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PREFACE. 


PRiBfARiLY  the  aim  of  this  Handy-book  is  to  entertain.  If  it  suc- 
ceeds in  instructing  as  well,  there  is  no  harm  done.  But  a  sugar  coat- 
ing of  grateful  gust  has  been  quite  as  much  an  object  with  the  compiler 
as  the  tonic  which  it  may  envelop. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  so  large  a  field  as  is  afforded  by  the  curiosities 
of  literature  the  embarrassment  has  been  mainly  that  of  riches.  No 
single  volume  nor  a  dozen  volumes  of  this  size  could  exhaust  the 
material.  Nevertheless,  if  the  compiler  has  been  even  approximately 
successful,  if  his  gleanings  from  the  rich  harvest-field  have  been  fairly 
judicious,  a  gain  in  interest  and  even  in  value  has  been  achieved  by 
consulting  the  limitations  of  space. 

At  one  time  he  had  thought  of  disarming  a  certain  kind  of  criticism  by 
calling  this  "  A  Dictionary  of  Things  Not  Worth  Knowing,"  the  bulk 
of  the  matter  herein  contained  being  either  in  substance  or  in  detail 
that  which  is  deemed  below  the  dignity  of  encyclopaedias,  dictionaries, 
or  literary  manuals.  However,  we  are  gradually  coming  to  learn  that 
there  is  no  great  and  no  small  in  the  achievements  of  the  human  in- 
telligence ;  that  what  has  ever  interested  men  in  the  past  must  preserve 
an  interest  for  the  student  of  human  nature  at  all  times ;  that  the  liter- 
ary trifling  which  pleased  the  keenest  wits  at  particular  periods  of 
mental  development  has  a  distinct  historical  value  in  the  retrospect ; 
that  the  blunders  of  great  minds  are  worth  preserving  as  successive 
steps  towards  the  altar  of  Knowledge ;  that  in  proverbs  is  embodied  the 
wisdom  of  many  as  well  as  the  wit  of  one ;  and  that  the  vagaries  of  slang 
are  dignified  by  the  fact  that  slang  may  become  the  scholarly  language 
of  the  future,  just  as  the  slang  of  the  past  is  nearly  the  richest  and  most 
idiomatic  portion  of  the  current  speech  of  to-day.  Even  the  tracing 
of  literary  analogies,  which  is  held  in  some  disrepute  by  those  who  see 
in  it  merely  a  low  detective  cunning,  a  joy  in  convicting  nobler  minds 
of  larceny  and  of  discrediting  the  gifts  of  Nature's  bounty, — even  this 
is  an  exercise  which,  reverently  conducted,  is  full  of  instruction  and 
profit  as  well  as  curious  interest.  To  learn  that  there  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun  is  to  take  to  heart  the  lesson  that  the  right  direction 
of  human  achievement  is  to  co-ordinate  and  harmonize  the  disjecUi 
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membra  of  the  old  and  ever  young,  and  thus  airive  at  the  sum  and 
essence — the  very  heart  of  things.  He  is  the  poet,  the  creator,  the 
mighty  man,  who  does  this,  just  as  he  is  the  great  sculptor  who  liber- 
ates from  the  marble  the  image  of  all  conceivable  beauty  that  already 
resides  therein.  And,  xd  run  the  analogy  to  the  ground,  one  might 
trace  the  history  of  that  block  of  marble  up  to  its  native  quarry  with 
nothing  of  invidious  reflection  on  the  sculptor. 

A  certain  proportion  of  the  articles,  long  and  short,  which  are  here 
collected  appeared  in  various  periodicals,— in  Lippincoffs  Magazine 
and  the  American  Notes  and  Queries  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  llhti- 
Iraled  Amenran  and  Be/forifs  Magazine  of  New  York.  This  fact  is 
mentioned  not  only  as  an  acknowledgment  of  courteous  permission 
to  reproduce  them,  but  also  as  affording  an  opportunity  to  remark 
that,  in  the  last  year  or  so.  some  of  these  articles  have  been  pretty 
freely  levied  upon  by  makers  of  literary  manuals,  whose  apparent 
priority  of  publication  might  confuse  the  unwary  as  to  which  was  the 
follower  and  which  the  leader.  The  point  is  not  worth  insisting  upon, 
however,  for,  in  a  less  flagrant  way,  most  of  us  compilers  are  indebted 
to  our  predecessors.  As  to  myself  (let  us  drop  all  awkward  locutions), 
I  honestly  acknowledge  that  I  have  found  great  assistance  in  such 
books  of  reference  as  Bartlett's  "  Familiar  Quotations,"  Bent's  "  Fa- 
mous Short  Sayings,"  and  Norton's  "Political  Americanisms,"  also 
in  such  collections  of  bibelots  and  curios  as  Brewer's  "  Dictionary  of 
Phrase  and  Fable."  Bombaugh's  "Gleanings  for  the  Curious,"  and 
Wm.  T.  Dobson's  and  Davenport  Adams's  various  compilations. 
More  than  this,  I  have  consulted  the  English  Notes  and  Queries  with 
predatory  aim,  and  have  carried  on  a  war  of  conquest  amid  the  files 
of  old  periodicals.  Where  credit  was  possible,  it  has  been  given  ;  but 
where  (as  does  happen  occasionally)  a  particular  article  is  almost  a 
cento  made  up  from  a  dozen  different  authorities,  it  is  well-nigh  impos- 
sible properly  to  apportion  the  credit.  This  general  confession,  there- 
fore, must  suffice. 

In  conclusion,  1  must  record  my  indebtedness  to  Mr,  Stephen  Pfeil, 
who  contributed  ihe  articles  on  "Epigrams,"  "Impromptus,"  and 
"  Quodlibets,"  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  shorter  articles  embodying 
political  Americanisms,  etc.  And  a  special  debt  of  gratitude  is  due 
to  Mr.  Joseph  McCreery,  the  scholarly  proof-reader  In  the  establishment 
of  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  whose  corrections  and  suggestions  went 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  mere  proof-reading. 

Wk.  S.  Walsh. 
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LITERARY   CURIOSITIES. 


A,  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  all  languages  which,  like  English, 
derive  their  alphabets  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Phoenician.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  aleph  of  the  Phoenician  and  old  Hebrew  and  the  alpha  of  the 
Greek.  Aleph  means  an  ox,  and  the  character  is  derived  from  the  Egyp- 
tian hieratic  symbol,  in  which  the  Phoenicians  undoubtedly  saw  a  rude  re- 
semblance to  the  horned  head  of  an  ox.  As  a  symbol  A  denotes  the  first  of  an 
actual  or  possible  series  :  thus,  in  music  it  is  the  name  of  the  first  note  of  the 
relative  minor  scale,  the  la  of  Italian,  French,  and  Spanish  musicians  ;  and  in 
the  mnemonic  words  of  logic  it  stands  for  the  universal  affirmative  proposi- 
tion,— €.g.y  all  men  are  mortal ;  while  I  stands  for  the  particular  affirmative 
(some  men  are  mortal),  E  for  the  universal  negative  (no  men  are  mortal), 
and  O  for  the  particular  negative  (some  men  are  not  mortal).  It  is  some- 
times contended  that  these  symbols  were  of  Greek  origin  ;  but  the  weight  of 
authority  makes  them  date  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  they  may  have  been  taken  from  the  Latin  Afflrmo,  I  affirm,  and  nEgO,  I 
deny.  In  the  Greek  form,  a,  alpha,  this  use  of  the  letter  as  the  first  of  a  series 
is  even  more  common.  Thus,  *'  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and 
the  ending,  saith  the  Lord"  [^Rev.  i.  8).  "  The  o  acid  is  converted  by  heat  into 
the  ^  acid"  {IVatt^s  Fowneis  Chemistry).  The  letter  A  standing  by  itself,  es- 
pecially as  a  word,  was  formerly  spelt  in  oral  recitations  A  per  se  a, — that  is, 
A  standing  by  itself  makes  the  word  a,  and  this  oral  phrase  committed  to 
writing  was  gradually  corrupted  to  A  per  C,  Apersey,  Apersie,  and  frequently 
used  as  a  svnonyme  for  first,  chief,  most  excellent, — ^.^.,  "  The  floure  and  A 
per  se  of  Troie  and  Grece"  (Henryson  :  Testanunt  of  Cresseide^  I475)- 

Al,  popular  slang,  meaning  first-rate,  excellent,  is  borrowed  from  the 
ratings  used  in  Lloyd\  Register  of  Shipping.  The  higher  classes  of  vessels 
are  styled  A,  and  the  figure  i  following  the  class  letter  shows  that  the  equip- 
ment IS  complete  and  emcient.  Hence  **  I  am  A  i"  means  "  Tm  all  right,"  and 
to  say  of  another  that  **  he  or  she  is  A  i"  is  to  pay  one  of  the  highest  compli- 
ments in  the  slang  repertoire.  Thus,  Shirley  Brooks  in  "The  Guardian  Knot" 
makes  one  of  his  characters  say,  "She  is  A  i ;  in  fact,  the  aye-wunnest  girl  I 
ever  saw."  Curiously  enough,  the  French  have  a  similar  commendatory  ex- 
pression, "  He  is  marked  with  an  A"  ("  C*est  un  homme  marque  i  I'A"),  the 
money  coined  in  Paris  being  formerly  stamped  with  an  A. 
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A  ontrance  (not  h  VotitTiaut),  a  French  expression,  meaning  mucti  the 
same  as  the  Engliiih  phraM  "  to  the  bitter  end,"  originally  applied  to  a  contest 
between  two  antag^inists  who  weie  each  determined  to  conquer  ot  to  die,  but 
now  more  often  used  in  the  sense  of  "  to  excess,"  "  tu  the  ulmoat  extent,"  and 
applied  to  any  custum,  habit,  or  fashion  irhich  is  carried  to  an  extravagant 

Ab  ovo(liieralljr,  "from  the  egg,"  hence,  from  the  beginning),  an  old  Roman 
phiase,  generally  with  allusion  to  the  custom  of  beginning  a  meal  with  eggs, 
in  this  ca->e  foruiing  the  lirst  part  of  the  phrase  ab  avo  uiqut  ad  mala,  from  the 
egg  tu  the  apples,  i.e.,  from  beginning  to  end ;  but  sometimes  the  allusion  is  to 


the  poet  mentioned  by  Horace  ("  Ais  Poelica,"  147)  who  began  the  histoiv  of 
the  Trojan  war  with  the  stoiy  of  the  egg  from  whicli  Helen  was  fabled  to  nave 
been  bom.     Horace  contrasts  him  untavorably  with  Homer,  who  plunged  at 


le  apples,  i.e.,  from  beginning  to  end ; 

..._        .  mentioned  by  Horace  ("  Ars  Poelica,'  _„,  _  .„_ _  

the  Trojan  war  with  the  story  of  the  egg  from  whicli  Helen  was  fabled  t< 

' ""nm.     Horace  contrasts  him  untavora"-'-  -"-'-  " — ■■-  -'-- 

o  the  midst  of  things,  or  in  mtdias  rt 
Abaoot,  a  spurious  word  whick  by  a  remarkable  series  of  blunders  has 
gained  a  foothold  in  the  dictionaries.  It  is  usuallv  defined  as  "a  cap  of  state, 
wrought  up  into  the  shape  of  two  crowns,  worn  formerly  by  English  kings." 
Neither  word  nor  thing  has  any  real  existence.  In  Hafl's  "  Chronicles"  the 
word  bueektt  [Old  Fr.  Namiel,  a  sort  of  peaked  cap  or  head-dress)  happened 
-    '     -'-       —•  -■ "-"^ •- '-■'  -^   -"-^  -  "ilinshed 


inted  aiaceett/.     Other  writers  copied  the  error.    Then  Ho) 

ie  new  word  to  aieteeiie,  and  Abraham  Fleming  to  abacot,  an 
spun  merrily  along,  a  sort  of  rolling  stone  of  philology,  shaping  itself  by 


improved  the  new  word  to  alKxxic,  and  Abraham  Fleming  to  aiaiot,  and  so  it 

'     g,  a  sort  of  rolling  stone  of  philology,  shaping  itself  by  con- 

o  something  as  diflerent  in  sense  as  in  sound  from  its  first 


original,  until  Spelman  landed  the  prize  in  his  "  Glossarium,"  giving  it  tl 
definition  quoted  above.  So  through  Bailey,  Ash,  and  Tudd  it  has  been  handc 
down  to  our  time, — a  standing  exemplar  ot  the  solidarity  of  dictionaries,  and 
of  the  ponderous  indolence  with  which  philologers  repeat  without  examining 
the  errors  of  their  predecessors.  Nay,  the  error  has  been  amusingly  accent- 
uated by  calling  in  the  aid  of  a  sister  art  that  has  provided  a  rough  wood-cut 
of  the  mythical  abacol,  which  in  its  turn  has  been  servilely  reproduced. 

Abilt,exoea«lt,evaslt,empit,  a  potent  Latin  phrase  which  loses  all  ita 
virility  in  any  possible  English  rendition  [t.g..  He  has  fled,  retreated,  es- 
caped, broken  forth).  It  was  used  by  Ciceio  at  the  beginning  of  his  second 
oration  against  Catiline  to  express  by  the  piling  up  of  synonymous  words  the 
abrupt  manner  of  the  conspirator's  escape  from  Konie. 

Abolitionlat,  in  American  politics,  specifically  a  member  of  the  anti- 
slavery  party,  which  dates  from  1829,  when  a  handfiil  of  enthusiasts  rallied 
around  the  stalwart  figure  of  William  Lloyd  Garrison  in  a  fierce  crusade 
against  slave-owners  as  ciiminals.  In  1S31,  Garrison  founded  the  first  Abo- 
litionist paper.  The Liberatar.  In  1S32  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society 
was  formed  in  Boston,  and  in  r833  the  growth  of  abolition  sentiment  led  to  the 
formation  of  the  American  Anti-Slaveiy  Society  in  Philadelphia,  with  Beriah 
Green  as  its  president  and  John  G.  Whiltter  as  one  of  the  secretaries  In 
1840  the  Abolilionisls  divided  into  two  wings,  one  favoring  abolition  through 
constilulional  amendment,  the  other,  with  Wendell  Phillips  as  its  chief  spokes- 
man, denouncing  the  constitution  as  a  bulwark  of  slavery.  Anti-slavery  senti- 
ment grew  faster  than  the  party  which  claimed  to  be  its  exponent  Before  the 
war  no  large  number  of  citizei^s,  even  in  the  North,  were  avowed  Abolitionists, 
though  after  the  war  a  majority  uf  Northerners  proudly  insisted  that  they  had 
always  been  Abolitionists.  And  in  truth  they  could  pomt  back  to  the  fact  that 
Abolitionist  was  &  term  of  contempt  which  the  Democrats  usually  applied  to  all 
Republicans,  and  which  the  men  of  the  South  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
Northerners  who  were  not  Democrats.     The  word  itself,  even,  in  connection 
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with  slave-emancipation,  was  not  a  new  one.  In  England  and  all  her  colonies 
it  had  been  familiarly  applied  to  the  anti-slavery  agitators  led  by  Wilberforce, 
and  had  been  accepted  by  them.  Thus,  T.  Clarkson  says,  **  Many  looked  upon 
the  Abolitionists  as  monsters"  ("  Slave  Trade,"  it  212, 1790).  In  America  also 
the  term  had  been  in  use  to  denote  the  opponents  of  slavery  who  began  an 
intermittent  protest  even  before  the  Revolution ;  but  as  a  party  name  it  belongs 
distinctively  to  the  movement  of  which  Garrison  was  the  first  apostle. 

Abracadabra,  a  cabalistic  word  used  in  incantations,  and  supposed  to 
possess  mystic  powers  of  healing,  especially  when  written  in  this  triangular 
shape  \ 

ABRACADABRA 

ABRACADABR 

ABRACADAB 

ABRACADA 

A  B  R  A  C  A  D 

A  B  R  A  C  A 

A  B  R  A  C 

A  B  R  A 

A  B  R 

A  B 

A 

The  paper  on  which  this  was  written  was  to  be  folded  so  as  to  conceal  the 
writing,  stitched  with  white  thread,  and  worn  around  the  neck.  It  was  a  sov- 
ereign remedy  for  fever  and  ague.  Possibly  the  virtue  lay  in  the  syllables 
Abra,  which  are  twice  repeated,  and  which  are  composed  of  the  first  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  words  signifying  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit, — Ab,  Ben,  Ranch 
Acadosh.  The  earliest  known  occurrence  of  the  word  is  in  a  poem  of  the 
second  century,  "  Praecepta  de  Medicina,"  by  Q.  Serenus  Sammonicus.  It  is 
now  often  used  in  the  general  sense  of  a  spell,  or  pretended  conjuring,  jargon, 
or  gibberish. 

Absence  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder.    This  line  occurs  in  Thomas 

Haynes  Bayly's  song  **  Isle  of  Beauty."    There  is  proverbial  authority  for  this 

as  well  as  for  the  contrary  statement  that  absence  kills  love.     But  written 

literature  is  usually  on  Bayly's  side.  Charles  Hopkins  in  his  lines  "  To  C.  C." 

says,— 

I  find  that  absence  still  increases  love. 

Howel  in  his  *'  Familiar  Letters"  (i.  I,  No.  6)  asserts,  "  Distance  sometimes 
endears  friendship,  and  absence  sweeteneth  it."  Frederick  W.  Thomas,  in  a 
short  poem,  "  Absence  Conquers  Love,"  boldly  traverses  the  titular  statement : 

'Tis  said  that  absence  conquers  lore, 

But,  oh,  believe  it  not  I 
I've  tried,  alas !  its  power  to  prove. 

But  thou  art  not  forgot. 

Desdemona,  in  Otheiio/\.  2,  says,  "I  dote  upon  his  very  absence."  Charles 
Lamb,  in  his  **  Dissertation  on  Roast  Pig,"  punningly  suggests  a  method  by 
which  the  absent  may  keep  their  memory  green :  **  Presents,  I  often  say, 
endear  absents."  Bussy-Rabutin  shows  how  both  statements  may  be  recon- 
ciled : 

L'absence  est  i  Tamour  ce  qu'est  au  feu  le  vent : 

II  dteint  le  petit,  ii  allume  le  grand. 

La  Rochefoucauld  says,  "  Friends  agree  best  at  a  distance ;"  but  this  was  a 
popolar  proverb  before  his  day,  and  a  similar  moral. is  presented  in  the  French 
adages,  '*  To  preserve  friendship,  a  wall  must  be  put  between,"  and  **  A  little 
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■bBcnce  doei  mnch  good  ;"  the  German,  "  Love  jiodt  neighbor,  bat  do  not  pull 
down  (he  hedge )"  the  Spanish,  "  Go  to  your  biother's  house,  but  not  eierj 
day  ;"  and  the  Scotch,  "The;  are  aye  gude  that  are  in  awa."  But  proverbs 
would  not  be  proverbs  if  they  did  not  contradict  one  another.  The  last  quoted 
is  directly  traversed  bjr  the  French,  "  The  absent  are  always  in  the  wrong," 
and  "  Al»cnt,  none  without  fault ;  present,  none  without  excuse."  And  every 
language  furnishes  examples  to  support  this  :  c^.,  the  Greek,  "  Friends  living 
far  away  are  no  friends  ;''  the  Latin,  "  He  that  is  absent  will  not  be  the  heir;" 
the  Spanish.  "Absence  is  ,luve's  foe:  far  fTom  the  eyes,  its  from  tlie  heart," 
and  "  The  dead  and  the  absent  have  no  friends." 

Absoluta  Wisdom.  A  sobriquet  given  to  Sir  Matthew  Wood,  a  stanch 
supporter  of  Queen  Caroline  in  l82t,  who,  having  been  reproached  (or  giving 
foolish  advice  to  that  unhappy  queen,  diffidently  admitted  that  his  conduct 
might  not  be  "absolute  wisdom,"  and  was  unmercifully  chaSed  in  consequence 
tnr  ihe  wags  of  the  period.  He  was  made  a  baronet  by  Queen  Victoria  shortly 
after  her  accession,  in  acknowledgment,  it  was  said,  for  pecuniary  aid  given  to 
her  bthcr,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  when  greatly  embarrassed. 

Aooidont  of  an  ooddent,  a  phrase  first  used  by  Lord  Thurlow.  Dar- 
ing a  debate  on  Lord  Sandwich's  administration  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  the 
Duke  of  Grafton  taunted  Thuitow,  then  Lord  Chancellor,  on  his  bumble 
origin.  Thurlow  rose  from  the  woolsack,  and.  advancing  towards  the  duke, 
declared  be  was  amazed  at  his  grace's  speech.  "The  noble  duke,''  he  cried, 
in  a  burst  of  oratorical  scorn,  "  cannot  look  before  him,  behind  him,  and  on 
either  side  uf  him  without  seeing  some  noble  peer  who  owes  his  seal  in  this 
House  to  his  successful  cierlious  in  the  profession  to  which  I  belong.  Does 
he  not  feel  that  it  is  as  honorable  to  owe  it  lo  these  as  to  being  Ikt  acadeitt 
B/aHacddentr 

Aoroas  lota,  in  colloquial  American,  a  short  cut,  as  of  one  who  leaves  Ihe 

Eublic  highway  to  find  a  nearer  way  across  private  property.  The  phrase 
as  acquired  especial  prominence  through  Bngham  Young's  historic  threat, 
"  We'll  send  them  [the  Oenliles]  to  hell  across  Tots." 

Aoroatlo  (Gr.  iKpoortxiti  ^"p",  prefix,  and  arixos,  nm,  order,  line),  a  once 
favorite  lorm  of  literary  legerdemain.  In  its  simplest  and  most  usual  form  it 
consists  of  a  copy  of  verses  whose  initial  letters  taken  in  order  spell  a  word, 
a  proper  name,  or  a  sentence.    The  following  specimen  is  by  Chu'les  I^mb  i 

A  Grntlc  Udybidi  Ihw  apcili  ' 

Evoke  fr^m  Hrl>'n°u  Ihkk  u  Mmuu) 
Joy  after  joy  on  G.*ci  ioAKH*. 

A  bleuiDg  pniy.    Lons,  long  ' 


II  (he  "Good  Man'i  Puaonkgc." 
Grace  Joanna  Williams.     Bui  m 
Sometimes   the   initials  r 
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upward  instead  of  downward  ;  sometimes  the  final  instead  of  the  first  letters, 
and  sometimes  both  the  final  and  the  first  letters,  form  an  acrostic.  The  latter 
is  known  as  a  double  acrostic,  or,  more  technically,  a  telestich.  An  ingenious 
improvement  requires  that  the  double  acrostic  shall  be  formed  of  two  words 
of  the  same  letters,  yet  of  opposite  meanings,  e.g.  : 

U>nitc  and  untie  are  the  same — so  say  yo-U ; 
N-ot  in  wedlock,  I  ween,  has  the  unity  bee-N  ; 
I-n  the  drama  of  marriage,  each  wandering  gou-T 
T-o  a  new  face  would  fly— all  except  you  and  I, 
E-ach  seeking  to  alter  the  i/e//  in  their  scen-E. 

Here  is  a  bit  of  monastic  verse  of  curious  ingenuity.  Not  only  do  the  first 
Lnd  the  final  letters,  but  the  middle  initials  also,  form  the  word  lesus.  In 
technical  words,  the  lines  are  at  once  acrostic,  mesostic,  and  telestic  Nor  is 
that  all.  The  observant  reader  will  discern  that  in  the  centre  of  the  verse  is 
a  cross  formed  of  the  word  Jesus,  or  lesus,  read  perpendicularly  and  hori- 
zontally : 

Inter  cuncta  micans             I  sniti  sidera  coell 

Expellit  tenebras                 E  toto  Phoebus  ut  orbE 

Sic  caecas  removet  JESUS  caliginis  umbraS 

ViTificanscfue  simul             V  ero  praecordia  motU 

Solem  jusiitiae                     S  ese  ptobat  ease  beatiS 

Poe  has  devised  a  peculiarly  complicated  form  in  his 

Valentine. 

For  her  this  rhyme  is  penned,  whose  luminous  eyes. 

Brightly  expressive  as  the  twins  of  Leda. 

Shall  find  her  own  sweet  name,  that  nestling  lies 

Upon  the  page,  enwrapped  from  every  reader. 

SeEUch  narrowly  the  lines  1— they  hold  a  treasure 

Divine — a  talisman— an  amulet 

That  must  be  worn  at  heart.    Search  well  the  measure— 

The  word»— the  syllables  !     Do  not  forget 

The  trivialest  point,  or  you  may  lose  your  labor ! 

And  yet  there  is  in  this  no  Gordian  knot 

Whioi  one  might  not  undo  without  a  sabre, 

If  one  could  merely  comprehend  the  plot. 

Enwritten  u[>on  the  leaf  where  now  are  peering 

Eyes  scintillating  soul,  there  lie  perdus 

Three  eloauent  words  oft  uttered  in  the  hearing 

Of  poets,  oy  poets — as  the  name  b  a  poet's  too. 

Its  letters,  altnou^h  naturally  lying 

LUce  the  knight  Pmto^Mendez  Ferdinando— 

Still  form  a  synonym  for  Truth. — Cease  trying ! 

You  will  not  read  the  riddle,  though  you  do  the  best  you  can  do. 

To  translate  the  address,  read  the  first  letter  of  the  first  line  in  connection  with  the  secona 
letter  of  the  second  line,  the  third  letter  of  the  third  line,  the  fourth  of  the  fourth,  and  so  on 
to  the  last  line.     The  name  Frances  Sargent  Osgood  will  then  be  formed. 

Although  acrostics  are  now  relegated  to  the  nursery,  they  were  anciently 
looked  upon  with  high  reverence.  A  rude  form  of  acrostic  may  even  be 
found  in  the  Scriptures, — e.g.,  in  twelve  of  the  psalms,  hence  called  the  abece- 
darian psalms, — the  most  notable  being  Psalm  cxix.  This  is  composed  of 
twenty-two  divisions  or  stanzas,  corresponding  to  the  twenty-two  letters  of 
the  Hebrew  alphabet.  Each  stanza  consists  of  eight  couplets.  The  first  line 
of  each  couplet  in  the  first  division  begins  with  aleph,  a,  the  first  line  of  each 
couplet  in  the  second  division  with  beth,  d,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  not  retained  in  the  translation,  but  is  indicated  by  the  initial  letter 
prefixed  to  each  division.  The  Greeks  also  cultivated  the  acrostic,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  s[>ecimens  that  survive  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  and  so  did  their 
intellectual  successors,  the  Latins.    Cicero,  in  his  *'  De  Divinatione,'*  tells  us 
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that  "  Ihe  Tcraes  of  the  Sibyls  are  distinguished  by  thai  arrangement  which 
the  GTceks  call  acrostic  ;  nhere  from  the  first  letters  of  each  verse  In  order 
words  are  farmed  which  express  some  particular  meaning  ;  as  is  Ihe  case  with 
some  of  Eniiius's  verses."  [n  the  year  316,  Publius  Porphjriiua  comiiused  a 
poem,  still  extant,  in  praise  of  Cuiiataiitiiie,  the  lines  of  which  are  acrostics. 
The  early  French  poets,  from  Ihe  (hue  of  Francis  I.  to  thai  of  Louis  XIV., 
were  fond  of  this  trifling.  But  it  was  carried  to  its  rnost  wasteful  and  ridicu- 
lous excess  by  Ihe  Elizabethan  poeta.  Sir  John  Uavics  has  a  series  of  no  less 
Ihaii  twenty-six  poems  under  Ihe  general  heading  of  "  Hymns  to  Aslraea," 
every  one  of  which  is  an  acrostic  on  Ihe  words  Elisabclha  Rcgina.      Here  is  a 


Single  specimen ; 


Uvely  ipring  - 
lotly  lining  do 
Swe«  young  ■ 
Angry  iiged  w 


Leave  writing  pli 


And  Addison  gives  the  acrostic  a  high  place  among  his  exam[iles  of  false  wit. 
A  fashion  that  is  not  quite  extinct  was  introduced  by  the  jewellers  of  the 
last  century,  who  placed  precious  stones  in  such  an  order  that  the  initials  of 
their  names  fonned  Ihe  name  u(  the  recipient  of  the  gift.  Thus,  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  on  her  marriage,  presented  her  groom  with  a  ring  set  with  the  follow- 

Beryl, 
Emeridd, 

Ruby, 


Emerald 

The  initials. 

it  will  be  seen. 

form 

the  word  Bertie,  the  name  t 

prefers  to  call  her  spouse. 

Rachel,  the 

French  actress, 

.when 

at  the  hi 

eight  of  her  poputai 

from   her  adir 

lirers  a  diadem 

with 

Ihe  follo' 

not  only  spell  1 

licr  own  name,  but  present  the 

characters : 

Rnby. 

Amethyst. 
Carnelian, 

Roxana. 
Amenaide. 

Camille. 

Hematite. 

Hermione. 

Emerald, 
Lapis-Lazul 

Emilie. 
Laodicc 
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One  development  of  the  acrostic  that  is  specially  vital  and  electric  consists 
in  reading  the  initial  letters  of  the  words  of  a  sentence  as  a  single  word,  or, 
conversely,  in  flashing  in  a  single  word  the  initials  of  a  whole  unuttered  sen- 
tence. Thus,  when  the  Italians  outside  of  the  Piedmontese  states  did  not  dare 
as  yet  openly  to  shout  for  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Italian  unity,  they  managed 
the  thing  neatly  and  thrillingly  by  the  short  cry  of  Viva  Verdi!  Why  the 
popular  composer  had  suddenly  become  so  very  popular  that  all  Italy  should 
m  season  and  out  of  season  be  shouting  his  name  did  not  at  first  appear, 
except  to  those  who  knew  that  Verdi,  letter  for  letter,  stood  for  Vittorio 
Emanuele  R^  d* Italia.  Now,  this  at  least  was  an  acrostic  with  a  soul  in 
it  Similarly  the  word  Nihil  was  by  the  Anti-Bonapartists  made  to  typify  the 
Napoleon  djrnasty  of  kings  in  the  following  strangely  prophetic  acrostic : 

N-apoleon,  the  Emperor, 

T-oseph,  King  of  Spain, 

H-ieronymus  [Jerome],  King  of  Westphalia, 

I-oachim,  King  of  Naples, 

L-ouis,  King  of  Holland. 

Another  acrostic  whose  augury  was  justified  by  future  events,  in  a  pleasanter 
manner,  however,  than  was  anticipated,  is  mentioned  by  Bacon.  **  The  triviaJ 
prophecy,"  he  says,  **  which  I  heard  when  I  was  a  child,  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
in  the  flower  of  her  years,  was, — 

When  Hempe  is  spun, 
England's  clone ; 

whereby  it  was  generally  conceived  that  after  the  sovereigns  had  reigned, 
which  had  the  letters  of  that  word  IIempe  (which  were  Henry,  Edward,  Mary, 
Philip,  Elizabeth),  England  should  come  to  utter  confusion  ;  which,  thanks  be 
to  God,  \%  verified  in  the  change  of  the  name,  fur  that  the  king's  style  is  now 
no  more  of  England,  but  of  Britain."  The  most  noteworthy  of  this  S{>ecies 
of  acrostic,  however,  is  the  Greek  word  IxOv^^fish^ — formed  from  the  initials  of 
the  sentence,  l^aouf  XpujnX  Oew  V/of  Swtt^^j,  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Saviour, — which  was  used  as  a  veiled  symbol  for  Christ.  The  figure  of  a  fish 
is  frequently  found  carved  on  the  monuments  of  the  Roman  catacombs  to 
mark  without  revealing  the  burial-place  of  a  Christian. 

Act  of  Parliament,  an  English  slang  term  for  small  beer,  now  almost 
obsolete.  The  allusion  is  to  the  fact  that  publicans  were  by  act  of  Parliament 
forced  to  supply  billeted  soldiers,  gratis,  with  five  pints  of  small  beer  daily. 

There  b  a  story  current  amon^  the  Chelsea  veterans  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  saw  a 
soldier  warming  his  weak  regulation  beer.  The  duke  said,  "  Damn  the  belly  that  won't  warm 
Act  of  Parliament!"  The  soldier  replied,  "  Damn  the  Act  of  Parliament !  it  won't  warm  the 
belly."— BARRibtB  AND  Leland  :  Dictionary  0/ Slang. 

Aotion,  action,  actioii!  In  his  "  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators,"  Plutarch 
tells  how  Demosthenes  when  asked  what  made  the  {>erfect  orator  responded, 
**  Action  !"  And  the  second  thing  }  **  Action  !"  And  the  third  thing  ?  "  Action  !" 
The  saving  has  often  been  imitated.  The  Marshal  de  Trivulce,  to  the  Query 
of  Louis  XL  as  to  what  he  needed  to  make  war,  promptly  replied,  "Three 
things :  money,  more  money,  always  money"  (**  Trois  choses :  de  Tarsent, 
encore  de  Targent,  et  toujours  de  Targent").  Fifty  years  later  the  Impenalist 
General  von  Schussendi  said  precisely  the  same  thing  :  "  Sind  dreierlei  Dinge 
notig :  Geld,  Geld,  Geld."  Danton  rang  another  change  upon  the  phrase  in 
August,  1792,  in  a  speech  made  before  the  National  Assembly  at  the  very 
moment  when  a  discharge  of  cannon  announced  that  the  Reign  of  Terror  had 
been  inaugurated  and  the  slaughter  of  royalist  prisoners  had  begun.  "The 
cannon  which  you  hear,"  he  cried  to  his  dismayed  auditors,  *'  is  not  the  signal 
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of  alarm  t  it  ii  the  pai  <U  charge  upon  our  enemies.  To  conquer  tliem,  to 
crush  them,  what  is  necessary  i  Boldness,  more  boldness,  and  always  bold- 
ness, and  France  is  saved"  ("  De  I'audace,  el  encore  de  I'audace,  et  toujours 
de  I'audace,  el  la  France  eat  sauvie").  Had  Danton  read  Spenser  as  well  aa 
Plutarch  ?    In  the  "  Faerie  Queene"  (iii.  1 1,  54)  are  the  following  lines  : 

And  II  ifae  loakl  aboul  riic  did  betiold 

Hu~  over  Ibai  umt  dore  wu  Likrwiic  aril 
Be  boUte,  b<  boldc,  ind  EverywhEn  Be  bold. 

St. -Just,  who  succeeded  Danton  in  the  Reign  of  Terror,  put  a  similar  Mti- 
(imcnl  in  less  epigrammatic  form  when  he  eiclaimed  in  the  Convention, 
"  Dare  [  that  is  the  whole  secret  of  revolutions."  Gambetla,  however,  marked 
the  difference  between  ihe  present  republic  and  its  predecessor  by  the  follow- 
ii>g  iiaraphraae ;  "  Work,  more  work,  and  always  work  i"  ("  Du  travail,  encore 
du  travail,  el  loujours  du  travail !") — Speech  at  banquet  10  General  Hocbe, 
June  24,  1871.    See  also  Agitate,  agitate,  agjtatb. 

Actions  wpeak  loader  tban  irords.  An  old  saw,  found  in  one  form  or 
another  in  all  languages.  Thus,  (he  French  say,  "  From  sajiing  to  doing  is  a 
long  stretch,"  and  "Great  boasters,  small  doers;"  the  Italians,  "Deeds  are 
male,  words  are  female"  ("  Faiti  maschi,  parole  ferainc") ;  the  Danes,  "Big 
wurils  seldom  go  with  big  deeds  1"  the  Spaniards,  "  Words  witi  not  do  for 
my  aunt,  for  she  docs  nol  trust  even  deeds,"  and  "  A  long  tongue  betokens  a 
ihoil  hand  ;"  while  our  own  proverb  is  varied  by  the  alternatives,  "  Words  show 
the  wit  of  a  man,  but  actions  his  meaning  ;"  "  Saying  and  not  doing  ia  cheap ;" 
and  the  Scotch,  "  Saying  gangs  cheap."  In  another  sense  the  saw  may  be  taken 
as  an  answer  to  the  question  uf  the  relative  value  to  the  world  of  the  man  of 
thought  and  the  man  of  action  ;  a  question  which  Walton  states  thus  in  his 
"  Angler,"  Part  i.  ch.  i. :  "  In  ancient  times  a  debate  hath  risen.  ,  .  .  whether 
the  happiness  of  man  in  this  world  doth  consist  more  in  contemplation  or 
action.''  He  instances  on  the  one  hand  the  opinion  of  "  many  cloisteral  men 
of  great  learning  and  devotion,"  who  prefer  contemplation  before  action, 
because  they  hold  that  "  God  enjoys  himself  only  by  a  contemplation  of  his 
own  inliniteness,  eternity,  power,  and  goodness,  and  the  like,"  and  on  the  other, 
the  opinions  of  men  of  equal  "authority  and  credit"  who  say  that  "action  is 
doctrinal,  and  teaches  both  art  and  virtue,  and  is  a  maintainer  of  human 
society  ;  and  for  these  and  other  like  reasons,  to  be  preferred  before  contem- 
plation." But  he  decides  that  the  question  remains  yet  unresolveil.  In  the 
present  day  the  weight  of  authority  is  undoubtedly  on  the  side  of  action,  eveD 
the  authority  represented  by  the  men  of  thought     Kingsley's  fine  line. 

Do  potic  iblngK,  Dol  dnun  them  all  day  Iode, 
finds  an  echo  in  Emerson,  *'  An  action  is  the  perfection  and  publication  of 
thought"  \,Naturi)',  in  Lowell,  "Every  man  feels  instinctively  that  all  the 
beautiful  sentiments  in  Ihe  world  weigh  less  than  a  single  lovely  action" 
{Kimsstau  and  lie  Smtimfataiisli) ;  in  Bee che r.  "  Action  is  Ihe  right  outlet  of 
emotion"  {FrmerAi  Jrarn  PlymouU  Pulpit) ;  in  Jules  Simon,  "  In  the  eyes 
of  God  there  is  nol  a  prayer  which  is  worth  a  good  action ;"  and  in  numer- 
ous sayings  of  Goethe  and  Carlyle.  The  other  side  of  the  question  may  be 
summed  up  in  Owen  Meredith's  phrase,  "Thought  alone  is  immortal"  [Ltieile), 
and  is  prettily  and  poetically  presented  in  Kerner's  stanzas,  "Two  (iraves," 
^Ihe  first  grave  being  that  of  a  warrior,  who  sleeps  forgotten  and  unrecorded, 
Ihe  secottd  that  of  a  poet,  whose  songs  siiil  float  in  the  breezes  altove  him. 
And  this  in  turn  recalls  Ihe  famous  saying  of  Themistocles,  who  being  asked 
whether  the  historian  were  not  greater  than  the  hero,  because  without  the 
historian  the  hero  would  be  forgotten,  Vankee-like  turned  on  his  questionei 
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with  another  question  :  '*  Which  would  you  rather  be,  one  of  the  combatants 
in  the  public  games,  or  the  herald  who  announces  them  ?" 

Ad  eundem  (L.,  "  to  the  same  degree*'),  an  English  and  American  uni- 
versity phrase.  A  graduate  of  one  university  is  permitted  to  enjoy  the  same 
degree  at  another,  and  is  said  to  be  admitted  cut  eundem  {gradum  understood) 
at  the  sister  university.  A  coach  that  used  to  run  between  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge was  facetiously  known  to  the  undergraduates  at  both  universities  as  the 
ad  eundem  coach. 

Adam.    There  is  an  old  English  proverbial  expression, — 

When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span. 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 

The  couplet  is  memorable  in  English  history.  In  Wat  Tyler*s  insurrection 
during  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  John  Ball  addressed  the  mob  on  Blackheath 
from  this  text  Evidently  it  was  a  familiar  proverb  then.  In  English  litera- 
ture its  earliest  recorded  appearance  is  in  a  poem  by  Richard  RolTe  de  Ham- 
pole  (Early  English  Text  Society  Reprints,  No.  26,  p.  79) : 

Whtn  Adam  dal/e  and  Eue  span*. 

So  spire  if  thou  may  spede, 
Wkart  was  then  the  fride  of  man 

That  now  merres  his  meed  ? 

The  couplet  is  also  known  in  Germany.  Tradition  asserts  that  it  was  writ- 
ten up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  city  of  Nuremberg  both  in  Latin  and  in 

German: 

Quo  nobilis  turn  quispiam  loco  fiilt 
Cum  foederat  Adam  et  Eva  fila  ducent  f 

Wo  was  da  der  Edelmann 

Da  Adam  hackt  und  Eva  span  ? 

Spbmkr  :  Optris  Heraidici,  p.  150. 
(Frankfort,  x68o.) 

Another  tradition  affirms  that  when  Maximilian,  presumably  the  first  of  the 
name,  was  prosecuting  researches  into  his  own  pedigree,  a  wag  posted  up  or 
the  doors  of  the  palace  this  couplet,  which  is  identical  with  the  English : 

Da  Adam  hackt  und  Eva  spann, 
Wer  war  damals  der  Edelmann  ? 

Maximilian  promptly  retorted, — 

Ich  bin  ein  Mann  wie  ein  ander  Mann, 
AUein  dass  mir  Gott  der  Ehren  gan. 

"  I  am  a  man  like  any  other  man. 
Only  that  God  hath  given  honor  to  me." 

Ray,  in  his  collection  of  proverbs,  adds  a  second  couplet  which  contains  ar 

answer  to  the  first, — i.e. 

Upstart  [upstarted]^  a  churl  and  gathered  good. 
And  thence  did  spring  our  gentle  blood 

This  seems  to  be  an  after-thought  of  comparatively  recent  birth. 

Adam,  the  old.  The  unregenerate  part  of  man's  nature,  in  allusion  tc 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  This  phrase  is  used  in  the  English  Book  of 
Common  Prayer, — "  Grant  that  the  old  Adam  in  these  persons  may  be  so 
buried,  that  the  new  man  may  be  raised  up  in  them"  (Baptism  0/ those  of 
Riper  Years),    Shakespeare  says  of  Henry  V., — 

Consideration  like  an  anp^el  came 

And  whipped  the  offendmg  Adam  out  of  him. 

King  Henry  V.,  x.  i. 
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Adam's  ala  or  wlna,  a  humorous  colloquialism  for  water,  as  being  Adam'a 
only  beverage  at  the  teetotal  period  «hcn  he  flourished,  occurs  as  far  back  as 
Prynne's  "  Sovereign  Power  of  Pariiaaicni,"  ii.  32 :  "  They  have  been  shut  up 
in  prisons  and  dunceons,  allowed  only  a  poore  piltancc  or  Adam's  ale,  and 
scarce  a  penny  bread  a  day  to  support  their  lives." 

Adun'H  aitnM,  a  spade.  "  There  is  no  ancient  gentlemen  but  sudeners, 
ditchers,  and  giave-makers  :  Tliey  hold  up  Adam's  profession.  He  was  the 
lirsl  thai  ever  bote  arms"  {Hamlet.  Act  v.,  Sc  I).  The  term  is  recognized 
in  heraldry  and  also  in  the  papular  vocabulary.  The  sign  of  a  spade  is  much 
affected  in  England  by  mar  bet -gardeners. 

Adder,  Deaf  aa  an,  a  proverb  common  10  most  modern  languages,  and 
arising  from  ihe  pasaage  jii  Psalm  Iviii.  4,  where  (he  wicked  aie  compared  to 
"  (he  deaf  adder  that  stoppe(h  her  ear ;  which  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  charmers,  charming  never  so  wisely."  This  is  an  allusion  (o  the  supersti- 
tion, prevalent  in  the  East  from  time  immemorial,  (hat  some  serpen(s  defy 
all  the  powers  of  the  charmer,  pressing  one  ear  in(o  the  dust,  while  they 
stop  the  olher  with  the  (ail.  Zooli^ically.  this  is  an  absurdi(y,  as  serpents 
have  no  external  ears.  Shakespeare  refers  to  the  superstition  in  Sonnet  czii. : 
In  K  pnfaund  abyim  I  Ihrow  >U  can 

Addition.  Dtvialon,  and  SUenoa.     In   1872,  William  H.  Kemble,  then 

.Slate  Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania,  was  alleged  to  have  written  a  letter  of  in- 
stiuclion  for  G.  O.  Evans  to  T,  J.  Coffey,  of  Washington,  in  which  these 
words  occur :  "  He  understands  addition,  division,  and  silence."  The  New 
York  Sun.  which  first  made  the  all^tion  public  (March  15. 1873),  interpreted 
the  words  as  meaning  that  Evans  joined  all  the  arts  of  the  lobbyist  to  the 
kind  of  honor  that  is  proverbially  practised  even  by  thieves.  Kemble  brought 
a  liliel  suit  against  the  Sun,  and,  though  he  asked  only  six  cents  damages,  the 
jury  failed  to  agree. 

!  Admiral  of  the  Had  are  properly  naval 
to  an  admiral  of  the  third  class,  who  holds  the 
rear  in  an  engaEcmeiit,  the  latlct  to  one  of  the  second  clasEi.  who  holds  the 
centre.  In  English  slang  an  Admiral  of  the  Blue  is  a  j>ubliC'house  keeper,  in 
allusion  to  the  blue  apron  which  is,  or  was,  his  usual  insignia,  while  Admiral 
of  the  Red  is  a  term  applied  to  such  of  his  customers  as  have  developed  a 
cheery,  rubicund  complexion,  especially  on  the  end  of  the  nose.  Admiral  of 
the  Red,  White,  and  Blue  is  a  term  similarly  applied  (o  beadles,  hall-porters, 
and  other  functionaries  when  spurting  the  gorgeous  liveries  of  their  office. 

AduUan,  Cava  o£  John  Bright,  in  the  course  of  a  s|ieech  directed 
a^aioAt  Mr.  Horsman  and  other  Liberals  who  disapproved  of  the  Reform 
Bill  introduced  by  Earl  Russell's  administration  in_  1S66,— a  bill  that  contem- 
plated a  sweeping  reduction  of  the  elective  franchise, — said,  "The  right  hon- 
orable gentleinan  is  the  first  of  the  new  party  who  has  retired  into  what  may 
l)e  called  his  political  cave  of  Adullam."  The  reference  was  to  the  discon- 
tented and  distressed  who  gathered  around  David  in  the  cave  of  Adullam 
(/.  Samuel,  xxii.  1.  2).  The  retort  was  obvious,  and  was  instantly  made  by 
l.iird  Elcho,  who  replied  that  the  bat^d  in  the  cave  was  hourly  increasing,  and 
would  succeed  in  delivering  the  House  from  the  tyranny  of  Saul  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) and  his  armor-bearer  (Mr.  Bright).  Adullamite  is  now  an  accepted 
term  fur  a  member  of  any  small  cliiiue  which  tries  to  obstruct  the  party  with 
which  they  habitually  associate,  and  has  soiik  affiliation  with  the  American 
"  mugwump." 
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Advonltjr.  The  poets  and  the  philoaopbers  are  fond  of  cheerfu!  moralii- 
ings  on  (he  advanuges  of  adversiiy.  Firsl  and  foremost,  Shakespeare's  lines 
spnng  to  (he  mind  ; 

Sweet  uv  (tw  HKfl  gf  jidvenjiv, 

Which,  Ukc  Uh  load,  ugly  and  venamoui, 

Wa.™  yei  a  pncioiu  itwd  in  iu  held. 

^.>'oi.ia./i',AQlU.,Sc,  .. 
Carlyle  admiu  that  "adversity  is  sometimes  hard  upon  a  man,  but,"  he 
adds,  "  for  one  man  who  can  stand  prosperity,  there  are  a  hundred  that  will 
Eland  adversity"  {Hereti  attd  Hero-Worikif :  The  Hero  as  Man  of  Lttleri). 
Hazlitt  had  already  said  the  same  thing  in  his  "  Sketches  and  Essays." 
"  Prosperity  is  a  great  teacher ;  adversity  is  a  greater"  (Ott  the  Camiiriatim 
e/  Lvrds).  And  the  arch -plagiarist  Disraeli,  in  "  Endymion."  ch.  Ijit.,  gives  us 
the  aphorism,  "  There  is  no  education  like  adversity."  "  Prosperity,"  says 
Bacon,  "is  the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament ;  adversity  is  the  blessing  of 
the  New;"  and  he  quotes  approving!^  from  Seneca  a  high  speech  after  Ihe 
manner  of  the  Stoics  :  "The  good  things  that  belong  to  prosperity  are  to  be 
wished,  but  the  good  things  that  belong  to  adversity  are  to  be  admired" 
lEuaju:  Of  Aiotriity\.  Aristotle  found  jn  education  "an  ornament  in  pros- 
peritji  and  a  refuge  in  adversity"  (Diogenes  Laertius;  Udci  of  Fammti 
PkileiefktTi).  Butler,  in  "  Hudibras,"  finds  a  reason  ' 
adversity  which  is  as  wise  as  it  is  witty  : 

Fan  1,,  Canio 
Longfellow  finds  a  refuge  in  patience  and  hope : 

Let  ui  be  patinl :  Ihue  ttvcit  affllctloDi 


And  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  bid  u 


Unleu  OUT  weiLkDen  ■pprthend 
We  CU1D01  be  morfi  Uthlul  la  in 
Id  aoythlDg  diat'i  mnnly.  than  t 
lU  foftuue  u  CDDtemptihIe  to  u« 


1.,  Sc.  (. 


AdvertiBiii^  Qnalnt  and  CmloiiB.  The  origin  of  advertising  dales 
back  lo  the  birth  of  the  commercial  spirit,  when  human  beings  began  to  feel 
the  necessity  fur  some  means  of  communicating  their  wants  and  the  business 
they  had  on  hand.  The  ancient  and  medieval  criers  (called  praemts  in 
Rome)  who,  besides  their  public  duties,  announced  the  time,  the  place,  and  the 
conditions  of  sales,  the  hawkers  who  cried  their  own  goods,  the  libtlli  of  the 
Romans  (announcing  the  sales  of  estates,  and  giving  public  notice  of  things 
lost  or  found,  of  absconding;  debtors,  etc),  and  the  hand-bill  or  poster,  which, 
after  the  invention  of  printing,  gradually  superseded  the  town  or  private  crier, 
— these  are  the  various  steps  in  Ihe  evolution  of  Ihe  modern  advertisement. 

The  first  printed  English  newspaper,  the  Ctrtain  Nrvits  af  tkii  Pramt 
Witk,  issued  in  London  m  1643,  contained  nothing  but  news.  Not  until  ten 
years  later,  in  the  Mtrcurim  PotUkut  for  January,  1652,  do  we  meet  with  a 
well -authenticated  advertisemenL  This  relates  to  a  panegyrical  poem  on 
Cromwell's  return  from  Ireland,  and  rutis  as  follows  :  "  Irenodta  Gratulaloria, 
l^  an  Heioick  Poem  -.  being  a  congratulatory  panegyrick  for  my  Lord  General'! 
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But  limost  a  cenluty  previous,  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  oewspipers 
and  newspaper  advertise  men  is  had  been  foreshadowed  in  small  news  pam- 
phlets printed  at  irregular  inlervala  in  Vienna  and  other  parts  of  Germany. 


verse,  and,  like  its  English  successor  which  we  have  just  quoted,  is  the  puff 
of  a  new  publication. 

As  newspapers  grew  apace,  the  art  of  advertising  developed  with  them. 
In  May,  1657,  one  Newcombe  issued  a  weekly  nevtapaper,  Tht  Public  Adver- 
tiser, which  consisted  almost  wholly  of  advertisements  of  a  miscellaneous 
characlcr.  Siniullaneimsly  other  papers  increased  the  number  and  the  variety 
of  their  adverlisenients.  Announcements  of  books  still  held  a  prominent 
position ;  quack  doctors  began  lo  discover  the  value  of  puffery ;  tradesmen 
praised  their  wares  ;  coffee-houses  extolled  the  virtues  of  those  strange  new  . 
drinks,  "cophce"  itself,  chocolate,  and  thai  "eicelleni  and  by  all  Physidans 
approved,  China  drink,  called  by  the  Chtneans  icha,  by  other  nations  lay,  alias 
lee."  But  the  major  pari  of  the  advertisements  related  to  fairs  and  cock- 
lights,  bui^laries  and  highway  robberies,  the  departure  of  coaches  and  stages, 
and  to  what  would  now  be  classed  together  under  the  heading  of  "Lost, 
Strayed,  or  Stolen."  The  number  of  runaway  apprentices,  servants,  and 
negro  boys  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  advertising  literature  of  the  seven- 
teenlh  century.  And  how  shall  we  account  for  the  extraordinary  homeliness 
uf  the  rogues  and  rascals  of  that  period  t  Hardly  a  criminal  or  a  runaway 
but  is  described  as  "  ugly  as  sin."  They  have  ill-favored  countenances, 
smutty  complexions,  black,  rotten  teeth,  flat  wry  noses,  a  hang-dog  expression; 
they  a're  purblind,  or  deaf.  Or  given  to  slabber  in  their  speech.  Our  modem 
lough  must  be  a  beauly  in  comparison  with  these  earlier  wrongdoers.  By 
the  eiglileenih  century,  advertising  had  become  recognited  as  a  means  of 
communication,  not  only  for  the  conveniences  of  trade,  but  for  political  pur- 
poses, for  love-making,  for  for  tune -hunting,  for  swindlmg.  and  for  all  the  other 
needs  and  desires  uf  a  large  comoiuniiy.  By  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  matters  were  very  nearly  as  we  lind  them  now.  The  Lon- 
"""11  Times  and  the  Merniag  Post,  started  modeslly  enough  jp  -■      '     - 

the  eighteenth  cenlury,  were  beginning  lo  m  '  ~    ' 

the  land.     As  they  grew  and  developed,  th< 
upon  the  revenues  from  their  advertising  coluc 
of  adverlising  were  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated  by  tradesmen  and 
the  general  public. 

American  news|iapers  proliled  by  the  example  of  their  BrJliah  predecessors. 
The  first  newajiaper  ihat  succeeded  in  establishing  ilaelf  in  North  America 
was  the  Boston  JVewt  letter.  In  its  initial  number,  dated  Monday,  April  14, 
1704,  it  issued  a  bid  for  advertising  in  this  ungtammatical  form  :  "  All  persons 
who  have  any  houses,  lands,  tenements,  farms,  ships,  vessels,  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  etc.,  to  be  sold  or  let,  or  servants  run  away,  or  goods  stole 
or  lost,  may  have  the  same  insetted  at  ihe  reasonable  rate  uf  twelve  pence 
to  five  shillings,  and  not  to  exceed."  The  first  American  daily  journal,  the 
IndefendtHt  Gatetle  of  New  York,  in  its  second  year.  17S8.  contained  as  many 
---^---'- -■-— ■- --■•-  =-sue.     From  that  lime  on  the  growth 


ihirly-four  advertisements  in  a  single  issue.     From  Ihat  lime  on  the  growth 
of  advertising  in  America  has  been  even  more  stupendous  than  in  England. 
Il  is  inletesting  to  compare  Ihe  advertising  of  Ihe  past  with  that  of  Ihe 
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present.  The  mind  that  is  accustomed  to  read  between  the  lines  can  trace,  in 
their  various  changes  and  developments,  similar  changes  and  developments  in 
habits,  customs,  and  methods  of  thinking  ;  can  estimate  the  vast  augmenta- 
tion in  business  and  in  industrial  resources,  and  the  mighty  evolution  of  public 
and  private  enterprise.  Let  us  go  back  through  the  columns  of  the  news- 
pai>er  press  for  the  last  two  centuries  or  so,  gleaning  those  curious  and  eccen- 
tric advertisements  which  illustrate  in  the  most  amusing  fashion  the  temper 
of  their  respective  periods  and  the  mutations  wrought  by  time. 

The  class  of  advertisements  now  known  as  personals  m;tde  an  early  appear- 
ance in  newspaper  literature. 

But  there  are  a  candor,  a  simplicity,  and  a  ndivetl  in  the  earlier  specimens 
which  are  less  apparent  in  their  successors  of  the  present  day.  There  is  an 
opulence  of  phrase  also  which  would  indicate  equal  opulence  of  pocket,  were 
personals  charged  for  at  the  ruinous  rates  now  current 

Leaving  out  the  (question  of  expense,  a  jilted  suitor  of  to-day  would  hardly 
be  likely  to  vent  his  spleen  in  the  fashion  adopted  by  the  Londoner  who  in-, 
serted  this  notice  in  the  General  Advertiser: 

Whereas,  on  Sunday,  April  la,  1750,  there  was  seen  in  Cheapside,  between  the  hours  of 
four  and  five  in  the  afternoon,  a  youne  gentleman,  dressed  in  a  light-colored  coat,  with  a  blue 
waistcoat,  trimmed  with  silver  lace,  along  with  a  young  ladv  in  mourning,  going  toward  St. 
Martin's,  near  Aldersgate.  This  is,  therefore,  to  acquaint  tne  said  gentleman  (as  a  fiiend)  to 
be  as  expeditious  as  possible  in  the  affair,  lest  otherwise  he  should  unhappily  meet  with  the 
same  disappointment,  at  last,  by  another  stepping  in  in  the  mean  time,  as  a  younc  gentleman 
has  been  lately  served  by  the  aforesaid  young  lady,  who,  after  a  courtship  of  these  four  months 
past,  and  with  her  approbation,  and  in  the  most  public  manner  possible,  and  with  the  utmost 
nooor  as  could  possibly  become  a  gentleman.     Take  this,  sir,  only  as  a  friendly  hint. 

Nor  would  the  modern  head  of  a  family  deem  that  it  comported  with  his 
dignity  to  express  hilarity  at  the  disappearance  of  his  wife  in  the  public  fashion 
adopted  by  this  advertiser  in  the  Essex  (Mass.)  Gazette  of  September  17,  1771 : 

Ran  away  from  losiah  Woodbury,  Cooper,  hb  House  Plasue  for  7  long  years,  Masury 
Old  Moll,  alias  Trial  of  Vengeance.  He  that  lost  will  never  seek  her ;  he  that  shall  keep  her, 
I  will  fpve  two  Bushels  of  Beans.  I  forewarn  all  Persons  in  Town  and  Country  firom  trusting 
said  Trial  of  Vengeance.  1  have  hove  all  the  old  Shoes  I  can  find  for  Joy ;  and  all  my 
neighbors  rejoice  with  me.    A  good  Riddance  of  bad  Ware.     Amen. 

JosiAH  Woodbury. 

Miss  Fisher  inserts  the  following  paragraph  in  the  Public  Advertiser  of 
March  30,  1759: 

To  err  is  a  blemish  entailed  upon  mortality ;  indiscretions  seldom  or  never  escape  firom 
censure,  the  more  heavy  as  the  character  is  more  remarkable  :  and  doubled,  nay,  trebled  by  the 
world  if  the  progress  of  that  character  is  marked  by  success ;  then  malice  shoots  against  it  all 
her  stings,  the  snakes  of  envy  are  let  loose  ;  to  the  humane  and  generous  heart  then  must  the 
injured  appeal,  and  certain  relief  will  be  found  in  impartial  honor.  Miss  Fisher  is  forced  to  sue 
to  that  jurisdiction  to  protect  her  from  the  baseness  of  little  scribblers  and  scurvy  malevo- 
lence ;  iJie  has  been  abused  in  public  papers,  exposed  in  print-shops,  and  to  wind  up  the 
whole,  some  wretches,  mean,  wretched,  ana  venal,  would  impose  upon  the  public  by  daring  to 
publish  her  Memoirs.  She  hopes  to  prevent  the  success  of  their  endeavors  by  thus  pubhcly 
declaring  that  nothing  of  that  sort  has  the  slightest  foundation  in  truth. 

C.  Fish  BR. 

The  above  might  seem  to  the  hasty  thinker  curiously  characteristic  of  time 
and  place.  Yet  history  re{>eats  itself,  as  it  always  must  There  is  atavism 
even  in  advertisements.  Characteristics  that  seem  to  belong  to  a  past  age 
will  recur  in  the  present  Surely  the  Miss  Fisher  of  the  last  century  finds 
her  legitimate  successor,  her  modern  double,  in  the  ElTen  Rose  of  Stamford, 
Connecticut,  who  in  1890  inserted  the  following  advertisement  in  all  the 
newspapers  of  her  native  town  : 

To  MT  Scandalizing  Frikni>s.— I  hope  you  do  not  call  yourselves  Christians,  for  you  are 
a  (ttagrace  to  the  Church.  You  know  nothing  about  me.  I  don't  care  for  your  lying  tongues ; 
I  wonder  that  they  don't  fall  out  of  your  mouths.    You  act  like  fence  cau  and  flying  serpenu. 
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y  biuy  about  mr  for  (fac  lau  nine  yon  Willi  your  nwddliD^ ;  pleut  tell 

luldget  tired  or  playing  uukc  ill  ihc  lime.     If  you  do 
'"       "        '  '  '''  MlB  ElLIH  koU. 

Matrimonial  adverlisements  ate  now  often  roughly  grou|>ed  under  the  head  of 
"  Personals"  by  newspaper  managers  who  lacli  tiie  nicer  perceptive  qualities. 
In  truth,  they  form  a  department  by  themselves.  Tbej^  nave  a  literature  of 
their  own.     In  recenl  years  they  have  even  developed  journalistic  organs  of 

An  engaging  leatuie  uf  these  wuuld-be  husbands  and  wives  has  ever  been 
their  freedom  Truni  baahfulness  ot  maituaist  konii  in  the  pioclamalion  of  their 
own  charms.  They  are  almost  always  handsome,  oi  beautiful,  or  distingui shell- 
looking,  sweet -tempered  and  aci:uinplished,  well  boin,  well  tnannered,  and 
well  educated.  They  are  often  wealthy,  or,  at  least,  in  possession  of  a  com- 
-forlable  income.  One  wonders  how  it  is  they  have  escaped  Hymen  so  long, 
and  still  more  why  they  aie  obliged  to  seek  alien  means  u(  courting  him. 

John  Houghton,  whu  in  1682  stalled  a  weekly  entitled  A  Colttcliim  for  Uu 
Improvcmtnt  ej  Husbattdry  and  Trade,  which  proved  one  uf  the  chief  pro- 
molen  of  early  advertising,  was  the  father  of  matiimonial  announcement!!. 
In  his  issue  of  July  19,  1695,  he  inserted  two  adveitisemenis  of  wishful  bride- 

Soums.  But  the  public  was  suspicious  of  the  innuvalioii,  and  a  few  weeks 
ter  the  editor  found  it  necessary  to  explain  that  the  '■  proposals  for  matches" 
were  genuine,  promising,  moreover,  to  manage  all  necessary  negotiations 
*>  with  the  utmi>st  secrecie  and  prudence."  After  that  be  seems  to  have  found 
custom.  Imitators  followed,  and  in  1775  a  marriage  bureau  was  even  started 
ill  London,  but  it  came  to  grief  through  an  txpesi  of  its  very  questionable 
methods  in  the  Tean  and  Country  Magamne  of  the  neat  year.  Nevertheless, 
matrimonial  advertisements  waxed  apace.  A  very  cnriuus  one  appeared  in 
BclFs  Wakly  Meiscngir  Q.i  May  28,  1797: 

Mutfacw  l»»oD,  in  Bothnll,  Cunb«l»d,  intindi  10  lie  married  it  Holm  a>un:b.0D 
Ihc  Tliur»d»y  bclbn  Whinuntide  neii, whenevirihai  may  bappen,  and  loteiura  10  tloihwell 
10  dine.  Mr.  Reid  givei  a  iDikty  lo  be  rouied ;  £d  Cl'm«i»n  gi>u  a  <al  tanib  lo  be 
roaiied:  William  Eliiol  givei  a  hen  10  be  roaued:  Joseph  Uib»n  givei  a  fal  call  lo  be 
loaned.  And  in  onlerihai  all  Ihb  loail  meal  may  be  veil  bailed,  da  you  lee.  Mary  Pearxia, 
belly  HodgKjn,  Mary  Eu«h1ey,  Molly  Fuher.  Sarah  Briicoe,  and  Belly  Ponhouie.  giM  each 

that  he  11  ar  prewnl  diaengaged ;  and  ad  visci  ihem  lo  con^der  thai  althoUEh  Ihcre  be  luck  In 
leisure,  yet  in  this  caie  dcTaya  are  datlgcroui  \  tor,  with  him,  il  ia  delennined  it  iball  be  firM 


Humph,  what  mad  folly  \  1  can't  find  her  thu9 ;  exptrtut  liqusf.  Yei  with  the  dying 
rear  Ihb  final  eHon.  Dear  tribe  of  nnonhuiTaphical  wriien  on  uniidy  paper,  (pan  Ibronce 
Fiini,  who,  nol  being  an  elderly  getnleman  or  meaiu,  neither  could  nil  you  if  he  would,  mtr 
nuldlf  becoutd.  A  llred  AlheoianKekinB  lomethiiic  new.  Epicurean  in  the  true,  not  base 
RBK,  far  traveMed,  much  bul  111  read.  lDcon%ible  Irulhietler;  ilbaca  botei,  the  puffing  ull 


igh-lmd,  reslfiil,  yyjaia,  delighl  lo  mind^  pleaanre  lo  eye, 

Hnoi'muE,  Herald  Office. 


t^wif,  where  an  Ihou!    Alai  '    "'    '        '      " 


ily.  I  fe>r,  ^  „ 
sensible  was  the  following  advertiser  in  the  London  TSmtn 
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Even  the  **  Wants"  column  has  its  amosmg  features.  Here  is  a  very  credit- 
able specimen  from  the  London  Times  of  the  year  1850 : 

Do  YOU  Want  a  Sbrvant?  Neceisity  prompu  the  question.  The  advertiser  offbrs 
his  SKKV1CKS  to  any  lady  or  gentleman,  company,  or  others,  in  want  of  a  truly  faithful,  con- 
lidential  servant  in  any  capacity,  not  menial,  where  a  practical  knowledge  ot  human  nature 
in  various  parts  of  the  world  would  be  available.  Could  undertake  any  affair,  of  small  or 
peat  importance,  where  talent,  inviolable  secrecy,  or  good  address  would  be  necessary.  Has 
moved  in  the  best  and  worst  societies,  without  being  contaminated  by  either ;  has  never  been 
a  servant :  begs  to  recommend  himself  as  one  who  knows  his  place ;  is  moral,  temperate, 
middle-aged  ;  no  objection  to  any  part  of  the  world.  Could  advise  any  capitalist  wishing  to 
increase  nis  income  and  have  the  control  of  his  own  money.  Could  act  as  secretary  or  valet 
to  any  ladv  or  gentleman.  Can  give  advice,  or  hold  his  tongue,  sing,  dance,  play,  fence, 
box,  preach  a  sermon,  tell  a  story,  be  grave  or  gay,  ridiculous  or  sublime,  or  oo  anything, 
firom  the  curling  of  a  peruke  to  Uie  storming  of^a  ciudel— but  never  to  excel  his  master. 
Address,  etc. 

Does  the  reader  note  the  nice  condescension  of  this  paragon  in  engaging 
never  to  excel  his  master  ?  He  will  keep  his  multiform  accomplishments  in 
check,  so  as  not  to  overshadow  his  employer. 

Here  are  a  few  more  "  Wants'*  from  various  portions  of  the  globe  that  tell 
their  own  story  and  tell  it  joyously  and  well : 

From  the  Clevedon  (Eng.)  Mercury: 

Wanted— A  really  plain  but  experienced  and  efficient  governess  for  three  girls,  eldest  lO. 
Music,  French,  and  German  required.  Brilliancy  of  conversation,  fascination  of  manner,  and 
symmetry  of  form  objected  to,  as  the  father  is  much  at  home  and  there  are  grown-up  sons. 
Address  Mater,  Post-Office,  Clevedon. 

From  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman : 

Servant— Wanted,  by  a  family  living  in  an  Edinburgh  flat,  a  general  servant,  who  will 
andly  superintend  her  mistress  in  cooking  and  washing,  nursing  the  babv,  etc.  She  will 
iiave  everv  Sunday  and  two  nights  out  in  each  week,  and  the  use  of  the  diawing-room  for 
the  reception  of  her  friends.    Address  A.  F.,  Scotsman  Office. 

From  the  Paris  Figaro : 

Wanted — A  professor  to  come  twice  a  week  to  the  house  of  a  noble  family  in  order  to 
reform  the  pronunciation  of  a  parrot. 

The  ingenuous  reader  may  have  imagined  that  prize-fightipg  and  boxing 
were  the  especial  privileges  of  the  stronger  half  of  humanity.  A  glance  at 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  eighteenth -century  papers  will  convince  him 
of  his  mistake.  The  following  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  instance.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Dculy  Post  oi  July  17,  1728,  in  the  form  of  a  challenge  and 
answer : 

Whereas  I,  Ann  Field,  of  Stoke-Newington,  ass-driver,  well  known  for  my  abilities  in  box- 
ing in  my  own  defence  wherever  it  happened  in  my  way,  having  been  affronted  by  Mrs. 
Stokes,  styled  the  European  Championess,  do  fairly  invite  her  to  a  trial  of  the  best  skill  in 
boxing,  for  ten  pounds,  fair  rise  and  uill ;  and  question  not  but  to  give  her  such  proofs  of  my 
judgment  that  shall  oblige  her  to  acknowledge  me  Championess  of  the  Stage,  to  the  entire 
satisbciion  of  all  my  friends. 

I.  Elizabeth  Stokes,  of  the  city  of  London,  have  not  fought  in  this  way  since  I  fought  the 
famous  boxing  woman  of  Billingsgate  twenty-nine  minutes,  and  gained  a  complete  victory 
(which  b  six  years  ago) ;  but  as  the  £&mous  Stoke-Newington  ass- woman  dares  me  to  fight  her 
ror  the  ten  pounds,  I  do  assure  her  I  will  not  fail  meeting  tier  for  the  said  sum,  and  doubt  not 
that  the  blows  which  I  shall  present  her  with  will  be  more  difficult  for  her  to  digest  than  she 
ever  gave  her  asses. 

But  it  seems  to  have  been  discovered  that  even  these  degraded  creatures 
had  not  lost  all  the  characteristics  of  their  sex.  Some  challenges  provide 
that  each  woman  shall  hold  half  a  crown  in  each  hand,  "  the  first  woman  that 
drops  the  money  to  lose  the  battle."  Evidently  the  feminine  temptation  to 
use  the  nails  instead  of  the  fists  had  to  be  provided  against 
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The  Newcastle  Couranl  of  January  4,  1770,  contained  this  notice,  which 
could  not  have  failed  tu  Cicile  curiosity  : 

llili  li  10  acquaint  Ihc  public,  Ihil  on  Monday  the  lini  iiuiiiil.  being  the  Lodie  (or 
monlhly  mectinc)  Night  of  ibe  Fne  and  Acccpied  Muoni  ol  <hc  iid  ReginKni  held  al  tbc 
l>«w)i,  Dcu  Newiale  (Ncwcaitle),  Mis.  Bell,  ihe  ludlady  of  ibe  hDUM,1in>ke  open  a  door 

■djacmi   room,  made  <wo  hole*  throilgh  Ihe  wall,  and,  t^  ihal  itrmtmgem,  dltcovered  the 

tbund  out  the  lecret^  IB  witling  10  make  It  known  10  all  her  lei.  So  any  lady  who  ia  desinnii 
of  learning  Ihe  ■ecreti  o(  Freemaionry.  hy  apj^yiuE  lo  that  well-learned  woman  (Mn.  Bell, 
Ihai  lived  bheen  yean  in  and  about  Newgate)  may  be  infttntclediq  the  vecreu  or  Haionry. 

Ou[  adverlising  ancestors  frequently  broke  into  verse.  Here  is  a  fair  sam- 
ple from  the  Saletn  (Mass.)  Register  of  September  6,  iSoi,  in  which  poetry 
and  prose,  remonstrance  and  business,  are  quaintly  intermixed : 

The  followini  linei  were  wriiien  in  the  ihop  of  the  lubscriber  by  a  Hn  of  St.  CiiapiB, 
viewing  with  contempt  the  lyranaii:aL  and   oppieujve  dupouEJoii  of  a  maa  who  hai  Ihnt- 
ened  vengeance  on  hit  nei^bor's  buiineu  beauie  the  amcte  he  dealt  in  la  Shod  : 
Salem,  9th  Mo.  tnh,  iBoi. 

Oh  Shame  i  that  Man  a  Dog  ihould  imiuie. 


M?ho"^ereby  he  did  bli  ^  6amy°'' 
O  Man,  «icb  actions  from  the  page  eraK, 

J.  MA>aniLD,3nl. 
But  it  is  tradesmen,  quacks,  theatrical  managers,  etc.,  people,  in  thoit, 
who  wish  to  attract  the  public  attention  to  their  own  pecuniary  prolil, — it  is 
this  portion  of  the  race  who  have  developed  advertising,  especially  in  (he 
latter  half  of  the  present  century,  into  an  art  that  taxes  all  the  creative  facul- 
ties of  the  human  mind.  Their  forerunners  of  past  ages  trusted  merely  10 
the  resources  of  a  gorgeous  vocabulary.  They  used  up  all  the  laudatory 
adjectives  in  the  language,  and  there  was  an  end  on  'L  Their  successors  of 
to-day  know  better.  They  understand  such  appeals  are  made  only  to  the  ere 
and  are  imniedialely  forgotten.  It  is  neces.<iary  to  arrest  attention,  to  startle, 
[o  pique  cuiitisily,  to  do  something  odd,  bizarre,  im/r/,  extravagant, — to  be 
sensatiimal  above  everything.  Such  methods  set  people  to  wondering, 
thinking,  and  talking.  The  earliest  appeals  of  this  sort  were  made  in  the 
comparatively  conventional  direction  of  literature  and  art.  Wit.  poetry,  and 
wood-engraving  were  called  into  play.  At  first  it  was  very  poor  wit,  poor 
poetry,  poor  wood -en  graving.  When  the  novelty  wore  off  it  ceased  to  attract 
attention.  Then  advertisers  began  to  turn  themselves  into  Maecenases.  They 
patronized  the  skilful  pen  and  the  cunning  pencil.  The  world  would  be 
astonished  if  it  kitew  how  many  men  now  famous  have  written  puffs  for 
tradesmen.  And  two  men,  one  in  England  and  another  in  America,  have  won 
lame  for  Ihemseives  in  Ihe  exclusive  service  of  the  advertiser.  The  first  was 
George  Robins,  the  English  auctioneer,  whose  advertisements  of  estates  for 
sale  were,  half  a  century  ago,  conned  and  studied  with  as  much  gusto  as  Ihe 
latest  poem  or  romance.  His  description  of  that  terrestrial  paradise  whose 
only  drawback  was  "the  litter  of  the  rose-leaves  and  Ihe  tioise  of  the  night- 
ingales" has  become  a  classic.  The  second  is  Mr.  Powers,  formerly  of  Wana- 
maker's  Bazaar,  in  Philadelphia,  He  had  a  facility  of  phrase,  a  virile  simplicity 
of  style,  a  directness  and  on  ingenuous  candor,  that  indicated  literary  abtlitiei 
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of  a  high  order.  When  he  wrote  them,  Wanamaker's  advertisements  won  a 
national  reputation.  Many  people  turned  to  them  first  when  they  took  up 
the  morning  papers,  sure  of  finding  something  fresh  and  interesting  even  if 
they  had  no  desire  to  purchase. 

As  to  art,  Cruikshank  was  the  first  well-known  man  to  lend  his  pencil  to 
the  advertiser.  His  capital  sketch,  made  for  a  blacking-establishment,  of  the 
cat  seeing  herself  reflected  and  spitting  at  the  boot,  is  still  in  use  after  half  a 
century's  service.  A  London  soap-firm  recently  purchased  the  right  of  re- 
producing one  of  John  Rogers's  most  famous  little  groups.  And  you  have 
but  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  any  modern  periodical  to  recognize  what  excellent 
work,  mostly  unsigned  and  unacknowledged,  but  betraying  the  well-known 
characteristics  of  eminent  artists,  is  done  for  advertising  purposes.  Famous 
works  of  art,  also,  have  been  pressed  into  the  same  service  in  an  indirect  way. 
Hotels  and  bar-rooms  attract  custom  by  hanging  on  their  walls  the  authentic 
works  of  great  masters,  old  and  new.  Cigarette-dealers  and  others  reproduce 
uncopyrighted  masterpieces  in  miniature  form,  and  give  them  away  with  their 
wares. 

But  as  the  spirit  of  journalism  has  invaded  literature  and  art,  so  it  has 
invaded  the  advertising  business.  The  sensational  methods  of  editors  and 
reporters  have  been  aped  by  the  advertisers  in  near-by  columns.  Who  does 
not  remember  the  thrilling  "reading  notices,"  once  so  popular,  which,  after 
holding  you  breathless  with  the  account  of  an  accident,  a  love-story,  a  tale  of 
adventure,  finally  landed  you  into  a  box  of  pills  or  a  bottle  of  castor  oil  ? 
Then  there  was  the  enigmatical  notice,  not  yet  extinct,  which  arrested  atten- 
tion and  kept  you  in  wondering  suspense,  until  such  time  as  the  advertiser 
deemed  ripe  to  spring  the  explanation, — the  notice  which  cried,  **  In  the  name 
of  the  Prophet,"  and  waited  until  you  had  pricked  up  your  ears  before  it 
added,  **  Figs."  An  early  example  of  this  occurred  in  London  some  thirty 
years  ago.  One  morning  the  good  people  woke  up  to  find  the  interrogation 
••  Who's  Blank  ?"  staring  them  everywhere  in  the  face, — in  the  newspapers,  on 
the  walls  and  hoardings  of  the  town,  even  on  the  pavements.  As  dav  after 
day  passed,  the  reiterated  qnerv  set  evervbody  to  thinking.  **  Who  incieed  is 
Blank  ?"  So  everylwdy  asked,  but  nobody  knew.  Presently  the  words  "  Fire  I 
Fire  1  Thieves  !  Thieves  I"  following  the  query,  deepened  the  mystery.  At 
last  the  secret  was  out  when  the  enterprising  owner  of  a  newly-i>atented  safe 
added  his  name  to  the  announcement. 

The  mysterious  statement,  in  large  letters,  "  724  More,'*  which  simulta- 
neously invaded  the  American  press  all  over  the  country,  carried  wonder  and 
even  uneasiness  to  many  an  American  household.  One  can  imagine  the  whole 
family  puzzling  their  brains  over  it  for  days.  Finally,  one  morning.  Young 
Hopeful  bursts  out  breathlessly,  "  Pop  !  I  know  what  724  More  is  I"  "  What 
is  it  ?"  cries  every  one,  expectantly.  "  Pancakes  !"  And  then  it  comes  out 
that  724  more  pancakes  can  be  made  out  of  Puff 's  Baking  Powder  than  out 
of  any  other. 

Tricks  of  the  type  are  a  lower  form  of  art,  and  have  now  lost  much  of  their 
efficacy.  It  is  only  the  uninventive  mind  that  seeks  to  attract  attention  by 
italics,  capitals,  exclamation  marks,  and  the  use  of  strange  and  uncouth  letters. 
Even  the  familiar  trick  of  setting  up  announcements  in  diagonal  form,  or 
of  inverting  the  letters,  palls  upon  a  sated  public.  There  is  still  great  virtue, 
however,  in  large  capitals  and  the  force  of  iteration.  If  day  in  and  day  out 
the  public  have  the  name  of  any  article  pressed  conspicuously  upon  their 
attention,  that  name  is  unconsciously  fixed  in  the  mind  like  a  household  word. 
And  the  effect  is  more  certain  if  the  name  appears  in  some  unlooked-for  spot 
and  in  an  unfamiliar  environment.  The  knowledge  of  these  facts  has  led 
advertisers  to  drop  their  lines  in  other  places  besides  the  daily  papers. 
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And  so  it  came  vouml  ihat  bill-posters  stuck  up  flaring  advertisements  sn 
walls,  on  fences,  on  bill-boards,  thai  the  interiors  of  cars  and  omnibuses  were 
decorated  with  si^iis,  that  pavements  were  stencilled  with  trade  notices,  that 
peripatetic  artists  swarmed  over  the  country  painting  the  names  of  quack 
medicines  on  the  palings  of  fences,  the  sides  of  houses  and  barns,  on  rocks, 
trees,  and  river-banks. 

Bill-posdng  was  first  used  in  connection  with  the  drama.  The  very  name 
indicates  this.  As  far  back  as  i  $79,  John  Northbrooke,  in  bis  treatise  against 
theatrical  performances,  says,  "They  use  tu  set  up  their  bills  upon  posts, 
some  cerluD  days  before,  to  admonish  people  to  make  resort  to  their  thea- 
tres." Later,  notices  of  houses  to  rent,  of  sales,  auction,  etc.,  were  posted. 
Then  followed  all  manner  of  advertisements.  But  not  until  twoscote  years 
ago  was  bill. posting  systematized  into  a  business.  Anciently  the  best  bill- 
poster was  the  mighty  man  of  brass  and  muscle,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  law 
or  license,  tote  down  his  rival's  placard  and  set  up  his  own  in  its  stead.  Some, 
times  the  riral  would  show  fighL  Sometimes  the  owner  of  the  property 
would  object  10  its  desecration,  and  serve  an  injunction  on  the  bill. poster.  Un- 
daunted, however,  the  latter  would  lease  out  his  contract  to  another  man,  who 
would  slick  up  his  bills  before  the  court  could  issue  a  new  injunction.  At  last 
the  system  of  leasing  apace  sprang  up.  The  owner  leased  his  space  to  the 
bill-sticker,  who  could  enforce  the  right  aa  against  his  rival.  This  system 
dales  from  1876.  It  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  large  firms,  many  of  whom 
control  space  throughout  the  entire  Union,  and  can,  at  a  moment's  bidding, 
proclaim  the  merits  of  a  soap  or  a  patent  medicine  throughout  the  land. 

Worst  of  all,  the  bill-poster  has  amalgamated  with  the  peripatetic  artist 
of  the  brush.  When  the  latter  first  sprang  into  being,  he  was  a  distinct 
individuality  and  a  most  offensive  one.  Nothing  in  nature  was  too  sacred  for 
him, — indeed,  the  more  sacred,  the  greater  the  advertisement  The  most 
magnificent  scenery  was  profaned.  The  sign-painter  often  had  to  stand  up  lo 
his  neck  in  water,  or  dimb  apparently  inaccessible  peaks,  to  reach  the  most 
striking  locality  for  his  "ad."  He  was  hooted  by  the  newspapers,  and  shot 
at  by  enraged  worshippers  of  the  beautiful.  But  no  danger,  no  difficulty, 
daunted  him. 

The  most  remarkable  of  these  early  pioneers  was  the  owner  of  a  certain 
Plantation  Bitters.  He  devised  an  enigmatic  inscription,  "S.  T.  1860.  X.," 
which  shortly  appeared  in  every  newspaper  and  on  every  available  fence, 
rock,  tree,  bill-board,  or  barn  throughout  the  country,  on  w^ons,  railroad- 
cars,  ships,  and  steamers.  One  day  all  the  exposed  rocks  in  the  Niagara 
rapids  bloomed  oul  with  the  mystic  sign.  Forest-trees  along  the  lines  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  were  hewn  down  lo  afford  the  passengers  a  glim|)se 
of  the  same  announcement  emblaxoned  in  letters  four  hundr^  feet  high  on 
the  mountain -side.  Then  the  manufacturer's  agents  went  abroad.  Cheops' 
pyramid  was  not  too  sacreil  for  him,  nor  the  place  on  Mount  Ararat  where  the 
Ark  is  said  to  have  landed.  He  even  announced  that  he  would  discover  the 
North  Pole  for  the  express  purpose  of  decorating  it  with  the  cabalistic  words. 
And  what  did  the  words  mean  P  Many  puzzled  their  heads  over  Ihem  in 
vain.  Not  until  the  proprietor  had  retired  with  a  fortune  did  he  reveal  the 
secret     "S.  T.  i860.  X."  meant.  "Slatted  trade  in  i860  with  |icl" 

But  we  have  not  yet  exhausted  all  the  arts  of  the  advertiser.  Something 
should  be  said  about  the  sad-eyed  sandwich-man,  braced  between  two  biir 
boards  and  set  adrift  In  the  Crowded  streets ;  something  also  of  the  various 
perambu  1  a  tory  advertise  men  18  which  have  been  gradually  evolved  from  this 
simple  germ ;  of  the  negro  gentleman  exquisitely  arrayed,  save  only  for  a 
huge  standijig  collar,  on  which  is  printed  the  name  of  the  firm  that  employs 
him ;  of  the  army  of  tall  men,  all  over  six  feet  six  inches  in  height,  whom  a 
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manufiicturer  of  rubber  goods  clad  in  long  rubber  coats,  bearing  his  name 
and  trade-mark,  and  then  cast  out  on  the  highways  and  by-ways  of  tne  metrop* 
olis  ;  of  the  countless  numbers  of  men  and  boys  bedecked  in  fantastic  cos- 
tumes and  placed  in  the  streets  to  distribute  circulars. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a  London  manager  invented  a  new  advertising 
scheme  which  has  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  many  similar  devices.  A  drama 
called  "  The  Dead  Heart"  was  being  played  at  his  theatre.  He  ordered  ten 
hundred  thousand  hearts  to  be  printed  in  red,  inscribed  with  the  words  Dead 
Heart,  and  had  them  posted  everywhere,  upon  the  pavements,  upon  the  walls, 
upon  the  trees  in  the  parks,  upon  the  seats,  and  even  upon  the  backs  of 
revellers  who  were  returning  home  in  a  convivial  but  oblivious  mood. 
Twenty  years  later,  one  of  his  imitators  devised  a  still  more  startling  scheme. 
He  was  manager  of  the  melodrama  "  The  Mystery  of  a  Hansom  Cab." 
Hiring  a  number  of  hansoms,  he  placed  in  each  the  dummy  figure  of  a  man 
in  a  dress  suit,  with  blood-bespattered  shirt,  and  had  them  driven  through  the 
principal  streets.  He  succeeded  even  better  than  he  had  expected.  The 
ghastly  s|>ectacle  became  the  talk  of  all  London.  The  newspapers  denounced 
It  as  an  atrocity.  It  was  said  that  nervous  people  had  fainted,  that  children  had 
screamed,  and  that  ladies  had  ^one  off  in  hysterics.  Finally,  the  authorities 
gave  the  lucky  manager  an  additional  *'ad."  by  ordering  the  hansoms  back  to 
the  stables  under  pain  of  arrest. 

Over  in  Vienna,  a  theatrical  manager  advertised  for  five  thousand  cats. 
The  strange  announcement  attracted  general  attention.  At  the  appointed  day 
and  hour  the  entrance  to  the  theatre  was  blocked  by  a  vast  crowd  of  men, 
women,  and  children  with  bags,  baskets,  or  coat-pockets  stuffed  with  cats. 
The  manager  bought  them  all,  fixed  labels  around  their  necks  announcing 
the  first  performance  of  a  g^and  pantomime  in  the  following  week,  then 
turned  them  loose,  and  let  them  scamper  off  in  all  directions.  Of  course  the 
manager  did  not  depend  merely  on  the  labels.  He  knew  that  the  novelty  of 
the  scheme  would  set  press  and  public  to  talking,  and  he  was  right  in  his 
calculations. 

A  story  has  recently  gone  the  rounds  of  the  press  which  is  quite  good 
enough  to  be  true.  A  poor  clergyman  wishing  to  buy  hymn-boolcs  for  his 
congregation  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  a  London  firm  offered  to  supply 
him  gratuitously  with  a  line  of  books  containing  certain  advertisements.  The 
minister  complied,  thinking  to  himself  that,  when  the  books  arrived,  the  ad- 
vertisements could  be  removed,  but,  to  his  joy  and  surprise,  he  found  no  inter- 
leaved advertisements.  On  the  first  Sunday  after  the  new  books  had  been 
distributed,  the  congregation  found  themselves  singing, — 

Hark  I  the  herald  angels  sing. 
Beecham's  Pills  are  just  the  thing ; 
Peace  on  earth  and  mercy  mild. 
Two  for  man  and  one  for  child." 

Advice.  An  axiom  of  proverbial  as  well  as  of  written  philosophy  is 
summed  up  in  this  phrase  of  Hazlitt*s :  "  Our  friends  are  generally  ready 
to  do  everything  for  us  except  the  very  thing  we  wish  them  to  do.  There  is 
one  thing  in  particular  they  are  alwavs  disix>sed  to  give  us,  and  which  we  are 
as  unwilling  to  take,  namely,  advice.  {^Characteristics^  No.  88.)  Johnson  offers 
an  excellent  reason  both  for  the  willin^ess  on  one  side  and  the  unwillingness 
on  the  other :  "  Advice,  as  it  always  gives  a  temporary  appearance  of  superi- 
ority, can  never  be  very  grateful,  even  when  it  is  most  necessary  or  most 
jumcious.*'  {Rambler^  No.  87.)  If  this  be  true,  then  it  evidently  follows,  to 
quote  his  own  words  again  from  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Piozzi,  "  The  advice  that  is 
wanted  is  generally  unwelcome,  and  that  which  is  not  wanted  is  generally  im- 
pertinent."   Horace  Smith,  therefore,  suggests  quite  the  right  attitude  towards 
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advice,  and  especially  good  advice ;  "  Gomi  advice  is  one  of  those  injuries 
which  a  good  man  oughl,  if  possible,  to  Torgive,  bu!  at  all  events  to  forget  at 
once."  {TAt  Tin  Trumptt:  Advi^i.)  The  ingenuous  few  thai  occasionally 
seem  to  seek  advice  really  wan)  something  else  ;  "  We  ask  advice,  but  we 
mean  B|)|irobation."  (Coliwn  ;  Laean.)  Yet  Benjamin  Franklin  has  so  lillle 
worldly  wisdom  as  lo  say  in  his  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac,"  "They  that  will 
not  l«  counselled  will  not  be  helped."  To  be  sure,  he  adds  almost  in  the 
same  breath,  "  We  ma;  give  advice,  but  we  cannot  give  conduct," — a  thought, 
by  the  way,  which  he  stole  from  La  Rochefoucauld  :  "  We  give  advice,  but  we 
cannot  give  the  wisdom  to  prolit  by  it."  Saadi,  in  the  "  GulistSn,"  makes  a 
sage  remark  when  he  says,  "  Ele  who  gives  advice  to  a  self- conceited  man 
stands  himself  in  need  uf  counsel  fiom  another."  (ch.  viii.,  Ruleifor  Conduct  in 
U/(.)  But  he  fails  to  recognize  that  all  men  in  this  sense  are  self- conceited. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  if  Bailey  be  right,  self-conceit  should  inchne  them  to 
hearken  :  "  The  worst  men  often  give  the  best  advice."  {Feilui.  if.  A  Village 
Ftaii.)  \n  the  face  of  all  this  human  unwillingness,  however,  Alphonso  the 
Wise  of  Castile  was  bold  enough  to  say,  "  Had  1  been  present  at  the  Crea- 
tion, I  would  have  given  some  useful  hints  for  the  belter  ordering  of  the 

A.  E.  I.  O.  Ti.  These  five  vowels  were  stamped  by  Frederick  111.  of  Ger- 
many upon  coins  and  medals,  and  inscribed  upon  public  buildines.  They  had 
originally  been  used  at  the  coronation  of  his  predecessor,  Albert  II.,  then 
standing  for  Atbertus  Electus  Imperator  Optimus  VivaL  At  his  own  coro- 
nation at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1440,  Frederick  retained  (he  initials,  with  this 
altered  meaning,  Archidui  Eleclus  Imperator  Optime  VivaL  It  became  a 
favorite  pastime  for  learned  and  ingenious  men  to  fit  new  readings  to  the 
motto.  Frederick  himself,  in  a  manuscript  referred  to  by  the  librarian  of 
Leopold  L,  quoted  a  flattering  German  version,  Allcr  Ehren  Ist  Oesterreich 
Voll,  ('•  Austria  is  crowned  with  all  honor,")  but  it  is  recorded  that  he  had 
to  remove  an  equally  unflattering  inscription  in  the  Burg,  Aller  Erst  Ist 
Oesterreich  Verdorben. 

Rasch,  organist  of  the  Scholtencloster,  discovered  no  less  than  two  hundred 
possible  readings,  which  he  gave  to  the  world  about  IjSa  Three  of  these  are 
especially  famous :  Austria  Erit  In  Orbe  Ultima,  "Austria  will  be  the  last  in 
the  world.-  and  Austriae  Est  Imperare  Orbi  Universo,  and  Alles  Erdreich  Ist 
Oesterreich  Unleithan,  the  last  being  a  free  translation  into  German  of  the 
Latin  of  the  second.  The  initial  ingenuity  of  both  is  retained  in  the  English 
equivalent :  Austria's  Empire  Is  Over  all  Universal. 

AfDulty.  A  term  made  famous  by  American  Free-I-overs,  meaning  a  per- 
son of  the  opposite  sex  who  is  in  such  perfect  harmimy,  mentally,  spiritually, 
and  physically,  with  one's  self,  that  a  hieher  law — a  law  above  all  mere  human 
codes  and  conventions,  and,  therefore,  above  the  seventh  commandment,  which 
was  numbered  among  human  ordinances — urged  these  twain  to  become  one 
flesh.  A  complete  life  or  destiny  could  lie  fulAlled,  not  by  a  single  individual, 
but  by  a  couple.  Each  must  have  its  aflinity.  The  greater  duly  of  life  was 
to  discover  this  alttr  fgo.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  necessitated  numerous  ex- 
periments on  the  way.  The  Free-Lovers  were  largely  influenced  by  Goethe's 
"Elective  Affinities."  in  which  human  beings  are  likened  to  chemical  sub- 
stances that  repel  or  attract  one  another  by  eternal  laws.  Only  Goethe  hesi- 
tates to  sav  eiplicitly  that  this  chemical  force  thrust  upon  man  by  the  demoniac 
powers  refeascs  him  from  personal  responsibility.  The  Free-Lovers  not  only 
explicitly  stated  this,  not  only  asserted  that  man  was  excusable,  but  went  fur- 
ther, and  taught  that  it  was  his  sacred  duly  to  break  through  the  traditional 
code  and  satisfy  his  higher  self.     The  sect  became  prominent  in   1850,  and 
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established  several  communities,  the  most  famous  being  at  Oneida,  New  York. 
They  were  a  constant  target  for  the  humorists.  Artemus  Ward  has  an  excel- 
lent bit  of  fooln^g  on  the  community  at  Berlin  Heights,  Ohio.  He  describes 
how  he  set  up  his  great  moral  show  in  the  neighborhood,  and  how  the  Free- 
Lovers  came  flocking  round  the  doors,  among  them  "a  perfeckly  orful-lookin' 
female,"  whose  "gownd  was  skanderlusly  short  and  her  trowsis  was  shameful 
to  behold." 

The  ex8«ntric  female  clutched  me  frantically  by  the  arm  and  hollerd  : 

"  You  air  mine,  O  you  air  mine !" 

"  Scarcely,"  I  sed,  endeverin  to  git  loose  from  her.     But  she  cluns  to  me  and  sed  • 

"  You  air  my  Affinerty  I" 

"  What  upon  arth  is  that?"  I  shouted. 

"  Dost  thou  not  know  ?" 

"  No.  I  dostcnt !" 

"  Listen,  man,  &  I'll  tell  ye  !"  sed  the  strange  female :  *'  for  years  I  hav  yearned  for  thee 
I  knowd  thou  wast  in  the  world,  sumwhares,  tho  I  didn't  know  whare.     My  hart  sed  he 
would  cum  and  I  took  courage.     He  has  cum— he's  here— you  air  him— you  air  my  Affinerty. 

0  'tis  too  mutch,  too  mutch  !"  and  she  sobbed  agin. 

*'  Yes,"  1  anseied.  "  I  think  it  is  a  dam  site  too  mutch  !" 

*•  Hast  thou  not  yearned  lor  me  ?"  she  yelled,  ringin'  her  hands  like  a  femaie  play-actor. 
"  Not  a  yearn  !"  1  bellered  at  the  top  of  my  voice,  throwin'  her  away  from  me. — Artemut 
Ward,  Hit  Bock:  Among  the  Free-Lovers. 

Agatbocles'  Pot.  Agathocles,  the  celebrated  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  was 
originally  a  potter :  in  his  greatness  he  always  affected  extreme  humility, 
having 'an  earthen  pot  placed  beside  him  at  table  to  remind  him  of  his 
origin. 

A  poor  relation  is  the  most  irrelevant  thing  in  nature,  a  piece  of  impertinent  correspondency, 
...  a  death's-head  at  your  banquet,  Agathocles'  pot,  a  Mordecai  in  your  gate,  a  Lazarus  at 
your  door,  a  lion  in  your  path,  .  .  .  the  ounce  of  sour  in  a  pound  of^sweet. — Lamb's  Elia  : 
l*0or  Relations, 

Agitate,  agitate,  agitate!  This  advice,  which  seems  a  reminiscence  of 
Demosthenes's  "Action,  action,  action  1**  {q.  v\  was  given  to  the  Irish  people 
by  the  Marquis  of  Angleseawhen  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  0*Connell  caught  up  the  phrase  and  followed  the  advice  it 
inculcated.  Hence  he  was  known  as  "  the  Irish  Agitator."  But  Parnell  deemed 
that  a  better  watchword  was  '*  Organize,  organize,  organize  !" 

Agnostic  (Gr.  d  privative,  and  yi'wcrrof,  knowing,  known,  kno7uable).  One 
who  believes  that  the  finite  mind  can  comprehend  only  the  finite  world,  and 
that  God  and  the  infinite  and  the  causes  that  underlie  appearances  are  neces- 
sarily unknown  and  unknowable.  According  to  a  letter  from  R.  H.  Hutton. 
quoted  in  the  New  English  Dictionary,  j«^  Z'<?r^,  the  word  was  "suggested  by 
Prof.  Huxley  at  a  party  held  previous  to  the  formation  of  the  now  defunct 
Metaphysical  Society,  at  Mr.  James  Knowles*s  house  on  Clapham  Common, 
one  evening  in  1S69,  in  my  hearing.  He  took  it  from  St.  PauPs  mention  of 
the  altar  to  *  the  Unknown  God.* " 

Since  this  letter  ap|)^ared  in  print,  Prof.  Huxley  has  himself  given  us  the 
hi.story  of  the  word,  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  February,  1889.     "  When 

1  reached  intellectual  maturity  and  began  to  ask  myself  whether  I  was  an 
atheist,  a  theist,  or  a  pantheist,  a  materialist  or  an  idealist,  a  Christian  or  a 
free-thinker,  I  found  that  the  more  I  learned  and  reflected,  the  less  ready 
was  the  answer,  until  at  last  I  came  to  the  conclusion  ihat  I  had  neither  art 
nor  part  with  any  of  these  denominations  except  the  last.  The  one  thing  in 
which  most  of  these  good  people  agreed  was  the  one  thing  in  wnich  I  differed 
from  them.  They  were  quite  sure  they  had  attained  a  certain  'gnosis,'  had 
more  or  less  successfully  solved  the  problem  of  existence  ;  while  I  was  quite 
sure  I  had  not,  and  had  a  pretty  strong  conviction  that  the  problem  was 
insoluble.  .  .  .  This  was  my  situation  when  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a 
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place  among  the  members  ol  ihat  remarkable  conlratetnity  of  antaxoniaU, 
long  since  deceased,  hut  of  gieen  and  pious  memary.  the  Hetaphyaical  Society. 
Every  variety  of  philosophical  and  theological  opinion  waa  represented  there, 
and  expressed  itself  with  entire  openness  \  most  of  my  colleagues  were  iilt  at 
one  sort  or  another ;  and,  however  kind  and  friendly  they  might  be,  I>  the  man 
without  a  rag  of  a  label  to  i:over  himself  with,  could  not  fail  to  have  some  of 
the  uneasy  feelings  which  must  have  beset  the  historical  fox  when,  after  leaving 
the  trap  m  which  his  tail  remained,  he  pieaented  himself  to  his  normally 
elongated  companions.  Ha  1  took  thought,  and  invented  what  I  conceived  to 
be  the  appropriate  title  of  'agnostic'  It  came  into  my  head  as  suggestively 
antithetic  to  the  '  Gnoslic'  of  Church  history  who  professed  to  know  so  much 
about  the  very  things  of  which  I  was  ignorant,  and  [  louk  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  parading  it  at  our  society,  to  show  that  I,  too,  had  a  tail  like  the 
other  foies.  To  my  great  satisfaction,  the  term  took ;  and  when  the  Spatatm' 
had  stood  godfather  to  it,  any  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  respectable  people 
that  a  knowledge  of  its  parentage  might  have  awakened  was,  of  course,  com- 

Sletely  lulled."  {Reprinied  in  Chritlianity  and  Agncstieism :  a  Ctmlraverty. 
lew  Vork,  1889.) 

Agonj.  To  pile  on  the  agony,  originally  an  Americanism,  is  now  a 
common  locution  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  meaning  lo  use  harrowing 
details  for  the  purpose  of  intensifying  a  narrative  or  a  statement.  So  br  back 
as  1S57,  Charlotte  Bronte  writes  in  a  letter,  "  What  climax  there  is  (}ues  not 
come  on  till  near  the  conclusion  ;  and  even  then  I  doubt  whether  the  regular 
novel -reader  wilt  consider  the 'agony  piled  sufficiently  high' (as  the  Ameri- 
cans say)  or  the  Colors  dashed  on  to  the  canvas  with  the  proper  amount  o( 
daring.''  (G  ASK  ELL  1  Lift  of  CAarMIt  Bnmte.  cti,  xxv.) 

Agony  Column.  The  name  familiarly  given  to  the  second  column  of  the 
(trsl  page  of  the  London  Timet,  containing  advertisements  similar  to  thoae 
which  in  American  papers  are  grouped  under  the  head  of  Personals.  But 
they  often  eihilHl  a  frantic  exuberance  of  capitals,  exclamation -marks,  and 
interjections,  and  make  lurid  exhibitions  of  private  and  personal  matters 
which  are  well-nigh  unknown  to  the  advertising  columns  of  cis-Allantic  jour- 
nals. Sometimes  they  are  written  in  cipher,  or  some  mutually-agreed -on 
airangement  of  words,  and  many  a  line  that  reads  like  the  purest  gibberish 


or  gladness  to  the  eye  that  n 
d  dangerous.     "" 


have  been  found  dangerous.  There  arc  everywhere  certain  ingenious  busy- 
bodies  (f>..  bodies  who  have  nothing  to  busy  themselves  with)  that  make  a 
Study  of  this  column,  and,  finding  a  key  to  the  cipher  in  which  a  clandestine 
correspondence  is  cariied  on,  insert  a  marplot  advertisement, — sometimes  for 
the  mere  fun  of  the  thing,  sometimes  to  stop  an  intrigue  that  is  nearly  ripe  for 
execution.  The  agony  column  itself  is  evidence  of  this.  For  you  often  find 
the  teal  agents  in  a  correspondence  notifying  each  other  that  such  and  such  an 
advertisement  wa.t  not  inserted  by  authority.    (See  ClPHES.) 

A  large  number  of  llie  advertisements  relate  to  jirodig^  sons  and  truant 
husbands.  Now,  you  and  1  have  never  run  away  and  hid  from  our  families  ; 
probably  no  one  in  our  set  of  acquaintances  ever  has.  Yet  the  fact  remains 
that  there  is  a  certain  percentage  of  the  human  race  lo  whom  the  temptation 
to  run  away  is  irresistible.  By  a  more  or  less  happy  dispensation,  they  seem 
tci  be  blessed  with  relatives  of  exceptional  clemency,  who,  instead  of  leaving 
them  alone  like  Bopeep's  sheep,  implore  them  through  the  Times  and  other 

Eapers  to  come  home  to  a  steaming  banquet  of  veal.  They  frequently  wind  up 
y  promising  the  fugitive  that  everything  will  be  arranged  to  his  satisbction, — 
which  surely  ought  to  prove  a  tempting  bail,  for  to  have  everything  arranged 
to  one's  satisfaction  is  a  condition  rarely  realized.    Of  courK  the  promise  ii 
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▼ague.  It  is  therefore  encouraging  to  run  across  an  advertisement  that  deals 
with  particulars  and  not  with  glittering  generalities, — t.g.^  as  when  on  October 
2,  1851,  a  fugitive  who  is  spoken  of  as  "The  Minstrel  Boy"  (probably  in  a 
fine  vein  of  sarcasm,  for  among  the  items  of  personal  description  appears 
*'  no  ear  for  music")  is  thus  addressed :  "  Pray  return  to  your  disconsolate 
iriends.    Ail  will  be  forgiven,  and  Charlie  will  give  up  the  front  room." 

Another  favorite  way  of  luring  the  victim  back  is  to  threaten  that  all  sorts 
•V  calamities  will  visit  the  family  he  has  left  behind.  Thus,  P.  P.  P.  is  im- 
plored for  mercy's  sake  to  write  again  :  "  If  not,  your  wretched  father  will  be 
a  maniac,  and  your  poor  unhappy  mother  will  die  broken-hearted."  Here  is 
a  still  more  pathetic  appeal,  ludicrous,  however,  in  the  very  midst  of  its  pathos : 
"  To  A  ...  .  If  humanity  has  not  entirely  flown  from  your  breast,  return, 
oh,  return,  ere  it  is  too  late,  to  the  heart-oroken,  distracted  wife  you  have 
forsaken, — ere  the  expression  of  those  soft  eyes  that  won  you  be  lost  in  the 
bewildered  stare  of  insanity,— ere  they  may  gaze  even  on  you  and  know  you 
not ;  write,  tell  her,  oh  !  tell  her  where  you  are,  that  she  may  follow  you— tier 
own,  her  all — and  die.  See  her  once  more."  Here  is  an  example  tnat  shifts 
with  strange  abruptness  from  entreaty  to  threats :  "  I  entreat  you  to  keep  to 
your  word,  or  it  may  be  fatal.  Laws  were  made  to  bind  the  villains  of  society." 
The  neat  laconicism  of  the  following  has  even  more  merit : 

Philip.    Would  Philip  like  to  hear  of  his  Mother's  Death? 

A  sad  little  history  is  summed  up  in  the  following  advertisements,  the  lasc 
two  being,  of  course,  an  answer  to  the  first : 

July  15,  18,  22.  and  25,  185a 
The  Onk-Wingbd  Dovb  must  die  unless  the  Crank  returns  to  be  a  shield  against  her 
enemies. 

November  23, 1850. 

Somerset,  S.  B.  The  Mate  of  the  Dove  must  take  wing  forever  unless  a  material  change 
takes  place.    J.  6. 

November  26,  1850. 

The  Mate  of  the  Dove  bids  a  final  Farewell.  Adieu  to  the  British  Isles,  although  such 
a  resolution  cannot  be  accomplished  without  poignant  grief.     W. 

Undoubtedly  there  is  a  romance  also  behind  these  three  advertisements, 
which  followed  one  another  at  considerable  intervals ;  but  the  reader  will 
have  to  build  one  up  to  suit  himself: 

March  24,  1849. 

No  Doormat  To-Night. 

March  28,  185a 

Doormat  and  Beans  To-Night. 

May  28,  1851. 

Doormat  To-Night. 

Was  this  a  love-niessaee  ?  Was  Doormat  the  agreed-upon  symbol  for  a 
Rrira  Paterfamilias,  a  jealous  husband  ?  Did  the  mice,  anxious  for  play,  ac- 
quaint each  other  in  this  fashion  that  the  cat  was  or  was  not  away  ?  And 
what  connection  did  Doormat  have  with  Beans  ?  Idle,  idle  questions  !  As 
well  ask  "  what  songs  the  Sirens  sang,  or  what  name  Achilles  assumed  when 
he  hid  himself  among  women." 

A  curious  advertisement,  that  tells  its  own  story,  appears  on  May  21,  1 538. 
The  advertiser,  who  gives  his  real  name  and  address,  states  that  some  years 
previous  he  had  saved  the  life  of  an  English  nobleman  by  rescuing  him  from 
drowning,  but  that  he  withdrew  himself,  "not  to  receive  the  unbounded  thanks 
and  generous  reward  of  an  English  gentleman."  Now,  however,  he  intimates 
that  a  correspondence  with  the  family  might  be  pleasing  to  them  and  a  source 
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uf  iiappjness  to  himsclF.    Of  course  this  ingeiiJQUs  gentleman  wanted  love 


say,  tie  wanted  money  pressed  on  hi 

^3, 


^  Very  likely  he  deserved  it     Certainly  his 

asking  (ur  il  was  very  pretty.     What  tould  be  more  happy  than  the  hin 


raordinarj  aeries  of  advertisements  thai  ever  appeared  in 
any  paper,  a  series  eilenditig  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years  and  hinting  al  all 
sorts  of  mystery,  romance,  crime,  and  even  madness,  was  contributed  mainly 
by  a  gentleman  whose  real  name,  E.  I.  Wilson,  is  occasionally  signed,  while 
more  fiequently  he  masquerades  untier  the  initials  E.  W.  or  E.  J.  W.,  or 
under  pKcudiinymes  thai  would  be  baffling  but  Tor  the  unerring  evidence  of 
style.  Tiiat  he  was  a  man  who  had  suffered  a  good  deal,  and  that  his  sorrows 
had  unhinged  his  reason,  is  apparent  enough,  for  the  advertisements  are 
ixjiirlicd  m  precisely  the  language  which  seems  impressive  to  people  of  de- 
ranged minds.  Moreover,  he  hax  an  Insane  belief  in  his  own  virtues,  impor- 
tance,  and  abilities.  "  I  claim  to  rank  with  Cobden,  Bright,  and  Rowland 
Hill,"  he  says  in  one  place,  and  elsewhere  he  asserts  that  he  is  the  author  of 
"the  decimal  system  at  Her  Majesty's  Customs  which  pours  pure  gold  every 
day  into  the  coffers  of  the  nation."  How  far,  therefore,  his  sorrows  are  the 
result  of  hallucination  il  is  not  possible  lo  say.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  make  a 
perfectly  consistent  and  coherent  whole  out  of  the  staccato  story  of  his  wrongs 
as  revea'icd  in  these  advertisements.  But  the  main  outlines  seem  to  be  that 
he  was  a  man  of  fortune  with  an  important  position  in  the  British  Castonu 
Office,  that  he  married  a  Hebrew  lady,  that  his  family  and  friends  quarrelled 
with  him,  apparently  over  some  smuggling  scheme  of  which  he  disapproved 
and  in  whose  spoils  he  refused  to  participate,  that  his  wife  and  his  infant 
daughter  were  spirited  away  from  him  (he  seems  lo  hint  that  the  wife  eloped 
with  a  lover,  but  this  she  indignantly  denies),  and  that  he  spent  a  large  portion 
of  his  life,  and  lost  fortune,  place,  and  position,  in  the  effort  to  regain  the 
daughter. '  So  much  being  premised,  a  few  selections  here  and  there  ^om  the 
it  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  rare  answers  of  his  wife 


be  found  interesting, — may  pique  curiosity,  at  least,  if  not  satisfy  it 
"     ' -he  first  of  the  s<'-- 


Cudnur  would  Ihcn  isdnd  be  wnni|td.  E.  W. 


you  alludin°  lo?  Send  vour  address.  Do  it  immediatrly.  .  ..»  ...u^u 
disappointed  at  not  receiving  it  on  Saturday,  and  have  been  in  the  greatest 
aijoiiy  ever  since.      You  are  freely  forgiven  ;  extend  your  mercy  to  Alexis." 


continuing  the  correspondence  through  the 
Loiuiims  ui  iiic  /iiRci.  iin  march  19  he  explains  that  he  was  alluding  to 
"  the  customs,"  and  adds,  '•  You  will  only  deceive  the  superficial  fools  of  the 

Aleii^  evidently  gets  very  wroth,  and  four  days  later  inserts  the  following : 

E,  W.,  auihor  of  uonvmciiK  comipondcnce,  look  al  home.    Conicienct  dot*  not  acciue 

bail  hat  noi  iaken.'    H^ve  vw  ■  asaxmixV  I'hli  i>  douhi^l  by  ktoc.  whiltl  otbcn  ^nk 
rou  ban.  bat  thai  il  dWElli  &r  bueilti  >»  unul  Kal.    AKxU  bld>  you  raicwcU. 

Aleiis  in  evidently  the  wife.  Apparently  she  flees  to  Norway  or  Sweden, 
for  a  month  or  two  later  we  find  an  impassioned  appeal  "to  the  pearl  of  the 
great  eastern  sea,  the  blue-eyed  maid  of  Israel,  who  keeps  watch  near  Ihe 
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impassable  gate  of  dreary  Scandinavia :  You  cost  one  great  man  his  place,  and 
will  also  cost  a  great  many  more  their  place."  Does  Mr.  Wilson  refer  to 
himself  as  the  great  manf  Not  unlikely.  In  January  his  wife,  who  now 
appears  to  be  in  Hammersmith,  England,  conjures  him  to  call  on  her.  "A 
wilful  error,*'  she  says,  "  is  maintained  against  justice  and  truth  to  oppose  my 
right  Why  not  come  immediately?"  Hut,  instead  of  going,  E.  J.  W.  simply 
inserts  the  word  Silence!  in  the  Agony  column  for  January  15,  which  leads 
to  the  following  interchange  of  mysteries  : 

January  18,  1853. 
Silence,  where  ? 

January  19,  1853. 

Whbke?  Has  my  visbn  been  fulfilled,  or  does  vice  prevail?  That  b  tbe  question. 
E«.  J.  yf . 

Same  date,  lower  down. 

Silence,  where?  Why  1  **  Silence  in  the  Metropolis  I"  Silence  on  the  railway  is  good, 
but  "  Silence  in  the  Metropolis"  is  excessively  better ! 

Possibly  there  is  a  veiled  allusion  here  to  his  address.  For  on  the  21st, 
EL  J.  W.,  apparently  in  answer  to  some  communication  by  letter,  inserts  the 
word  "Incorruptible"  with  his  initials.  And  on  the  25th  he  celebrates  his 
own  incorruptibility  in  song : 

Diogenes  his  Lantern  needs  no  moke^ 
An  honest  man  is  found,  the  search  is  o'er. 

Incorruptible  £.  J.  W. 

More  nonsense  of  a  similar  kind  follows.  Then,  on  February  8,  the  wife 
appears  once  more  to  be  heard  from  :  "  G —  Arthur  and  E.  J.  W.  are  inex- 
cusable in  absenting  themselves  from  the  two  indescribables.  Do  not  leave 
under  a  wilful  delusion.  . .  .  All  communication  is  intercepted  in  England  and 
abroad,  and  our  reputations  calumniated  to  render  us  homeless  and  friend- 
less. Deceit  prevails."  The  plot  has  now  thickened,  and  conjecture  can 
make  only  the  vaguest  surmises.  Nothing  more  appears  until  March  24, 
when  E.  J.  W.  says,  **  Fly  by  night  has  got  the  anchor.  Corruption  wins, 
and  England's  lost."  On  March  30  the  tables  appear  to  be  turned  :  *'  Achil- 
les has  GOT  the  lever.  Corruption  sinks,  and  virtue  swims.  E.  J.  W." 
Again  more  nonsense  follows,  then  an  interval  of  silence.  At  last  E.  J.  W. 
cries  out,  Je  veux  voir  ma  JUle :  a  little  later  (June  27,  1854),  "  I'll  not  touch 
the  money.  It's  stolen  property  ;"  and  exactly  a  year  later,  *'  I  tell  you  again 
I'll  not  touch  the  money.  But  where's  my  child  ?"  It  would  almost  seem 
that  he  was  finally  persuaded  to  reconsider  his  determination,  whatever  it  was, 
for  on  September  29,  1855,  he  writes, — 

Pity— yes.  The  future  of  a  buried  heart  and  conscience  !  It  is  more  than  unfeeling  to 
seize  the  unhappy  hour  of  a  weak  and  erring  heart  to  influence  it  to  violate  its  whole  nature, 
abandon  the  tenderest  lies,  and  make  it  forever  bankrupt  of  every  true  and  proper  feeling. 
Remorse,  and  one  day  you  will  feel  it. 

On  November  i,  1855,  he  breaks  out, — 

By  that  bitter  cup  you  have  giveit.  and  I  drank  to  the  dregs;  .  .  .  by  promises  made  to 
those  now  no  more,  I  will  see  you.  Be  true  to  yourself  and  to  me.  Oh,  M'y,  M'y !  I  would 
save  you  the  panp  of  error,— -God  forbid  of  crime, — and  though  the  passion,  jealousy,  hate, 
and  madness  you  have  excited  be  scorned  and  denied,  when  the  serpent  you  foster  is  wearied, 
— yea,  even  then,  here  is  your  haven,  when  all  forsake. 

Once  more  she  insists, — 

You  are  deceived.  Those  now  no*more  were  deceived.  I  foster  none,  but  am  true  to  ties 
of  happier  days.    Open  to  me  a  communication  and  a  public  investigation.     Mary. 

There  is  now  a  silence  of  many  months.  Then  in  July,  1857,  advertise- 
ments again  break  out,  hinting  at  some  mysterious  money  transactions  under 
the  headings,  "Nicht  eine  Million,"  "Genug  FttR  Alles,"  etc.  They 
seem  to  have  resulted  in  E.  J.  W.  receiving  back  his  daughter.  But  he  retained 
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her  only  a  short  tin 
the  mail  lucid  of  n 

my  moiKj  frais  ikc  day  I  nobly  tlEMil  it  away :  aod  1  did  nM  icc  mji  child  far  five  ycui, 
ud  ytt  1  np«ud  Ibe  lawi  of  bununiiy  ^  and  you  kc  ihe  return—!  haie  loil  my  daushler 

He  never  saw  her  again,  appatcnlly.  Lhough  he  managed  to  caUblish  a  cor- 
respondence wilh  her  in  French  Ih rough  Ihe  Agony  culumn.  Then  this  breaks 
off  and  anolher  silence  ensues,  which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  this  notice, 
dated  October  iz,  1865: 

Thi  Hurt  of  Stohi.    FIAhii  ycanof  ikoniai  dcpmiion.  and  lon^,  >ad  hounof 

paiKd  inlo  a  belter  life, "  H«n  al  Sum"  will  relcDi  if  "  Martyr,"  wiih  mcckneu  ud  tub- 
miuion  befitting  her  •eltadopted  title,  cauenu  to  ihe  coiuliiign  xaUd  in  a  former  communi- 
cation (0  Mr.  PoJIaky,  IVIrau  Inquiry  Office,  i),  Padd>II(KHl  G[«d:  UDlil  then  na  meedns 


i.  Heart  of  Stone  tepliei 


the  approacbinB  annivenaiy  o 


actory  eipN 


ing. 


Agreeing  to  dlllbr.  This  now  familiar  phrase  dates  back  to  Sidner*! 
"Arcadia."  Hook  I.  :  "  Between  these  two  persons  [Dametas  and  Miso],  who 
never  agreed  in  any  biimnr  but  in  disagreeing;,  is  issued  forth  Mistress  Mopsi, 
a  111  woman  lo  partake  of  both  their  perwctions."  Southey,  in  his  "  Life  of  Wes' 
ley,"  has  the  ipsissima  verl>a  "agreed  to  differ."  The  more  antithetic  phrase 
"agreeing  to  disagree"  is  now  more  common. 

So  ]  have  talked  with  BelMy,  and  B«My  ha>  Ulked  with  Die, 

WiLTcaRLHTOH  :  F^i^i^ma^j!^ a^ri  and  I ar,  0ml. 

imuantons  applied  10  Byron.  It 
.  and  is  an  allusion  to  Ihe  noble 
lord's  fondness  for  that  people,  which  he  carried  to  so  great  an  extent  »a  to 
become  their  blooJ-irelher  by  adoption.  This  fact  is  made  plain  by  the  alter- 
native form  Albaneser  appearing  in  a  letter  from  Shelley  to  his  wile,  written 
from  Venice,  August  33,  iSiS.  Yet  critics  who  are  fond  of  mares'  nests  have 
spent  a  deal  of  ingenious  conjecture  on  the  term.  Mr.  Fotman  suggests  that 
Albj  was  formed  from  Ihe  initials  L.  B.  i^  Lord  Byron.  Another  would  make 
it  an  abbreviation  of  Albemarle  Street,  whence  the  poems  of  Byron  were 
issued.  And  a  third,  with  a  subtlety  of  roundalraut  surmise  that  is  worthy  of 
all  praise.  Iinds  an  explanation  in  a  romance  by  Mme.  Cottin,  enlilird  "  Claire 
d'Albc,"  which  Shelley  admired  so  much  that  he  encouraged  his  first  wife  to 
translate  it  into  English.  Now,  if  Byron's  Claire  was  ever  dubbed  Claire 
d'Albe,  Byrnn  himself  might  become  Albe  ! 

Albion  Fwfide  (P..  "  Perfidious  Albion").  This  phrase  is  generally  at- 
tributed to  Napoleon.  But  though  he  undoubtedly  used  it,  the  idea  long  ante- 
dated him.  Thus,  in  Perlin's  "  Description  des  Royaulmes  d'Angleterre  et 
d'Ecosse"  (1558) ;  "  One  may  say  of  the  English  that  in  war  they  are  rot  strong. 
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and  in  peace  they  are  not  faithful.  As  the  Spaniard  says,  Angleterre  bonne 
tcrre  mala  gcnte"  (England,  good  country,  bad  people).  On  the  other  hand, 
Misson,  in  his  "Travels"  (1719),  says,  "I  cannot  imagine  what  could  occasion 
the  notion  I  have  frequently  observed  in  France  that  the  English  were  treach- 
erous. It  is  certainly  great  injustice  to  reckon  treachery  among  the  vices 
familiar  to  the  English."  The  following  lines  are  said  to  have  l)een  composed 
by  Philip  of  Valois  on  the  occasion  of  Edward  III.'s  invasion  of  France  : 

Angelus  est  Anglus  cui  nunquam  fidere  fas  est : 
Dum  ubi  dicet  ave,  sicut  ab  hoste  cave. 

Grozactus  ex  Gaguino,  in  Hist,  Franc. 

Aldine,  a  name  given  to  the  books  that  issued  from  the  press  of  Aldus 
Manutius  (Latinized  form  of  Aldo  Manuzio)  and  his  family  in  Venice.  These, 
from  their  historic  interest  in  the  annals  of  printing  and  their  intrinsic  ex- 
cellence, have  always  been  held  in  high  repute  by  book-lovers, — especially 
the  publications  of  Aldus  himself.  A  generous  love  of  classic  literature  was 
Aldus's  main  motive  when,  in  1490,  he  founded  the  great  house  which,  after 
revolutionizing  the  art  of  printing  and  book-making,  went  out  of  existence  in 
1597.  The  Aldine  publications  consist  oi  editiones  principes  of  ancient  classics 
and  corrected  texts  of  the  more  modern  Italians,  with  grammars,  philologies, 
and  other  works  of  erudition.  They  are  even  now  reckoned  with  manuscripts 
among  the  critical  apparatus  of  scholars.  Aldus,  or  rather  his  engraver, 
Francesco  of  Bologna,  invented  what  they  called  cursive  types  (1.^.,  italics), 
which  were  first  used  in  the  edition  t)f  Virgil  published  m  1501,  a  volume 
memorable,  also,  as  the  first  octavo  ever  issued.  Printing  now  became  one  of 
the  fine  arts.  The  success  of  the  Aldine  editions  led  to  piratical  counterfeits 
in  Lyons  and  Florence,  which  even  imitated  the  dolphin  twined  round  an 
anchor,  which  was  the  Aldine  trade-mark,  and  the  alternative  mottoes,  "  Fes- 
tina  lente"  or  "  Sudavit  et  alsit"  Aldus  himself  complained  bitterly  of  these 
pirates:  "The  paper  of  these  books  is  second-rate,  and  even  smells  badly." 
They  remain  to  this  day  a  puzzle  and  a  despair  to  amateur  book-collectors, 
but  an  expert  can  tell  the  genuine  not  only  by  the  superior  quality  of  the 
paper  used,  but  by  the  fact  that  the  consonants  are  attached  to  the  vowels  as 
in  writing,  while  in  the  counterfeits  they  stand  apart 

Alexanders  at  five  sous  a  day.  This  is  a  phrase  which  Voltaire  applied 
to  soldiers.  Is  it  the  origin  of  the  popular  American  locution  for  the  shadow 
or  imitator  of  a  great  original :  A  little  Washington  (or  Blaine,  or  Cleveland, 
or  what  not)  for  a  cent  ?  Certainly  in  France  it  has  given  rise  to  a  similar 
expression.  For  example,  Emile  Faguet  ("  Dix-huiti^me  Si^cle,"  1890,  p.  193) 
says,  "  Voltaire  n*a  pas  ete  artiste  pour  un  obole"  ("  Voltaire  was  not  an  artist 
for  a  cent"),  or,  in  other  words,  was  not  at  all  an  artist. 

Alexander  the  Corrector,  a  title  assumed  by  Alexander  Cruden  (1701- 
1770),  the  compiler  of  the  famous  Concordance  of  the  Bible,  who  had  been 
employed  in  various  printing-offices  as  corrector  of  the  press,  but  who  used  it 
in  the  higher  sense  of  one  divinely  appointed  to  correct  the  morals  of  the 
nation,  with  espedal  regard  to  swearing  and  the  neglect  of  Sabbatical  obser- 
vances.  He  petitioned  Parliament  for  a  formal  appointment  as  a  corrector 
for  the  reformation  of  the  people,  and,  being  confined  for  a  brief  period  in  an 
insane  asylum,  published  an  account  of  his  detention  in  "The  Adventures  of 
Alexander  the  Corrector."     (See  a  review  in  Gentleman's  Magazine^  xxiv.  50.) 

Alexandra  limp.  One  of  the  absurdest  fads  of  toadying  imitation. 
Princess  Alexandra  walks  with  a  slight  limp.  Immediately  after  her  mar- 
riage with  the  Prince  of  Wales  (in  i86o^  an  epidemic  of  lameness  broke  out 
among  the  petticoated  hangers-on  of  royalty,  which  soon  spread  through  all 
the  female  world  of  England,  until  it  was  happily  laughed  out  of  existence. 
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Alive  and  Uckiiig,  a  common  saying,  meaning  very  much  alive.  Th« 
allusion  is  to  a  child  in  the  womb  after  quickening. 

All-fired,  in  English  and  American  slang,  inordinate,  violent,  immoderate. 
Not  unlikely  it  is  a  euphemislic  corruption  of  "  lie II .fired." 
you.-— T^HucME*  Tim  ^'J^a(  ^BrJ.  ""  "     =        '"Bi       nonewn     g. 

All  fooTB,  To  go  or  ran  on,  a  familiar  expression,  meaning  to  go  on 
smoothly,  succesiirully.  Coke  quotes  it  as  an  ancient  saying  :  *'  But  no  simile 
holds  on  everything,  according  to  the  ancient  saying.  Nullum  similt  ^uiUtar 
fitdiiui  mrril."  The  saving  is  still  a  common  form  of  comparison  with  law- 
yers to  imply  that  two  things  exactly  agree. 

AUlteration.  The  repetition  of  some  letter  or  sound  at  the  beginning  of 
two  or  more  words  in  close  or  immediate  si 


Api  illlieraiioD'i  anful  aid,— 
ine  by  Churchill,  which  illustrates  while  it  characterizes.  In  the  hands  of 
master,  alliteration  becomes  a  legitimate  source  of  metric  effect ;  in  lhos« 
a  bungler,  it  is  a  vexation  to  the  spirit.  The  mere  literary  triller  finds  in 
a  medium  for  more  or  less  astonishing  yet  entirely  valueless  teurt  de  fine. 
tileration  is  the  parent  of  modern  rhyme.  In  Icelandic  and  Gothic  poetry 
a  system  which  soon  passed  into  our  tileralure  and  became 
"  example  from  Piers 


That  lhi>  iHjrId  dolraycih,  etc. 

There  is  here  an  agreeable  repetition  of  the  same  inidal  at  the  most  em- 
phatic pauses  of  the  verse.  As  a  rule,  three  such  letters  were  allowed  in 
every  couplet, — two  in  the  lirst  member  of  the  distich,  the  other  in  a  prominent 
part  of  the  second.  Thus  the  attention  was  arrested  and  the  structure  of 
the  verse  indicated  by  a  dominant  letter  which  ruled  like  the  key-note  of  a 
chant.  With  the  modern  as  with  the  classical  poets,  alliteration  is  only  brought 
in  as  an  occasional  ornament, — not  as  a  structural  part  of  the  verse.  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Gray,  Tennyson,  are  especially  happy  in  their  use  of  it 
But  these  great  artists  are  careful  to  place  their  allilerallve  words  at  some  dis- 
tance, making  them  answer  to  one  another  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  |>eriod, 
or  so  arranging  them  that  they  mark  the  metre  and  become  the  key-words  of 
the  line  :  thus, 

Heard  yc  the  iitdw  hunk  in  the  airt 
is  fine,  but  the  music  would  be  ruined  by  a  very  slight  transposition ; 
Hon!  yc  tht  hunllni  airof  in  the  air? 

In  the  former  case  the  ear  is  satisfied  by  a  repetition  of  the  k  sound  which 
It  had  just  begun  to  lose  \  in  the  latter  it  is  annoyed  by  the  too  quick  suc- 
cession of  another  aspirant. 

Generally  the  repeated  leller  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  words,  though 
it  may  occur  in  the  second  or  final  syllable,  but  in  either  case  that  syllable 
must  be  the  accented  part  of  the  word,  e.g. ; 

Thai  hushed  In  grim  iVk  "pecU  hii  trtBiai  frcy.—Grm^. 
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e,  are  some  sped- 

Thtir  cb«riy  chaunl,  and  rhymo  ai  nndom  Hung.— .^aur. 
The  chu.lLmh  chJding  of  >he  winter'.  ^\T.i.-Skakiiftari. 
In  miiden  mediutlon,  &ncy  frte.— .Motf^'niri'. 

The  &it  btcen  blew,  the  white  fbiin  flew, 
The  lumnr  fullowed  free— C*>rii^r. 

Mo  (ill  beyaDd  Ihu  bluer  boon,  out  btnfa.-A/rM. 
The  ttnaa  undedip,  and  that  aboTe, 
Lifted  with  laughter  oi  abuhed  with  love. 
Thine  anoroul  glidle.  full  of  th«  and  fair. 
And  luviod  of  the  Ulia  in  thine  bait.— 5ii>A>JBnw. 
Dip  down  upon  the  Noctheni  ihore. 

In  the  eiimple  from  Swinburne,  Ihe  aiiunds  of/,  /,  md  ab,  ind  in  thai  Troni 
Tennjson,  the  sounds  of  </,  x,  a.iid  /,  are  interlinked  with  wondrotis  harmonic 

But  harmony  19  not  (he  only  guerdon  won  by  all  lie  rat  ion.  The  value  of 
dissonance  in  heightening  an  effecl.  in  giving  force  to  a  figure,  tn  making  Ihe 
Kiund  an  echo  of  the  sense,  has  often  been  proved.     In  Pope's  famous  line, — 

Up  the  high  hill  he  heaved  (be  huge  round  Hone, 
Ihect 
effective  idea  of  !< 

But  the  black  blail  blowt  hard. 
The  following,  from  Alfred  Austin's  "Season,"  is  less  known,  but  is  well 
worth  quoting : 

Be  dumb,  ye  dawdlen,  whilM  bia  tpelU  conlsund 
The  galhered-»eattered-iyinphome.  of  unnd  ; 
CymSali  bariuric  clang,  cowed  fluua  complain, 

Seared  viola  ihrielt,  that  pity  tnay  prevail, 


It  is  not  only  in  serious  writing,  however,  that  alliteration  has  been  found 
effective.  In  mock-heroic  verse,  in  burlesque,  and  even  in  humorous  prose,  it 
frequently  points  a  jest  and  sharpens  an  epigram.     In  Pope's  line, — 

PuSi,  powden,  patchea.  Bibtei,  blUel-doui, 
at  once  Ihe  resemblance  and  the  contrasts  are  accentuated  by  the  recurrent 
fft  and  j's.  Sydney  Smith's  humor  was  greatly  assisted  by  his  clever  use  of 
thin  artifice.  He  thus  ridicules  Perceval's  scheme  10  prevent  Ihe  introduction 
of  medicines  into  France  during  a  pestilence  t  "At  what  peiiod  was  this 
great  plan  of  conquest  and  consti|>aIion  fully  developed  ^  In  whose  mind  was 
Ihe  idea  of  deslroving  Ihe  pride  and  the  plasters  of  France  first  engendered  ? 
Wilhoitl  castor  oil  they  might  for  some  months,  to  be  sure,  hnvc  carried  on 
Ihe  war,  but  can  they  do  without  l»rk  ?  Depend  upon  it,  the  aliscocc  of  Ihe 
materia  medica  will  soon  bring  Ihem  10  Iheir  senses,  and  the  cry  of  Baurhm 
amd Bolus  burst  forth  from  the  Hallic  lo  Ihe  Mediterranean."  And  elsewhere 
he  likens  ihe  |>oorcr  clergy  lo  I-azaru^,  "doclored  by  dogs,  and  comforted 
wilh  crumbs."  Curran  describes  a  politician  as  one  wlio,  "  linoyant  by  ]iutre. 
bction,  rises  as  be  rols."    The  antithesis  and  alliteration  of  the  last  four  words 


feClHH 
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have  a  tremendous  effect  Voluire's  farewell  to  Holland  U  a  classic :  "  Adieu, 
canaux,  canards,  canaiDc."  Very  gi>od>  too,  is  (he  roUowing  from  Mortimer 
Collins,  characterizing  a  bishop  in  "  The  Princess  Clarice"  as  one  "  who  had 
the  respect  of  rectorn,  the  veneration  of  vicars,  the  admiration  of  archdeacons, 
and  the  cringing  courtesy  of  curates."  Grattan,  denouncing  the  British  m  ~~ 
■      laid,  "Their  only  meaus;of  government  are  the  guii -"  ---  -"- 


^ .     _..  _, „_._ _ „...   ;a  and  the  gallows." 

One  of  Lord  Salisbury's  happiest  phrases  was,  "  The  dreary  drip  of  dilatory 
dtclamation."    Byron  s  lines  also  will  recur  to  the  memory  : 
Beware,  lot  blundtrlnf  Brouchini  ir*v  oy  Ihc  ulc, 
Turn  b«b  IS  bmniwck*,  caiiiaowci  la  kill. 

Bnrlitk  Bardi  and  ixrUt  Fninnri. 

The  following  epigram  upon  Bishop  Pretyman  (afterwards  known  as  Bishop 
Tomline)  has  merit: 

PrimPRicha  PrlncEi 
Pembfolte'i  «lc  pride  i 
Thy  fiKria  iball  ill  riiiuR  heei  ku. 
And  Prince  Iw  1«1  in  Puun  Praymin. 

That  the  ear  finds  a  natural  comfort  in  this  species  of  assonance  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  out  compound  words  are  formed  on  this  principle. 
There  is  no  other  ground  for  saying  milkmaid,  in  lieu  of  milk-girl,  or  butcher- 
boy  in  lieu  of  butcher-man.  Fancy-free,  hot-headed,  browbeaten,  heavy- 
handed,  and  the  like,  might  also  be  instanced.  Nay,  the  alliterative  tendency  is 
continued  in  our  proverbs,  which  derive  therefrom  much  of  their  piih  and 
point :  as,  Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,  Money  makes  the  mare  to  go, 
Manyamickle  makes  a  muckle.  Love  me  little,  love  me  long,  etc  The  same 
trick  is  observable  in  the  proverbial  literature  of  other  countries. 

But  alliteration  becomes  a  defect  when  excessively  and  injudiciously  em- 
ployed. In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  it  was  allowed  to  run 
rioL  Trapp's  Commentary  on  the  Bible  offers  the  following  gems ;  "  As 
empty  stomachs  can  hardly  sleep,  so  neither  can  graceless  persons,  till  gorged 
and  glutted  with  sweetmeats  of  sin,  with  murdering  morsels  of  mischiel,"  and 
"  Such  a  hoof  is  grown  over  some  men's  hearts  as  neither  ministry,  nor  mir- 
acle, nor  mern  can  possibly  mollily." 

About  this  time,  too,  books  were  sent  out  into  the  world  burdened  with  such 
curious  alliterative  titles  as  "Seven  Sobs  of  a  Sorrowful  Soul  for  Sins,"  vid 
"  A  Sigh  of  Sorrow  for  the  Sinners  of  Zion."  But,  indeed,  even  Dr.  Johnson 
published  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of  "  Taxation  no  Tyranny." — "  a  jingling 
alliteration,"  says  Macaulay,  "  which  he  ought  to  have  despised." 

It  is  in  ridicule  of  this  alliterative  affectation  that  Shakespeare  in  "  Love's 
Labor's  Lost"  makes  Holofcriics  say. — 

The  playtii]  prinuii  pierr^ed  anj  pm^tKiTa  prrlly,  plating  pricliel. 

Of  parody  of  this  sort,  however,  the  most  astonishing  example  may  be  found 

in  a  certain  poetical  skit,  anonymous  and  unacknowledged,  yet  none  the  less 

the  undoubted  handiwork  of  Swinburne,  and  therefore  all  (he  more  notable, 

because  the  author  parodied  is  Swinburne  himself! 

Neprelidia. 

Frein  the  depth  of  the  dreamy  decline  of  (he  dawn  thnxiBb  a  notable  nimbui  of  oelwlcnu 
Pallid  and  pink  ai  (he  palm  of  the  Hai'dnwer  Itial  liicVen  with  feat  of  the  nia  » (hey  flou. 


Thicken  and  uirilL  11  a  (heanr  (hronged  at  appeal  oC  an  actor' t  appalled  agitation, 
Fainter  with  feu  of  the  firel  o(  the  tatHre  lliaa  pale  with  (ke  prooilie  of  piide  in  (he  pi 
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Flushed  with  the  furnishing  fulness  of  fever  that  reddens  with  radiance  of  rathe  recreation. 
Gaunt  as  the  ghastliest  of  glimpses  that  gleam  through  the  gloom  of  the  gloaming  when 
ghosts  go  aghast  ? 
Nay,  for  the  nidc  of  the  tick  of  the  time  is  a  tremulous  touch  on  the  temples  of  terror. 
Strained  as  the  sinews  yet  strenuous  with  strife  of  the  dead  who  is  dumb  as  the  dust-heaps 
of  death : 
Surely  no  soul  is  it,  sweet  as  the  spasm  of  erotic,  emotional,  exquisite  error. 
Bathed  in  the  balms  of  beatified  bliss,  beatific  itself  by  beatitude's  breath. 
Surely  no  spirit  or  sense  of  a  soul  that  was  soft  to  the  spirit  and  soul  of  our  senses 

Sweetens  the  stress  of  suspiring  suspicion  that  sobs  in  the  semblance  and  sound  of  a  sigh  ; 
Only  this  oracle  opens  Olympian  in  mystical  moods  and  triangular  tenses, — 

"  Ufe  is  the  lust  of  a  lamp  for  the  light  that  is  dark  till  the  dawn  of  the  day  when  we  die." 
Mild  is  the  mirk  and  monotonous  music  of  memory,  melodiously  mute  as  it  may  be. 
While  the  hope  in  the  heart  of  a  hero  is  bruised  by  the  breach  of  men's  rapiers,  resigned  to 
the  rod; 
Made  meek  as  a  mother  whose  bosom-beats  bound  with  the  bliss-bringing  bulk  of  a  balm> 
breathing  baby. 
As  they  grope  tnrough  the  graveyard  of  creeds  under  skies  glowing  green  at  a  groan  for  the 
grimness  of  God. 
Blank  is  the  book  of  his  bounty  beholden  of  old,  and  its  binding  is  blacker  than  bluer : 
Out  of  blue  into  black  is  the  scheme  of  the  skies,  and  their  dews  are  the  wine  of  the  blood- 
shed of  things ; 
Till  the  darkling  desire  of  delight  shall  be  free  as  a  lawn  that  is  freed  from  the  fangs  that 
pursue  her, 
Till  the  heart-beats  of  hell  shall  be  hushed  by  a  hymn  from  the  hunt  that  has  harried  the 
kennel  of  kings. 

And  this  brings  us  to  all  that  class  of  triflers  who  have  used  alliteration 
not  as  an  ornament,  but  as  an  exercise  of  more  or  less  misplaced  ingenuity. 
Latin  literature  probably  affords  the  very  earliest  instance  in  this  line  of 
Ennius : 

O  Tite,  tute  Tati  dbl  tanu  tiranne  tulisti. 

In  more  modern  times  we  are  told  of  a  monk  named  Hugbald  who  wrote  an 

"£cJoga  de  Calvis,"  every  word  beginning  with  e^  and  of  a  certain  *'  Publium 

Pordum,  poetam,"  who  so  signed  a  Latin  poem  of  one  hundred  lines, — to  be 

found  in  the  Nugae  Venates,— every  word  of  which  begins  with  a  p.     Here  is 

a  single  couplet : 

Propterea  properans  Proconsul,  poplite  prono^ 
Predpitem  Plebem,  pro  pairum  pace  proposcit. 

We  even  hear  of  a  more  prodigious  effort,  extending  to  one  thousand  lines, 
each  word  beginning  with  r,  the  "  Christus  Crucifixus"  of  Christianus  Pierius  : 

ConsUebratulse,  cunctorum,  carmine,  certum,  etc. 

The  famous  English  couplet  on  Cardinal  Wolsey  has  somewhat  more  than 

this  mere  verbal  dexterity  to  recommend  it : 

Begot  by  butchers,  but  by  bishops  bred, 
How  high  his  honor  holds  his  haughty  head  ! 

Here  the  very  uncouthness  in  the  persistent  recurrence  of  similar  sounds 
gives  the  effect  of  cumulative  scorn  and  contempt.  No  such  allowance,  how- 
ever, can  be  made  for  the  eccentric  traveller  Lithgow,  who  wrote  a  poem  in 
which  every  word  begins  with  a^.     Here  are  the  first  two  lines  : 

Glance  glorious  Geneve,  gospel-guiding  gem. 
Great  God  govern  good  Geneve's  ghostly  game. 

A  curious  little  volume  called  *'  Songs  of  Singularity,  by  the  London  Hermit,*' 
published  quite  recently,  contains  the  following  tour  deforce: 

A  Serenade 

In  M  flat.    Sung  by  Major  Marmaduke  Muttinhead  to  Mademoiselle  Madeline  Mendota 

Marriott. 

Mv  Madeline  I  ray  Madeline  I 

Mark  my  melodious  midnight  moans. 
Much  may  my  melting  music  mean. 

My  modulated  monotones. 
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Mv  nundoUn'i  irlld  miutnby. 


Il^"u 


'"ftS^IlM," 


"ESS 

.■•  iDMi  m'.i«ili  null 
malcKloi  Madeline, 

Mankind' >  nuU 

Much  mclancl 

Muy  my  mod. 

•oltnB  n. 

ay  nuke 
Imal.^. 

Mv  nourrfdna 
HflU-mabd 

■■riH-g^" 

Ualch-ixaking  n»'t  may  < 

luchinat,, 

Meli,  niDiI  mtlllfluoiH  mtlody, 

■Mid.1  Murci.'.  mUty  n»unu  ma.) 
Mm  n»  by  .noo>.lishi-n».Ty  UK, 

A  famous  ixample  of  alliteralive  poetry  is  the  following,  in  which  the  initial 
tetters  of  the  lines  are  those  of  the  alphabet  in  proper  sequence,  forming  a 
sort  of  acrostic  It  is  positively  claimed  for  Alaric  A.  Watts  by  his  son. 
Tlicre  are  other  claimants,  however : 


Boldly  by  ballcry  bt^ecd  Bclandc : 
Caiack  conmandcn  UDnowtdiDK  com*. 
DcallnC  dHiruciion'tdcvaBIatingdoom; 

For&me.  (^^nvnv,  forming  hinoui  fray; 
Gaum  gunntrt  giipple,  girinH  ;a>)i«  (ood ; 
Heavci  high  hii  hewi.  hen.  ic  hardihood ; 
Ibrahaai.  lilam.  lamait,  imu  in  ill, 
lottl.  John,  Jaro»li.i,  J.n..  Jo.,  J«^k,  till. 
Kick  klndllnc  Kunaofr.  kingi'  kinun(n  VlU . 
Labor  low  IcKk  loTiinr,  longot  linei ; 
Men  marched  'mid  moleii,  'mid  moundi,  'mid  n 
Now  nlshllall'*  scar,  now  necdliil  naiun  nodi, 
OppoKd,  nppoiinf.avncomlni  oitdi. 
Poor  petuanta.  panly  purchaaed.  partly  protcd 
<>yr«  quaking,  Quanerl  quancrf  quiclcly  que 
KeatoB  reiurni.  recall*  mluDdant  ragt. 
Saves  ^klng  aoldicn.  aoftena  adgnion  uae- 
Tnice,  Turkey,  iruce  T  ,„,»   ,r™,h'r™,.  I*.,,. 
UnwiK,  unju.!,  unn 


Vei  Ya.i 


>.  Xinilppe,  XlneiKi.  X>>>erl 

The  above  has  been  often  imitated.     Here,  taken  almost  at  random,  i 
few  specimens  that  almost  equal  their  great  prototype ; 
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BtllSEIS. 
belli  BiiiSi,  b 


From  fiJihicDtd  Giir  (urb^rance,  bre  from  iret; 
GivJUEgiH  grxluUiiDpi  nyly  eLvcd, 
Hi>w>cnlding  hn  1up^i>a,,Iil£h  H»ven 

Kii^i  kaabun^  knighu,  kidnapping  klepicd  kid. 
I«ve4orn,  Itmcplipft  Udy.  liPficrmiE.  XoA, 
Mming  M^uu'i  raMHKh  ipounilully 
Near  n«ddiPK  iwv«  puipcroualy  pish. 
"  O  opuknt  a'eiTuler,  owpedj  obeyUj 
Briipilimi  pioH,"  Ptiida'  princmt  pnycd. 
"  Quanch  quairclljn^i,  quii  quftking  quany'i  quel 
Iwc&TC  rich  niitoin,  raviihmcPI  reiiii." 
SupremcLy  ictfUh,  stubborp  faveteign  toughl 
To  tyniDnif*  that  lUnid  trcmbltr'i  Ihouahl, 
UnlirUlyUEi,  uuHimiycd,  UBCowed, 
VlndiniK  vcngHncc  vtbenuptly  vow-- 


Yieldi  ytuniwly  ye  yokciRAte  VDUthful  yel, 
Zcui-fearipf .  Zfui-obeying,  Zeui-ixiet. 

SSitld  BiiMii  £luthlpg1y  brought  bai:ll. 

Address  to  thk  Aukoka. — An  Alliterative  Poenw 
(Llpci  wiiitcp  OP  ibipboanl  in  mid-octuL) 

By  brllllaat  blaicm  bapiifa  boml  bein. 

Deep  darU  dtucnding  dive  deliulve  down. 

Entnsccd  euh  cte  furopi'i  every  eye 

Finp  Cied  loRVer  Cllleiu  riilhlUlly, 

Greeu  golden  guerdon  ilorioiitly  gnpd: 

How  holy  HenvcD  holdi  high  bu  hollQw  hipdl 

Ignoble  bponnce.  Inipt  Ipdtcd, 

Jtera  JeBiniJy  Juu  Jupller'i  jerceil : 

Xii»iib  KuDKhaiCap.,  kplghlly  KunluncD  know, 

topg  Llbrjidar'i,  light  liuln  loaipipf  low; 

MIdH  nyriid  mulliiudei  mijeilk:  might, 

Mosiliire  pobler  numbin  Ntpiune'i  night, 

Opal  o[  OlIU  or  old  Opbir-i  ura. 

Pale  pynhic  _pyn»  priimatlc  purple  poun,— 

Quleiceat  qmveririg,  quickly,  quaipEly,  queer, 

Rich,  mv,  rMI  n\>  R~plndtnt  rc>r: 

Svange  ■hoolmg  iiRaratra  iReakliiB  itart^r  iklei 

Tiail  then  liJiuBphtni  mttvi— Itenihring  im. 

llDMea,  unbDuand  Uru,  undtrncath, 

Vrfled,  vanquiihed— vaiply  vying— vanishelh : 

Wild  Woden,  warning,  watchful— whilpcn  wan 

Xantblllc  Xcru,  Xen«,  Xepophon, 

Vtt  yieldipg  yeiiemlghi  jrule'i  yell  ytwM 

Zeniih  1  tebraic  zigiaE,  Zodiac  aonet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument  Celebration. 

Betide  baitalionl  bold,  briglrl  beautiei  'b)cnd 
Chieli.  dtrgy,  cilireps  conKlomeiate,— 
Delealipg  lipol..-darin^  deed,  debme^ 
Each  ^c  emblazoned  en^ian^  enleriain.— 

GuanU  greetipg  giurdi  grown  gmy,— guett  greeting  giiat 
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mfa-miBdnl  her»  hiiher  homennl  huw. 


ThtKiEiillin 


Alma  Mater  (L,  "fostering  mother"),  originally  the  title  given  by  the 
Romans  to  Ceres,  Cybele,  and  other  goddesses,  but  in  modern  use  »pi)lied 
bv  students  to  the  college  or  seminary  in  which  they  have  been  educated. 
The  student  in  his  turn  is  Irequenlly  called  an  adopted  son. 

Thtre  <a  lameihliig  in  the  alTKIion  of  our  Alini  Maier  wliiiti  changi,  ihe  n""™  «J  her 

Almighty  OoUtu:.  an  Americanism  fc)r  mammon,  the  love  of  gold,  seenu 
to  have  lieen  lirst  used  by  so  classic  a  writer  as  Washington  I.ving :  "The 
Almighty  Dollar,  that  great  object  of  universal  devotion  throughout  our  land 
seems  to  have  no  genuine  devotee  in  these  peculiar  villager."  ( Welftrfs  Reest: 
A  Creoie  P'Utage^  Vet,  after  all,  as  Faimer  points  out,  this  is  merely  an 
old  friend  with  a  new  face,  for  Ben  Jonson  used  the  term  in  its  modern  sense 
when  speaking  of  money: 

Whllil  Itul  for  otaicb  >ll  vJnuc  uow  ii  lold, 

Alone.  Never  Imb  alone  tbau  irhen  alone.  Cicero  originated 
this  apt  and  striking  paradox  in  his  "  Ue  Officiis."  lib.  iii.  ch.  i. :  "  Nunquam 
se  minus  otiosum  esse,  quam  quum  otiosus,  nee  minus  solum,  quam  quum 
solus  esset."  ("  lie  is  never  leas  at  leisure  than  when  at  leisure,  nor  less 
alone  than  when  he  is  alone.")  Gibbon  in  his  "  Memoirs,"  vol.  i.,  page  117, 
has  borrowed  the  expression  :  "  1  was  never  less  alone  than  when  by  tnyselC" 
And  Rogers  has  versiRed  it  in  "  Human  Life  :" 

Byron  has  slightly  varied  the  phrase  in  "ChiMe  Harold,"  st  a  ma  90: 
In  Klliudt,  when  we  mtt  lean  aloae. 

Epictetus  ("Discourses,"  ch.  xiv.)  may  have  had  Cicero's  words  in  mind 
when  he  wrote,  "  When  you  have  shut  your  doors,  and  darkened  your  room, 
remember  never  to  say  thai  you  are  alone  ;  but  God  \g  within,  and  yourgenius 
is  within, — and  what  need  have  they  of  light  to  see  what  you  are  doin^  }" 

Alphabetlo  DiTerHianti.  The  twenly-six  letters  of  the  alphabet  may  be 
transposed  620,448401,733,239,459,369,000  times.  This  should  be  good  news 
to  all  that  class  of  people  known  as  authors,  whose  business  and  profit  it  is  to 
transpose  these  letters  with  more  or  leas  brilliant  ai>d  remunerative  result 
For  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe  could  not  in  a  thousand  million  of  years 
write  out  ail  the  possible  tians positions  of  the  twenty-six  letters,  even  sup- 
posing that  each  wrote  forty  paces  daily,  each  page  containing  fiiity  different 
transpositions  of  the  letters-     Of  course  the  transpositions  possible  to  aiilhoi- 
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ship— necessarily  limited  bjr  the  laws  of  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  occasional 
common  sense — are  not  so  inexhaustible.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  safe  to 
say  that  so  long  as  language  endures  it  will  always  be  possible  for  the  man  of 
genius  to  say  an  original  thing.  Yet  it  is  strange  to  note  how  long  it  took  the 
human  race  to  discover  that  a  score  or  so  of  orthoepic  symbols  would  suffice 
for  all  the  needs  of  written  speech.  Nor  was  the  discovery  a  sudden  one,  the 
independent  inspiration  of  any  race  or  period.  It  was  the  result  of  evolution 
taking  place  in  accordance  with  fixed  laws.  All  the  known  graphic  systems 
originated  in  a  picture-writing  as  rude  as  that  of  the  American  Indian  or  the 
African  Bushman,  and  progressed  by  a  slow  and  painful  transition  through 
the  conventionalized  hieroglyphs  representing  an  idea  or  a  word  to  the  sylla- 
bary which  denoted  the  phonetic  value  of  syllables  or  portions  of  words,  and 
thence  to  the  final  perfection  of  the  alphabet,  denoting  the  elementary  sounds 
into  which  all  words  and  syllables  could  in  the  last  analysis  be  reduced.  And 
from  the  clearest  and  simplest  of  these  early  alphabets,  which  minimized  the 
necessary  symbols  to  the  smallest  possible  quota,  all  modern  systems  of 
writing, — the  Northern  Runes,  the  Roman  alphabet,  which  has  now  finally 
superseded  its  parent  Greek,  the  square  Hebrew  of  the  Jews,  the  elaborate 
Sanscrit,  the  Neskhi  alphabet, — vehicle  of  the  thoughts  of  Turk  and  Persian, 
as  well  as  of  all  the  vast  Arabic-speaking  world, — ^all  these  have  slowly 
diverged,  in  accordance  with  the  necessities  of  various  classes  of  languages. 
Utterly  diverse  as  all  these  alphabets  are  in  their  latest  form,  scientific 
paleography  has  succeeded  in  bridging  over  the  enormous  intervals  which 
separate  them  from  one  another,  in  explaining  the  transitions  that  time  and 
space  have  effected,  and  in  showing  that  they  are  all  but  the  manifold  develop- 
ments of  a  single  germ. 

And  what  was  that  germ  ?  Greek  myth  credited  the  invention  of  the 
alphabet  to  Cadmus  the  Phoenician.  The  myth  has  a  certain  substratum 
of  truth.  Cadmus  may  never  have  lived.  Certainly  neither  he  nor  any  other 
Phoenician  **  invented"  the  alphabet.  It  is  not,  indeed,  an  invention  which 
would  occur  spontaneously  to  the  mind  even  of  the  most  creative  genius. 
And  the  Phoenicians,  though  clever  intermediaries,  were  not  creative  geniuses. 
Nevertheless,  they  did  eive  the  alphabet  to  the  world.  Its  verv  name  may 
be  cited  in  evidence,  referring  us,  as  it  does,  to  alpha  and  betay  the  names  of 
the  first  two  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  and  these  in  turn  to  the  Phoenician 
aUph  2x\^beth  (still  the  names  of  the  first  two  letters  in  Hebrew),  which  signify 
•*  ox"  and  **  house."  We  may,  therefore,  assume  that  the  Phoenicians  saw  some 
likeness  between  the  letters  so  named  by  them  and  the  pictures  of  an  ox  and 
a  house,  and  thence  we  are  easily  led  to  the  conclusion  that  they  borrowed 
the  symbols  from  some  foreign  system  of  writing  which  was  still  pictorial  at 
the  tmie  of  the  borrowing,  or  else  had  once  been  so.  Now,  the  most  highly 
civilized  nation  with  whom  the  Phoenicians  came  in  contact  was  the  Egyptian. 
It  was  by  a  system  of  selection,  therefore,  among  Egyptian  symbols  that  they 
developed  the  broad  generalization  of  an  alphabet  No  doubt  the  elegant 
scholars  of  the  Nile,  cabined  and  confined  within  the  traditions  of  ancient 
learning  and  the  prejudices  of  early  habit,  looked  down  with  scorn  upon  this 
species  of  short-hand,  deeming  it  all  well  enough  for  ignorant  merchants,  but 
clearly  unfit  for  educated  people.  Still,  the  Phoenicians  calmly  pursued  their 
way,  using  the  borrowed  alphabet  in  all  their  mercantile  transactions,  and 
carrying  it  as  an  instrument  of  intercourse  to  all  the  nations  among  whom 
they  dealt  In  the  end,  the  universities  were  swept  away,  the  hieroglyphic 
scribes  were  out  of  employment,  and  mankind  was  taught  to  write  its  lan- 
guage in  the  A  B  C  of  the  Phoenician  trader,  while  the  hieroglyphic  and  syl- 
labic writings  sank  into  such  black  oblivion  that  it  took  the  life-work  of  several 
generations  of  scholars  to  recover  them. 
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It  was  a  wise  though  a  lazy  cleric  whom  Lulher  mentions  in  hia  "Table- 
Talk," — the  monk  who,  instead  of  recitiiie  his  bieviary,  used  to  run  over  Ihe 
alphabet  and  then  say,  "O  my  God,  take  ihia  alphabet,  and  put  it  together  how 
yoa  will."  For  in  the  diverse  L-ombi nations  of  which  those  twenty-four  symbols 
arc  capable  lies  all  that  the  human  heart  and  inlellcct  have  ever  conceived  or 
ever  can  conceive  of  truth  and  beauty  and  reverence, — all  possible  schemes  of 
philosophy,  all  pmaible  masterpieces  of  prose  or  poetry,  all  law  and  science 
and  order  and  religion.  In  these,  and  these  alone,  lie  all  the  records  of  the 
past  and  all  the  |>oatiibilities  of  the  fiiture.  An  alphabet,  one  would  My,  is 
too  sacred  a  thing  to  be  treated  other  than  reverently.  Vet  there  have 
always  been  tritlers,  even  in  this  Holy  of  Holies.  Some  miscreants  have 
taken  the  utmost  imaginable  pains  to  avoid  a  particular  letter,  and  have  com- 

Eased  poems,  essays,  and  treatises  without  once  raising  the  unmeaning  taboo. 
others  have  made  inordinate  use  of  some  letter  and  insisted  that  it  should 
form  Ihe  initial  of  every  word.  The  first  called  their  Procrustean  method 
lipo^rammatizing ;  Ihe  latter,  alliteration.  Each  is  treated  under  its  proper 
caption.  Othem,  again,  have  found  still  other  methods  of  conjuring  with  the 
alphabet, — a  cunning  sleight  of  hand  played  upon  those  magic  symbols  which 
may  l>e  made  to  work  miracles  at  the  beck  of  the  true  thaumaturgist 

Some  ingenious  Irifler  has  discovered  that  there  is  one  verse  in  the  Bible 
which  contains  all  Ihe  lellers  in  the  alphabet :  "  And  I,  even  I,  Artaieraes 
Ihe  king,  do  make  a  decree  to  all  the  treasurers  which  are  beyond  the  river, 
that  whatsoever  Ezra  the  priest,  the  scribe  of  the  law  of  the  God  of  heaven, 
shall  require  of  you,  it  shall  be  done  speedily."  \Eva  vii.  zi.)  Of  course  it 
will  be  seen  that  J  is  left  out  i  but  then  J  and  1  were  originally  the  same  letter. 
It  will  further  be  seen  that  the  lellers  are  duplicated  and  reduplicaled.  Prof. 
De  Morgan,  who  in  his  lucid  moments  was  a  great  mathematician,  used  to 
find  an  insane  pleasure  in  relieving  his  severer  studies  by  composing  inge- 
nious puzzles.  He  set  himself  to  improve  on  Ezra.  He  would  produce  a 
sentence  which  would  use  all  the  twenty-six  lellers  and  use  each  only  once. 
Here,  however,  his  wits  failed  him.  Afier  many  fruitless  attempts,  he  decided 
on  a  compromise.  He  would  not  only  admit  the  license  of  using  (  laxj,  but 
Ihe  further  license  of  looking  on  u  and  f  as  the  same  letter.  The  result  came 
out  as  follows : 

I  quani  pyi  wbg  Sing  nock  bcdi. 
The  professor  acknowledges  that  he  did  not  at  first  grasp  the  full  meaning 
and  beauty  of  this  sentence.  He  long  thought  that  no  human  being  could  say 
it  under  any  circumstances.  "  At  last  [  happened  lo  be  reading  a  religious 
writer,  as  he  thought  himself,  who  ihrew  aspersions  on  his  opponents  thick 
and  threefold.  Heyday  t  came  into  my  head,  this  fellow  flings  muck  beds  ;  he 
must  be  a  quartz  pyx.  And  then  I  remembered  that  a  pyx  is  a  sacred  vessel, 
and  quart!  Is  a  hard  stone,  as  hard  as  Ihe  heart  of  a  religious  (be-curser.  So 
that  the  line  Is  the  motto  of  a  ferocious  sectarian  who  turns  his  religious  ves- 
sels into  niud-holdets,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  will  not  see  what  he  sees." 
Thus  heartened,  he  published  his  sentence  in  Notii  and  Quiriei,  and  boldly 
threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  all  and  sundry  to  do  better  if  they  could.  The 
gauntlet  was  taken  up  by  a  number  of  correspondents.  These  were  Ihe  best 
of  the  results  arrived  at : 

Dumpy  quit,  whirl  b»ck  foKi  n^xx. 
Get  nymph  ;  quiz  ud  Inwfl  ;  (iji  Jock. 

The  professor  magnanimously  awards  the  palm  to  the  last  one.  "It  is 
good  advice,"  he  explains,  "  to  a  young  man,  very  well  eipressed  under  the 
drcomstances.     In  more  sober  English,  it  would  be,  'Marry;  be  cheerful; 
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watch  your  business.' "    It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  young  man  would 
understand  it  without  the  accompanying  gloss. 

Since  that  time  many  other  people  have  tried  their  hands  at  the  same  kind 
of  trifling.  But  the  combined  intellect  of  the  world  has  produced  nothing  better 
than  this : 

Quiz,  Jack  ;  thy  frowns  vex.— G.  D.  Plumb. 

Now,  at  all  events,  this  makes  sense.  But  the  arbitrary  lugging  in  of  a  proper 
name  made  up  for  the  occasion  spoils  its  symmetry,  and  the  reduplication  of 
the  letter  u  throws  it  entirely  out  of  court.  Here  is  an  effort  still  more  in- 
telligible in  itself: 

John  T.  Brady  gave  me  a  black  walnut  box  of  quite  small  size. 

Here  the  name  is  a  very  common  one,  and  consequently  less  offensive  to 
the  finer  instincts.  But  the  continuous  reduplication  of  letters  relegates  it  to 
the  class  of  which  the  Biblical  specimen  already  quoted  remains  tlie  best 
because  unconscious  exponent 

Another  scholar  has  discovered  that  there  are  only  two  words  in  the  English 
language  which  contain  all  the  vowels  in  their  order.  They  are  ••  abstemiuus" 
and  "facetious."  The  following  words  each  have  them  in  irregular  order : 
authoritative,  disadvantageous,  encouraging,  eflicacious,  instantaneous,  im- 
portunate, mendacious,  nefarious,  objectionable,  precarious,  pertinaciout»,  sacri- 
legious, simultaneous,  tenacious,  unintentional,  unequivocal,  undiscoverabie, 
vexatious. 

We  all  know  that  **  A  was  an  Archer  who  shot  at  a  frog,"  and  have  had  our 
early  thirst  for  knowledge  stimulated  by  the  descriptive  verses  of  which  this 
is  the  first  line,  and  the  accompanying  pictures  that  showed  an  archer  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  intoxication  transfixing  a  cheerful — nay,  an  hilarious — Irog, 
followed  by  Butchers  and  Cows  of  so  alarming  an  aspect  that  we  have  never 
been  able  to  look  at  the  letters  B  and  C  without  conjuring  up  the  hurrors  that 
disturbed  our  adolescent  imaginations.  These  juvenile  alpha'oets  have  ient 
themselves  to  numerous  parodies.  In  that  ponderous  bit  of  semi-facetiousness, 
**The  Doctor," — a  book  that  always  reminds  one  of  a  light-hearted  megathe- 
rium,— Southey  essays  his  hand  at  what  may  possibly  be  the  earliest  example. 
Speaking  of  periodical  literature,  he  declares  that  the  Golden  Age  of  Maga- 
zines has  passed  away : 

**  In  those  days  A  was  an  Antiquary,  and  wrote  articles  upon  Altars  and 
Abbeys  and  Architecture.  B  made  a  blunder,  which  C  corrected.  D  demon- 
strated that  E  was  in  error,  and  that  F  was  wrong  in  philology,  and  neither 
Philosopher  nor  Physician,  though  he  affected  to  be  both.  G  was  a  Genealo- 
gist :  H  was  an  Herald  who  helped  him.  I  was  an  inquisitive  inquirer,  who 
found  reason  for  suspecting  J  to  be  a  Jesuit.  M  was  a  Mathematician, 
N  noted  the  weather.  O  observed  the  stars.  P  was  a  Poet  who  piddled  in 
pastorals,  and  prayed  Mr.  Urban  to  print  them.  Q  came  in  the  corner  of 
the  page  with  his  query.  R  arrogated  to  himself  the  right  of  reprehending 
every  one  who  differed  from  him.  S  sighed  and  sued  in  song.  T  tolti  an  old 
tale,  and  when  he  was  wrong  U  used  to  set  him  right.  V  was  a  Virtuoso 
W  warred  against  Warburt(m.  X  excelled  in  algebra.  Y  yearned  for  im- 
mortality in  rhyme  ;  and  Z  in  his  zeal  was  always  in  a  puzzle. 

Probably  the  best,  most  consistent,  and  most  coherent  of  these  alphabets  is 
by  that  true  genius,  C.  S.  Calverley  : 

A  is  an  Angel  of  blushing  eighteen ; 

B  is  the  Ball  where  the  Angel  was  seen ; 

C  is  her  Chaperon,  who  cheated  at  cards ; 

D  is  the  Deuxtemps  with  Frank  of  the  Guards ; 

E  is  her  Eye,  killing  slowly  but  surely  ; 

F  is  the  Fan  whence  it  peeped  so  demurely ; 
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G  ii  Iht  Glove  of  niiKriallve  kid ; 
K  i>  Ihc  Hand  vhicb  il  ipiiefully  hid ; 
1  El  Ihe  Ice  which  the  fair  one  dcDumded ; 

in  the  JuvcniJe  that  daEmy  who  handed  ; 
il  the  Keichief,  a  nn  ooik  or  ul ; 
L  II  tbc  Lace  which  composed  the  chleT  pa] 
H  l>  the  old  Maid  who  watched  iha  cbita  di 
N  il  the  Noae  (he  turned  up  at  each  clapce 
O  il  the  Olga  ( jait  then  In  iB  peine); 
Piithe  Partner  who  vouldo'l  keep  lime: 

8  in  a  QuadriJle  put  loitead  of  the  Lancer* 
the  Remontnncei  made  by  the  danctn 

t'Ii  the  Twaddle  they  talk*!  on  ibe  nain ; 
U  il  the  Uncle  who  "  thought  we'd  be  [oin' 


Vil  the  Yawning  Ht  a 


In  one  of  Ihe  early  numbers  of  Notts  and  Queriti,  »  contributor  signing  hlm- 
Klf  "  Eighty-One"  published  a  single  rhymed  alphabet,  and  threw  out  a  chal- 
lenge lo  (he  English -sjieaking  world  lo  prmlnce  ajiother  equally  good.  Here 
ia  "  Eighty-One's"  effort : 

A  wai  an  Andy  to  lellle  diiputa ; 

C  wai  a  ChMue,  duly  drawn  upon  Conttl, 
D  wai  King  David,  with  hatpi  and  with  lutei; 
E  wai  an  ^npnor,  haUed  wiih  laluici ; 
F  wai  a  Funeral,  rollowed  hy  muiei : 
C  waa  a  Gallant  in  WeilinetDn  boon ; 

I  ™ju«li3«n'lii»  iMiltuiMr'"  '°™' 
K  wai  a  Keeper,  who  cammoulv  ihoou ; 
L  wai  a  Unon,  the  Kureet  of  frulu ; 
M  wai  a'Uioiiliy-uy  Lord  Bute'i: 

O  ™  an  O^MlIa 'h'i^°and  h™i ; 
P  wai  a  Pond,  full  of  leechcf  and  aewtii 

fiwaaafteLon.'whic'hPaleJnJule.'; 
K  wai  a  Seiseani  wirh  twenty  recniiu : 
T  wai  Ten  Toiiea  of  doubiltJ  repuiei ; 
U  wai  Uucommonly  had  cheroou : 


Z  ii  the  Zuydcr  Zee,  dwelt  In  hy  coou. 

The  challenge  was  taken  up  by  a  number  or  teadecs,  insomuch  that  the  office 
was  flooded  (evidently  the  paper  circulates  amiiiig  people  of  unbounded  leis- 
ure), and  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  answers  could  be  published.  As  good 
aa  any  was  the  lollowing  by  Mortimer  Collins  ; 


E  il  plump  Ellen 

Fii  poor  Fanny. 

G  [i  Grlielda.  unfairly  diirraced . 

H  Ii  Ihe  Hekn  who  (lion  effaced 

1  il  (Ur  Ida,  that  pcli 

iii  (he  Judy  PuAch 
KilydaHiof.  by. 
L  il  Laiurette.  In  coqi 
M  ia  p«le  Margaret,  i 
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N  is  gay  Nonh,  o'er  hilU  who  has  raced  ; 
O  is  sweet  Olive,  a  girl  olive-&ced : 
P  's  pretty  Patty,  so  daintily  paced ; 
Q  some  faiir  Querut,  in  blue  stockings  placed ; 
K  is  frail  Rose,  from  her  true  stem  displaced ; 
S  is  brisk  Sal,  who  a  chicken  can  baste ; 
T  is  Theresa,  at  love  who  grimaced ; 
U  is  pure  Una,  that  maid  undebased  ; 

V  is  Victoria,  an  empire  who  graced  ; 
W  is  Winifred,  time  who  will  waste ; 

X  is  Xantippe,  for  scolding  well  braced  ; 

Y  's  Mrs.  Yelverton :  ending  in  haste, 
Z  Is  Zenobia,  in  panoply  cased. 

Alps.  Hills  peep  o'er  hilla,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise.  The  concluding 
line  of  a  famous  simile  In  Pope's  "  Essay  on  Criticism,"  II.,  1.  32,  which  aims  to 
illustrate  the  growing  labors  of  science  and  learning.  Dr.  Johnson  has  praised 
this  simile  as  the  most  apt,  the  most  proper,  the  most  sublime  of  any  in  the 
English  language.  "The  comparison,"  he  says,  "of  a  student's  progress  in 
the  sciences  with  the  journey  of  a  traveller  in  the  Alps  is  perhaps  the  best  that 
English  poetry  can  show.  It  has  no  useless  parts,  yet  affords  a  striking  picture 
by  Itself;  it  makes  the  foregoing  |K)sition  better  understood,  and  enables  it  to 
take  faster  hold  on  the  attention  ;  it  assists  the  apprehension  and  elevates  the 
fancy."  But  Warton  points  out  that  the  simile  and  consequently  the  panegyric 
belong  to  Drummond  : 

All  as  a  pilgrim  who  the  Alps  doth  pass, 

***** 

When  he  some  heaps  of  hills  hath  overwent. 
Begins  to  think  on  rest,  his  journey  spent. 
Till,  mounting  some  tall  mountain,  he  doth  find 
More  heightsl>efore  him  than  he  left  behind. 

Whether  Pope's  or  Drummond's,  the  "  Essay"  was  hardly  published  before 
we  find  the  SpecttUor  making  use  of  it :  "  We  are  complaniing  of  the  short- 
ness of  life,  and  are  yet  perpetually  hurrying  over  the  parts  of  it,  to  arrive  at 
certain  imaginary  pomts  of  rest.  Our  case  is  like  that  of  a  traveller  upon  the 
Alps,  who  should  fancy  that  the  top  of  the  next  hill  must  end  his  journey, 
because  it  terminates  his  prospect ;  but  he  no  sooner  arrives  at  it  than  he  sees 
new  ground  and  other  hills  beyond  it,  and  continues  to  travel  on  as  before." 
No  doubt  the  simile  had  passed  through  many  more  hands  before  it  finally 
reached  Rousseau,  who,  in  the  fourth  book  of  "  £mile,"  likens  successful  con- 
querors to  "  those  inexperienced  travellers  who,  finding  themselves  for  the 
nrst  time  in  the  Alps,  imagine  that  they  can  clear  them  with  every  mountain, 
and,  when  they  have  reached  the  summit,  are  discouraged  to  see  higher  moun- 
tains in  front  of  them."  Few  could  hope  to  vie  with  Jean  Jacques  in  turning 
an  affiliated  idea  to  honor  and  advantage.  •  Among  these  few  Sir  Walter  Scott 
cannot  be  numbered.  In  his  "  Life  of  Napoleon"  he  compares  the  great 
Emperor  to  "  the  adventurous  climber  on  the  Alps,  to  whom  the  surmounting 
the  most  dangerous  precipices  and  ascending  to  the  most  towering  peaks  only 
shows  yet  dizzier  heiehts  and  higher  points  of  elevation."  What  with  indif- 
ferent English,  and  the  notion  misapplied,  really  the  poet  of  the  Pelicans  is 
not  materially  worse : 

Ocean  breaking  from  his  black  supineness 

Drowned  in  hb  own  stupendous  uproar  all 

The  voices  of  the  storm  beside  :  meanwhile, 

A  war  of  mountains  raged  upon  his  surface ; 

Mountains  each  other  swallowing,  and  again 

New  Alps  and  Andes,  from  unfatnomed  valleys 

Upstactmg,  joined  the  battle. 

Quite  in  another  spirit  is  the  use  made  by  Sir  John  Herschel  of  the  same 
comparison: 
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Ace  10  uylhing  dc 


t  ibr  loftkii  tumiiuu  of  an  Alpi 
khopci."."™ 


muubed  ;  but  tbe  labor  ii  not  Lou.    Tbc  re 


AltmiBin,  from  (he  Latin  ailtr,  "  another,"  foriiied  on  the  same  basis  as  ego- 
lism  (rom  igir,  to  inilicale  unsellishness,  benevulence, — in  shorl,  the  vtrj  appo- 
site of  egotism.  The  altruist  rejoices  in  his  neighbor's  wellaTC,  and  finds  hji 
highest  joy  in  advancing  il ;  the  egotist  strives  only  for  himself.  The  word 
was  first  etnpioyed  by  Comle.  and  has  been  welcomed  by  modem  agnostics  as 
oHering  the  basis  for  a  iiew  code  of  morality,  a  new  im|)eliis  lo  right  action. 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  the  leader  of  the  E.iglish  Posilivists,  even  looks  upon 
it  as  an  admirable  substitute  for  ihe  (Jhrisliaii  hope  of  personal  immortality. 
Man  will  be  immorlal  not  in  himself  l)ut  in  his  actions,  and  the  consciousness 
of  this  posthumous  activity,  this  living  incorporation  with  the  glorious  future 
of  his  race,  "  can  give  a  [lalience  and  happiness  equal  to  thai  of  any  martyr 
of  theology."  Once  make  this  idea  the  basis  of  philosophy,  the  standard 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  centre  of  religion,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
masses  "  will  prove,  perhaps,  an  easier  (ask  than  that  of  leaching  Greeks  and 
Romans,  Syrians  and  Moors,  to  look  forward  lo  a  life  of  careless  psalmody  in 
an  immaterial  heaven."  (jeorge  Elint's  finest  puem — indeed,  her  only  bit  of 
verse  that  is  truly  poetry,  and  not  merely  fine  thought  thrown  into  metrical 
lines  beginning,  "  Oh,  may  1  join  the  choir  invisible" — gives  magnifi- 
'  is  feeling      "  


:o  this  feeling. 

That  puroi  h< 


' -jdor,  feed  purt  love, 

:e  of  a  ^ood  dJduKd, 


Of  course  the  idea  readily  lends  itself  to  satire  and  caricature.  In  a  review  of 
this  very  poem  [^//niiAir,  xxiiv.  loz],  Mr,  Hiiwells  neatly  enough  characterizes  it 
as  "the  idea  tliat  wc  are  lo  realiie  our  inborn  longing  for  immortality  in  the 
blessed  perpetuity  of  man  on  earth  ;  the  supreme  effort  of  that  craie  which, 
having  abolished  God,  asks  a  man  to  console  himself  when  he  shall  be  extinct 
with  the  reflection  that  somebody  else  is  living  on  towards  the  annihilation 
which  he  has  reached."  The  whole  of  W.  H.  Mallock's  "  New  Paul  and 
Virginia,  or  Positivism  on  an  Island,"  is  an  admirable  bit  of  fooling,  with 
this  doctrine  of  altruism  as  one  of  its  chief  targets.  Here  is  an  illustrative 
example,  where  the  castaways — Virginia,  Ihe  curate,  and  the  agnostic  pro- 
fessor— are  sitting  at  lunch  on  the  island  : 

"  Yo,  my  dear  cunte."  said  the  ptsfcuor,  "  what  I  am  tnjoring  ii  Ihe  champagnt  thai 

your  ukc.  It  is  »ibliinE<"  hi' Hid,  u  he  tomd  off  Ihm  glaswi.  "  ]i  is  li^ificaDil"  he 
•aid,  as  he  finished  lhr«  more,  "Tell  me.  my  dear,  do  1  look  lignilicaDl!"  he  added,  aa  he 
luracd  lo  VLrsinia,  aad  suddenly  tried  to  crown  (he  general  bliss  by  liissing  her. 

A  familiar  jest  unconsciously  embodies  the  same  element  of  parody,  "  So 
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gild."  "So  glad  y6u'te  glad,"  "So  gUd  you're  gtad  I'm  glad,"  and  so  on 
ad  infirutum.  But,  indeed,  no  verbal  burlesque  can  exceed  the  burleique  in 
acliun  which  is  afforded  by  the  sad  fate  of  the  Allruisl  Society  of  tiu  Louis, 
thus  recorded  by  the  New  Yurk  Naiien,  April  lo,  1890.- 

TboHtovbai 


>ay   phav  ID  the  hiilory  vf  the  Alcruiit  CammuDity  oF  Si,  Ixmil 
uyi  Mr.  AtcAadcr  Lon^ley,  irt  l«ic  presideitl,  in  ihv  colui 


1,  th»^/(fi.u(,-i(. 
vtd  bv  muiiul  conKni  of  lU 


,  .R.titl< 


keepios  Iht  ncord  of  Ihe  commuDily  u  Kcreury  and  in  the  cl«clion  ^  hicnsrlf  u  president, 
■J1  of  whicb  [  heitby  rctrtcl  and  4poli«iK  for.  Mr,  LoDgley  and  the  rcmutilD^  memben 
v(  the  pentagonal  community,  except  Miw  Travii.  withdre*  when  Mr,  Wud'i  joiinuLiatic 
jkajuniioni  weie  «boui  to  l>e  graiilicd. 

Ambiplltie*.  Words  are  slippery  things.  They  Trcqucntly  refuse  lo  do 
their  master's  bidding,  to  express  the  meaning  that  was  in  his  mind.  Oceans 
of  blood  have  been  spilled  over  the  interpretation  of  disputed  passages  in 
tbc  Bible.  Oceans  of  ink  have  been  spilled  over  similar  altcmpts  to  get  at 
Ihe  iniwr  truth  of  some  of  Shakespeare's  mystic  phrases.  There  is  no 
more  piquant  subject  of  conjecture  than  to  think  what  would  happen  if 
Shakespeare  were  recalled  from  his  grave  and  set  to  reading  that  excellent 
Variorum  Edition  of  his  works  which  contains  all  the  glosses  of  all  the  com- 
mentators. Perhaps  he  would  forget  his  own  meaning.  That  has  often  hap- 
pened to  authors.  We  all  remember  Ihe  story  of  how  certain  reverent  pupils 
came  lo  Jacob  Boehme  on  bis  death-bed,  begging  that  before  he  died  he  would 
explain  to  them  a  certain  difficult  passage  in  his  work.  "My  dear  children," 
said  the  mystic,  after  puiiling  his  head  lo  no  purpose,  "  when  I  wrote  this  I 
understootl  its  meaning,  and  no  doubl  the  omniscient  God  did.      He  may  still 

vealed.    Klopstock's  student  admirers  were  mure  worldly  wise,  yet  Ihey  too 
were  equally  doomed  to  disappoinlmenL     They  appealed  10  him,  not  1 
death-bed,  but  in  his  hale  and  vigorous  maturity.     At  Gdllingen  they  ha 
found  one  of  his  slanzas  unintelligible,  and  they  begged  for  more  light.     Klop- 
>tock  read  the  stanza,  then  slowly  reread  il,  while  all  stared  agape,     Finallj 


:qually  doomed  to  disappoinlmenL     They  appealed  10  him,  not  o 
bed,  but  in  his  hale  and  vigorous  maturity.     At  Gdllingen  the 

a  stanzas  unintelligible,  and  they  begged  for  more  light.  klo| 
lowly  reread  it,  while  all  stared  agape.  Finally 
recollect  what  I  meant  when  I  wrote  it,  but  I 
do  remember  it  was  one  of  the  finest  things  I  ever  wrote,  and  you  cannot  do 
better  than  to  devote  your  lives  to  the  discovery  of  ils  meaning."  Cardinal 
Newman,  in  his  old  age,  frankly  acknowledged  that  he  couUI  no*  remember 
what  he  meant  when  he  penned  those  famous  lines  in  his  hymn  "  Lead,  Kindly 

And  with  the  main  ih«e  ingel  bcea  untie 

Which  I  h»e  toved  long  iId«  and  Ion  awhile; 
At  a  large  reception  in  London  a  Mrs,  Malaprop  in  pantaloons  fulged  hi» 
way  up  to  Robert  Browning  and  incontinently  asked  him  to  explain  then  and 
there  a  difficull  passage  in  one  of  his  poems.  "  Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know 
what  il  means,"  said  the  poet,  laughing,  as  he  closed  Ihe  volume  thru»t  into 
bis  hands.    "  \  advise  yoo  to  ask  the  Browning  Society ;  they'll  tell  yi>u  all 
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Hawthorne  wrote  to  Fields  on  April  13,  1S54,  apropos  of  a  new  edjlion  of 
his  "  Mosses  from  an  Old  Manse,"  "  When  I  wrote  those  dreamy  sketches,  I 
Utile  thought  that  I  should  preface  an  edition  for  the  press  amidst  the  bus- 
tling life  of  a  Liverpool  consulate.  Upon  my  honor,  1  am  iiul  quite  sure  that 
I  entirely  comprehend  my  own  meaning  in  some  of  these  blasted  allegories; 
but  I  remember  that  I  always  had  a  meaning,  or  al  least  thought  I  bad." 
When  Charaier  asked  Gi)ldsinilh  if  he  meant  tardiness  of  locomotion  by  the 
word  "slow"  in  the  first  line  of  the  "Traveller,"— 

R«qott,  unfriended,  mtLinthdy,  Jow,— 

Goldsmith  inconsiderately  replied,  "  Ves."  Johnson  immediately  cried  out, 
"  No,  sir,  you  do  not  mean  tardiness  of  locomotion :  you  mean  ihat  sluggish- 
ness of  mmd  which  comes  upon  a  man  in  solitude." 

If  such  be  the  experience  of  the  great  masters  of  language  and  literature, 
why  should  we  wonder  thai  the  smaller  men,  who  have  command  of  a  smaller 
vocabulary,  and  only  an  imperfect  apj)reciation  of  the  laws  of  rhetoric  or 
even  of  grammar,  should  often  find  difficulty  in  rendering  themselves  intelligi- 
ble ?  That  blunder  known  as  neglect  of  the  anlecedenl  may  lead  to  the  ab- 
sutdest  misapprehension.  Here  is  a  choice  example,  selected  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  New  York  Common  Council,  May  12,  1S69 :  "  Rtsolved,  That 
the  Comptroller  be  and  is  hereby  directed  to  draw  a  warrant  in  favor  of  David 
Sherrad  for  the  sum  of  $3V>,  to  be  in  full  compensation  for  loss  sustained  by  rea- 
son of  his  horse  stepping  mtoa  hole  in  the  pavement  in  South  Street,  at  the  foot 
of  Pine  SlteEI,on  the  i7tTi  of  February,  i869,from  the  effects  of  which  he  died." 
Here  are  many  astonishing  statements.  That  David  should  have  died  from  the 
effects  of  his  >iorse  stepping  into  a  hole  is  a  notable  fact  in  itself.  That  be 
could  tie  compensated  lor  his  own  death  by  the  paltry  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  passes  belief.  Indeed,  the  very  absurdity  of  the  passage  is  its  own 
safeguard  We  know  what  the  writer  meant,  because  what  he  said  is  so 
evidently  nonsense.  Advertisers  are  frequent  sinners  in  this  respect.  Here 
is  a  sample  which  appeared  in  the  London  Timit  in  February,  1861 :  *'  Piano- 
forte, Cottage,  7  Octaves — the  property  of  a  Lady  leaving  England  in  remark- 
ably elegant  walnut  case  on  carved  supports.  The  tone  is  superb  and  eminently 
adapted  for  anyone  requiring  a  first-class  instrument."  The  Saturday  Review 
pounced  upon  this  gem  of  English  and  commented  upon  it  as  follows :  "  We 
have  heard  of  Arion  riding  on  a  dolphin,  and  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Gotham  who 
went  to  sea  in  a  bowl ;  we  have  heard  of  Helle  on  her  ram,  and  of  Europa  on 
her  bull ;  but  we  never  before  heard  of  a  lady  designing  to  cross  the  English 
Channel  in  a  remarkably  elegant  walnut  case  with  carved  supports.  Indeed, 
we  might  go  so  far  as  to  ask  whether  the  carved  supports  are  those  of  the 
walnut  case  or  of  the  lady  herselt  In  either  case,  they  would  seem  equally 
ill  adapted  to  struggle  with  the  winds  and  the  billows." 

This  excellent  lady  finds  a  fit  parallel  in  the  advertiser  who  wanted  "a 
young  man  to  look  after  a  horse  of  the  Methodist  persuasion."  the  1'exan  who 
applied  for  "a  boss  hand  over  5000  sheep  thai  can  speak  Spanish  fluently," 
the  boarding- house- keeper  who  announced  thai  she  had  "a  collage  contam- 
ing  eight  rooms  and  an  acre  of  land,"  the  maiden  or  widow  lady,  matrimoni- 
ally inclined,  who  advertised  for  a  husband  "with  a  Roman  nose  having 
strong  religious  tendencies"  (did  she  wish  those  tendencies  to  be  Roman 
also?),  or  the  horse-owner  who  signified  his  willingness  to  sell  cheap  "a  splen- 
did gray  horse,  calculated  for  a  charger  or  would  carry  a  lady  with  a  switch 
tail.  A  lady  so  favored  by  nature  ^ould  certainly  make  the  acquaintance 
of  the  owner  of  a  certain  mail  phaeton  announced  for  sale  as  "  the  property 
of  a  gentleman  with  a  movable  head  as  good  as  new."  The  latter  may  have 
been  some  relation  to  the  boy  who  produced  a  fiddle  of  which  his  proud 
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fiither  asserted  that  "  he  had  made  it  out  of  his  own  head  and  had  wood 
enough  left  for  another,"  or  of  the  London  match-peddler  who  used  to  cry, 
"  Buy  a  penny-worth  of  matches  from   a  poor   old   man   made   of  foreign 
wood" 
There  was  something  gruesome  in  the  furrier's  announcement  that  he  was 

Prepared  to  "make  up  capes,  circulars,  etc.,  for  ladies  out  of  their  own  skins." 
!ut  he  was  more  than  equalled  by  the  proprietor  of  a  bone-mill  who  assured 
the  public  that  "  parties  sending  their  own  bones  to  be  ground  will  be  attended 
to  with  fidelity  and  despatch.  And  what  shall  we  say  to  the  druegist's 
printed  request  that  "  the  gentleman  who  left  his  stomach  for  analysis  will 
please  call  and  get  it  together  with  the  result"  ? 

A  horrid  suspicion  of  cannibalism  hangs  about  the  advertisement  of  a 
Sl  Louis  man :  *'  Wanted  a  good  girl  to  cook,  one  who  will  make  a  good 
roast  or  broil  and  will  stew  well"  Almost  as  barbarous  is  a  farmer  near 
Fulton,  New  York,  who  posted  this  notice  in  his  field :  "  If  any  man's  or 
woman's  cows  or  oxen  gits  in  these  oats,  his  or  her  head  will  be  cut  off,  as 
the  case  may  be."  • 

We  are  moved  to  gentle  and  kindly  mirth  when  under  the  head  of  Wanted 
we  read  that  '*  a  respectable  youne  woman  wants  washing."  But  we  have 
grown  quite  used  to  such  journalistic  English  as  *'  octagonal  men's  cassimere 
pantaloons,"  or  "woollen  children's  milts,"  or  " terra-cotta  ladies'  gloves,"  so 
much  so  that  we  scarcely  pause  to  smile  at  the  odd  images  they  ought  to  raise 
in  the  mind  that  is  grammatically  constituted.  So  also  with  advertisements 
for  such  articles  as  ''a  keyless  ladies'  watch,"  "a  green  lady's  parasol,"  or  " a 
brown  silk  gentleman's  umbrella."  And  in  hastily  running  your  eye  over  the 
papers  you  rarely  pause  to  give  its  due  meed  of  surprise  to  the  appetite  of  a 
laoy  who  wants  "  to  take  a  gentleman  for  breakfast  and  dinner,"  the  benevo- 
lence of  a  boarding-house-keeper  who  advertises  that  **  single  gentlemen  are 
furnished  with  pleasant  rooms,  also  one  or  two  gentlemen  with  wives,"  or  the 
audacity  of  a  merchant  who,  in  a  free  country,  openlv  gives  notice,  **  Wanted, 
a  woman  to  sell  on  commission."  But,  indeed,  anything  is  possible  in  an  age 
where  the  sign  **  Families  supplied  by  the  quart  or  gallon"  meets  you  at 
every  turn. 

A  quaint  story  is  told  of  a  member  of  the  Savage  Club  in  London.  Stand- 
ing on  the  steps  of  the  club-house,  he  was  accosted  by  a  stranger :  '*  Does  a 
Sentleman  belong  to  your  club  with  one  eye  named  Walker  ?"  "  I  don't 
now,"  was  the  reply.     "  What  is  the  name  of  the  other  eye  ?" 

The  St  James  Gatette  chronicles  the  fact  that  a  blind  man  who  perambulates 
the  streets  of  Windsor  playing  sacred  music  on  an  accordion  bears  upon  his 
breast  a  placard  reading,  "  Blind  from  inflammation.  Assisted  by  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen."  He  had  once  attracted  the  compassionate  attention  of  the  queen, 
who  had  given  him  a  small  donation.  It  is  said  that  the  public  baths  in  Paris 
originally  bore  the  sign,  "  Bains  k  fond  de  bois  pour  dames  k  quatre  sous." 
This  was  objected  to  because,  strictly  construed,  it  would  mean  "  wooden-bot- 
tomed baths  for  fourpenny  ladies."  So  the  sign  was  changed  to  "  Bains  k 
quatre  sous  pour  dames  k  fond  de  bois."  But  the  hypercritics  hilariously  con- 
tended that  this  was  even  worse.  And  this  reminas  us  of  the  advertisement 
of  a  school,  which  appeared  in  the  London  Times  in  March,  1838,  and  which 
promised  that  boys  would,  for  twenty-five  guineas,  receive  various  benefits, 
and  be  "  fundamentally  instructed."  This  was  in  the  days  of  Dotheboys  Hall. 
There  was  an  ominous  sound  about  the  adverb,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  about  this  time  several  advertisements  appeared  in  the  Agony  column 
for  "  youths"  and  "  young  gentlemen"  who  had  run  away  from  home. 

A  shoemaker  hung  out  a  sign,  and  then  wondered  why  people  found  it  so 
amusing.     This  is  how  it  read  :  **  Don't  go  elsewhere  to  ble  cheated.     Walk  in 
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here."  He  was  equ»lled  by  Ihe  London  firm  which  warned  everybody  againM 
unscrapalous  persons  "  who  infringe  our  title  lo  deceive  the  public,  and  by 
(he  Chatham  Street  establish  men  I  which  requested  the  public  "  not  lo  confound 
this  shop  with  thai  of  anulher  swindler  who  has  established  himself  on  the  other 
side  of  Ihe  way."  The  Irish  advertiser  was  more  alarmingly  frank  when  he 
inserted  a  "  want"  fur  "a  gentleman  to  undertake  the  sale  ol'^a  PalenI  Medi- 
cine.    The  advertiser  guarantees  it  will  be  prufilable  lo  the  undertaker." 

A  curious  instance  of  the  ditiicully  of  making  a  few  words  convey  an  explicit 
and  delinile  meaning  is  furnished  by  the  repealed  failures  of  postal  authorities 
who  wished  to  inform  the  public  that  they  might  write  anything  they  chose 
on  one  side  of  a  postal  card,  but  on  the  olher  side  must  confine  themselves 
to  the  tnere  address  of  Ihe  person.  Uncle  Sam  tried  six  times,  in  as  many 
difleient  issues,  before  he  was  saiistied  with  the  result; 

Nothing  but  the  addr«uc«D  l»c  placed  on  Ihit  tide. 

Nothing  but  Ibe  uddrcu  lo  be  on  ihii  aide. 

Write  only  Ihe  addrcstoa  [his  tide. 

Write  the  Addreu  only  on  ihi«  Aide,  the  meuoge  on  the  olher- 

Wrile  the  addreit  on  this  lide,  the  mcsuge  on  tbe  other. 

The  first  two  were  evidently  rejected  for  their  clumsiness.  The  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  seem  lu  limit  the  public  to  writing,  and  indirectly  forbid  printing  or 
lithographing.  The  fourth,  moreover,  is  hopelessly  ambiguous.  Accurately 
construed,  it  means  that  the  address  may  be  written  on  one  side  oniy.  Any- 
thing else  may  be  written  on  thai  side.     Uut  the  address  must  not  be  repeated 

Canada  says : 

The  iddreu  to  be  written  on  thit  tide. 
Great  Britain : 

Tbe  addreu  only  to  be  written  on  thil  tide, 

n  regard  to  printing  or  lithographing  the 


Vet  Belgium  is  not  satisfied.     Apparently  it  thinks  there  is  tautology  in 
"exclusively  reserved,"  and  drops  the  adverb: 
Ce  th\t  SI  rjserv j  i.  I'ldnoe. 
Zljde  voo  bet  adrc!  vootbehouden. 

Luxemburg,  in  a  still  more  critical  mood,  holds  that  the  French  ought  to 
write  more  correct  French  than  they  do,  and  places  "exclusivement"  afler  the 

Russia  is  of  the  same  mind  ; 

C£ii  riiervj  excluslnmeDt  1 1'ldreue. 
Italy  uses  no  ambiguous  word  : 

Chili's  wish  is  stated  with  equal  clearness  ; 

Amende  Honorable.  In  modern  usage.  es|iecially  newspaper  usage, 
this  phrase  signifies  a  manly  apology  and  acknowledgment  of  a  fault,  accom- 
panied by  such  reparation  as  may  be  needed.  But  historiciilly  the  amenJ^ 
Aimorablt  was  a  very  difleient  affair.  It  was  in  fact  in  ancient  French  law  a 
disgraceful  punishment,  inflicted  (or  the  most  part  on  offenders  against  pulilic 
decency.     The  offender  was  stripped  to  his  shirt,  when  the  hangman  put  a 
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rope  about  his  neck  and  a  taper  in  his  hand,  and  then  led  him  to  the  court, 
where  the  culprit  asked  pardon  of  God,  of  the  king,  and  of  the  court.  It 
was  abolished  in  1791,  reintroduced  in  cises  of  sacrilege  in  1826,  and  finally 
abrogated  in  183a 

Amexican.  "Who  reads  an  American  book?  This  fomous  query 
was  originally  propounded  by  Sydney  Smith  in  a  notice  of  Adam  Seybert's 
"Statistical  Annals  of  the  United  States"  {Edinburgh  RrvUw,  January,  1820), 
included  in  Sydney  Smith's  collected  Essays.  The  query  created  a  storm 
of  sufficiently  humorous  indignation  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  was 
quoted  and  requoted  only  to  be  furiously  combated  in  every  Yankee-doodle 
article  that  attempted  to  olazon  forth  the  literary  glories  of  the  New  World. 
Of  recent  years,  since  our  literary  men  have  really  begun  to  be  a  glory  to  the 
land  of  their  birth,  since  the  "  American  Wordsworth"  and  the  "  American 
Milton"  and  the  •*  American  Goldsmith"  have  been  succeeded  by  American 
writers  sufficiently  native  and  original  to  stand  on  their  feet,  and  to  be  them- 
selves, and  not  the  fancied  shadows  of  foreigners, — since  that  time  the  query 
has  been  suffered  to  go  the  same  road  as  Father  Bouhours's  equally  memorable 
question,  **  Can  a  German  have  wit  \esprit\  V  Here  is  the  full  context  of  the 
question,  which  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of  the  article.  It  will  be  seen  that 
not  only  the  literature  but  also  the  arts  and  sciences  of  our  forefathers  are 
attacked.  But  it  was  chiefly  the  literary  men  who  raised  their  voices  in  indig- 
nant protest : 

'Such  is' the  land  of  Jonathan, — and  thus  has  it  been  governed.  In  his  honest  endeavors  to 
better  his  situation,  and  in  his  manly  purpose  of  resisting  injury  and  insult,  we  most  cordially 
sympathize.  We  hope  he  will  always  continue  to  watch  and  suspect  his  government  as  he 
now  docs, — remembering  that  it  is  the  constant  tendency  of  those  intrusted  with  power  to  con- 
ceive that  they  enjoy  it  by  their  own  merits  and  for  theu-  own  use,  and  not  by  delegation  and 
for  the  benefit  of  others.  Thus  far  we  are  the  friends  and  admirers  of  Jonathan.  But  he  must 
not  grow  vain  and  ambitious,  or  allow  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  that  galaxy  of  epithets  by  which 
his  orators  and  newspaper  scribblers  endeavor  to  persuade  tneir  supporters  that  they  are  the 
greatest,  the  most  renned,  the  most  enlightened,  and  the  most  moral  people  upon  earth.  The 
effect  of  this  is  unspeakably  ludicrous  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, — and  even  on  the  other,  we 
should  imagine,  must  be  rather  humiliating  to  the  reasonable  part  of  the  population.  The 
Americans  arc  a  brave,  industrious,  and  acute  people  ;  but  they  have  hitherto  given  no  indica- 
tions of  genius,  and  made  no  approaches  to  the  heroic,  either  in  their  morality  or  character. 
They  are  iMit  a  recent  offset  inaeed  from  England,  and  should  make  it  their  chief  boast,  for 
many  generations  to  come,  that  they  are  sprung  from  the  same  race  with  Bacon  and  Shake- 
speare and  Newton.  Considering  their  numbers,  indeed,  and  the  favorable  circumstances  in 
which  they  have  been  placed,  they  have  yet  done  marvellously  little  to  assert  the  honor  of  such 
a  descent,  or  to  show  tnat  their  English  blood  has  been  exalted  or  refined  by  their  republican 
training  and  institutions.  Their  Franklins,  and  Washingtons,  and  all  the  other  sages  and  heroes 
of  their  Revolution,  were  bom  and  bred  subjects  of  the  King  of  England, — and  not  among  the 
freest  or  most  valued  of  his  subjects.  And,  since  the  period  of  their  separation,  a  far  greater 
proportion  of  their  statesmen  and  artists  and  political  writers  have  been  foreigners  than  ever 
occurred  before  in  the  history  of  any  civilized  and  educated  people.  During  the  thirty  or  forty 
years  of  their  independence,  they  have  done  absolutely  notning  for  the  sciences,  for  the  arts, 
for  literature,  or  even  for  the  statesman-like  studies  of  politics  or  political  economy.  Confining 
ourselves  to  our  own  country,  and  to  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  they  had  an  inde- 
pendent existence,  we  would  ask.  Where  are  their  Foxes,  their  Burkes,  their  Sheridans.  their 
Windhams.  their  Homers,  their  WUberforces  ? — where  their  Arkwrignts,  their  Watts,  their 
Davys? — their  Robertsons,  Blairs,  Smiths,  Stewarts.  Paleys,  and  Malthuses ?— their  Persons, 
Parrs,  Buroeys,  or  Blomfields  ?— <heir  Scotts,  Campbells,  Byrons,  Moores,  or  Crabbes? — their 
Siddonaes,  Kembles,  Keans,  or  O'Neils?— their  Wilkies,  Laurences,  Chantiys?— or  their 
parallels  to  the  hundred  other  names  that  have  spread  themselves  over  the  world  trom  our  little 
island  in  the  course  of  the  last  thirty  years,  and  blest  or  delighted  mankind  by  their  works, 
inventions,  or  examples?  In  so  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  such  parallel  to  be  produced  from 
the  whole  annals  kA  this  self-adulating  race.  In  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  who  reads  an 
Americmn  book?  or  goes  to  an  American  play?  or  looks  at  an  American  picture  or  statue? 
What  does  the  worid  yet  owe  to  American  physicians  or  surgeons  ?  What  new  substances  have 
their  chemists  discovered  ?  or  what  old  ones  have  they  analyzed  ?  What  new  constellations 
have  been  discovered  by  the  telescopes  of  Americans  ?  What  have  they  done  in  mathematics  ? 
Who  drinks  out  of  American  glasses  ?  or  eats  from  American  plates  ?  or  wears  American  coats 
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Amloiu  Plato,  aad  magia  amioa  T«rit«a  (L.,  "Plaio  is  dear  to  me, 
but  truth  is  still  dearer").  This  phrase  is  a  gradual  evolution  Iruni  a  passage 
in  the  "  Phaedo"  of  Plato  (ch.  91},  where  Socrales  is  reponed  as  saying  to  his 
disciples,  "  I  would  ask  ifou  to  be  thitikine  of  ihe  Iiuth,  and  not  of  Socrates ; 
agree  with  me  if  I  seem  to  you  to  be  speaking  the  truth  ;  or,  if  not,  withstand 
me  might  and  main,  that  [  may  not  deceive  yuu  as  well  as  myself  in  my  en- 
thusiasm." Paraphrasing  this  sentiment,  Aristotle  was  wont  to  say,  "  Socrates 
is  dear  to  me,  bat  the  truth  is  still  dearer," — this  on  the  authority  of  his 
biographer  Ammonius,  who  wrote  in  Lalin.and  whose  Laliniied  version  became 
proverbial.  Dut  in  course  of  time  "  Plato"  was  substituted  fur '' Si>crates,'' 
and  so  Ihe  phrase  comes  down  10  us.     Cicero  does  not  seem  to  have  accepted 


sson  of  the  inixim,  for  he  expressly  says,  "  Errare  malo 
sentire"  ("  I   would  rather  err  with   Flat 


Plato  than  think 

rightly  with  these"), — i.t.,  the  Pythagoreans.  And  in  this  very  saying,  curi- 
ously  enough,  he  endorsed  a  Pythagorean  rather  than  a  Platonic  method.  For 
while  Plato  evidently  approved  of  Socrales's  preference  of  the  truth  over  the 
individual,  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras  adopted  as  their  motio,  "The  master 
has  said  it."    Cicero's  sentiment  was  echoed  in  the  modern  line, — 


Bcutr  10  m  with  Pope  ihu  ihme  wiih  Pye. 

Amperaand  (also  ampusand,  amperzand,  etc),  an  old  name  for  &.  for- 
merly &*,  the  contracted  sign  off/  ^  and.  The  name  is  a  corruption  of  "and 
per  te  and," — i.t..  ••&  by  itself  =  and,"  the  old  way  of  spelling  and  naming 
(he  character.  Similarly,  A,  I,  U,  when  representing  words  and  not  merely 
letters,  were  read  in  spelling- lessons,  "A  per  se  A,"  etc  These  were  similarly 
corrupted  into  apersey,  etc  The  amateur  etymologist  has  done  some  ea- 
cellent  guessing  at  the  derivation  of  the  word  Here  is  an  example  :  "  The 
sign  &  IS  said  to  be  properly  called  EtHfiemr'i  hand,  from  having  been  Arst 
invented  by  some  imperial  personage,  but  by  whom  deponent  saith  not." — 
Thr  Monlhly  Paiiil,  vol.  xxx.  p.  44S. 

Anaeram  {Gr.  avafpappa  ;  ibv,  if,  or  6at*,  and  Tpiifpa,  a  litttr\.  A  re- 
arrangement of  the  letters  of  a  name,  a  word,  or  a  sentence,  [n  order  to  be 
perfect,  the  result  should  be  a  word  or  words  reacting  upon  the  original  as  a 
comment,  a  sarcasm,  a  definition,  or  a  revelation.  Thus,  the  pessimist  re- 
joices to  find  that  if  the  component  letters  of  live  be  committed  to  the 
smelting-pot  of  the  anagram,  they  may  reissue  either  as  evi!  or  vile;  the  non- 
argumentative  mind  smiles  calmly  when  LOG1CA  (l<«ic)  yields  caiige  (dark- 
ness); and  the  conservative  is  delighted  to  find  the  sinister  epithets /aw  A)  nnii 
wrapped  up  in  REVoi.uTlut*  and  rare  mad  froHe  in  radical  KEFOtM.  Those 
who  attach  themselves  scrupulously  to  the  rules  of  Ihe  anagram  permit  no 
change,  omission,  or  addition  of  letters  therein.  Others,  less  timid,  take  an 
almost  poetical  license,  and,  besides  occasionally  omitling  or  adding  a  letter, 
think  themselves  justified  in  writing,  when  they  find  such  a  change  desirable 
and  that  the  resulting  .sense  falls  aptly,  /  for  a,  v  for  w,  1  for  t,  c  for  k,  and 
viee  versa.  Nevertheless,  Ihe  orthodox  anagrammalist  frowns  upon  lliis 
heretical  license  and  characteriies  its  results  as  impure. 

Although  the  anagram  has  fallen  upon  evil  days,  and  is  now  relegated  to  the 
children's  column,  along  with  the  riddle,  the  enigma,  and  the  rebus,  it  once 
boasted  a  high  estate  and  taxed  the  reverence  of  the  wise,  the  learned,  and 
the  devout.  The  Hebrews  held  that  there  was  something  divine  in  this  species 
of  word-torture.  Nay,  some  Rabbins  assert  that  the  esoteric  law  given  to 
Moses,  to  be  handed  down  in  the  posterity  of  certain  seventy  men,   and 
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therefore  called  Cabbala,  or  traditional,  was  largely  a  volume  of  alpha- 
betary  revolution  or  anagrammatism.  The  Greeks,  and  especially  the  scho- 
liasts of  the  Middle  Ages,  echoed  the  opinions  of  the  Hebrews,  believing  that 
there  was  a  mystic  correspondence  between  things  and  their  names,  and  that 
by  the  study  of  names,  by  the  intense  consideration  and  the  turning  inside-out 
of  the  M*s  and  if*s  of  which  they  are  composed,  these  correspondences  might 
be  evolved  and  nature  made  to  flash  out  her  secrets.  Men  sought  in  one 
another's  names,  and  in  the  names  of  things  of  high  public  import,  those  pro- 
phetic indications  of  character,  of  duty,  or  of  destiny  which  might  possibly 
lark  in  them. 

Lycophron,  the  father  of  the  anagram  in  Greece,  and  one  of  the  "  Pleiads" 
of  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  is  said  to  have  earned  high  favor  with  his 
prince  by  findine  the  words  o»rd  fdXiTOf  {out  of  honey)  in  the  name  IlToAc^iatof, 
and  the  words  uv  "Hpof  {violet  o/yuno)  in  *Apaiv6ij,  the  name  of  Ptolemy's 
queen.  Both  these  anagrams  are  exact  or  pure,  and,  as  such,  are  the  earliest 
examples  that  have  survived  to  our  day.  Another  famous  historical  anagram 
refers  to  the  siege  of  Troy  by  Alexander.  That  monarch  was  about  to  aban- 
don the  enterprise  in  despair,  when  he  had  a  dream  of  a  Satyr  leaping  before 
bim,  whom  eventually,  after  many  elusions,  he  caught  This  dream  his 
sages  converted  into  a  prophetic  anagram :  "  £un;/x)c"  (Satyr),  said  they, 
"why,  certainly,  aa  Tvpof"  (Tyre  is  thine).  This  put  heart  in  the  king,  and 
Tyre  was  taken.  But,  though  good  in  its  way,  this  is  one  of  the  illegitimate 
forms  of  anagram,  arising  not  from  the  rearrangement  or  transposition  of 
letters,  but  only  from  their  redivision  or  resyllabification.  Another  instance 
is  that  of  Constantine  III.,  son  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  who  on  the  eve 
of  battle  dreamed  that  he  took  the  way  through  Thessalonica  into  Macedonia. 
Relating  the  dream  to  one  of  his  courtiers,  the  latter  divided  Thessalonica 
into  syllables,  finding  in  it,  **  Leave  the  victory  to  another  :" 

OeaaaXovixriv  :  9^f  lxXX<p  vikijv. 

The  emperor  took  no  notice  of  the  warning,  and  was  badly  beaten  by  the 
enemy.  But  this  might  rather  be  called  a  species  of  paronomasia  or  pun. 
Patriot  resolved  into  Pat-riot  is  an  even  poorer  instance. 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  despised  this  sort  of  literary  trifling.  Latin 
anagrams  are  generally  of  modern  origin.  Yet  among  these  are  some  of  the 
best  anagrams  ever  made,  notably  that  admirable  one  which  discovers  in 
Pilate's  question.  Quid  est  Veritas  ?  (What  is  truth  ?)  its  own  answer.  Est  vir 
qui  adest  (It  is  the  man  before  you).  A  famous  cento  of  Latin  anagrams  was 
made  in  honor  of  young  Stanislaus  Leczinski,  afterwards  King  of  Poland.  On 
his  return  from  his  travels,  all  the  family  of  Leczinski  assembled  at  Lissa,  to 
celebrate  his  arrival  with  appropriate  festivities.  The  most  ingenious  compli- 
ment of  all  was  paid  by  the  College  of  Lissa.  A  heroic  dance  was  presented 
by  thirteen  ypung  warriors,  each  holding  a  shield  on  which  was  engraved  one 
of  the  thirteen  letters  in  the  name  Domus  Lescinia.  The  evolutions  were  so 
arranged  that  at  each  turn  the  row  of  bucklers  formed  different  anagrams  in 
the  following  order : 

Domus  Lescinia. 

Ades  incolumis. 

Omnis  es  lucida. 

Omne  sis  lucida. 

Mane  sidus  loci. 

Sis  columna  dei. 


First. 

Second. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

Fifth. 

Sixth. 

Seventh.   I,  scande  solium. 


The  poet  Jean  Dorat,  sometimes  known  as  the  French  Lycophron,  found  two 
nouble  anagrams  in  the  Latinized  form  of  his  own  name,  Joannes  Auratus  : 
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Art  vh-ftanmiia  (My  art  will  live  long),  and  Art  en  umra  vaHi  (Behold  the  new 
art  of  the  luid).  'I  he  Latin  language,  indeed,  lends  itself  readily  in  the  ana- 
gram, being  free  from  the  ugly  assortment  of /s.  w's,  and  jk's  inal  disfigure 
most  modern  tongues  and  prove  so  great  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  the 
word-poser.  No  means  so  ready  for  writing  up  a  friend  or  writing  down  an 
enemy  as  thai  of  turning  Smith  into  Smithius  and  proving  that  Smithius  is 
the  verbal  equivalent  cither  for' spirit  of  health  or  goblin  damned.  Thus, 
Calvin,  wroth  at  the  hearty  licentiousness  of  Rabelais,  anaBrammatiied  the 
Latin  form  Rabel-csius  into  Saiie  Zdrvi  (Bitten -mad).  This  was  rash  in 
Calvin,  for,  of  all  things  on  earth,  to  think  of  lighting  Rabelais  with  his  own 
weapons,  ur.  for  that  matter,  with  any  weapons,  must  needs  be  the  most  hope- 
less. And  so  it  proved.  All  Europe  lay  still  and  breathless  waiting  the  sure 
response.  Twas  the  calm  before  the  thuiiderstutm.  It  i:ame  at  last.  "  So  J 
am  J!aiit  Ijr.ai,  Master  John  ?  And  pray  what  are  you  f  Lei  me  see  ;  CAL- 
VIN :  IJlin  CuI ;  yes.  that's  about  it  1"  And  over  Europe  rushed  the  jest,  as 
it  had  been  a  scavenger  in  the  sky ;  and  Calvin,  we  fancy,  did  not  come  out 

Perhaps,  even  in  the  lime  of  the  Reformation,  when  the  anagram  was 
largely  laid  under  conlribuliun  for  purposes  of  billingsgate  and  satire,  no 
finer  controversial  use  was  ever  found  for  it  than  in  that  example  which  sought 
to  turn  the  very  title  of  the  Pope  into  a  denial  of  his  claims,  as  thus  :  Supbb- 
Ht;!!  PoNTtFKX  KuMANttS!  O  Hon  lafer  Pttram ^lus  (fj  \  not  founded  upon 
Peter). 

In  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  anagrams  were  quite  in  foshion 
at  pen-names.  Thus,  Calvinus  {Calvin)  became /j/ofinur,  FitANgots  Rabe- 
lAis,  AUofrihas  A'aiier,  and  Acohiino  Coltelini,  OitUh  Cmlaligid.  More 
modern  examples  are  Huhace  Walpole,  Omi^rii^iiniAiiv  the  very  imperfect 
anagram  under  which  he  published  his  "  Castle  of  Utrantn,"  and  the  equally 
imperfect  Brvan  Waller  Procier,  Barry  Cormmiil,  Fxl.  But  the  most 
famous  case,  and  one  in  which  the  anagram  has  entirely  overshadowed  the 
original  name,  is  furnished  by  Voltaire.  This  was  not  the  family  cognomen  of 
the  great  Frenchman,  but  simply  an  anagram  of  his  right  name,  ARutlsr,  with 
the  two  letters  t.  j.  {ft  jeiine,  or  "  the  younger")  »u|>eradded, — an  anagram 
concocted  by  himself  in  a  freak  ur  deliberately,  and  so  familiarized  by  his  use 
of  it  that  he  was  known  thereafter  universally  as  Voltaire,  and  will  be  ao  for- 

One  of  the  most  amusing  applications  of  the  anagram  is  that  on  Lady 
Eleanor  Di.vics,  wife  of  Sir  John  Uaviea,  Attorney -General  in  Ireland  to 
King  James  I.  This  lady,  a  fanatic  who  fancied  herself  possessed  by  the  pro- 
phetic spirit  of  Daniel,  grounded  her  lielief  on  an  anagram  which  she  made 
on  her  name,  viz.,  Eleanor  Davibs — Rntal,  O  Datiidl  And  though  the 
anagram  had  too  much  by  an  /  and  loo  little  by  an  t,  yet  she  found  Daniel 
and  Reveal  in  it,  and  that  served  her  turn.  Whereupon  she  pestered  the 
world  with  her  prophecies,  gaining  great  repute  among  the  unlearned  by  a 
lucky  guess  here  and  there,  until  a  prediction  of  the  approaching  death  of 
Archbishop  I^ud  caused  her  arrest.  When  brought  before  the  Court  of 
High  Commission,  all  apiieals  to  reason  and  to  Scripture  proved  futile.  At 
last  one  of  the  deani^  seized  a  pen  and  hit  upon  this  excellent  anagram  :  Dauk 
Eleanor  Daviks,  Never  30  mad  a  Indie.  The  unhappy  woman,  finding  her 
own  argument  tunicd  against  her,  renounced  all  claims  to  Supernatural 
powers. 

This  story  is  related  with  much  gusto  by  Heylin  in  his  "Cyprianus  Angli- 
canus"  (1719).  Doubtless  it  is  true  in  all  essential  features,  but,  as  the  device  on 
which  the  lady  fbmided  her  pretensions  had  been  known  for  years,  it  seems 
more  than  likely  that  the  acute  lawyer  invented  the  shell  which  blew  up  her 
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ladyship  in  the  quiet  of  his  own   chamber,  and  chose   the   most  dramatic 
moment  for  exploding  it. 

Though  the  art  of  the  anagrammatist  may  be  despised  as  puerile,  none  can 
deny  its  difficulty.  Where  the  letters  are  few  the  field  is  indeed  circumscribed 
within  comparatively  easy  limits  of  transposition  ;  but  the  possible  changes  on 
a  laree  series  of  letters  exceed  all  but  a  mathematician's  belief. 

A  bare  dozen  of  letters,  for  example,  will  admit  of  more  than  729,000,000 
transpositions.  Literally,  it  is  mind  on  the  one  hand  against  chaotic  infinity 
on  the  other.  The  patience  of  Penelope  herself  would  be  exhausted  in  sucn 
assiduous  doing  and  undoing  as  the  process  seems  to  require.  The  vexation 
of  oft-repeated  effort  and  proximate  success  resulting  in  fruitless  labor  is  racily 
expressed  by  Camden  :  **  Some  have  been  seen  to  bite  their  pens,  scratch 
their  heads,  bend  their  brows,  bite  their  lips,  beat  their  board,  tear  their 
paper,  when  they  were  fair  for  somewhat  and  caught  nothing  herein.'*  Ad- 
dison, who  numbers  anagrams  among  his  examples  of  false  wit,  tells  with 
unnecessary  jubilance  the  story  of  a  lover  who,  having  retired  from  the  world 
to  wrestle  anagrammatically  with  his  mistress's  name,  emerged  after  several 
months  pale  and  worn,  but  triumphant  His  chagrin,  however,  at  finding 
that  his  lady's  name  was  not  what  it  appeared  to  be  on  the  surface,  not  Chum- 
ley,  in  short,  but  Chulmondeley,  was  so  great  that  he  went  mad  on  the 
spot,  and  finished  in  Bedlam  what  he  had  commenced  in  Bceotia. 

From  all  which  it  may  readily  be  understood  why  it  is  that  after  centuries  of 
endeavor  so  few  really  good  anagrams  have  been  rolled  down  to  us.  One 
may  assert  that  all  the  really  superb  anagrams  now  extant  might  be  contained 
in  a  pill-box.  Such  a  pill-oox  we  shall  aim  to  present  to  our  readers.  And 
first  we  offer  an  alphabetical  group  of  the  aptest  anagrams  on  places,  things, 
and  persons  in  general : 

AsrRONOMERS :  Moon-Starers, 

Ca  rALOGUES :  Got  as  a  clue. 

Christian irv  :  /  cry  that  I  sin. 

Congregation ALi ST ;  Got  scant  religion. 

Crinoline  :  Inner  coil. 

DemocraticaL:  Comical  trade. 

Determination  :  /  mean  to  rend  it. 

Elegant  :  Neat  leg. 

French  Revolution  :  Violence  run  forth. 

Funeral:  RecU fun. 

Gallantries  :  All  great  sins. 

Impatient:   Tim  in  a  pet. 

Is  Pity  Love?:  Positively, 

La  Sainte  Alliance:  La  Sainte  Canaille, 

Lawyers  :  Sly  ware. 

Matrimony:  Into  my  arm. 

Melodrama  :  Made  moral. 

Midshipman  :  Mind  his  map. 

Misanthrope  :  Spare  him  not. 

Old  England:  Go'den  Land. 

Paradise  Lost  :  Reap  sad  toils. 

Parishioners  :  /  hire  parsons. 
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pKNlTKKTlAlty  :  Nay,  I  refaU  it. 
Poor  House :  O  sour  kope  I 
Potentates;  7™  Tiapetil 
Pkesbvterian  :  Beil  in  prayer. 
FuNISHUBK-r :  Niru  thumfi. 
Soldiers:  La!  !  drtis. 

Spanish  M*rriagbs  :  Kaih  games  in  Parii. 
Surgeon;  Go,  Nurit!. 
Sweetheart  :   There  nw  sat. 
Tblkgraphs  :  Great  kelpi. 
Universal  Suffragb:  Cutis  a  fearful  ruin. 
A  well-sustained  eflbrl  in  this  word -conjuring  is  ihe  following  specimen : 

"  How  much  ifcere  is  in  j  word  1    MtnasUry,  »y>  1  :  wh»l,  Ihit  maka  nBilj  Rtmt .   and 

Why,  yo'urown  imsge  there,  ttfu  Mary.    That,  he  replied.  Im  mj  tm  tiar,  ny  Stellt  Muil) 
my  treaiure,  myguidel     No,  said  1,  you  should  nlher  say  mi, />•»)(>■.      IW  »  arnu,  laid 

No,  said' he  again,  those  are  TnymUnt:  and  Dan,  mj  iMaffT   will  tafllE  them.     1  don't 

And  here,  stil!  in  alphabetical  order,  ate  some  of  the  best  and  most  famous 


hypochondtiacal  patients, — thU  physician  of  curt  speech. 

fresence,  and  blu IT  address.  "Has  any  one,"  asks  Southey,  "who  knows 
ohnny  the  bear,  heard  his  name  thus  anagrammatized  without  a  smile  ?  We 
may  be  sure  he  smiled  and  growled  at  the  same  time  when  he  heard  it 
himseIC" 

Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Lord  KEepsR :  Is  born  and  elt<l  for  a  rieh  Speaker. 
So  it  is  usually  given,  as  an  anagram  by  one  Tash,  a  contemporary  of  the 
great  man,  but,  on  testing  it,  we  can  make  out  only,  is  torn  and  etec  for  a  rie 
ipei, — Ihe  original  being  four  letters  short.  This  shows  the  necessity  for 
verifying  reputed  anagrams.  It  is  a  sad  thought  that  many  may  be  passing 
unchallenged  which  are  but  impostures.  In  this  case,  however,  deep  and  sus- 
tained investigation  has  enabled  us  to  mend  the  anuram.     It  must  have  been 


n  forth  tTius ;    Sir  Francis  Bacon,  thr  Lord  Keeper  :   Is  bom  a 
eletl  for  riih  Speaker. 

John  Bunvan  j  Nu  konyin  a  B.  Execrable  I  one  would  naturally  exclaim, 
but,  as  it  is  John's  own  work,  we  must  be  reverently  dumb. 

General  Buti.er  ;  Cenl.  real  brute, 

Thomas  CaRLYLE:  Cry  shame  la  all :  or,  Mercy,  lash  a  lot:  or,  A  lot  try, 
"Lash  me!"  Just  after  the  death  of  the  sage  and  prior  to  the  publication  of 
hia  Reminiscences,  the  anagiam  a  ealm,  holy  rest  was  hailed  as  admirably 
significant.     An  enemy  hath  found  in  the  same  letters,  clearly  to  sham. 

Carolus  Rex  :  Cras  ero  lux  (To-morrow  1  shall  be  light).  An  auagram 
which  Charles  II.  is  said  to  have  left  written  on  one  of  the  windows  of  King's 
Newton  Hall,  in  Derbyshire. 

Princess  Charlotte  Auoi;sta  of  Wales:  F.  C.  Her  august  race  Is 
lost,  O  fatal  news!  An  anagram  in  which  British  regret  over  the  decease  of 
the  Princess  Charlotte  enshrined  itself. 
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IaQUES  Clkhent,  the  assassin  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  Qui  tU  ei  mal 
aft  (Who  is  this  ill-born  ptrson  ?).  Very  good  from  the  jmint  of  view  of 
the  believer  in  Ihe  divine  right  of  kings,  but  thrown  utterly  in  the  shade  by 
the  superiority  of  its  corollary  :  FutRE  Jacques  Clembnt  :  Ctsl  Ftn/tr  qui 
n'a  crii,  (It  was  hell  that  created  mej,  which  may  be  taken  as  an  answer  to 
the  first. 


DisHAELi  r  /  ieaii,  sir.  A  Tory  anagram,  of  Course.  The  Whigs  resolve 
the  name  into  Ule  airi.  Bui  the  latter  found  their  best  opportunity  in  the 
full  tide,  DlSRAEj.i,  Earl  uF  BeaconsFIBU]  :  Sel/fooltd,  can  he  tear  it? 

John  Duvhen  :  Rhiiu  i^ti/o',— which  was  Glorious  John's  life-long  com- 
plaint, in  his  own  spelling,  loo. 

Phinbas  Fletchkh  :  J/a/A  Spewtr  U/ef  A  very  good  anagram,  for  in 
the  age  after  Spenser's  death,  Phineas  Fletcher  bad  more  of  his  manner  and 
spirit  than  almost  any  other  poet- 

Gladstone  j  G  Itads  not.  So  cried  the  exultant  Tory  in  apt  opposition  to 
the  anagram  he  had  coined  out  of  the  name  of  his  great  rival :  Disraeli  : 
/  lead,  lir.  The  Whig  rather  weakly  remonstrated  that  Gladstone  dotsift 
lag.  But  though  Ihe  whig  achieved  small  success  with  the  family  cognomen, 
he  reaped  vast  and  varied  results  with  the  full  name,  Wii.liau  Ewart 
Gladstone  ;  A  man  to  taitld  great  vrills :  or.  Cn,  aamimslriile  line  latll ;  or, 
ril  laute  wtglad  war-am^  :  or,  C-,  a  taeird  man  toe  all  Iht  la  :  or,  filially, 
the  dubious  and  perplexing  statement,  Allmaing  mi  T.  glad  Erin  -maits. 

Sir  Edmundbi/RV  Godfrey:  I/yndmurdtrtdbyrBgiui.tnA  By  Romt'imde 
fingrr  die.  These  anagrams,  uncouth  and^imperfect  as  Ihey  are,  were  cir- 
culated shortly  after  the  death  of  Godfrey,  the  magistrate  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  had  taken  Titus  Oates's  deposition  in  regard  to  the  pretended 
Popish  plot,  aikd  on  October  17,  167S,  had  been  found  murdered  on  the  south 
side  of  Primrose  Hill. 

Hbkry  Hali-am  :  Rial  manly  H.  H. 

Randlb  Holmes:  Let  men's lierald.  This  very  apt  anagram  was  prefixed 
to  Holmes's  well-known  heraldic  work,  "  The  Academy  of  the  Armory,"  16S8. 

Srlina,  Countess  of  Hitntinodon  :  See !  teitnd faith  dingi  to  na  nun. 

DoucLAS  Jerrold  :  Sure,  a  droll  dfgl 

Henrv  Wadsworth  L0NGFELI.0W:   IVotihalfthe New  tVarld'iglcry. 

Marttn  Luther:  Lehrt  in  armutA  [He  teaches  in  poveil^).  The  I^liniied 
form  of  the  name  yields  even  more  remarkable  results.  For  example,  Mar- 
TiNua  LtiTHERUS,  Fir  multa  ilnsent  {The  man  who  builds  up  much),  and  Tir 
matrii  tiulnus  (Three  wounds  to  the  mother. — church  is  of  course  understood). 
D.  MartIKUS  LirrllERUS:  Ul  lurrii  dai  lumen  (Like  a  tower  you  give  light)." 
But  most  apt  of  all  is  the  form  Doctor  Martinus  Lutherus  :  ORvm,  Luther 
iit  der  SihishiH  (O  Rome,  Luther  is  the  Swan),  an  allusion  10  John  Iluss's 
prophecy  that  a  swan  should  arise  from  the  blood  of  the  goose  (Hubs). 

Thomas  Babington  Macaulav  :  Ola  big  mouth,  a  manly  Cantab's. 

Marie  AHToiNEriE:   Tear  it,  mm,  I  atene. 

Thomas  Moore  :  Home  amor  est  (Man  is  love). 

Napoleon.  The  anagrams  made  on  or  about  the  great  Corsican  are  num. 
berless.  Thus,  when  he  came  into  power,  the  words  La  RtvoLUTiON  Fran- 
CAUBwere  twisted  into  Fital  mit  Corse  la  firdra.     Bui  in   1815  paily  apiiil 


d  ^ 
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diacovcred  in  the  same  words,  Ail  La  Framiveult  sen  Rail  The  best  ana- 
gram on  Napoleon  Bonapartk  is  the  Latin  one,  Bana  rapta  Una  feiul 
(Vou  rascal,  return  your  stolen  goods  !J.  Written  in  Greek  letters,  the  same 
name  affords  the  very  best  example  ai  what  is  known  as  the  reductive  or  »ub- 


omAtuii    , 


the  destroyer. 


Evei^  syllable  tells  a  tale  of  rapine. 

IloKATLO  Nelson  ;  Honor  est  a  Nilo  (Honor  is  from  the  Nile).  This  cele- 
brated anagram,  put  in  circulation  when  the  news  of  the  victory  of  the  Nile 
arrived  in  England,  was  the  work  of  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  William  Holden, 
rector  uf  Charteiis.     Vecy  inferior  is  the  English  O  a  rtatioii'i  Htro. 

FlORENCBNinHTINOALK:  FUl oit,  chteringangel. 

Nol'ES  AND  QuEKIES  :  Enquiries  on  datis  ;  or,  A  question- stttder ;  or,  still 
better,  O,  sind  in  a  itqaeil. 

William  Nov  r  /  moy/  in  lavi-  This  anagram  on  the  laborious  Attorney- 
General  of  Charles  I.  made  a  gieat  sensation  at  the  time.  Howell,  in  his 
Letters,  says,  "  With  infinile  ] 
knowledge  of  the  law  ;  but  t  ni 

LukU  Palherston  :  So  droll,  perl  man. 

Sib  Robert  Peel:  Terrible  prose. 

Edcar  Allan  Poe:  A  long  pea/.,  read. 

PiLATRB  DU  Rosier  :  Tu  ei praie  ile  I'airiyaa  are  the  prey  of  the  air),  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  to  the  unfortunate  aeronaut  who  fell  from  his  balloon,  June 
■  Si  1785,  but  an  omitted  r  and  a  redundant  e  rob  the  anagram  of  the  higher 
meed  of  praise.  The  suggested  amendment,  Tu  ei  P.  R.,  Roi  de  Tair  ly  on  a.n 
P.  R.,  King  of  the  Air),  is  puerile. 

John  Ruskin  ;  No  iat-ruih  II 

William  Shakespeare:  I  ask  me, has  Will  apeerf  Though  Shakespeare 
provided  against  the  shaking  up  of  his  bones,  he  uttered  no  curse  upon  those 
who  should  disturb  the  letters  of  his  name.  At  the  hands  of  the  ruthless 
anagrammatists  they  have  been  made  ti>  yield  strange  and  varied  results.  As 
good  as  any  is  the  above,  though  there  is  some  virtue  in  I  swear  he  it  lite  a 
lamp.  The  alternative  spelling  William  Shakspeare  produces  We  praise 
him,  asi  alt,  which  is  somewhat  forced  anil  stilted. 

Robert  Soitthkv  ;  Robust  hero  yet.  This  is  from  the  pen  of  an  admirer. 
An  enemy  is  responsible  for  the  following  :  Be  thou  Sour  Tory. 

Maria  Steuarta  :  I'eriOu  armata  (armed  truth),  evidently  by  an  admirer 
of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots.  A  more  remarkable  anagram  malic  feat  is 
Maria  SteuaHDA,  ScurORtlM  Regina;  Trusa  vi  ngnis,  morle  amara  cade 
(Thrust  by  force  from  my  kingtionis,  I  fall  by  a  bitter  death). 

Charles  James  Sioart:  He  asserts  a  just  elaim.  This  anagram  on  the 
Pretender  was  highly  popular  with  the  Jacobites,  who  also  found  in  the  same 
ta.mK,tlaims  Ar»ur-t  seat:atA  in  Charles,  Prince  ov '^ k\.«s,  AI  France 
eras.  0  help  us!    Taylor,  the  Water  Poet,  had  already  found  in  Charles 
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Stuart  (i.r.,  Charles  \.\  caii  Inu  harts,yi\CK\i  iltuslraies  the  necessity  of  being 
acquainted  with  llie  unhogiaphic  Ikcngcs  of  the  period  Id  which  an  anagram 
belongs.     Bui  'I'aylor  was  a  clumsy  anagiaDiinatist  at  best. 

jAMbj  STUAk'i  :  A  just  mai/er;  a  Tamous  anagram  by  the  poet  Sylvester  in 
dedicating  to  James  I.  Iiis  Iraiislation  of  Du  Bailas. 

Swedish  Nighiingalk;  Sing  high,  mset  Linda !  a  ralher  successful  com- 
pliment to  Jenny  Lind,  under  het  sobriquet. 

Alfred  TtNNVSON  :  Ferny  land nelis :  ot.FansiiHeUnderly.  Slightly  better 
is  ihis;  Aufrbo Tennyson,  poci- iaoreate ;  A'nit  sonnet  vr  dap  tear/ul lay. 

Geougk  Thompson:  Ogv,  the  negro's  M.  P.  This  eicellent  anagram  on 
the  name  of  the  noled  adviicalc  ot  negro  emancipation  derives  addilional 
inteiesl  from  Ihe  fact  that  il  was  made  by  a  friend  al  a  time  when  Thompson 
was  hesitating  whether  to  accept  a  seat  in  llie  House  of  Commons,  and  is  said 
10  have  decided  him  lo  do  so. 

ToucHCT,  Marie  (mistress  of  Charles  IX.) ;  7(-f;(anw</(>i(/(I  charm  all). 

United  States  :  !n  U  Deus  ilat  (God  stands  in  ihee),  and,  as  a  sort  of 
corollary  to  this  statement,  Indt  tntt  stai  (hence  thou  standest  safely).  Other 
Latin  anagrams,  less  excellent  because  their  appiicalion  is  less  immediately 
apparenl,  are  the  folluwing  :  Denlalus  est  (he  has  leeth. — ht  evidently  meaning 
Uncle  Sam).  Detiste,  nulat  (hands  off!  it  shakes),  apt  enough  in  1861,  when 
it  was  made,  but  not  at  present.  Siite,  nudat  te  (slop  I  he  strips  thee).  Et  iita 
Jattni  (those  things  are  also  wanting),  and  A  te  desistvnt  (they  keep  off  from 
thee). 

VicroKiA,  England's  Queen  :  Gatierns  a  nite  quitt  land.  Her  majesty 
herself  should  be  startled  out  of  hei  habitual  composure  at  the  enigmatic 
result  obtained  from  Her  Most  Gracious  MAjF.s'rv  Albxandrina  Vic- 
TOEIA  :  Ah,  my  extravagant,  JocB-itriaus  radical  minister  ! 

Watt,  JaUes  ;    Wail,  steam,  or  A  steam  viit. 

Arthur  Welleslev:  Truly  he'll  see  viar;  ax.  Rules  the  loar  yell :  at.  Rule 
earthly  radi  (the  latter  expressing  the  opinion  of  those  detractors  who,  while 
the  duke  was  alive,  accused  him  of  being  hard  and  worldly).  l)ut  best  is 
thefollowing:  ARTHUR  Welleslev,  DuKE  t>F  WELLINoroN  :  Let  well-ftiPd 
Gaul  secure  thy  renawn. 

A  numlier  of  very  clever  burlesque  anagrams  were  contributed  to  Afae- 
millan's  Magatim  in  l86z  by  an  anonymous  hand.  Some  of  these  are  worth 
quoting, — as,  for  example  : 

Jbbeuy  Benthah  :  The  body  of  Jeremy  Benthain  never  was  buried.  By 
his  own  directions  it  was  kept  above  ground,  a  wax  fac-simile  o(  his  face  and 
head  being  fitted  on  lo  his  skeleton,  and  his  own  silver  hair,  and  the  hal  and 
clothes  he  usually  wore,  being  placed  on  the  figure,  so  as  to  make  an  exact 
representation  of  him  silting  in  his  chair  as  when  alive.  Perhaps  his  notion 
was  that  his  school  would  last,  and  that  he  should  be  wheeled  in  10  preside  at 
their  annual  meetings  in  that  ghastly  form.  Al  all  events,  Ihe  fiaure  was  long 
kepi  by  the  late  Di.  Southwood  Smilh,  and  is  now  in  one  of  the  London 
museums.  No  one  can  look  al  it  without  disgust  at  such  an  exhibition, — the 
too  literal  fulfilment  of  Ihe  senile  whim  of  an  old  man.  His  very  name  con- 
tains the  punishment  of  the  whim  :  yeer  my  bent  ham. 

Oliver  Cromwell  :  M^e  timer,  Will. — an  anagram  beautifully  repre- 
senting Oliver's  life  when  he  was  a  quiet  farmer  and  had  a  servant  lad  named 
William ;  or,  Welcomer  r~l  viol,  which  expresses  the  opinion  of  Oliver's  ad- 
herents that  he  was  a  better  first  fiddle  than  the  martyr- monarch.     Observe 
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how  significant  is  the  blank  in  the  word  royal.    Oliver  was  not  nominally 
king,  though  really  such. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  :  The  anagram  of  the  name  of  this  great  meta- 
physician takes  the  form  of  a  bit  of  dramatic  dialogue  : 

L.  L.  L. :  "  I  am  I,  am  I  not  ?" 
H.:  "  ^  (double  ^'^^k),  SirP' 

So  profound  an  anagram  as  this  may  require  a  little  explanation.  L.  L.  L.  is 
the  Learned  Logic  lecturer,  Sir  William  himself.  He  is  interrogating  /^., 
one  of  his  hearers,  and,  to  try  his  powers  of  thinking,  asks  him  in  a  personal 
form  a  question  of  great  metaphysical  moment  The  Hearer  is  evidently 
puzzled,  and  cannot  grasp  the  notion  of  Sir  William,  I  and  then  I  again,  or 
two  Sir  Williams  at  once. 

James  Macpherson  :  Mi  cramp  Ossian!  ^^/— expressing  how  James 
laughed  to  scorn  the  charge  brought  against  him  ;  oi  M.  /*.,  reach  me  Ossian^ — 
which  was  a  standing  joke  against  Macpherson  in  the  library  of  the  House  of 
Commons  when  he  became  a  member. 

John  Stuart  Mill:  yust  mart  an  hil^ — i.e.^  not  only  fair  exchange,  but 
with  all  circumstances  of  publicity ;  or,  O  thrill^  just  man,  or,  O  man  just 
thrill^ — expressing  two  opinions  of  the  character  of  Mr.  Mill's  philosophy. 

Adam  Smith  :  Admit  hamsy — ue.^  supply  the  principle  of  free  trade  first  to 
one  particular  article,  and  mark  the  results. 

The  Times  :  Its  theme! — />.,the  whole  planet  and  all  that  takes  place  upon 
it ;  Meet  this, — a  reference  chiefly  to  the  advertisements  in  the  second  column  ; 
and,  finally,  E,  E,  T.  Smith.  This  last  anagram  we  could  not  interpret  for 
some  time  ;  but  we  think  we  have  it  now.  It  seems  to  mean  that  the  Times 
represents  Smith,  or  general  English  opinion,  and  yet  not  Smith  absolutely 
and  altogether,  but  rather  Smith  when  he  is  well  backed  by  capital. 

Ancestor,  I  am  my  OT^rn.  When  Andoche  Junot,  who  had  risen  from 
the  ranks,  became  Due  d'Abrant^s  and  an  important  figure  at  Napoleon's 
newly-formed  court,  a  nobleman  of  the  old  r^gmie  asked  him  what  was  his 
ancestry.  '*  Ah,  ma  foi  I"  replied  the  sturdy  soldier,  "  je  n'en  sais  rien  ;  moi 
je  suis  mon  anc6tre"  ("  Ah,  sir,  I  know  nothing  about  it ;  I  am  my  own  ances- 
tor"). Probably  he  had  never  heard  of  the  similar  remark  made  by  Tiberius 
of  Curtius  Rufus :  "  He  seems  to  me  to  be  descended  from  himself!"  (Taci- 
tus, xi.  21,  i6.)  Napoleon's  reply  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  in  a 
kindred  vein.  The  Austrian,  when  Napoleon  became  his  prospective  son-in- 
law,  would  fain  have  traced  the  Bonaparte  lineage  to  some  ]>etty  prince  of 
Treviso,  **  I  am  my  own  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,"  said  Napoleon.  Under 
similar  circumstances  he  silenced  a  genealogist :  "  Friend,  my  patent  of  no- 
bility dates  from  Montenotte," — his  first  great  victory.  When  Iphicrates, 
the  Athenian  general,  had  it  cast  up  in  his  face  by  a  descendant  of  Harmo- 
dius  that  he  was  a  shoemaker's  son,  he  calmly  replied,  "  The  nobility  of  my 
family  begins  with  me,  yours  ends  with  you."  (Plutarch  :  Life  of  Iphicrates.) 
Almost  the  same  words  were  used  by  Alexander  Dumas  when  asked  if  he 
were  not  descended  from  an  ape  (a  covert  sneer  at  his  negro  grandmother) : 
"Very  likely:  my  ancestry  began  where  yours  ends."  General  Skobeleflf,  in 
answer  to  a  query  as  to  his  pedigree,  said,  *'  I  make  little  account  of  genea- 
logical trees.  Mere  family  never  made  a  man  great.  Thought  and  deed,  not 
pedigree,  are  the  passports  to  enduring  fame." — Fortnightly  Review^  October, 
1882. 

The  thought  is,  of  course,  a  commonplace  in  literature.  Here  are  a  few 
representative  instances : 
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Thev  that  on  glorious  ancestors  enlarge. 
Produce  their  debt  instead  of  their  discharge. 

Young  :  Lcve  of  Famt,  i.  I.  147. 

Le  premier  qui  fut  roi  Alt  un  soldat  heureux  : 
Qui  sert  bien  son  pays  n'a  pas  besoin  d'aieux. 

VoLTAiRB :  Miropt,  i.  3. 
("  The  first  to  become  king  was  a  successful  soldier.     He  who  serves  well  his  country  has 
DO  need  of  ancestors  ") 

Whoe'er  amidst  the  sons 
Of  reason,  valor,  liberty,  and  virtue 
Displays  distinguished  merit,  is  a  noble 
Of  Nature's  own  creating. 

Jamrs  Thomson  :  Coriolantu,  iii.  3. 

I  What  can  they  see  in  the  longest  kingly  line  in  Europe,  save  that  it  runs  back  to  a  suc- 
cewfiil  soldier?  The  man  who  has  not  anything  to  boast  of  but  his  iliustnous  ancestors  is 
like  a  pouto,— the  only  good  belonging  to  him  is  under  ground.— Sik  Thomas  Ovkrburv  : 
CkaracUrs. 

Anchor  as  the  Symbol  of  Hope.  Among  the  ancients  the  anchor,  as 
the  hope  and  resource  oi  the  sailor,  came  to  be  called  "the  sacred  anchor," 
and  was  made  the  emblem  of  hope.  The  early  Christians  adopted  the  anchor 
as  an  emblem  of  hope,  and  it  is  found  engraved  on  rings  and  depicted  on 
monuments  and  on  the  walls  of  cemeteries  in  the  Catacombs.  The  anchor 
was  associated  with  the  fish,  the  symbol  cf  the  Saviour.  The  fact  that  the 
transverse  bar  of  an  anchor  below  the  tin^  forms  a  cross  probably  helped 
towards  the  choice  of  the  anchor  as  a  Christian  symbol. 

AndreiKT's,  St.,  Cross.  The  Cross  of  St.  Andrew  is  always  represented 
in  the  shape  of  the  letter  X  ;  but  that  this  is  an  error,  ecclesiastical  historians 
prove  by  appealing  to  the  cross  itself  on  which  he  suffered,  which  St.  Stephen 
of  Burgundy  gave  to  the  convent  of  St.  Victor,  near  Marseilles,  and  which, 
like  the  common  cross,  is  rectangular.  The  cause  of  the  error  is  thus  ex- 
plained :  when  the  apostle  suffered,  the  cross,  instead  of  being  fixed  upright, 
rested  on  its  foot  and  arm,  and  in  this  posture  he  was  fastened  to  it,  his  hands 
to  one  arm  and  the  head,  his  feet  to  the  other  arm  and  the  foot,  and  his  head 
in  the  air. 

Angel,  To  inrrite  like  an,  ori^nally  characterized,  not  literary  style,  but 
penmanship.  So  Disraeli  tells  us  in  his  "Curiosities  of  Literature."  Angelo 
Vergecio,  a  learned  Greek,  emigrated  first  to  Italy,  and  afterwards,  during  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.,  to  France.  His  beautiful  penmanship  attracted  universal 
admiration.  Francis  I.  had  a  Greek  font  of  type  cast,  modelled  from  his 
handwriting.  Angelo's  name  became  synonymous  with  exquisite  calligraphy, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  familiar  phrase  "  to  write  like  an  angel,"  which,  by  a 
natural  extension  of  meaning,  was  applied  to  authors  as  well  as  mere  pen- 
men : 

Here  lies  Nolly  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel  and  talked  like  poor  Poll. 

Garrick. 

Angels  altogether,  a  West  Indian  slang  term  applied  to  habitual  drunk- 
ards. The  sobriquet  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  following  manner.  A 
negro  emploved  on  a  sugar-plantation  on  the  East  Coast,  Demerara,  applied 
for  a  Saturaay  holiday.  His  manager,  knowing  Quashie*s  reputation  as  a 
hard  drinker,  chaffed  nim  as  follows:  "John,  you  were  drunk  on  Sunday?" 
"  Yes,  massa."  "  Monday,  too  ?"  "  Yes,  massa."  And  so  on  up  to  Friaay, 
eliciting  the  same  response.  "  But,  John,"  remonstrated  the  manager  quietly, 
"  you  know  you  can't  be  an  angel  altogether."  The  story  got  abroad  and 
paaied  into  a  proverbial  phrase. 
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AnseU,  On  the  side  of  tli«.  In  1S64,  when  Darwinism  was  an  aston- 
ishing novelly,  Disiaeli  neatly  expressed  the  indignant  misapprehension  of 
the  mullitude  in  a  speech  before  the  Uxford  Diocesan  Society :  "  What  is  the 
question  which  is  now  placed  before  society,  with  the  glib  assurance  which  to 
me  is  most  astounding  }  That  question  is  this  :  Is  man  an  ape  or  an  angel  ? 
I  am  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  I  repudiate,  with  indignation  and  abhorrence. 
those  new-fangled  theories."  Carlyle  was  equally  emphatic  "  I  have  no 
patience  whatever,"  he  cried,  "with  these  goiilla  damnilicalions  of  humanity." 
Disraeli  lived  to  modify  his  views,  Carlyle  detested  Darwinism  tirsi  and  last. 
The  optimistic  Emerson  saw  only  hope  in  the  new  doctrine.  "  I  would 
rather  believe,"  he  said,  "thai  we  shall  lise  to  the  stale  of  the  angels  than 
that  we  have  fallen  from  il." 

nc  of  the  most  hackn 
"  Pleasur. 


This  simile  was  highly  praised  for  il) 
on  the  English  Poets,"  was  the  lirst  ic 
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"Mr.  Campbell," adds  Mazlitt,  ■ 
'  Few'  and  '  lar  between'  are  the  sat  . 

bell  never  forgave  him  this  bit  of  detective  work.  But  Blair  himself  was  not 
original.  He  borrowed  from  John  Norris  of  Bemerton  (1656-1711),  who  has 
the  following  lines  in  his  poem  "  The  Parting  :" 

Hdw  fkdiD^  %m  Ibe  jays  w«  dole  upon  \ 

Like  appvnlionB  «cn  and  gont ; 


Morulitv'*  too  u> 


Ivi  DcitKer  do  thty  mikt  Innv  i»y  ;       ' 
They  do  bui  viiii  iin<I  iwiy. 

Angelna  (so  named  from  the  opening  words  of  the  prayer :  "  Angelus 
Domini  nunliavil  Maria:," — "  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  announced  unto  Mary'^, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  a  devotion  in  memory  of  the  Annunciation. 
It  consists  of  three  of  the  scriptural  texts  relating  to  the  mystery,  recited 
alternately  with  the  angelic  salutation,  "  Ave  Maria,"  etc,  and  followed  by  a 
verside  with  prayer.  The  devotion  was  of  gradual  growth.  So  earlv  as  1347 
we  find  the  Council  of  Sens  taking  up  an  ordinance  already  passed  by  Pope 
John  XII.  (1316-13U),  which  recommended  the  faithful  to  say  the  Ave  Maria 
three  limes  at  the  hour  of  curfew  {ignilegii).  The  ordinance  was  approved, 
and  its  observance  was  made  obligatory.  Church-bells  should  be  rung  at 
the  hum  of  curfew,  and  all  hearers  should  %a  down  on  their  knees  and  recite 
■gel's  salutation  to  the  glorious  Virgin,  thus  gaining  ten  days' indul- 
In  (369  it  was  further  ordained  that  at  dawn  there  should  be  three 
rokes,  and  whoever  at  tliat  signal  said  three  aves  and  as  many  pater- 
s  should  obtain  an  indulgence  for  twenty  days.  The  Angelus,  as  we 
it,  developed  out  of  this  beginning,  and  was  substantially  the  present 
on.  when,  in  1416,  a  repetition  of  the  Angelus  three  times  a  day  was 
at  Breslau,  the  example  being  followed  by  Mainz  and  Cologne 
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in  1423.  In  1472,  Louis  XI.  obtained  a  papal  decree  sanctioning  the  triple 
Angelus  in  France,  and  promising  three  hundred  additional  days  of  indul- 
gence to  the  suppliant 


^^   boys,  a  term  applied  in  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  unruly 

*'  bloods*'  of  the  day  whose  mad  frolics  nightly  made  the  streets  a  terror  to 
sedate  and  peaceable  citizens. 

G«t  thee  another  nose  that  will  be  pulled 
0£f  by  the  angry  boys  for  thy  conversion. 

Bbaumont  and  Flbtchbk:  The  Scornful  Lady. 

Annus  Mirabili*  (L.,  **  Wonderful  year").  A  term  that  may  lie  applied 
to  any  year  memorable  in  public  or  private  history.  Thus,  one  of  Coleridge's 
critics  called  1797  his  annus  mirabilis^  as  during  that  year  the  poet  composed 
most  of  his  finest  works.  And,  again,  187 1  has  been  called  the  annus  mira- 
Mis  of  the  Papacy,  as  the  year  in  which  Pius  IX.,  first  among  all  the  succes- 
sors  of  St.  Peter,  attained  and  passed  the  twenty-five  years  of  rule  which  are 
credited  to  Peter.  But,  specifically,  the  term  is  applied  in  English  history  to 
the  year  1666,  which  was  crowded  thick  with  events, — the  great  fire  of  Lon- 
don, the  defeat  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  etc.  This  specific  use  of  the  word  has 
been  fixed  and  perpetuated  by  Dryden's  poem  "  Annus  Mirabilis,"  which  cel- 
ebrates these  events.  | 

AntiqnitaB  sadculi  javentUB  mnndi  (L.,  "  The  antiquity  of  ages  is  the 
youth  of  the  world'').  This  phrase  occurs  as  a  quotation  in  Bacon's  '*  Ad- 
vancement of  Learning,"  book  i.  (1605).  Bacon  explains  it  thus:  "These 
times  are  the  ancient  times,  when  the  world  is  ancient,  and  not  those  which 
we  account  ancient  ordim  retrograde^  by  computation  backward  from  our- 
selves."  Whewell  has  pointed  out  that  the  same  thought  occurs  in  Giordano 
Bruno's  "Cena  di  Cenere,"  published  in  1584.  Pascal,  in  the  preface  to  his 
"  Treatise  on  Vacuum,"  says,  "  For  as  old  age  is  that  period  of  life  most 
remote  from  infancy,  who  does  not  see  that  old  age  in  this  universal  man 
ought  not  to  be  sought  in  the  times  nearest  his  birth,  but  in  those  most  remote 
firom  it  ?"  For  a  humorous,  yet  most  effective,  statement  of  the  same  axiom 
by  Sydney  Smith,  see  Wisdom  of  Our  Ancestors.  Gladstone  has  taken 
the  words  Jteventus  Mundi  as  a  title  for  his  book  on  the  Homeric  period. 

Anjdona  Bench,  or  Anxious  Seat,  a  familiar  Americanism,  originally 
derived  from  the  terminology  of  Methodist  camp-meetings  and  other  religious 
revivals.  The  anxious  benches  are  seats  set  aside  for  anxious  mourners, — />., 
for  sinners  who  are  conscious  of  their  sin  and  desirous  of  conversion.  After  the 
ordinary  services,  an  Anxious  Meeting  is  held,  where  the  mourners  are  exhorted, 
and,  after  they  have  brought  forth  fruit  meet  for  repentance,  they  are  received 
into  church  membership.  By  extension,  the  phrase  On  the  Anxious  Bench 
means  to  be  in  a  state  of  great  difficulty,  doubt,  or  despondency. 

Any  other  man,  a  bit  of  American  slang  which  had  a  great  run  in  i860. 
When  a  man  became  prolix  or  used  alternatives,  such  as  Brown  or  Jones  or 
Robinson,  he  was  promptly  called  to  order  by  the  cry,  "  or  any  other  man." 
The  first  use  of  the  phrase  in  print  was  by  Charles  G.  Leland,  in  a  comic 
sketch  in  the  New  York  Vanity  Fair.  A  sort  of  forerunner  has  l>een  discov- 
ered in  **  Waverley :"  **  Gif  any  man  or  any  other  man." 

Apartments  to  let,  a  colloquial  expression,  indicating  that  the  person 
referred  to  as  having  such  apartments  is  a  fool,  an  idiot, — 1>.,  that  his  skull 
has  no  tenant  in  the  shape  of  brains.  The  phrase  may  have  originated  with 
the  famous  mot  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  when  his  son  Thomas  jest- 
ingly declared  that  he  had  no  decided  political  principles,  but  would  serve 
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forehead, 

add  'unfurnished.'" 


r  party  paid  him  best,  and  thai  he  had  a  mind  la  put  a  pbcard  on  his 
I,  "To  let."  "AH  right,  Tom,"  was  the  answer,  "but  don't  forget  to 
furnished.' " 

Apea.  Leading  apM  In  lull  This  proverbial  expression  is  supposed 
to  describe  the  fate  of  women  who  die  old  maids,  or  who  have  otherwise 
avoided  (he  responsibiiily  of  bearing  children.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  fre- 
quently in  Shakespeare  and  his  con  temporaries.  Thus,  in  (he  "Taming  of 
the  Shrew,"  Acl  iii.  St  I  : 

And,  igr  your  Idtc  La  her,  lead  >pa  in  hell! 


r,  in 

bis  "Collection  of  Poems.' 

'vol. 

vi.p.: 

Il6, 

has  this 

PoorGntia  in  h 

L^ 

«D|i< 

yL 

recent  example  is  in  Dibdin 
All=ngihaicdih.."nin.»i 

■s  song  '■ 

'Tack  and  Tack:" 
■iMulcllunyror? 

Bui  it  would  seem  Ihal  Ihe  expression  had  some  olher  meaning  before  thi 
Mventeenlh  cenlurjr,  which  il  h»s  now  lost  Slanihural,  in  the  dedicalion  ti 
his  "Description  of  Ireland,"  in  Holinshed's  "Chronicles,"  vol.  ii.  (15S6-87) 
says.  "  Mersiles  .  .  .  seemed  to  stand  in  no  better  stead  than  lo  lead  a.^. 
■-  "■- >-.-..---!-  -_  -"  ijion  quite  unconnected  with  maidenhood  o 


Thaddeusi   topaz,  t      , 

s  called  "St.  Stephen 

ApOBtl*  spoons.  Old-fashionedsilver  or  silver.gilt  spoons,  whose  handle 
terminated  in  the  figure  of  one  of  the  apostles.  The  souvenir  spoons  of 
today   are    their    legitimate  descendants.       Apostle    spoons   were  the  usual 

E resents  of  sponsorn  at  christenings.  The  rich  gave  a  set  of  a  dozen,  those 
■ss  wealthy  (our,  while  the  poor  gave  one.  In  "  Henry  VIII ,"  Acl  v.  Sc  2, 
the  king  wishes  Cranmer  lo  stand  godfather  lo  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and 
when  the  prelate  excuses  himself,  saying, — 

""  r  humbU  lubject  10  ymafl— 

ly  lord,  you'd  *puT  your  ipoona. 

ApoatJea,  or  Tbe  Twelve  Apoatlee,  in  Cambridge  University  slang, 
"the  clodhoppers  of  lileiature  who  have  at  last  scrambled  through  the 
Senate  House  without  being  plucked,  and  have  obuineil  the  tille  of  B.A.  by 
a  miracle.  The  last  twelve  names  on  ihe  list  of  Bachelor  of  Arts— those  a 
degree  lower  than  the  oJ  iroUoi — are  thus  designated"  (Gradas  ad  CanUAri- 
gBim].  The  very  last  on  the  list  was  known  as  St.  Paul,  punniiigly  corrupted  into 
St  Poll, — an  allusion  to  1  Cor.  xv.  9:  "For  I  am  the  leasl  of  (he  apostles, 
that  am  not  meet  to  be  called  an  apostte."  In  a  fine  burst  of  etymological 
inspiration,  Holten  suggests  (hat  apostles  is  derived  from /w/ a/™-, — tir.,  "after 
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the  others."  But  the  reference  to  the  Twelve  Apostles  is  clear  enough  in 
itself.  In  Columbian  College,  Washington,  D.C.,  the  twelve  last  members  of 
the  B.A.  list  receive  each  the  name  of  one  of  the  apostles. 

Appetite.  In  Rabelais's  "  Gargantua,"  ch.  v.,  occurs  the  famous  phrase 
••  L'app^tit  vient  en  mangeant"  (**  Appetite  comes  in  eating").  The  context 
is  worth  quoting :  "  The  stone  called  asbestos  is  not  more  inextinguishable 
than  is  the  thirst  of  which  I  am  the  parent  Appetite  comes  with  eating,  said 
Angeston  ;  but  thirst  goes  away  by  drinking.  Remedy  for  thirst  ?  It  is  the 
opposite  of  that  for  the  bite  of  a  dog  ;  always  run  after  a  dog,  and  he  will 
never  bite  you ;  always  drink  before  thirst,  and  it  will  never  come  to  you." 
The  Angeston  referred  to  is  supposed  to  be  Jerome  de  Hangest,  a  famous 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. But  where  or  under  what  circumstances  he  used  the  phrase  is  unknown. 
Montaigne  echoes  Rabelais  in  his  essay  on  "  Vanity  :"  "  My  appetite  comes  to 
me  while  eating."  But  this  is  a  mere  autobiographical  detail.  The  true 
original  is  probably  in  Ovid,  who,  speaking  of  Erysichthon,  condemned  by  Ceres 
to  an  inextinguishable  hunger,  says,  **  All  food  stimulates  his  desire  for  other 
food."  {Metamorphoses y  lib.  viii.)  The  phrase  is  often  used  now  in  a  meta- 
phorical sense,  as,  for  example,  in  Shakespeare's  paraphrase  : 

Why,  she  would  hang  on  him. 
As  if  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  what  it  fed  on. 

Hamlet f  Act  i.  Sc.  9. 

But  even  in  this  sense  a  classical  prototype  may  be  found  in  Quintus  Curtius, 
who  makes  his  Scythians  say  to  Alexander,  **  You  are  the  first  in  whom  satiety 
has  engendered  hunger." 

Apple  Jack,  in  America,  a  familiar  name  for  whiskey  distilled  from  apples, 

known  also  as  Jersey  lightning,  from  the  fact  that  it  is  mainly  a  New  Jersey 

product.     It  may  be  interesting  to  recall  John  Philips's  lines  in  "  The  Splendid 

Shilling :" 

Thus  do  I  live,  from  pleasure  quite  debarred. 
Nor  taste  the  fruits  that  the  sun's  genial  rays 
Mature,  John  Apple,  nor  the  downy  peach. 

But  this  is  only  a  curious  coincidence.  The  John  Apple,  or  Apple  John  (so 
called  because  it  is  ripe  about  St.  John's  day),  is  a  kind  of  apple  said  to  keep 
for  years,  and  to  be  in  perfection  when  shrivelled  and  withered.  Hence 
Washington  Irvine's  "  Poor  Jemmy,  he  is  but  a  withered  little  apple-john," 
quoted  in  C.  D.  Warner's  Life,  p.  77. 

Apple  of  DiBCord.  Something  which  causes  strife, — an  allusion  to  the 
classical  fable  of  Eris,  the  goddess  of  hate,  who  threw  a  golden  apple  among 
her  fellow-goddesses,  with  this  inscription,  "To  the  most  beautiful.**  Here, 
Pallas,  and  Aphrodite  (Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus)  all  three  claimed  the  prize, 
and  referred  their  dispute  to  Paris,  who  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter, — a 
decision  that  led  to  the  Trojan  war. 

•'Angry,  indeed !"  says  Juno,  gathering  up  her  purple  robes  and  royal  raiment.  *'  Sorry, 
indeed  !  cries  Minerva,  lacing  on  her  corselet  again,  and  scowling  under  ner  helmet.  (I  imagine 
the  well-known  Apple  case  has  just  been  argued  and  decided.)  '*  Hurt,  forsooth  1  Do  you 
suppose  we  care  for  the  opinion  of  that  hobnailed  lout  of  a  Paris?  Do  you  suppose  that  I, 
the  Goddess  of  Wisdom,  can't  make  allowances  for  mortal  miorance,  and  am  so  base  as  to 
bear  malice  against  a  poor  creature  who  knows  no  better?  You  little  know  the  goddess  nature 
when  you  dare  to  insinuate  that  our  divine  minds  are  actuated  by  motives  so  base.  A  love  of 
justice  influences  %is.  We  are  above  mean  revenge.  We  are  too  magnanimous  to  be  angry 
at  the  award  of  such  a  pudge  in  favor  of  such  a  creature."  And,  rusthng  out  their  skirts,  the 
ladies  walk  away  together.  This  b  all  very  well.  You  are  bound  to  believe  them.  They  are 
actuated  by  no  hostility ;  not  they.  They  bear  no  malice— of  course  not.  But  when  the 
Tkojan  war  occurs  presendy,  which  side  will  they  uke?    Many  brave  souls  will  be  sent  to 
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Apple-pie  Older,  complete,  thorough  order.     Plausibly  ronjectured  to  be 

a  corruption  of  tap-A-fif  order  (Fr.  dt  fic<l  en  cap),  with  leference  to  the  coni' 
pleic  CEjuipmenl  of  a  soldier  fully  caparisoned  from  head  to  foot.  The  only 
objection  to  this  theory  is  that  no  instance  of  (he  laller  phrase  appears.  Per- 
haps (he  derivation  suggested  in  Harrire  and  Leiand's  "  Slang  Dictionary"  is 
the  true  one  :  "Urder  is  an  old  word  fur  a  tow,  and  a  properly-made  apple-pie 
had,  of  old,  always  an  order  or  row  of  regularty-cul  turrets,  or  an  exactly 
divided  border."  Pies  are  rarely  now  made  in  this  fashion  in  England,  bul 
quite  freqnenlly  in  America.  An  apple-pie  bed,  ^miliar  to  school-boys,  is 
a  bed  in  which  some  practical  joker  has  folded  the  sheets  so  that  a  person 
cannot  get  his  legs  down. 

ThE  childnn'i  girden  <i  is  >i>plc-pie  order.  Scott,  in  Laekliarfi  Ll/t,-n\.  iv.  p.  iji,  «L 
.839. 

Apples.  Hoir  we  apples  swim!  A  common  English  phrase,  applied  to 
the  self-gratulation  of  a  pompous  and  inflalcd  person.  The  reference  is  to 
the  fable  of  the  horse-dung  floating  down  the  river  with  a  lot  of  apples. 


illine  among  the  hjilorjc 
■B?^,  vol.  m.  p.  39. 


■' Ha»  ••<  appla  >winH"    Hooahtk:  Wirkt{fA  187^, 

ApprentiCBB  and  Salmon.  A  curious  popular  tradition,  still  current  in 
the  valley  of  the  Severn,  asserts  that  in  ancient  indentures  masters  bound 
themselves  not  to  feed  iheir  apprentices  on  salmon  more  than  thrice  a  week. 
A  lively  controversy  on  this  sulijccl  in  Notts  and  Querits  led  lo  an  offer  by 
the  editor  of  that  periodical  of  five  pounds  for  the  discovery  of  an  indenture 
having  this  clause.     The  reward,  however,  was  never  claimed. 

Aproii-atarlii^,  To  be  tied  to  a  womao'o.  To  be  under  petticoat  gov- 
emnienl.  To  be  ruled  by  a  woman.  There  is  an  old  legal  term.  Apron-siring 
hold,  =  a  tenure  of  properly  through  one's  wife,  or  durmg  her  lifetime  alone. 

The  blr  K>  areiD  coDKioui  to  IhcnuelTci  thai  they  have  ruxhing  ■□  them  vhich  can  donve 

Apropos  de  bottes  {"  apropos  of  boots"),  a  French  expression  which  hat 
been  adopted  into  English,  and  means  apropos  of  nothing.  The  saying  is 
thus  accounted  for.  A  certain  seigneui.  having  Inst  an  important  cause,  told 
the  king,  Francois  I.,  thai  the  court  had  unbooted  him  (Favail  diboHt).  Whal 
he  meant  to  say  was  thai  the  court  had  decided  against  him  \il  avail  Jli dUeut/) 
cf.  med.  Lat.  deiolare).     The  king  laughed,  but  reformed   Ihe  p — "'"     ' 


pleading  in  Latin.  The  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  feeling  displeased  at  ihe  change, 
said  that  it  had  been  made  i  propos  de  boltit.  Hence  the  application  of  the 
phrase  to  anything  that  is  done  without  motive,     {Noica  and  Qatrits,  si 


is  plausible,  and.  as  there  is  no  direct  historical 
evidence  lo  confute  it,  may  be  accepted  without  mental  slultilicalion.  But  it 
fails  10  support  the  burden  of  proof  that  legitimately  rests  on  its  shoulders. 

Arcadia,  in  ancient  geography,  a  pastoral  district  of  Ihe  Peloponnesus 
in  Greece,  is  used  as  a  synoiijrme  for  any  Utopia  of  poetical  simplicity  and 
innocence.  "Auch  ich  war  in  Arkadien  geboien"  ("I  too  was  born  in 
Arcadia"),  sings  Schiller  in  his  poem  "Resignation."  Goethe  adopts  this 
famous  phrase  as  the  motto  of  his  Italian  journeys.  In  the  I  jlin  form  "  Et 
^o  in  Arcadia"  it  appears  in  one  of  Foussin's  landscapes  in  the  Lou*re, 
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inscribed  on  a  tomb  whereon  a  group  of  shepherds  gaze  with  mingled  curi- 
osity and  ai&ight. 

Architect  of  his  own  fortune.  The  familiar  proverb,  Every  man  is 
the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  is  found  in  most  modern  languages.  Accord- 
ing to  Sallust,  in  his  first  oration  ("  De  Republ.  Ordinand.,"  i.  i),  the  phrase 
originated  with  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  who  held  the  office  of  Censor  in 
B.c  312:  "Sed  res  docent  id  varum  esse,  quod  in  carminibus  Appius  ait: 
Fab  >  um  esse  sua  q$iem^ue  fortunai"  ("But  the  thing  teaches  us  that  that  is 
true  which  Caius  says  m  his  poems,  that  every  one  is  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune").  A  century  later  we  find  Plautus  asserting  that  the  wise  man  is  the 
maker  of  his  own  fortune,  and,  unless  he  is  a  bungling  workman,  little  can  befall 
him  which  he  would  wish  to  change : 

Nam  sapiens  quidem  pol  ipse  fingit  fortunam  sibi 

£0  ne  multa  qiuc  nevolt  eveniunt,  nisi  fictor  mains  siet. 

TrinummuSf  ii.  284. 

Publius  Syrus  has,  "  His  own  character  is  the  arbiter  of  every  one's  fortune." 
{Maxim  283.) 

Bacon  quotes  Appius's  saying  approvingly,  putting  it  in  the  indicative 
instead  of  m  the  infinitive  mood,  and  possibly  restoring  it  thereby  to  its  origi- 
nal form  :  *'  It  cannot  be  denied,  but  outward  accidents  conduce  much  to 
fortune ;  favor,  opportunity,  death  of  others,  occasion-fitting  virtue.  But 
chiefly  the  mould  of  a  man's  fortune  is  in  his  own  hands  ;  Faber  est  quisque 
fortuna  stuty  saith  the  poet." 

In  Cervantes  the  idea  is  presented  in  a  different  form  :  "  Every  man  is  the 
son  of  his  own  works"  {Don  Quixote^  i.  4).    Here  are  some  further  variations : 

Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates ; 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 

Shakbspbarb  :  yulius  Casar,  i.  3. 

We  all  do  stamp  our  value  on  ourselves  ; 
The  price  we  challenge  for  ourselves  is  given  us. 
There  does  not  live  on  earth  the  man  so  stationed 
That  I  despise  myself  compared  with  him. 
Man  is  made  great  or  little  oy  his  own  will. 

Coleridge:  trans,  of  Schiller's  WalUnstein* t  Death,  iv.  8,  77. 

Architeotnre  ia  frozen  mtiaic.  Schelling  has  this  phrase  twice  in  his 
"  Philosophie  der  Kunst"  At  page  576  he  says,  "It  is  music  in  space,  as  it 
were  a  frozen  music,"  and  again  at  page  593,  **  Architecture  in  general  is 
frozen  music" 

Madame  de  Stael  undoubtedly  had  these  phrases  in  mind  when  she  wrote, 
"The  sight  of  such  a  monument  is  like  a  continuous  and  stable  music"  (" La 
vue  d*un  tel  monument  est  comme  une  musique  continuelle  et  fixee,"  Carinne^ 
iv.  3).  Emerson,  in  his  essay  on  "Quotation  and  Originality,"  says  that 
Madame  de  Stael  "  borrowed  from  Goethe's  '  dumb  music,'  which  is  Vitru- 
vius's  rule  that '  the  architect  must  not  only  understand  drawing,  but  music'  " 


a  common  sobriquet  applied  to  the  Cockney  "sports"  of  London, 
being  the  name  Harry  spelled  as  they  pronounce  it.  The  'Arries  are  Just  a 
shade  above  the  roughs ;  they  are  usually  good-natured,  but  vulgar,  nashy, 
and  loud-mouthed,  and  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  bank  holidays  are  seen  with 
their  *Arriets  in  every  place  of  public  resort.  Mr.  Punch  takes  particular 
pleasure  in  showing  up  their  harmless  eccentricities. 

'Arry  smokes  a  two-penny  smoke. 

Oh  !  poor  'Arry ! 
'Arry's  pipe's  enough  to  choke. 

Bad  boy  'Arry  1 
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'Arry  thinki  it  very  good  (Un 

To  pulT  his  cheap  cigu 
Inla  Ibe  fica  or  every  oae 
While  doing  Uk  ln-di-diu 

Cmirl-kallBailad:  HmiU.-Arrft 
Mr.  Matthew  Amo!d  muH  hdp  lu  la  deHne  'Airy;  be  muit  jead  la  one  oT  hii  fine  old 

tensrs  developA  LtKlf  all  round  wiihaul  mi^vins :"  hii  exbunce  ii"roD&deDt,  fn«,"  Btid 
eaiy.  We  hII  know  "Airy  when  we  meet  him  ;  Dm  circUDUtulcet  have  prevented  Kience 
Trom  purauing  him  to  hil  name.     For  the  worid  al  large  'Arry  only  cuiita  when  ht  is  al  large  : 

at  work,  or  in  hii  family  circle.  -  ,  h  la  not  easy  to  »e  how  ibe  ancial  miioioaary  ia  to  do 
good  to  "Arry,  or  bow  "Airv  is  to  be  got  at  bjr  educaliop.  Ueiaso  brutally  greearioua  thai  no 
one  can  findbim  alone  and  play  on  bis  fipcr  feelingi  ^  heiaao  dull  thai  he  wotild  not  attempt 
VEUmeni.  or  even  banter;  he  would  only  howl.  Nature  baa  produced  no  being  an  near  the 
Yahooaa'Arry,  the  Aowtrof  our  carpetlmechinkalciviUutioD.  By  hit  pleaaur«9he  ii  known, 
on  his  holiday!  he  ia  to  be  studied,  for  then  he  escapes  from  tbe  yoke  of  civiliaation,  and  is 

lislf ned  to  one  van-load  of  'Arriea,  one  hai  heard  allof  tbem^— l^nrc/a*  Xtvuvr,  August  o, 

.879, 

An  est  celaie  aitem  [L.,  "An  lies  in  concealing  ait"),  a  phrase  which 
probiibly  rose  out  of  Ovid's  line  in  the  "  An  of  Love,''  ii.  313 :  "  Si  latet  are 
pnidest  ("  1(  ihc  art  is  concealed,  it  succeeds").  The  meaning,  of  course,  is 
that  true  art  must  always  appear  natural  and  spontaneous,  and  give  no  evi- 
dence of  the  labor  which  perfected  it.  As  Buifee  says,  "  Art  can  never  give 
tbe  rules  that  make  an  art"  ( TAe  Sublimt  and  Btautiftd,  Part  I.,  sec  9.) 

The  contrary  fault  is  indicated  in  Collins's  lines, — 

Naiiue  bi*^ani™  d™t  \^l^lJ^ ' 

On  Sir  Tlummi  Aaaawr'i  Ediluni  ^ Slukit^tri. 

Art  U  loQc  and  Unw  la  fl««tliic.  A  famous  line  in  Longfellow's  "  Psalm 
of  Life,"  which  merely  versifies  the  Latin  saw,  "  Ars  tonga,  vita  bievis  est." 
The  original  may  be  traced  to  the  Greek  of  Hippocrates  ("  Apothegms,"  i), 
who  reverses  the  order  :  "  Life  is  short  and  the  an  lone."  He  is  complaining 
that  the  longest  life  is  only  sufficient  Co  acquire  a  moderate  portion  of  knowl- 
edge in  any  art  or  science.  But  Seneca,  who  tells  us  "(he  greatest  of  doc- 
tors" used  losay,  "Vilam  brevem  esse,  longam  artem,"  calls  this  an  unjust 
accusation  against  Nature  or  Providence,  though  he  allows  that  not  only  fools 
bul  the  wise  are  too  apt  so  to  rail,  and,  among  others,  he  quoles  Aristotle. 
Exactly  when  Seneca's  version  of  the  phrase  passed  into  the  neater  and  more 
logical  "  Ars  longa,  vita  brevis  est,"  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Probably  the  first 
attempt  to  English  it  was  Chaucer's  : 

The  lyTe  so  shon,  the  crafte  so  long  lo  lene, 

Th'  assay  so  hard,  so  aharpe  the  conquering. 

Aittmil,  ^  Fmli.  line  1. 

Goethe,  in  "  Wilhelm  Meistcr,"  has,  "  Art  is  long,  life  short ;  judgment 
difficult,  opportunity  transient"  (book  vii.  ch.  in.).  Another  sense  in  which 
the  proverb  may  be  taken  is  indicated  in  these  lines  of  Austin  Dobson's : 


The  co.n,  Tiberius. 

Art  praserratlve  of  all  arts.  The  art  of  printing.  This  phrase  finds 
its  origm  in  an  inscription  on  the  house  at  Haarlem  lormerly  occupied  by 
Laurent  Rosier  or  Coster,  one  of  the  earliest  printers  In  Holland,  and,  in- 
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deed,  held  by  some  enthusiastic  feilow-countrymen  to  be  the  inventor  of  the 

Memorix  Sacrum 

Typographia 
Ars  ATtium  Omnium 

ConKrvatrix. 
Hie  Pcimum  inventa 
Circa  Annum  M.CCCCXL. 
("  Sacred  (o  the  meroory  of  Typc^raphy,  (he   ait   conservator  of  all  aits. 
Heie  first  invented  about  the  year  144a")    The  exact  date  when  the  inscrip- 
tion was  put  up  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  existence  about 
i6aa 

A>  In  iw«MeDtl  perfectnm  fonnat  In  avl  (L,  "  As  in  the  present  forms 
its  perfect  in  avi").  The  first  words  of  that  pait  of  the  Eton  Latin  giamtiiar 
which  tieats  of  the  conju^tion  of  veibs.  That  which  treats  of  the  gendeii 
erf  nouns  begins,  "  Propria  qua  maribus,"  etc  Hence  a  boy  is  said  10  be 
beginning  his  as  in  firasttiti,  oj  propria  qua  maribus,  when  he  is  acquiriiig  the 
first  rudiments  of  Ihe  Latin  tongue,  by  extension,  the  same  teinis  are  ap- 
plied to  beginners  in  all  sorts  of  knowledge,  bookish  or  worldly. 

Aas  fLScenda  the  ladder,  Until  the.  A  favorite  expression  among  the 
Rabbins  foi  that  which  can  never,  or  will  never,  take  place, — t.g.,  "  Si  ascen- 
deiit  asinus  per  scalas,  invenietur  scienlia  in  mulieribus," — a  propiisition  m 
uncomplimentary  to  Ihe  bettei  sex  that  we  leave  it  in  Bnxtorf's  Latin.     A 

legulis"  ("an  ass  on  the  house-top"). 
A— iMltnm.   Qua  mBSBieim  lea  amamlnacommeaoBnt  (Fr,.  "Let  Ihe 

fol  abolili 

(Oaober4.  tSgo),  M.  Jean  Aicaid  predicted  that 

ary  monuments  of  the  [iresent  century  should  crumble  and  disappear,  ineie  was 
■till  something  that  never  would  be  lusl,  that  some  of  the  wisdom  and  the 
wit  to  which  Alphonse  Kan  had  given  permanent  form,  in  a  language  which 
Li  at  once  brilliant  and  solid,  would  be  dug  up  again  out  of  Ihe  luins  in 
lime  to  come,  as  we  dig  up  coins  and  medals  in  Greek  or  Roman  soil.  It 
is  curious  to  note  how  closely  this  corresponds  with  Karr's  own  estimate  of 
himself:  "There  will  remain  of  me,"  he  said,  "only  two  phrases ;  Plus  fa 
tkangt,  plus  c'lsl  la  mime  chose,  and  On  veul  abeltr  la  peine  at  marl,  mil :  mats 
que  messieurs  Us  assassins  eammenanl."  It  is  still  more  curious  to  discover 
that  the  latter  phrase  was  not  of  Karr's  own  writing,  but  was  borrowed,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  from  the  "  Heliolropium"  of  the  German  Drexe- 
liui  (15S1-1638) :  "Quondam  faex  hominum.  et  furum,  laverniunum,  efTracto- 
tum  ampla  societas  libellos  suppliccs  porrexerunt  judicibus,  rogaruntque 
patibula  et  furcas  auferrent.  .  .  .  His  a  judicibus  responsum  est,  siquidem 
antiquatum  cupiant  motem  patibulandi  aWogari,  prius  ipsi  consneiudinem 
abrogeni  furandi,  judices  in  mora  non  futuros,  quod  protiiius  cntces  tnllant  et 
patibula,  modo  ipsi  prius  cessare  jubeani  fuila"  (book  iv.,  ch.  ii..  s.  t). 

Atlieiat  "By  night  an  atheist  hair  believes  a  God."  The  177th  line  in 
Young's  "  Night  Thoughts,"  V.     At  the  end  of  Night  IV.  he  had  already 

'  Ye  Aal  lo  miib  I  pcniK  ih;<  par»n'd  page, 

And  (niM.  for  once,  a  pmphel  uid  ■  prlni : 

Of  course  there  is  a  reference  here  to  Psalm  xiv.,  "The  fool  hath  said  in 
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his  heari,  There  is  im  God."  One  ai  Clough'*  moat  memorable  poems,  the 
Spirit's  soliloquy  in  "  Dipsychus"  (Pitt  1.  Sc  v.),  aflbrds  a  parallel  to  Young's 
lines.     Here  ate  the  most  pregnant  stanias : 

'■  TbEK  ii  no  God,"  Ibe  wicked  vutli, 

For  vhu  H^niithi  hsH  <)ong  with  u« 


1  pleuani  compound  appears  froi 

filer  Mclsim.-iihgltc. 
lire,  if  dii  -a  Athol  BroK, 
Alhol  Boelry  mml  be  !" 


The  name  "brose"  or  "broose"  is  also  giver 
dings  who  shall  first  reach  the  bridegtoom's  hous 
the  prize  being  a  smoking  bowl  of  ipjce  broth.  I 
Tetred  from  the  jiriie  to  the  race  itself. 


hich  studcn 

1  Ihal  day.  Only  a  limited 
quaniily  is  now  brewed  once  a  year,  professors  and  undergraduates  being 
allowed  to  purchase  no  mote  than  a  certain  number  of  hollies.  At  Cambridge 
the  custom  is  at  least  two  hundred  years  old     At  other  universities  it  is  a 

BvHOH :  T^  Aft  ef  Bretat. 
The  uble  wu  jproid  wiita  coffee.  >udii.  devUt,  otnrku.  ham  ple>,  and  all  ihe  otbei  aRlcle* 
of  (he  builery.— OuiD*  ;  Cramilli  di   Vitm,  cr  Held  in  Bsmlagt. 

Andley.  To  oome  Lord  Andley  over  one.  =  to  gull  him.  The 
origin  of  the  phrase  is  uncertain.  It  has  been  suggested  that  (he  term  may 
perpeluale  Ihc  memory  of  a  Wiltshire  nobleman,  Mervin,  Lord  Audlcy,  also 
£arl  of  Casllehaven  in  Ireland,  who  was  hanged  in  1631  for  robbery. 

A  case  occurred  recently  at  the  Devires  police  court,  when  a  travelling  actor  wu  charBed 

the  landlady  (deceued)  of  a  public  hnuie  al  which  he  Hemi  lohave  called  far  refmbmcni 
"•illioul  any  premedilalion  of  ibe  impojillon.  Hij  encuie  10  Ibe  magislrale  ni  Ihat. 
finding  (he  people  ejxiily  gulled,  he  thought  be  vould  come  Lord  Audley  over  them. — Sate* 

Andley,  John.  A  purely  mythical  person,  like  Dickens's  Mrs.  Harris  or 
the  American  Tom  Collins.  When  Richardson,  the  English  theatrical  show- 
man, tnanager  of  a  troupe  of  strolling  actors,  deemed  thai  his  players  bad 
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worked  long  enough,  and  saw  fresh  audiences  ready  to  rush  up  the  steps,  he 
used  to  put  his  head  between  the  canvas  and  call  out,  '*  Is  John  Audley 
here?"  at  which  the  curtain  soon  fell,  and  the  strollers  began  to  a  new 
crowd  of  hearers.  "To  John  Audley  a  play,"  meaning  to  cut  it  down,  still 
survives  in  theatrical  circles. 

Australian  flag.  This  is  humorously  said  to  be  a  shirt-tail, — an  allusion 
to  the  fact  that  Australian  farmers  and  ranchers  usually  wear  belts  instead  of 
braces,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  a  great  fold  of  shirt  protrudes  between 
trousers  and  waistcoat. 

Aato-da-f(6  (Port.,  literally,  "act  of  faith")  originally  meant  the  sentence 
passed  on  convicted  heretics  by  the  courts  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  but  the 
phrase  by  extension  grew  to  be  applied  to  the  public  infliction  of  the  penalties 
prescribed,  and  especially  the  severer  ones  of  hanging  and  burning. 

Why.  at  the  last  Auto-da-fe,  in  1824  or  '25,  or  somewhere  there, — ^it's  a  traveller's  story,  but  a 
inifhty  knowing  traveller  he  is, — they  had  a  "  heretic"  to  use  up  according  to  the  statutes  pro- 
vi^d  for  the  cnme  of  ])rivate  opinion.  Thev  couldn't  (juite  make  up  their  minds  to  bum  him, 
so  they  only  hung  him  in  a  hogshead  painted  all  over  with  flames  I — Hulmbs  :  Tke  Professor 
at  tke  Breakfast-  Table ^  p.  262. 

Autographs  and  Autograph-Hunters.  "  The  tolerant  universe,"  says 
^r.  Andrew  Lang,  "  permits  men,  women,  and  children  to  be  mighty  auto- 
graph-hunters before  the  Lord."  But  the  universe  would  not  be  so  tolerant 
if  it  were  mainly  composed  of  autograph  huntees  instead  of  hunters.  One  of 
the  most  eminent  of  the  former  class,  no  less  a  person,  indeed,  than  Alfred 
Tennyson,  once  told  his  neighbor,  Mrs.  Cameron,  that  he  believed  every  crime 
and  every  vice  in  the  world  was  connected  with  the  passion  for  autographs  and 
anecdotes  and  records  (wV^  Taylor's  "Autobiography").  Another,  Professor 
Huxley,  wrote  in  a  private  letter,  "  I  look  upon  autograph-hunters  as  the 
progeny  of  Cain,  and  treat  their  letters  accordingly ;  heaven  forgive  you  if 
you  are  only  an  unusually  ingenuous  specimen  of  the  same  race."  The  letter 
containing  this  passage  was  recently  offered  for  sale  in  London, — ^a  bit  of 
audacity  that  might  have  made  Cain  blush  for  his  progeny. 

Perhaps,  in  accordance  with  the  larger  charity  of  this  age,  it  might  be  best 
to  treat  autograph-hunting  as  a  disease  rather  than  a  vice.  Once  the  mania 
has  bitten  a  collector,  he  is  no  longer  responsible.  And  the  alarming  feature 
about  the  matter  is  the  prevalence  of  the  complaint  Sporadic  cases  are, 
indeed,  recorded  at  a  very  high  antiquity ;  but  it  is  only  during  the  last  two 
centuries  that  it  has  reached  the  epidemic  stage. 

The  first  case  ever  recorded  was  that  of  a  certain  Atossa.  Little  is  known 
about  her,  save  that  she  was  not  the  mother  of  Darius.  But  she  may  have 
been  the  mother  of  the  autograph-collector.  We  find  her  described  as  the 
first  who  hrtusrokui^  owrd^cu.  Shall  we  translate  this  as  the  first  who  colUcted 
or  who  wrote  letters  ?  On  the  construction  of  the  verb  depends  her  glory  or 
her  shame.  But  we  really  are  not  on  solid  ground  until  we  reach  the  great 
name  of  Cicero.  We  know  that  he  had  a  collection,  and  a  fine  one,  for  he 
speaks  of  it  with  gratulation.  The  fever,  even  in  those  early  days,  was  con- 
tagious. It  spread  to  his  contemporaries  ;  it  raged  with  some  violence  among 
his  immediate  successors.  Pliny  mentions  one  Pompeius  Secundus  at  whose 
house  he  had  seen  autographs  of  Cicero,  Augustus,  Virgil,  and  the  Gracchi. 
Yet  Pliny,  who  bows  to  Secundus  as  his  superior,  himself  possessed  a  collec- 
tion valued  at  $15,000.  Then  came  the  irruption  of  the  barbarians,  and 
good-by  to  the  collector  and  his  collections !  We  do  not  meet  him  again 
until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Then  he  reappears  in  the  person 
of  a  certain  Bohemian  squire,  who,  about  the  year  1 507,  began  keeping  a  book 
which  recorded  his  exploits  of  the  chase,  and  in  which,  as  a  further  refresher 
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of  the  memory,  he  collected  the  signatures  of  his  great  hunter  friends.  This 
he  called  his  Albus  Amicorum^  probably  in  memory  of  the  Roman  Album, 
from  albus,  **  white,"  a  blank  tablet  for  making  entries.  The  custom  soon  ex- 
tended all  over  Germany,  not  merely  with  hunters,  but  more  especially  with 
travellers,  who  on  returning  from  the  grand  tour  would  proudly  exhibit  their 
alba  in  proof  of  the  good  company  they  had  kept  while  on  the  road.  By  the 
seventeenth  century  it  had  reachea  France,  and  evidently  it  was  just  beginning 
to  l:>e  heard  of  by  Englishmen  anxious  to  emulate  foreign  fashions  in  1642, 
when  James  Howel  nicluded  in  his  "Instructions  for  Foriain  Travel"  this 
item  :  "  Some  do  use  to  have  a  small  leger  book  fairly  bound  up  table-book- 
will  [table-book-wise],  wherein  when  they  meet  with  any  person  of  note  and 
eminency,  and  journey  or  pension  with  him  any  time,  they  desire  him  to  write 
his  name,  with  some  short  sentence  which  they  call  the  mot  of  remembrance; 
the  perusall  whereof  will  fill  one  with  no  unpleasing  thoughts  of  dangers  an4 
accidents  passed."  Every  one  remembers  how  the  peripatetic  scholar  in 
Goethe's  tragedy  tells  Mephistopheles,  masquerading  in  the  professional  robes 
of  the  learned  Doctor  Faust,  '*  I  cannot  leave  you  without  presenting  you  with 
my  album  ;  deign  to  honor  it  with  a  souvenir  from  your  hand."  **  Gladly," 
says  the  Devil,  and  on  the  virgin  page  he  writes,  **Thou  shalt  be  like  unto 
God,  knowing  the  good  and  the  evil." 

Possibly  the  first  autograph-collector  in  the  modern  sense — that  is,  the  first 
person  who  made  it  a  business  to  gather  together  letters  and  documents  not 
for  their  personal  but  for  their  literary  or  historical  associations — was  Lom^nie 
de  Brienne,  ambassador  of  Henry  IV.,  who  died  in  1638.  His  rich  collec- 
tion was  acquired  by  Louis  XIV.,  who  placed  it  in  the  royal  library.  And 
to-day  the  names  of  famous  collectors  can  be  counted  by  the  hundreds,  and  the 
value  of  each  individual  collection  frequently  mounts  up  well  into  the  thou- 
sands. Autograph-dealers  pursue  a  lucrative  business.  Their  catalogues 
throw  a  curious  insight  upon  the  sliding  scale  by  which  such  memorials  of  the 
living  and  the  dead  are  appraised.  In  this  list  or  roll-call  of  fame,  this  price- 
current  of  the  great,  Andrew  Johnson  is  more  highly  valued  than  Lincoln, 
Jefferson,  or  even  Washington  ;  one  of  the  most  insignificant  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  is  ranked  above  all  his  illustrious  colleagues ;  and  Piron  lords 
it  over  kings  and  conquerors.  The  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand 
steps  in  here  as  elsewhere,  and  regulates  prices  according  to  the  scarcity 
which  limits  the  supply,  and  the  interest  or  eminence  of  the  subject  whicn 
incites  the  demand.  The  two  rarest  autographs  of  all  are  Shakespeare's  and 
Moli^re's.  Of  course  these  are  the  most  exi>ensive.  Of  Molitre's  there  are 
known  to  be  five  in  existence.  Of  Shakespeare's  it  is  claimed  that  there  are 
seven,  three  to  his  will,  two  to  conveyances  of  property,  one  in  a  folio  edition 
of  the  plays,  possessed  by  Mr.  Gunther,  of  Chicago,  and  one  in  Giovanni 
Florio's  translation  of  Montaigne.  The  will  is  in  the  British  Museum,  and  cost 
$1572.  But  the  folio  signature  is  doubted,  and  two  of  the  signatures  to  the  will 
are  thought  to  have  been  filled  in  by  amanuenses.  The  largest  of  Moli^re's  is 
but  six  hnes  long,  and  is  a  receipt  for  money,  very  queerly  spelt.  Of  the  plays 
of  both  authors  not  a  fragment  is  known  to  exist. 

Legitimate  collectors  limit  their  fad  to  the  serious  collection  of  autographs 
that  are  in  the  market.  They  look  down  with  scorn  upon  the  amateurs  who 
beg  signatures  that  may  be  had  for  the  asking.  It  is  the  latter,  indeed,  who 
have  brought  the  autograph-hunter  into  disrepute.  They  are  a  sore  trial  to 
the  patience  and  the  morality  of  statesmen  and  men  of  letters,  who  are  apt  to 
become  ferociously  and  even  blasphemously  contemptuous.  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell,  for  example,  once  took  up  his  pen  and  wrote  as  follows : 

Sir, — I'll  be  damned  if  I  will  send  you  my  autograph. 

Yours,        Daniel  O'Connbix. 
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Others,  less  hibernially  hot-blooded,  employ  a  secretary  or  (most  exasper- 
ating of  all)  use  a  type- writer,  refusing  autographs  to  all  but  the  most  cunning 
applicants.  Huxley  and  Ruskin  have  each  been  obliged  to  prepare  a  printed 
circular,  at  once  a  remonstrance  and  an  apology,  which  they  slip  into  an 
envelope  and  send  off  to  their  begging  correspondents.  Mark  Twain  has 
followed  their  example  in  this  type-written  message: 

I  hope  I  shall  not  offend  you ;  I  shall  certainly  say  nothing  with  the  intention  to  offend  you. 
I  must  explain  myself,  however,  and  I  will  do  it  as  kindly  as  I  can.  What  you  ask  me  to  do 
I  am  asked  to  do  as  often  as  one-half  dozen  times  a  week.  Three  hundred  letters  a  year ! 
One's  impulse  is  to  freely  consent,  but  one's  time  and  necessary  occupations  will  not  permit 
it.  There  is  no  way  but  to  decline  in  ail  cases,  making  no  exceptions ;  and  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  a  thing  which  has  probably  not  occurred  to  you,  and  that  is  this :  that  no 
man  takes  pleasure  in  exercising  his  trade  as  a  pastime.  Writing  is  my  trade,  and  I  exercise 
It  only  when  I  am  obliged  to.  You  might  make  your  request  of  a  doctor,  or  a  builder,  or  a 
sculptor,  and  there  would  be  no  impropriety  in  it,  but  if  you  asked  either  for  a  specimen  of 
his  trade,  his  handiwork,  he  would  be  justified  in  rising  to  a  point  of  order.  It  would  never  be 
fair  to  ask  a  doctor  for  one  of  his  corpses  to  remember  him  by. 

A  rebuff  is  not  always  accepted  by  its  object.  Danger  and  difficulty  add 
zest  to  the  sport ;  his  persistence  Ijecomes  malignant,  his  dodges  subtle  and 
inscrutable.  The  very  fact  that  an  autograph  is  denied  to  fair  means  will 
encourage  foul.     The  hunter  drops  a  note  to  his  victim,  asking  him  in  what 

J^ear  he  wrote  his  sweet  poem  of  the  Ancient  Mariner  (knowing  very  well  that 
le  never  wrote  it,  but  will  be  tickled  by  the  ascription),  or  what  was  the 
middle  oame  of  his  father,  or  explains  that  he  is  replenishing  his  library  and 
wishes  a  full  chronological  list  of  the  works  of  his  favorite  author.  He  knows 
in  his  heart  (the  sly  dog)  that  an  appeal  to  personal  vanity  will  fetch  an  author 
every  time. 

Mr.  William  Black  has  recorded  a  few  out  of  his  own  experience  which  are 
amusing  enough  to  quote  : 

The  most  persistent  correspondent  whom  the  writer  of  books  has  to  face  is  the  autograph- 
hunting  fiend,  whose  ways  are  dark  and  devious  beyond  description.  The  dodges  to  which 
he  will  resort  in  order  to  accomplish  his  diabolical  purpose  are  as  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore  for 
multitude ;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  many  an  honest  letter  is  flung  into  the  waste-paper  basket 
on  the  mere  hasty  and  exasperated  suspicion  that  it  hails  from  an  autograph-hunter.  The  most 
deadly  stratagem  in  this  direction  1  ever  heard  of  was  the  invention  of  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
now  confesses  to  it  as  one  of  the  sins  of  his  youth.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  each  of  the  persons 
whose  autograph  he  coveted,  describing  himself  as  a  ship-owner  and  asking  permission  to 
he  allowed  to  name  his  next  vessel  after  the  particular  celebrity  he  was  addressing.  It  was  a 
fatal  trap.  Nearly  every  one  fell  into  it.  Even  poor  old  Carlyle  had  no  suspicion,  and,  in 
replying  to  the  bogus  ship-owner,  expressed  the  hope  that  the  vessel  to  be  named  after  him 
might  sail  into  a  happier  haven  than  he  had  ever  reached.  I  remember  when  I  was  in  America 
receiving  a  very  pretty  and  charming  letter  from  two  sisters  living  in  one  of  the  Southern 

irtates.     They  described  their  beautiful  home  on  the  banks  of  the River ;   they  were, 

they  informedf  me,  living  there  quite  alone,  having  neither  friends  nor  relatives  to  occupy  their 
time  withal ;  and  it  had  occurred  to  them  that,  as  I  was  certain  to  form  a  perfectly  false  idea 
of  American  hospitality  so  long  as  I  remained  in  the  cold  and  callous  North,  would  I  not 

come  down  for  a  week  or  two  to  this  sylvan  retreat  on  the River,  that  they  might  show 

me  what  a  real  Southern  welcome  was  like  ?  It  was  a  most  innocent  and  idyllic  invitation : 
and  1  was  describing  it  a  long  time  afterwards  to  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  when  he  interrupted  me. 
"  Didn't  the  letter  go  on  something  like  this?"  He  knew  the  rest.  The  idyllic  inviution  had 
been  but  an  autograph-himting  lure. 

A  good  Story  is  told  of  the  late  Prince  Albert  Victor,  eldest  son  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  When  a  small  boy  at  school,  finding  himself  "  strapped," 
and  knowing,  perhaps,  that  his  royal  father  was  also  in  the  same  condition, 
he  wrote  to  his  grandmother  for  a  loan  of  five  shillings.  Back  came  a  letter 
full  of  grandmotherly  reproof  and  advice,  and  illustrating  precept  by  thrifty 
example  in  withholding  the  five  shillings.  Prince  Albert  promptly  sold  the 
letter  to  a  dealer  for  the  absurdly  low  figure  of  thirty  shillings.  In  1889,  at  a 
London  sale  of  curios,  it  brought  £\(y. 

But  it  is  French  people  who  excel  in  this  kind  oi  finesse.     In  1856  a  clever 
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rascal,  using  various  pseudonymes,  such  as  Gabriel  Vicaire,  Soriano,  Ludovic 
Picard,  and  others,  wrote  letters  to  many  famous  people  of  the  day,  asking  for 
counsel,  assistance,  or  encouragement  Sometimes  he  was  an  unhappy  wife 
who  had  determined  at  all  costs  to  fly  from  her  uncongenial  husband,  some- 
times an  icuyire  of  the  circus,  sometimes  a  young  artist,  unsuccessful  and 
tempted  to  suicide.  The  great  people  responded  like  men — and  women.  Some 
were  lengthy,  some  curt,  some  eloquent,  some  persuasive,  some  sarcastic: 
never  mind,  they  all  wrote.  Then  the  clever  young  man  hied  him  to  a  noted 
collector,  and  disposed  of  a  lot  of  valuable  autographs  from  Lacordaire,  Heine, 
George  Sand,  Antonelli,  Taglioni,  Dickens,  Abd-el-Kader,  and  heaven  knows 
how  many  others.  Not  until  the  collector  recognized  the  limited  number 
of  themes  treated  in  his  newly-acquired  treasures  did  the  ingenuity  of  the 
scheme  stand  revealed. 

But  ingenuity  has  raised  up  ingenuity  to  baffle  it.  The  schemes  of  the 
hunter  are  met  by  counter-schemes  of  the  intended  victim.  A  gentleman — 
so  described,  at  least,  in  the  paper  ( Tht  Bookmart)  from  which  this  note  is 
cribbed — laid  a  wager  once  that  he  would  get  an  autograph  out  of  Lord  Tenny- 
son. He  sat  down  and  wrote  a  polite  note,  asking  the  noble  lord  which,  m 
his  opinion,  was  the  best  dictionary  of  the  English  language, — Webster's  or 
Ogilvie's.  That  will  fetch  him,  thought  the  man  who  set  the  trap.  Did  it.^ 
By  the  next  post  came  a  half-sheet  of  note-paper,  on  which  was  carefully 
pasted  the  word  "  Ogilvie,'*  cut  out  of  the  correspondent's  own  letter. 

A  certain  eminent  American  has  a  second-cousin,  so  it  is  said,  of  the  same 
name  as  his  own.  To  this  accommodating  relative  he  turns  over  all  requests 
for  sentiments  or  signatures.  The  second-cousin  answers  the  letters  and  signs 
his  own  name.  Thus  all  parties  to  the  transaction  are  satisfied.  A  refine- 
ment of  authorial  ingenuity  makes  the  hunter  pay  for  his  autograph.  Kate 
Field,  approached  by  a  fiend,  wrote  in  his  album  the  significant  information 
that  he  could  subscril^  for  her  periodical  at  four  dollars  a  year.  What  could 
he  do  but  take  the  hint  ?  Jean  Ingelow,  pestered  to  death  by  importunities, 
finally  made  a  number  of  copies  of  her  favorite  poems,  dated  them,  and  placed 
them  in  the  hands  of  her  American  publishers  to  be  sold  at  two  dollars  apiece, 
— the  money  to  be  devoted  to  a  charitable  purpose. 

Horace  Greeley,  in  his  **  Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life,"  records  the  fact  that 
a  gushing  youth  once  wrote  him  to  this  effect : 

Dear  Sir  :  Among  your  literary  treasures  you  have  doubtless  several  autographs  of  oui 
country's  late  lamented  poet,  Edgar  A.  Poe.  If  so,  and  you  can  spare  one,  please  enclose  it 
to  me  and  receive  the  thanks  of  yours  truly. 

Mr.  Greeley  promptly  responded  as  follows : 

Dkar  Sir  :  Among  my  literary  treasures  there  happens  to  be  exactly  one  autograph  of  our 
country's  late  lamented  poet,  Edgar  A.  Poe.  It  is  his  note  of  hand  for  $50.00,  with  my  endorse- 
ment across  the  back.  It  cost  me  exactly  {^50.75  (including  protest),  and  you  can  have  it  for 
half  that  amount.     Yours,  respectfully. 

Mr.  Greeley  feelingly  adds,  "That  autograph,  I  regret  to  say,  remains  on 
my  hands,  and  is  for  sale  at  the  original  price,  despite  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
depreciation  of  our  currency." 

It  was  on  this  incident  that  Bayard  Taylor  based  the  admirable  parody  of 
Poe  which  appears  in  his  "  Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club."  Here  is  a  speci- 
men stanza : 

'Twas  the  random  runes  I  wrote 
At  the  bottom  of  the  note 
nVrote  and  freely 
Gave  to  Greeley)^ 
In  the  middle  of  the  mght. 
In  the  yellow,  moonless  night, 
When  trie  stars  were  out  <n  sight. 
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When  my  pulses  like  a  knell 

(Israfel !) 
Danced  with  dim  and  dying  fays 
O'er  the  ruin  of  my  days. 
O'er  the  dimeless,  timeless  days. 

When  the  fifty,  drawn  at  thuty. 

Seeming  thrifty,  yet  the  dirty 
Lucre  of  the  market,  was  the  most  that  I  could  raise  I 

Ave  Imperator!  morituri  te  salutantl  (L,  "Hail,  O  Emperor!  we 

who  are  about  to  die  salute  thee  !")    The  cry  with  which  the  gladiators  in  the 

arena  acknowledged  the  presence  of  the  Caesar  before  beginning  their  fights. 

"  O  Caesar !  we  who  are  about  to  die 
Salute  you  !"  was  the  gladiators'  cry 
In  the  arena,  standing  face  to  face 
With  death  and  with  the  Roman  populace. 

So  sings  Longfellow  in  his  "  Morituri  Salutamus,"  a  poem  recited  at  the 
Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  class  of  1825  in  Bowdoin  College.  Suetonius,  in 
his  life  of  Claudius,  ch.  xxi.,  relates  how  at  a  gladiatorial  fight  on  the  Fucine 
Lake,  the  Emperor,  instead  of  the  usual  valete  ("  farewell"),  replied.  Avete  vos, 
a  customary  parting  greeting,  which  the  gladiators  insisted  on  taking  in  its 
literal  sense  of  "  Live  !"  or  »'  Long  life  to  you  !"  and  refused  to  fight,  liut 
Claudius  urged  and  compelled  them  to  proceed  with  the  show. 

Wellington  and  Napoleon  I  It  is  a  wonderAil  phenomenon  that  the  human  mind  can,  at  the 
same  time,  think  of  both  these  names.  There  can  be  no  greater  contrast  than  the  two,  even 
in  their  external  appearance.  Wellin^on,  the  dumb  ghost,  with  an  ashy  gray  soul  in  a  buck- 
ram body,  a  wooden  smile  in  his  freezmg  face — and  by  the  side  of  that  think  of  the  figure  of 
Napoleon,  every  inch  a  god !  That  figure  never  disappears  from  my  memory.  I  still  see  him, 
high  on  his  steed,  with  eternal  eyes  in  his  marble-like,  imperial  face,  glancine  calm  as  destiny 
on  the  guards  defiling  past — he  was  then  sending  them  to  Russia,  and  the  old  grenadiers 
glanced  up  at  him,  so  terribly  devoted,  so  all -consciously  serious,  so  proud  in  death, — 

Te,  Caesar,  morituri  salutant. 

Heinb:  English  Fragments. 

Aze  to  grind,  An.  This  phrase  has  frequently  been  attributed  to  Benja- 
min Franklin,  but  it  really  belongs  to  Charles  Miner  (1780-1865),  and  occurs 
in  an  essav  entitled  **  Who'll  turn  the  Grindstone?"  originally  contributed  to 
the  IVi/kesiarrg  Gieanfr^  a  country  newspaper  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  in 
181 1.  'I'he  author  says  that  when  he  was  a  little  l>oy  he  was  accosted  one  cold 
winter  morning  bv  a  man  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder.  **  My  pretty  boy,"  said 
he,  **  has  your  father  a  grindstone  ?"  **  Yes,  sir,"  said  L  "  You  are  a  fine  little 
fellow,"  said  he:  "will  you  let  me  grind  my  axe  upon  it?"  Pleased  by  the 
compliment  of  "  fine  little  fellow,"  the  gentleman's  bidding  was  done  by  the 
boy,  water  being  procured  for  him  and  the  grindstone  kept  in  motion  until  the 
boy's  hands  were  blistered,  the  smiling  gentleman  keeping  up  his  flattery 
meanwhile.  Before  the  grinding  was  done,  the  school-bell  rang,  and  after  the 
axe  had  the  proper  edge  on  it  the  man  ungraciously  exclaimed,  **  Now,  you 
little  rascal,  you've  plaved  the  truant ;  scud  to  school,  or  you'll  rue  it."  The 
author  says  that  he  felt  very  much  wounded  and  never  forgot  the  inci(ient, 
and  ever  afterward  when  he  saw  one  person  flattering  another  he  said  to  him- 
self, "  That  man  has  an  axe  to  ^rind." 

The  essay,  it  will  be  seen,  is  imitated  from  Franklin's  "  Don't  pay  too  much 
for  your  whistle."  To  make  the  analogy  more  complete,  the  series  to  which 
it  belonged  was  gathered  up  into  a  book  under  the  title  of  "  Essays  from  the 
Desk  of  Poor  Robert  the  Scribe,"  Doylestown,  18 15. 
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B,  the  second  letier  of  the  English  alphabet,  as  it  was  of  the  Phoenician 
and  H  in  most  »i  (he  alphabets  borrowed  from  the  Phcenician,  is  the  baa  of 
the  Greeks,  the  belh  of  the  Thcenicians.     Beth  means  a  "house." 

Babie*  in  the  eyes,  a  common  locution  foe  the  reflection  of  one's  self  in 
another's  pupils.     Thus,  Herricic  in  "The  Kiss:" 

ll  il  u>  nclivc  lUine  Ifait  fli« 

I'icM  w  ihc  Ublei  Id  Ihi  cya. 
Inasmuch  as  lovers  are  fond  of  gazing  in  one  another's  eyes,  an  obvious 
conceit  suggested  the  phrase  "  to  loolT'  or  "  to  make  babies  in  the  eyes,"  which 
is  sufliciently  exemplified  in  the  following  passages  : 


BuuHOHTANii  KLncMU:  Tki  Lifal  Suijrcl 

Looking  babia  m  ilie  evca. 


DoKHi:  Thi  Btitiuf. 
■nuirfply  your  lavdy  »«l"«? 


ir  a  present  of  money,  a  gratuity,  a  p^ur- 

nphr  oflcrs  do  \tn  ihu  IhirtHn  alternaTivci.  Wc  have,  bomverl  the  auihorily  of  ^e 
great  Engliah  dicUonary  now  luuing  (very  dcUberateJy)  Jrom  ibe  Ctanndon  pnn,  for  <Je. 
daring  (b>l  backihenh  it  one  of  ihe  lew  which  mjoy  thit  privilege.    Oiigitwlly  of  PehIu 

durh  of  Sluk«peare.  for  in  i6>j  we  find  "  IjacfbecK  {u  they  uy  in  the  Arabi^ue  longuet, 
ihat  ilgrati.  freel^''(finic«*3:  /"l^r-wj,  ii.  1340^     Whether  or  do  Ihe  leroi  ever  raJly 

itgnlliEdiaiiinlung  very  dlHerenl.    In  what  oiay  be  called  in  looit  vulgar  sod  ^ravuing 

lerli«  hit  every  chord,  a  Boit  of  ■pecirai  diapa- 
^t  Magasim,  Auguil,  1891. 

s,"  impudence,  the  unwarranted  retort 


a  superior. 


.elly  whu  I  c. 


hand  away.    "  I  >ha[l  never  loarry  you. 

"  Another  word  of  back-talk  like  thai,"  laid  the  young  base-ball  umpire,  quietly  bur  firmlj 
passing  hi9  arm  around  her  waiit  and  pulling  her  head  down  on  hi«  Bboulder,  "will  coti  yott 

BackKrard,  Iioohlng.  The  superstition  of  the  ill  luck  of  looking  back- 
ward, or  returning,  is  a  very  ancient  one,  ori^inatinj:  doubtless  from  the  story 
of  I^i's  wife,  who  "  looked  back  from  behind  him"  when  he  was  led  by  an 
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angel  outside  the  doomed  City  of  the  Plain.  In  Robert's  "  Oriental  Illustra- 
tions"  it  is  stated  to  be  "  considered  exceedingly  unfortunate  in  Hindostan  for 
men  or  women  to  look  back  when  they  leave  their  house.  Accordingly,  if  a 
man  goes  out  and  leaves  something  behind  him  which  his  wife  knows  he  will 
want,  she  does  not  call  him  to  turn  or  look  back,  but  takes  or  sends  it  after  him  ; 
and  if  some  great  emergency  obliges  him  to  look  back,  he  will  not  then  pro- 
ceed on  the  business  he  was  about  to  transact."  In  this  connection  a  curious 
parallel  between  the  Bible  and  Hesiod  may  be  noted :  "  No  man  having  put 
his  hand  to  the  plough  and  looking  back  is  nt  for  the  kingdom  of  God*'  {Luke 
ix.  62),  and  *'  He  who  is  intent  upon  his  work,  drawing  the  straight  furrow,  never 
looks  back  upon  his  friends,  but  keeps  his  mind  upon  his  work"  ( Works  and 
Days,  ii.  61-62). 

Bacon,  To  save  one's,  a  proverbial  saying,  meaning,  in  Biblical  phrase, 
to  escape  by  the  skin  of  one's  teeth,  to  keep  one's  self  from  harm  by  a  narrow 
margin.  It  is  not  impossible  that  there  is  some  allusion  here  to  the  Dunmow 
flitch  (g.  v.).  A  man  and  his  wife  who  stopped  short  when  on  the  verge  of  a 
quarrel  mi^ht  be  said  to  have  just  saved  their  bacon.  An  equally  plausible 
derivation  is  suggested  by  a  correspondent  oi  Notes  and  Queries^  2d  series,  iv. 
132  :  "  When  a  pig  is  killed,  it  is  the  custom  in  some  of  the  southern  countries 
of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  England,  to  remove  the  bristles  from 
the  dead  pig's  hide,  not  by  scalding,  but  by  singeing.  This  is  an  operation 
of  some  nicety ;  for  too  much  singeing  would  spoil  the  bacon.  But  practice 
makes  perfect ;  and  by  the  aid  of  ignited  stubble,  straw,  or  paper  the  object 
is  effected.  The  bristles  are  all  singed  off,  and  the  bacon  remains  intact. 
This  operation  is  in  Portugal  called  chamuscar."  Hence  the  phrase  chtira  a 
chamusco  (**he  smells  of  singeing"),  which  by  extension  was  applied  to  any 
suspected  heretic,  or  to  one  who  was  secretly  a  Jew,  that  is  to  say,  **  to  one  who 
deserved  to  be  burnt,  and  acted  in  a  way  that  was  very  likely  to  lead  to  it" 
(Moraes).  It  readily  follows  that  the  man  might  be  said  to  have  just  saved  his 
bacon  who  had  narrowly  escaped  the  penalty  of  being  burned  alive.  The  only 
fault  with  this  ingenious  theory  is  that  it  lacks  illustrative  examples  to  bridge 
over  the  chasm  between  a  recognized  metaphor  and  a  chartered  proverbial 
saying.  Dr.  Murray  traces  the  use  of  the  expression  in  English  as  far  back 
as  1691  :  "No,  they'll  conclude  I  do  it  to  save  my  bacon." — Weesih^  i.  5. 

But  here  I  say  the  Turks  were  much  mistaken 
Who,  hating  nogs,  yet  wished  to  save  their  bacon. 

Byron  :  Don  yuan,  vii.  4a. 

Bad  egs,  American  slang  for  a  rascal,  a  black  sheep,  a  person  whose 

reputation  is  odorous. 

There  is  some  philosophy  in  the  remark  that  a  man  may  be  a  bad  egg,  and  yet  not  be  a 
nuisance  until  he  is  broke. — Sporting  Times. 


_  Both  as  a  verb  and  as  a  noun  this  word  is  put  to  many  strange  uses  in 
current  slang.  As  a  verb  it  may  mean  to  secure,  to  obtain  (an  extension  of 
the  sporting  phrase,  meaning  to  put  or  enclose  game  in  a  bag),  and  hence  to 
steal,  to  capture.  In  sailors'  and  printers'  slang,  bag  as  a  noun  means  a  pot 
of  beer,  and  to  get  one's  head  in  a  bag  is  to  drink.  Other  phrases  in  common 
colloquial  use  are  to  give  the  bag  or  sack,  meaning  to  dismiss  from  one's 
service ;  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag ;  to  give  one  the  bag  to  hold, — to 
leave  him  in  the  lurch, — and  to  put  one  in  a  bag,  which  latter  phrase  Fuller 
thus  explains:  "They  [the  Welsh]  had  a  kind  of  plaie  wherein  the  stronger 
who  prevailed  put  the  weaker  into  a  sack  ;  and  hence  we  have  borrowed  our 
English  by- word,  to  express  such  betwixt  whom  there  is  apparent  odds  of 
strength:  He  is  able  to  put  him  up  in  a  bagge." — Worthies:  Cardigan,  ii.  579. 

7* 
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Bassage-Smaahar,  in  American  $Ung,  a  name  humorouitjr  given  to  a 
railway  porler,  because  ol  his  reckless  wa;^  o(  handling  lugg^e,  also  to  a 
thief  who  hangs  about  railway-stations  wailing  Tor  a  chance  to  steal  the 
luggage. 

FmHhionablc  people  who  have  ipcDI  tbe  lummer  jil  the  wjiterinE-pla^cB  or  ml  ihe  Ma-sidc. 
but  h4vv  mjw  returned  id  rbe  ciiLei,  uxn  thai  the  baGea^e-sniaiiier  luu  becotne  man  de- 
Btnidive  than  ever.  'i1>e  bagKajCe-ftiiuther  u  indeed  a  Eerrur.  In  fncl.lEiere  an  two  of  them: 
the  one  who  flili  from  HtHllon  to  BlatloD  and  dumps  your  poor  dunjb  Tmnk  with  fune  enough 
to  drive  pilei  in  a  fiovcmmtnl  breakwater,  and  the  one  who  luiLen  around  the  depil  walcbing 
for  hii  chance  to  «hatier  your  bangaitc.  The  dipit  baggage-man  o  tht  man  culpable  of  the 
two  ipcclca.  in  bb  long  and  dan  career  of  imaahing  Injnka  he  hai  evidently  knocked  the 
hoop*  olT  hifl  conscience,  and  there  is  no  remorse  brave,  foolisti,  oi  leckiese  enough  to  tackle 
hii  hean-slringl  and  play  on  them.—  Triai  ii/lings.  November  3.  1888. 

Bakai,  To  apolL  Ttj  atlempt  a  difficult  task.  In  Ihe  old  spelling-books 
baker  was  the  first  word  of  two  syllables,  and  seemed  an  almost  insupcraUe 
obstacle  to  the  child  wlio  had  encounleied  only  words  of  one  syllable. 

If  an  old  man  will  marry  a  young  wife,  why.  then — why,  then — why,  then — he  must  spell 
baker.— LoNCFHLLOw :  Srvi  Eifland  Tngniui. 

Baker's  Dosen.  Thirteen.  The  ]ihrase  is  often  used  colloquially  for  good 
measure  running  over.  In  medixvaj  limes  bakers  were  kept  rigidly  under 
the  eye  of  the  law,  Iheli  vocation  Ixing  one  on  which  the  public  health  and 
prosperity  largely  depended.  From  the  time  of  King  John,  iheir  profits  were 
regulated  by  enactment,  due  allowance  being  made  for  labor,  cost  of  fuel  and 
raw  material,  wear  and  tear  of  the  oven,  services  of  assistants,  and  expenses 
attending  the  sale.  Stringent  penalties,  changed  by  a  law  of  Edward  I  [.  from 
heavy  fines  to  the  pillory,  were  mflicled  fur  offences  against  the  required  weight 
nr  quality  of  loaves.  Hence  there  grew  up  a  precauliortary  custom  for  bakers 
to  give  a  surplus  loaf,  called  the  in-bread  or  the  vantage-loaf,  to  all  purchasers 
of  a  dozen.  To  a  dozen  of  rolls  fourteen  were  allowed.  This  cusiom  is  srill 
kepi  up  in  certain  parts  of  Scotland.     And  in  the  wholesale  bouk-lrade  in 


England  to  this  day  a  publisher's  dozen  is  thirteen  copies.  Heniy  Hudson, 
when  he  discovered  the  bay  which  bears  his  name  (1610),  gave  to  a  cluster  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen  islands  on  the  east  shore  the  name  of  Baker's  Dozen : 


these  were  given  in  D'Anville's  French  Atlas  under  Ihe  title  "  l.,a  Douiaine 
du  Boulanger." 

How  bakers  thirteen  loaves  do  give 

All  for  a  shilling,  and  thrive  well  and  live. 

TavlobtkhWatirPobt^  Trteili -/ r-B^vt  Ptnit. 
In  this  volume  there  are  several  feigned  stories;  also,  there  are  some  morals,  and  soiu 
dialogues,  but  they  are  as  (he  advantaee  loaf  of  bread  in  the  baker's  doien. 

MaRdAnirr,  tiircHass  ot  NawtASTi^:  Naior'-i  Pii-lort  (i6j6). 


Magmiiu  in  the  days  of  Christopher  North,  is  defined  by  Lockh 
cant  njme  for  asinine  paragraphs  about  monstrous  productions  of  narure  ana 
the  like,  kept  standing  in  type  to  be  used  whenever  Ihe  real  news  of  the 
day  leave  an  awkward  space  iharmusl  be  filled  up  somehow."  [Lift  ef  ScM, 
Ixx.  6zz  (1841).)  Of  course  it  is  an  allusion  to  Numbers  xxii.  30,  where 
Balaam's  ass  spoke  "with  man's  voice."  A  balsam's  box  was  a  receptacle 
lor  old  jokes,  anecdotes,  and  other  chestnuts  which  were  editorially  used  to 
fill  up  space.     It  now  survives  in  the  sense  of  a  waste-basket  for  rejected 

An  essay  for  (be  Ediitburth  Kevievt  in  "the  old  unpolluted  English  language"  would 
have  been  consigned  by  the  editor  to  his  Balaam  baikel.— Hall:  M^m  Engtiili, 

Bald-beaded  Row,  in  America,  a  humorous  colloquialism  for  the  front 
seats  of  Ihe  orchestra  or  parquet  (the  English  pit)  in  theatres,  so  named  hj 
the  [un-iuakeis  of  the  press,  who  assume  that  such  scats  are  always  taken  bj 
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old  or  middle-aged  Teapectabilit^,  anrioiu  to  get  as  cIom  as  possible  (o  the 
fovoriles  of  the  foot-lights.  It  11  a  part  of  the  assumption  that  the  favorite* 
in  their  lum  reserve  their  choicest  smiles  Tor  these  ancient  admirers.  Dr. 
Wm.  Hammond,  in  1  semi-jocose  essay,  "Will  Iho  coming  man  be  bald?" 
(Anm,  No.  1),  makes  indirect  allusion  10  this  popular  Fancy  :  "The  principle 
of  natural  selection,  though  up  to  this  lime  an  insignificant  influence  in  causing 
baldness,  is  beginning  to  add  its  great  force  lo  the  accomplishment  of  what 
is  evidently  an  object  of  nature.  Women,  who  in  general,  even  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  present  geneialion.did  not  take  kindly  (o  bald-headed  men, 
are  gradually  overcoming  their  prejudices,  and  see  in  the  bare  head  an  element 
of  manly  beauty.  Should  this  lendency  become  wide-spread,  the  days  of  hair 
on  the  head  uf  men  are  numbered,  and  a  few  hundred  years  will  see  the  end. 
Some  nations,  however,  will  reach  Ihis  stage  of  development  sooner  Ihan 
others.  If  we  may  judge  from  present  appearances,  and  from  our  knowledge 
of  his  advance  in  other  directions,  the  American  will  distance  all  competitors 
in  this  race." 

Ballada.  Andrew  Fletcher  of  Salloun  js  remembered  in  literature  by  a 
single  phrase,  and  that  phrase  is  not  his  own.  Writing  to  (he  Marquis  of 
Montrose,  he  says,  "  I  knew  a  very  wise  man  thai  believed  that  if  a  man 
were  permitted  to  make  all  the  ballads  he  need  not  care  who  should  make 
the  laws  of  a  nation."  Much  ingenious  conjecture  has  been  wasted  upon  the 
identity  of  the  wise  man.  As  good  a  guess  as  any  names  John  Keldcn,  who  was 
a  friend  and  contemporary  of  Fletcher's. 

The  French  proverb,  "  France  is  an  absolute  monarchy  tempered  by 
songs."  emphasizes  the  important  part  which  popular  poetry  may  play  in 
pohtical  matters.  And  Beaumarchais's  phrase.  "Tout  finit  pardes  chansons" 
("Everything  ends  with  songs,"  Maria^ di  Figaro),  is  a  reci^nition  uf  the  ixX 
that  not  only  do  the  French  people  find  subjects  for  mirth  in  the  most  serious 
things,  but  also  that  the  songs  in  which  they  embudy  their  mirth  may  have  a 
grave  significance.  The  truth  of  (his  was  well  exemplified  when  Soubise 
announced  his  defeat  at  Rossbach.  in  1757,  by  writing  10  Louis  XV.,  "The 
rout  of  your  army  is  complete.  -  t  cannot  say  how  many  uf  your  officers  have 
been  killed,  captured,  or  lost"  The  letter  was  greeted  with  a  shout  of 
laughter.     Here  is  one  of  the  songs  : 

Soubiie  dil,  li  lulonr  Ji  la  nuin, 

Mr  I's-I^m  priK,  ou  l-.ur»i..jc  igu4c  • 

(Soubise,  lantern  in  hand,  cries,  "  I  can't  find  out  where  the  devil  my 
army  is.  Yet  it  was  here  yesterday  morning.  Has  it  been  taken  from  me,  or 
have  1  mislaid  it  T') 

Duruy,  in  his  comment  on  this  inddeni,  says,  "The  judge  most  to  be  feared 
then  was  not  the  king,  it  was  the  public,  upon  whom  everything  began  to 
depend,  and  who  punished  the  incapacity  of  generals  and  the  mistakes  of 
ministers  with  biting  ^iwt^."— History  ef  FraiKt,  \\.  4S^ 

Ballooning,  an  American  slang  term  of  no  wide  popularity,  meaning  ex- 
;erating,  indulging  in  buncombe,  pulling  the  long  bow.  The  origin  of  the 
-  "  attributed  to  a  Yankee  who  boasted  that  he  had  fought  a  duel  ir  - 
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balloon  and  brought  down  his  adversary,  balloon  and  alt.  V  el  just  such  a  duel 
was  aaually  fought  in  Paris  in  180S.  A  M.  de  Grandnr^  and  a  M,  le  Pique, 
having  quarrelled  about  a  lady,agreed  to  have  it  out  in  balloons,  each  party  10 
fire  al  the  other's  balloon  and  try  lo  bring  it  down.  A  month  was  consumed 
in  preparing  the  balloons,  exactly  similar  in  size  and  shape  \  and  on  a  fine  day 
the  principals  and  their  seconds  ascended  from  the  Tuileries  Garden,  armed 
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with  blundcibussGB.  When  Ihey  were  aboul  half  a  mile  up,  and  same  eighty 
yards  apart,  the  signal  wai  given,  and  M.  ic  Pique  missed.  M.  dc  Graiidpre, 
howevei,  made  a  successlul  shut,  and  his  opponent's  balloon  went  down  with 
tiemendous  rapidity,  both  principal  and  second  being  instantly  killed, — much 
Id  the  salisfaction  of  (he  spectators. 

Banbury  aalnt,  a  rigid,  puritanical  hypocrite.  Even  before  the  Puritan 
era,  Banbury  aeenu  to  have  been  noted  for  the  Phatiseeism  of  its  inhabi- 
tants, so  that,  according  to  a  popular  saying,  men  were  in  the  habit  uf  hanging 
their  cats  on  Monday  for  catching  mice  on  l^unday.  In  proof  of  the  antiquity 
of  the  phrase.  Dr.  Murray  cites  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Lalitner  lo  Henry 
VIII.,  aboul  1528,  the  expression,  "Their  laws,  customs,  ceremonies,  and 
Banbury  glosses."  Banbury  cheese  was  a  poor,  Ihin  cheese.  Thus,  Shake- 
speare, in  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  Act  i.  Sc  1.,  makes  Bardolph  com- 
pare Slender  to  a  Banbury  cheese,  in  ridicule  of  his  eponymic  sicndciness. 

Banyan- or  Baiiiaii-daya,  a  nautical  phrase  applied  to  those  days  on  which 
sailors  are  allowed  no  flesh  meat.  The  Banians  are  a  caste  uf  Hindoo  traders 
who  entirely  abstain  from  animal  food.  But  it  is  alsoauggested  that  the  term 
arises  from  Ih^iae  sanitary  arrangements  in  tropical  climates  which  counsel  the 
substitution  of  l>auyans  and  other  Truit  on  very  hot  days. 

mllawan«Df  mui.  ta&  Thai  Ih«r  mugiT  days  were  called  Banyan -days.  Ihc  reuon  of  which 

sickly  seawia  For  you  iaio  lh«  bargmla ! — 

Barking  up  the  wrong  tree,  an  American  locution  applied  lo  one  who 
is  at  fault  in  his  purpose  or  in  the  means  to  attain  it.  An  allusion  to  the  mistake 
made  by  dogs  when  they  fancy  they  have  "  treed"  the  game,  which  has  really 
escaped  by  leaping  from  one  tree  to  another. 

(nd  asli™"hylht  pJicednn'idD  •oinrihing.°?;'™il5^PrDfcSir"\'ren*w'^'eJrx™S.*0.,Si 
sheritTpairtd  us  on  the  tuck  and  leni  ui  half  a  dollar.  We  are  Elie  only  man  in  Ibis  town  wJia 
do«sn'[  turn  pak  when  (he  stage  comca  in,  and  Tibe  only  one  who  donn'i  break  for  die  uge- 
btush  when  tt  is  announced  that  the  United  States  Marshal  is  here.  We  ain'I  rich  or  pretty, 
but  we  aie  eihkI,  and  the  Frofeuor  is  barkiiu  up  the  WTDDif  Ucc. —  Tkt  ArizsnA  Kiclur.xa 
Dtlr0il  tr,,  Prtu,  October,  .888, 


Barl,  a  slangy  abbreviation  of  the  word  barrel,  meaning  a  barrel  of  money. 
In  the  spring  of  1S76,  when  the  Democratic  party  was  selecting  its  delegates 
to  the  National  Convention  which  subsequently  nominated  Samuel  J,  Tilden 
Ibr  the  Presidency,  the  Gloit  Democrat  of  St.  Louis  alluded  tu  that  gentleman 
M  the  candidate  with  a  bar'l,  meaning  Ihal  he  was  able  and  willing  to  spend 
large  sums  lo  influence  his  election.     The  phrase  was  caught  u 

Baniaole  gOOee.  a  species  of  maritime  gooae.  known  also  as  the  Solan  or 
Brant  goose,  and  aticiently  called  aves  HiberniciC  ("  Irish  birds"),  or,  in  the 
diminulive,  Hilierniculie,  The  dropping  of  the  first  syllable  of  the  latter 
■     ■  ■      )   Berniculae,  and  at   this  etymological  stage  their 


isily  confounded  with  that  of  the  bivalves 
,     Hence  arose  tl 


or  barnacles.     Hence  arose  the  myth  that  the  goosi  ,       „         ..  .  ._ 

barnacle,  an  extraordinary  inslance  of  the  power  of  etymology.     So  early  as 
the   twelfth   century,   Giraldus    Cambrensis  says,   in   his   "Topography   of 
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Ther  mn  like  nunb-ECCK    bul  •omtwluit  icniller.  iDiI  productd  from  fir  limber  loucd 
nloilg  th«  kca,  jmd  tat  u  nm  lilw  ^m  ;  Hflerwardi  Ihty  luiig  down  by  Ibeir  beaks  u  froni  ft 

w*ter  or  fiy  fredy  ftWAy  Edto  [be  air.  They  derive  Uieir  food  uid  growth  frnm  tbe  fap  i^  ihe 
wood,  or  the  kh,  by  ■  secret  and  motl  wondeiful  proceit  of  AUmentHlioii^  I  hftvc  rrequently, 
witb  ny  own  eyet,keel]  more  thaa  a  thoiuadd  of  thcM  small  bodies  of  birds  haneing  down  on 

ib  uiy  foncr  ottbe  eutb.     Hence  ^shopt  and  clergymen  in  some  parts  of  Iieluid  do  not 
■crupfe  to  dine  off  these  birds  at  lime  of  fuiing,  because  they  ut  noi  flesh  or  Iwra  of  flesh. 
On  this  he  indulges  in  a  little  medixvat  speculation  ; 


birnacte  shell-lish  do  attach  themselve 

wreck  or  1(^,  and  their  byssus  or  beard  ) 

Ihruugh  the  opening  of  the  shell  bears  a  not  remote  resemblan 

ions  of  a  fledgling  bird,  while  the  process  by  which  they  attach  themselvea  to 

the  limber  suggests  a  beak.    These  facts,  with  the  similarity  uf  tiatnc,  su^- 

pFsled  their  eventual  development  into  the  gccse  which  freqtient  the  coast  in 

incredible  numbers,  and  whose  nesta,  buill  in  remote  and  inaccessible  rocks, 

were  rarely  revealed  to  huniati  acuch. 

Batll.  Oo  to  Bath  is  a  popular  locution  meaning,  You  are  ciazy,  you  are 
talking  nonsense, — in  allusion  to  the  fact  that  physicians  ordered  invalids  and 
the  insane  to  so  to  Bath,  to  drink  the  medicinal  waters  there.  Bath  was  a 
famous  resort  ftam  the  early  part  uf  the  sixteenth  century.  The  miscellaneous 
character  of  the  crowds  who  flocked  there  seems  to  have  excited  the  scorn  of 
tbe  Eail  of  Rochester,  who  thus  describes  the  place  i 
There  Is  •  place,  adown  a  gloomy  vale. 
Where  burdeoed  oaiiuc  laya  her  nasty  tail  -. 

Bath  brick,  Bath  buns,  and  Bath  chairs  are  all  well  known.  But,  strangest 
of  all,  Bath  has  provided  the  vocabulary  of  French  argot  with  the  adjective 
iMlh  or  bate,  =  A  i,  or  first-class,  used  in  phrases,  "  c'est  bien  bath,"  etc. 
Towards  1848  note-paper  of  a  superior  quality  made  in  Bath  was  hawked  about 
Paris  streets  at  a  low  price.  Hence  fiapiir  Balk  became  sytionymous  with 
excellent  paper.  Eventually  the  quali^mg  clause  alone  remained  and  received 
a  general  application. 

Bath  of  Blood,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  massaae  of  the  Hugue- 
nots at  Vassy,  in  France  (1561),  at  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  also 
to  the  murder,  in  1530,  of  seventy  iiwediah  nobles  of  Stockholm  by  commatid 
of  Christian  II.  of  Denmark. 

BmthO*.  This  word,  in  the  sense  which  has  now  excluded  all  others, — that  of 
an  anliclimai,  a  ludicrous  descent  from  the  elevated  to  the  commonplace, — 
was  first  made  English  by  Pope,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry. 
He  informs  the  reader  thai  the  essay  is  to  be  styled  ir^  ^oBavf,  "  Concerning 
Depth,"  as  a  foil  to  Longinus's  ittpi  ^avt,  "Concerning  Height,"— i^,  the 
Sublime.  "  For  true  it  is,  that  while  a  plain  and  direct  road  is  paved  to  their 
biiof  or  sublime,  no  track  has  been  yet  chalked  Out  to  arrive  at  our  JJMoc  or 
profound;  wherefore,  considering,  with  no  small  grief,  how  many  promising 

riniuses  of  this  age  are  wandering  (as  I  may  say)  in  the  dark  without  a  guide, 
have  undertaken  this  arduous  but  necessary  task  to  lead  them  as  it  were  by 

/ 


d      ^ 
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the  hand,  and  step  by  step  the  gentle  down-hill  way  lo  the  bathos  ;  the  boltom, 
the  end,  the  central  point,  the  nonplus  ultra  of  true  modern  poesy  !" 

He  collected  a  iiuml)er  of  amusing  instances  of  the  "  art  of  sinking,"  as 
practised  by  his  contemporaries.    These  are  as  good  as  any  : 

And  ihou,  Dalhousy,  the  erbI  ffod  *ji  Wftr, 
Li«iM[uiit.iMltKicl  to  Iht  EArl  at  Mu. 

lien  Argua  toon  might  weep  himself  quite  blinds 


I1>e  lord<  ibove  *n  hungry  ind  talk  bi£. 

Nat  Lbb, 

The  last  quoted  is  Nat  Lee's  figurative  description  of  thunder.  It  will  be 
seen  that  the  first  of  these  is  an  unmistakable  bit  of  the  true  bathos.  Pope 
gives  no  credit  for  either  this  or  the  second  one,  and  it  is  shrewdly  suspected 
that  he  wnrte  both  of  them  hiinselt  possibly  in  jest  ftir  the  purpose  of  using 
them  in  this  burlesque,  but  more  probably  in  all  serious  earnest  in  his  juvenile 
epic  of  ■'  Alcander,"  which  he  was  too  wise  ever  lo  publish  as  a  whole. 

Horace  Smith,  in  his  "Tin  Trumpet,"  gives  two  Stories  that  may  appro- 
priately be  quoted : 


iBerly  joined.  I  firmly  Htlijted  in 
-''■ -■-  a  flitfltfu)  huiricuc 


to  which  »h. 

:r  Udyihjp  »yi,  -'  lo  I 


Tcipqming  upoD  deck,  jtlihough  the  tvmpeit  tu 

that  it  wji»  not  without  Ereat  difficulty  I  could  1 

As  a.  wonhy  compaimiD  lo  thii  liltk  msrcra 

meul  from  .London  newipapei:  "ir   thil  t 

a^UTed  hcTKif  lut  Wedneidny  Trom  her  ruber's  house,  she  Is  Implored  Id  rrturn,  whetl  the 
wilt  bv  received  with  Ubdidlinished  HtTection  by  her  Almost  heul.broken  pu¥nts.  If  uolhing 
can  penuade  her  to  tialen  to  Ihcir  join!  sppcafn — should  ihe  tie  deterniinea  to  bring  ttieir  grty 
hain  with  sorrow  to  the^ve, — should  she  never  mean  to  revisit  n  home  where  d^  Itsd  passed 
so  many  happy  years.— It  is  at  least  expetled,  if  shelienot  lolally  lost  lo  all  sense  of  jiropiieiy. 

There  is  merit  in  the  rapturous  exclamation  of  (he  Frenchman,  "Superbel 
magniltquc  1  in  short,  pretty  well  1"  But  of  all  foreigners  the  East  Indians  are 
most  given  to  this  form  of  sinking.  The  following  request  for  a  holiday  is 
from  a  native  clerk  in  India  :  "  Most  Exalted  Sir, — -It  Is  with  most  habitually 
devout  expressions  of  my  sensitive  respect  that  I  approach  the  clemency  of 
your  masterful  position  with  the  self-dispraising  utterance  of  my  esleeni,  and 
the  also  forgotten -by  .myself  assurance  that  in  my  own  mind  I  shall  be  freed 
from  the  a-ssumption  that  I  am  asking  unpardonable  donations  if  I  assert  that 
I  desire  a  short  respite  from  my  exertions  ;  indeed,  a  fortnight's  holiday,  as  I 
am  suffering  from  three  boils,  as  per  margin.  I  have  the  honorable  delight  of 
subscribing  myself  your  exalted  reverence's  servitor.  (Signed)  Jonabol  Pan- 
jamiaub."  In  addition  to  the  regalement  of  the  ear  from  the  charm  of  style 
to  his  communication,  the  eye  ia  gratified  by  a  rough  but  graphic  illustration 
of  the  three  boils. 

Courts  of  law  frequently  offer  excellent  examples,  especially  the  inferior 
tribunals,  whose  magistrates  feel  most  keenly  the  glory  of  a  liitle  brief  au- 
thority. A  famous  iilory  is  that  of  the  London  "beak"  who  made  this  tre- 
mendous appeal  to  a  witness  about  to  take  the  oath  ;  "  Remember  that  the 
eyes  of  God  and  of  Her  Majesty's  police  court  are  upon  yon,"  Equally  famoiu 
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ii  (he  exordium  of  another  justice's  charge  10  a  juiy  in  a  case  of  larceny: 
"  For  forty  centuries  the  thundeis  of  Sinai  have  echoed  through  the  world, 
Thou  shalt  not  steal.  This  is  also  a  principle  of  the  common  law  and  a  rule 
of  equity."  Almost  ai  delightful,  though  eipressed  witliuul  the  same  literary 
skill,  is  the  sentence  of  a  president  ul  a  court-martial :  "  Prisoner,  not  only 
have  yon  committed  murder,  but  you  have  run  a  bayonet  through  the  breeches 
of  one  of  Her  Majesty's  uniforma,"  Perhaps,  however,  the  best  of  all  such 
judicial  utterances  Is  ttiat  ascribed  to  a  rural  justice  of  the  peace  :  "  Prisoner, 
a  bountiful  Providence  has  endowed  you  with  health  and  strength,  instead  of 
which  yon  go  about  the  country  stealing  hens." 

BeuiB.  In  America  a  fondness  for  pork  and  beans  Is  held  to  be  a  distin- 
guishing trait  of  the  New-Englander,  and  especially  the  Bustoner.  Boston 
baked  beans  is  the  name  given  to  a  special  preparation  which  is  indeed  found 
in  its  highest  stage  of  perfection  in  the  New  England  Athens.  Hence  "to 
know  beans" — a  sly  hit  at  Boston's  claims  to  superior  culture— means  to  be 
very  smart,  spry,  or  shrewd  Undoubtedly  the  success  of  the  phrase  has  been 
influenced  by  the  analogous  English  expression,  "To  know  how  many  blue 
beans  make  five  white  ones."  This  is  baaed  on  a  familiar  catch,  put  ~  ~'  ~ 
form  of  a  question,  the  at  '    '      "  "' 

Few  BCD  who  bnicr  kn» 
Ta4d. 

"  Three  blue  beans  in  a  blue  bladder"  is  an  absurd  phrase  of  uncertain  origin. 
used  to  characterize  a  noisy  raitlepate.  The  most  probable  derivation  is  from 
a  jester's  bladder  with  beans  or  peas  in  It ; 

Ti>  Ifiiet  bRic  bui»  in  a  blue  bladder. 

Bean,  in  poker  lingo,  is  aflen  used  as  a  synonyme  for  a  chip.  It  has  also 
meant  x  guinea  In  England,  and  a  five-doliar  gold-piece  In  America,  probably 
from  the  French  bien,  used  in  old  cant  as  a  synonyme  for  property  or  money. 

Bear  and  BolL  In  the  terminology  of  the  slock  exchange,  the  former 
means  one  who  speculates  on  a  fall,  as  [he  Utter  on  a  rise,  in  stocks.  The 
commonly  accepted  derivation  used  lo  be  that  Ijears  claw  or  pull  the  stock 
down,  while  bulls  toss  it  up.  But  this  is  a  mere  guess.  It  has  been  shown 
pretty  conclusively  that  bear  has  an  origin  very  rcniote  from  its  present  appli. 
cation.  Originally  the  phrase  ran  "to  sell  the  bear.skin  before  one  haa  caught 
the  bear."  and  was  applied  to  all  transactions  on  the  stuck  exchange  or  else, 
where  where  there  was  no  immediate  transfer  of  giHwls,  but  only  a  payment  to  be 
made  at  some  future  period  by  one  party  or  the  other,  according  as  the  goods 
had  advanced  or  receded  in  price.  The  separation  of  the  term  from  the  rest  of 
the  phrase  and  its  eventual  application  only  to  that  party  who  profited  by  a 
bll  were  very  gradual.  In  1719  we  have  from  the  "Anatomy  of  'Change 
Alley,"  "Those  who  buy  Exchange  Alley  bargains  ate  styled  buyers  of  bear- 
skins," and  the  i778edition  of  Bailey's  Dictionary  informs  us  that  "to  sell  a 
bear"  is  "  to  sell  what  one  hath  noL"  Yet  in  1 744  we  find  an  allusion  in  the 
Lendmt  Magatine  lo  "  bulls  and  bears."  and  in  1774  these  terms  are  defined 
in  their  modern  sense  by  George  Colman ; 

My  youpff  nualtr  la  ihc  bull,  and  Sir  Charles  u  Ibe  bear.  He  agreed  for  tiock.  CK peeling  il 
ID  be  up  at  Ibnc  bundred  by  Ihia  Line  ;  bui.  lackaday.tij,  JL  ha«  been  raliuig  ever  lince. — Man 

Bear-Iaader,  one  who  leads  about  a  dancing  bear  for  public  exhibition  ; 
hence,  in  English  slang,  a  facetious  term  for  a  discreet  person  in  charge  of 
a  youth,  a  tutor  or  travelling-companion  of  a  young  gentleman  or  nobleman. 
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employed  by  ihe  parents  (o  watch  over  him.     When  Johns 


a  the  Bear-leader's  hand,  aaying,  "Take  that,  my  good  r 
sight  i>(  your  bear." 

[  uDdcnook  t  be«j  lo  ' 


Thvy  pounced  upon  1h«  smy  nobilirVf  uid  Kiied  vouna  lorda  trAvcllino  wLih  their  btar- 
feuten.— Tkachbray :  «»*^5ih#i,  ch.  vM. 

Beara?  Are  yon  there  with  your,  a  common  English  greeting,  ei- 

pressing  surprise  rather  than  welcome.  Joe  Miller  explains  it  as  the  exclama- 
tion made  by  a  church-goer  who,  disgusted  wiih  a  sermon  on  Elisha  and  the 
bears,  went  next  Sunday  to  another  church,  only  lo  be  confronted  by  the  same 
preacher  and  the  same  sermon.  The  expression  was  very  common  \»  the 
seventeenth  century. 

"Marry  come  up — vt  you  there  with  your  beanT"  mmlcred  the  dragoo. — Scott:  Ttu 

Bears,  Bring  on  jwa,  a  common  American  challenge  or  defiance,  the 
story  ninning  thai  a  small  boy  in  the  wild  West,  having  been  much  impressed 
.  with  the  sloty  of  Elisha  and  the  bears,  drew  a  bead  on  the  neiH  bald-headed 

Eentleman  whu  passed  the  lamily  log  cabin,  and  shouted  oul,  "Go  up,  thou 
aid  head  t    Now  bring  on  your  bears !" 

Beat  tbe  dog  before  the  lion,  an  old  English  proverl),  whose  exact 
counterpart  is  found  in  the  French  "  Batire  le  chien  devant  le  lion,"  meaning 
to  punish  an  inferior  person  in  the  presence  and  to  the  terror  of  a  great  one.— 
C^grave's  Prtnch  Dietiffnary,  j.  v.  Battre. 

And  for  ID  DiAkeD  other  be  war  by  me, 
Ai  by  the  whelp  chuIiMd  \%  the  feouo. 

Ch:>iich  :  Sq^irt-t  T^U.  Pun  ii. 

Beatl  pOBSidenteB  (L,"  Blessed  are  those  in  possession"),  the  popular  con- 
densation of  an  ancient  legal  maxim,  "  Beati  in  jure  consenlur  possidenles," 
which  finds  its  English  equivalent  in  the  familiar  proverb,  "  Possession  is  nine 
points  of  the  law."  buchmann  plausibly  suggests  that  the  phrase  may  have 
been  developed  through  a  spirit  of  contradiction  from  the  lines  in  Horace  : 

Non  pouldenlem  mulla  vocaveti* 

Rede  bemlum.— Orfei,  i».  9,  ti. 

("  Not  him  who  possesses  many  things  can  you  rightly  call  happy.") 
This  phrase  was  one  of  Ihe  few  scraps  of  Latin  known  to  Frederick  the 
Great.  Therefore  it  was  all  Ihe  more  eflectivc  in  the  mouth  of  Bismarck,  the 
real  successor  of  Frederick  the  Greal,  when  in  1877  he  offered  himself  as  the 
mediator  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  defining  his  position  as  "the  honest 
broker  who  really  wanted  lo  do  effective  business."    After  Ihe  signing  oif  the 
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pieliminarr  treaty  of  San  Stefimo,  and  just  before  Ihe  Congress  of  Vienna 
Bismaick  announced  thai  apart  from  Ihe  commercial  freedom  of  the  Darda- 


nelles, and  a  humanilaiian  solicitude  for  Ihe  lot  ol  tlie  Chiiatians  in  Turkey, 
"  Germany  had  no  maleriat  inleresl  in  the  Eastern  question,  except  indeed  her 
inleiest  in  ptevenliiig  ihe  oulbrealt  o(  a  general  quarrel  over  the  dislribulion 
of  (he  spoil,  which  Russia  might  provoke  by  replying  lo  Europe  with  a  icali 
poinJcnla." 


workhouse  boys,  under  the  conduct  of  a  beadle  or  other  officer,  walk  through 
the  parish  from  end  lo  end,  striking  the  boundaries  with  willow  wands  which 
they  carry  in  Iheir  hands.  This  is  a  survival  from  Ihe  period  before  maps,  when 
apprenlices,  school-children,  and  other  parish  lads  were  all  marched  out  tu 
learn  an  objecl-lesson  in  this  way.  Il  is  now  abandoned  tu  tlic  workhouse 
boy*  here  and  there,  and  is  looked  upon  as  a  holiday  occasion, 

Baant7  1b  only  Bkin-d«ep,  a  common  saying  ihal  in  one  form  or  another 
may  be  found  in  (he  proverbial  lore  of  all  countries.  It  was  a  favorite  with 
the  old  Fathers,  who  loved  lo  carry  out  Ihe  proposition  lo  a  minutenes*  of 
detail  that  would  revolt  the  squeamish  stomach  of  to-day.  Here  is  one  of 
the  least  unpleasant  examples,  but  even  this  is  slightly  Inwdlerized  :  "  When 
tbou  secsl  a  fair  and  beautiful  person,  a  brave  Uonaroba  .  .  .  wringing  thy 
soul  and  increasing  thy  concupiscence,  lielhink  thee  that  it  is  bul  earth  thou 
lovesl.  a  mere  excrement  which  so  vexeth  thce  thai  thou  so  admiresl,  and  thy 
raging  soul  will  be  al  resL  Take  her  skin  from  her  face,  and  ihou  shall  see 
all  loathsomeness  under  il.  that  beauty  is  a  superficial  skin  and  bones,  nerve, 
sinews."  (Chhysostoh.)  In  general  literature  (he  following  are  early  examples 
of  ids  use.  In  "The  Nosegay,"  by  Thomas  Becon  (Parker  Society  Edition, 
pi  303),  occars  the  passage,  "  And  to  say  the  truth,  is  beauty  any  other  thing 
than,  as  Ludovicus  Vives  saith.  'aa  [sic]  liitle  skin  well  colored?  If  the  in- 
ward parts,'  sailh  he,  '  could  be  seen,  how  great  lilthiness  would  there  appear, 
even  in  the  most  beautiful  jierson  I' "  The  passage  from  Ludovicus  Vives  is, 
"In  Corpore  ipso  quid  forma  est?  nempe  mticuia  beiu cotoraia,'^  tic^  (Lod. 
Viris.  Valent  Op, " Introd. ad  Sap," 61,  torn. ii. cols.  72-3,  Basil.,  1555.)  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury,  in  his  poem  "A  Wife,"  says, — 

Aud  all  (he  cunai  bauly  ct  ta]  viTc 

\i  but  ikiQ-deep. 

Similarly  Moliire  says, — 
LabauK 
UuAwt 

Neverlhelesa,  modern  science  rccogniies  in  this  skin-deep  beauty  one  rn 
Ihe  raosl  valuable  motive  powers  of  Nature,  bringing  into  play  the  principle 
of  sexual  selection  which  insures  the  mating  of  Ihe  fittest  Beauty,  we  are 
told,  is  one  of  the  gifts  which  she  lavishes  on  her  pels,  indicating  to  those 
whom  that  beauty  all racls  that  here  is  a  priie  worth  striving  for.  Dr.  Holmes, 
in  "  The  Professor  al  the  Breakfast  Table,"  p.  39,  says,  "  Beauty  is  the  index 
of  a  larger  fad  than  wisdom,"  And  again,  "  Wisdom  is  the»abstract  of  the 
past,  but  beauty  is  the  promise  of  Ihe  future."  And  Schiller,  in  his  ••  Essays. 
£slhetical  and  Philosophical,"  "  Physical  beauty  is  the  sign  of  an  interior 
beauty,  which  is  the  basis,  the  principle,  and  Ihe  unity  of  the  beautiful." 

Btehamal,  Sanoe.  This  simple  cream  preparation  served  with  Iwiled 
bsh  was  invented  by  no  less  a  person  than  Louis  de  Wchamel  or  Bechameil, 


a  kick,  ii 
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Marquis  of  Noiiitel,  who  was  tainous  nol  only  as  a  gastronomer  but  as  1 
financier  and  a  beau.  He  was  mall  re- d'hote  I,  or  steward,  to  Louis  XIV.,  in 
whose  reign  the  glory  of  Ihe  French  Litchen  began.  The  noble,  the  brave, 
and  the  fair  girded  on  their  aprons  and  stood  over  stew-pans  wiib  the  air  of 
alchemists  over  alembics.  The  great  Vaiel  flourished  at  this  time,— Vatel 
who,  like  the  ancient  Roman,  fell  upon  his  professional  sword  because  Ihe 
cud  had  not  arrived  in  time  to  be  dressed  for  the  king  who  was  coming  to 
dine  with  Vatel's  master,  Condi.  IWchamel  died  in  1703.  He  was  some- 
thing of  an  eccentric,  and  one  o(  his  manias  was  to  resemble  the  Count  de 
Gramont,  who  treated  him  one  day,  not  as  a  Turk  would  a  Moor,  but  as  a 
lord  would  a  financier.  Saint-Simon  relates  this  circumstance  in  terms  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  "The  Count  de  Gramont,"  says  he,  "seeing  Bichameil  walk- 
;  III  the  Tuileries,  said  to  his  companion, '  Will  jrou  bet  t£at  t  can  give  hiui 
:k,  and  that  he  will  think  none  the  worse  of  me?'"  This  was  carried  out 
le  leller.  Bechamel,  much  astonished,  turned,  and  the  count  made  many 
excuses,  saying  that  he  tuuk  him  far  his  nephew.  BJchamel  was  charmed, 
and  the  two  became  more  inlimale  than  ever.  Was  Napoleon  familiar  with 
Ibis  anecdote  when  he  characleriud  Talleyrand  as  a  nian  who  would  preserve 
an  unruffled  front  while  you  kicked  him  from  behind? 

Bed  of  Jiutloa.  This  expression  {litdejuidci)  literally  denoted  the  seat 
or  throne  upon  which  the  King  of  France  was  accustomed  to  sit  when  per- 
sonally present  in  Parliament  1  and  from  this  original  meaning  the  expression 
came  in  course  of  lime  to  signify  Ihe  Partiamenl  itself.  Under  the  ancient 
monarchy  of  France  a  bed  of  justice  denoted  a  solemn  session  of  the  king  in 
Pariiamenl.  According  to  the  principle  of  the  old  French  COnstilulion,  the 
aulhority  of  the  Pariiamenl,  being  derived  entirely  from  the  crown,  ceased 
when  the  king  was  present ;  consequently  all  ordinances  enrolled  at  a  bed  of 
justice  were  acts  of  Ihe  royal  will,  and  of  more  authority  than  decisions  of 

The  last  bed  of  justice  was  assembled  by  Louis  XVL,  at  Versailles,  on 
August  6,  173s,  at  Ihe  coinmen cement  of  ihe  French  Revolution,  and  was  in- 
tended to  enforce  upon  the  Pariiamenl  of  Paris  the  adoption  of  the  obnox- 
ious taxes  which  had  previously  been  proposed  by  Calonne  al  the  Assembly 

of  Noubles.    Tiie  resistance  lo  this  measure  led  lo  the  assembling  of  the 
Stales  .General,  and  to  Ihe  Revolution. 

Bedpoat,  Id  tile  twinkling  of  a, — i.t.,  immediately,  at  once.  The 
original  expression  gave  bedstaff  in  lieu  of  bedpost,  a  bedataff  being  (con- 
jecturally]  an  upright  peg  fixed  into  the  side  of  the  bedstead  after  the  manner 
of  a  pin,  projecting  upward  to  keep  Ihe  bedclothes  in  their  place,  and  used 
also  as  a  weapon  of  defence  against  intruders.  Hence,  "  in  the  twinkling  of 
a  bedslaff,"  like  the  analogous  phrase  of  to-day,  "  in  Ihe  twinkling  of  a  pike- 
stafl;"  would  mean  as  rapidly  as  a  staff  can  be  tvitinkled  or  turned.  '■  Between 
you  and  me  and  the  bedpost,"  or  "  you  and  me  and  Ihe  post,"  is  a  humorous 
tag  to  an  assertion  implying  confidence,  secrecy. 

Bee,  in  provincial  New  England  and  New  York,  an  assemblage  of  people 
for  a  set  purpose,  and  especially  a  meeting  of  neighbors  lo  unite  in  working 
for  an  individual  or  a  family.  In  the  form  of  "spelling -bee,"  or  spelling-match, 
the  word  has  extended  iiver  the  whole  country.  Quilting-bees  are  attended 
by  young  women,  who  assemble  around  the  frame  of  a  bed-quill  and  in  one 
afternoon  accomplish  more  than  one  person  could  in  weeks.  Refreshments 
and  beaux  help  lr>  render  Ihe  meeting  agreeable.  Apple-bees  are  occasions 
where  neighbors  asseniUe  lo  gather  apples  or  cut  them  up  for  drying.  Husk- 
ti^'bees,  for  husking  corn,  meet  in  bams.     In  some  new  districts,  on  the 
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arrival  of  a  new  settler  the  neighboring  farmers  unite  with  their  teams,  cut  the 
Amber,  anil  build  him  a  log  huuse  in  a  single  day ;  these  are  termed  raising- 
bees.  The  name  may  have  come  from  the  likeness  of  these  galhecings  to  the 
swarming  of  bulling  bees. 

Bee  In  the  Bonoet,  a  fad,  a  craze,  a  hobby,  an  overruling  fanc^  or  desire  : 
used  es|>eciall)f  in  America  in  regard  to  a  would-be  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency :  "  He  has  the  Presidenlial  bee  In  his  bonnet."  In  the  form  "  a  head  full 
of  bees"  the  expression  can  be  traced  back  at  least  as  fat  as  Uawin  Douglas  in 
his  translation  of  Virgil  (1511-13,  published  1553). 

Qu)i*i  ban  be  ihou  in  bed  with  bcid  full  of  bcii,— ^w/t,  vijl..  Pro),  ib. 

An  illustration  as  well  as  an  indirect  explanation  of  the  term  may  be  found 
in  the  "  Faerie  Qucene,"  where,  describing  the  human  body,  Spenser  alludes  to 
the  bees  and  flics  in  the  chamber  of  Fantasy  : 


Bees  were  anciently  imagined  to  have  some  connection  with  the  soul.  Ma- 
homet admits  them  alone  of  all  insects  into  Paradise.  The  analogous  French 
expression  is,  "  II  a  des  rats  dans  la  tfle."  It  is  well  known  that  the  souls  of 
the  djring  frequently  escape  in  the  foim  ofa  rat  or  a  mouse.  l>ean  Swift  says 
that  It  was  the  opinion  of  certain  virtuosi  that  the  brain  is  filled  with  little 
worms  and  maggots,  and  that  thought  is  produced  by  these  worms  biting  the 
nerves.  Hence  the  expression  "  When  Ihe  maggot  bites"  means  when  the 
fancy  strikes  us. 

Beef-eatera,  a  familiar  name  for  Ihe  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  a  corps  organ- 
ised by  Henry  VII.  for  his  own  protection  on  the  day  of  his  coronation, 
October  30,  1485,  and  which  has  served  as  a  body-guard  of  the  English  sov- 
eieign  ever  since.  The  word  is  usually  derived  from  bitffHier,  but  the  ety- 
mology is  doubtful,  as  the  Veumen  never  had  charge  of  the  royal  buffet  or 
sidetHiard.  Preston  ("  History  of  the  Veomen  of  the  Guard,"  isA^)  suggests 
that  they  may  have  received  their  name  from  a  bird  called  beef-cater,  wnose 
strong,  tnick  bill  bore  some  resemblance  to  their  |>artisans.  Indeed,  Ihe 
Yeomen  were  often  referred  to  as  "  billmen,"  l)ecause  they  carried  a  weapon 
with  a  hook  like  the  beak  or  bill  of  a  bird.  The  Tower  Wardens,  an  entirely 
different  body  of  men,  are  uniformed  like  them,  and  popular  parlance  classifies 
them  all  as  beefeaters. 

Bae-Uue,  a  .  . 

laden  with  pollen.    'The  expression,  originally  American,  i 
cated  in  England. 

Tht  field  of  Uxin'.™,  where  Englind  uied 
The  fuieii  colon  ihei  the  ever  dyed. 
■  «■  Cone. ■      "     *      ■       ■ 

Ddd^i  tneak  thru  shun  , 

J.  R.  LowiLLi  Bi^m  Pafiri. 

Been  there,  an  Americanism,  used  in  the  form  "Oh,  I've  been  there,"  or 
"  He's  been  there,"  to  indicate  that  the  person  so  spoken  of  is  exce])lionally 
•hrewd  or  experienced. 

Tbe  Jupuieie  uy.  "A  miin  %t\a  ■  drink:  then  the  drink  ulici  >  drink:  and  ne«  the 
drink  ukei  the  man."  Evidently  the  JeDueK  have  been  there .—.^//aalii  Ca»4tilHtitm, 
kUy  4.  tUS. 
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Bmt  and  Bible,  in  English  politics,  a  sobriquei  applied  to  that  branch 
of  Ibe  Conservalive  party  which  combaled  (he  attempt  of  the  moderate 
Liberals  in  1S73  to  puce  certain  restciclions  upon  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  The  brewers  and  the  Licensed  Victuallers'  Association  turned  in  to 
help  their  Conservative  brethren,  and,  as  the  latter  were  mostly  of  High-Church 
tendencies,  the  alliance  earned  the  title  of  (he  Beet  and  Uible  Association, 
their  mouth-piece,  the  Morning  AdMrtiirr,  being  called  the  Bar  and  Biilt 
Gatitti.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  the  latter  nickname  superseded  another 
closely  similar,  the  Gin  and  Gojftl  Catitte,  which  the  paper  had  enjoyed  for 
many  years  previous  on  account  of  its  close  juxtaposition  of  religious  notices 
and  Drewers  advertisements. 

._.  _.ie  of  the  upper  servants, Reneralty  the  steward, 

lupply  the  others  with  beer,  charging  the  amount  to  the  head  of  the  house, 
while  those  who  do  not  diink  are  allowed  what  is  known  as  beer-money,  in 
addition  to  their  wages.  The  lUiMrattd Amtrkan  iclls  this  story,  which  shows 
that  English  servants  are  inclined  to  abuse  their  privilegCE.  "  Among  other 
expense-items  presented  to  him,  shortly  after  his  accession  to  ihe  family 
estate,  the  late  Earl  of  Wicklow  discovered  'dishing-up  beer,'  and,  later  on, 
'turning-down  beer.'  It  was  not  in  the  least  difficult  for  him  to  guess  that 
'  dishing-up' applied  to  the  liquid  drunk  by  the  cooks  and  the  kitchen- and 
■culleiy- maids  when  serving  dinner,  but  he  was  al  a  loss  to  understand  what 
the  '  turning-down'  process  might  mean.  In  response  to  his  interrogations, 
the  steward  gravely  replied,  "  It's  the  beer,  my  lord,  wol  Ihe  'ouscniaids  'ave 
when  they  go  hup-staiis  to  turn  down  the  sheets  at  night." 

BaliMilii*,  GUve  a  penny  to  (L.  "Date  obolum  Belisario").  This 
proverb  may  be  roughly  paraphrased,  "  Do  not  kick  a  man  when  he  is  down." 
Belisarius  (A.D.  505-56$),  the  general-in-chief  of  the  army  in  Ihe  East  under 
Justinian,  being  accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  master,  fuifeited  his  rank 
and  his  fortune.  Tradition  asserts  further  that  he  was  deprived  of  sight  and 
reduced  to  beggary,  and,  sitting  al  the  gate  of  Rome,  begged  pennies  of  the 
passers-by.  This  story  has  been  perpetuated  by  Marmonlel  in  his  historical 
romance  of  "  Belisarius."  But  modern  historians  agree  with  Gibbon,  that  it 
is  "a  fiction  of  later  times,  which  has  obtained  credit,  or  rather  lavor,  as  a 
strong  example  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune."  {Decliru  ami  FaN,  W.  aS6,  noxt.) 
Bacon,  after  his  fall,  said  to  lames  I.,  "  I  would  live  to  study,  and  not  study 
to  live  1  yet  I  am  prepared  tor  liafe  oia/uM  Bdiiario,  and  I  that  had  borne  a 
bag  [i.<r.,  that  containing  Ihe  great  seal]  can  bear  a  wallet" 

Bell,  Book,  and  Candle.    The  ancient  mode  of  excommunication  prac- 

foot 

Out  be  they  taken  from  the  book  of  life  [here  the  priest  closed  Ihe  book],  and 
as  this  candle  is  cast  from  the  sighl  of  men,  so  be  their  souls  cast  from  the 
sighl  of  God  into  the  deepest  pit  of  hell  [here  the  attendant  cast  to  Ihe  ground 
alighted  candle  he  had  held  in  his  hand).  Amen."  Then  the  bells  were 
rung  in  harsh  dissonance,  to  signily  the  disorder  and  going  oul  of  grace  in 
the  souls  of  the  persons  excommunicated. 

The  cardinal  roK  with  a  dignifieii  lank, 

He  allied  far  his  candle,  hii  bdl.  ud  hit  book  I 


He  cuned  him  m  ileeplna.  Ihat  every  Di^t 

Ha  ihould  dmm  of  the  devil,  md  nkt  id  ■  (right ; 
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i  cuiHd  hiiD  in  catiiu,  be  cuned  bjm  in  drialt 
i  cimed  him  in  couBiing,  in  ■nMdn^,  in  mini 


■■ I-  lt'''''^'-Vnd..JailiJame/liMmt. 


Bend,  AbOT*  ona'a,  in  Ameiican  slang,  means  beyond  one's  capacity.and 
is  the  Northern  equivalent  for  "above  my  huckleberry,"  or  "a  huckleberry 
above  my  persimmon,"  phrases  popular  in  the  Southern  Stales.  Il  is  not 
impossible  (hat  the  phrase  is  an  old  English  survival,  bentl  being  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  for  a  bond,  letter,  or  contract : 

For  ich  Au  comcn  hjdcr  lo-day. 


Above  my  bend,  therefore,  might  mean  more  than  I  am  bound  or  held  to  do. 

Boncfit  of  olergy.  The  word  clergy  here,  like  the  word  clerk  (which  is 
an  abbreviation  of  citrieui),  does  not  refer  exclusively  to  churchmen,  but 
includes  all  who  had  any  preleiiaions  to  learning.  William  Rufus.  the  second 
of  the  Norman  kings  of  England,  enacted  an  ordinance  [10S7)  known  by  the 
above  title,  in  accordance  with  which  a  man  could  save  his  life  on  his  proving 
that  he  was  not  entirely  ignorant  of  letters.  The  first  verse  of  the  fifty-first 
Pnim  was  chosen  as  the  reading-test,  and  hence  got  the  name  of  "neck- 
verse."  Readers  of  Sir  Walter  Scutl  will  remember  that  William  of  Delo- 
raine  boasts  of  his  inability  to  read  a  line  even  were  it  his  "neck-verse  at 
Hanbee," — Haribee  being  the  spot  in  Carlisle  where  Scottish  moss-troopers 
and  thieves  were  wont  to  De  "justified," — Li.,  hanged.  The  statute  in  favor 
of  "  clergy"  continued  nominally  in  force  till  Queen  Anne's  reign,  when  il  was 
repealed  (1700],  although  long  before  that  it  had  become  a  dead  letter.  See 
Neck- Verse. 

Bettor  iult,  a  humorous  colloquialism  for  a  wife,  makes  its  first  appearance 
in  English  literature  in  Sidney's  "  Arcadia"  (1580),  iii.  180,  where  Argalus 
says  to  Parthenia,  "  My  dearc,  my  better  kalfe,  I  find  I  must  now  leave  Ihee." 
Originally  my  belter  half— i.e.,  the  more  than  half  of  my  being — was  said  of  a 
very  dose  and  inlimalc  friend  :  c£  Shakespeare, — 

WhcD  ihou  iirt  »ll  ih»  bttler  y*rt  of  me?" 
Whil  cu  mf  own  praiK  lo  mine  own  KIT  bring, 
And  V^UII  n'1  but  mint  own  when  1  pnise  (bee  t 

Smnil  XXXIX. 
Yet  there  is  a  curious  anticipation  of  the  phrase  in  Ihe  Oriental  story  of  the 
Bedouin  Arab  who,  having  blasphemed  <hc  name,  the  beard,  and  Ihe  honor 
of  his  chief,  was  sentenced  to  the  bastinado.  His  wife  pleaded  in  his  behalL 
"  O  great  prince,"  she  said  to  Ihe  sheik,  "  ihe  blasphemy  is  horrible,  1  confess, 
and  merits  exemplary  punishment ;  but  il  is  nol  my  whole  husband  who  has 
thus  rendered  himself  guilty  towards  thee."  "  Not  ihy  whole  husband  ?" 
echoed  the  startled  aheik.  "  Nay,"  she  continued,  "  il  is  but  the  half  of  him 
that  has  committed  the  insult;  for  am  I  not  ihe  other  half, — I  who  have  never 
ofl"ended  thee  f  Now  the  guilty  half  places  itself  under  the  proleclion  of  the 
innocent  half,  and  the  latter  cannot  suffer  the  former  to  be  punished."  The 
sheik  saw  so  much  wit  in  this  reply  that  he  pardoned  the  guilty  husband. 
(Percy  AnadtUt.) 
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Barer  or  Beaver  (Laiin  bibtri,  thiough  the  uld  French  beivreS,  an  obsolete 
English  word  for  a  snack  or  lancheun,  es)>ecially  une  laken  in  the  afternoon 
between  mid'day  dinner  and  su)>per.  Hence,  a  lerm  apijlied  lo  a  frugal  repast 
of  bread  and  beer  served  out  on  summer  afternoons  in  Eton,  Wincbesler,  and 
Westminster  Colleges  till  a  very  recent  period. 

"  It  nuy  be  LniemtJni-  for  all  old  Eloniiuii.  and  {or  old  Colltgcn  in  puiJcuUr,  id  read  ibc 

iDiiliuiiim  ID  the  lui  number  of  the  Elan  Cirlltgt  ClimtUU.    Tfiough  the  lonc  of  i)k  uticle 

won!  "  intereuiDg.      ll  ii  u  if  aD(  ihinild  wriu,  "  ll  nuy  br  inumiing  id  yuu  tu  kno*  ilia: 

CoDicrvaijve  and  iSc  good  Eionian  ihould  adopt.    For  four  liundied  and  fifty  ye*rt  CoElegen 

nuble  dinlng'hall  for  ihat  mild  EcfEHhrneni.  uid  have  been  pruud  10  tniejtain  oppidui  fiiciKli 

Kominu  ninhra  (he  remoneit*!  anihorilieA  mighl  have  pautvd.    Indeed,  it  was  ciuelly  done. 

lota]  spirit  of  the  age.  and  boi1?d  salmon  was  tubitiiuted  in  jis  place,  we  should  have  Icnowo 

bered.  that  Iht "  little  syiwmi"  of  the  pious  founder  had  "  had  their  day,"  and  ihenfun  bad 
better  "«aae  to  be."  "  Bever"  ii  gone,  and  ve  believe  the  authorilia  in  lubititutioD  intend 
to  allow  each  Colleger  a  mug  of  toast .uid-waier  on  Sundayi  thrinighuui  the  year.     It  is 

Bible  Btatlatioa.  The  following  facts  in  regard  lo  the  Authorized  Version 
of  the  Bible  are  given  by  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Home  in  his  "  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Scriptures."  Their  compilation  is  said  to  have  occupied  more 
than  ibtee  years  of  the  doctor's  life  : 

Tiilamnl.         Triumtni.  TrUt. 

Chaptan    .'.'.','.'..'.'..  9>g  >6a  1,189 

Woni» »3.«1  i8i.»SJ  JT3,J46 

Letters t,;3S,10D  Sjl.jSa  3.SW.t^ 

Atucrffka. 

Bui  the  good  doctor's  work  is  entirely  cast  into  Ihe  shade  by  the  stalisticil 
exploit  of  some  religious  enthusiast  (possibly  a  mylh),  who,  as  the  result  of 
several  years'  incarceration  for  conscience'  sake,  produced  (his  astonishing 
monument  of  misapplied  industry; 

The  Bible  contains  66  hooks,  1189  chapten,  33.173  venea.  773,69a  wortjs,  and  2,^86.4Btt 
letters.  Tbe  word  "and"  DCCtjn  46,117  times,  the  word  "  Lon]  iSjs  limes,  "reverend"  but 
once,  "sirl"  but  once,  in  third  chapter  and  third  verve  of  Joel;  the  words  "  everlaatine  fire"  but 
twice,  and  "everlasting  puniahment"  but  once.  Tbe  middle  line  is  Second  Chronicle*  iv.  16. 
llw  middle  chapter  and  the  shortest  is  Psalm  civil.  The  middle  vene  is  the  eighcb  vene  i£ 
Paalm  civiii.  The  twenty-lini  vene  of  the  seventh  chapter  at  Eira  contiint  all  the  letters  in 
Ihe  alphabet,  except  Ihe  letiet "  J."  Tbe  finest  chapter  to  read  is  the  Iwenty-uath  chapter  of 
the  Acis  oT  the  Apostles.  The  nineteenth  chapter  of  Second  Kings  and  the  thirtv4evenih 
chapter  of  Itaiah  are  alike.  The  longest  verse  is  the  ninth  verse  of  Ihe  eighth  chapter  nf 
Either.  Theshonest  islbelhiny.firih  veneof  tbeeleventhchapterorSi.  John,  vii.;  "JesiB 
wept."  The  eighth,  fifteenth,  twtnly.fint,  and  thinv-iini  verses  of  the  iDjtb  Psalm  aie 
alihe.  Each  vene  of  the  i]6di  Psalm  enda  alike.  There  are  no  words  of  more  Iban  ^ 
•ylUbles. 

It  is  evident  enough  that  each  of  these  tables  is  the  result  of  independent 
labor,  as  they  do  not  agree  with  each  other  as  lo  the  number  of  words  and 
letters  in  Ibe  Bible.  Probably  we  shall  have  lo  wail  until  another  enthusiast 
is  jugged  before  the  figures  are  verified. 

Bible*,  Ctlllotis.  a  general  term  given  lo  certain  editions  of  Ihe  Scrip- 
tures which  are   distinguished  by  peculiar  errors  of  the  printers,  or  same 
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"Then  the  eies  of  them  both  were  opened,  and  (hey  knew  that  they  we 
naked,  and  they  sewed  Hgge  tree  leaves  together  and  made  themsel*< 
breeches." — Gen.  iii  7.  Printed  in  1560.  In  the  Authorized  Version,  pu 
liahed  in  1611,  this  picturesque  attire  has  been  changed  to  "aprons." 

"  So  thai  thou  shall  not  nede  to  be  arraid  for  any  bugzes  by  nighle,  m 
for  the  arrow  Ihal  fl^relh  by  day."— A.  ici.  5.  Printed  in  1561.  Bug  wi 
originally  identical  with  bogie,  and  has  substantially  the  same  meaning  : 
'•  terror,''  the  word  substituted  in  the  Authorized  Version. 


"  Blessed  are  the  pi  ace -makers ;  for  they  shall  be  called  the  children  of 
God."— Maa.  V.  9.  Printed  in  1561-2.  A  version  that  should  be  in  great 
request  with  practical  politicians  of  all  patties. 


D  physician  there  ?" — yirr,  viiL 


This  extraordinary  name  has  been  given  to  an  edition  of  the  Authorized 
Bible,  printed  in  London  by  Robert  Barker  and  Martin  Lucas  in  1631.  The 
negative  was  left  out  of  the  seventh  commaitdmenl,  and  William  Kilburne, 
writing  in  1659,  says  that,  owing  to  the  leal  of  Dr.  Usher,  the  printer  was  lined 
£vxo  or  JC3000. 

The  same  title  has  been  given  to  the  Bible  which  its  publishers  called  the 
"  Pearl  Bible,"  from  the  size  of  the  type  used,  which  was  published  in  1653, 
and  contained  the  following  among  other  errata  : 


■/   C.1-.   Tl 


unrigluewu  mhiJl  isfaeril  (for  ihill  uol  iulicni]  ihc  kiogdam  of  GodT 


These  errata  made  the  Wicked  Bibles  very  popular  among  the  libertini 
the  period,  who  urged  the  texts  as  "pleas  of  justification"  against  ih 
proofs  of  the  divines. 


'  The  Parable  of  the  Vinegar,"  instead  of  "  The  Parable  of  the  Vineyard," 
appears  in  the  chapter -heading  to  Luke  xx.  in  an  Oxford  edition  of  the  Au- 
thorized Version  which  was  published  in  1717. 


tly  name  has  been  won  by  an  edition  published  in  tSoi.  from 
:  sixteenth  verse  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  where  the  word  "m 
endeted  "murderers." 
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"  Persecuted  him  thai  was  born  after  the  spirit  to  remain,  even  so  it  is  now," 

Qai.  iv.  19.    This  ty|}ogiaphical  error,  which  was  perpelualed  ni  the  first  8vo 

Bibie  printed  for  the  Bible  Society,  takes  its  chief  impurlance  from  Ihe  curious 
circumstances  under  which  it  arose.  A  lanio  Bibie  was  being  printed  at 
Cambridge  in  1805,  and  Ihe  proof-reader,  being  in  doubt  as  lo  whelhci  or 
not  he  should  remove  a  comma,  applied  to  his  superior,  and  the  reply,  pen- 
cilled on  the  margin,  "  to  remain,"  was  transferred  lo  ihe  body  of  Ihe  teit,  and 
was  repeated  in  the  Hible  Society's  Svo  edition  of  1805-6,  and  also  in  another 
i3mo  edition  of  1819. 


"I  discharge  thee  before  God."—:  Tim.  v.  »i.     Printed  in  1806. 

"  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  that  ihe  fishes  will  stand  upon  it,"  eic — Etek. 
iX\.  10.     Primed  in  1806. 

"Who  hath  ears  loear,  let  him  hear." — Matt.  xiii.  43,     Printed  in  i8ia 

THK  WIFB-HATER   BtHI.I 

me,  and  hale  not  his  fat 
I.  26.     Printed  in  iSia 


"And  Rebekah  arose,  and  her  camels."— C™.  xxiv.  61-     Printed  in  1823. 

Though  not  technically  ranked  among  "Curious  Bibles,"  Ihe  most  extraor- 
dinary bit  of  Biblical  ccccntriciiy  is  a  New  Testameni  issued  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Harwood,  U.D,,  an  eighteen ih-cenlury  divine,  whose  happy  thought 
it  was  "  lo  clothe  Ihe  genuine  ideas  and  doctrines  of  the  apostles  with  that 
propriety  and  perspicuity  in  which  they  themselves,  I  apprehend,  would  have 
exhibited  them,  had  Ihey  now  lived  and  written  in  our  language."  The  good 
doctor,  though  pained  that  "Ihe  bald  and  barbarous  language  of  the  old  vul' 
gar  version"  had  from  long  usage  "acquired  a  venerable  sacredness,"  was 
not  without  a  hope  that  an  "attempt  to  diffuse  over  the  sacied  page  the  ele' 
gance  of  modern  English"  might  allure  "men  of  cultivated  and  improved 
minds"  to  a  book  "  now,  alas,  too  generally  neglected." 

Dr.  Hatwood,  ihetefote,  proceeded  lo  make  the  New  Teslameni  an  emi- 
nently genteel  book.  Every  word  that  had  dropped  oul  of  vogue  in  polite 
circles  was  plucked  away,  Ihe  very  plain-spoken  warning  lo  Ihe  Laodicean 
Church  assuming  in  his  version  this  form  :  "  Since,  therefore,  you  are  now  in  a 
state  of  lukewarmnes.-!,  a  disagreeable  medium  helween  Ihe  two  extremes,  I 
will,  in  no  long  lime,  eject  you  from  mv  heart  with  fastidious  conlcm])!."  The 
sentence  is  certainly  delicious ;  but  when  we  remcmlicr  who  the  speaker  is, 
we  find  we  are  laughing  at  something  like  blasphemy.  We  may,  however, 
laugh  wilh  a  clear  conscience  at  Ihe  descri]>Iion  of  Nicodemus  as  "this  gen- 
tleman," of  .St.  Paul's  Athenian  convert  Damaris  as  "a  lady  of  distinction," 
and  of  Ihe  daughter  of  Herodtas  as  "a  young  lady  who  danced  with  inim- 
itable grace  and  elegance."  "  Young  lady,  rise,"  are  the  words  addres.ied 
to  ihe  daughter  of  Jairus.  The  father  of  Ihe  R-odigal  is  "a  gentleman  of 
splendid  family ;"  St.  Peler,  on  Ihe  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  exclaims,  "  Oh, 
ait  I  what  a  delectable  residence  we  mighl  fix  here,"  and  Sl  Paul  is  raised  to 
the  standard  of  Bristolian  respeclabjlily  by  having  a  "  portman lean"  conferred 
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upon  him  in  place  of  the  mere  cloik  mentioned  by  himseir  as  having  been 
leflbyhimatTroBs.  The  aposlolic  sialemcnt,  "  We  shall  not  all  die,  but  we 
shall  all  be  changed,"  appears  thus  :  "  We  shall  not  all  pa;  the  common  debt 
or  nature,  but  we  shall,  by  a  soft  transition,  be  changed  from  mortality  to 

Even  after  reading  these  prodigious  translations  ne  are  hardly  prepared  for 
a  meddling  with  the  Magiitticat  and  the  Nunc  Dimittis.  Bui  Dr.  Harirood's 
passion  for  elegance  stuck  at  nothing,  and  the  "men  of  cultivated  and  im- 
proved minds"  must  have  Harwoodian  versions  of  the  two  great  hymua  of 
Christendom.     Here  are  the  o|)enings  of  both  : 

"  My  soul  with  reverence  adores  my  Creator,  and  all  my  faculties  with 
transport  join  in  cetebraiing  (he  goodness  of  God,  my  Saviour,  who  hath  in 
so  signal  a  manner  condescended  to  regard  my  poor  and  humble  station. 
Transcendent  goodness  !  every  future  age  will  now  conjoin  in  celebrating  my 

"O  God!  thy  promise  to  me  is  amply  fulnlled  !  I  now  quit  the  post  of 
human  life  with  salisbction  and  joy,  since  thou  habt  indulged  mine  eyes  with 
so  divine  a  spectacle  as  the  great  Messiiih." 

To  use  Dr.  Harwood's  own  words,  this  edition  uf  the  New  Testament 
leaves  the  most  exacting  velleity  without  ground  for  quiritaliun. 

Biblloklept,  a  modern  euphemism  which  sodens  the  ugly  word  book-thief 
by  shrouding  it  in  the  mystery  of  the  Greek  language.  So  the  French  say, 
not  voleur,  but  chipmr  de  livrfs.  The  true  bibliomaniac  cannot  help  feeling  a 
tenderness  for  his  pet  fad.  even  when  carried  to  regrettable  excesses.  Perhaps 
he  has  often  felt  his  own  fingers  tingle  in  view  of  a  rare  de  Grolier,  a  unique 
Elievir,  he  knows  the  slrengih  of  the  temptation,  he  estimates  rightly  liis 
own  weakness ;  perhaps,  if  he  carries  self-analysis  to  the  unflattering  point  which 
it  rarely  reaches,  save  in  the  sincerest  and  linesl  spirits,  he  recognizes  that  his 
power  of  resistance  is  supplied  not  by  virtue,  but  by  fear,— fear  of  the  police 
and  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  In  his  inner  soul  he  admires  the  daring  which  rislcs  all 
for  the  sake  of  a  great  passion.  When  a  famous  book-collectur  was  exhibiting 
his  treasures  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Queen  Victoria's  uncli:,  lie  apologized 
lo  his  royal  highness  for  having  to  unlock  each  case.  '■  Oh,  quite  right,  quite 
right,"  was  the  reassuring  reply :  '■  to  tell  the  truth,  I'm  a  terrible  Ihiet" 
Tnere  are  not  many  of  us  who  ate  so  honest.  Nevertheless,  the  e[Ndemic 
form  which  biblioklcptomania  has  assumed  is  recognized  in  the  motto  which 
school-boys  affix  to  Iheir  books,  warning  honest  friends  not  to  steal  them. 
"  Htmesl  may,  of  course,  be  a  fine  bit  of  sarcasm.  But  one  prefers  to  look 
upon  it  as  indicating  a  subtle  juvenile  prescience  that  the  most  honest  and  the 
most  friendly  will  steal  books,  as  the  most  honest  wiU  cheat  their  dearest 
friends  in  a  matter  of  hotsenesh. 

The  toll  of  book-thieves,  if  it  included  all  those  who  have  prigged  without 
detection  or  who  have  borrowed  without  returning,  would  doubtless  include 
the  most  illustrious  men  of  alt  ages.  But  strike  from  the  list  those  whose 
thefts  have  been  active  and  not  ])assive,  and  admitting  [terforce  only  that 
probably  small  proportion  whose  active  thieving  has  Men  discovered  and 

iiroclaimed,  a  splendid  array  of  names  will  still  remain.  It  will  include 
Earned  men.  wise  men,  good  men, — the  highest  dignitaries  of  church  and 
state,  even  a  pope.  And  that  pope  was  no  less  a  man  than  Innocent  X.  To 
be  sure,  he  was  not  pope,  but  plain  Monsignnr  Pamphilio,  when  he  stole  a 
book  from  Du  Moustiet.  the  painter, — his  one  detected  crime.  But  who  shall 
say  it  was  his  only  crime  }  I'd  be  sure,  again,  Du  Moustier  was  something  of 
a  thief  himself:  he  used  to  brag  how  he  had  prigged  a  book  of  which  he  nad 
long  been  in  search  from  a  slall  on  the  Ponl-Neuf  Nevertheless,  he  slrenu- 
ODsTy  objected  to  be  stolen  from.     When,  therefore,  Monsignor  Pamphilio,  in 
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(he  train  or  Cardinal  Barberini,  paid  a  visit  to  the  painter's  studio  in  Pirii 
and  quietly  slipped  into  his  soutane  a  copy  of  "L'Histoire  du  Concile  de 
Trente,"  M.  Du  Moustier,  catching  him  in  the  act,  Tutionsly  told  the  cardinal 
(hat  a  holy  tnan  should  not  brine  thieves  and  robliers  in  his  train.  With 
these  and  other  words  of  a  tike  Itbelluus  nature  he  recovered  the  History  of 
Ihe  Council  of  Trent,  and  kicked  out  the  future  pontiS  Historians  dale  Irom 
(his  incident  that  hatred  to  the  crown  and  the  people  of  France  which  distin- 
guished the  pontifical  reign  of  Innocent  X. 

Among  royal  personages,  Ihe  Ptolemies  were  book-thieves  on  a  large  scale 
An  enlire  department  in  Ihe  Alexandrian  Library,  significaiitly  called  "  Books 
from  the  Ships,"  consisted  of  rare  volumes  Uken  riom  sea-voyasers  who 
touched  at  the  port.  True,  the  Ptolemies  hail  a  conscience.  They  vrere 
careful  to  have  fair  Iranscrijils  made  of  these  valuibtc  manuscripts,  which  Ihey 
presented  to  the  visitors ;  but.  as  Arislolle  says,  and.  indeed,  as  is  evident 
enough  to  minds  of  fat  inferior  compass,  the  exchange,  being  involuntary, 
CoulcT  not  readily  l>e  differenliaied  from  robbery.  brant6me  tells  us  thai 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  when  Marshal  Sirozzi  died,  seized  upon  his  very  valu- 
oinising  some  day  to  pay  Ihe  value  to  his  son,  but  the  promise 


ary,  proii 
r  kept. 


Perhaps  the  greatest  of  biblioklcpts  was  Don  Vincente,  a  friar  of  that 
Poblat  convent  whose  library  was  plundered  and  dispersed  at  Ihe  pillage  of 
the  monasteries  during  the  regency  of  Queen  Christina  in  1834.  Coming  to 
Barcelona,  he  established  himself  in  a  gloomy  den  in  the  bookselling  quarter 
of  the  town.  Here  he  set  up  as  a  dealer,  bul  fell  so  in  love  with  liis  accu- 
mulated purchases  that  only  want  templed  him  to  sell  Ihem.  Once  at  an 
auction  he  was  outbid  for  a  copy  of  Ihe  "  Ordinacions  per  los  Gloriosos  Reys 
de  Arago," — a  great  larily,  perhaps  a  unique.  Three  days  later  the  house  of 
the  successful  rival  was  burned  to  Ihe  ground,  and  his  blackened  body,  pipe 
in  hand,  was  found  in  the  ruins.  He  had  set  the  house  on  fire  with  his  pipe,— 
that  was  Ihe  general  verdict.  A  mysterious  succession  of  murders  followed. 
One  bibliophile  after  another  was  found  in  the  streets  or  the  river,  with  a 
dagger  in  his  heart.  The  shop  of  Don  Vincenle  was  searched.  The  "Or- 
dinacions" was  discovered.  How  had  it  escaped  the  flames  thai  had  burnod 
down  the  purchaser's  house?  Then  the  Don  confessed  not  only  ihat  murder 
bul  others.  Most  of  his  victims  were  customers  who  bad  purchased  from  him 
books  he  could  not  bear  to  part  with.  At  the  trial,  counsel  for  the  defence 
Hied  to  discredit  the  confession,  and  when  it  was  objected  that  Ihe  "  Ordina- 
cions" was  a  unique  copy,  they  proved  there  was  another  in  the  Louvre,  Ihat, 
therefore,  there  might  be  still  more,  and  that  the  defendant's  might  have  been 
honestly  procured.  At  this,  Don  Vincenle,  hitherto  callous  and  silent,  uttered 
a  low  cry.  "  Aha !"  said  the  alcade,  "you  are  beginning  to  realize  the  enor- 
mity of  your  offence  1"  "  Ves,"  sobbed  the  |>enitent  thief,  "the  copy  was 
not  a  unique,  after  all." 


vorlhy  .successor  to  this  good  Friar  was  Count  Guglielmi  IJbri  Carucci, 
Known  by  his  penultimate  name  Libri,  which,  curiously  enough,  means  books. 
He  was  a  memlier  of  the  French  Institute,  a  professor  in  the  College  of  France, 
a  valued  contributor  to  the  Revue  dts  Deux  AfonJei,  and  an  inspector-general 
of  French  libraries  under  I.ouis  Philippe.  Vet  he  succeeded  in  getting  away 
with  a  large  number  of  valuable  books  and  manuscripts  belonging  id  (he  libra- 
Ties  he  "inspected."  His  thefts  were  first  brought  to  the  notice  of  Ihe  Paris 
librarians  by  anonymous  letters,  and  then  by  atlicles  in  the  Monileur  and  the 
National.  In  1S4S  he  was  prosecuted  and  condemned  by  default  10  ten  years' 
imprisonment ;  but  even  then  his  friends  did  not  desert  him.  Prosper  Meri- 
mee,  who  defended  him  before  Ihe  Senate,  refused  to  believe  in  his  guilt. 
When  he  fled  to  London,  Sir  Antonio  Paniizi  received  him  with  open  arms. 
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maintaining  that  he  was  a  persecuted  man,  and  gave  him  carte  blanche  to 
wander  about  the  library  of  the  British  Museum.  Lord  Ashburnham  bought 
some  of  the  stolen  wares  for  ;f8ooo.  M.  Delisle  tried  to  negotiate  with 
young  Lord  Ashburnham  in  1878,  but  without  success.  Finally,  in  1890,  the 
stolen  property  was  returned  to  the  French  library  in  exchange  for  Maness^*s 
rare  collection  of  German  poetry  and  the  sum  of  ;£'6ooo. 

Of  the  lesser  fry  of  biblioklepts  there  is  no  space  to  speak.  In  Paris  alone 
as  many  as  a  hundred  thieves  of  this  kind  have  been  prosecuted  in  a  single 
year.  Vet  they  are  a  small  percentage  of  the  total  detected.  Jules  Janin 
mentions  a  fellow-citizen  whose  first  impulse  when  he  saw  a  book  was  to  put 
it  in  his  pocket.  So  notorious  was  this  failing  that  whenever  a  volume  was 
missed  at  a  public  sale,  the  auctioneer  duly  announced  it,  and  knocked  it  down 
to  the  enthusiast  for  a  good  price,  which  he  never  failed  to  pay.  If  he  walked 
out  before  the  sale  was  over,  the  detectives  would  crowd  around  him,  asking 
if  he  did  not  have  an  Elzevir  or  an  Aldine  in  his  pocket.  He  would  make  a 
careful  search.  "  Yes,  yes,  here  it  is,"  he  would  finally  cry ;  "  so  much  obliged 
to  you.     I  am  so  absent" 

In  London  it  is  just  as  bad.  There  the  book-snatcher  is  a  person  well 
known  to  dealers.  Mr.  Besant  has  described  him  in  his  story  **  In  Luck  at 
Last :"  "  First,  the  book-snatcher  marks  his  prey ;  he  finds  tne  shop  which 
has  a  set  containing  the  volume  which  is  missing  in  his  own  set ;  next  he  arms 
himself  with  a  volume  which  closely  resembles  the  one  he  covets,  and  then, 
on  pretence  of  turning  over  the  leaves,  he  watches  his  opportunity  to  effect  an 
exchange,  and  goes  away  rejoicing,  his  set  complete." 

Lockhart  mentions,  in  his  "Li^  of  Scott,"  how  at  Holyrood  he  had  placed 
some  lines  sent  to  Sir  Walter  by  Lord  Byron,  together  with  the  accompanying 
present,  in  one  of  the  rooms,  but  the  lines  mysteriously  disappeared.  He  adds 
that  he  mentions  this  circumstance  in  the  hope  of  depriving  the  thief  of  the 
pleasure  of  displaying  his  plunder. 

Bibliomania,  a  mild  form  of  insanity  which  is  obtaining  wide  prevalence. 
A  bibliomaniac  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  a  bibliophile.  The  latter 
has  not  yet  freed  himself  from  tne  idea  that  books  are  meant  to  be  read.  The 
bibliomaniac  has  other  uses  for  books :  he  carries  them  about  with  him  as 
talismans,  he  passes  his  time  in  the  contemplation  of  their  bindings,  illustra> 
tions,  and  title-pages.  Some  say  he  even  prostrates  himself  before  them  in 
silent  adoration  in  that  joss-house  which  he  calls  his  library.  Bibliomaniacs 
are  not  all  alike.  There  are  numerous  subdivisions.  Some  care  only  for 
uncut  copies,  some  only  for  books  printed  in  black  letter  or  in  italics,  some 
for  first  editions,  some  for  curious  or  famous  bindings,  while  some  make  col- 
lections on  special  subjects.  But  all  agree  in  this, — that  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
the  book  is  a  secondary  consideration  in  comparison  with  its  market  value 
and  exceptional  scarcity.  The  Marquis  d*Argenson,  in  his  **  Memoirs,"  has 
given  an  account  of  a  true  specimen.  "  I  remember,"  he  says,  "  once  paying 
a  visit  to  a  well-known  bibliomaniac  who  had  just  purchased  an  extremely 
scarce  volume  quoted  at  a  fabulous  price.  Having  been  graciously  permitted 
by  its  owner  to  mspect  the  treasure,  I  ventured  innocently  to  remark  that  he 
had  probably  bought  it  with  the  philanthropic  intention  of  having  it  reprinted. 
*  Heaven  foroid  !'  he  exclaimed,  in  a  horrified  tone  ;  *  how  could  vou  suppose 
me  capable  of  such  an  act  of  folly  ?  If  I  were,  the  book  would  oe  no  longer 
scarce,  and  would  have  no  value  whatever.  Besides,'  he  added,  *  I  doubt, 
between  ourselves,  if  it  be  worth  reprinting.'  'In  that  case,'  said  I,  *its 
rarity  appears  to  be  its  only  attraction.'  *  Just  so,'  he  complacently  replied  ; 
'ana  that  is  quite  enough  for  me.*" 

There  is  a  story  of  a  wealthy  English  collector  who  long  believed  that  a 
certain  rare  book  in  his  possession  was  a  unique.     One  day  he  received  ^ 
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bitter  blow.  H«  learned  that  lher«  was  another  copy  in  Paris.  But  he  locin 
rallied,  and,  crossing  over  the  Channel,  he  made  his  way  10  the  rival's  home. 
"  You  have  such  and  tuch  a  book  in  your  library  ^"  he  asked.  |}luneing  at 

antx  iamediatrti.    "Yes."   "Well,  I  want  tobuy  it."   "But,  mydeatsir " 

"  I  wilt  give  yuu  a  thousand  francs  fur  it."   "  But  it  isn't  for  sale  ;  1 "  "  Two 

thousand  !"  "  On  my  word,  I  don't  care  to  dispose  of  iL"  "  Ten  thousand  I" 
and  so  on,  till  at  last  twenty-live  thousand  francs  was  offered,  and  the  Parisian 
gentleman  finally  consented  to  part  with  his  treasure.  The  Englishman 
counted  out  iwenty-live  thousand  franc  bills,  examined  the  purchase  carefully, 
with  satisfaction,  and  cast  the  book  into  the  fire.     "  Are  you  crazy  t" 


cried  the  Parisian,  stooping  over  to  rescue  it    "  Nay,"  said  the  tCnglishmi 
delaining  his  arm,  "I  am  quite  in  my  right  mind.     I.  too,  possess  a  copy  01 
that  book.     I  deemed  it  a  unique.     I  was  mistaken.     Now,  however,  thanki 


to  your  courtesy,  I  know  it  is  a  unique."    The  story  may  n< 
is  quite  true  enough  to  point  a  moral  with. 

In  "Gilbert  Gurney"  Theodore  Hook  ha 
bibliomaniac  in  the  person  of  Thomas  Hull  (otherwise  Tlionias  Hill  of  per- 
ennial memory),  who  is  represented  as  carrying  home  in  triumph  from  the 
sale-rooms  a  black-lcEler  tract  of  t486,  with  five  pages  wanting  out  ol  the 
original  seventeen,  and  two  others  damaged  ;  a  genuine  Caxton,  however,  the 
only  copy  extant  except  one  in  the  British  Museum,  and  secured  by  him  for 
the  trifling  sum  of  scvcnty-lwo  pounds  ten  shillings.  When  asked  what  was 
the  subject  of  the  treatise,  he  ingenuously  owned  that  he  didn't  "happen  to 
know"  that,  but  believed  it  to  be  an  essay  to  prove  that  Edward  the  Fourth 
never  had  the  toothache.  "  But."  he  added,  "  it  is,  as  you  see,  in  Latin,  and  I 
don't  read  Latin." 

"  Horace,"  so  rum  the  spiteful  epigram  upon  some  other  Thomas  Hull, — 

Honn  he  hu  by  muv  dliTEreiit  hands, 
Uui  not  OIK  Honn  IhH  he  undcntindt. 

When  a  man  is  first  touched  with  the  fever  at  bibliomania  he  is  bound  to 
make  mistakes.  He  collects  the  wrong  things,  the  things  that  have  gone  out 
of  fashion,  the  bargains  that  are  bargains  only  for  him  who  sells.  Probably 
he  begins  with  Aldines,  Anything  with  an  anchor  is  Rood  enough  for  him ; 
it  is  long  before  he  discovers  that  there  are  Aldines  and  Aldines, — that  even 
the  genuine  works  of  the  Aldi  are  not  equally  valuable,  and  that  there  are 
Aldines  which  are  not  Aldines  at  all,  but  merely  cunning  contemporary 
counterfeits  published  at  Lyons  or  at  Florence.  He  is  in  ecstasies  when  for 
a  few  shillings  he  purchases  a  Juvenal  ot  a  Peisius  marked  1501,  for  the 
text-books  all  tell  him  that  Aldus  Manotius  began  the  publication  o( editionts 
frindpet  in  1508.  He  carries  his  bargain  to  some  bibliophile  and  exultantly 
proclaims  that  the  text-books  are  in  error.  Then  the  bibliophile  proves  to 
him  that  1501  is  a  typographical  error  for  Ijli,  that  the  eitor  has  long  ago 
been  noted  and  pointed  out,  and  from  the  heights  of  a  superior  erudition  pro- 
claims that  the  book  is  worth  less  than  a  common  Oxford  text.  Elzevirs  have 
snares  also  for  the  unwary.  An  Elzevir  Cisar  is  hailed  as  a  treasure,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  perfect  in  all  respects.  Yet,  ten  to  one,  the  same  bibliophile 
will  point  out  that  this  very  perfection  destroys  the  value  of  the  Elzevir,  for 
the  paging  is  correct,  whereas  that  of  the  genuine  Elzevir  is  incorrect ;  and 
again  tbe  tyro  recognizes  that  he  has  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ears.  There  Is  a 
valueless  book  called  "  I.a  Comtesse  d'Escarbagnas."  How  can  the  tyro  be 
expected  to  know  that  this  valueless  book  is  worth  J150  in  the  rare  edition 
where  Comtesse  is  misprinted  Comteesef  Perhaps,  alter  he  has  purchased 
all  this  experience,  the  amateur  grows  weary  of  book-hunting.  More  likely 
be  perseveres  and  becomes  a  confirmed  bibliomaniac 
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Even  now  there  are  all  sorts  of  shoals  and  quicksands.  The  most  expert 
bibliomaniac  can  only  know  the  present ;  he  cannot  forecast  the  future.  The 
canons  which  govern  the  buyers  of  books  are  as  capricious  and  incalculable 
as  those  which  govern  the  buyers  of  blue  china  or  rococo  bric-ii-brac  Prob- 
ably the  book-hunter  himself  would  be  puzzled  to  say  why,  at  a  time  when 
the  craze  for  first  editions  was  at  its  height,  certain  authors  were  eagerly 
sought  after,  and  certain  others,  far  their  superiors,  were  comparatively  neg- 
lected.  No  one  would  think  of  naming  Charles  Lever  in  the  same  breath 
with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Yet  first  editions  of  Lever  have  brought  a  great 
deal  more  than  first  editions  of  Scott  And,  to  complete  the  paradox,  it  is 
the  smaller  and  less  important  works  of  modern  novelists  thslt  lord  it  over 
their  acknowledged  masterpieces, — an  original  "Vanity  Fair"  or  "Charles 
O'Malley**  being  looked  upon  as  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  discovery  of 
a  "Second  Funeral  of  Napoleon"  or  "Tales  of  the  Trains."  For  a  year  or 
two  the  so-called  Editions  de  luxe  were  in  high  favor ;  to-day  they  are  dis- 
credited, being  voted  too  cumbersome  for  every-day  reading. 

Let  us  take  a  famous  anecdote  to  show  how  fashion  rules  the  price  of  books. 
In  18 1 2,  at  the  dispersal  of  the  Roxburghe  Library, — described  as  the  Waterloo 
of  book-sales, — a  copy  of  the  "  Valdarfer"  Boccaccio,  printed  in  Venice  in 
1741,  was  put  up.  Of  this  rare  book  only  half  a  dozen  copies  are  known  to  be 
in  existence.  The  bidding  was  spirited.  Everybody  dropped  out  save  Lord 
Spencer  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  (then  Marquis  of  Blandford), — two 
peers  of  the  realm,  who  bid  in  person  against  each  other,  while  the  crowd 
looked  on  agape, — and  the  book  was  finally  knocked  down  to  the  latter  noble- 
man for  ;£'226o,  up  to  that  time  the  largest  sum  of  money  ever  paid  for  a 
single  volume.  Seven  years  later  the  library  of  the  marquis  himself  came  into 
the  market,  and  this  identical  volume  l)ecame  the  property  of  Lord  Spencer 
for  ;£'9i8, — a  price  less  than  one-half  of  what  his  formerly  successful  rival  had 
paid.  And  in  1890  another  copy  of  the  same  edition  found  its  way  to  Eng- 
land, and  was  knocked  down  for  ^230.  To  be  sure,  this  copy  had  some  slight 
imperfections. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  it  is  the  rarity  of  a  particular  volume  which 
makes  it  valuable.  In  a  rough  and  ready  way,  that  is  true,  of  course.  But 
rare  books,  possibly  unique  copies,  may  every  day  be  seen  in  old-book  stores, 
tied  up  with  a  dozen  other  books  and  labelled  "This  lot  for  ten  cents."  It  is 
all  very  well,  again,  to  say  that  the  book  should  be  valuable  as  well  as  rare. 
Many  valueless  books  are  highly  prized  by  bibliomaniacs.  A  limited  supply 
must  be  conjoined  to  an  active  demand,  there  must  be  the  pleasure  and  ex- 
citement of  the  chase,  the  subsequent  calm  satisfaction  of  possessing  an  envied 
rarity,  or  the  book  would  be  mere  lumber.  And  the  difficult  problem  to  de- 
termme  is  why,  at  certain  periods,  all  the  hounds  are  out  and  all  the  horsemen 
off  for  one  particular  fox.  It  is  certainly  not  because  that  fox  is  better  than 
any  other  fox.  It  is  certainly  not  because  that  fox  is  considered  a  nobler 
animal  than  oihtr /era  natura  which  would  yield  equal  pleasure  in  the  chase. 

Of  course  there  are  many  rare  books  which  are  intrinsically  interesting,  and 
are  rendered  valuable  by  the  fact  that  many  people,  able  to  pay  big  prices  for 
them,  would  rejoice  to  have  them.  There  is  the  famous  letter  of  Christopher 
Columbus  announcing  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  A  copy  of  the  origi- 
nal edition  in  Spanish  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Buonaventure  in 
Paris,  and  is  priced  in  his  catalogue  at  65,000  francs,  or  $13,000.  Vet  it  is  a 
mere  pamphlet  of  four  quarto  pages,  thirty-four  lines  to  the  page.  This  may 
be  a  mere  "blufiT'  on  the  part  of  that  excellent  bibliophile,  meant  to  keep  the 
letter  at  a  prohibitive  price,  so  as  to  obtain  the  full  value  of  the  centennial 
boom  given  by  the  Chicago  Fair  to  the  memory  of  the  great  discoverer.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  another  copy  of  the  same  edition,  or  what  purported  to  be  such, 
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was  disposed  ol  at  the  Braylon  Ives  sale  in  New  York  (1891)  Tor  ^3oa  A 
year  previous,  al  (he  equally  memurable  Barlaw  sale,  a  cupy  of  Ihc  Latin 
edition,  published  in  1493,  had  been  purchased  by  the  Boston  Public  Library 
for  %VjOO. 

At  (his  same  Braylon  Ives  sale,  the  sum  of  $l4,Soo  was  paid  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Ellsworth,  of  Chicago,  for  a  Gutenberg  Bible,  the  liisl  book  ever  printed  from 
movable  types.  Here  is  an  account  of  the  purchase  as  it  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Sun  of  March  6,  1891 ; 

Wben  the  CJuienbeqE  Bibl«  was  renched  there  wu  ft  clappiDg  fsi  fcundt  Jind  ft  gcauiae  stir  ri 
fljtdirmcni.  No  fivoritc  borx,  tiu  Hach-blour  vase,  no  treoch  piclura,  can  Kin  from  ttK 
heart  of  ft  aeDuide  book-lover  bii  ftUectiiHL  Tor  this  Iy]>v^phiair  monument,     l^be  circuio- 

ili  iUuiDiniittd  IMIOT,  h«v"g^™  it  ft  world-wide  lepulalioD.  The'jlory  of  iti.'brirf;'  ^t\ 
Btinkr  bought  it  ui  Europe.  At  hii  mIf  in  1^4  the  lite  Mr.  Hamillon  Cole  puicliased  it  for 
fBooo.  Mr,  Ivei  at  Ibftt  lime  being  the  neil  bidder      When  the  Sfitou    Park  copy,  badlv 

the  fM%i  book  printed  with  type,  and  is  fiom  the  preu  of  John  Gutenberg  ftboui  1450.  The 
W.  E.  EUsworth  became  the  puiUlHUr  lor  ^4,800. 

lHlhisfi4,tioo  the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  abook?  The  French  ^H//irfi« 
di  rimprimerie  says  not.  Indeed,  it  "  sees"  that  sum  and  goes  it  better  bv 
nearly  tjS><X30-  And  it  also  claims  that  a  still  higher  sum  was  once  oScrccI 
for  anoiher  book,  and  refused  ; 

goyemi^T  "Thftr"uok  i?  ■™i.MUonniri'rpv™bT'l'ope'lirx!To  ItST'tieiiryTMl! 
of  England,  aloqg  with  ft  parchment  conferring  on  thftt  totertlgn  the  right  of  AtoUming  the 
lille  of  "  lieTender  of  the  Faith."  b«iic  ever  flince  by  Eneliah  kings.  Cbftrlei  11.  mftde  ft 
pteieni  of  ibe  uliHftl  to  the  ancnior  at  the  funaui  Duke  of  Hftinilloil,  whoK  extenaive  ftnd 
valuible  libniry  wai  »1d  >ome  yean  ago  b^  Mewi.  Sotheby,  Wi]kin»n  &  Hodge,  of  Lon- 
don.   The  book  which  secured  the  higheH  oRer  wai  a  Hebrew  Bible,  U)  the  PDUeaaion  of  the 

of  ftftno  (£10,0001  Though  being  mucVpreued  for  money,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  "  Holy 
League"  against  KingLoui*  XII  of  France,  Julius  11.  dedmed  to  pan  with  ibe  volume. 

Bigot.  The  amateur  etymologist  has  always  had  lots  of  fun  with  this 
word.     First  comes  old  Camden,  who  relates  that  when  Rollo.  l>uke  of  N< 


maiidy,  received  Gisia,  the  daughter  of  Charles  the  Foolish,  in  marriage,  he 
would  not  submit  to  kiss  Charles's  foot ;  and  when  his  friends  urged  him  by 
all  means  to  complv  with  that  ceremony,  he  made  answer  in  Ihe  English 


coiirliers,  deriding  him,  and  corruptly  repeating  his  answer,  called  him  bigt4, 
which  was  the  origin  of  the  term.  Culgrave's  Pictionary  (1611)  calls  it  "an 
old  Norman  word,  sigiii^ng  as  much  as  de par  Din,  or  our  '  for  God's  sake  I' 
made  good  French,  and  signifying  an  hypocrite,  or  one  that  seemeth  much 
more  holy  than  he  is,  also  a  scrupulous  and  superstitious  person."  As  we 
come  down  to  Ihe  present,  guesses  come  fast  and  furious.  As  good  as  any  is 
Archbishop  Trench's,  who  derives  the  word  from  the  Spanish  "Ugole,  a 
muslachio.  "  Hombre  de  bieote"  is  indifferently  a  man  with  a  moustache  or 
a  man  of  resolution,  "  tener  bigoles"  is  to  stand  tirm,  "  and  we  all  know  that 
Spain  is  still  the  land  proverbial  fur  mustachinsand  \>i%aliy"  (Siudy  ^  Wordi). 
Dr.  Murray  gives  up  the  problem,  and  the  Century  I>ictiotiary  says,  "Under 
this  form  two  01  more  indeijendeni  words  appear  to  have  been  confused, 
involving  the  etymology  in  a  mass  of  fable  and  conjecture." 
BUllugsgate.    One  of  the  ancient  gates  of  London  and  the  adjacent  fish- 
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tnarkei  were  known  as  Billing's  gale  (presumably  Irom  a  [jcrsonal  name), 
which,  in  the  modem  form,  aa  above,  the  market  still  retains.  Ii  has  been 
celebrated  in  literature  for  the  extreme  foulness  of  the  language  used  by  its 
deniiens,  especially  the  female  ones.  Hence  to  this  day  foul  language  is  ktiown 
as  Billingsgate. 

Johuon  DDCc  made  a  b«  whh  B«wdl  that  he  could  go  inio  thr  fiih-iDuliei  and  put  ■  Biliingi- 
gate  woman  in  a  paHlon  wilhoul  lajring  a  word  ihal  )hi  could  underxand.  The  doctor  com- 
mcDccd  byiilenljyindicaluig  with  hu  dok  that  her  Ash  had  p*«ted  the  Hue  in  which  a  man'i 
oUactoriet  could  endiirt  ihcir  flavor.     The  BiLlini^sgale  lady  made  a  verbal  allack.  common 

adjective — a  conjiinclioo — a  prepofidon — an  Interjection!"  BUddeoly  coolinued  the  doctor, 
■pplyina  the  baimleH  epuhets  at  proper  intervaJi.     The  nine  paru  of  «pccch  complcteJy  con- 

lAuB  ''  bladiguajdcd*'  in  a  Bet  of  unknown  (ermi  which,  not  undeniandiHE,  she  could  not 
aotwcr. — Akvinh:  BncysiofadiA  0/ AmKdtUi. 

Bills.  This  would  seem  an  nnpromlsing  subject.  Yet  a  few  specimens 
are  worth  filing  among  the  bricl-brac  of  literature.  The  trade-bills  of  Roger 
Payne,  the  great  English  bookbinder,  are  highly  valued  by  curiosity -hunters 
for  the  eccentric  remarks  with  which  he  adorned  them.  For  example,  on  one 
for  binding  a  copy  of  Barry's  "  Wines  of  the  Ancienta"  he  wrote, — 

Hotner.  the  bard  who  sung  ui  bigbeM  iinuDS, 

Had,  f«tive  gift,  a  goblet  for  his  pains; 

Falerniao  gftvc  Homce,  Virgil  fire^ 

And  bailey-wine  my  Britiih  muK  uiipire. 

Barley-wine  finlfrom  tgypi's  Icanied  ahon. 

Be  >hl»  the  gift  10  me  from  CaJven'.  store. 

An  Irish  election -bill  has  decided  merits.  During  a  contested  election 
in  Meath,  early  in  this  century.  Sir  Mark  Somerville  sent  orders  to  the  pro- 

Erietor  of  the  hotel  in  Trim  to  board  and  lod^e  all  persons  who  should  vote 
>r  him.  In  due  course  he  received  the  following  bill,  which  lie  had  framed 
and  preserved  in  Somerville  House,  Cotinly  Meath.  A  coi>y  uf  it  was  found 
in  the  month  of  April,  1816,  among  the  papers  of  the  deceased  Very  Rev, 
Archdeacon  O'Connell,  Vicai  General  of  the  Diocese  of  Meath.  It  ran  thus: 
My  bill  Your  honour. 

To  aiin(  16  frethoiden  above  Kain  for  Sir  Marks  at  js.  ed.  a  head  is  to  me     .  .  .  £,1  rta 
Tor  eatine  r6  more  helow  stain  and  two  PHeitl  after  luppcr  islotne..       ....      3iS9 

To  aim  beds  in  one  room  and  four  in  another  at  two  guioeaa  every  bed  and  not  more 

For  breakfast  on  tay  in  the  mommg.  for  every  one  of  them  and  as  many  more  as 

they  brought,  ai  near  as  J  can  guess  is  to  me  .    .       ........       .....      4  13  o 

To  raw  whiskey  and  punch  without  talking  of  pipes  and  tobacco  ai  well  as  (or  porter, 
and  u  well  as  for  hreaUasting  a  lot  above  stairs  and  for  gtatsel  and  delf  for  the 

as  lillle  aa  I  can  call  il  and  not  to  be  very  eaacl  it  is  in  all  or  thereabonU  and  not 

Fc^r  shaving  and  croppinE  of  the  heada  of  the  49  freeholders  for  Sir  Marks  al  1^.  for 

every  head  of  ibcm  by  my  bxoiher  who  liaa  a  vole,  is  10  me  .........  -     3  r^  1 

was  not  ejtpecled,  is  to  me  Icn  bogs. — I  don't  talk  of  the  Piper  or  for  keeping 


undied  by  Bryan  himself,  who  and  I  pray*  fo 
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The  fullowing  is  given  as  a  true  bill,  made  \n  an  artist,  for  repairs  and 

tet'jiichings  to  a  gallery  of  painliiigs  of  an  English  lord  in  the  year  1865 

To  filling  up  ihc  chink  in  \*x  Red  S™  »nd  repmiiing  tht  duDiagM  oT  Ph»rmoh'i  hoM. 
To  cleaning  ill  or  the  Api»lle<  and  wldiDg  an  i:iilin}y  new  Judu  licuiol. 

To  u  ■llECIIIian  in  Ihc  Belief,  mending  the  Commudmenls.  and  making  a  Dca  Lord't 

To  repairing  Nebuchadnevxar's  beard. 
To  meoding  the  pitcher  of  Rebecca. 

To  iTnewing  the  picture  of  5ani»u  in  ibechuacttr  of  a  foi-hiuiie 
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Binding.  A  famous  tract  entitled  "  De  Bibliothecis  Antediluvian  is"  pro- 
fessed 10  give  information  about  the  libraries  of  Setli  and  Enoch.  Setting  aside 
this  information  as  not  up  to  the  retiuirements  of  modern  historical  criticism,  it 
is  fairly  safe  to  assume  (hat  the  earliest  germ  of  bookbinding  was  to  be  found 
among  the  Assyrians,  who  wrote  their  books  on  terra-colta  (ablets,  and  en- 
closed these  tablets  in  clay  receptacles  which  had  to  be  broken  before  the 
contents  could  be  reached.  Tamil  manuscripts  of  eilreme  antiquity  are  also 
extant,  to  which  a  rounded  form  has  been  given  by  the  simple  expedieni  of 
using  larger  leaves  al  the  centre  and  adding  others  gradually  shortened  at 
each  side.  The  circle  is  surrounded  by  a  melal  band,  tightly  fastened  by  a 
hook.  How  far  the  Greeks  improved  upon  these  primitive  methods  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  as  their  lileraiurc  furnishes  no  details  on  the  subject,  but  there 
is  a  tradidon  that  the  Athenians  raised  a  statue  (o  Phillatius.  who  invented  a 

f;lue  for  fastening  together  leaves  of  parchment  or  papyrus.  Nay,  Suidas,  who 
ived  in  the  tenth  century,  contends  thai  the  Golden  Fleece  was  only  a  book 
bound  in  sheepskin  which  taught  the  art  of  making  gold.  Hid  the  Komans, 
profiling  by  the  invention  of  Phillatius,  glue  (heit  papyrus  leaves  into  booksF 
A  pretty  controversy  might  be  raised  over  a  passage  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters 
(o  Atlicus.  He  asks  lor  a  couple  of  librarians  to  glue  {g/ulinare)  his  books. 
Dibdin  translates  the  word  "conglutinale."  That  first  syllable  is  the  bone  of 
contention.  Did  Cicero  mean  to  have  his  manusctipIS  made  up  in  books,  or 
did  he  only  require  (he  sheeU  (o  be  fastened  inlo  rolls,  in  (he  usual  Roman 
manner?  Dibdin  believes  the  former.  But  it  is  an  article  of  faith  with  (he 
modern  bibliophile  that  Dilidin  made  a  mistake  wherever  possible,  and  that 
mistakes  were  possible  to  him  where  Ihey  would  have  been  impossible  to  any 
one  else.  Nevertheless,  the  papyrus  rolls  were  in  their  way  handsome  speci- 
mens of  the  ar(  of  bookbinding,  with  their  leather  covers,  gold  bosses,  gold 
cylinder,  "nd  perfumed  illuminated  leaves.    Medieval  bindings  were  gener- 
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ally  of  carved  ivory,  meUl,  or  wood,  ca/^tedwith  stamped  leather,  and 
frequently  adorned  with  bosses  of  gold,  gems,  ar.<j  precious  stones.  Of  course 
they  could  not  be  kept  on  shelves,  like  modern  voTTimes :  they  would  have 
scratched  one  another.  Elach  had  its  embroidered,^i'%'^  case,  or  chanise^  and, 
when  especially  valuable,  its  casket  of  gold.  BoqU^  fp^  Ijbraries,  churches, 
and  other  public  places  were  protected  from  theft  by  Lei:ig  chained  to  shelves 
and  reading-desks.  When,  as  often  happened,  the  volume  was  loo  heavy  to 
be  lifted,  the  desk  upon  which  it  was  chained  was  made  to  revf)^ve.  A  print  in 
La  Croix's  **  Le  Moyen  Age  et  la  Renaissance,"  representing  tlie  li'Ardry  in  the 
University  of  Leyden,  shows  that  this  custom  continued  down  to  the  reven- 
teenth  century.  Books  so  chained  were  called  Catenati.  With  thfe  "liv/ection 
of  printing,  regular  bookbinding,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  worA,'beg?w. 
Wooden  covers  and  stamped  pig-skin  gradually  gave  way  before  the  li-gfHtir 
styles  introduced  by  the  Italians  and  perfected  by  the  French.  Early  in  t^*^ 
sixteenth  century  morocco  was  introduced,  the  arts  of  the  printer  and  tHe 
binder  were  differentiated,  and  new  decorations  testified  to  the  conservation 
of  energy  thus  attained  and  its  direction  into  the  right  channel.  The  bindings 
affected  by  the  great  people  of  the  court  of  France  had  a  distinct  individuality. 
Henri  II.  and  Diane  de  Poictieis  displayed  the  crescent,  the  bow,  and  the 
quiver  of  Diana,  and  the  blended  initials  H.  and  D.  Francis  I.  had  his  sala- 
manders, Marguerite  the  flower  from  which  she  derived  her  name.  The  pious 
Henri  III.  rejoiced  in  figures  of  the  Crucifixion,  in  counterfeit  tears  with  long 
curly  tails,  and  in  various  emblems  of  mortality.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  it 
l)ecame  fashionable  to  emboss  the  owner's  arms  upon  his  books.  Madame  de 
Maintenon  had  her  famous  copy  of  the  "  De  Imitatione  Christi"  so  decorated, 
— the  copy  which  contained  the  engraving  of  the  lady  saying  her  prayers  at 
St-Cyr,  when  the  roof  of  the  chapel  opens  and  a  divme  voice  says,  **  This  is 
she  in  whose  beauty  the  king  is  well  pleased."  But  the  engraving  was 
thought  indiscreet  and  suppressed.  These  blazons  needed  no  special  skill, 
and  they  do  not  improve  the  beauty  of  a  volume,  but  they  are  now  valued  at 
exorbitant  prices  if  they  evidence  that  the  book  belonged  to  some  f2.mous 
library  or  some  exalted  personage.  In  the  eighteenth  century,  ornamental 
figures  of  birds  and  flowers  became  common,  together  with  mosaics  of  various- 
colored  leather.  The  Revolution  brought  temporary  ruin  upon  the  art  of 
bookbinding.  Morocco  was  culpable  luxury,  and  coats  of  arms  were  an  insult 
to  the  Republic  There  is  an  oft-quoted  story  of  the  French  literary  man  of 
1794,  a  great  reader,  who  always  stripped  off  the  covers  of  his  books  and 
threw  them  out  of  his  window.  What  had  a  citizen  to  do  with  morocco  bind- 
ings, with  the  gildings  of  Le  Gascon  or  Derome,  the  trappings  of  an  effete 
aristocracy  ?  Perhaps  he  was  right.  A  working-man  of  letters,  like  a  wOrk- 
ing-man  of  any  other  guild,  cannot  use  a  gorgeously-bound  book  as  one  of  the 
implements  of  his  trade.  He  puts  an  inky  pen  into  the  leaves  of  one  volume, 
he  lajrs  another  on  its  face,  he  uses  the  leg  of  a  chair  to  keep  a  folio  open  and 
to  mark  the  pregnant  passage.  But  there  is  a  class  of  drones,  of  literary 
voluptuaries  and  sybarites,  who  love  to  see  their  libraries  well  clothed. 

Perhaps  the  most  unique  binding  in  the  world  is  in  the  Albert  Memorial 
Exhibition  in  Exeter,  England.  It  is  a  Tegg's  edition  of  Milton  (1852),  and, 
according  to  an  affidavit  pasted  on  the  fly-leaf,  the  binding  is  part  of  the  skin 
of  one  C^orge  Cudmore,  who  was  executed  at  Devon  March  25,  1 830.  The 
skin  is  dressed  white,  and  looks  something  like  pig-skin  in  grain  and  texture. 

Bird.  A  bird  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bnah.  Will  Somers, 
the  celebrated  jester  to  Henry  VIII.,  happened  to  call  on  Lord  Surrey,  whom 
he  had  often,  by  a  well-timed  jest,  saved  from  the  king's  displeasure,  and 
who,  consequently,  was  always  glad  to  see  him.  He  was  on  this  occasion 
ushered  into  the  aviarvt  where  he  found  my  lord  amusing  himself  with  his 

9* 
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birds.     Somers  happened  tn  "ai!iiA-e  the  plur 

Lady,  my  prince  of  nits,  I'wtK  eive  it  to  you."  Will  skipped  about  wilh 
light,  and  swore  by  the4>reil  Harry  he  was  a  moat  noble  genlleman.  Away 
went  Will  wilh  his  kwwfiiih^r,  lelltng  all  his  acquaintances  whom  he  met  that 
his  friend  Surrey  htd^Et  preaenled  him  with  it.  Now,  it  so  happened  Ihal 
Lord  Nor[hampt6ii,''v'no  had  seen  this  bird  [he  day  previous,  arrived  at  I  Jird 
Surrey's  jusl-^s  Wiif  Somers  had  left,  with  the  intention  of  asking  the  bird  uf 
Surrey  foe  a  present  to  a  lady  friend.  Great  was  his  chagrin  on  finding  the 
bird  goct. '•Sltrrey.  however,  consoled  him  wilh  saying  that  he  knew  Somers 
wouUI^'.^'toFe  it  if  he  (Surrey)  promised  him  two  some  other  day.  Away 
weni.a~BieSiienger  to  the  prince  of  wits,  whom  he  found  in  raptures  with  his 
tfirfl.  fid  to  whom  he  delivered  his  lord's  message.  Great  was  Will'*  sur- 
\  pt>e,*bul  he  was  not  to  be  bamboozled  by  even  the  monarch  himself  "Sirrah," 
--'tard  Will,  "  lell  your  master  that  I  am  much  obliged  for  his  liberal  offer  of  two 
-for  one,  but  Ihal  I  preler  one  bird  in  hand  to  Iwo  in  the  bush."  This  is  the 
good  old  story  told  about  Ihe  phrase,  but,  if  true,  Somers  was  quoting  rather 
than  originating,  as  the  proverb  antedates  him.  The  analogous  Ficnch  saying 
is  "Un  tiens  vaut  deux  lu  I'auras." 

Bixd.  A  little  bird  told  ma.  An  almost  universal  adage,  based  on  Ihe 
popular  idea  that  this  apparently  ubiquitous  wanderer,  from  the  vantage-point 
of  the  upper  air,  spied  uul  all  strange  and  secret  things,  and  revealed  them  to 
such  as  cuutd  undersland.  Thus,  in  Eccles.  x,  lo:  "Curse  not  Ihe  king,  no, 
not  in  Ihy  Ihoughi ;  and  curse  nut  the  rich  in  thy  bed-chamber  :  for  a  bird  of 
the  air  shall  carry  the  voice,  and  that  which  halli  wings  shall  lell  Ihe  matler-" 
The  Greek  and  Konian  soollisayers  nol  only  drew  auguries  Irom  the  flight  of 
birds,  but  some  pretended  to  a  knowledge  of  their  language  which  made  them 
privy  lo  Ihe  secrets  they  had  lo  reveal.  And  how  was  this  knowledge 
attained  ?  There  were  various  recipes.  Pliny  recommends  a  mixture  of 
snake's  and  bird's  blood.  Mclanipus  is  more  exacting,  lie  says  you  must 
have  youc  ears  licked  by  a  dragon  i   but  then  few  of  u     '' —    ~  '  ' 

Solomon,  according  .       _,         ^       ^ 

doing*  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  Mahomet  himself  was  inslrucled  by  a  pigeon, 
which  whispered  in  his  ear  in  presence  of  the  multiiude.  In  the  Mahabharata, 
King  Nsinara  Is  taught  by  a  dove,  which  is  Ihe  spirit  of  God.  In  Ihe  old 
wood-cuts  of  the  "Golden  Legends"  the  Popes  are  diatingnished  by  a  dove 
whispering  in  their  ear.  In  Ihe  Saga  of  Siegfried  Ihe  hero  understands  bird- 
language,  and  receives  advice  from  his  feathered  friends.  And  talking  birds, 
as  well  as  other  animals,  appear  in  the  (oik-lore  of  every  counlry.  Proverbial 
and  popular  literature  also  abound  wilh  allusions  lo  ihe  spying  habits  of  birds, 
—from  the  old  Greek  saw,  "  None  sees  me  but  the  bird  that  flielh  by,"  to  Ihe 
passage  in  the  Nlbelungen  Lied,  one  of  many,  "No  one  hears  us  bul  God 
and  the  forest  bird."  An  eavesdropper  is  ever  a  gossip,  so  il  Is  an  easy  tran- 
sition from  lislening  lo  repealing  what  is  heard. 
TheveryIasllinesufShakespeare's"Henry  IV.,  ParlIL"refertooursub}ecl' 

WhoK  mutic  10  mr  ihEnkiug  pleued  ihc  king. 


t  needy  who  gives 
quickly")-     Even  a  prompt  remsal,  according  to  the  same  authority,  should  be 

Erompi ;  "  Pars  est  bencGcii  quod  petilur  si  cito  neees"  ("  A  prompt  refusal 
as  in  pan  the  grace  of  a  favor  granted").  And  Shakespeare's  lines  are  used 
to  urge  expeililion  in  all  things,  good  or  evil : 


L 
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QuKii  Elinbnh  w& 

1  tluti  tell   svlybiidAt  guicitad^:  if  you  arut  tbem  ip«<lUy,  It 
KKHKT."— Hacon  :  A/olii^i,  Na.ji. 

BUllop  (Gr.  MoHHroc  "overlooker,"  "overseer").  A 
word-chanae,  as  etfecled  by  the  genius  of  differrnl  tong 
the  English  htiufi  and  the  French  Jv/aue.  Buih  are  (i 
furnishing,  perhaps,  the  only  example  ot  iwo  words  from 

mudifying  Ihemselves  in  hutoricai  tima  as  nol  lu  have  .  .     _ 

(Of  course  many  words  from  a  far-off  Aryan  stem  are  in  Ihe  same  condition.) 
The  English  strikes  off  the  initial  and  lerminal  syllables,  leaving  only  piscop, 
which  the  Saxon  preference  fur  (he  softer  labial  and  hissing  sounds  modified 
inlo  bishop.  £v6quc  (formerly  evesque)  merely  softens  Ihe  /  into  v  and 
drops  the  last  syllable. 

Biter  Bit  A  proverbial  phrase  meaning  (hat  one  is  caught  in  one's  own 
trap,  that  the  tables  have  been  turned.  Bi(er  is  an  old  word  r<ir  sharper,  and 
may  be  found  with  (hat  meaning  at  least  as  far  back  as  16S0.  But  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century  the  humorous  diversion  known  as  a  bile  was  introduced 
into  exalted  circles.  Swift,  in  a  letter  to  Kev.  Dr.  Tisdall,  December  16, 1703, 
describes  it  thus  :  "  I'll  leach  you  a  way  to  outwit  Mrs.  Johtison  ;  it  is  a  new- 
bihloned  way  of  being  willy,  and  (hey  call  it  a  bite.  You  must  ask  a  banter- 
ing question,  or  (ell  some  damned  lie  in  a  serious  manner,  and  then  she  will 
answer  or  speak  as  if  yon  were  in  earnesl,  and  then  cry  you. '  Madam,  there's 
a  bile !'  1  would  not  have  you  undervalue  this,  for  i(  is  the  cons<an(  amuse- 
ment in  court,  and  everywhere  else  among  (he  erea(  people ;  and  1  let  you 
know  it,  ill  order  to  have  it  obtain  among  you,  and  teach  you  a  new  reluie- 
menL"  Now,  when  (he  gudgeon  refused  to  rise  to  the  bait,  one  can  well 
understand  that  the  biter  might  be  said  to  be  bit.  Another  very  plausible 
derivation  of  the  phrase,  which,  even  if  nol  its  actual  origin,  undoubtedly  helped 
to  establish  i(  in  popular  favor,  is  thus  suggested  by  a  correspondent  m  Afalei 
and  Quirict  (sixth  series,  iv.  544) :  "A  case  came  within  my  own  knowledge 
nol  long  ago,  where  the  severe  remedy  was  tried  of  biting  a  child  who  had 
contracted  Ihe  habi(  of  biting  others.  I  have  no  doubt  (hat  it  will  be  found 
to  be  a  recogniied  part  of  old-fashioned  nursery  discipline,  which  gave  rise  lo 
the  common  expression,  the  biter  Ihl" 

n  applied  10  the  end  of  a  ship's 
ok"  explains  i(  as  "that  part  of 
the  cable  which  is  abaft  (he  Utli," — two  main  pieces  of  timber  to  which  a 
cable  is  fastened  when  a  ship  rides  at  anchor.  When  a  chain  or  rope  is  paid 
out  (o  Ihe  biller  end,  no  more  remains  to  Ik  let  go.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
the  phra'^e  "  to  the  bitter  end"  was  originally  used  as  equivalent  to  ihe  ex- 
treme end,  but  the  non-naulical  mind  (misinterpreting  Ihe  word  Htler)  gradu- 
ally made  it  synonymous  with  to  the  bitter  dregs,  to  the  death,  in  a  severe  or 
pitiless  manner,  from  a  fancied  analogy  lo  such  expressions  as  a  "bitlei  foe," 

Bitter  Siveet  In  "  As  you  Like  It,"  Shakespeare  makes  his  Jaqnes  speak 
of  "  chewing  the  cud  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancies"  (Act  iv.,  Sc.  ^).  Some  edi- 
Hona  would  have  us  read  food  instead  of  cud,  hul  the  proverbial  use  of  the 
phrase  discards  all  conjcctHral  amendment, — Ihe  more  so  thai  in  this  case  it  is 
a  distinct  defilement  of  sense  and  sound.    The  close  approximation  of  pleas- 
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Quarlcs  comes  veiy  close  to  the  Shakespearian  phrase  in  the  line. 

And  here  are  a  few  more  examples : 

S(U1  i^Kn  Kxy  plcuun  l«di 

S«c  Jt  kindred  grief  punuc ; 
Behind  ibe  itepi  thai  miicfy  (rcadi 

Approaching  coodwl  view. 
Tbe  huet  of  blin  moje  brightly  gtow 
OuitiKd  by  uhlo  linu  oTwoe, 
And,  blended,  form  with  utfiil  strife 
The  URDgth  and  barmoDy  of  Ufo. 

Untier  pl«B5tm  pain  Ilea. 

tMBBSOI.:   TkiSfianl. 
A  nun  of  pkaHire  is  a  man  of  paioj. 

Vouhg:  Nitltl  TlM^ktt. 
Street  la  pleaaiue  aAir  pain. 

DiiYnKii :  Aliiaitdtr'i  Font. 
Tbiu  sricf  HiJI  mada  upon  the  heela  of  pleaaure. 

Conchbvb:  TAiO'dBa4:Ai/rr,Aar.,St.i. 

'm'n  and  Jmlltl.  Act  U.,  Sc.  * 

BUok  and  White, — i.^.,  black  ink  and  while  paper.  To  put  a  thing  down 
In  black  and  while  is  lo  pieservc  it  in  print  or  in  writing.  The  phrase  is  at 
least  as  old  as  Ben  Jonson's  time  : 

Iha.eithQt  in  black  and  wiavciJ%iU  tni  Huvamnl^.—Kvtry  Mtninkii  Htimnr, 
Acllv.,Sc.i. 

There  is  a  current  phrase  for  a  paradoxical  or  illogical  reasoner,  "  He  Would 
try  lo  prove  liiat  black  is  while."  Curiously  enough,  in  the  etymological  sense 
black  u  white.  The  word  black  (Anglo-Saxon  bloc,  Uaec)  is  Tunda  men  tally 
the  same  as  the  old  German  black,  now  only  to  be  found  in  two  or  three  com- 
pounds.— t.g.,  Btaehfild,  a  level  lield.  It  meant  originally  level,  bare,  and  was 
used  to  denote  black,  bare  of  color.  But  the  nasalised  form  of  black  is  blank, 
which  also  meant  originally  bate,  and  was  used  in  the  sense  of  white,  because 
while  is  (apparently)  bate  of  color. 

Black  Box.  When  Chatles  II,  was  king  and  the  Duke  of  York  heir 
presumptive,  a  large  party  of  the  common  people  wished  to  have  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth,  Charles's  putative  son,  recognized  as  heir  to  the  crown,  and  a 
legend  was  started  that  there  existed  somewhere  a  black  box  containing  a 
written  marriage  contract  between  the  king  and  Monmouth's  mother,  the 
"bold,  brown,  and  beautiful"  Lucy  Waiters.  In  "  Lorna  Doone,"  John  Ridd 
says  of  his  mother,  "  She  often  declared  that  il  would  be  as  famous  in  history 
as  the  Rye  House,  or  the  meal-tub,  or  Ihe  great  black  box,  in  which  she  was 
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Black  Monday.  The  name  given  to  a  memorable  Easter  Monday  in  the 
year  1351,  which  was  very  dark  and  misty.  A  great  deal  of  hail  fell,  and  the 
cold  is  said  to  have  been  so  intense  that  hundreds  died  from  its  effects.  The 
name  afterwards  came  to  be  applied  to  the  Monday  after  Easter  of  each 
year.  It  is  also  a  school-boy  term  for  the  Monday  on  which  school  reopens 
after  vacation. 

Black  Watch.  The  name  by  which  the  Forty-Second  Highlanders  are 
familiarly  known  in  the  British  army.  Among  the  many  deeds  of  daring  per- 
formed by  them  in  recent  wars  three  stand  out  pre-eminent.  They  were  one 
of  the  three  Highland  regiments  with  which  Sir  Colin  Campbell  (afterwards 
Lord  Clyde)  broke  the  Russian  centre  at  the  Alma,  on  the  20th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1854.  Thev  formed  part  of  the  immortal  "thin  red  line  tipped  with 
steel"  against  which  an  overwhelming  Russian  force  shattered  itself  in  the 
memorable  attack  upon  Balaklava  five  weeks  later.  In  the  advance  upon 
Coomassie  during  General  Wolseley's  Ashantee  campaign,  in  January,  1874, 
the  •*  Black  Watch"  bore  the  brunt  of  the  great  fight  at  Amoaful,  suffering 
severe  loss  in  carrying  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  a  thick  wood  held  by  na- 
tive sharp-shooters.  Indeed,  they  have  fully  obeyed  the  injunction  with  which 
their  chief  led  them  up  the  Alma  hillside :  "Now,  my  men,  make  me  proud 
of  the  Highland  Brigade." 

Blarney  literally  means  a  little  field  (Irish  blarna^  diminutive  of  blar^  a 
*'  field").  Its  popular  signification  of  flattery,  palavering  rhodomontade,  or 
wheedling  eloquence  may  have  originated  in  Lord  Clancarty's  frequent  promises, 
when  the  prisoner  of  Sir  George  Carew,  to  surrender  his  strong  castle  of  Blarney 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  queen,  and  as  often  inventing  some  smooth  and  plausi- 
ble excuse  for  exonerating  himself  from  his  promise.  Blarney  Castle,  now  a 
very  imposing  ruin,  situated  in  the  village  of  Blarney,  some  four  miles  from 
Cork,  was  built  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Cormac  McCarthy, 
the  Prince  of  Desmond.  No  one  appears  to  know  the  exact  origin  of  the 
famous  Blarney  Stone,  or  whence  it  derived  its  miraculous  power  of  endowing 
those  who  kiss  it  with  the  gift  of  "blarney."  In  some  way  it  found  itself  one 
day  upon  the  very  pinnacle  of  the  castle  tower  with  the  date  1703  carved  upon 
it.  It  is  now  preserved  and  held  in  place  by  two  iron  girders  oetween  huge 
merlons  of  the  northern  projecting  parapet,  nearly  a  hundred  feet  al>ove  the 
ground.  To  kiss  it  has  been  the  ambition  of  many  generations,  who  labori- 
ously climb  up  to  its  dangerous  eminence.  Sir  Walter  Scott  himself  did  not 
feel  degraded  by  following  the  general  example.  Like  the  famous  toe  of  St. 
Peter*s  statue  ni  Rome,  the  lip-service  of  tourists  is  gradually  wearing  it 
away.  The  date  has  already  been  obliterated,  and  the  shape  and  size  have 
altered  so  much  that  people  who  visit  it  at  long  intervals  find  it  difficult  to 
believe  it  is  the  same  stone. 


I,  in  English  and  American  slang,  a  euphemism  for  the  infernal 
regions,  from  the  flames  which  theologians  are  wont  to  describe.  This  is 
evidently  the  meaning  in  expressions  like  "  Go  to  blazes  !*'  But  in  what  looks 
at  first  sight  like  an  identical  expression,  "  Drunk  as  blazes,"  another  ety- 
mology has  been  suggested,  making  it  a  corruption  of  Blaisers  or  Blaizers, — 
!>.,  the  mummers  who  took  part  in  the  processions  in  honor  of  the  good  bishop 
and  martyr  St  Blaise,  patron  saint  of  English  wool-combers.  The  uniform 
conviviality  on  these  occasions  made  the  simile  an  appropriate  one. 

Blessing — Curse.  Walter  Scott  makes  one  of  his  characters  desaibe 
Rob  Roy  as  "  o*er  bad  for  blessing,  and  o'er  good  for  banning."  This  same 
antithesis  had  already  been  put  into  proverbial  verse  form  : 
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Tod  Iwd  for  ■  faletidiig;^  loo  rood  for  a  cunc, 
I  wijh  in  my  uul  you  were  beueror  wane. 

In  the  same  trif  Corneille  said  of  Richelieu,  after  his  death, — 

BllndnuD'B  Holiday,  a  hunmrous  locution,  fotmerly  used  more  widelj' 
than  at  present,  to  dcsignale  the  lime  jiisl  before  the  candles  or  lamps  are 
lighted,  when  it  is  loo  dark  to  work  and  one  is  obliged  to  rest,  or  "take  a 
holiday."  With  'ihe  superior  readiness  of  gas  and  electricity,  the  holiday  now 
need  be  of  infiniiesimal  duration.  The  phrase  is  foinid  as  far  back  as  1599, 
in  Nash's  "  Lenten  SiufTe"  \.HaH.  Mite.,  vi.  167) :  "  What  will  not  blind  Cuptd 
do  in  the  night,  which  la  his  blindman's  holiday  f"  Swift's  "  Polite  Conversa- 
tion," a  mine  of  conlemporary  atang,  does  nol  overlook  this  phrase  :  "  Indeed, 
madam,  il  is  blindman's  holiday  ;  we  shall  soon  be  all  of  a  Color." 

Blookm  of  FITS,  a  phrase  that  became  famous  in  American  politics  during 
the  Harrison-Cleveland  Presidenlial  campaign  (1S8S).  The  Dtmocratic  man- 
agers made  wide  circulation  of  a  letter  alleged  to  have  been  wriitcii  by  Colonel 
W.  W.  Dudley,  Treasurer  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  lis  most 
salient  feature  was  a  recommendation  to  secure  "floaters  in  blocks  of  five." 
This  was  construed  to  mean  the  purchase  of  voters  at  wholesale  rates.  Colonel 
Dudley  denied  the  letter,  and  instituted  suits  for  libel,  which  were  abandoned 

■ppeuiihu.nl'nrill,  wc  tuvclurc  only  a  modilicaUon  oTui  old  scheme.  Say>  Suida*  uoder 
Ihe  w«tl  <iifa{f(r0Hi, "  Tfaii  ptkruc  oriaijIHled  rrom  ihe  pnclkr  of  bntung  mer,  by  lens. 
Uuididdies  for  office,  oc  penom  wiih  a  job  to  carry  thrDuah,  uied  id  deni  oui  iheir  bnbes  10 
btocki  of  len."  Anyiiu.  Iht  accuur  of  Sncntn.  uuially  hu  the  ditcredit  of  iiiiraduciiiE  iha 
lyueoi  bito  Ibe  courts,  lad.  u  a  renni  commenuiuT  leinulis, ''  doubileis  ■  jucymui  would  feeJ 

Stholm  have  always  Ijeen  in  Ihe  dark  al»UI  Ihe  details  of  this  scheme,  and  a  monogiaph  on 

vtry  jpaicfully  received.— M.  H.  Mohuah,  Id  a  letter  to  N,  V.  Natiai  of  NoTemlKr  11.  i88q. 

Blood  la  thiokw  than  wator,— if.,  a  relation  is  dearer  than  a  sttani;er. 
This  phrase  is  aometimes  ascribed  lo  Commodore  Tatnall,  of  the  United 
Sutes  Navy,  who  assisted  the  English  in  Chinese  waters,  and,  in  his  despatch 
to  his  government,  justified  his  interference  in  these  words.  Somelinies  it  is 
ascribed  lo  Scott,  who  puts  it  in  Ihe  mouth  oi  Kailie  Nicol  Jarvie  in  "  Guy 
Mannering,"  ch.  »xvii.  Bui  Tatnall  and  ScotI  were  merely  Quoting  an  old 
saw  duly  recorded  in  "Ray's  Proverbs"  (1672!,  which  was  probably  in  common 
use  long  before.  Blood  stands  for  traceable,  admitted  consanguinity;  water, 
for  the  chill  and  colorless  fluid  thai  fluws  (hrouch  the  veins  of  the  rest  of 
mankind,  homines  Aomim  lupi,  who  take  but  cold  interest  in  the  happiness 
of  a  stranger.  Water,  loo,  m  our  early  wtilets,  was  symbolic  of  loo>'enes.'<, 
inattachmeut,  falsity.  "  Unstable  as  water"  is  the  scriptural  phrase.  Thicker 
■igniiies  greater  consistency  and  substance, — hence  closeness  of  attachment, 
adhesiveness.  "  As  thick  as  thieves."  =  as  close  as  bad  men  when  banding  fur 
evil  enterprise.  Blood  is  always  thought  binding.  Conspirators  have  signed 
their  bonds  with  their  own  blood,  as  martyrs  have  their  attestation  of  the 
truth.  "  He  cemented  the  union  of  the  two  families  by  marriage,"  Is  a  stock 
phrase  with  historians.  Quitting  metaphor  for  physical  fact,  we  find  that  Ihe 
blood  as  well  as  the  hair  ai  oxen  has  been  used  to  bind  mnrtar  together  and 
give  greater  consistency  than  mere  water,  as  is  reported  of  the  White  Tower 
of  Ijindon. 

The  proverb  may  also  allude  to  the  s]iiritual  relationship  which,  according 
lo  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Is  created  between  the  sponsor  and  the  child 
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B  of  baptism.  The  telalionship  by  blood  would 
Ihan  one  originating  in  wa.ter. 

Bloody,  a  vulgar  intensive  used  in  a  variety  of  ways,  especially  by  London 
roughs.  Ur.  Murray  rejects  all  derivations  which  would  imply  any  profane 
origin,  such  aa'sblood  ur  the  very  absurd  Uy'r  Lady  sueeeslcd  by  MaxO'Kell. 
He  holds  that  there  is  good  reason  to  think  it  was  at  ffrst  a  reference  to  ihe 
habits  of  the  "bloods"  or  aristocratic  rowdies  of  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
and  the  beginning  of  the  eiehtceulh  century.  Bloody  drunk  must  originally  have 
meant  as  drunk  as  a  blood;  thence  the  adjective  was  extended  to  kindred  ex- 
pressions, its  popularity  being  greatly  enhanced  by  its  sanguinary  sound  and 
Its  affiliation  with  the  adjective  in  bloody  murder,  bloody  butcher,  etc 

Bloodj  ohaain,  To  •bake  bands  aoroMi  the.  An  American  phrase 
which  sprang  up  immediately  after  the  civil  war,  among  those  peace-lovinfc 
orators,  writers,  and  speakers  who  were  anxious  to  obliterate  all  memories  of 
the  fratricidal  struggle.  People  of  an  opposite  temper  were  said  to  "  wave  the 
bloody  shirL" 

Bloody  shirt  In  American  political  stang,  "  to  wave  the  bloodv  shirt," 
sometimes  euphemiied  into  "the  ensanguined  garment."  means  to  keep  up 
tbe  sectional  issues  of  the  civil  war  by  appeals  to  prejudice  and  passion. 
A  probable  origin  of  the  phrase  may  be  found  in  a  Corsican  custom  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  obiiolete.  In  the  days  of  the  fierce  vetidelte — the  feuds  which 
divided  Corsion  family  from  family— bloodshed  was  a  common  occurrence. 
Before  the  burial  of  a  murdered  man  tilt  gridaia  was  celebrated.  This  word, 
which  literally  means  a  crying  aloud,  may  be  translated  a  "  wake."  The  body 
of  the  victim  was  laid  upon  a  plank  ;  his  useless  fire-arms  were  place<l  near 
bis  hand,  and  his  blood-stained  shirt  was  hung  above  his  head.  Around  the 
rude  bier  sat  a  circle  of  women,  wrapped  in  their  black  mantles,  who  rocked 
themselves  to  and  fro  with  strange  waitings.  The  men,  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  murdered  man,  fully  armed,  stood  around  the  room,  mad  with  thirst 
for  revenge.  Then  one  of  the  women— the  wife  or  mother  or  sister  of  the 
dead  man — with  a  sharp  scream  would  snatch  the  bloody  shirt,  and,  waving 
it  aloft,  begin  the  vectn), — the  lamentation.  This  rhythmic  discourse  was 
made  up  of  alternate  expressions  of  love  tor  the  dead  and  hatred  of  his 
enemies ;  and  its  startling  images  and  tremendous  curses  were  echoed  in  the 
faces  and  mutlerings  of  the  armed  mourners.  It  was  by  a  not  unnatural  tran- 
sition that  the  phrase  "bloody  shirt"  became  applied  to  demagogical  uiler- 
ancei  concerning  the  Southern  Rebel liorL 

Blua  is  a  favorite  adjective  for  the  impossible  in  popular  phrase  and  fable. 
The  Blue  Flower  of  the  German  romanticists  represented  the  ideal,  the 
unattainable;  and  in  France  Alphonse  Karr  has  domesticated  the  similar 
expression  "blue  roses."  "  Once  in  a  blue  moon"  means  never.  "To  blush 
like  a  blue  dog."  an  expression  that  is  preserved  in  Swift's  "  Polite  Conver- 
sation," means  not  to  blush  at  all.  More  than  a  century  earlier,  however, 
Stephen  Gosson,  in  the  "  Apologie  for  the  -School  of  Abuse"  ( 1579),  speaks 
with  similar  meaning  of  "blushing  like  a  black  dog."  Sometimes  blue  is 
used  as  an  intensive.  Thus,  school-boys  speak  of  "blue  feat"  and  "blue 
funk,"  and  the  phrase  to  "drink  till  all  is  blue"  is  at  least  as  old  as  Ford's 
"Lady's  Trial"  (1639).  "Blue  ruin"  is  a  popular  English  epithet  for  an 
inferior  sort  of  gin,  and  finds  its  analogue  in  the  French  "vin  bleu"  applied 
to  thin  sour  wine.  In  French  also,  as  in  English,  blue  is  a  syi>onyme  for 
despondency.  "To  be  in  the  blues,"  "to  have  a  fit  of  the  blue  devils,"  has 
its  Gallic  equivalent  in  "en  voir  des  bleues" — a  variant  of  "en  voir  des 
grists" — and  "en  ftre  bleu,"  "en  rester  tout  bleu," — all  meaning  to  despair,  tu 
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meet  with  buffering  or  disappointmenL  In  English  slang  "to  talk  blue"  ia 
lo  talk  immodcstl)'.  "  Blue  blues"  means  hell, — probably  from  the  sulphur 
a^iocialcd  with  ii.  A  "blue  aptun"  is  an  amateur  statesman,  from  (he  blue 
apron  once  boiiie  by  tiadesmen  generally, — now  restricted  to  butchers,  lish' 
mongers,  poullerers,  etc 

BliM  Blood.  This  term  comes  from  the  Spanish  ctpieiuiun  langre  atiil 
applied  to  the  aristocracy  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  After  the  Moors  were 
driven  out  of  Spain,  the  aristocracy  was  held  tu  consist  of  those  who  traced 
their  lineage  back  to  the  lime  before  the  Moorish  conquest,  and  especially  to 
the  fair-haired  and  lighl-complexiuned  Guths.  Their  veins  naturally  appeared 
through  iheit  skin  of  a  blue  color,  while  the  blood  of  the  masses,  contaminated 
by  Ihe  Moorish  infusion  and  to  lesser  degree  by  miscegenation  with  neetoes 
and  Basques,  showed  dark  upon  their  hands  and  laces.  So  the  white  Span- 
iards of  old  race  came  to  declare  thai  (heir  blood  was  blue,  while  that  of^the 
common  people  was  black.  Owing  to  intermarriage,  there  is  very  little 
genuine  blue  blood  left  in  Spain  ;  but  a  Spanish  family  remaining  peifeclly  fair 
and  purely  Gothic,  and  holding  position  and  rank  for  centuries,  is  lo  be  (onnd 
in  Yucatan  a(  (he  present  day. 

In  England,  however,  it  was  anciently  held  that  the  (hick  and  dark  blood 
was  the  best.  "Thin -blooded"  or  "  pale -blooded"  means  weak  and  cowardly. 
Shakes|>eare  never  loaded  words  more  heavily  with  significance  thati  when  he 
made  Lucio  call  Angelo,  in  "Measure  for  Measure," — 


Blue  Hen'a  ClUcluiia,  a  nickname  for  the  inhabitants  of  Delaware.  The 
accepted  origin  is  that  one  Captain  Caldwell,  who  commanded  a  Delaware 
regiment,  was  notorious  for  his  love  of  cock- fighting.  He  drilled  his  men 
admirably,  and  they  were  known  in  the  army  as  "Caldwell's  game-cocks." 
The  gallant  captain  held  a  peculiar  theory  that  nu  cock  was  really  game  unless 
it  came  from  a  blue  hen  ;  and  ihis  led  to  the  substitution  of  Blue  Hen's 
Chickens  as  a  nickname  for  his  regiment.  After  the  Revolutionary  war  Ihe 
nickname  was  applied  indiscriminately  (o  all  Uelawareans. 

Bine  LiEtata,  an  American  political  term.  When  the  British  fleet  lay  off 
New  London,  Connecticut,  during  the  war  of  l8i3,  blue-lights  were  frequently 
seen  near  the  shore.  These  Coinmodi>re  Decatur,  whose  ships  lay  near  by, 
attributed  to  traitors  ;  though,  indeed,  facta  go  to  prove  that  no  American  was 
ever  discovered  burning  one.  Goodrich,  in  his  "  Recollections,"  says.  "  Blttt 
Lighli,  meaning  treason  on  the  part  of  Connecticut  Federalists  during  Ihe 
war.  is  a  standard  word  in  Ihe  flash  dictionary  of  Democracy."  Again,  "  Con- 
necticut Bliu  Lights  are  the  K'iiily  monster  with  which  the  nursing  fathers 
and  mothers  of  Democracy  frighten  their  children  into  obedience — ju^t  before 


Blue  Noae,  a  common  nickname  for  a  Nova-Scoiian,  sometimes  explained 
as  an  allusion  to  the  purple  tinge  not  rarely  seen  on  Ihe  noses  of  Nova-Sco- 
tians,  and  presumably  due  lo  the  coldness  of  the  winters ;  sometimes  derived 
from  the  Hlue-nose  potato,  a  great  favorite  for  its  delicacy.  Il  is  more  prob- 
able that  (he  name  of  the  potato  was  based  on  the  sobriquet,  and  not  vice  versa. 
Hence  Blue-nose  potato  means  a  Nova  Scotia  potato. 

Blae-Stockllit  a  humorous  and  rather  contemptuous  epithet  applied  to 
an  authoress  or  a  lady  of  any  literary  pretensions  or  attainments.  With  Ihe 
altered  standard  of  judgment  as  to  female  education  (he  term  has  fallen  into 
comparative  disuse.     In  Ihe  eighteenth  century  and  (he  beginning  of  the 
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present  it  was  very  common.  The  familiar  explan^|jon  is  that  the  term  was 
first  applied  to  a  female  coterie  in  Dr.  Johnson^s  time.  But  it  is  a  question 
whether  it  arose  at  Mrs.  Montagu's  or  at  Mrs.  Vesey's  receptions,  or  what 
was  the  exact  reason  of  its  adoption.  One  story  states  that  a  Mr.  Stillingfleet 
was  one  of  the  males  admitted  to  Mrs.  Montagu's  evening  parties,  that  his 
dress  was  remarkably  plain,  even  to  a  pair  of  blue  worsted  stockings  in  lieu 
of  silk,  but  that  his  conversation  was  so  stimulating  that  in  his  absence  the 
remark  was  frequently  made,  "  We  can  do  nothing  without  the  blue  stock- 
ings." •  And  thus  by  degrees  the  title  was  established  This  version  seems  to 
be  supported  by  a  passage  in  one  of  Mrs.  Montagu's  letters  dated  1757,  where 
she  observes  that  Mr.  Stillingfleet  "  has  left  off  his  old  friends  and  his  blue 
stockings,  and  has  taken  to  frequenting  operas  and  other  gay  assemblies." 
But  in  the  **  Memoirs"  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  Blue -stockings,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth.  Carter  herself  (published  in  1816),  it  is  said  of  Mrs.  Vesey's  literary 
parties  that  *'  there  was  no  ceremony,  no  cards,  and  no  supper.  Even  dress 
was  so  little  regarded  that  a  foreign  gentleman  who  was  to  go  there  with  an 
acquaintance  was  told  i4i  jest  that  it  was  so  little  necessary  that  he  might 
appear  there,  if  he  pleased,  in  blue  stockings.  This  he  understood  in  the 
literal  sense,  and,  when  he  spoke  of  it  in  French,  called  it  the  Bas  Bleu  meet- 
ing. And  this  was  the  origin  of  the  ludicrous  appellation  of  the  Blue  Stocking 
Club."  Hannah  More,  also,  in  the  "advertisement"  to  her  pleasant  little 
poem  "The  Bas  Bleu;  or,  Conversation," writes,  "The  following  trifle  owes 
Its  birth  and  name  to  the  mistake  of  a  foreigner  of  distinction,  who  gave  the 
literal  title  of  the  Bas  Bleu  to  a  small  party  of  friends  who  have  often  been 
called,  by  way  of  pleasantry,  the  Blue-Stockings."  Surely  Hannah  must  have 
known  something  definite  about  the  derivation  of  the  title  of  her  own  beloved 
clique.  She,  too,  states  that  the  society  used  to  meet  at  Mrs.  Vesey's,  not  at 
Mrs.  Montagu's. 

Blue,  True.  The  fancy  that  blue  was  the  color  of  truth,  as  green  was  of  in- 
constancy, is  a  very  anci^^nt  one,  dating  back  to  the  party  distinctions  in  ancient 
Rome.  In  the  factions  of  the  Circus  of  the  Lower  Empire  the  em|>eror  Anas- 
tasius  secretly  favored  the  6^r^^n5,  Justinian  openly  protected  the  Blues:  thence 
the  former  became  the  emblem  of  disaffection,  and  the  latter  of  loyalty.  The 
idea  appears  very  early  in  English  literature.  Thus,  in  the  "  Squiere's  Tale" 
of  Chaucer,  we  read, — 

And  by  hire  bedde's  hed  she  made  a  mew, 

And  covered  it  with  velouettes  blew. 

In  signe  of  trouthe  that  is  in  woman  sene. 

So  in  his  "  Court  of  Love,"  line  246  : 

Loyondir  folke  (quod  she)  that  knele  in  blew, 

"Vhty  were  the  color  ay  and  ever  shal, 
In  signe  they  were  and  ever  wil  be  true, 

Withoutin  change. 

•*  True  blue"  as  the  partisan  color  of  the  Covenanters,  in  opposition  to  the 
scarlet  badge  of  Charles  L,  was  flrst  adopted  by  the  soldiers  of  Lesley  and 
Montrose  in  1639,  partly  under  the  influence  of  the  Mosaical  precept,  "Speak 
to  the  children  of  Israel,  and  bid  them  that  they  make  them  fringes  in  the 
borders  of  thefr  garments,  throughout  their  generations,  and  that  they  put 
upon  the  fringe  of  the  borders  a  riband  of  blue"  {Numbers  xv.  38).  The 
phrase  true  blue  now  has  a  general  application,  and  means  stanch,  loyal,  firm 
m  the  faith. 

Boat,  To  be  in  the  same,  a  proverbial  expression,  common  to  many  Ian- 
guases,  meanmg  to  be  embarked  in  the  same  enterprise,  to  be  in  the  same 
condition,  especially  if  unfortunate.    The  words  "  we  are  in  the  same  boat" 

10 
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were  used  by  Clement  I.,  Bishop  of  Rome  (circa  A.n  91  lo  100),  in  a  letter 
lu  ihc  church  of  Corinth  on  ihc  occasion  of  a  dissension.  The  letter,  which 
is  still  eitani,  i«  prized  as  an  important  memorial  of  the  early  Church. 

Kdi  in  oni  boKi  n  both  embarked  be. 

HuMOH :  Jmiith.  iii.  1.  35.  (.sB4). 

To  meddle  with  other  people's 

unshb£°'cW.:*.'V  ■77(157;"'™  °"  '        *'         •P™""'™*''"'  —    »- 

BobolltloD,  BoboUtlonlal^  derisive  epithets  Tor  Abolition,  Abolitionist, 
used  by  the  enemies  of  the  emancipaliuii  movement  in  its  early  days.  A  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Natien  reniembered  having  seen  the  word  bobo- 
lilioii  at  least  as  early  as  t8l4  "  on  a  broadsheet  containing  what  purported  lo 
be  an  account  of  a  boboliiion  celebration  at  Boston,  July  14.  At  the  top  of 
the  bioadsheel  was  a  grotesque  procession  of  negroes.  Among  the  toasts,  or 
sentiments,  were  the  following ; 

"  Massa  Wilberforce,  de  brack  man  bery  good  friend  ;  may  he  nebber  want 
a  bolish  to  he  boot." 

"  De  Niied  State  ;  de  land  ob  libity,  "cepl  he  keep  slave  at  de  South.  No 
cheer  1    Shake  de  head  I" 

"  I>is  year  de  fourth  ob  July  come  on  de  fifth ;  so,  ob  course,  de  fourteenth 
come  on  de  fifteenth." 

Book  beer,  a  corruption  of  "  Eimbecker"  beer,  its  original  home  being 
the  little  town  of  Eimbeck,  Hanover.  So  famous  was  il  all  through  the 
Middle  Ages  that  no  other  beer,  nor  even  the  costliest  wine,  could  compare 
with  it  in  popularity.  Attempts  were  soon  made  to  protluce  it  in  other  local- 
ities. Thus  the  remembrance  of  the  original  name  was  gradually  losL  "  Eim- 
beck"  became  successively  "  Eimbock,"  "  ein  bock,"  and  finally  plain  "  bock." 
This  popular  word -transformation  is  already  several  hundred  years  old,  for  in 
the  Land-  und  Poliieiordnung  of  1616  a  "bock  meet"  is  reterred  lo,  which 
"should  only  be  brewed  lo  meet  the  necessities  of  the  sick."  Pojiular  ety- 
mology, of  course,  insists  that  bock  beer  means  goal  beer,  bock  being  German 
for  goat,  and  this  fancy  is  perpetuated  by  the  picture  of  a  goal  rampant,  which 
usuSly  appears  on  tavern-signs  and  other  advenisemenls  of  Ihc  beer.  Tra- 
dition even  furnishes  a  myth  lo  explain  the  phrase.  Long  ago,  il  is  said,  Ihe 
devil  appeared  in  the  guise  of  a  goal  10  a  love-sick  and  rejected  swain,  and 
taught  him  the  secret  of  making  bock  beer  for  the  customary  jirice  of  his  souL 
The  people  raved  over  the  new  decoction.  The  brewer  prospered  and  married 
his  sweetheart.  Al  the  end  of  the  stipulated  lime  Ihe  devil  appeared  to  claim 
his  own,  but  was  skilfully  inveigled  into  a  bock  beer  intoxication,  and  when  be 
awoke  from  his  drunken  stupor  he  was  glati  lo  sneak  home  without  his  prize. 
Bock  beer,  it  may  lie  added,  differs  from  ordinary  lager  only  in  that  an  excess 
uf  malt  is  added  to  make  it  sweeter.  It  will  not  kee|>as  long  as  lager.  Brewed 
in  January  or  February,  il  is  placed  on  the  market  in  April  or  May,  and  is  in 
season  for  about  a  month. 

Bogtu,  American  slang  for  counterfeit,  spurious,  fictitious,  which  has  now 
passed  into  general  circulation.  The  amateur  elymologist  has  made  many 
interesting  guesses  as  lo  the  origiu  of  this  word,  but  none  have  any  philo- 
logical value.  Here  is  the  most  amusing  and  the  most  widely  current, 
copied  from  the  Boston  Daily  Courier  of  June  13,  1857: 

The  ward"bogufl/'  wc  bdteve,  i«a  corrupilou  of  the  ume  of  one  5drrArrf ,  a  very  compi 
indlvldiu]  who,  twenty  yean  o^o  or  more,  did  a  irepkendoua  tutinese  in  the  way  of  supplymg 
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tbe  enat  We«  and  pottioiu  of  the  Soulhweat  with  ■  VBSt  mmouDl  of  CDuniofeit  bills,  uid  bUh 
dI  bctituna  buiki  which  never  h»!  HDy  cxiMcikce  dui  of  Ibe  "forgtiive  bmin"  of  him.  the 

Mi  iUDthc  b^i  of  tbomning  thr  luliaa  TamfX  Berihtu  lolhc  mart  hudy  one  of  ^vw, 
ud  hu  biUt,  uid  ill  other  hub  of  ILke  chumcler,  were  uoivenally  ilyled  bofui  cuirency.'^ 

The  earliest  use  of  Lhe  word  bo  far  discovered  is  tecorded  in  Ihe  "New 
English  Diclionary"  as  occurring  in  Ihe  Painesville  (O.)  Ti/i'^o^*  of  July  6 
and  November  z,  \%z^.  It  is  there  a  substantive,  applied  lo  an  a|)paralU5  for 
coining  f^lse  money.  Dr.  Muiray  has  a  sly  hit  at  the  "bogus  derivations 
circumstanlially  given,"  but  does  not  commit  himself  lo  any. 

Boiled  or  Bllod  Bhlrt,  a  white  shirt,— especially  when  newly  laundried,— 
a  term  of  mild  deiisiun,  if  not  actual  reproach,  which  sprang  up  among  Ihe 
pioneer  miners  of  lhe  Western  States,  a  ""  '"  ""'  - 
than  in  the  EasL 

..    _    _  ..  „  ^      jward  whml  Ihey    ..     ._    ..    _    ._    _ _...„.., 

Boodle.  Therp  are  two  American  slang  words  spell  Ihus,  each  distinct  in 
meaning  and  apparently  of  different  origin  and  etymology.  The  first  and 
elder  word,  which  now  appears  more  ftequenlly  in  the  intensified  form  caboo- 
dle, meaning  a  crowd,  a  company,  is  not  impossibly  derived  from  Ihe  old 
English  biMel.  a  bundle,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  a  survival  of  a 
former  English  colloquialism.  F.  Markham,  in  his  "  Book  of  Honour,"  iv.  3. 
speaks  of  "all  Ihe  buddle  and  musse"  of  great  men.  The  later  and  now 
more  common  word,  meaning  money,  and  especially  money  gained  by  gam- 
bling, venaliiy,  or  ulher  dubious  methcKis,  or  employed  for  corrupt  poMlical  pur- 
poses, may  be  a  form  of  the  Dutch  word  biddel,  which  means  "  pocket"  and 


But  they  wen  rough  in  IhoK  limes  [     If  *  man  wantefl  ■  fi^t  oo 
_      .__   j.i...    .11  L.  i_  J  .^  ^^  wealoappear  in  piibJic  in  a  irtliie  l^ 
fdiiled.      For  thoK  people  hsEed  uiilocr 
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Book.  "The  best  way  to  become  acquainted  with  a  subject  is  to  write  a 
book  aboul  it."  This  saying  has  been  attributed  both  to  Beacunsfietd  and  to 
Archbishop  Thomson.  But  before  the  time  of  either.  Lord  Kames  ([696- 
1^3),  according  10  Tyller's  Life,  had  advised  Sir  Gilbeit  Elliot,  who  com- 
plained of  a  lack  of  information  on  a  certain  branch  of  political  economy, 
"  Shall  I  tell  you,  my  friend,  how  you  will  come  to  understand  il  ?  Go  and 
write  a  book  upon  il."  And  over  in  France  one  of  Lord  Kames's  contempo- 
raries bad  given  vent  to  exactly  tbe  same  idea  :  "  The  best  way  10  become 
familiar  with  any  given  subject  is  to  write  a  book  upon  it."  But  a  far  safer 
rule  is  that  propounded  by  the  Autocrat  of  the  Break  fast -Table  (p.  134),  as 
applicable  to  writing  as  to  speaking ;  "  Don't  I  read  n\i  various  mailers  to 
talk  about  at  Ihis  table  or  elsewhere  P— No,  that  is  Ihe  last  thing  I  would 
do.  I  will  tell  you  my  rule.  Talk  aboul  those  things  you  have  long  had  in 
your  mind,  and  listen  lo  what  others  say  aboul  subjecls  you  have  sludted 
but  recently.     Knowledge  and  limber  shouldn't  be  much  used  lill  they  are 

Book,  Be-wate  of  tlie  mac  of  one.    A  proverbial  expression  frequently 
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quoted  in  Ihe  Lalin  rorm,  "  Cave  ab  homiiie  unius  libri."  The  phrwe  is  often 
allributed  to  Terence,  but  is  not  to  be  found  in  hU  extant  works.  Probably 
it  originated  in  the  story  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  thus  related  by  Jeremy 
Taylor  :  "  Aquinas  was  once  asked  with  what  coni|>eiidiuin  a  man  might  beat 
become  learned.  He  answered,  By  reading  of  one  book  ;  nieanins  that  an 
understanding  entertained  with  several  objects  is  intent  u])on  neither,  and 

Suuthey,  in  "The  Doctor,"  commenting  on  this  passage,  says,  "The  man 
of  one  book  is,  indeed,  proverbially  formidable  to  alt  conversational  Agu- 
ranles.  Like  your  sharp -shooter,  he  knows  his  piece  perfectly  and  is  sure  of 
his  ihoL"    And  he  quotes  the  following  lines  from  Lope  de  Vega: 

Co  mo  >u>  diunXitnu 
Subiui  loi  bi>iiil>Ri  nuu 

Johnson  tells  how  he  once  met  the  poet  Collins,  after  the  latter  became 
deranged,  carrying  with  him  an  English  TeslamenL  "  I  have  but  one  book," 
said  tJollins,  "but  it  is  the  best."  This  is  alluded  to  in  his  epitaph  in  Chich- 
ester Cathedral : 

SiHuht  OD  one  twoll  hb  1roul>1c(l  miod  to  real, 

Adq  vilely  dHmcd  th«  book  of  God  [be  t>«(. 

Sometimes  the  phrase  is  used  in  a  derogatory  sense.    Thus,  Edward  Everett 

applies  it  "  not  only  to  Ihe  man  of  one  book,  but  also  to  Ihe  man  of  one  idea, 

in  whom  the  sense  of  proportion  is  lacking,  and  who  sees  only  thai  for  which 

he  looks." 

Book-plate.    A  label  bearing  a  name,  ciest,  morn^am,  or  inscription 

pasted  in  a  book  to  indicate  its  ownership,  as  well  as  its  position  in  a  library, 
etc  Mr.  Leicester  Warren,  in  his  treatise  on  "  Book-Plates,"  complains  (hat 
the  word  is  clumsy  and  ambiguous,  inasmuch  as  it  might  readily  be  inter- 
preted plates  to  illustrate  books.  Abroad  the  term  used  is  ex-librh,  and  he 
reereti  that  it  cannot  be  domesticated. 

Book-plates  are  at  least  as  old  as  Albert  Diirer,  who  engraved  several,  the 
best-known  being  a  wood  cut  designed  for  his  friend  Wilibald  Pirckheimer,  the 
NureniberE  jurist.  Other  contemporarv  engravers  executed  them.  Beham 
made  one  tor  the  Archbishop  Albert  of  Meniz,  his  patron,  atiout  1534-  An  im- 
pression, believed  10  be  unique,  is  in  the  Print-Koom  at  the  French  Biblio- 
th^que  Nationale.  In  England  the  custom  of  using  book-plates  was  of  much 
later  date,  Ihe  oldest  yet  identified  bearing  Ihe  date  166S  and  the  name  of 
Francis  Hill.  The  63  is  filled  in  with  a  pen.  The  whole  number  of  book- 
plates ill  the  seventeenth  century  is  very  small,  amounting  only  to  those  of 
thirteen  persons,  some  of  whom,  however,  had  two.  As  to  the  name  "book- 
plate," that  seems  to  be  of  still  later  date,  and  cannot  be  traced  back  farther 
than  the  year  1791,  when  it  is  used  of  some  of  Hogarth's  eiily  engravings 
by  his  biographer,  Ireland;  though,  twenty  years  earlier,  Horace  Walpole 
almost  used  it, — for  he  speaks  of  a  "  plale  to  put  in  Lady  Urford's  books" 
being  engraved  by  George  Virtue.  Book-plates  of  an  artistic  or  non-heraldic 
character  are  comparatively  modern,  not  to  be  found,  perhaps,  before  the 
French  Revolution.  Men  fond  of  boohs  were  contented  then  with  the 
plain  name,  if  they  had  no  crest  or  did  not  care  to  incur  the  tax  for  show- 
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The  interest  of  the  pitle  in  communicated  to  the  book,  and  Ihal  of  the  book 
to  the  plate.  But  latterly  an  unforlunaie  fad  has  sprung  up  for  book-plates 
alone,  book-plates  dismembered  from  the  books  which  give  them  an  intelli- 
gibte  »alue.  and  only  leaving  in  the  holder's  hand  a  beggarly  engraving  of  a 
coat  of  arms,  such  as  he  might  have  obtained  out  of  an  ordinary  peerage. 
True,  not  ail  plates  are  aimorial.  Some  bear  only  a  name  and  an  inscription. 
The  earliest  of  these  latter  is  probably  Pirckheimcr's  "  Inicium  Sapiencix 
Timor  Domini."  It  is  astonishing  how  many  book-motloei  are  directed 
against  the  cultivated  seekers  of  wisdom  from  books  not  their  own.  .Says  a 
Saturday  Reviewer,  "  We  have  in  our  possession  a  copy  of  Palev's  '  tiothic 
Architecture,'  on  which  the  name  and  the  address  of  ihe  pious  Mary  Anne 
Schimmetpenninck  having  been  given,  we  find  a  verse  from  Psalm  xxxvii. : 
'The  wicked  borroweth  and  payelh  not  again,' — a  sentence  which  makes  us 
hasten  to  affirm  that  we  bought  and  did  not  borrow  the  book."  The  same 
text  reappears  in  Ihe  books  of  other  collectors.  Another  text  frequently 
■elected  as  a  motto  is  from  the  Parable  of  Ihe  Ten  Virgins  :  ••  Go  ye  rather 
to  them  that  sell,  and  buy  for  yourselves."  The  following  lines,  of  uncertain 
parentage,  are  also  great  favorites  : 

Si  c|uii  huiK  Librum  rapul  Kelesnu 

PcTKai  Ht  temi  AcheraDiLS  undaa 

These  verses  remind  one  of  the  English  distich  which  schiwl.boys  are  in 
the  habit  of  scrawling  in  their  text-books,  not  infrequently  illuminated  with 
a  picture  of  a  man  swinging  from  what  appears  like  a  rudimentary  conception 
of  a  gallows : 

Stval  not  ttiii  book,  my  booot  fricDd, 
For  Umx  Um  gaLlowi  will  be  your  end. 
And  what  modern  Diogenes  was  it  who  used  to  put  in  all  his  books, 

"  Stolen  from  the  library  of "  t    In  suave  and  gentlemanly  contrast  to 

these  truculent  mottoes  is  the  inscription  which  one  of  the  famous  Groliers 
is  said  to  have  inserted  on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  books :  "Jo.  Gtolierii  et  Ami- 
corum." — Joseph  Grolier  and  his  Friends.  Exactly  Ihe  same  story  is  told  of 
Michel  Bigon,  and  il  is  further  related  that  when  that  gentleman  was  cau- 
tioned by  his  librarian  against  lending  his  books,  for  fear  of  losing  them,  he 
replied,  "  I  would  rather  lose  them  than  seem  to  distrust  any  honest  man." 
A  mild  and  palatable  caution  was  this  one  used  by  Theodore  Christopher 
Lilicnthal  {ciria  1750),  who  placed  il  under  a  picture  of  lilies  surrounded  by 
beet, — probably  an  allusion  to  his  own  name  : 

LUii  Don  oucuiii  led  modo  langii  ipii.' 
And  this   was  long  before   Darwin   had   promulgated   his  views    as    li>    the 
ferti Illation  of  flowers  by  insects  I 

The  following  macaronic  bit  of  geniality  is  from  the  fly.leaf  of  a  copy  of 
Vligil.  isSa: 

Ad  vitam  eienum,  10  \dt  iever)  k«ing«. 


I,  originally  the  general  name  given  to  the  larvi  of  certain 
ill«ecta  which  feed  upon  the  leaves  of  books  :  hence  a  term  for  a  great  reader, 
one  who,  in  metaphorical  language,  "  devours  books."  Probably  this  use  of  the 
word  has  been  influenced  bv  the  directions  which  the  angel  gave  to  St.  John 
in  handing  him  the  book  with  Ihe  seven  seals:  "Take  it,  anil  eat  it  up;  and 


Oncwuii 

tan  of  duih-wucl: 

1,  will 

.pou  on  iu  hud. 

The 

i,r"lt!S>fa 

»  Klin  iuni«"wb 

l:1fll«l.hy' 
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\\  shall  make  thy  belly  bitter,  but  it  shall  be  in  thy  mouth  sweet  ai  honey" 
(Ra.  I.  9).  The  Latin  form,  "  Accipe  librum  et  devora  ilium,"  was  frequently 
u^cd  a»  an  inscription  on  medixval  book-plates. 

bookwDrmi  in  now  almost  ejiduitvcLy  known  in  the  HcontUry  uid  dcrivmive  meuui^  oT 

IDiu  BS  our  cocknuches.  They  would  sun  «l  Iht  Ant  QT  lajn  pi^t  lUid  tunnel  circulAT  faoki 
ihiougll  the  volume,  *nd  were  cureed  bv  Ubnriana  ma  beilM  audAX  mA  ^s  *    -' 

1>rown  hard  ilun  ;  anulher  had  a  white  Iwdy  ' 

find'mal  Their  die«live  powers,  vfgirou.  • 
modem  booki.    China  day.  pluld  or  Paris, 

Boom,  ill  Ameiican  slang,  the  effcclive  launching  of  anything  with  idat 
on  the  market  or  nn  piililic  atlentioii.  The  "  New  English  Diclionary"  traces 
this  use  of  the  word  (irimarily  lo  a  particular  application  of  its  meaning  of  "a 
loud,  deep  sound  willi  resonance,"  with  reference  not  so  niuch  to  the  sound 
as  to  "the  suddenness  and  rush  with  which  it  is  accompanied.'"  But  there  is 
noted  as  possibly  modifying  the  me;ming  "asaotialion  original  or  subsequent 
with  other  senses  of  the  word."  The  St.  Louis  Globe  Demvenil  claiini  10  have 
originated  the  expression  in  1S79,  when   the  Grant  third-It 

The  power  of  Ihc  pr»i  has  neiEr  been  more  lieiutUully  iiluslnted  ihan  in  the  recent  hiitory 

of  ihe  word  "  twom."     Il  waa  always  a  j;ood.  so' '■-  — — *   '^'-  ^—  *"— —  ' :i.;i:-:—  t--.- 

only  recenlly  been  discovered.     As  applied 

10  human  aflairs,  and  k>  especial  sigDilkance  in  a  political  tense,  llie  word  was  first  m^ied 
lo  (he  Giani  movement,  which,  on  account  of  ita  Wldden,  rushing  character,  was  aptly  (enned 

but  graidually  (he  wwd  was  taken  into  favur  untU  all  the  papers  were  lalliing  about  the  Gnnt 
l>oom.  Its  use  by  the  press  made  il  poplar,  and  the  people  adnpied  il.  Then  then  came  Ihe 
Sherman  ttooni,  Ihe  Blaine  boom.  Ihe  lilden  Iwom,  and  many  olben.  Nearly  even  public 
man  had  a  boom,  or  wanted  one.  From  politics  the  word  pasted  inio  general  use,  and  we  had 
the  bllsines*  Twnni.  the  wheat  boom,  the  uxm  boom,  etc.     A  business-man  remark td  yesterday. 

WDDdeis  how  we  ever  got  along  without  il.  AIL  this  has  Iven  accimplished  by  a  free  and  un- 
traiBinelled  preu.  Crteat  as  Itie  innate  capabiliiies  of  the  word  are,  they  might  have  lain  dor- 
mant hundteth  of  years  longer,  as  ttiey  had  already  iain  hundreds  of  years,  if  the  preai.  with 
iti  mighty  power  ta  dissemiDatuw,  had  not  taken  i(  up  and  sent  h  iwoming  through  the  land. 
Since  the  Ohio  election  one  or  two  Democratic  papen  have  lugKcsied  that  the  word  has  an 
unpleasant  loind,  and  ought  to  be  done  away  with,  bul  it  is  evideni  this  auggeuion  springs 

boom.— /if^^ll^f/uynraa/,  Octo&r,  iS;^. 

Borrowed  Days.  The  last  three  days  of  March  are  known  as  "  Ihc  bor- 
rowed days."  At  Ihe  firesides  of  the  Scottish  peasantry  Ihe  origin  of  these 
days  is  given  in  this  quaint  rhyme  ; 

March  said  to  Apeiill, 

The  BrtlVl^em  ^s  wind^an  "wet , 


The  ihree  ully  hoggs  came  hirplin'  hame. 
Borrowing.    Sli3kes|ieare  has  summed  up  an  immense  amount  of  worldly 
wisdom  in  Polonius's  advice  lo  Laeries ; 
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Add  bDrrowinjc  dulLi  (he  edcc  ^  hiubudry, 

^rfWrt,  Act  i..Sc.  ill. 
The  Old  Testament  rccogniies  that  the  position  of  a  borTower  is  humiliat- 
ing ;  "  The  borrower  is  servant  to  the  lender"  (/Vot;.  xxii.  7).    "  He  that  goes 
■•borrowing  goes  a- Sorrowing,"  sars  Franklin,  in  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac" 
^^  >7S7i — >  phrase  that  he  cribbed  Trom  Thomas  Tusset : 
WkD  go«h  i-boiniwing 
GD«h  m-iom>wing. 

/iM  Haadrtd  Piinlt  .■  /•mi. 
But  Tusser  himself  was  on);  remoulding  a  proverb  familiar  long  before 


Bosh,  staiw  for  nonsense,  fudge  ;  originally  3^  Turkish  word  meaning  emfitji 
or  luelai,  it  first  appeared  in  England  in  1S34,  when  it  was  |>opulanzed  by 
Morier's  Oriental  novel  "  Ayesha."  It  is  probably  derived  from  the  Arabic 
m&flih,  "there  is  no  such  ihing,"  an  expression  much  used  in  Yemen  and 
Egypt  for  the  single  negative  not,  and  in  the  Maghribi  or  Egyptian  dialect 
corrupted  to  mtlsk,  which  by  the  simple  interchange  of  m  and  b  becomes  bdth, 
the  Turkish  word. 

Battle-holder,  the  second  in  a  priie-fighi,  one  of  whose  duties  is  to  hold 
the  watet-botlie,  while  another  assistant  sponges  the  principal  between  the 
rounds  :  hence  llie  term  is  sometimes  extended  to  one  who  seconds  or  advises, 
or  backs  a  person  or  a  cause.  In  1851.  Lord  Palmerslon  told  a  deputation 
who  watted  npon  him  to  congratulate  him  on  the  success  of  his  effort  to  liber- 
ale  Kossuth,  thai  the  past  crisis  was  one  which  had  required  much  generalship 
and  judgment,  and  that  a  good  deal  of  judicious  boltle-holding  was  obliged  lo 
be  brought  into  play.  The  London  Timts  made  a  furious  onslaught  on  Pal- 
merston  for  thus  using  the  phraseology  of  the  pugilistic  ring,  and  shortly  after- 
wards Piauk  appeared  with  a  cartoon  representing  the  noble  lord  as  the 
"Judicious  Bottle -Holder," — a  nickname  that  clung  tu  him. 

Banta-ilm^  (Fr.,  literally,  "rhymed  ends"),  a  form  of  literary  amusement 
in  which  rhymes  being  given  the  participants,  they  fill  up  the  verses.  Accord- 
ing to  Menage,  the  notion  of  this  frivolity  was  derived  from  a  saying  of  Ihe 
French  poet  Dulot,  whereby  he  accidentally  let  the  cat  out  of  (he  ba^  or,  to 
change  the  metaphor,  let  the  public  in  behmd  the  scenes.  Complaining  one 
day  of  the  loss  of  three  hundred  sonnets,  his  hearers  marvelled  at  his  having 
about  him  so  large  a  coltectioti  of  literary  wares,  whereupon  he  explained  that 
■hey  were  not  completed  sonnets,  but  ihe  unaniculaied  skeletons, — in  other 
words,  Iheir  prearranged  rhyming  ends,  drawn  out  in  groups  of  fourteen.  All 
Paris  was  in  a  roar  next  day  over  Dulot's  lost  sonnets.  Bouls-rim^s  became 
the  fashion  in  all  Ihe  salons.  Ladies  impoaed  ibe  ta.sk  of  making  them  U|ion 
their  lovers  ;  the  biaux-apriu  amused  their  leisure  in  the  same  way.  Manage 
himself  confesses  that  he  had  tried  and  Failed.  In  vain  Satasin  attempted  to 
ridicule  Ihe  fad  in  his  "  l-t  U^faite  des  Bouts-Rimis."  ll  flourished  apace  in 
France  ;  it  crossed  the  Channel  in  due  course,  and  eslablished  itself  in  high 
&vor  with  the  more  ponderous  wils  of  Albion. 

There  were  public  compelilions  of  bouls-rim^s  at  Bath,  under  (he  patronage 
of  Ihe  blue*stocking  Lady  Millar,  and  all  the  ranli,  beauty,  and  fashion  of  the 
place — the  bcaui  and  belles,  old  dandies  and  reigning  toasts — entered  into  the 
contest,  and  the  successful  competitor  was  crowned  with  myrtle.  Mm.  De- 
luiy,  too,  was  addicted  to  bouis-tim^s,  and  very  different  people— Di,  Priest- 
ley and  Mrs.  Barbauld  (then  Miss  A ikin)— worked  at  them  in  the  spare 
eretungt  of  their  Wartingion  Academy  life. 
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Maciula;,  alluding  with  fine  scorn  to  some  of  Fanny  Burney'a  frienrls  at  the 
time  of  her  first  brilliant  dibul  into  literature,  numbers  among  them  "  Lady 
Miliar,  who  Iccpt  a  vase  wherein  fools  were  wont  to  put  bad  verses,  and  Jer- 
ningham,  who  wrote  verses  fit  to  be  put  into  the  vase  of  Lady  Millar."  Let 
as  treat  more  kindly  these  kinilly  affectations  of  (he  past  Lady  Millar's  vase 
has  a  history  thai  i»  nut  unentertainiiig.  When  on  a  tour  in  Italy  with  her 
husband,  Sir  John  Millar,  the  excellent,  though  addle-pated,  lady  had  procured 
the  vase  at  Frascati,  It  was  an  admirable  bit  of  antique  ware.  I.ady  Millar 
brought  it  home  with  her  and  placed  it  in  her  villa.  Every  Thursday  she 
invited  her  friends  to  that  temple  of  (he  Muses,  where  she  oflidated  as  high- 
priestess,  and  every  one  was  expected  to  drop  in  the  vase  his  or  her  versioti 
of  the  rhymes  given  out  the  preceding  Thursday.  Only  one  specimco  of  these 
effusions  has  survived,  the  composition  of  the  then  Duchess  nf  Northumber- 
land. The  rhymes  given  were  brandish,  staniisk,  patten,  sa/in,  tlic.  felie, 
pfffing,  muMH,  Jeasi  on,  Batkeiulon.  It  will  be  seen  that  they  were  not  very 
easy  to  fill  m,  also  that  the  thymes  are  a  little  shaky.  After  all,  making  due 
allowances,  the  result  was  not  so  bad : 


HuIongTuDUKlHiininv'Hind 


I  ihauld  prefer  jt  buitcTed  oiuffia, — 
A  muAiD  Jove  liiDLieir  maghl  leaal  od. 
ir  eii  witb  MUlu  HI  fiaiheuiDD. 
In  the  "  Correspondence  of  Mrs.  Delany,"  the  editor.  Lady  Llanover,  refers 
to  this  amusement,  and  gives  a  specimen  wiillen  by  Mrs.  Delany  in  reply  to 
words  which  had  been  sent  her; 

When  friendihip  <uch  u  y«in  our  houn  bleu, 
h  KKXhet  OUT  cant,  ud  nukri  nfflli^iion  leu  -. 
Oppreued  by  woes.  Irom  you  I'm  vat  Id  find 
'  eign  cure  for  my  dmtmpered  mind  j 

-^  ran  ^liA   AsKtA,,  .li>.^,i  ../.... 'l.w« 


ABured  <A  fajihrul  Ninny'i  lD>e. 

«  was  afforded  by  Horace  Walpole  on 


So  prevalent  had  the  amusement  become  that,  in  1814,  the  "Musomanik 
Society"  was  established  at  Anstruther,  in  Fileshire,  Scotland, — the  parent  of 
numerous  similar  societies  which  cultivated  this  form  of  literature  on  a  little 
oatmeal.  These  worthy  gentlemen  actually  went  so  far  as  to  publish  a  vol- 
ume made  up  of  (heir  improvised  stanzas.  Here  ate  three  efforts  based  on 
the  words /<W,  scufflt,  men,  rugie.    They  are  neither  better  nor  worse  than  (be 
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One  would  nippoK  t,  aiUy  pen 


Are  daily,  houily,  in  ■  icuffle  ; 

Have  placid  ICQipvn  naui^i  ca. 

Lul  nighl  I  kfi  my  dak  ud  pen 
For  in  the  mm  i  heud  a  Kuffl 


Bogarl.  His  talent  for  improvisalion  seems 
lo  jiivc  iiccii  vciy  tciiii.iKduic.  On  one  occasion  certain  uf  liis  friends,  in- 
cluding Colonel ).  B.  Van  Schaick  and  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman,  determined  lo 
put  it  to  a  crucial  test  Van  Schaick  took  up  a  copy  of  "Childe  Harold." 
"Now,"  he  said,  "the  name  of  Lydia  Kane"  (a  belle  of  that  period)  "contains 
the  same  number  oi  letters  as  a  aunia  of '  Childe  Harold'  has  lines.  Suppose 
you  write  them  down  in  a  column." 

Bogart  did  as  he  was  tuld. 

"  Now,"  continued  the  colonel,  "  I  will  open  the  poem  at  random,  and  will 
dictate  lo  you  the  rhymes  of  any  stanza  on  which  niy  finger  happens  to  rest 
See  if  you  can,  within  ten  minutes,  make  an  acrostic  on  Lydia  Kane  whose 
rhymes  will)  be  identical  with  those  of  Byron's  slania." 

The  stanza  happened  lo  be  the  following  i 

Toiirell  one  bloaltd  chief'i  unwholaam'e  rtifn  ! 

The  r^  or  npiu  uid  'l'£°blTof  Spain  I 
And  dotli  the  Power  thai  man  adores  ordain 
Their  doon.nor  heed  the  luppliul'a  appeal  T 
It  all  that  dnperate  valor  acti  id  rain  t 

The  vnoan^  illi6^V°>"hV<irt.  and  maohood't  hean  at  neelt 
Bogart  cleverly  performed  his  task  by  producing  the  following  verse  within 
the  staled  time : 

*'        '  .'..I. -_---■-»  «giii^  (hall  rtign. 


31other  holtii  he 
id] 
nd?o^ 


hould  your  Tate  lo  courta  your  ateps  ordi 
I  would  in  vaio  to  regal  JHttnp  appeal, 
^nd  lordly  bishopi  kneel  to  you  in  vaio, 
"■--  "-■--'i  file.  Love'*  power,  nor  Churchmi 


Aidure  'galnti  Love'i  \um^t  */)  ur 
These  are  a  Ceir  specimens  of  acknowledged  bouts-rim<fs.  But  suppose  that 
all  poets  were  as  honest  aa  Dulol,  as  willing  to  yield  up  the  secret  of  their 
inspiration.  Do  not  the  best  of  tliem  have  to  seek  tot  their  rhymes?  A 
thought,  perchance,  having  arrived  at  or  about  its  sonorous  harbor  from  (he 
sea,  cannot  gel  in  at  first,  but  has  to  bob  about  outside  till  the  tittle  pilot-tug 
of  some  rhyme  comes  up  with  the  steam  up  and  the  flag  flying  and  takes  it  in 
tow  to  its  moorings.  Nay,  may  it  not  even  occur,  after  one  or  two  pilot-tugs  have 
come  up,  a  bargain  cannot  be  made,  or  the  bar  is  dangerous  for  the  tonnage, 
and  the  vessel  makes  (or  another  port  ?  Are  there  not  such  things  as  rhyming 
dictionaries  (the  ingenious  reader  will  perceive  that  we  have  dropped  meta- 
phor for  plain  fact),  and  have  we  not  the  confessions  of  good  poets — Byron, 
for  example — Ihal  they  have  used  these  helps,  or  that,  in  their  absence,  they 
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have  been  giMl  lo  revert  to  a  kind  of  mental  substitute,  chasing  out «  suitable 

rhyme  to  the  word  sanu,  for  example,  by  running  through  the  entire  a1|)habel, 
aim,  blame,  came,  dame,  fame,  etc  t  Have  they  not  even  gone  further  and 
allowed  the  rhymes  tu  bring  ihe  thought  into  motion  from  the  first?  In  her 
"Recollections  of  Literary  Characters"  (iSU)  Mrs.  Thomson  tells  us  ex- 
pressly that  this  was  CampTjeH's  practice,  and  that  he  openly  avowed  he  had 
written  "  Lochiel's  Warning"  as  a  sort  of  exercise  in  bouts-timis  :  ■•  The 
rhymes  were  written  (irsl,  and  the  lines  filled  in  afterwards,  the  jioet  singing 
them  to  a  sort  of  cadence  as  he  recited  them  to  his  wondering  ftiend."  Otte 
can  imagine  the  scene  and  ^ure  to  one's  self  the  poet  shouting, — 

L<Kh[(l.  l,ochkl.  Dw-dB-ow-a  diy, 

Wdw-6w.  OH-aw-«>v,  OW-6W.  ow  urly, 

Leigh  Hunt  once  had  an  article  in  the  Libtrai  wherein  he  proposed  that  ali 
poetry  should  be  turned  into  a  sort  of  bouts-rim^s.  A  number  of  words,  he 
insists,  are  so  invested  with  connected  clusters  of  associations  that  they  form 
in  themselves  a  sort  of  poetical  short-hand,  and  the  mere  succession  of  them, 
arranged  in  rhyming  pairs,  or  as  the  ends  of  rhyming  stanzas  not  yet  in  ex- 
istence, tells  the  stury  almost  as  well  as  if  the  blank  couplets  or  stanzas  were 
filled  up.    Take  these  words  : 

UwD  tM«cb  tuir  Inc  play 

Repeat  them  slowly,  with  a  pause  after  each,  and  a  longer  pause  after  each 
four.  Can  you  not  conjure  up  before  your  mind  a  pastoral  love-scene  quite 
as  effectively  a<>  if  you  had  the  five  elegiac  stanzas  which  these  ends  suggest  f 
Here  is  a  short  poem  which  is  complete  without  any  exercise  of  the  imagi- 
nation. The  rhymes  need  no  precedent  clauses:  they  are  heads  and  tails  at 
In  their  simple  way  they  tell  the  sad  story  of  a  common  domestic 


tragedy : 


Joy.  Boy 

FuD.  Uuit, 

:t  built  up  on  the  same  plan  by  a  modern  French  poet,  M.  J. 


Boireiy  Boy,  the  typical  New  York  tough  of  a  -generation  or  two  ago, 
named  from  the  street  which  he  chiefly  affected,  a  well-known  thoroughfare 
(Dutch  bmairtrij,  from  iitrtaea,  lo  "till,"  to  "cultivate,"  the  street  having  origi- 
nally been  cut  through  Governor  Stuyvesant's  farm).  He  rather  prided  himself 
on  his  uncoulhness,  his  ignorance,  and  his  desperado  readiness  to  light,  but  he 
also  loved  10  have  alleutiou  called  to  his  courage,  his  gallanlry  to  women,  his 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  and  his  innate  tenderness  of  heart.  A  fire  and  a  thrill- 
mg  melodrama  called  out  all  his  energies  and  emotions. 

When  1  ftnt  kiitw  k.  both  Iht  old  BowerY  TbtMt  and  ihe  old  »»-ay  boy  Hire  in  their 
Klnry.  ll  »a>  about  thai  time  thai  Tha<;kermy.  taking  •ume  notei  in  t^othim,  hwl  u  to- 
coupler  wilh  the  Boocry  boy  thai  wemt  to  have  liippcS  into  hitiory.  llie  cuHic  uilriM  had 
heard  of  the  Howery  boV.  —  ■■- -■ —  —  ■-' "■■-  — ■—  ■- — ■-      "- 


...„   -bydnuit,  and  accoftcdhim  with,  "My  frknd 
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Pembroke,  who  said  that  Johnson's  sayings  would  not  appear  so  extraor- 
dinary **  were  it  not  for  his  bow-wow  way."  Scott,  in  his  Diary  (1832),  speaking 
of  Miss  Austen,  says,  "That  young  lady  has  a  talent  for  cicscribing  the  in- 
volvements of  feelings  and  characters  of  ordinary  life  which  is  to  me  the  most 
wonderful  I  ever  met  with.  The  big  bow-wow  strain  I  can  do  myself  like  any 
now  going ;  but  the  exquisite  touch  which  renders  ordinary  commonplace 
things  and  characters  interesting  from  the  truth  of  the  description  and  the 
sentiment  is  denied  to  me."  The  Bow-wow  theory  is  a  nickname  occasionally 
applied  to  the  theory  that  human  speech  originated  in  the  imitation  of  animal 
sounds. 

Boycott,  a  word  much  used  by  the  Irish  Land- leaguers,  meaning  a  combi- 
nation that  refuses  to  hold  any  relations,  either  public  or  private,  business  or 
social,  with  any  person  or  persons  on  account  of  political  or  other  differences. 
It  arose  in  the  autumn  of  1880.  Captain  Boycott,  of  Lough  Mask,  Conne- 
mara,  was  agent  of  Lord  Elarne,  an  Irish  land-owner.  His  severity  made  him 
unpopular  with  the  tenants,  who  petitioned  for  his  removal.  Lord  Earne 
turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  complaints.  Then,  in  retaliation,  the  tenants  and 
their  sympathizers  laid  a  taboo  upon  Boycott,  refusing  to  work  for  him  or  to 
allow  any  one  else  to  do  so.  His  servants  and  his  farm-hands  deserted  him, 
and  if  anybody  undertook  to  assist  him  in  any  way,  or  even  deal  with  him,  that 
person  was  included  in  the  taboo,  his  old  friends  cut  him  as  an  acquaintance 
and  shunned  him  as  a  seller  or  a  buyer.  Boycott  saw  temporary  ruin  staring 
him  in  the  face,  when  relief  came  m  the  shape  of  certain  Ulster  men,  pro- 
tected by  armed  troops,  who  husbanded  the  crops.  But  the  system  grew  to 
be  a  recognized  institution  for  harrying  the  enemies  of  the  Land-league,  and 
so  early  as  December,  1880,  the  Daily  News  records,  "Already  the  stoutest- 
hearted  are  yielding  to  the  fear  of  being  Boycotted."  The  word,  usually  spelt 
with  a  small  ^,  is  now  applied  to  all  forms  of  intimidation  by  taboo.  The  thing, 
of  course,  is  not  new.  Napoleon  strove  to  instjtute  a  gigantic  boycott  against 
England  on  the  part  of  continental  Europe.  In  a  pamphlet  called  "The 
Example  of  France,"  by  A.  Young  (1793),  loyal  Englishmen  are  advised  to 
combine  in  a  resolution  "against  dealing  with  any  sort  of  Jacobin  tradesmen." 
More  primitive  instances  will  be  found  m  the  citations  below. 

And  if  it  be  so  that  the  Kynge  do  a  tresspass,  as  sla  a  man  or  swilke  another  notable  thing, 
he  schall  be  deed  therfore.  Dot  he  schall  not  be  slaen  with  mannez  hand,  bot  they  schall  for- 
bede  that  na  mpn  be  so  hardy  to  make  him  company,  ne  speke  with  him,  ne  come  to  him,  ne 
giffe  him  mete  ne  drinke :  and  so  for  euen  pure  need  and  hunger  and  thrist  and  sorow  that  he 
schall  haf  in  his  hen  he  schall  dye. — Maundbvillb  :   Travels^  ch.  xxvii. 

Man  cannot  be  adequately  defined  as  a  Boycotting  animal.  The  lower  creation  also  practises 
this  art.  The  herd  proverbially  Boycotts  the  stricken  deer ;  sheep,  birds,  and  even  fishes,  we 
believe,  have  the  sense  and  spirit  to  shun  the  diseased  or  unlucky  members  of  their  society, 
and  behave,  to  alter  BUI  Sykes's  praise  of  his  dog."  quite  like  Hrish)  Christians."  In  Europe, 
Boycotting  flourishes  most  in  Irish  and  "  exclusive"  circles  ;  out  it  is  one  of  the  chief  institu- 
tions of  primitive  men,  whose  whole  life  is  spent  in  Boycotting  and  being  Boycotted.  The 
part  which  the  institution  plays  in  the  Mosaic  law  is  well  known,  and  so  strmgent  are  the  rules 
of  **  undeanliness"  that  a  great  part  of  the  community  must  have  daily  found  itself  marching 
to  Coventry.  Among  contemporary  savages  a  violent  and  almost  excessive  dislike  of  the  dul- 
ness  of  family  parties  seems  to  have  been  uie  chief  agent,  or  one  of  the  chief  agents,  in  making 
this  exclusiveness  fashionable.  Most  members  of  the  domestic  circle  Boycott  each  other 
habitually  imder  the  sanction  of  terribly  severe  penal  laws.  To  speak  to  a  mother-in-law  or  a 
sister  at  any  time,  or  a  father-in-law  or  many  other  relations  at  certain  fixed  times,  is  almost  a 
capital  offence. — Saturday  Review^  March  xa,  1881. 

Brazil,  As  hard  as.    This,  the  Athtrutum  tells  us,  is  a  common  saying  over 
a  great  part,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  England,  but  if  you  ask  what  Brazil  is  you 
commonly  receive  no  satisfactory  answer.     A   Shropshire  peasant,  it  seems, 
can  furnish  the  information  needed.     There  it  means  iron  pyrites.     It  is  well . 
known  by  barrow-diggers  and  others  interested  in  the  remote  pas<  that  frag- 
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..jC  of  Norden's  surveys,  made  in  Ihe  reign  of  James  l.,an  enlry  i>ccuis  which 
has  puuled  more  than  one  accomplished  aniic^uarj.  The  place  spoken  of  lies 
al  a  point  where  Ihc  oolite  formilion  "  puts  in"  above  ihe  lias,  and  the  sur- 
veyor tells  us  thai  at  this  place  there  is  "one  piece  of  waste  lande  there  lo 
buylde  a  melting  hows,  for  Iher  hath  bene  sometimes  a  brass  mine,  as  il 
seemeth."  Copper  was  commonly  called  brass  in  (hose  days,  but  it  would  be 
well-nigh  miraculous  if  copper  had  been  (bund  in  such  a  situation,  (hough  iron 
is  al  Ihc  present  time  worked  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

Brio^-brmc.  The  "  New  English  Dictionary,"  following  Littr^,  ascribes  (his 
word  (o  a  iouyy^wyaoi  de  bru  el  dt  brac,yiV\c^  is  analogous  lo  the  English 
"  by  hook  or  by  crook."  Like  that.  i(  probably  owes  its  origin  to  assonance 
alone.  Some  fanciful  etymologists,  however,  claim  ihai  brii  in  old  French  was 
■n  instrument  that  shot  arrows  at  birds,  while  int  is  from  the  word  brecanler, 
to  exchange  or  sell,  the  root  of  which  is  Saxon  and  enters  into  the  word 
broker.  Originally  bric-i-brac  seems  lo  have  meant  second-hand  goods,  but, 
ai  these  are  usually  found  in  old  curiosity  shops,  the  word  came  to  mean  odd 
and  curious  articles  prized  by  collectors. 

Brick,  in  colloquial  English,  ajolly  good  fellow.  This  bit  of  slang  can  be 
traced  to  an  historical  origin.     Flulaich,  in  his  Life  of  I.^curgus,  gives  an 

.  „f  .K.  ..;-;.  „c  -n  ambassador  from  Epirus  (o  the  cily  of  Sparta,  who 

'    ed  greatly  that  Sparia  was 

Is  lack  of  defenMve  works, 
morning,  however, — for  the 
Spartans  rose  at  dawn, — the  Epirole  was  awakened  and  conducted  to  (he  field 
M  exercise  outside  the  city,  where  the  army  of  Sparta  was  drawn  up  in  battle- 
array-     "There,"  said  Lycurgus,  "are  the  walls  of  Sparta,  and  every  man  is 


Which  VODd  four  iqui^  to  ill  tbe'win'fihai  blew. 

A-™  Ysri  Wi^-IJ. 
BrldgewBter  TreatlaeB.    The  name  of  these  famous  works  is  derived 
from  Sir  Francis  Henry  Egerton,  Earl  of  Bridgewaler,  who  died  in  February, 
1839,  and  left  a  will  ditecling  certain  trustees  to  invest  eight  ihousand  pounds 

Ihe  dispo!   '    '  ■'      "■■'■■      "       .<.-..    [ 

to  the  person  or  persons 

when  these  persons  were  so  selected  they  should  be  appointed  lo  « 
and  publish  one  (honsand  copies  of  a  work  "on  Ihe  Power,  Wisdom,  ami 
Goodness  of  God,  as  manifesied  in  the  creation,  illustrating  each  work  by  all 
reasonable  arguments,  as,  for  instance,  ihe  variety  and  formation  of  God's 
creatures  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms ;  the  effects  of  di. 
gestion,  and  (hereby  of  conversion  ;  the  construction  of  the  hand  of  man,  and 
an  infinile  variety  of  other  arguments ;  as  also  by  discoveries,  ancient  and 
modem,  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  whole  extent  of  Lileralure."  David 
Gilbert  was  at  (hat  lime  (he  rrcsidein  of  the  Roval  Society,  and  he,  with  the 
advice  of  (he  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishop  of  London,  appointed 
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the  following  eight  persons,  who  accordingly  wrote  the  Bridgewater  Treatises : 
Dr.  Chalmers,  John  Kidd,  Rev.  M.  Whewcll,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Peter  Roget, 
Rev.  Dr.  Buckland,  Rev.  Wm.  Kirby,  and  Wm.  Prout. 

Brook  of  millions.  A  serious  obstacle  to  the  development  of  great  in- 
dustries in  Switzerland  is  the  scarcity  of  coal  in  that  country ;  but  the  smaller 
industries,  profiting  by  the  streams  and  natural  water-falls  that  abound,  are  the 
most  numerous  and  active  perhaps  in  the  world.  One  little  stream,  the  Aa, — 
a  brook,  indeed,  about  three  yards  wide, — supplies  the  motor  force  for  thirty 
considerable  manufactories  within  a  limit  of  about  four  and  a  half  miles,  its 
entire  length.  It  rises  in  the  Pfaffiger-See,  east  of  Zurich,  and  flows  into  the 
Greiflfen-See,  and  the  difference  between  the  level  of  the  two  lakes  is  only 
about  three  hundred  feet.  From  the  amount  of  wealth  it  has  created,  it  is 
called  Le  Ruisseau  des  Millions . 

Broth  of  a  boy,  a  phrase  much  affected  by  the  Irish,  yet  not  unknown 
in  England  and  America.  As  broth  is  the  essence  of  beef,  a  broth  of  a  boy 
is  the  essence  of  what  a  boy  should  be,  the  right  sort  of  a  boy : 

Juan  was  quite  a  broth  of  a  boy. 

Don  Juan  f  viii.  24. 

Buokeye  State,  an  American  nickname  for  the  State  of  Ohio,  from  its 
abundant  supply  of  horse-chestnut-trees,  commonly  called  buckeyes. 

Bucktail,  a  political  nickname  originally  given  to  an  order  of  the  Tam- 
many Society,  who  wore  in  their  hats,  upon  certain  occasions,  a  portion  of  the 
tail  of  a  deer.  When  De  Witt  Clinton  was  running  his  eventually  successful 
campaign  for  the  governorship  of  New  York,  the  members  of  Tammany  were 
generally  inimical  to  him.  Hence  *'  Bucktail"  came  to  be  a  nickname  for  all 
anti-Clintonians. 

Backwheat-oakes  are  usually  supposed  to  be  a  New  England  invention, 
and  indeed  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  the  American  visitors  to  Paris 
have  made  the  fortune  of  a  spicialiti  de  buckwheat-cakes.  But  in  very  fact  the 
cakes  are  of  French  origin,  and  those  who  like  them  may  eat  them  to-day  in 
their  primitive  simplicity  as  galettes  de  sarrasin  at  almost  any  village  west  of 
the  Seine  in  Normandy. 

Bag-eatem,  a  term  applied  derisivelv  to  the  inhabitants  of  Nebraska  by 
travellers  on  account  of  the  poverty-stricken  appearance  of  many  parts  of  the 
State.  If  one  living  there  were  to  refuse  to  eat  bugs,  he  would,  like  Polonius, 
soon  be  **  not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten." 

Bugaboo,  Bagbear,  Bogie.  When  the  bigoted  royalist  Maitland  blas- 
phemously asserted  that  God  was  but  a  *'  bogie  of  the  nursery,"  he  unwittingly 
showed  great  philological  acumen.  To  the  eye  of  the  etymologist,  the  bogie 
with  which  nurses  are  wont  to  terrify  their  intant  charges  is,  when  divested  of 
its  traditional  meaning,  identical  with  the  Slavonic  B6g  and  the  Baga  of  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions,  both  names  for  the  Supreme  Being,  which,  by  gradual 
alterations  and  corruptions,  have  given  rise  to  an  infinite  number  of  terms 
for  supernatural  (and  usually  unpleasant)  l^eings.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we 
have  the  Icelandic /«>(/,  or  demon,  the  Gothic  puke^  or  spectre,  the  English 
Puck,  etc.,  and,  on  the  other,  the  familiar  bug,  bogie,  bugbear,  bugaboo,  etc. 
**  Such,"  says  Prof.  Fiske,  "  is  the  irony  of  fate  towards  a  deposed  deity !" 
From  having  figured  as  the  unclouded  sun  and  the  chief  of  all  the  gods,  the 
supreme  majesty  of  deity  is  in  English  but  the  name  of  an  ugly  ludicrous 
fiend,  a  scarecrow,  or,  at  the  best,  a  harmless  goblin.  The  Deity  has,  in  ^'ery 
truth,  become  the  bogie  of  the  nursery. 

F  II 
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Very  eirly  in  the  history  of  the  r»ce  mothers  discovered  the  o 
or  frightening  (heir  offipring  into  good  behavior.  Giblioii  tells  us  that 
"Narsca  was  the  formidable  sound  with  which  the  Syrian  mothers  were 
accustomed  to  terrify  liieir  infants."  Speaking  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion, 
the  same  writer  says,  'VThe  memory  of  this  lion-hearted  prince,  at  the  dis. 
latice  of  sixty  years,  wa!i  celebrated  in  proverbial  sayings  by  the  grandsons  of 
the  Turks  and  Saracens  against  whom  he  had  fought ;  his  tremendous  name 
was  employed  by  the  Syrian  mothers  to  silence  their  infants ;  and  if  a  horse 
iuddenly  slarted  from  the  way,  his  rider  was  wont  to  exclaim, '  Dost  thou 
think  King  Richard  is  in  (hat  bush  T" 

Still  another  name  used  for  a  similar  purpose  is  mentioned  by  Gibbon, — 
Huniades,  titular  King  of  Kungary  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century : 
*'  Hy  the  Turks,  who  ernptoyed  nis  name  to  frighten  their  perverse  children, 
he  was  corruptly  denominated  'Jancus  Lain,  or  The  Wicked.'"  The  intelli- 
gence, or  want  of  intelligence,  of  English  nurses  has  been  productive  of  in^ 
numerable  bogies.  To  say  nothing  of  the  ancient  Raw  Head  and  Bloody 
Boiiea  (which  occurs  in  "  Hudibras"),  we  may  gather  from  the  following  extract 
from  Reginald  Scot's  "  Uiscoverie  of  Witchcraft"  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
bogies  used  to  torment  little  children  within  the  Elizabethan  age. 

"  I"  our  childhood,"  says  .Scot,  "our  mothers'  maids  have  so  terrified  us 
with  an  ugly  devil  having  horns  on  his  head,  fire  in  his  mouth,  and  a  tail 
at  his  back,  eyes  like  a  Dasin,  fangs  like  a  dog.  claws  like  a  bear,  a  skin 
like  a  negro,  and  voice  roaring  like  a  lion,  whereby  we  start  and  are  afraid 
when  we  hear  one  cry,  Uuh  )  and  they  have  so  frayed  us  with  bull-beggars, 
spirits,  witches,  urchins,  elves,  hags,  fairies,  satyrs,  pans,  faunes,  syTvans, 
K.itl-wiih-the-candleMick.  tritons.  centaurs,  dwarfs,  giants,  imps,  calcars,  con- 
jurers, nymphs,  changelings,  incubus,  Robin  Goodfellow.  the  spoorn,  the 
man- in.  I  he-oak.  the  hell-wain,  the  fire-drake,  the  puckle,  Tom  Thumb,  Hob- 
goblin.  Tom  Tumbler,  Boneless,  and  such  other  bugbears,  that  we  are  afraid 

Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  quotes  [his  passage  in  his  "  Demonology  and 
Witchcraft,"  explains  some  of  these  strange  terms,  but  leaves  it  to  a  "belter 
demonologisl  than  himself"  to  treat  them  more  fully.  In  "Hudibras,"  besides 
Raw  Head  and  Bloody  BoncH,  another  bogie  is  mentioned  as  being  in  common 
use, — namely,  Lunsford.  This  was  Colonel  Liinsford,  or  Lunsforl,  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  Tower,  and  a  man  noted  for  his  sobriety,  industry,  and  courage. 
But  Lilburn  and  others  of  the  same  parly  gloried  in  malignine  him  in  every 
possible  way.  Among  other  scandalous  charges,  they  led  the  ignorant  popu- 
lace to  believe  that  he  ate  children. 

The  I^iyalists  affected  to  laugh  at  this  accusation,  and  in  the  "  Collection  of 
Loyal  Songs"  it  is  alluded  to  thus; 


So  also  Cleveland  : 


But  Lilbuni  was  so  far  successful  in  his  aim  that,  as  has  been  said.  Lun*- 
">   name   became   odious  and  was  added   to   the    long   list  of  nursery 

lanks's  "  Earl  of  Essex"  (a  play  ridiculed  by  Fielding  in  his 


bogies. 
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''Tom  Thamb  the  Great"),  that  noble  lord  was  also  used  as  a  bogie  during 
his  own  lifetime  : 

It  was  enough  to  say.  Here's  E^sex  come. 
And  nunes  stilled  their  children  with  the  fright. 

Fielding  substituted  the  name  of  Tom  Thumb,  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
Reginald  Scot  especially  mentions  Tom  Thumb  among  the  bogies  of  child- 
hood,— a  fact  which  takes  the  edge  off  the  intended  satire. 

Napoleon — or  Boney,  as  he  was  called  in  the  nursery — has  done  yeoman's 
service  as  a  bogie  in  England.  Boneyparty  is  in  itself  a  name  with  a  good 
palpable  English  meaning  attached  to  it,  which  can  be  understanded  of  the 
people.  It  seems  to  have  a  natural  affinity  to  Raw  Head  and  Bloody  Bones, 
Boneless,  and  such  other  bugbears.  Curiously  enough,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington has  never  performed  a  like  service  in  French  nurseries,  though  he  is 
the  hero  of  certain  English  bogie  rhymes.     For  example  :    . 

Baby,  baby,  naughty  baby. 

Hush,  you  squalling  thing,  I  say ; 
Hush  this  moment,  or  it  may  be 

Wellington  will  pass  this  way ; 
And  he'llbeat  you,  beat  you,  beat  you. 

And  he'll  beat  you  all  to  pap ; 


And  he'll  eat  you.  eat  you,  eat  you  I 
Gobble  you,  gobble  you — snap,  snap,  snap ! 


In  another,  the  same  kind-hearted  gentleman  is  represented  as  being  "  tall 
and  straight  as  Rouen  steeple,"  and  dining  and  supping  upon  a  never-failing 
supply  of  "naughty  people." 

It  is  said  that  Jewish  mothers  sometimes  frighten  their  children  with  the 
name  of  Lilith.  According  to  the  Talmudists,  Lilith  was  the  wife  of  Adam 
before  he  married  Eve.  She  refused  to  obey  her  husband,  and  left  Paradise 
for  the  region  of  air.  The  legend  is  that  her  sceptre  is  still  to  be  seen  at 
night,  and  thai  she  is  especially  the  enemy  of  young  children. 

The  "Encyclopaedia  Metropolitana"  boldly  aeclares  that  our  word  *'  lullaby" 
is  derived  from  "  Lilith  abi !"  (Lilith,  avaunt  I)  But  the  inexorable  Professor 
Skeat,  who  destroys  all  the  charming  old  unreasonable  and  picturesque  deriva- 
tions, will  have  nothing  to  say  to  this,  and  gives  an  explanation  too  prosaic  to 
be  recorded  here.  Lilith  was  so  bad  that  it  was  not  unfitting  her  name  should 
be  used  to  frighten  little  boys  and  girls.  She  furnishes  one  of  the  few  instances 
of  a  woman  being  utilized  as  a  bogie. 

Bull,  John,  a  humorous  personification  of  the  British  people,  which  origi- 
nated with  Arbuthnot  He  is  represented  as  a  bluff,  stout,  honest,  red-faced, 
irascible  rustic,  in  leather  breeches  and  top-boots;  carrying  a  stout  oaken 
cudgel  in  his  hand  and  with  a  bull-dog  at  his  heels. 

That  pestilent  personage  John  Bull  has  assumed  so  concrete  a  form  in  our  imaginations, 
with  his  top-boots  and  his  broad  shoulders  and  vast  circumference,  and  the  emblematic  bull- 
dog at  hb  neels,  that  for  most  observers  he  completely  hides  the  Englishman  of  real  life.  The 
id<^  John  Bull  has  hidden  us  from  ourselves  as  well  as  from  our  neighbors,  and  the  race 
which  is  distinguished  above  all  others  for  the  magnificent  wealth  of  its  imaginative  literature 
is  daily  told — and,  what  is  more,  tells  itself— that  it  is  a  mere  lump  of  prosaic  flesh  and  blood, 
with  scarcely  soul  enough  to  keep  it  from  stagnation.  If  we  were  sensible  we  should  bum 
that  ridiculous  caricature  of  ourselves  along  with  Guy  Fawkes  :  but  meanwhile  we  can  hardly 
complain  if  foreigners  are  deceived  by  our  own  misrepresentations. — Lkslie  Stephen. 

Bullet.  Every  bullet  has  its  billet, — {.e.^  its  resting-place  or  destination. 
In  military  parlance  billet  is  an  official  order  requiring  the  person  to  whom  it 
is  addressed  to  provide  board  and  lodging  for  the  soldier  bearing  it.  Hence 
the  proverb  means  that  only  those  are  killed  whose  death  Providence  has 
assigned.     Napoleon  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  superstition  embodied  in  the 
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Kfing.  Thus,  he  said  once  to  an  officer,  "My  friend,  if  that  ball  were  destined 
for  jiou,  it  would  be  sure  to  find  you,  though  you  were  to  burrow  a  hundred 
feet  under  ground."  And  again  at  Montereau,  in  1S14,  he  refused  to  retire 
from  an  exposed  pusiliaii.  saying,  "  Courage,  my  friends :  the  ball  which  ii  to 
kilt  me  is  not  yel  cast."  When  Nelson  was  warned  by  a  lady  not  to  expose 
himself  needlessly  in  battle,  he  replied,  "The  bullet  which  hits  roe  will  have 
on  it '  Horatio  Nelson,  his  with  speed.'  " 

Victor  G»lbraiiti 
Hii  lume  «u  noi  sumpcd  od  IboK  balli  01  lead. 

Mme.  de  ii^vign^  wrote,  "  Who  can  doubl  thai  the  cannon-ball  which  could 
distinguish  M.  de  Turenne  among  a  dozen  was  loaded  for  that  purpose  from 
all  eternity?" 

BoUa,  Iriab  and  not  Iriah.  A  bull  i: 
Smith  as  "an  apparent  cnngruity  and  real 
covered."  ('lever,  yd  not  quite  so  clever  as  Coleridge  :  "A  bull  consists  in  a 
mental  juxta))(isiiion  of  incongruous  ideas,  with  a  sensation,  but  without  the 
sense,  of  connection."  Sydney  Smith  goes  on  to  point  out  that  a  bull  is  the 
very  reverse  of  wit  1  "  for  as  wit  discovers  real  relations  that  are  not  apparent, 
bulls  admit  apparent  relations  that  are  not  real."  He  might  have  carried  the 
idea  still  further,  and  shr>irn  that,  while  wit  is  acutely  self-conscious,  the  bull,  on 
the  contrary,  is  born  of  a  native  humor,  a  coloring  and  dislurling  medium  ab- 
aolulcly  unconscious  of  itself.  Its  perpetrator  is  fully  possessed  of  his  own 
meaning,  but  is  uncon.scious  of  the  literal  and  objective  sense  of  his  own 
wortls.  When  Thomas  Cailyle  said  in  his  "Oliver  Cromwell"  that  "some 
omissions  will  also  appear  in  this  edition,"  he  knew  what  he  meant,  and  so  do 
we, — the  understanding  on  both  sides  is  identical, — but  (he  recognition  of  the 
inadequacy  of  the  words  to  convey  that  meaning  is  with  us  alone. 

So  much  for  definition.  Now,  what  has  etymology  to  say  on  the  subject  ? 
Very  little,  and  that  little  not  much  to  the  purpose.  It  was  once  the  fashion 
to  derive  the  leim  from  one  Obadiah  Bull,  an  Irish  lawyer  residing  in  London 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vll.,  whose  blunders  of  the  sort  were  notorions.  But 
Chaucer  uses  the  word  "  bole"  (in  our  modern  sense  of  a  verbal  mistake),  and, 
as  Chaucer  died  half  a  century  before  Henry  VII.  was  born.  Ma/ etymology  must 
go  by  the  board.  And  with  it  also  must  go  the  idea  that  a  bull,  either  in 
etymology  or  in  essence,  has  any  inevitable  connection  with  the  Irish.  Mr. 
Edgeworth  indeed  has  written  an  essay  on  "  Irish  Bulls,"  which  almost  goes 
the  length  of  asserting,  first,  that  bulls  are  not  Irish  ;  second,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  bull.  Without  accompanying  him  to  (his  extreme,  we 
might  readily  allow  that  other  nations  err  in  the  same  delightful  manner,  and  that 
many  so-called  bulls  are  really  not  bulls  at  all,  because  they  ate  conscious  and 
often  successful  efforts  to  snatch  a  grate  lieyond  the  reach  of  art.  And  even 
the  bulls  that  refuse  to  be  classified  under  any  more  complimentary  head  fre- 
ciucntly  result  not  from  dulness  but  from  extreme  quickness  of  apprehension, 
the  mind  leaping  to  its  conclusion  without  passing  through  the  intermediate 
stages  of  the  process. 

When  Shakespeare  speaks  of  a  custom  "more  honored  in  the  breach  than 
the  observance,"  or  of  making  "assurance  doubly  sure,"  when  Johnson  warns 
you  not  to  "sell  for  gold  what  gold  can  never  buy,"  they  utter  what  looks  like 
.in  absurdity  to  the  purely  logical  sense,  but  the  higher  faculties  refuse  to 
recognize  the  absurdity,  and  gratefully  occupy  themselves  in  admiration  of 
their  audacious  ajjlness.  The  same  may  be  said  of  these  other  much  quoted 
lines  and  phrases ; 
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Adam,  the  goodlHW  man  of  ncn  lincc  bar 


Thbomlu:   n,  DnUt  Fali€kM<l. 
Foughi  all  hii  banls  o'er  again, 

™'     U>ivii"n:  Alt Ai^tr-,  hail. 

Rvoy  moDumTnUl  inicriplian  shuuld  be  >□  Lalin;  for  Ihat  being  a  dead  lan)^agc  il  will 

The  last  eiamjile  is  more  piiiperly  a  play  upirn  words  than  a  bull ;  yet  il 
cannol  lie  [clegaled  Ici  the  degraded  deep  of  punning,  because  there  is  a  play 

On  the  other  hand,  when  Drydcn  made  his  heroine  say,~ 

the  phrase  is  not  a  bull,  because  it  is  a  conscious  effort  at  antithetical  effect. 
But  as  it  foils  short  of  its  aim,  as  il  is  a  step  on  the  hither  side  of  the  sublime, 
we  call  it  merely  ridiculous,  and  feel  that  Dryden  was  rightly  rebuked  when 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  shouted  from  his  box, — 

Then  'ivotUd  tK  greattf  if  'twere  none  At  allr 

In  his  "Martinus  Scribterus"  Po|>e  supplies  an  instance  of  the  "art  of 

sinkine,"  which  is  shrewdly  suspected  to  be  taken  from  his  own  juvenile  epic 

of  "  Alcander."    The  poet  is  speaking  of  a  frightened  stag  in  full  chase,  who 


Id  think)  t 


rs 


lihited  ili 


Bepwilfa  (be  tide  of  tublunary  aBiin,— Alison  :  Rrvimi  tf  Giiiisl. 

I  Hw  Da  cam  iiuidiiiE  in  ticks ;  a  Ibing  I  never  uw  befnte.  and  would  not  have  bdieved 
il  had  I  not  teen  il.— Conrrr  :  Rnral  XiSti. 

The  auonitbcd  Vahoa.  •moking.  am  nil  u  be  could,  a  cigat,  with  which  he  had  filled  all 
hit  pockeu.— Wakkbh  :  Tti  TTi^HianJa  Vfar. 

An  unmistakable  bull  [whose  glory,  however,  belongs  to  the  translation  and 
not  to  the  original)  occurs  in  Isaiah  xxxvii.  36  :  "  Then  the  angel  of  the  I^ord 
went  forth,  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  a  hundred  and  fourscore 
and  five  thousand :  and  when  they  arose  early  in  the  morning,  behold,  they 
were  all  dead  corpses." 

Johnson  quotes  Goldsmith  as  complaining,  "  Whenever  I  write  anything  the 

Eblic  makes  a  point  to  know  nothing  alraut  it."     Here  is  a  true  Hibernian 
II,  which,  after  all,  is  the  most  perfect  of  its  kind.    To  the  right  ]ierpeira- 
ticm  of  the  bull  there  seems  to  go  a  kind  of  innocent  and  almost  rollicking 
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«rronghead«dncss,  which  has  no  real  counierpart  out 
Irish  animal  is  lively,  rampant, exhilaraling.  like  the  aprighlly  hero  of  a  Spanish 
bull-tight,  while  English  and  other  bulla  are  mere  commonplace  calves  blan- 
dering  along  to  the  shambles.  When  Sir  Richard  Steele  was  asked  how  it 
happened  that  his  compatriots  made  so  many  bulls,  he  imputed  it  to  the  effect 
of  climate,  and  declared  that  if  an  Englishman  were  born  in  Ireland  he  would 
make  just  as  many.  Undoubtedlf  he  was  right,  though,  for  some  unimagina- 
ble reason,  the  answer  has  itself  been  reckoned  among  llibernidsms.  Swift 
was  a  case  in  point.  Like  Wellington,  he  might  have  answered  that  he  was 
not  a  horse  because  he  was  born  in  a  stable.  Not  a  horse,  undoubtedly,  yet 
the  influence  of  the  sUble  made  him  the  father  of  many  excellent  bulls.  In 
his  lirst  Drapier's  Letter  lie  says,  "Therefore  1  do  most  earnestly  exhort 
you,  as  men,  as  Christians,  as  parents,  and  as  lovers  of  your  country,  to  read 
this  paper  with  the  utmost  allenliun,  or  to  get  it  read  to  yim  l»  others."  Vet 
the  bull  was  not  new  with  SwifL  It  finds  analogues  both  in  his  native  and  in 
bis  adopted  country. 

As  Ferriar  points  out  ("  Illuslralions  of  Sterne,"  i.  So),  it  is  the  jest-book 
story  of  the  I'einplar  over  again,  who  left  a  note  in  the  key-hole  of  his  duor 
directing  the  finder,  "  if  unable  to  read,  to  carry  it  to  the  stationer  at  the  gate, 
now  Messrs.  Butter  worth's,  to  read  it  for  him.  Grose,  in  his  "Olio,"  relates 
it  fur  a  fact  that  in  May,  171(4,  a  bill  was  sent  from  Ireland  for  the  royal  assent 
relating  to  franking.  One  clause  enacted  that  any  member  who,  from  illness 
or  any  other  cause,  should  be  unable  to  write,  might  authorise  another  to 
frank  for  him,  provided  that  un  the  back  of  the  letter  so  franked  tlie  member 
gave  under  his  hand  a  full  certificate  of  his  inability  to  write. 

Let  us  apply  the  historical  method  to  other  great  Hibernian  masterpieces. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  story  of  the  Englishman  who  wrote  in  his 
letter,  "I  would  say  more,  but  that  there  is  a  d— d  tall  Irishman  looking 
over  my  shoulder  and  reading  every  word  of  this,"  whereupon  the  Hibernian 
exclaimed,  "Voii  lie,  you  scoundrel !"  Does  not  this  story  find  its  corollary 
in  the  anecdote  of  the  German  lady  who,  writing  to  borrow  money  of  her 
sweetheart,  added  the  following  ingenuous  postscript;  "I  am  so  thoroughly 
ashamed  of  my  request  that  I  sent  after  the  l)earer  of  this  note  to  call  him 
back,  but  he  had  got  already  too  far  on  the  way,"  And  is  there  not  a  kinship 
between  both  of  these  and  the  tale  of  the  English  lady  who  combated  George 
Selwyn's  assertion  thai  no  woman  could  write  a  letter  without  adding  a  post- 
script, and  next  day  sought  to  prove  he  was  wrong  by  writing  a  letter  and 
adding  after  her  signature, — 


tent  writing  a  letter  home  after  the  hour  when  all  lights  had  been  ordered 
out.  "  Add  this  postscript,"  said  the  terrible  martinet :  " '  To-morrow  morn- 
ing I  shall  lie  taken  out  and  shot  for  disobedience  of  orders.' "  The  aide-de- 
camp wrote  it  down,  and  the  king  kept  his  word. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  an  Irish  gentleman  who  wanted  to  learn  of  an  emi- 
nent singing-master.     He  inquired  the  terms. 

"Two  guineas  for  the  first  lesson,"  said  the  maestro;  "and  for  as  many  as 
you  please  afterwards  a  guinea  each." 

"Oh,  bother  the  first  lesson  I"  said  the  inquirer:  "let  us  begin  with  the 

Vet  this  may  have  l>een  wit, — an  excellent  bit  of  fooling,  not  a  bull.  And, 
even  if  a  bull,  it  is  not  a  distinctively  Irish  bull.  An  analogue  may  be  found 
in  the  story  of  the  Englishman  dining  with  Furson  and  others,  who,  wishing 
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to  contribute  his  mite  to  the  conversation,  aaked  the  proressor,  "  Was  Cap- 
lain  Cook  killed  on  bis  first  voyage  ¥' 

"  t  believe  he  was,"  said  Porson ;  "  but  he  did  not  mind  it  much,  but  im- 
mediately entered  on  a  second." 

Mr.  John  Dillon  quite  recently  made  a  famous  bull  in  the  House  of  Com- 
miHia,  when,  speaking  of  his  friends,  he  said  that  "  they  had  seen  themselves 
filling  paujiers'  grave*."  This  was  an  avatar  of  the  remark  made  in  the  Irish 
House  almost  a  century  before  by  his  great  predecessor,  Sir  Boyle  Roche ; 
"  Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  honorable  meml>ers  never  come  down  to  this  House 
without  expecting  to  find  their  mangled  remains  lying  on  the  table."  It 
finds  a  compatrkilic  echo  in  this  familiar  story :  "  India,  my  boy,"  said  an 
Irish  officer  to  a  friend  on  his  arrival  at  Calcutta,  "is  the  finest  climate 
under  the  sun ;  but  a  lot  of  young  fellows  come  out  here,  and  they  drink 
■nd  they  eat,  and  they  drink  and  they  die :  and  then  they  write  home  to 
their  parents  a  pack  of  lies,  and  say  it's  the  climate  that  has  killed  them." 

Vet  precisely  the  same  confusion  of  terms  exists  in  this  sentence,  quoted 
by  the  Paris  Figan  (February,  1890}  "from  a  recent  essay  on  French  home- 
life  in  the  last  century  :" 

We  have  tp^en  of  thai  sangulnarr  year,  1793-  In  ihcHF  Imubfed  limn  il  wu  Itul 
Fmch  domestici  wet  ui  evHinpIt  of  ili«  ertAleH  d«volion.    There  vat  many  even  who. 

Not  entirely  dissimilar  was  the  bull  contained  in  this  obituary  notice  In  the 
London  Ttma: 

On  the  lU  December,  u  3,  Elgin  Creiceni,  KentlDgion  Pork.  Cot,  Williim  Butney,  K.H., 
one  of  Ibe  very  few  uiivivon  of  the  Penlniuk  uid  Wmlerloo,  in  his  BSlb  yur. 

Here  we  have  the  dead   man  represented  as  a  survivor.      He  must  have 


Nor  yet  perce» 

Bui  Hill  fought 


Sit  Boyle  Roche  repeated  his  own  trope  in  a  speech  on  the  dangers  of  ■ 
French  invasion:  "The  murderous  marshal-law  men  [Marteillaii)  would 
break  in,  cut  as  to  mince-meal,  and  throw  our  bleeding  heads  upon  that  table 
to  stare  us  in  the  face."  But,  again,  he  was  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by 
the  contemporary  orator  quoted  br  Taine  in  his  "  French  devolution,"  who 
informed  a  Parisian  mob,  *'  I  would  take  my  own  head  ^  the  hair,  cut  it 
oS,  and,  presenting  it  to  the  despot,  would  say  to  him.  'l\|rant,  behold  the 
act  of  a  free  man.'"  This  surpasses  the  miracle  of  SL  Denis,  for,  in  the 
original  and  more  authentic  form,  that  holy  man  merely  thrust  his  head 
under  his  arm  and  walked  a  goodly  distance  with  iL  Careful  hagjologists 
now  reject  the  more  recent  elaborations  that  he  kissed  it  on  the  way,  or 
that  he  picked  it  up  with  his  leelh. 

A  number  of  other  Irish  bulls  hold  a  sort  of  hilarious  wake  over  the 
subject  of  death:  that  of  a  Hibernian  gentleman  who  told  a  friend  studying  for 
the  priesthood,  "  I  hope  I  may  live  to  hear  you  preach  my  funeral  sermon  ;" 
of  another  who  expressed  the  grateful  sentiment.  "  May  you  live  to  eat  the 
chicken  that  scratches  over  your  grave  ;"  of  a  physician  who  said  oracularly  of 
a  murdered  man,  "This  person  was  so  ill,  that  if  he  had  not  been  murdered 
he  would  have  died  a  half  an  hour  before,"  and  of  a  lady  who,  in  her  will,  or- 
dered that  her  body  should  be  opened  at  her  death,  for  (ear  she  should  be 
buried  alive.  A  parallel  to  these  ghastly  jests  may  be  found  in  the  anecdote 
of  James  Smithson.  founder  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  He  had  five 
doctors,  and  they  had  been  unable  to  discover  his  disease.  Being  told  thai 
)m  case  was  hopeless,  he  called  them  around  him  and  said,  "  My  friends,  I 
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desire  [hat  jou  wtll  make  a  posl-marlem  examination  of  me,  and  tind  out  what 
ails  me  ;  for  really  I  am  dying  to  know  what  my  disease  is  myself." 

When  Garrick  condoled  with  an  Irish  gentleman  upon  the  recent  death 
of  his  father,  "  It  is  what  we  must  all  come  to  if  we  only  live  long  enough," 
said  the  Irishman.  But  the  idea  is  no  mure  Irish  than  French,  for  when  a 
Frenchman  had  built  his  ch&leau  and  completed  the  chapel  tu  it,  he  called 
together  his  children  and  said,  *'I  ho|>e  we  shall  all  be  buried  there,  if  God 
grants  us  life."  And  the  London  Sptilator  puts  in  an  English  claim  fur  it 
when  il  quotes  from  the  letter  of  an  English  clergyman  soliciting  a  subscrip- 
tion towards  the  purchase  of  a  burial-ground  for  his  parish,  which  had  grown 
to  the  dimensions  of  a  small  town  with  30,000  inhabitants.  "  It  is  deplorable 
to  think,"  said  this  clergyman,  "  of  a  parish  where  there  are  30,000  people 
living  without  Christian  uurial." 

It  was  a  Dublin  paper  which  reported  in  1890  thai  "  the  health  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell  has  lately  taken  a  very  serious  turn,  and  fears  of  his  recovery  are  enter- 
tained by  his  friends."  But  a  number  of  English  pa|iers  copied  the  statement 
without  suspicion  of  the  bull.  And  il  was  a  London  paper  (the  Timet')  which 
thus  concluded  a  eulogium  on  Baron  Dowse :  "  A  great  Irishman  has  passed 


away.    God  grant  that  many  as  great,  and  who  shall  as  wisely 
countty,  may  follow  him."     ■     ■   ■  .,.-,, 

which  had  this  dubious 


follow  him."     And  il  was  another  London  paper  (the  Teiegrapk) 
if 


worship  at  Sidcup,  Foot's  Cray,  and  Chiselhutst.     Lord  Sydney,  Anumier,  o 
Wednesday,  appeared  much  improved." 


story  which  has  many  ramiiicalions  until  it  finally  loses  itself  in 

■ly.'    'Donnelly!' 
Faith,  no  more  is  mine  Hewins,'  says  he.    .So  we  looked  at  each 


Greek  root ;  "  I  was  going,"  said  an  Irishman,  "  over  Westminster  Krid] 
well,' says  he, 'thank  you,  Donnelly.'    'Donneflj 


other  day,  and  I  met  Pal  Hewins.     '  Hewins,'  says  I, '  how  are  you 
'      '"'      '  "         "    '    "Connelly  1'  says  I;  'that 

,' says  he.    .So  we  looke 
lylher  of  us  ;  and  where's  the  ball 


of  ttat,  now  )■• 

A  similar  story  Is  lold  of  Sheridan  Knowles,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  an  Eng- 
lishman by  adoplion. 

The  names  of  Mark  Lemon  and  Leman  Rede  used  lo  puiile  him  severely, 
and,  as  both  were  frequently  Ixfore  the  public  as  writers  (or  the  sta^e,  he  could 
never  bring  himself  to  understand  which  of  the  two  was  the  subject  of  con- 
gratulation when  adramalic  success  was  achieved  by  either  of  them.  At  length 
he  met  Leman  Rede  and  Mark  Lemon  walking  arm  in  arm.  "Ah,"  said 
Knowles,  the  moment  he  was  close  enough  to  accost  them,  "now  I'm  bothered 
entirely.     Which  of  you  is  ihe  other  ?" 

Are  nut  the  above  identical  with  the  query  addressed  lo  Thomas  Sandby 
by  Caulfield.  a  pure-blooded  Englishman;  "My  dear  Sandby,  I'm  glad  to 
see  you.  Fray  is  it  you  or  your  brother  i"  But  Ihe  same  story  had  been  told 
by  Hierodes,  the  Greek  Joe  Miller. 

Nevertheless,  we  cannot  take  back  out  assertion  that  the  finest  breed  of 
bulls  arc  Ihose  produced  by  the  Emerald  Isle.  Here  is  a  collection  of  speci- 
mens that  have  excited  the  laughter  of  generations,  and  will  continue  la  make 
chanticleers  of  our  children  ; 

"  Has  your  sister  got  a  son  or  a  daughter  I"  asked  an  Irishman  of  a  friend. 
"  Upon  my  life,"  was  Ihe  reply,  "  I  don 'I  know  yet  whether  I'm  an  uncle  or 

An  equivocal  compliment  was  that  of  the  Irish  youth  who  dropped  on  his 
knees  before  a  new  sweetheart,  and  said,  "Darlin',  I  love  ye  as  well  as  if  I'd 
known  ye  for  seven  years — and  a  great  deal  belther." 
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"  My  <]«at,  come  in  and  go  (o  bed,"  said  Ihe  wife  of  a  jolly  son  of  Erin  who 
had  jusl  returned  from  Ihe  fair  in  a  decidedly  how-come- you -so  stale ;  "you 
mtist  be  dreadful  tired,  sure,  with  your  long  walk  of  six  miles."  "  Arrah,  get 
away  with  your  nonsense,"  said  Pat ;  "  it  wasn't  (he  Itngth  of  Ihe  way  at  all 
that  fatigued  me :  'Iwas  ihe  treadtk  of  iL" 

A  poor  Irishman  offered  an  old  saucepan  (or  sale.  His  children  gathered 
around  him  and  inquired  why  he  parted  with  iL  "  Ah,  me  honeys,"  he 
answered,  "  I  would  not  be  aflher  parting  with  it  but  for  a  little  money  to  buy 
something  to  put  in  it" 

A  young  Irishman  who  had  married  when  about  nineteen  years  of  age, 
complaining  of  the  difficulties  to  which  his  early  marriage  subjected  him,  said 
he  would  never  marry  so  young  again  if  he  lived  to  be  a.s  ould  as  Methuselah. 

An  invalid,  after  returning  from  a  southern  t^il^  said  to  a  friend,  "Oh, 
shure,  an'  it's  done  me  a  wunuld  o'  good,  goin'  away.  I've  come  back 
aiathtr  man  altogether  ;  in  fact,  I'm  quite  matif  agen." 

An  eccentric  lawyer  thus  questioned  a  client:  "So  your  uncle,  Dennis 
O'Flaherty,  had  no  family  f"  ■'  None  at  all,  yer  honor,"  responded  the  client. 
The  lawyer  made  a  memorandum  n(  the  reply,  and  then  continued;  "Very 
good.     And  your  father,  Patrick  O'Flaherty,  dtd  he  have  chick  or  child  }" 

In  an  Irish  provincial  paper  is  the  following  notice:  "Whereas  Patrick 
O'Connor  lately  left  his  lodgings,  this  is  to  give  notice  that  if  he  does  not 
return  immediately  and  pay  for  the  same,  he  will  be  advertised." 

Two  Irishmen  were  working  in  a  quarry,  when  one  of  them  fell  into  a  deep 
quarry-hole.  The  other,  alarmed,  came  to  the  margin  of  the  hole  and  called 
out,  "Arrah,  Pat.  are  ye  killed  iiHirely  ?  If  ye're  dead,  spake."  Pat  reas- 
sured him  from  the  bottom  by  saying  in  answer,  "No,  Tim,  I'm  not  dead,  but 
I'm  spacheless." 

At  a  crowded  concert  a  young  lady,  standing  at  the  door  of  the  hall,  was 
addressed  by  an  honest  Hibernian  who  was  in  attendance  on  the  occasion. 
"  Indade,  miss,"  said  he,  "  I  should  be  glad  to  give  you  a  sate,  but  the  empty 
ones  ate  all  full." 

"Gentlemen,  is  not  one  man  as  good  as  another?"  "Uv  course  he  is," 
shouted  an  excited  Irish  Chartist,  "and  a  great  deal  betther." 

"Pat,  do  you  understand  French?" 

"  Vis.  if  it's  shpoke  in  Irish." 

An  Irish  hostler  was  sent  to  Ihe  stable  to  bring  forth  a  traveller's  horse. 
Not  knowing  which  of  the  two  strange  horses  in  the  stalls  belonged  to  the 
traveller,  and  wishing  to  avoid  Ihe  appearance  of  ignorance  in  his  business,  he 
saddled  both  animals  and  brought  them  to  the  door.  The  traveller  pointed 
out  his  own  horse,  saying,  "That's  my  nag." 

"Certainly,  yer  honor ;  I  know  that ;  but  I  didn't  know  which  one  of  them 
was  the  olher  gentleman's." 

A  domestic,  newly  engaged,  presented  to  his  master,  one  morning,  a  pair  of 
boots,  the  leg  of  one  of  which  was  much  longer  than  the  other. 

"  How  comes  it  thai  these  boots  are  not  of  Ihe  same  length  ?" 

"  I  raly  don't  know,  sir  ;  but  what  bothers  me  the  most  is  that  the  pair  down> 
stairs  are  in  Ihe  same  fix." 

An  Irishman,  having  feel  of  different  siies,  ordered  his  boots  to  be  made 
accordingly.  His  directions  were  obeyed,  but  as  he  tried  the  smallest  boot 
on  his  largest  fool,  he  exclaimed,  petulantly,  "Confound  that  fellow  !  I  ordered 
him  to  make  one  larger  than  the  olher  ;  and  instead  of  that  he  has  made  cat 
smaller  than  the  other." 
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Thai  was  a  triumphant  appeal  or  an  Irish  lover  oC  anliilllity,  who,  in  aiding 
Ihe  superiority  of  the  old  architecture  over  the  new,  said,  "  Where  will  you 
End  any  modern  building  that  has  lasted  so  long  as  the  ancient  ?" 

An  Irish  magistrate,  censuring  some  boys  for  loitering  in  the  streets,  argued, 
"  If  everybody  were  to  stand  in  the  street,  how  could  anybody  get  by  ?" 

An  Irishman  got  out  of  his  carriage  at  a  rail  way -station  Tor  refreshments, 
but  the  bell  rang  and  the  train  left  before  he  had  finished  his  repasL  "  Mould 
on  I"  cried  Pat,  as  he  ran  like  a  madman  after  the  car,  "  hould  on,  ye  murlhei'n 
ould  slame  injin  ;  you've  got  a  passenger  on  board  that's  left  liehind." 

oflhesonsof  the  Emerald  Is 

a  great  many  have  died  this  year  that  never 
died  before." 

An  old  Dublin  woman  went  to  the  chandler's  for  a  farthing  candle,  and, 
being  told  it  was  raised  to  a  halfpenny  on  account  of  the  Russian  war,  "Bad 
luck  to  them  1"  she  exclaimed,  "  and  do  they  fight  by  candle-light  ?" 

An  Irish  lover  remarks  that  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  be  alone,  "  especially 
when  yer  swaleheart  is  wid  ye." 

An  eminent  spirit- merchant  in  Dublin  announced  in  one  of  the  Irish  paper* 
that  he  had  still  a  small  quantity  of  Ihe  whiskey  oi)  sale  vihuk  wat  Jmnt  fy 
hii  latt  Afajesty  while  in  Dublin. 

But  the  great  protagonist  of  all  bull -perpetrators  was  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  who 
was  elected  member  for  Tralee  in  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1775.  Here, 
"through  his  pleasant  interference,  the  most  angry  debates  were  frequently 
conclu<fcd  with  peals  of  laughter,"  He  was  known  upon  one  occasion,  after 
a  witliering  e^iposure  or  paltiolic  denunciation  of  government,  to  say,  with 
solemn  gravity,  "  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  true  lover  of  his  country 
to  give  his  last  guinea  to  save  the  remainder  of  his  fortunes  I"  Or,  if  the 
subject  of  debate  was  some  national  calamity,  he  would  deliver  himself  thus: 
"Sir,  single  misfortunes  never  come  alone,  and  the  greatest  of  all  national 
calamities  is  generally  followed  by  one  much  greater."  When  some  one  com- 
plained that  the  sergeaiit-al-arms  should  have  stopped  a  man  in  the  rear  of 
the  house  while  the  sergeant  was  really  engaged  in  trying  to  catch  him  in 
front,  Roche  considerately  asked,  "  Do  you  think  the  sergeant-at-arms  can  be, 
like  a  bird,  in  two  places  at  once  ?"  Shocked  at  Ihe  Itmfora  el  morei  of  Young 
Ireland,  he  broke  out,  "  The  progress  of  the  times,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  such  that 
liltle  children  who  can  neither  walk  nor  Ulk  may  be  seen  running  about  Ihe 
streets  cursing  iheir  Maker  J"  Arguing,  on  another  occasion,  in  favor  of  sus- 
pending the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  in  Ireland,  "  It  would  be  better.  Mr.  Speaker," 
said  he,  "to  give  up  not  only  a  part,  but,  if  necessary,  even  Ihe  whole  of  our 
Constitution,  to  preserve  the  remainder."  One  of  his  most  famous  mats  wis 
the  imperious  demand,  '*  Why  should  we  put  ourselves  out  of  the  way  to  do 
anything  for  posterity?  for  what  has  posterity  done  for  us?"  Supposing,  from 
the  roar  of  laughter  which  greeted  this  question,  that  the  House  had  misun- 
derstood him,  he  explained  "that  by  posterity  he  did  not  at  all  mean  our 
ancestors,  but  those  who  were  to  come  Immediately  after  thcni."  Upon  hear- 
ing this  explanation  "  it  was  impossible."  fiarringion  assnres  us,  "  to  do  any 
serious  business  for  half  an  hour."  A  letter  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Sir  Buyle  Roche  during  the  Irish  rebellion  of  '98  gives  an  amusing  collec- 
tion of  his  various  blunders.  Perhaps  he  never  put  quite  so  many  on  paper 
at  a  lime ;  hut  his  peculiar  (urn  fur  "  bulls"  is  here  shown  .it  one  view.  The 
letter  was  first  printed  in  the  Kerry  Magtaiiu,  now  out  of  print: 


UEjm  Sm.— Hmvlng  nowii  lilllc  puce  wd  qnin.  1  lit  dmni  to  i 
KuTiuioD  wc  jtrt  in  from  the  bloodthinty  fcbw,  piany  of  whom 
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mfld  daperted-  Wfr  AK  In  ■  pntty  mcH ;  c4D  ^  DoduDg  to  cu,  ud  Do  vine  to  drink  uceiM 
whiilwy.  Wtato  wt  til  down  to  dinner  we  m  oblig^  ta  keep  both  bandi  irmed.  While  I 
write  t£i>  letter  I  have  my  iword  in  one  hud  and  niy  pijtol  in  the  cHher.  I  concluded  ftnm 
the  becuwi°ff  tbV  t^ll  would  be  the  end  ;  and  1  nm  ri^hl,  fbr  Jl  q  not  half  ova-  yet.  At 
present  there  en  inch  goinn-OD  that  everything  ii  at  d  sland-AiU.     I  ihould  butt  nnowered 

aafe  WLthoul  being  robbed.  No  loDeer  nga  than  yealerday  the  Itiail-coach  from  ]>ublin  wan 
rnhbed  nciar  thi»  town  :  ihc  hugs  had  beru  very  judiciDualy  left  behind,  fcv  few  of  accidents, 
and.  by  ^renl  good  lucli,  there  waA  nobody  in  the  coacb  eitccpl  two  outside  pasaengirta.  who 
had  nothing  fat  the  ibicves  to  loltc.     Last  Thunday,  an  alarm  was  ^ven  ibal  a  ^tang  of  rebda 

colon,  nor  any  dnima  eicrpt  baifpipe^.    Immediately  evey  man  in  the  place.  Including  womrn 

half  auc  party  were  kliled  we  began  to  be  all  alive.  Fonunatdy.  the  rebels  bad  no  gum  Eacepi 
piiloli,  culhuKI,  and  pibs  .  and  we  bad  plenty  of  muiketi  and  ammunliion.     U^  pot  tbein 

rs  lilled  with  watci,  aiid  a  bundre  of 


And  now  let  us  conclude  wilh  a  huly  summary  cif  fatnous  bulls  whici 
It  was  a  German  orator 


it  felt  the  truth  ai  this  miehly  subject  lliundering 


lehly  subjec 
nho  remark) 


ige  of  fifty 
g  through 


author  should  always  write  his  own  index,  let  who  will  h 
Ihe  Portuguese  mayor  of  Eslremadura  who,  in  offering  a  reward  for  the  recovery 
of  the  remains  of  a  drowned  man,  enumerated  among  the  recogniiable  marks 
(hit  Ihe  deceased  had  an  impediment  in  his  speech. 

Edgeworth  relates  the  story  of  an  English  shopkeeper  wbo  did  pretty  well 
in  the  direction  of  the  bull  proper  when,  to  recommend  the  dm  ability  of  some 
&bric  for  a  lady's  dress,  he  said,  "  Madam,  it  will  wear  forever,  and  make 

I  a  petticoat  afterwards."    This  is  quite  equal  10  lb    '  '  '         '  '  '  ' 

I  only  one  end,  because  the  other  had  been  cut 

ming  distich  by  Caulfield  on  the  Highland  roads 

If  yoM  tud  accn  iheae  roada  before  they  were  tnade. 

It  was  Serjeant  Arabin,  a  famous  I^ndon  justice,  who  once  offered  a  prisoner 
"a  chance  of  redeeming  a  character  that  he  had  irretrievably  lost,"  and  who 
told  another  culprit,  "  II  is  in  my  power  to  transport  you  (or  a  period  very 
considerably  beyond  the  term  of  your  natural  life,  but  the  court  in  its  mercy 
will  not  go  %a  lac  as  it  lawfully  might  go."  When  Payne  Knight  committed 
suicide,  the  drug  he  had  recourse  to  was  the  strongest  prussic  acid  ;  "  I  under- 
stand," Rogers  notes  in  his  diary,  "he  was  dead  before  it  touched  his  tips." 
The  drag  must  have  realized  Arlemus  Ward's  injunction,  "immediately  if  not 
sooner."  Sir  Boyle  Roche  himself  could  not  have  sarpassed  these  narlia- 
mentary  utterances  of  certain  English  legislators:  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  boldly 
answer  in  the  affirmative, — No,"  and,  "Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  have  any  prejudice 
against  the  honorable  menil>cr,  it  is  in  his  fiivor." 

A  hull  that  has  won  enviable  notoriety  is  this  American  one,  embodied  in  a 
set  of  resolutions  said  to  have  been  passed  by  the  Board  of  Councilmen  in 
Canton,  Mississippi : 

I,  Resolved,  hf  Xbit  Council,  that  we  build  a  new  jail. 
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s.  RoolvAJ,  rhki  (he  new  jail  bebuUl  ouiof  dte  niuerU1&i>f  IheoldJ^Q. 
3-  Remlvld,  IhtU  ll«  old  jail  be  used  UDtU  tht  new  jljl  ii  finwhed. 

Admirable  !  The  American  eagle  must  have  given  a  great  cry  of  joy  when 
Ireland  was  thus  excelled  in  its  own  province.  Bui,  alas !  wisdom  in  its 
foolish  way  destroys  the  bliss  of  ignorance  by  showing  that  this  was  originally 
an  Irish  "  chestnut."  Grose,  in  his  "  Olio,"  Z04,  records  that  in  Ihe  ordinance 
for  pulling  down  ihc  old  Newgate  at  Dublin,'  employing  the  old  materials  and 
rebuilding  it  on  the  same  site,  it  was  enacted  (liat,  tu  avoid  useless  expense, 
Ihe  prisoners  should  remain  in  ihe  old  Newgate  till  the  new  one  was  linishcd. 
A  11(1  this  in  turn  has  a  lemute  affinity  10  the  mistake  of  the  parly  of  Irishmen 
under  James  II.,  who,  being  detailed  to  fortify  a  pass  against  the  advance  of 
the  English  troops,  discovered,  when  the  work  was  completed,  that  they  had 
set  up  the  stockades  the  wrong  way  abnul,  so  as  to  secure  the  pass  against 
themselves,  t'erriar,  who  quotes  this  story  from  Ralph's  "  History  of  England," 
thinks  this  the  most  extraordinary  of  all  blunders.  Nevertheless,  as  a  practi- 
than  rivalled  by  Ihe  action  of  the  rebelsof  1798.    Wishing 

lortence  of  Ihe  Hon.  John  Ber"'""*   "' —  ""''" ' ' 

er  of  the  notes  issued  by  his  ban 
and  gloiificalion.  burned  them  publicly  in  a  bon^re. 
was  heard  praying  fervently  in  the  bank  parlor  for  his  enen' 
for  him  what  his  best  frieiias  had  never  thought  of  doing. 

And  so  our  last  examples  are  Irish,  after  all. 


I'his  is  usually  considered  10  be  an  Americanism.  But,  like 
many  other  Americanisms,  it  is  simply  a  legitimate  descendant  of  an  old 
Kiiglish  word,  bummarce,  which  may  be  found  in  Ihe  "  English  Market  By- 
Laws"  of  over  iwo  hundred  years  ago.  In  Ihe  London  Publkk  IitUlligctKer 
of  the  vear  1660  it  appears  in  several  advertisements.  Bummaree  meant  a 
man  who  retails  lish  by  peddling  outside  of  ihe  regular  market.  These  per- 
sons were  looked  down  upon  and  regarded  as  cheats  by  the  established 
dealers,  hence  the  name  became  one  of  contempt  lor  a  dishonest  person  of 
irregolar  habits.  The  word  first  ap|>eared  in  Ihe  United  Stales  during  Ihe 
'jo's  in  California,  and  travelled  eastward  until  duting  the  civil  war  it  came 
into  general  use,  meaning  a  camp-follower  or  straggler,  especially  as  con- 
nected with  General  Sherman's  march  from  Atlanta  to  Ihe  sea. 

Bumper.  One  of  ihe  humors  of  etymology  is  the  derivation  that  makes 
Ihe  bumper  the  grace-cup  in  which  good  Roman  Catholics,  during  Ihe  ascen- 
dency of  their  religion  in  England,  used  to  drink  the  health  of  the  Anr  pire. 
Unfortunately,  the  pope  was  never  known  as  bon  pire,  but  as  saint  pire,— holy 
father,  rather  than  gcod  falher.  Besides,  drinking  from  the  grace-cup  (a  large 
vessel  which  went  the  rounds  of  the  company  after  every  repast,  the  guests 
drinking  from  it  one  after  another)  implied  nothing  eilraordinary,  nor  even 
inlinialed  that  the  glass  was  unusually  full.  Now,  a  bumper  is  above  every- 
thing else  a  mighty  draught,  brimming  over.  Indeed,  in  Ihe  days  of  oar 
giandfalhers  a  distinction  was  made  between  a  brimmer  and  a  bumper.  If  a 
small  particle  of  cork,  dropped  into  the  centre  of  a  full  wineglass,  floats  away 
to  llie  edge  of  the  glass,  this  is  a  brimmer.  Add  a.  few  drops  of  wine,  and 
the  same  bit  of  cork,  if  dropped  in  again,  will  take  up  a  permanent  position 
iu  the  exact  centre  of  the  convex  circle,  standing  well  up  above  the  level  of 
the  biim.  This  is  the  true  bumper.  Murray  cautiously  suggests.  "  perhaps 
from  Bump,  with  notion  of  a  'bumping,' i>.,  large,  'thumping' glass." 

Btuioa-ste«rer,  in  America,  originally  a  sharper  who  "roped  in"  suckers 
for  a  gambling  game  called  bunco,  bul  now  a  generic  name  for  all  forms  of 
confide  nee -men.    Their  method  of  procedure  is  suliiciently  well  explained  in 
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B«Mn(  and  Rice's  "The  Golden  BultcTfly:"  "The  banco  (nV)  steercr  gentle- 
man will  find  yuu  dill  the  morning  after  you  land  in  Chicago  ur  St.  Louis.  He 
will  accost  you — very  friendly,  wonderfully  friendly — when  you  come  out  of 
your  hotel  by  your  name,  and  be  nill  remind  you,  which  ts  most  surprising, 
-  ~  --|  eyes  on  his  face  before,  bow  you  have  dined  l< 


gelher  in  C 
finds  out  wl 


n  Cincii 


>r  |)erhaps  Francisco,  because  he 
(im  last.  And  he  will  shakic  hands  wilh  yuu,  and 
d  he  will  pay  for  Ihat  drinlt,  and  presenlly  he  will 


and  hide  your  blushes." 

A  curious  anlicipalion  of  ihc 
be  found  in  Moliire's  "  Munsie 
both  in  league  to  "  do"  the  hui 
Sbrigani  has  already  scraped 


methods  of  the  American  bunco-steerer  may 
ir  de  Pourceaugnac."  Sbrigani  and  Erasteare 
est  country  genlleman  on  his  arrival  in  Paris, 
in  acquaintance  when  Erasic  arrives  on  the 


/V-r.  Vo,  indeed.  [  7i  5»f -«■/.)  I  cui'ipl.c.  him. 
Er^.   Vou  don'l  Rmcmber  thu  1  had  the  plcuure  or  L 

Piur.  Pmy.ticuicme.  llo  ^Titaii.\  I  don'l  linow  . 
Erat.  Whu'ilheuoie  or  thai  iDiikeepet  It  Limoga  wl 
Fbur.   Pelil.^anf 

ftl"'  Tlic  a^vvjiS  IlK°)trtoM  t"  '™'' ' 
Em.   Preciiely.    Tfau'm  where  1  piued  luch  pli 


inX"" 


««(■*:.]  The.. 


rmber.    [r.>S»>-ifai»'.)  MiylhedevJL 
I  hundff  d  ihiogi  like  thai  which  pui 


prighll,  u 
idTniglj.. 
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'xiaa  uf  ihe  church  oT Now,  whut't  ihe  nimH  oT  ihu  churchr 


man  I     I  doD- 
a.i.J   He  niinl 


And  so  the  wily  conspirators  have  their  will.  In  England,  too,  some  of  the 
familiar  confidence  tricks  were  practised  by  sharps  long  before  Ihe  present 
era.  Mere  is  corroborative  evidence  in  Ihe  "  London  Guide"  of  iSlfi^  which 
bpeaks  as  if  the  tricks  urcre  then  well-nigh  obsolete  : 

Moncy-<Iropp«n  are  no  olbcr  thuk  gunbirr*  i 

"■  HV)  \\\t  dtopptr.    "  My  "iggy  1  it  Ibii  i 
ja\  have  ■  look  »  Jl."     While  he  uufoli 


cliinu  a  title  ID  a  ihan.    ''  Ndi  yuu,  indeed  1"  repliei  the  finder :  "  ihii  eecilcman  i>u  neii 

hii  prioritv,  the  hnder  declaEei  htniieif  no  churl  in  the  biuineu,  oflen  lo  divide  il  itiio  Lhire 
pans,  and  p<^n(9  out  a  puhSichouK  at  which  ihey  may  ihaie  (he  conteDU  aad  dnnk  over  (heir 


Bunkum,  an  Americanism  fur  windy  and  inflated  talk, 
clap'trap.  The  original  phrase  is  said  to  have  been  "  speaking  for  Buncombe," 
and  its  origin  is  thus  given  ;  Felix  Walker,  member  of  Congress  for  Bun- 
combe County,  North  Carolina,  was  once  making  a  long-wtnded  speech, 
when,  noticing  the  impatience  of  his  listeners,  he  pauseiT  long  enough  to 
inform  them  that  he  was  not  speaking  for  their  benefit,  but  for  Buncomlw. 
Though  the  story  has  become  a  classic,  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  bunkum,  in 
the  modern  sense,  was  in  use  almost  a  century  ago  in  New  England,  the  pos- 
sible derivation  Ixing  from  the  Canadian  Krencli  "  II  est  buncuin  sa"  ("  II  est 
bon  cumine  9a"),  "  ll  is  good  as  it  is."  The  phrase  has  crossed  Ihe  Atlantic, 
and  is  as  tliuroughly  accepted  in  England  as  in  America. 

Bniidan'B  Aaa,  a  famous  problem  of  the  medlzval  schoolmen,  named 
after  its  reputed  author.  Dr.  John  Butidan,  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris 
in  1347.  The  story  runs  that  Queen  Joanna  of  France  was  in  Ihe  habit 
of  throwing  her  lovers  into  the  Seine  as  a  precaution  against  their  blabbing  \ 
but  she  made  an  exception  in  Buridan's  case,  who,  in  gratitude,  invented  the 
problem.  What  it  has  lo  do  with  the  matter  has  never  been  explained-  The 
problem  itself  runs  as  follows.  An  ass  is  placed  between  two  equidistant 
bundles  of  hay.  Will  he  feed  of  one  or  the  other,  or,  entranced  by  their 
opposite  attractions,  find  it  impossible  lo  choose,  and  so  die  of  starvation  ? 
It  will  be  seen  thai  the  whole  ijuestion  of  free-will  is  involveil,  for,  if  Ihe  a»9 
eats  at  all,  he  must  make  a  choice  between  alternatives  of  equal  force.  Many 
of  the  schoolmen,  however,  were  for  making  him  die  of  indecision.  Others 
denied  the  possibility  of  Ihe  balance. — which  was  no  answer  at  all.  The  proUem 
antedates  Buridan.     Dante  thus  states  ii  in  the  "  Divine  Comedy  :" 
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So  would  ■  lamb  bctwHn  Ihe  nvcnioEl 
Of  Iwa  ficrcF  wolvb  lUjid  fvuuij[  Coch  alike ; 
Aad  so  would  itand  a  do£  belwccD  two  doa. 

Faradxu,  Cuilo  4,  lina  i-4,  Longfcllaw't  tnuladoiL 

Danic  died  in  1^21.  so  he  could  nol  have  laken  the  thought  from  Buridan. 

It  is  nearly  as  unlikelv  that  a  copy  of  the  "  Commedia"  should  have  reached 

Paris  and  tieen  lead  by  a  scholastic  who  would  have  looked  down  upon  la 

lingua  mJgare  as  a  mere  palois.      Both   were   obviously  indebted   (o  some 

Burnt  child  feara  the  Oret  A,  a  proverb  common  to  most  niodern  lan- 
guages. 


■£3'l  fea^i 


nbblt  had  taid  long  bcTore.  One  bliten  by  • 

S^iri?  ™'  \^\ 

But  m«  no  buta.  This  phrase  may  be  found  in  Fielding's  "  Rape  upon 
Rape,"  Act  ii.,  Sc  1,  and  in  Aaron  Hill's  "Snake  in  the  Grass,"  Scene  t. 
But  analc^ous  expressions  ate  frequent  among  the  Elizabethan  dramatists. 
Thus,  Shakespeare  says,  "Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no  uncle"  ^Rich- 
ard  II.,  Act  ii.,  Sc  3),  and  "  Thank  me  no  thanks,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds" 
KRomto and yulUI.  Act  iii.,  Sc  5) ;  Ben  Jonson,  •'  O  me  no  O's"  {Tht  Can  is 
AlUrtJ,  Act  v.,  Sc  I);  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  "Put  me  no  pots"  {Tkt 
Knight  ef  tht  Burning  Ptttlt,  Act  ii.,  Sc  5),  and  "  Vow  rac  no  vows"  ( WU 
ailAiml  Money,  Act  iv..  Sc,  4) ;  Ford,  "  From  me  no  fronts"  ( Thi  Lady's 
Trial,  Act  ii.,  Sc  I) ;  Massinger,  "  End  me  no  ends"  {,A  Nnu  Way  Is  Pay  Old 
Drtts,  Act  v.,  Sc.  1),  and  "Virgin  me  no  virgins"  [IHd..  Act  iii.,  Sc.  Z) ;  and 
Peele,  •'  Parish  me  no  parishes"  ( Tki  Old  fVivt^  Tait).  Dryden  uses  a  sim- 
ilar expression  twice  in  "  The  Wild  Gallant :"  "  Midas  me  .10  Midas"  (Act  ii.. 
Sc  i),  and  "Madam  me  no  madams"  (Act  ii.,  Sc  z).  Fielding  himself  was 
fond  of  the  locution.  He  has  "  Map  me  no  maps"  in  the  play  already  quoted 
from  (Act  i.,  Sc,  5),  and  "Petition  me  no  petitions"  in  "Tom  Thumb"  (Act  i., 
Sc  z).     Scott,  in  "  Ivanhoe"  (chapter  xx.),  has  i(  "  Clerk  me  no  clerks  ;"  liul- 

"Elaine,"  makes 
Launcclol  say, — 

Diamond  mc 
No  dlaolDDdi  I  for  God's  lovl,  ■  lilUe  air  I 

Battons.  A  loul  ftbove.  a  humorous  phrase  for  one  who  is  or  fancies  him- 

)e!f  superior  to  his  actual  employment,  probably  arises  from  an  expression  in 
George  Coiman's"  Sylvester  Daggerwood"  (1808) :  ■  My  father  was  an  emi- 
nent button-maker,  but  1  had  a  soul  above  buttons.     I  panted  for  a  liberal 
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C  the  third  tetter  and  the  secondconsonant  in  the  English  alphabet,  as  in  most 
alphaliets  derived  frum  the  Phaniciaii.  But  in  the  Phcenidan,  as  in  the  Greek, 
the  value  of  the  characlet  was  that  uf  hard  g, — the  Greek  y.  The  early  Laiins 
gave  it  aUo  the  k  oi  Greek  ■  sound,  represenling  both  sounds  l)y  the  letter 
■iiig  (he  K  character.     When  later  they  readopled  the  d'  "' 


nd  iBiioniii 
lunds,  Ihej 


\Q  the  same  character  (< 
to  its  original  and  undiluted  sound-sense,  became  uui  G.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
•oflened  the  C  befme  t,  i,  and  y  into  the  sound  of  (h,  the  French  into  that  o(  i. 
Hence  words  in  our  language  beginning  with  the  soft  sound  of  c  are  almost 
invariably  of  French,  and  those  beginning  with  (h  of  Saion,  origin.  Excep- 
tions like  cinder  {Saxon  sindtr)  result  from  a  coiiupled  miupelling. 
Ily,  ■'  thai 

the  cause  of  the  American  Kevolution  when  he  was'  Ihc  nlinistcr  of  the  United 
States  in  Paris,  and  it  subsequently  acquired  wide  celebrity  as  the  refrain  of  a 
popular  song  during  the  Frencli  Revolution  of  1791  : 
gain.,^i™,5.i™. 

[t  will  go,  it  will  p>.  ii  will  so, 
Hang  Ihe  uixocraU  ID  the  Ump-poH. 
ThcKwordtfill.  isalllnitpairiotiloveiDtcmfnibcr,  rramthelipiiir  FnokliDin  the  Dy- 

ii,  Indeed,  bad  nc«i,->aid  he.  "  bu.  fi  •"■SfJ''-  ''  *"'  "JL""'"*  '^^'  !"  ''"  "■''■"     *^''' 

were  tAVen  up  by  the  aewqpapen,  Ihey  were  remembered  by  the  people,  and  id  the  (iark  dayi 

■ubject  of  A  vtirnng  »De,  which,  lilj  the  Muinlkbe  hymD  appeared,  had  tio  equal  lo  Fnjicc- 
— McMasiib  :  Hiilorf  o/lhi  PiifU  s/lk,  IMOtdMiUi,  toL.  ii. 

9^  Wit  BMu  dire,  a  familiar  French  locution,  whose  English  equivalent 
might  be  "thai  is  a  matter  of  course,"  or  "that  may  be  raken  for  granted." 
But  recently  it  has  liccome  the  tendency  lo  translate  il  literally,  ''that  goes 
without  saying."  and  these  words,  though  originally  uncouth  and  almost 
unmeaniiig  to  the  unpractised  car,  are  gradually  acquiring  the  exact  mcaninc 
of  the  French. 

Cabal,  a  junto,  a  union  of  unscrupulous  self-seekers  to  promote  their  own 
interests  in  church  01  stale,  possibly  in  allusion  lo  the  esoteric  nature  of  the 
Jewish  Cabbala.  The  name  was  given  as  a  sobriquet  lo  the  English  ministry 
after  Ihe  Restoration.  Thus,  December  it,  1667,  Pepys  notes  in  his  Diary, 
"The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  called  no  more  lo  the  Cabal,  nor.  by  Ihe 
way,  Sir  W.  Coventry,  which  [  am  sorry  for,  Ihe  Cabal  at  preaenl  being  .  .  . 
the  King  and  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  Lord  Keeper,  Ihe  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, and  Privy  Seale."  Three  yeats  later,  in  1670,  a  new  ministry  was 
formed,  with  the  following  members :  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  Lord  Ashley,  the 
Duke  of  .Buckingham,  l^rd  .Jillngton,  and  the  Duke  of  Zaudetdale.  It  will 
' n  that  the  Italicized  initials  form  Ihe  acrostic  "Cabal,"  a  — ■ ■—■ 


dencc,  which  led  to  the  bllacy  that  the  word  Cabal  erew  out  of  tin 
Burnet  was  the  first  writer  guilly  of  this  etymological  blunder,  at  '  ' 
closely  followed  by  olhet  hisloriana,  and   by  nearly  all  Ihe  di 
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Cnsai's  wife  mtut  be  above  auaptcion.  I'his  phrase,  according  to 
Suclonius  and  Plutarch,  orisinaled  wilh  Caesar  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. His  wife  Pompcia  nad  an  inlngue  with  Publius  Clodius.  a  member 
of  one  of  the  noblest  families  of  Rome  and  a  brilliant  and  handsome  profli- 
gate. As  he  could  not  easily  gain  access  to  her,  he  took  the  opportunity, 
while  she  was  celebrating  the  mysleries  of  the  Buna  Dea  ("Good  Goddess," 
a  dryad  with  whom  Ihe  god  Fauuus  had  an  amour),  to  enter  disguised  in  a 
woman's  habit.  Now,  these  mysteries  were  celebrated  annually  by  women 
wilh  the  must  profound  secrecy  at  the  house  of  the  consul  or  prsetor.  The 
presence  of  a  man  was  a  hideous  pollution  :  even  the  pictures  of  male  animals 
had  lo  be  veiled  in  the  room  where  these  ceremonies  were  performed.  While 
ClodiuB  was  waiting  in  one  of  the  apartments  for  Pompeia,  he  was  discovered 
by  a  maid-servant  of  Caesar's  mother,  who  gave  the  alarm.  He  was  driven 
oul  of  the  assembly  wilh  indignation.  The  news  spread  3  general  horror 
throughout  Ibe  city.  Pompeia  was  divorced  by  Csesar.  But  when  Clodius 
came  up  for  trial,  Csesar  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  affair,  though 
his  mother  Aurelia  and  his  sislcr  Julia  gave  the  court  an  exact  account  of 
al!  the  circumstances.  Being  asked  why,  then,  he  had  divorced  Pompeia, 
"  Because,"  answered  Cjesar.  "  my  family  should  not  only  be  free  from  guilt, 
but  even  jrom  the  suspicion  of  il."  (Suetonius.)  Plutarch  gives  it,  "Because 
I  would  have  (he  chastity  of  my  wife  clear  even  from  suspicion."  This  was 
very  well ;  bul  Cxsar  had  no  mind  lo  exasperate  a  man  like  Clodius.  who 
might  serve  his  ambitious  projects.  The  judges  were  tampered  with.  Clodius 
was  acquitted.  Cicero  was  enraged.  "The  judges,"  said  he.  "would  not 
give  any  credit  to  Clodius,  but  made  him  pay  his  money  beforehand."  This 
eipressiiHi  made  an  irreparable  breach  between  Clodius  and  Cicero,  lo  Iheir 
mutual  undoing.  Clodius  succeeded  in  having  a  law  passed  for  Cicero's  ban- 
ishment, demolished  his  house,  and  petsccaledhis  wife  and  children.  Clo<lius, 
on  his  part,  was  impeached  'in  Milo,  the  friend  of  Cicero.  The  latter  was 
DnsQccessful.  But  Milo  and  Clodius  met,  shortly  afterwards,  on  the  Appian 
Way.  The  servants  of  both  engaged  in  a  general  fray,  and  Milo's  lactioii 
triumphed.  Clodius  took  shelter  in  a  neighboring  tavern,  but  Mito  had  the 
house  stormed  and  Clodius  dragged  oul  and  slain. 

Caka,  To  take  the,  an  American  cidloquial  eipression,  applied  to  one  who 
does  a  thing  pre-eminently  well,  or,  sarcastically,  and  more  usually,  to  one 
who  fails  conspicuously.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  negro  cake-walks  i-ommon 
in  the  Southern  States,  and  not  unknown  in  the  Northern.  The  waik  usually 
winds  up  a  ball.  Couples,  drawn  by  lot,  walk  around  a  cake  especially  pre- 
pared (or  the  occasion,  and  the  umpires  award  the  priie  to  the  couple  who,  in 
their  opinion,  walk  most  gracefully  and  are  altited  wilh  the  greatest  taste. 
Hence  Ihey  are  said  "  to  take  the  Cake." — an  expression  which  has  attained  its 
wide  currency  through  the  burlesques  in  the  negro  minstrel  shows. 

Vet  the  negro  cake-walk  has  respectable  ancestry  in  the  niedixval  past 
Gerard's  "  Merball"  (1633)  informs  us  that  "in  the  springtime  are  made  with 
the  leaves  hereof  newly  sprung  up,  and  with  egs,  cakes  or  tansies,  which  be 
pleasant  in  tasle.  and  good  for  the  stomacke  1"  and  a  contemporary,  speaking 
of  the  strictness  of  the  Puritans,  says.  "  All  games  where  there  is  any  hazard 
of  loss  are  strictly  forbidden  :  not  so  much  as  a  game  of  football  for  a  tansy." 
According  to  Brand,  in  the  Easter  season  foot-courses  were  run  In  the 
meadows,  Ihe  victors  carrying  off  each  a  cake,  given  to  be  run  for  by  some 
better  person  in  the  neighborhood.  In  Ireland,  at  Easter  and  Whitsuntide, 
Ihe  lower  classes  used  to  meet  and  dance  for  a  cake  raised  on  top  of  a  pike 
(kcoraled  with  flowers,  the  prize  going  to  Ihe  couple  who  held  oul  the  longest ; 
and  in  some  parts  of  England  a  custom  prevailed  of  riding  for  the  bride-cake. 
"  This  riding  took  platx  when  the  bride  was  brought  la  her  new  habitation.    A 
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pole,  three  or  fuiir  feet  high,  was  erected  in  front  of  the  honae  and  ihe  cake  pnt 
on  top  nf  it.  On  the  instant  that  the  bride  set  out  from  her  old  home,  a  com- 
pany of  young  men  started  on  horseback,  and  he  who  was  lortunate  enough  to 
reach  the  pule  first  and  knock  the  cake  down  with  his  stick  received  it  from  the 
handsbf  a  damsel.  This  was  called  'taking  the  cake.'  The  fortunate  winner 
then  advanced  to  meet  the  btidc  and  her  attendants."— Rev.  A.  MaCAULAV  : 
HhUay  aHd  Antiqttitits  of  CtaybTBok  ^,\lmY 

Cake,  ^Vby  don't  they  «Bt?  This  i»  said  to  have  been  the  reply  made 
by  some  very  young  and  very  ingenuous  ^irincesa — variously  nominated  by 
the  aulhorities  as  Marie  Antoinette,  the  Princess  de  Lamballe,  or  some  less- 
known  persaii — when  she  was  informed  that  there  was  a  famine  among;  the 
poor,  and  that  many  were  dying  for  want  of  bread.  The  American  Notts  and 
QHtriei  (iv.  loj)  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  maligned  princess — wliom  it 
asserts  lu  be  Marie  Antoinette — by  explaining  that  what  she  really  said  was, 
"  I  would  rather  eat  pie-crust  (croAlims)  than  starve,"  And  although  the 
courtiers  giggled,  the  laughers,  says  this  authority,  "are  on  the  side  of  the 
princess,  fur  what  she  said  showed  her  good  sense  and  knowledge  of  the 
Tyrolese  peasantry.  In  the  Tyrol  it  was  customary  10  prepare  meat  for 
cooking  by  first  rolling  it  up  in  a  'breading'  composed  of  sawdust,  with  a 
small  amount  of  flour  to  give  it  coherence.  It  was  placed  among  the  embers 
and  left  to  cook  slowly.  When  the  meat  was  ready  to  be  served,  the  crust 
was  thrown  away  or  fed  to  swine.  Certainly  crofltons  might  not  have  been 
suitable  for  a  steady  diet,  but  nevertheless  the  princess  was  wiser  than  those 
who  tell  the  story  in  Ihe  ordinary  form," 

'  Cake,  Ton  omnnot  have  yonr  oeke  and  eat  it  a  familiar  English 
proverb,  of  obvious  application.  It  appears  in  this  form  in  Heywood'l 
"  Proverbs;" 

WDuld  y<E  both  «l  your  cake  and  hive  your  cikc  t 
And  in  Herbert's  "  The  Siie  :" 

Wuuldu  IhDU  both  eal  (hy  c*k«  ud  have  lit 

ComeL  "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for 
a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God"  {MaU.  xix.  24).  This  phrase 
has  occasioned  much  controversy  among  commentators,  many  of  whom  have 
held  that  it  is  hyperbolical,  and  wanting  in  that  propriety  which  usually  char- 
acteriies  Ihe  metaphors  employed  by  Jesus  Christ  Ongen  and  Theophylact 
leaned  to  the  opinion  that  cable  should  be  substituted  (or  camel,  claiming  that 
among  the  Hellenistic  Jews  naiai^a^  meant  indifferently  a  cable  or  a  camel.  SL 
Anselm  is  said  lo  have  explained  it  thus  :  "  Al  Jerusalem  there  was  a  certain 
gate,  called  the  needle's  eye,  through  which  a  camel  could  not  pass  but  upon 
us  bended  knees  and  after  its  burden  had  been  taken  off;  and  so  the  rich  man 
should  not  be  able  to  pass  along  Ihe  narrow  way  [hat  leads  to  life  tit!  he  had  put 
off  the  burden  of  sin  and  of  riches, — that  is,  by  ceasing  to  love  them."  (Glossa 
apud  S.  Anselm.  in  Catena  Aurta,  vol.  i.  p.  676,  Oxt  trans.,  1841.)  St.  Anselm 
might  have  gone  fiirlher  than  this.  It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  established  that 
Ihe  term  needle's  eye  was  frequently  applied  to  a  small  door  ur  wicket  in  an 
Eastern  town.  Nay,  such  an  application  does  nut  seem  unknown  in  the  West 
Dante  (PurpUsrio,  Canto  xv.  16)  speaks  of  himself  and  his  conductor  Vergil 
crawling  Ihroagh  a  cruna, — i.A,  the  eye  of  a  needle,  meaning  a  narrow  passage. 
Nevertheless  the  question  cannot  be  considered  as  settled.  Taking  the  saying 
in  its  most  literal  sense,  il  is  scarcely  more  hyperbolical  than  that  other  utter- 
ance of  our  Lord,  "Strain  al  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel."  In  any  event 
Christ  was  only  making  use  of  a  proverbial  expression,  Ihe  comparison  of  any 
difficulty  with  that  of  a  camel  or  an  elephant  pauing  through  the  eye  (rf  a 
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needle  being  a  familiar  simile  to  Oriental  hearers.    (See  NoUs  and  Queries^ 
fifth  series,  ix.  270.) 
Shakespeare  construed  the  passage  in  St.  Anselm*s  sense  when  he  said, — 

It  is  as  hard  to  come  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  postern  of  a  needle's  eye. 

Richard  II.,  Act  v.,  Sc.  5. 

Canard.  This  term,  as  applied  to  newspaper  inventions,  arose  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Norbert  Cornelissen,  to  try  the  gullibility  of  the  public, 
reported  in  the  papers  that  he  had  twenty  ducks,  one  of  which  he  cut  up  and 
threw  to  the  nineteen,  who  devoured  it.  He  then  cut  up  a  second,  then  a  third, 
and  so  on  till  nineteen  were  cut  up  ;  and  as  the  nineteenth  was  eaten  by  the 
surviving  duck,  it  followed  that  this  one  had  eaten  his  nineteen  comrades  in  a 
wonderfully  short  space  of  time.  This  preposterous  tale  went  the  round  of  the 
newspapers  in  France  and  elsewhere,  and  so  gave  the  word  canard  (*'  duck"), 
in  the  new  sense  of  a  hoax,  first  to  the  French  language,  and  then  to  all  civil- 
ized  tongues.  This  story  may  have  suggested  to  W.  S.  Gilbert  his  "  Yarn  of 
the  Nancy  Bell." 

Cardinal,  from  the  Latin  cardo^  a  hinge,  a  name  applied  in  earlier  ages  to 
priests  and  deacons  in  a  metropolitan  church  who  acted  as  a  sort  of  council 
with  the  bishop.  It  was  never  exclusively  appropriated  to  members  of  the 
Sacred  College  at  Rome  until  Pius  V.  so  limited  its  use  in  1567,  thirty-three 
years  after  the  formal  nullification  by  Parliament  of  the  papal  authority  in 
Britain.  Hence  the  title  still  lingers  m  the  English  Church,  and  to  this  day 
two  members  of  the  College  of  Minor  Canons  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  London, 
are  styled  "  the  Senior  and  Junior  Cardinals  of  the  Choir,"  their  duties  being 
to  preserve  order  in  the  services,  administer  the  Eucharist,  and  officiate  at 
funerals.  Thanks  to  the  secularization  of  church  properties,  other  traces  still 
exist  in  various  parts  of  Protestant  Europe  of  the  old  hierarchical  nomencla- 
ture,— thus.  Lord  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  at  Newry,  in  Ireland.  The  nomination 
of  one  of  the  sons  of  George  III.,  while  in  his  cradle,  to  a  Hanoverian  bishop- 
ric gave  point,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  a  passage  in  one  of  Burns's  most 
characteristic  poems.  "  It  once  occurred  to  me,"  says  a  newspaper  writer, 
**  to  be  presented  to  the  Herr  Abt  and  the  Frau  Abtin  of  a  secularized  abbey 
in  the  duchy  of  LUneburg.  The  Herr  Abt  was  a  friend  and  correspondent 
of  Strauss,  and  the  Frau  Abtin  waltzed  remarkably  well." 

Cards,  On  the.  Roughly,  this  common  locution  may  be  defined  as  in  the 
future,  in  order,  within  the  range  of  probability.  Thus,  Micawber,  in  "  David 
Copperfield,"  says,  "  By  way  of  going  in  for  anything  that  might  be  on  the 
cards,"  etc  Here  the  last  part  of  the  sentence  is  equivalent  to  his  favorite 
locution,  "anything  which  may  turn  up."  An  earlier  use  of  the  same  ex- 
pression occurs  in  Smollett's  translation  of  "  Gil  Bias"  (1749) :  "  They  wanted 
to  discern  whether  I  played  the  villain  on  principle,  or  had  some  little  practical 
dexterity,  but  I  showea  them  tricks  which  they  did  not  know  to  be  on  the 
eardst  and  yet  acknowledged  to  be  better  than  their  own."  Here  the  phrase 
is  not  yet  divorced  from  its  original  connection  with  playing-cards. 

Carpet.  This  is  an  old  word  for  table-cloth,  as  tapis  in  French  means  both 
carpet  and  table-cloth.  **On  the  carpet,"  therefore,  originally  meant  laid 
on  the  table  for  future  consideration.  In  popular  English,  *'  to  be  carpeted" 
means  to  be  confronted  with  a  person  in  his  own  house. 

A  ne^hbor  was  telling  me  that  his  son  had  become  engaged  to  a  young  woman,  and  had 
suffered  much  in  the  ordeal  of  "  askine  papa."  He  said, ''  He  was  carpeted  before  the  old 
gcnUeman  yesterday,  and  could  get  no  sleep  all  night  aAer  it." — C.  C.  B.,  in  Notes  and  Queries, 
seventh  sencs,  vii.  476. 
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C&rpet  Knight, — in  allusion  lo  the  carpel  on  which  mayors,  lawyers,  and 

olhei  civilians  kneel  wlieii  receiving  ihe  honors  of  kiiighthotiil, — a  |>er9on  who 
has  been  knighted  thruugh  cuurt  favor,  and  not  in  recognition  of  services  in 
battle.  By  exiensiou  the  phrase  is  applied  lo  atl  persons  who  have  gained 
distinction  without  earning  it 

tjarpet  linLehu  hr  nicfa  ■«  hav«  MudiedUw,  physJC.Dr  other  utt  or  tciencF^,  whenby  tfady 
have  become  rBmaui,  and  Kclng  Ihai  (hey  orr  lun  knighted  u  soldien,  they  are  not  thejcfore 
ta  use  ttie  hDncDtan'B  iLtte  or  spun  ;  they  an  only  termed  wdtply  Jwijlff  aiHj  miiiUt."  KDiabt" 
or"  Knightiof  theCupclry.  ur  "  Knighii  of  the  Grw  Cloth."  to  diiiin|uuh  them  iram 
those  knights  that  Hre  dubbed  u  sotdien  in  the  field.— Kat^uu  HoLMb  :  AsaJtmy  ^  Ar- 

Carry  in«  ont,  an  expression  of  incredulity  or  contempt,  which  seems  to 
have  originated  in  England  about  i^ito,  but  is  now  less  common  there  than  in 
the  United  Slaleii.  It  is  sometimes  elaborated  into  "  Carry  me  out  and  bury 
me  decently."  or,  "and  leave  me  in  Ihe  gutter."  An  American  variant  once 
very  familiar,  "  Carry  me  out  when  Kirby  dies,"  has  a  history  of  its  own. 

Gastlea  In  the  aix,  a  proverbial  phrase  found  throughout  English  litera- 
ture, Ihe  Ursl  instance  noted  being  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  "  Defence  of  Poesy." 
The  metaphor  is  obvious  enough.  But  the  French  equivalent,  "chSteaux  en 
Espaene"  ("castles  in  Spain"),  requires  explanation.  M.  Quitard  tells  ns 
that  the  proverb  dates  from  the  latter  part  of  Ihe  eleventh  century.  When 
Henry  uf  Burgundy  crossed  Ihe  Pyrenees  at  Ihe  head  of  a  great  army  of 
knights  lo  win  glory  and  plunder  from  the  Inhdels,  Alfonso  of  Castile  re- 
warded Henry's  services  with  Ihe  hand  of  his  daughter  Theresa,  and  Ihe 
county  of  l.usilania, — the  latter  becoming,  under  the  issue  of  this  marriage, 
Alfonso  Henriquez.  the  kingdom  of  Portugal.  So  brilliant  a  success  excited 
the  emulation  of  oilier  warlike  French  nobles,  and  set  them  lo  dreaming  of 
fiefs  won  and  castles  built  in  Spain.  In  further  explanation,  it  may  be  added 
that  previous  to  the  eleventh  century  few  caslles  had  been  built  in  Spain, 
and  the  new  adventurers  had  to  build  for  themselves. 

lick,  the  saying,  as  it  stands,  is 


Cat   The  oat  Iovoe  Sah,  but  ahe  la  loath  to  «ret  har  feet    This  ii 

the  proverb  that  Lady  Macbeth  alludes  to  when  she  upbraids  her  husband  for 
irresolution : 

Another  old  English  proverb  reminds  yon  thai  "  If  you  would  have  the  hen's 
egg  you  must  bear  with  her  cackling,"  while  Ihe  Puttuguese  say,  "There's  no 
catching  trout  with  dry  breeches."  Of  the  same  kind  was  the  good  woman's 
answer  to  her  husband  when  he  complained  of  the  exciseman's  gallantry : 
"Such  things  must  be  if  we  sell  ale." 

Cat,  To  bell  the.  To  thwart  or  destroy  a  common  enemy  al  great  per- 
sonal risk.  The  phrase  originated  in  .i^soji's  fable  of  Ihe  colony  of  mice.  who. 
having  suffered  greatly  from  the  stealthy  strategy  of  a  cat,  met  together  lo 
devise  a  remedy.      A  young  mouse  suggested  that  a  bell  should  be  hung  from 
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Grimalkin's  neck.  Thus  due  notice  of  her  approach  would  always  be  given. 
Great  applause  greeled  the  suggestion,  until  an  olil  mouse  put  the  pertinent 
[question,  "  Who  will  bell  the  cat  V  The  phrase  has  acquired  additional 
significance  thrnugh  an  incident  in  Scotch  liistury.  James  III.  had  greatly 
iiritaled  the  old  nubility  by  his  friendship  for  artists,  especially  fur  one  Coch- 
ran, an  architect,  whom  he  had  created  Earl  of  Mar.  At  a  secret  meeting  of 
the  nobles  ii  was  proposed  to  get  rid  of  the  favurite.  Lord  Gray,  fearing  that 
no  practical  result  would  be  achieved,  related  the  above  fable.  But  when  he 
asked,  "  Who  will  bell  the  cat  ?"  Archibald,  V.3.i\  of  Angus,  sprang  up  and 
cried,  "  I  will  bell  the  cat"  He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  He  captured 
Cochran  and  had  him  hanged  over  the  bridge  of  Lauder,  Afterwards  he 
was  always  known  as  Bell-the-Cat. 

Cat,  To  ^blp  the,  an  old  English  synonyme  for  practical  joking,  which 
takes  its  rise,  by  a  species  of  metonyme,  Ironi  a  certain  practical  joke  formerly 
practised  on  country  louts.  Gtose  (1785)  describes  it  as  "the  laying  of  a 
wager  with  them  that  they  may  be  pulled  through  a  pond  by  3  cat ;  the  bet 
being  made,  a  rope  is  fijted  round  the  waist  of  the  party  to  be  catted,  and  the 
end  thrown  across  the  pond,  to  which  the  cat  is  also  fastened  by  a  pack- 
thread, and  three  or  four  sturdy  fellows  are  appointed  to  lead  ana  whip  the 
cat ;  these,  on  a  signal  given,  seiie  the  end  of  the  cord,  and,  pretending  to 
whip  the  cat,  haul  the  astonished  booby  through  the  water." 

Gat,  Touch  not  tlio  oat,  but  the  glovs.  This  is  the  motto  of  the  Clan 
McPherson  (formerly  and,  it  may  be,  yet  in  the  Highlands,  known  as  the  Clan 
Chatlan),  and  is  borne  on  the  coat  of  arms  of  its  chief,  Cluny  McPherson. 
The  badge  of  the  clan  is  the  wildcat,  formerly  common  in  the  savage  moun- 
tain country  amid  which  the  clan  has  its  home,  where  it  is  yet  sometimes  to 
be  met  with,  and  the  mollo  is  meant  to  indicate  that  it  \»  as  dangerous  to 
meddle  with  the  cat  as  with  the  Clan  Chattan.  The  Scotch  badge,  the  thistle, 
with  its  motto.  Nemo  mf  impum  lacissit,  gives  the  same  warning. 

Catch.  This  word  is  usually  applied  to  what  was  formerly  called  a  bite 
(see  under  BlTBR  Bit)  and  now  fretjuently  known  as  a  sell,  and  aliio  to  any 
other  form  of  verbal  trickery  or  jugglery  whereby  an  unsophisticated  person 
is  brought  to  the  blush  or  taken  at  an  advantage.  A  very  ancient  form  of  the 
catch  in  action  is  afforded  by  the  story  of  Dido's  bargain  with  the  aboriginal 
Africans,  whereby  she  engaged  for  a  sli|)ulated  sum  to  purchase  as  much  land 
as  could  be  compassed  by  a  bull's  hide,  and,  cutting  the  hide  into  thin  strips, 
the  wily  queen  secured  enough  ground  to  build  thereon  the  great  city  of 
Carthage.  A  similar  story  is  told  of  William  the  Conqueror  just  before  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  and  therefore,  to  be  strictly  accurate,  before  he  had  become 
the  Conqueror  and  when  he  was  simply  William  the  Shyster.  He,  too,  under 
exactly  the  same  conditions,  made  a  bull's  hide  encircle  several  miles  of  land, — 
namely,  from  Bulvcrhyihe  (which  the  cunning  etymologist  would  make  .lynony' 
mous  with  Bull-hide)  to  Come-Hide-in-Ballel,  for  thither  (says  the  same  au- 
thority) (ami  the  kidt.  The  Bull  Inn  at  Bulverhylhe  is  CManl  to  this  day  to 
corroborate  the  story.     Therefore  deny  il  at  your  peril. 

Catches  of  this  sort  have  been  familiarized  to  us  by  the  swindling  adver- 
tiser. For  example,  there  is  the  story  of  the  shrewd  Englishman  who  offered 
to  explain,  for  a  very  small  consideration,  how  a  good  deal  of  money  might  be 
saved;  and  when  the  unwary  had  transmitted  the  fee  he  received  the  reply, 
"  Never  pay  a  boy  to  look  after  your  shadow  while  you  climb  a  tree  to  look 
into  the  middle  of  next  week.  Excellent  advice,  to  be  sure,  but  hardly 
applicable  to  every-day  requirements.  Another  advertiser  told  his  clients 
more  succinctly,  "  Never  answer  an  advertisement  of  this  kind."    If  coun»el 
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of  this  sort  had  been  laken  by  the  irorid  at  large,  the  eager  agricniturist  who 
enclosed  a  Tee  fur  informalion  as  to  "  How  to  raise  beets"  would  have  been 
spared  the  chagrin  of  receiving  in  relurn  Ihe  recipe,  "Take  hold  of  the  lops 
and  pull." 

A  well-known  story  is  that  of  Ihe  showman  who  had  a  big  placard  on  his 
tent,  announcing  that  he  was  exhibiting  a  horse  with  his  tail  where  his  head 
ought  to  be.  The  inquisitive  paid  their  money,  were  admitted  within,  beheld 
a  horse  turned  around  so  that  his  tail  was  in  the  oat-bin,  laughed  shame- 
lacedly,  and  theu  lingered  outside  the  tent  to  watch  their  fellow -creatures  get 
viclimiied  in  Ihe  same  way. 

The  story  of  another  genius  is  thus  summed  up  in  the  Chie-igo  Tribtim: 

"  His  history  is  lirielly  told.     After  several  days  of  thought  he  discovered  a 

sure  way  of  making  money,  and,  like  other  men,  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  try  iL 

He  made  haste  to  insert  an  advertisement  something  like  the  following  in 

several  country  weeklies : 

"Then  he  hired  a  dray  to  bring  his  mail  from  the  post-office,  and  had  10,000 
of  his  recipes  printed.  Inside  of  two  weeks  something  like  6000  or  7000 
farmers  had  contributed  twenty  two  cent  stamps  each  for  the  printed  recipes. 
Then  several  hundred  of  them  bought  clubs  and  railroad  tickets  and  started 
out  to  interview  the  advertiser.  At  his  office  they  were  informed  that  he  had 
left  lo  attend  to  some  business  in  Europe,  and  he  was  not  expected  bacL  All 
he  had  left  was  a  package  of  3000  or  4000  slips  of  paper,  on  which  was 
printed  the  following ; 

"  Put  your  bug  OD  I  ibisglt.    Thru  hil  il  wilh  uKUhcr  shinglE." 

In  Ihe  reign  of  Queen  Anne  Ihe  "bile"  became  a  regular  institution,  and  is 
frequently  alluded  10  in  contemporary  authors. 

Many  of  these  "  bites"  were  eniremely  coarse,  if  not  actually  indecent.  A 
verj  bmous  one  was  known  as  "selling  a  bargain."  Ii  is  described  at  full 
length  by  Swift,  and  the  curious  are  also  referred  to  a  sufficiently  ample  ac- 
count in  Farmer's  "Slang  and  its  Analogues,"  tub  vtci  "Bargain."  The 
modem  catch,  familiar  lu  bar-room  loafers,  is  often  a  descendant  of  the  gayer 
tort  of  bite.  A  lew  examples  of  its  more  harmless  kin  may  be  admitted 
within  the  chaste  pages  of  this  compilation. 

Query  :  "  How  do  you  pronounce  Casloria  V  When  the  victim  has  glibly 
given  what  he  holds  to  be  Ihe  true  answer  and  is  looking  round  for  applause, 
you  quietly  lake  the  Conceit  out  of  him  by  saying,  "Physicians  pronounce  il 

The  point  of  this 

„  „  ,     .  J>osing  he  be  Caught 

young  enough)  looks  upon  il  as  a  purely  grammatical  question,  and  lows  sight 
of  the  malhemalical  aspect  Bui  the  wary  questioner  of  to.day,  knowing  that 
an  innocent  young  enough  lo  be  sold  in  this  way  is  a  great  rarity,  usually 
mystilies  the  unwary  by  giving  the  true  amount  and  gleefully  noting  the  efforts 
of^  the  victim  to  correct  Ihe  mathematics  ralher  than  the  grammar.  In  the 
same  way  the  questioner  has  a  string  in  reserve  when  he  twangs  his  bow  to 
this  effect :  "  I  lost  a  ring  in  the  river,  A  week  afterwards  1  caught  a  big 
salmon,  and  when  it  was  served  up  lo  me  what  do  you  suppose  I  found  on 
opening  il  ?"  If  the  victim  is  forewarned  and  answers,  "  Bones,"  you  quietly 
retort,"No:thering." 
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tire  t-w^>?"  Both  qaeslions  are  answered  corredlj.  Now  is  your  chancel 
"And  how  do  you  pronounce  ihe  second  day  of  ihe  week  V  There  are  a  few 
people  still  lell  who  will  unwarily  reply,  "Tuesday."  A  pendani  lo  ihis  is 
only  capable  of  oral  delivery,  for  reasons  ihal  will  be  apparent  at  once.  Ask 
a  man  to  write  down  Ihe  sentence  "  It  is  two  miles  lo  Ijindon."  He  does  so 
readily  enough.  Then  confound  him  by  asking  him  to  write  down  this  sen' 
tence, — which  can  no  more  be  printed  than  it  can  be  written,  and  must  there- 
fore  be  phonetically  indicated, — "  There  are  two  Ai's  in  that  sentence." 

But  enough  of  these  puerilities.  A  task  belter  befitting  the  masculine 
intellect  is  that  of  learning  the  current  "catches."  whereby  a  man  may  inge- 
niously obtain  a  drink  wilboul  paying  for  iL  Two  very  common  ones  must 
sulEcc  The  thirsty  but  impecunluus  soul  a])proaches  the  l>ai-lender  with  a 
request  for  brandy,  or  what  not.  He  takes  a  sip,  pronounces  it  detestable, 
and  ofiers  to  change  it  for  a  glass  of  whiskey.  The  obliging  bar-lender  sub- 
stitutes the  whiskey.  The  customer  drinks,  smacks  his  lips,  and  prepares  tci 
depart.  "  Here,"  says  the  bar-tender,  "you  haven't  paid  for  your  whiskey." 
"No,"  is  the  innocent  response  ;  "1  gave  you  Ihe  hrandy  in  exchange  for  il." 
"  But  Tou  didn't  pay  for  the  brandy."  "  But  1  didn't  drink  it"  And  while 
the  publican  intellect  is  vainly  struggling  with  the  mathematical  puzzle  involved, 
the  punier  makes  good  his  escape.  Another  method  is  said  to  lie  common 
with  a  thirsty  but  moneyless  crowd  in  Western  bar-roums.  The  spokesman 
hails  a  passer-by  and  asks  him,  "Do  you  know  any  German?"  "Very  little," 
is  Ihe  modest  reply.  "Well,  can  you  translate  Wat  ■wolUn  tie  hal^nr' 
"  Why,  what  will  you  have  ?"  "  Thanks ;  make  it  a  whiskey  straight,"  bursts 
simultaneously  from  a  dozen  parched  throats.  And  the  nian  of  polyglot 
information,  it  he  have  any  sense  of  shame,  will  promptly  acknowledge  that 
the  drinks  are  on  him. 

A  good  instance  of  a  common  form  of  newspaper  catch  is  chronicled  In  Ihe 
following  gleeful  manner  bv  the  New  York  CemmerHal  Aiti/irtiser  (May  18, 
1SS9),  under  the  heading  **  the  Sun  Ceases  to  Shine  :" 

riftHM  Ynmi'wllhmlTwlt':"*'™ 

"  TIkh  w«  •  very  old  imn  from  Mirlwether  in  ■nenduicr  «  Pike  Supcrioi  Court  lull 
week.    He  wti  feeble  in  jippeannce,  and,  indeed,  tome  of  hi*  old  acquainiancei  uked  him 

Dld.*^*notber'iemuluble  fici  coonectcTwiUi  my  r^^HnTciion  iT^^ 

bom  that  way.    WoDderful  a  il  Duiy  appoir.  my  youngett  ton  and  e1d< 

DouMeu  when  Ihe  }i«  of  Fetmiary  comn 

It  is  not  unusual  with  editorial  wags  to  confound  a  literary  aspirant  by  Idl- 
ing him  that  they  have  read  every  word  of  his  poem,  or  what  nut.  "  Where  \" 
cries  the  indignant  tyro.  "  In  the  dictionary."  In  the  same  way  Barnum 
used  to  bring  consternation  into  the  hearts  of  his  grocers  by  complaining  that 
their  pepper  was  half  peas.  When  they  protested,  he  would  quietly  ask, "  How 
do  you  spell  pepper  Y  and  Ihe  catch  stood  revealed. 

A  number  of  catches  have  descended  to  us  from  an  immemorial  antiquity 
in  the  form  of  question  and  answer.  Probably  the  best-known  are  "Where 
was  Moms  when  his  candle  went  out  T'  and  "  Who  was  the  father  of  Zebedee's 
children  r  We  will  not  insult  our  readers'  intelligence  by  printing  Ihe 
answers.  (To  be  sure,  in  the  second  case  it  might  tie  objected  that  there 
is  a  auite  unwarranted  presumption  that  Zebedee^  children  were  more  than 
" ...  r  ...   hestnuls,"  whos* 
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II  last  >    Make  the  Irousers  and 

What  is  that  from  which  ;ou  majr  take  away  the  whole  and  yd  have 


Which  would  you  ralhec,  look  a  greater  fool  than  you  are,  or  be  a  greater 
tool  than  you  look .'    (Let  the  person  choose,  then  say,)  Thai's  imposHible. 

Which  would  you  laihec,  that  a  lion  ate  you  or  a  lieer ")  Undoubtedly,  the 
Eupposililious  "yuu"  would  rather  that  the  lion  ate  the  liger.  But  he  does 
not  always  "catch  on." 

How  do  you  spell  blind  pig  in  two  letters  ?     P  G  without  an  I. 

When  can  donkey  be  spelt  with  one  letter  1    When  it's  U. 

ir  I  saw  you  riding  on  a  donkey,  what  fruit  should  I  be  reminded  of?    A 

What  comes  after  cheese?    Rats  1 

What  question  Is  that  to  which  you  [xisiltvely  must  answer  yes?  What 
Joes  y-e-s  spell  ? 

Catchpenny.  A  now  recognized  term  for  anything  brought  out  for  sale 
with  a  view  lo  entrap  unwary  purchasers.  It  originated  in  the  year  |SZ4,  just 
after  (he  execution  of  Thurleil  for  the  murder  of  Weare,  a  murder  that  cre- 
ated a  gieat  sensation.  Catnach,  (he  celebrated  printer  of  Uevcn  Dials,  in 
London,  made  a  large  sum  by  the  publication  of  Thurtell's  "  last  dying  speech." 
When  (he  sale  of  (his  speech  began  lo  fall  off,  Catnach  brought  out  a  second 
edition,  wilh  the  heading  "  WE  ARE  alive  again  !"  (he  words  "wt  are"  being 
jirinted  with  a  very  narrow  space  between  them.  These  two  words  the  people 
took  for  the  name  of  the  murdered  man,  reading  it  "  WEARE  alive  again  ;" 
and  a  large  edition  was  rapidly  cleared  oFf.  Some  one  called  it  a  "  catch- 
))enny,"  and  the  wnrd  rapidly  spread,  until  Calnach's  productions  were  usu- 
ally so  styled,  and  the  word  was  adopted  into  the  language. 

Catbeilna,  St.  "  Elle  a  coiffie  Sainte- Catherine"  ("  She  has  dressed  the 
hair  of  SL  Catherine")  is  a  familiar  French  piuverb  applied  to  an  old  maid. 
There  is  a  superstition  in  some  of  the  provinces  of  France  that  the  maiden 
who  dresses  the  bride's  hair  on  her  wedding-day  will  surely  become  a  bride 
herself  at  some  future  lime.  Kut,  inasmuch  as  Saint  Catherine  was  the  palton 
saint  of  virgins,  (he  maiden  who  waited /our  loifftr  Saintt-Catherini  ntvtj  had 
the  opportunity  ;  she  was  destined  lo  die  an  old  maid. 

A  second  and  simpler  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  (he  custom  of  decorating 
the  heads  of  the  statues  in  churches.  And  inasmuch  as  only  virgins  would  be 
selected  (o  decora(e  the  head  of  the  giatroness  of  virgins,  it  was  natural  to 
consider  ihis  ofhce  as  in  a  measure  the  function  of  those  who  had  grown  (o  an 
age  when  marriage  was  no  longer  a  possibility.     A  witty  Frenchman  says,  in 


;  this  period,  "  II  y  a  certanies  vieilles  filles  (|ui  ont  pasi 


e  pas 


Cats  and  Doga.  To  raia.  To  rain  profusely,  to  rain  pitchforks.  This 
slang  phrase  first  occurs  in  Dean  Swift's  "  Polite  Conversation"  (1738I  r  '*  I 
know  Sir  John  will  f;o.  though  he  was  sure  it  would  rain  cats  and  dogs"  [Dia- 
legvt  II.).  Is  he  quoting  a  proverbial  phrase  ?  Or  is  (his  an  allusion  to  the 
Dean's  own  lines  written  in  1710? 
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Now  from  all  parts  the  Bwelling  kennels  flow. 
And  bear  their  trophies  with  them  as  they  so ; 
Drowned  puppies,  stinking  sprats  all  drencned  in  mud. 
Dead  cats,  and  turnip-tops,  come  tumbling  down  the  flood. 

DttcHptum  e^a  City  SJwTvtr. 

Cancns,  an  American  political  term,  meaning  a  secret  conference  of  the 
leaders  or  legislators  of  any  political  party  in  regard  to  measures  or  candi- 
dates. The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  caucus  are  considered  binding  on 
the  members  in  all  the  public  matters  to  which  they  refer.  The  usual  etymon 
refers  the  term  to  a  political  club  founded  about  1724  by  Henry  Adams  and 
his  friends, — most  of  whom  were  shipwrights,  sea-captains,  and  persons  other- 
wise connected  with  the  shipping  interest.  Hence  the  institution  was  known 
as  the  Calkers'  Club.  As  its  avowed  object  was  to  lay  plans  for  introducing 
certain  persons  into  places  of  trust  and  power,  the  word  caucus  may  have 

frown  out  of  a  corruption  of  the  name.  Another  less  obvious  but  still  plaiisi- 
le  derivation  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Trumbull  ('*  Transactions  of  the  American 
Philological  Association,"  1872),  who  says  its  origin  is  the  Indian  cau-cau-as'n, 
which  he  defines  as  "  one  who  advises,  urges,  encourages,  etc." 

Catue,  Thou  Great  Firat    There  is  a  line  in  Pope*s  **  Universal  Prayer"— 

Thou  Great  First  Cause,  least  understood — 
which  is  persistently  attributed  to  Milton.     Even  Charles  Lamb  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  this  mistake,  if  Crabb  Robinson  be  right,  who  records  in  his  Diary 
that  when  he  received  his  first  brief  he  called  upon  Lamb  to  tell  him  of  it 
'*  I  suppose,"  said  Lamb,  "  you  addressed  to  it  that  line  of  Miltoji, — 

Thou  ^nax  first  cause,  least  understood." 

Caveat  emptor  (L.,  "  Let  the  purchaser  beware,"  or  "  take  care  of  him- 
self"), an  ancient  legal  phrase.  It  was  formerly  held  that  a  buyer  must  be 
bound  by  a  bargain  under  all  circumstances.  Chief-Justice  Tindal,  in  giv- 
ing judgment  in  the  case  Brown  vs,  Edgington  (2  Scott,  N.  R.,  504),  modified 
this  ancient  rule.  He  said,  "  If  a  man  purchases  goods  of  a  tradesman  with- 
out in  any  way  relying  upon  the  skill  and  judgment  of  the  vendor,  the  latter 
is  not  responsible  for  their  turning  out  contrary  to  his  expectation  ;  but  if  the 
tradesman  be  informed,  at  the  time  the  order  is  given,  of  the  purpose  for 
which  the  article  is  wanted,  the  buyer  relying  upon  the  seller's  judgment, 
the  latter  impliedly  warrants  that  the  things  furnished  shall  be  reasonably 
fit  and  proper  for  tne  purposes  for  which  it  is  required." 

Caviare  to  the  general,  something  above  the  intellectual  reach  of  the 
crowd.  Shakespeare  makes  Hamlet  use  the  phrase  :  **  The  play  I  remembered 
pleased  not  the  million ;  'twas  caviare  to  the  general"  (Act  ii.,  Sc  2).  Caviare, 
a  preparation  of  sturgeons*  roes,  originated  in  Russia,  and  was  at  one  time  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce  between  that  country  and  England.  In 
Shakespeare's  time  it  was  a  new  and  fashionable  delicacy,  relished  only  by 
connoisseurs,  hence  the  allusion. 

Celestial  XSmpire,  a  title  frequently  given  to  China.  It  is  derived  from 
the  Chinese  words  Tien  Chan, — 1>.,  Heavenly  Dynasty,  meaning  the  kingdom 
which  the  dynasty  appointed  by  heaven  rules  over.  The  term  Celestials  is  a 
nickname  of  foreig^  manufacture,  and  S.  Wells  Williams,  in  **The  Middle 
Kingdom,"  informs  us  that  "  the  language  could  with  difficulty  be  made  to 
express  such  a  patronymic" 

Cent,  Not  worth  a.  From  a  very  early  period  the  names  of  small  coins 
have  been  used  in  popular  speech  and  in  literature  to  set  a  low  estimate  on 
some  person  or  thing.  Thus,  in  the  old  epic  "Huon  de  Bordeaux"  the 
•*  amirsU"  tells  the  hero, — 

G  i  13 
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which,  translaled  into  good  American,  would  read,  "All  the  Karoe,  I  won't  do 
il,  nor  do  I  caie  Cor  your  god  woilh  a  cent."  The  expression  is  continually 
met  with  both  in  'I'rouvirc  and  in  Troubadour  literature.  The  Germans  say, 
"  1  wouldn't  give  a  red  heller  Tor  it"  {"  Ich  gabe  keincn  rothen  Heller  daftir"),  a 
curious  analogue  to  our  "red  cent."  Englishmen  say,  "not  worth  a  far- 
thing," and  use  "twopenny"  as  an  adjective  of  extreme  contempt.  The  still 
more  common  phrase  "not  worth  a  dam"  is  in  all  probability  of  analogous 
origin.  It  was  fiisl  used  by  Englishmen  trading  in  the  East,  and  is  held  to 
be  an  allusion  to  the  d&m.  a  small  brass  coin  current  in  Persia  and  in  India, 
equivaleiil  in  value  to  one-fortieth  of  a  rupee,  or  about  a  cent.  In  England, 
owing  lu  igniitance  of  its  origin  and  meaning,  it  suRcied  orthographical  pro- 
fanation, and  came  to  signify  a  thing  of  so  small  account  as  not  to  be  worth 
the  waste  of  breath  involved  in  damning  it  The  American  phrase  "Not 
worth  a  continental  dam"  would  be  nonsense  unless  we  rec<%nlied  that  at 
the  time  when  lirst  used  some  faint  memory  of  its  original  meaning  still 
clung  to  the  word  dilm, 

Certnm  eat  quia  Impooaibile  (1.,  "  It  is  certain  because  it  is  impossi- 
ble"). This  paradoxical  declaration  of  an  overruling  faith  occurs  in  Terlul- 
lian's  treatise  "  De  Carne  Chrisli,"  §  4.  The  content  is  as  follows  :  "  Natns 
est  Dei  Alius:  non  pudel,  quia  pudendum  est.  Et  mortuus  est  Dei  filius; 
prorsus  credibile  est,  quia  ineptum  est.  Et  sepultus,  resurtexil :  etrtum  tsl, 
quia  impBisibUi.  Sed  hsec  quomodo  in  illo  vera  etunt  si  ipsi  non  fuit  verus, 
—  c  habuit  in  se  quod  ligeretur,  quod  moreretut,  quod  sepeliretur  et 


resuscitarelur."  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  fond  of  quoting  this  expression 
Thus,  in  "  Reiigio  Medici,"  Part  i.,  §  9,  "  I  learned  of  Tertullian  cerium  est  quiL 
impossibile  est  1  learned  to  exercise  my  faith  in  the  difflcultest  point ;  lor 
to  credit  ordinary  and  visible  objects  is  not  faith,  but  persuasion."  But  Til- 
lotsim  (Sermons,  cxl.)  expressly  disagrees  with  Sir  Thomas;  "I  know  not  what 
some  men  may  find  in  themselves  1  but  I  must  freely  acknowledge  that  I  could 
never  yet  attain  to  that  bold  and  hardy  degree  of  faith  as  to  believe  anything 
for  this  reason,  because  it  was  impossible.  So  that  1  am  very  far  from  being 
of  his  mind,  that  wanted,  not  only  more  difficulties,  but  even  impossibilities, 
in  the  Christian  religion,  to  exercise  his  faith  upon."  Naturally  the  entire 
school  of  eipeiimental  philosophers,  to  whom  faith  is  synonymous  with  cre- 
dulity, condemn  the  saying.  "When  one  thinks,"  says  Huxley,  "ihal  such 
delicate  questions  as  those  involved  fell  into  the  hands  of  men  like  Papias 
(who  believed  in  the  famous  millenarian  giape  atoty) ;  of  Irenaeus  with  his 
'reasons'  fur  the  existence  of  only  four  gospels  ;  and  of  such  calm  and  dis- 
passionate judges  as  Tertullian,  with  his  Creiio  quia  imposdHU,  the  marvel  is 
that  the  selection  which  constitutes  our  New  Tesiament  is  as  free  as  it  is  from 
obvious  objectionable  maiter."  It  will  be  seen  that  Huxley  substitutes  crtde 
for  ctrhim  tsl.  The  misquotation  is  very  common.  Even  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  who  knew  better,  falls  into  il  at  leasl  once.  Another  familiar  error 
is  the  fathering  of  the  saying  on  St.  Augusline. 

Chacon  A  bod  gollt  (Fr.,  *'  Every  one  to  his  taste"),  a  familiar  proverb 
embodying  the  Gallic  equivalent  for  the  old  l.atin  maxim,  "  De  gustibus  non 
est  disputandum"  ("There  is  no  disputing  about  tastes"). 

Il  !>  Hid  ihu  ihc  Jevn  ue  ihr  chosen  peopleof  Cud.    VlnW.chitcunAimgalil.     They 

One  would  be  ule  In  wagering  ihal  »njF  given  public  idea  ii  erroneom,  for  ii  hu  b«n 
yicldnl  10  the  clAioor  of  (he  mHjoriiy ;  and  thii  Hiricily  philotopbical,  nlihough  lonewbHt 
French,  atftenion  hu  eipecia]  baring  upon  the  whole  race  of  wrut  are  LentiedniAVLnit  and 
popular  proverbi,  nine-lenlhi  of  whkh  an  the  quiatevence  of  iblly.    One  at  the  mou  de- 


Ik  DD  i^putibs  about  UAlc.     Here  tbe  idea  deaJBDi 
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Chalka.    To  iralk 

one's  stick."     The  orioii 
be  faond  in  Ihe 
rshal  ind 


prerogative  once  iccorded   lo  Iraveliing  royalty,  whereby  the 

eeaiil  chanilierlain  designated  by  a  chaSk-mark  the  houses  to 

be  occupied  by  the  — ■ —   —  ■*  "■-  ■ ■"  ■ —  -     - 


b1y  suggested  Ihal  it 


to  CI 


e  MMids  came  to  England,  Sicur  dc  Labal  was  ii 
sirucled  "to  mark  afl  sorts  of  houses  commodious  to  the  retinue  in  Colchester." 
The  apparently  analogous  phrase  "  to  walk  the  chalk"  has  a  totally  different 
origin  and  application.  It  is  a  reference  to  the  ordeal  on  shipboard  by  which 
men  suspected  of  drunkenness  were  tried, — a  straight  line  being  drawn,  along 
which  they  were  to  walk. 

Charade,  a  form  of  amusement  which  consists  in  taking  some  word  whose 
every  component  syllable  forms  a  word  in  itself,  then  descritnng  each  syllable 
by  a  synonyme  or  a  definition,  reuniting  the  whole,  describing  that  too  in  the 
same  way,  and  asking  the  reader  or  listener  to  guess  what  the  word  is.  An 
example  is  the  following ; 

My  fiisi  Qulici  coDpuiyj 


K*''; 


)inp«ny. 


A  leM  IrequenI  form  of  charade  treated  the  component  letters  in  a  similar 
way.     Here  is  one  from  the  French,  and  another  a  native  English  production : 

Quurc  menibres  fom  lout  Plan  bicn. 
IFvoj  membcn  t  cad  tileu  myielf  witbal ; 


ardonable  It 


Tipery, 


.ntry 


be  hurried  off  to  eieculion,  and  be  cut  off  in  the  middle  of  his  dulness, 
out  being  allowed  to  explain  to  the  execulioner  why  his  tirst  is  like  his  second, 
or  what  is  the  resemblance  between  his  fourth  and  his  ninth.  Yet  some  very 
clever  men  have  condescended  to  this  trumpery,  among  them  Winthrop  Mack- 
worlh  Fraed,  C.  S.  CaWerley,  R.  H.  Barham,  and  others.  Here  is  Fraed't 
best,  a  really  line  poem  in  itself: 

Come  frDin  my  Fint,  »y,  ccHDC  ; 
TlubaidedswniiDigh, 


Fatl.ulhvraiherrEli: 
Lask  B  uugbl,  (by  khmid  ia  wrought ; 


Fling  high  tl 
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«.b.^~, 


S, 

1  ™  my  Wholt,  go  can 

AndlBhi 

mpuiheublfpiU 

Wit 

h/^l.«=,»S;; 

fc 

alHunbylOiuiiic. 
Gt»rluu.dti..yci.» 

>  llghi  the  AniiK  dT  a  •oldio'i  liiiit 

*On 

oUn^beT'tSS^). 

have  established  themselves 
B,  and  my  whole  is 


Here  are  a  number  of  charades  which  seem 
in  popular  favoi ; 

My  first  begins  wilh  a  B,  my  second  begins  with 
generally  said  of  a  Ba-By.— Hum-bug  ! 

When  you  stole  my  first,  I  lost  my  second,  and  you  are  the  only  pei 
give  me  my  whole. — Heait's-ease  ! 

My  111  -       ■  ■    ■ 


■  Udyi 


is  substantially  a 


The  form  of  riddle  s 
charade.     A  very  few  e: 

Take  away  otie  letter  from  me,  and  I  murder  ;  take  away  two,  and  I  probabiy 
-■--"'■     ■'  ■    ■    -*     -      ■  le.— Kill— ill— skill. 


shall  die,  if  my  whole  does  not 


Om»  ,      

Unwonhy  of  belief; 
Curtailed  UAin,  you  i 

Cut  off  my  head.  And  tin^ 
ClU  olT  my  tail,  and  plu 

Cut  off  my  head  and  uul, 
Although  my  mtddle'i  li 

What  ii  my  head  ""  "Tt 
What  b  Diy  t 


liitale 


utofft    J 


HI  depth.  I  fuHi 
Cod.    (The™t"h^^^ 
There  is  a  word  of  seven  letters,  take  away  live, 
Ibur,  a  female,  take  away  three,  you  have  a  brave 
brave  woman. — He,  her,  hero,  heroine. 
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I  am  neilher  fish,  fleah,  nor  fowl,  yet  I  frequentlj  stand  upon  one  leg,  and 
if  you  behead  me  I  sland  upon  two;  what  11  more  strange,  if  you  again  de- 
capitate me  I  stand  upon  four,  and  I  shall  think  you  are  related  to  Die  if  you 
"" il  now  recognize  me. — Glass — lasr    — 


The  last-quoted  example  reminds  one  of  the  famous  stoty  of  Professor 
lames  S.  Blackie,  of  Glasgow  University.  He  had  posted  up  a  notice,  "  Pro- 
Rssor  Blackie  will  meet  his  classes  to-morrow."  A  humorous  dog  among  the 
■tndenU  rubbed  out  the  c  in  classes.  Then  Professor  Blackie  got  even  by 
nibbing  out  the  /. 

ChatlVBil  (a  French  word  of  uncertain  origin),  the  name  given  to  a  custom 
frequenlly  observed  in  the  south  of  France,  and  traceable  lo  a  very  high  an- 
tiquity. A  terrific  uproar  is  produced  by  kettles,  frying-pans,  and  horns, 
accompanied  by  shouts  and  Cries,  and  the  singing  of  rather  low  songs,  under 
the  windows  of  Ibe  newly  married,  especially  if  they  are  advanced  in  yeara 
01  have  been  married  before.  Disapproval  of  unjtopular  persons  is  also  ex- 
pfesscd  In  the  same  way,  and  by  extension  the  name  is  now  applied  to  anv 
inroaltuous  discord.  The  custom  was  brought  over  to  America  by  the  French 
Mttlers  of  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  the  Canadian  piovinces,  and  through 
them  has  been  pretty  generally  diffused  over  the  United  States,  where  it  slill  . 
retains  its  hold  in  various  rural  communities  under  the  name  of  siiivaree. 

TwmlT  jMra  •go,  il  may  bt  laffly  Mid,  Ihcr*  wtre  vfry  fr«  hamltu  or  niral  connDunilia 
el  any  ■»,  from  ftiiii.ylyii.Li  wnl  through  tht  ccniml  btll  oFSlile.,  whtre  Ihc  cuitomwu 
not  known,  and  moR  DC  leu  frfquenily  pracIiKd.  Whcibei  il  ever  gained  miicli  hold  in 
Uidiigui,  WiKDIuin.  ud  the  Norlhem  Slatei  of  the  We><,  1  cinnot  uy,  bul  i  do  kDt»  ihu 

trici'  1  could  bring  abuudanl  evidence.  The  ".hivm[ee"ii  described  a1  lenglh  in  Eggtcuon'i 
ple«KanI  Tulguiry  into  dramnUc  effect-  It  wu  ■  camplimenl  eviended  to  every  manied 
tag'li™,J^n'iing''M°l»ll,|pl..i'^rorie.fiddJe!^,  cii«*a'^l^b^ 


irr^oruplUlbebiidegTOOin  made  hit  appearance  and  "  Treated"  the  ctvwd.  It  was  of  no lue 
wou        u     .toon  an       re^an^j- 


-mony  perlbmied  enHiei  in  the 

B-  WDuld  and  did  keep,  and  wi  ....  - 

■n  Id  tjudolieraled  miUneta.  iminediAUly  upon  their  return.     Of  course  the  acton  in  the 

pfoteated  agalDal  it,  and  ail  leapectable  womeauttoiy  loatbedit.  The  decadence  ot  thii  rough 
Itjnn  of  won  ma.y  be  aacribed  Rrat  to  the  genernl  dmuaion  of  education  and  civiiixed  customs 
that  faaa  becD  going  on  of  late  yean^  and,  aecDudly^  lo  the  greal  UDdency  of  population  towAfdi 
ditea.  lliia  uiter  &ct  bat  acted  in  Iwo  wayt :  it  bu  taken  ihe  nngleacTeTr  away  Irom  the 
nnl  comtuunilies,  uuaittg  the  cuttoDi  iberc  to  die  a  natural  death^  aiid  Ibete  characlen  bave 
not  been  able  to  mnapLanl  their  amutement  to  their  new  abotlea,  since  there  ibey  come  unds 
tbc  supervision  of  poyice  officert,  whoae  bnainew  it  la  lo  interiere  with  iticb  infrtcdont  of  the 
peace.    The  "  shivaree"  custom  wat  tmquettjonably  a  turvivalof  lemi-turbariG  times;  tbe 

die  piaent  day.— Auci  C.  Chui  :  Amirican  Nelti  amd  Qurritt,  vol.  i.  p.  96]  (iSBg). 

In  Ihe  good  old  city  which  hat  been  immonaliied  in  itory  u  Rivermouth  il  chanced  thai 
acouplewbodidnot  move  in  the  most  exalted  society  circles,  and  Iromwboiq  the  most  refined 
■enllmcnn  might  not  have  been  expecied,  were  united  in  the  holy  bonds  of  nrtauimony  upon 
ibe  day  which  followed  the  funenl  of  the  first  wile  of  the  groom,  live  convtnlionaL  sense  of 
propriely  in  tbe  neighborhood  was  shocked  by  this  hatte  in  lumiahiiig  forth  the  marringe 

ti  biaqna  and  pans  and  guns. 

The  cburivari  was  al  in  bciabi,  and  nil  Ihe  region  was  arouaed  by  Ihe  hideous  noise,  wheu 
the  bride  appeared  darlcly  u  the  window  above  the  riotous  crowd,  and  with  supreme  feeling 
appealed  10  thdr  tldicacr. 

'*  Ain't  you  aahamed,  she  cried,  In  hot  indignation,  "to  come  bete  making  a  disturbance 
ttkt  thii,  when  wc  had  a  imenl  only  yttlerday  V—BMlim  Ctmriir. 
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Chartered  Idbertine.    This  phrase  originated  with  Shakespeare, "  Henr^ 

v.,"  Act  i.,  Sc  I  : 

when  he  speaks. 
The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still. 

The  application  of  the  term  to  the  press,  the  connection  in  which  it  is  now 
most  frequently  used,  was  made  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  When  Mr.  Gran- 
ville in  1757  called  his  attention  to  the  furious  onslaughts  made  upon  him  in 
pamphlets  and  journals,  Pitt  smiled,  and  only  said,  "  The  press  is,  like  the  air, 
a  chartered  libertine."  The  equally  famous  term  '*the  ribald  press"  was 
used  by  Lord  John  Russell,  February  8,  188$,  in  a  defence  of  Lord  Raglan 
during  the  Crimean  war.  The  London  Times  thundered  very  effectively 
against  this  opprobrious  epithet. 

Chauvin,  ChauviniBm.  The  word  "  chauvinism,"  meaning  a  blatant  thirst 
for  militarv  glory,  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin  in  France.  Chauvin  is  a 
character  m  **  I^  Cocarde  Tricolore,"  a  comedy  by  two  brothers,  Theodore 
and  HippoMe  Cogniard,  first  produced  at  the  Folies  Dramatiques  on  March 
19,  183 1.  The  plot  is  laid  in  Africa,  and  treats  of  the  conquest  of  Algiers. 
Chauvin  is  a  young  recruit,  who  talks  a  great  deal,  displays  considerable  cour- 
age, and  is  made  to  sing  couplets  with  the  refrain, — 


i 


*suis  Fran^ais,  i'suis  Chauvin, — 
'tape  sur  le  Bedouin  I 


The  comedy  was  a  great  success  in  its  day,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  word 
chauvinisnu  originated  in  the  above  couplet.  Nevertheless,  a  contributor  to 
the  Paris  Figaro^  well  known  under  the  pseudonyme  of  Vieux  Parisien,  claimed 
that  the  dramatists  were  not  the  authors  of  the  name.  He  himself  was  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  one  Nicholas  Chauvin,  an  old  Napoleonic  soldier 
with  a  pension  of  two  hundred  francs,  who,  notwithstanding  the  many  hard- 
ships he  underwent  while  in  active  service, — he  was  wounded  seventeen 
times, — talked  of  nothing  but  the  glory  of  his  Emperor.  It  was  from  him 
that  the  authors  of  "  I^  Cocarde  Tricolore'*  gave  the  name  of  Chauvin  to 
their  young  recruit.  The  word  chawnnisme  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  edition 
of  Molin's  Dictiunnaire,  published  in  1842 ;  but  that  it  had  by  this  time  en- 
tered into  common  parlance  is  evidenced  from  Hayard  and  Dumanoir's  play 
"  Les  Aides-de-Camp,"  produced  April  i,  1842,  in  which  one  of  the  charac- 
ters says,  "  You  have  left  finance,  but  singe  your  marriage  you  have  entered 
into  chauvinism,  as  they  say,^^ 

Cheese,  That's  the,  a  slang  phrase  both  in  England  and  America,  has 
been  variously  explained  as  a  rough-and-ready  translation  of  the  French  C^est 
la  chosey  as  an  appropriation  of  the  Romany  or  gypsy  word  cheese^  meaning 
"thing"  (cf.  Hindostani  cheez^chiz^  also  meanmg  "thing"),  or,  more  probably, 
as  a  corruption  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  ceosan,  to  "choose."  In  the  latter 
case.  "  that's  the  cheese'*  would  mean  "  that's  what  I  would  choose.*'  By  way 
of  illustration  might  be  quoted  Langland,  "Now  thou  might  cheese  how  thou 
countest  to  call  me"  (Visioti  0/  Piers  Plowman)^  or  Chaucer,  "To  chese 
whether  she  would  marry  or  no."  A  story  that  is  told  to  explain  how  the 
phrase  arose  is  worth  quoting,  because  it  is  sufficiently  amusing  in  itself,  but 
it  has  no  philological  value.  It  is  said  that  an  old  woman  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  had  a  grandson  of  voracious  appetite.  Once  she  had  purchased  a 
cake  of  brown  soap,  and  laid  it  on  the  window-sill.  A  few  hours  afterwards 
she  asked,  "  Paddy,  where's  the  soap  ?"  "  Soap  ?— what  soap  ?"  "  Why,  the 
soap  that  was  on  the  window-sill."  "Oh,  granny,"  said  he,  "that  was  the 
cheese."  This  was  a  standing  joke  on  Paddy,  and  became  a  popular  by- 
word ever  after,  so  much  so  that  the  eminent  comedian  David  Rees  intro* 
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duMd  it  u  a  gag  into  the  |ilay  of  "The  Evil  Eye,"  and  made  it  famous 
throughout  England. 

"To  pet  the  cheese"  means  to  teeeive  a  check  or  disap|)oinlment.  And 
this  is  the  story  thereanenl.  Beau  Mrummel,  preauining  on  hU  ijitimacy  with 
the  Prince  Regent  (afterwards  George  IV.),  used  tu  take  Ihe  libeity  of  tirriving 
late  at  formal  dinners,  and  always  expected  that  llic  party  would  avail  his 
arrival.  But  the  Marquis  of  Latisduwiie  refused  lu  humor  this  whim,  and 
at  a  banquet  given  by  that  nobleman  the  Beau  was  urestrallen  to  find  when 
he  appeared  that  the  company  were  already  fai  advanced  with  the  dinner. 
His  discomfiture  was  completed  when  the  host  blandly  asked  him  if  he 
would  have  some  cheese, — a  late  course. 

Ch«l«ea,  Dead  aa,  signifies  only  dead  so  far  as  action  and  usefulness  are 
concerned.  Chelsea  is  the  seal  of  the  famous  hospital  fur  superannuated  sol- 
diers built  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  in  the  leign  of  Charles  II.  A  |)eraon 
who  "gets  Chelsea" — in  other  words,  obtains  the  benel^l  of  the  institution — is 
virtually  dead  10  Ihe  service  and  to  the  world  at  large.  The  expression  "  dead 
as  Chelsea"  is  said  to  have  been  first  made  use  of  by  a  grenadier  at  Foolenoy 
on  having  his  leg  carried  away  by  a  cannon-ball. 

ChMtnnt.  A  familiar  Americanism  for  an  old  story,  a  twice-told  tale.  Where 
an  Englishman  would  cry,  "Joe  Miller  !"or  a  Frenchman,  "Connu  !"  an  Ameri- 
can says,  "  Chestnut  I"  All  are  rude  but  eflective  melhoda  of  pievenline  a  con- 
versation from  degenerating  into  its  anecdolage.  The  American  word  arose 
some  lime  in  iSSj  \  bul  it  Sid  not  sweep  the  country  till  a  year  or  two  later. 
So  when  elymolugisls  came  to  trace  its  history  they  found  themselves  utterly 
at  sea.  Many  conjeclutes  were  offered, — the  most  amazing  being  that  it  was 
a  corrupiion  of  Ihc  words  "jest  not."  A  less  rococo  eiplanatiun  was  that  the 
dead  chestnuts  of  last  year,  like  Villon's  snows  of  ye»Ier-year,  suggested  its 
origin.  Any  one  who  has  prowled  in  the  forests  in  spring-lime  knows  how 
often  a  chestnut  may  be  picked  up  which  is  fair  10  view,  bul  which  on  exami- 
nation proves  (o  be  about  as  valuable  as  a  Dead-Sea  apple.  Again,  there  was 
actually  said  10  be  a  repeater  of  outworn  jokes  named  Chestnut  who  had  been 
indicted  by  the  grand  jury  as  a  nuisance,  "  liecause  nobody  could  stand  his 
■toties."  But  the  most  plausible  theory  was  that  advanced  by  Jne  JcfTerson, 
who  attributed  the  introduction  of  the  word  to  William  Warren,  the  famous 
Boston  comedian : 

"  Mr.  JiffsHU  Hid  10  a  nporKrof  the  Phtlldclphia 


up  cact 

ChickvDi. 


0  reckon  beforehand  on  a 
o'build  unfounded  anticipations.  Vet  the  expression 
r's  time,  and  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  .lisop's  fahle 
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ai  the  milkmaid.  Speculating  what  she  would  do  with  the  money  for  which 
she  Bold  her  milk,  she  decidea  to  put  il  into  eggs,  which,  when  hatched,  would 
lead  up  by  alow  gradations  to  fortune.  But  a  sudden  jar  toppled  the  milk- 
pail  off  hei  head,  and  away  went  her  dream  of  raising  chickens. 

Child  !■  &th«r  of  tli«  man.  Wordsworth,  in  his  exquisite  little  lyric 
"  Mj  Heart  Leaps  Up,"  has  these  lines  : 

The  cbild  It  fmihs  of  tbt  rau ; 
Bound  «Ach  10  each  by  uuur*!  pLeiy. 

The  sentiment  is  a  commonplace.  But  the  epi^mmaiic  force  of  the  lines 
makes  them  Wotdswonh's  own.  They  are  still  his  own,  thoi^h  Dryden  had 
already  said, — 

Men  are  but  cblldRn  of  a  Uirger  growlb, 


//iW  xmd  PanOur; 

f\M  DHjcDiuK  uiuwi  tbv  day, 

Ptrmditt  Ripuiud,  Book  it.,  I.  bo; 

though  Pope  bad  said,— 
though  Lloyd  had  said, — 

and  though  in  France  for  two  centuries  the  sentiment  had  been  ttxx^axixA,— 
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CbUd.    Tla  a  wlaa  oliild  that  knowu  hia  o 
crb,  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  popular  v 

nism.  The  Latin  form  is  well  known  :  "  Sapiens  esi  onus  gut  novii  patrem," 
and,  though  these  words  cannot  be  traced  back  to  any  classic  source,  the  idea 
is  found  as  far  back  as  Homer's  Odyssey,  i.  Z15  :  "My  mother  tells  me  that 
I  am  his  son,  but  I  know  not,  for  no  one  knows  hia  own  father."  Shake- 
speare retains  the  meaning  of  the  proverb,  with  a  slight  change  in  the  order 
of  the  words,  when  he  makes  his  Lancelot  say,  "  Tis  a  wise  father  that  knows 
his  own  child"  {Merchant  of  Vtiatf,  ii.  2).  Other  forms  of  Ihe  same  idea  are, 
"The  mother  knows  best  if  Ihe  child  be  like  the  father"  (English),  and  "The 
child  names  the  father,  (he  mother  knows  him"  (Uvonian).  The  French 
have  a  cheerful  maxim  for  children  who  are  not  wise :  "  One  is  always  some- 
body's child,  and  that  is  a  comfort." 
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Deep  versed  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself. 
Crude  or  intoxicate,  collecting  toys 
And  trifles  for  choice  matters,  worth  a  sponge, — 
As  children  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore. 

"Paradise  Regained"  was  published  in  1671.  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  his 
•*  Memoirs  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,"  vol.  ii.  p.  407,  records  that  a  few  days  before 
his  death  Newton  uttered  this  memorable  sentiment :  "  I  do  not  know  what  I 
may  appear  to  the  world,  but  to  myself  I  seem  to  have  been  only  like  a  boy 
playing  on  the  sea-shore,  and  diverting  myself  in  now  and  then  finding  a 
smoother  pebble  or  a  prettier  shell  than  ordinary;  while  the  great  ocean  of 
truth  lay  all  undiscovered  before  me."  Precisely  the  same  simile  may  be  found 
in  Justus  Upsius  {%^^  NoUs  and  Queries^  fourth  series,  viii.  321).  May  they 
not  all  be  referred  to  the  old  story  of  St.  Augustine  and  the  boy  on  the  sea- 
shore? Seeing  the  latter  trying  to  confine  a  little  pool  of  sea-water  within  a 
mud-bank  that  was  continually  being  washed  away  by  the  ocean,  the  holy  man 
found  in  this  an  object-lesson  teaching  that  the  finite  intellect  can  never  compass 
the  infinite  ocean  of  truth. 

Chlltem  HttndrecU,  a  range  of  chalk  eminences  separating  the  counties 
of  Bedford  and  Hertford,  and  passing  through  the  middle  of  Bucks,  to  Henley 
in  Oxfordshire.  They  comprise  the  Hundreds  of  Burnham,  Desborough,  and 
Stoke.  They  were  formerly  much  infested  by  robbers.  To  protect  the 
inhabitants  from  these  marauders,  an  ofiicer  of  the  crown  was  appointed, 
under  the  name  of  the  *  Steward  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.'  The  duties  have 
long  ceased,  but  the  office — a  sinecure  with  a  nominal  pay — is  still  retained. 
A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  cannot  resign,  but  acceptance  of  office 
under  the  crown  vacates  his  seat  Whenever,  therefore,  an  M.P.  wishes  to 
retire,  he  applies  for  this  office,  which  being  granted  as  a  matter  of  course,  his 
seat  in  Parliament  becomes  vacant  He  then  immediately  resigns  the  steward- 
ship, so  that  it  may  be  vacant  for  the  next  applicant  In  case  of  need  the 
stewardship  of  the  manors  of  East  Hundred,  Northshead,  and  Hempholme 
may  be  made  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  The  custom  dates  from  about  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Its  strict  legality  has  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  an  office  of  the  kind  requisite  to  vacate  a 
seat ;  but  the  custom  is  legitimated  by  a  long  line  of  precedence.  Only  once 
has  the  application  for  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  been  refused.  This  was  in 
1S42.  Awkward  disclosures  had  been  made  before  an  investigating  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  regard  to  corrupt  compromises  made  with  the 
object  of  avoiding  inquiry  into  briberies  practised  in  the  elections  at  Reading 
and  other  borouehs.  The  member  from  Reading  at  once  applied  for  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds.  But  the  Chancellor  refused,  on  the  ground  that  he  would 
be  making  himself  a  party  to  the  questionable  transactions. 

Chln-muBio  (American  slang),  talk,  conversation,  especially  of  the  tedious 
and  boring  variety. 

"  You  see,  one  of  the  boys  has  passed  in  his  checks,  and  we  want  to  give  him  a  good  send- 
oflT.  and  so  the  thing  I'm  on  now  is  to  roust  out  somebody  to  jerk  a  little  chin-music  for  us  and 
waltz  him  through  handsome." — Mark  Twain  :  Roughing  It^  p.  332. 

Chip  of  the  old  block,  one  who  reproduces  his  father^s  peculiarities  or 
characteristics.  The  phrase  may  be  found  as  far  back  as  1626,  in  a  play  called 
••  Dick  of  Devonshire,"  reproduced  in  Bullen*s  "  Old  Plays"  (ii.  60) :  **  Your 
father  used  to  come  home  to  my  mother,  and  why  may  not  I  be  a  chippe  of 
the  same  blocke,  out  of  which  you  two  were  cutte  ?" 

Chouse,  To,  colloquial  English,  to  cheat,  to  get  the  best  oC  The  term 
first  occurs  in  Ben  Jonson,  as  a  noun : 
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D.  Whu  do  you  ihink  a(  met  thmi  I  us  *  chluiH' 

Pact.  Wlui-ilhll' 

D.  The  Turii  [who]  «<  facrc.    Ai  oh  would  uy,  doe  you  Ihloke  I  am  i  TlitlicT 

The  early  editors  of  Ben  Jonaon  note  ihe  likeness  of  ihia  term  to  the  Turkish 
word  ikiam,  a  "  messenger."  Bui  it  WM  not  till  1814  that  Gifford.  tn  hb  edi- 
tion of  Ben  Jonson,  inserted  a  note  to  Ihe  effect  that  in  1609  Sir  Robert  Shir- 
\ty  sent  a  messenger,  or  a  rkiaus,  to  England  "as  liis  agent  from  the  Grand 
Signior  and  the  Sophy  to  transact  some  preparatory  business,"  and  thai  the 
agent  turned  out  to  be  a  rascal,  who  cheated  the  Turkish  and  Persian  mer' 
chants  in  London  out  of  some  four  thousand  pounds  and  then  fled  before  Sir 
Robert's  arrival.  Hence,  "  to  chiaus"  became  synonymous  with  "  to  cheat." 
But  Dr.  Murray  states  that  no  trace  of  this  incident  has  been  found  outside  of 
GifFord's  note,  and  he  looks  upon  the  etymon  with  suspicion. 

Ctulatlaii  oon  die,  Hoiv  a.  Shortly  before  his  death  Addison  summoned 
his  rakish  step-son.  Lord  Warwick,  to  his  sick-bed.  "  I  have  sent  for  you," 
said  Ihe  invalid,  "  that  you  may  see  how  a  Christian  can  die."  Tickell  alludes 
to  this  incident  in  Ihe  famous  fines, — 

Then  lauihi  111  how  10  live ;  ud  (oh.  100  high 
The  price  Tor  knowledge  I)  tui^t  in  bow  id  die. 

On  llu  Dtmtk  rfAddaim. 

When  Marshal  Key  rallied  a  few  of  his  followers  for  the  last  despairing 
charge  at  Waterloo,  he  cried  out,  "  Come  and  see  how  a  -marshal  of  France 
can  die  I"  ("  Venez  voir  comment  meurl  un  marichal  de  France  !"t  The  Cin- 
cinnati CDinmirdal  fiirnished  another  curious  parallel  in  a  story  told  by  one 
Mrs.  Wilcox,  an  eye-witness  to  the  death  of  General  Andrew  Jackson  (1845). 
She  describes  it  as  a  scene  never  to  be  forgotten.  He  bade  Ihem  all  adieu  in 
the  lenderesl  terms,  and  enjoined  them,  old  and  young,  while  and  black,  to 
meet  htm  in  heaven.  All  were  in  tears,  and  when  he  had  biealhed  his  last 
the  outburst  of  grief  was  irrepressible.  The  congregation  al  Ihe  little  Pres- 
byterian church  on  the  plantation,  which  the  general  had  built  to  gratify  his 
deceased  wife,  the  morning  service  over,  came  flocking  to  the  mansion  as  his 

Xs  were  closing  and  added  Iheir  bewailment  to  the  general  sorrow.  Shortly 
:r  this  mournmt  event,  Mrs.  Wilcox  encountered  an  old  servant  in  the  kitchen 
who  was  sobbing  as  though  her  heart  would  break.  "Ole  missus  is  gone," 
she  brokenly  said  to  the  child,  "  and  now  ole  massa's  gone,  dey's  all  gone,  and 
dey  was  out  best  frens.  An'  ole  massa,  not  satisfied  teachin'  us  how  lo  live, 
has  now  teached  us  how  to  die."  The  poor,  unlettered  creature  did  not  know 
that  she  was  paraphrasing  one  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  Tickell's 
elegy  upon  the  "  Dcaih  of  Addison." 

duonogTBin.  A  species  of  literary  trifling,  which  consists  in  an  insorip* 
tion  whose  numeral  letters  (printed  or  engraved  in  larger  type  than  the  others, 
in  order  to  distinguish  them)  will  form  a  date.  Boohs,  buildings,  medals,  etc., 
were  formerly  dated  in  this  manner.  Examples  will  render  the  process  more 
clear.      In  Albury  church  is  the  following  inscription  : 

kesVrgen'I-  kX  Isro  PVLVere  qVI  IbI  sepVLtI  DokMlVtrr. 
Mere  Ihe  larger  letters  are  all  Roman  numerals,  and,  added  together,  the 
result  is  1646.  This  is  Ihe  commonest  and  easiest  form  of  chronogram.  The 
only  limitation  is  that  every  letter  which  has  a  numerical  value  must  be  counted. 
In  Hebrew  and  Greek,  however,  where  every  letlei  of  the  alphabet  has  a 
numerical  value,  even  this  timilalian  disapjieats,  and  the  chronogrammatist  may 
arbitrarily  select  and  print  in  larger  type  the  letters  he  needs  Kir  his  purpose. 
A  mote  diflicult  form  of  Latin  chronogram  is  exemplified  in  Ihe  following  on 
■  medal  of  Gustavus  Adolphus : 
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ChrIstVs  DVX  ergo  trIVMphans. 

Here,  if  the  numerals  are  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  relative  importance, 
we  have  MDCXVyVII,  which  is  a  clumsy  indication  of  the  date  1627,  being 
the  year  in  which  Gustavus  won  the  victory  so  commemorated.  Far  neater  is 
this  on  Queen  Elizabeth's  death  : 

My  Day  Closed  Is  In  Immortality. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  rare  example  of  what  is  known  as  a  perfect  chronogram. 
Its  special  features  are  that  only  initials  are  used,  and  that  these  initials,  taken 
in  their  order,  make  the  date  MDCIII,  the  exact  Roman  equivalent  for  1603, 
the  year  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  died.  To  be  sure,  a  carping  critic  might 
object  that  there  are  other  letters  in  the  sentence  whose  numerical  value  is 
ignored.  But  if  we  didn't  make  believe  a  little  bit,  such  a  thing  as  a  chrono- 
gram couldn't  exist  at  all.  An  even  greater  curiosity  is  this  example,  at  once 
a  chronogram  and  an  acrostic,  in  which  the  initial  letters  of  each  line  taken  in 
their  order  make  1805,  the  date  of  the  victory  at  Austerlitz  : 

^ars  de  nos  bataillons  secondant  la  valeur, 
Z)ans  les  champs  d'Austerlitz  exer^a  sa  fureur 
Contre  nos  amis  ga^^s  par  1' Angleterre  ; 
Clel,  qui  futes  temoin  de  I'ardeur  des  Fran^ais, 
Couronnez  leur  victoire  en  nous  donnant  la  paix, 
^nez  nous  consoler  des  malheurs  de  la  guerre. 

But,  at  the  best,  chronograms  are  a  puerile  form  of  amusement  Historical 
students  have  a  constant  dread  of  them.  They  crop  up  in  the  most  awkward 
places.  You  have  a  sort  of  feeling,  when  you  are  looking  for  a  date  and  find 
only  a  chronogram,  that  it  is  something  which  will  go  off  unexpectedly  with  a 
loud  report.  And,  however  kindly  your  nature,  you  cannot  help  rejoicmg  over 
the  fate  which  overtook  a  certain  offender, — Michael  Stifelius,  a  Lutheran 
minister  at  Wiirtemberg.  He  thus  chronogrammatized  a  passage  in  John  xix. 
37,  "VIDebVnt  In  oVeM  transflXerVnt"  ("  They  shall  look  on  him  whom 
they  pierced"),  and,  drawing  therefrom  the  augury  that  the  world  would  be 
destroyed  in  the  year  1533,  added  quite  arbitrarily  and  of  his  own  motion 
the  further  information  that  this  would  happen  on  the  3d  of  October,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  But  when  the  appointed  time  came  and  passed,  the 
excited  parishioners  pulled  the  prophet  from  his  pulpit,  dragged  him  through 
the  mire,  and  then  soundly  thrashed  him. 

The  earliest  known  chronogram  is  a  Hebrew  one  occurring  in  the  ancient 
scriptural  manuscript  known  as  the  "Codex  Kennicott  89,"  which  was  written 
by  Jacob  Halevy.  Here  the  Hebrew  letters  of  the  word  •*  Law"  yield  the  date 
1208.  Another  old  codex,  known  as  "  De  Rossi  826,"  is  dated  with  the  words 
"The  Redeemer  for  ever,"  which  give  a.d.  1280.  In  the  East  chronograms 
have,  ever  since  the  invention  of  the  art,  been  assiduously  cultivated,  and  even 
to  this  day  they  are  largely  and  commonly  used  by  Persian  and  Arabic  scribes. 
On  the  tomb  of  the  poet  Yamini  there  is  a  verse  from  Hafiz  chronogrammati- 
cally  giving  the  date  of  his  death.  This  has  been  cleverly  translated  by  Mr. 
Bichnell  so  as  to  retain  the  chronogram  : 

I  halL  thee,  halL  thee  :  Into  gLory  CoMe. 

This  yields  1254  (year  of  the  Hegira),  equal  to  Anno  Domini  1876.  Of  the 
Latin  chronogram  authentic  instances  do  not  date  from  earlier  than  the 
fifteenth  century,  which  we  may  take  to  be  about  the  time  when  the  chrono- 
gram was  imported  from  the  East  to  the  West.  It  flourished  apace,  especially 
among  the  German  Reformers,  who  dated  most  of  their  tracts  in  this  way,  and 
the  Jesuits,  to  whose  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  it  commended  itself.  Perhaps  the 
greatest  of  all  chronogrammatists,  however,  was  a  certain  Andrea  del  Sobre, 
one  of  the  order  of  Friars  Preachers,  who  published  in  1686  an  extraordinary 
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Imir  Jf  farce,  x  book  of  Latin  verses  containing  gixleen  hundred  and  ninety 
different  anagrams  on  the  words  "  Silvator,  Gencirii,  Joseph,"  and  the  same 
number  of  chronograms,  with  heaven  knows  how  many  other  ingenuities  in 
the  way  of  acrostics,  word -squares,  etc 

Mr.  James  Hilton,  an  enthusiastic  Enalishman,  who  has  constituted  himself 
the  historian  of  chronograms  in  two  bulky  volumes  issued  respectively  in  tSSl 
and  i885,speaksfeelinglyof  "  the  limited  extent  of  chronogram  making  in  this 
country  at  (he  time  when  scholars  on  the  continent  were  much  devoted  to  the 
art  and  carried  it  lo  such  a  state  of  excellence  as  was  never  reached  in  the 
universities  or  elsewhere  in  England."  Perhaps  Englishmen  had  something 
belter  lo  do.  Mr.  Hilton  goes  on  to  express  an  awful  hope  that  his  tomes 
will  stimulate  the  art,  and  "make  it  as  popular  in  our  time  as  it  was  in 
time  pasL"  And,  what  is  worse,  he  gives  us  reasons  for  the  hope.  Since  the 
appearance  of  his  first  volume,  he  lells  us  in  the  second,  there  has  been  a 
revival.  Buildings  have  been  dated  in  (his  way.  Cue  clergyman,  who  had 
erected  a  fernery  out  of  (he  profits  of  his  tracts  on  (he  deceased  wile's  sister 
ouestion,  dated  that  fernery  m  the  following  manner  (it  should  be  premised 
that  the  gentleman  was  a  bachelor,  and  his  initials  were  J,  E.  V.) : 
Mv  Latb  VVIfh's  sIsteh  bVILt  thIs  VVaLL 
bVt  I  In  trVim 
neVer  VVkD  anv  wife  at  all, 

NOB  Wont  t^RSOOTH, 
SAlTK  J.    E.    V. 

Readers  who  will  talie  the  trouble  to  extract  (he  Roman  numerals  out  nf  (he 
above,  and  add  them  together,  will  find  they  amount  lo  18S4,  which  is  the 
desired  date. 

Cbnrch  alM,  also  known  as  Holy  or  Whilsun  ales,  were  merry-meetings 
held  in  mediaeval  England,  generally  at  Whitsuntide  and  under  the  shadow  of 
(he  church,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  church  funds.  Some  weeks  prior  to  the 
festival  the  church -ward  ens  brewed  a  large  quantity  of  aie.  On  (he  appointed 
day  atl  the  people  of  Ihe  neighborhood  gathered  together.  The  village  squire 
and  his  lady,  sometimes  accompanied  by  (heir  jester,  took  par(  in  the  proceed- 
ings. Bull'baiting,  bcar-baidng,  moriis- dancing,  games,  and  songs  were  in- 
digged  in.     In  "Pericles,"  Shakespeare  says  of  a  song, — 

h  faith  b«n  lunc  >1  feitlvih, 
On  Eoiber  tvo,  and  holy  ■!», 
Chnrch  —  Ood.    There  is  a  proverb  common  to  most  modern  languages 
which  is  found  in  these  words  in  Heywood  ; 

Thcnecrto  the  church,  Iherunfaerrroir  Cod. 

Prsvirbt.  cti,  in. 

The  French  say,  "Qui  est  pris  de  I'iglise  est  souvent  loin  de  Dieu"  ("He 
who  is  near  the  church  is  often  far  from  God").  Analogous  expressions  are 
the  Scotch  "They're  no  a"  saints  that  get  holy  waler,"  the  Italian  "All  are 
not  saints  who  go  (o  church,"  and  (he  Spanish  "  The  devil  lurks  behind  the 
cross."  Still  another  form  of  the  same  root  idea  is  found  in  the  proverb  which 
Defoe  has  versified  in  the  familiar  lines. — 
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in  Martin  Luther : 

For  where  God  built  a  church,  there  the  devil  would  also  build  a  chapel, — Tahit'Tmik, 
Kvii.  ; 

and  in  Barton,  Herbert,  and  many  others.  It  is  curious  how  the  homely 
sense  of  the  proverb  finds  its  echo  in  the  mystic  lines  of  Emerson,  where 
Brahma  is  represented  as  saying, — 

But  thou,  meek  lover  of  the  good. 
Find  me,  and  turn  thy  back  on  heaven. 

Brahma. 

Cider,  All  talk  and  no.  An  American  colloquialism  which  finds  its 
English  equivalents  in  the  proverbs  "Much  cry  and  little  wool,"  "Much  ado 
about  nothing."  Scheie  de  Vere  suggests  that  it  originated  at  a  party  in 
Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  which  had  assembled  to  drink  a  barrel  of  supe- 
rior dder  ;  but,  politics  being  introduced,  speeches  were  made,  and  discussion 
ensued,  till  some  malcontents  withdrew  on  the  plea  that  it  was  a  trap  into 
which  they  had  been  lured,  politics  and  not  pleasure  being  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting,  or,  as  they  adied  it,  "all  talk  and  no  cider."  (Americanisms, 
p.  591.) 

Cigar.  Uttre  derives  this  word  from  cigarra,  the  Spanish  name  fur  grass- 
hopper. When  the  Spaniards  first  introduced  tubacco  into  Spain  from  the 
island  of  Cuba,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  they  cultivated  the  plant  in  their 
gardens,  which  in  Spanish  are  called  cigarrcdes.  Each  grew  his  tubacco  in  his 
cigarral,  and  rolled  it  up  for  smoking,  as  he  had  learned  from  the  Indians  in 
the  West  Indies.  When  one  offered  a  smoke  to  a  friend,  he  could  say,  "  Els 
de  mi  cigarral"  ("  It  is  from  mv  garden").  Soon  the  expression  came  to  be, 
"  Este  cigarro  es  de  mi  cigarral  ("This  cigar  is  from  my  garden").  And  from 
this  the  word  cigar  spread  over  the  world.  The  name  cigarral  for  garden  conies 
from  cigarra,  a  grasshopper,  that  insect  being  very  common  in  Spain,  and 
cigarral  meaning  the  place  where  the  cigarra  sings.  In  this  way  the  wurd 
cigar  comes  from  cigarra,  the  insect,  not  because  it  resembles  the  body  of  the 
grasshopper,  but  because  it  was  grown  in  the  place  it  frequents. 

Cipbera,  or  CryptOf;rams.  The  art  of  secret  correspondence  was  prac- 
tised from  a  remote  antiquity.  But  the  earliest  efforts  were  directed  rather 
to  concealing  the  message  itself  than  to  veiling  its  meaning.  Among  the 
ancients,  for  example,  a  manuscript  message  was  applied  to  a  sore  leg  instead 
of  a  bandage ;  thin  leaves  of  lead  after  being  written  upon  were  rolled  up 
and  used  as  ear-rings ;  a  bladder  inscribed  with  a  message  was  placed  in  a 
bottle  of  oil  so  as  to  fill  the  bottle.  Sometimes  a  slave  was  used  both  as 
writing-material  and  courier.  His  head  was  shaved,  the  message  seared  on 
his  head  with  a  hot  iron,  and  after  the  hair  had  grown  again  he  was  sent  on 
his  destination.  There  the  head  was  shaved  once  more,  and  the  message 
became  legible.  The  latter  method  had  its  advantages.  Intelligence  might 
thus  be  conveyed  upon  a  skull  too  thick  for  it  to  penetrate,  and  under  cir- 
cumstances not  very  rare  the  absolute  guarantee  against  penetration  afforded 
by  the  medium  would  be  recognized  as  its  greatest  merit.  But  its  objections 
are  obvious.  The  chief  point  to  be  considered  in  a  competitive  examination 
for  the  post  of  courier  would  be  the  speedy  growth  of  hair,  and  the  test  would 
necessarily  be  tedious  for  the  examining  board.  Then,  again,  when  a  State  is 
trembling  in  the  political  balance,  and  wire-pullers  are  anxiou.sIy  awaiting 
information  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  "sinews  of  politics,"  it  would  be,  to 
say  the  least,  dangerous  to  the  seizing  of  a  golden  opportunity  to  call  in  the 
barber,  force  the  growth  of  the  hirsute  bush,  despatch  the  bristling  Mercury, 
and  then  literally  read  his  bumps  with  the  aid  of  a  second  barber. 

The  scyUle  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  so  called  from  the  staff  employed  in 

14 
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consiructing  and  deciphering  the  mesaige,  aeems  lo  have  been  the  earliest 
apiiroach  loour  modern  cipher  despatches.  When  the  Spartan  ephori  wished 
to  forwaid  Iheir  orders  lo  their  commanders  abroad,  Ihey  wound  slantwise 
H  strip  of  parchment  upon  the  scylale  so  that  the  edges  met  close 


together,  and  the  message  was  then  added  in  such  a  way  II 

the  line  of  writing  was  on  the  edges  of  the  parchmenL      When  uiiwuunu,  im 

scroll  consisted  of  broken  letters,  and  in  that  condition  il  was  despatched  li 


its  deslination,  the  general  to  whose  hands  it  came  deciphering  it 
of  a  scylale  exactly  corresponding  to  that  used  by  the  ephors. 

Other  melhods  were  gradually  invented.  By  the  fourth  cenlury  before 
Christ.  £neas  Tacticus,  a  Greek  writer  on  military  tactics,  is  said  by  Folybiux 
to  have  collected  some  twenty  different  modes  of  writing,  understood  only  by 
those  in  the  secret  Among  the  Konian's  Julius  Caesar  made  use  of  a  cipher 
(still  resorted  to  occasionally)  which  consists  merely  in  Ihc  transposition  u( 
the  ordinary  tetters  of  the  alphabet, — writing  d  (or  a,  e  for  i,  and  so  on.  But 
the  plan  was  not  original  wilh  him.  Il  had  already  been  in  use,  not  only 
among  the  Romans,  but  by  the  Greeks,  the  Syracusaiis,  the  Carthaginians, 
and  ihe  Jews.  Traces  of  it  may  even  be  found  in  the  Scriptures.  'I  hus,  in 
Jeremiah  xxv.  36,  the  prophet,  lo  conceal  the  meaning  of  his  prediction  ftoni 
all  but  the  initiated,  writes  ^heshach  instead  of  Babel  (Babylon);  that  is, 
instead  of  using  the  second  and  twelfth  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  from 
the  beginning,  B,  i,  I,  he  uses  the  second  and  twelfth  from  the  end,  Si, 

[n  the  Middle  Ages  the  art  of  secret  writing  had  developed  to  such  an  extent 
thai  almost  every  sovereign  kepi  by  him  an  expert  lo  transmit  his  correspond- 
ence and  to  decipher  the  inletcepled  despatches  of  his  enemies.  In  ijoo  Ihe 
first  important  b(>ok  on  cryptography  was  published  by  John  Trithemius.  Il 
is  entitled  "  Polygraphia,"  and  was  undertaken  at  the  desire  of  the  Duke  of  ' 
Bavaria.  It  was  not  originally  intended  for  publication,  Trithemius  deeming 
that  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  public  interests  lo  have  the  an  generally 
understood.  His  objections  were  subsequently  overruled.  Cryptography  by 
this  time  did  not  consist  merely  of  transposed  letters  :  these  were  early  found 
too  easy  of  solution.  Figures  and  olher  characters  were  used  as  letters,  and 
wilh  ihem  ranges  of  numerals  were  Combined  as  Ihe  representatives  of  sylla- 
bles, parts  of  words,  words  themselves,  and  complete  phrases.  Under  this 
head  must  be  placed  the  despatches  of  Giovanni  Micheli,  Ihe  Venetian  am- 
bassador to  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, — documents  which  have 
only  of  lale  years  been  deciphered.  Many  of  the  private  letters  and  papers 
from  Ihe  pen  of  Charles  I.  and  his  queen,  who  were  adepts  in  the  use  of 
ciphers,  are  of  the  same  description.  A  favorite  system  of  that  monarch,  used 
by  him  during  the  year  1646.  was  made  up  of  an  alphabet  of  Iwenty-four 
letters,  which  were  represented  by  four  simple  strokes,  varied  in  length,  slope, 
and  position.  An  Interest  attaches  to  this  cipher  from  the  fact  thai  il  was 
employed  in  the  well-known  tetter  addressed  by  the  king  to  lt)e  Earl  of  Gla- 
morgan, in  which  Ihe  former  made  concessions  to  Ihe  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  Much  of  Charles's  cipher  correspondence  fell  into  Ihe  hands  a(  Ihe 
Roundheads  at  Naseby,  and  Dr.  John  Wallis,  the  famous  malhemaltcian,  was 
employed  to  decipher  it 

Bui  it  was  with  the  Revolution  of  16SS  thai  Ihe  art  of  cipher- writing  was 
developed  along  the  lines  which  have  brought  it  to  its  presenf  utate  of  perfec- 

After  Ihe  expulsion  of  James  II..  the  Jacobites  racked  their  brains  inces- 
santly in  contriving  the  means  of  secret  communication.  They  resorted  to 
sympathetic  inks,  by  the  use  of  which  the  real  writing  remained  invisible, 
while  a  complex  cipher,  written  between  the  lines  in  black  ink,  but  which  bad 
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really  no  signification,  was  made  use  of  to  perplex  the  decipherers.  It  was  a 
device  of  this  description  that  was  made  use  of  by  Mary  of  Modena,  in  be- 
half of  James,  in  1690,  when  she  despatched  her  treasonable  papers  sewn  up 
in  the  buttons  of  her  two  spies,  Fuller  and  Crone.  Fuller,  a  traitor  to  the 
Jacobites,  carried  his  letters  at  once  to  Willianf  at  Kensington.  Ostensibly 
they  contained  nothing  of  importance ;  but  on  the  application  of  a  testing 
liquid,  words  of  the  gravest  import  became  legible.  Crone  was  sought  out, 
arrested,  tried,  and  condemned  to  death.  He  only  saved  his  life  by  a  confes- 
sion  which  inculpated  the  guilty  parties. 

Another  device  was  that  of  writing  in  parables.  This  was  playing  the  game 
of  treason  at  a  cheap  rate ;  because,  though  the  purport  of  such  letters  might 
be  easily  guessed,  the  crime  of  the  writer  remained  incapable  of  legal  proof. 
Macaulay,  in  his  History,  gives  some  samples  of  this  kind  of  correspondence. 
One  of  the  letters,  couched  in  the  "  cant  of  the  law,"  ran  thus : 

There  is  hope  that  Mr.  Jackson  will  soon  recover  his  estate.  The  new  landlord  is  a  hard 
man,  and  has  set  the  freeholders  against  him.  A  little  matter  would  redeem  the  whole  prop- 
erty. The  opinions  of  the  best  counsel  were  in  Mr.  Tackson's  favor.  All  that  was  necessary 
was  that  he  snould  himself  appear  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  final  hearing  ought  to  be  before 
the  close  of  Easter  Term. 

The  real  significance  of  this  is  too  obvious  to  escape  recognition  by  the 
simplest  reader ;  yet  it  is  not  actionable  in  law.     Mr.  Jackson,  of  course,  is 

iames  H. ;  his  estate  is  the  kingdom  ;  the  new  landlord  is  William ;  the  free- 
olders  are  the  men  of  property,  and  so  on,  the  whole  being  an  invitation  to 
iames  to  make  a  descent  on  the  coast  with  a  French  army  ("  a  little  matter") 
efore  the  end  of  Easter. 

Another  device  of  that  time  was  one  which  confined  the  signification  of 
a  missive  to  certain  letters,  which  could  be  discovered  only  by  the  person 
who  had  the  ke^.  Thus,  if  it  was  required  to  inform  a  prisoner  that  his  ac- 
complice, on  bemg  tried  in  court,  had  not  betrayed  him,  it  mi&^ht  be  done  by 
the  following  lines,  inserted  as  the  second  or  third  paragraph,  according  to 
agreement  beforehand : 

I  have  but  time  for  a  few  words.  Rejoicing  that  you  are  so  well  treated,  I  hope  to  hear 
that  you  are  better.  Can  you  not  write  soon  ?  even  a  word  will  be  welcome  to  your  poor  wife. 
So  soon  as  I  hear  from  you  I  shall  communicate  with  your  friends.  If  Sarah  comes  to  Lon- 
don, I  may  accompany  her  to  see  you.  This  is  not  certain,  and  may  not  take  place.  I  know 
little  news,  thoush  much  is  stirring ;  but  I  live  much  secluded.  If  Harry  were  here,  he,  I 
warrant,  would  know  al  .  Venn  came  last  night,  and  desired  to  be  remembered  to  you ;  if 
good  wishes  could  set  you  free,  you  would  soon  be  at  liberty. 

The  secret  information  contained  in  the  above  paragraph  is  far  more  secure 
from  discovery  than  anything  written  in  cipher.  The  governor  of  the  jail, 
who  had  read  it,  would  in  most  cases  unhesitatingly  pass  it  to  his  prisoner 
without  suspicion  ;  but  the  prisoner,  who  knew  the  key,  would  also  in  a  few 
minutes  know,  by  simply  reading  and  putting  together  every  third  letter  after 
a  stop,  that  his  accomplice,  ^^(^ff^j,  .roiii/ m^Mm^  on  his  trial  that  could  impli- 
cate him, — a  piece  of  information  which  the  governor  of  the  jail  would,  in  case 
of  treason,  be  the  last  person  to  impart. 

Then  came  the  invention  of  the  cipher,  which  its  originators  proudly  termed 
the  chiffre  indichiffrabUy — the  indecipherable  cipher.  It  was  an  extension  of 
the  prmciple  of  substituting  one  letter  of  the  alphabet  by  another.  A  new 
element  was  introduced  in  the  shape  of  a  key-word  that  was  known  only  to 
the  sender  and  the  recipient.  When  the  latter  received  the  message  he 
wrote  the  key-word  over  the  ciphers,  and  thus  introduced  new  and  bewildering 
complications. 

But  as  the  improvement  in  armor  plates  always  led  to  new  improvements  in 
guns,  so  the  cryptographical  armor  invariably  met  with  more  and  more  highly 
perfected  ordnance  to  riddle  it     The  indecipherable  cipher  was  deciphered  as 
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„  t  facl 
occurred  in  America  if 
■ages  transmilted  by  Mr.  TTldcn's  agents  to  the  disputed  Stale  uf  Oregon  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  New  York  TVibunt.  Mi.  John  G.  R.  Hassard  set  him- 
self to  master  the  problem.  He  discovered  that  the  messages  contained 
overtures  of  bribery  and  coiruption.  The  TrilnaK  published  the  explanation, 
and  though  the  messages  could  not  be  traced  directly  to  Mr.  Tilden,  but  only 
to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Pelton,  their  result  was  to  reduce  Mr,  Tilden  himself  to  a 
cipher. 

Another  evidence  of  the  dangers  of  cipher- writing  is  found  in  the  Agony 
column  of  the  London  Tima.  Ingenious  spoil-spoits,  or  parties  having  some 
personal  interest  at  stake,  are  continually  emplojring  their  leisure  time  in  dis- 
covering  the  best-laid  plans  and  in  making  them  go  agley. 

To  talie  a  single  instance  ;  On  February  1 1,  1S53,  the  following  mad-looking 
advertisement  appeared  in  the  Titnei: 


uiKTDLA.    J*yng  rd  miryry  nx  Xnhp  mCa}  ywnji  ^1  kwiij  b  )cugf  tynis  Kwi  dt"  giy 
Xngiilij  ni  ibjiynk  yoif  yw^  hfinj  ni  ny  iiiujhyji^  nk  ny  h  Igg  lyiwoji  hnjuj 

Mad  as  this  looks,  the  solution  is  easy,  once  the  key  is  discovered,  and  the 
key  is  veiy  simple.  Indeed,  it  is  only  the  old  system  of  CKsar,  substituting/' 
(oi  a,g  for  i,  and  so  on  in  sequence.  That  the  key  was  found  by  an  interested 
third  party  is  evidenced  by  the  fallowing  advertisement  which  appeared  three 
days  later  in  the  same  column  ; 


Do  you  nmnabrr  our  «ni>in'i  Bm  propoiiiUm  t    "niiiik  of  il.    N  p»b  Dti. 


Now,  this  is  simply  a  full  translation  of  the  tirst  advertisement  (correcting 
obvious  printers'  errors),  and  the  cryptogram  at  the  close,  unlocked  by  the 
same  key,  reveals  "  I  know  you."  A  bomb-shell  in  the  camp  this  must  have 
proved!     The  originals  were  silenced  forever,  so  far  as  the   Timti  column 

Soes,  though  the  curtain  is  not  rung  down  there  until  the  third  party  has  this 
nal  shot,  February  19 ; 

'  cllymliRtdboili  panin,— a  ihingwhidiiileiic* 

Ciphers  have  their  humors,  as  have  all  other  lines  of  human  efTorL  A 
famous  eiamplc  was  the  mystification  practised  by  George  Canning  in  l8a6 
upon  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  English  minister  lo  King  William  I.  of  Holland.  Can- 
ning was  then  Premier.  A  treaty  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain  was  pend- 
ing. Sir  Charles  received  a  despatch  one  day  at  the  Foreign  Office  while  he 
was  with  the  king  and  the  Dutch  minister  Falk.  He  begged  leave  to  open  it. 
Leave  was  immediately  granted,  but  he  found  that  the  letter  was  in  cipher.  As 
he  had  not  the  key  wii^  him,  he  could  do  nothing  else  than  ask  permission  to 
retire.    Going  home,  he  made  out  the  despatch  as  follows  : 

(A.  Clflur.) 
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I— Well  dap  OD  Dulch  boKonujuRtwtiiiy  percent.; 

iiDdt  (mm  Hi!  Mijtily  lo  convey  to  Your  Excellency  lo-day.    I  am 
peel,  lir.  Voiir  Eicdlency'a  mat  obedient  bombte  serruit. 

Cbohci  Cahhihc. 

Utterly  unable  lo  make  out  whal  this  coiil<l  possibly  mean,  poor  Sir  Charles 
Bagot  and  his  secretary  uf  legation  worried  over  it  for  days,  and  got  inio  a 
correspondence  with  Mr.  Canning,  who  calmly  refused  lo  give  ihctn  any  light, 
until  in  a  happy  moment  it  dawned  upon  Sir  Charles  that  the  liveliest  of  Pre- 
miera  had  tossed  ofT  a  grave  piece  of  fiscal  diplomacy  into  [acile  verse  of  the 
■ott  which  had  made  the  "Anti-Jacobin"  famous. 

But  the  greatest  of  all  Jokes,  great  becauseso  sublimely  unconscious,  is  the 
"  Great  Cryptogram"  which  Ignatius  Donnelly  claimed  lo  have  discovered  in 
the  works  of  Shakespeare,  proving  that  Shakespeare  djit  not  write  Shake- 
speare, and  that  the  real  author  had  laboriously  woven  into  the  text,  through 
a  complicated  cipher,  the  true  facts  of  the  case  in  good  nine  tee  nlh -century 
Ei^liili  modified  by  a  sufficient  sprinkling  of  recent  Americanisms. 

The  game  was  much  like  that  which  used  to  be  played  with  Ihc  number  of 
the  Beast,  of  which  Macaulay  said,  "  If  I  leave  out  T  in  Thomas,  B  in  Bab- 
ington,  and'  M  in  Macaulay,  and  then  spell  my  name  in  Arabic,  I  have  not 
the  slightest  douht  that  I  can  prove  myself  conclusively  to  be  the  Beast."  It 
finds  another  parallel  in  the  fifth  fit  of  the  "  Hunting  of  the  Snatk,"  where  the 
Batcher,  even  before  Mr.  Donnelly  had  published  his  book,  described  to  the 
Beavei  the  chief  features  of  the  Donnelly  system  in  the  following  lines ; 
Taking  Three  u  the  Hibject  (o  reuDD  iboui,— 

We  wi&  Seven  and  Ten,  ind  Ibcn  multiply  out 

By  One  TboBHnd  dimuiiihed  by  Eig&i. 
The  result  we  proceed  to  divide,  u  you  fee. 

By  Nine  Hundred  uid  Nitiely  ud  Two, 
Thea  mubtnct  Seventeen,  ud  the  Ulwer  mui  be 

Exactly  end  peifeclly  true. 

Among  the  many  good  sVita  to  which  "  The  Great  Cryptogram"  gave 
the  best  was  produced  by  J.  0.  Pyle,  author  of  a  pamphlet  called  "  The  L 
Cryptogram,"  who,  by  the  application  of  Donnelly's  own  system,  discovered 


the  best  was  produced  by  J.  0.  Pyle,  author  of  a  pamphlet  called  "  The  Little 
Cryptogram,"  who,  by  the  application  of  Donnelly's  own 
in  the  play  of  "  Hamlet"  the  following  prophetic  words  : 

To  conclude.     Here  is  a  puule  which  was  inscribed  over  the  tables  of  Ihe 

Decalogue  in  a  counlty  church  and  is  said  to  have  remained  undiscovered  for 

two  hundred  years.     But  any  reader,  who  feels  that  he  can  consdeniioDsly 

eipend  time  on  such  an  object,  may  solve  it  at  his  leisure.     It  runs  thus : 

PnvrypffctmnvritptlupTcptstn . 

We  will  only  drop  the  ftiendly  hint  that  a  vowel,  and  the  same  vowel  in 
every  case,  is  to  be  inserted  between  every  consonanL 

CtronmBtanoAS  ovsr  vrhloh  I  have  no  controL  According  lo  George 
Augustus  Sala  ('•  Echoes  of  Ihe  Week,"  Lottdm  lUuilraltd  Nnvi,  August  aj, 
1SS4),  this  phrase,  "one  of  Ihe  moat  familiar  in  modern  Enfilish,"  was  first 
used  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  "  with  reference  to  some  business  complica- 
tions in  which  his  son  was  mixed  up,  about  1S39  or  1840 :  '  F.  M.  Ihe  Duke 

of  Wellington  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr. .  and  declines  lo  interfere 

in  circumstances  over  which  he  has  no  control.'"    Charles  Dickens  nave 
greater  cnirency  to  the  expression  by  putting  it  into  the  moatb  of  Wilkini 
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ciablc  time,  eHecled  a  severance  of  that  intimacy,"  etc. — David  Cofperfield, 
ch.  XX.  (1849). 

CltLsen  of  tlie  irorld, — i.i.,  a  cosmopoliie,  one  who  says  with  William 
Lloyd  Garrison,  "  My  counliy  is  the  world  ;  my  countrymen  are  mankind." 
The  term,  which  Goldsniilh  has  taken  as  the  title  of  a  famous  series  of  i)a]>ers 
feigned  to  be  written  by  an  imaginary  traveller  of  cosmopolitan  views,  dales 
back  to  Socrates,  who  claimed  that  "  lie  was  not  an  Athenian  or  a  Greek,  but 
a  citiien  of  llie  world"  (Plutarch  :  Oh  Banishmtni).  Diogenes  Laerlius 
itlributes  the  same  phrase  10  his  namesake  Diogenes.  1'homas  Paine,  in 
"  Rights  of  Man,"  chap,  v.,  anticipated  Garrison's  phrase.  "  My  country,"  he 
•ays,  "is  the  world,  and  my  religion  is  to  do  good."  The  history  of  man 
thaws  the  gradual  evolution  of  society  from  the  family  lo  the  tribe,  the  tribe 
to  the  city,  the  city  lo  the  nation,  ana  with  the  growth  of  man's  sympathies 
and  intellectual  range  he  may  eventually  realize  the  dream  of  Tennyson  : 
For  I  dipt  iDto  ihi  FuluR,  far  u  hmniin  tye  coutd  Kt. 
Snw  theVi^on  of  the  world,  ud  .11  the  wonder  (fa«  would  be  ; 

Till  Ihe  W(r.dnini  throbbed  tio  longer,  ind  the  butle-fljici  wen  lUrled 
In  the  Pulianieni  of  mm.  th<  Fedetation  of  the  world. 

Ltchiliy  Halt. 

CItIs  Romaniis  EUm  (L,  "  I  am  a  Roman  citizen").  The  proud  boast  of 
lhi>  enfranchised  citiiens  of  Rome.  Caracalla  in  A.IX  213  destroyed  its  special 
m.'aning  by  extending  the  privileges  of  citizenship  to  all  the  subjects  of  Rome. 
There  is  a  famons  pa.ssagc  in  Cicero's  sixth  oration  against  Verres,  where  he 
instances  the  case  of  Puliliuii  Gavius,  whom  Verres  had  caused  to  be  beaten 
with  rods  in  the  forum  of  Messina :  "  No  groan  was  heard,  no  cry  amid  all  his 
pain  and  between  the  sound  of  the  blows,  except  the  words,  '  I  am  a  Roman 
citizen.'  "  A  memorable  application  of  the  phrase  in  modern  times  was  made 
by  LcYd  Palnierston  in  the  House  of  Commons,  June  85,  1850.  The  foreign 
policy  of  Lord  John  Russell's  administration  was  under  discussion.  Palmer- 
Bton,  then  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  upheld  that  ]io1icy,  especially  in  re- 
gard to  the  protection  afToided  to  British  subjects  abroad,  and  challenged  the 
verdict  of  the  House  on  the  question  "whether,  as  the  Roman  in  days  of  old 
held  himself  free  from  indignity  when  he  could  say,  Civis  Jfomamii  lam,  so 
also  a  British  subject,  in  whatever  land  he  may  be.  shall  feel  confident  that 
the  watchful  eye  and  strong  arm  of  England  will  protect  him  against  injustice 
and  wronfe  " 

ClaJmauts,  Iilteroiy.  Every  now  and  then  the  world  is  entertained  at 
perplexed  by  a  controversy  over  the  authorship  of  some  literary  performance. 
It  may  be  a  single  poem  or  a  novel  that  has  shot  into  prominence  and  is 
fought  li)r  by  a  dozen  claimants  in  the  presetit,  or  it  may  be  a  great  literary 
reputation  of  the  past  that  is  assailed  by  hardy  eiploieis  who  imagine  they 
have  discovered  that  the  owner  of  that  reputation  was  an  impostor  or  even  a 
myth.  Homer  has  been  assailed  as  3  myth,  Shakesjieare  as  an  impostor. 
But  the  controversies  on  these  two  siibjccis  arc  loo  well  known  10  need  more 
than  the  merest  reference.  One  cannot  even  do  more  than  call  passing  atten- 
tion to  the  very  clever  skits  in  which,  by  reasoning  closely  analogous  lo  that  of 
the  Baconisls,  Swinburne  proved  that  Darwin  was  the  real  author  o(  Tenny- 
son's poems,  and  an  anonymous  contributor  lo  Blaciiavd'i  Magatiite  demon- 
Etraled  that  Herbert  S|>encer  wrote  the  novels  attributed  to  Dickens. 

In  the  year  1S56  a  now-forgotlen  controversy  on  the  origin  of  the  Waveiley 
Novels  occupied  the  attention  of  the  literary  world.  A  certain  Mr.  William 
John  Fill- Patrick  contributed  Ko  A'eUs  and  Qutriti,  and  afterwards  republished 
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in  pamphlet  furm,  a  labored  aitempl  to  prove  that  not  Sir  Walter  Scoii  but 
his  brother  Thomas  (assisted  by  Mts.  Thomas)  was  the  author  of  tlie  major 
part  or  them,  and  that  Walter's  task  had  been  mainly  to  lick  them   into 

He  based  his  theory  on  tlie  following  facts.  Thai  the  rapidity  with  which 
these  novels  were  issued  from  the  press,  especially  taken  in  connection  with 
Ihe  fact  that  Sir  Walter  was  contemporaneously  engaged  in  oihcr  literary 
work,  is  destructive  of  the  hypothesis  that  they  were  written  by  Scott  alone ; 
that  "  Guy  Mannering,"  for  example,  could  never  have  been  written,  though 
it  might  have  been  tianscribed,  in  a  fortnight ;  that  Thomas's  comrades  in  the 
army  (he  was  paymaslei  of  (he  Seventieth  Regiment,  then  stationed  in  Canada) 
agreed  that  they  had  often  seen  the  writing-desks  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Scoll  littered  with  manuscripts  of  their  own  composition  ;  that  the  mjnds  of 
both  were  stored  with  old  Scotch  traditions,  anecdotes,  and  historical  remi- 
niscences ;  and  (hat  the  Quebec  Herald  of  July  15,  iSlo,  published  selections 
from  the  correspondence  uf  a  literary  gentleman  in  Canada  (unnamed),  among 
which  appeared  the  following  paragraph  ;  "  With  respect  to  these  new  pul>li- 
cations,  '  Rob  Rot,'  etc,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  I  believe  ihem  to  be 
Ihe  production  of  the  Scotts.  1  say  the  Scotts,  because  Mr,  1'homaa  Scott 
(who  wrote  the  principal  part  of  them)  was  often  assisted  by  Mrs.  Scott ;  and 
the  works  were  generally  revised  by  his  brother  Walter  before  goinj  ' 
""      ■    -'      iry*  I  can  an  '      _ ..     -. 

'%  flimsy  inough.     Bu^WilMam  John 
,     ^  he  following  passage  in  1  lei"      ' 

Sir  Walter  Scott  to  his  brother,  written  during  Ihe  autumn  of  1814 : 

Send  DK  ■  Dovd,  jmemiiKing  your  exubcrvDI  and  nitural  humor  with  any  iocidenu  and 
docriplioDt  of  iccncry  you  may  vx, — panicularly  wLlh  characlen  maA  rrails  of  manncrt, 

not  (he  low  doubt  l(  will  be  wor(h  jf^oo;  and,  (o  encourage  you,  you  may,  when  you  send 
Ibe  mulucripl.  drav  on  me  for  fios  u  lidy  daya'  llghl.ulhll  ytHU  labi>n  will  «  any  rate 

Keep  Ihii  nuuer  «  dead  Kcret, 

But,  after  all,  the  evidence  of  Ihe  tetter  amounts  to  this :  that  Sir  Waller 
had  pressed  his  brother  to  wiite  a  novel.  Indeed,  he  says  as  much  in  the 
general  preface  to  his  works,  where  he  takes  note  of  this  very  rumor  "as- 
cribing a  great  part,  or  the  whole,  of  these  novels  to  the  lale  I'homas  Scolt," 
characterizes  it  as  one  that  was  as  unfounded  as  various  other  rumors,  yet 
which  "had,  nevertheless,  some  alliance  to  probability,  and  indeed  might 
have  proved  in  some  degree  true."  He  then  tells  how  he  proposed  that  his 
brother  should  write  a  novel,  and  how  the  latter  had  even  sent  him  a  ske(ch 
of  Ihe  plot,  but  had  been  forced  by  ill  health  to  abandon  Ihe  enterpiise. 
"  He  never,  I  believe,  wrote  a  single  line  of  the  projected  work." 

This  statement  oughl  lo  be  conclusive.  Indeed,  the  world  has  accepted  it 
as  such.  Mr.  William  John  Fill,  Pa  trick's  attempt  lo  calumniate  the  memory 
of  one  of  the  most  fi-ank  and  genuine  men  who  ever  breathed  proved  a  nine 
days'  wonder,  and  was  forgotten  in  a  fortnight. 

A  preposterous  claim  was  made  by  George  Cruikshank  that  he  was  Ihe  real 
originatorof'Oliver  Twist,"  that  he  had  worked  out  the  main  plol  in  a  series 
of  etchings,  and  that  Dickens  had  illustrated  him,  and  not  he  Dickens,  This 
story  first  appeared  in  print  in  R.  Sheltan  Mackeniie's  "  Ijfe  of  Dickens,"  a 
catchpenny  work  published  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  alluded  loin  the  first 
volume  of  Forster's  biography  as  "a  wonderful  story  originally  promulg.ited 
in  America  with  a  minute  conscieni ions n ess  and  particularity  of  detail  thai 
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might  have  ru'sed  the  repatation  of  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite.  .  .  .  The  dis- 
tiiieuished  artist  whom  it  calumniiles  tiy  fathering  its  invention  upon  him, 
either  not  conscious  of  it  or  not  cuing  to  defend  himself,  has  been  left  unde- 
fended from  the  slander,"  Then  CruiKshank  rose  in  his  wrath,  and  came  lo 
the  defence  of  Dr.  Mackenzie  in  a  letter  to  the  London  Tivui,  avowing  that 
ever  since  the  publication  of  "  Oliver  Twist,"  and  even  when  it  was  in  progress, 
he  had,  in  private  society  when  conversing  upon  such  matters,  always  explained 
that  the  original  ideas  and  characters  emanated  from  him.  Vet,  after  all,  his 
whole  statement  was  simply  that  he  had  described  the  character  of  Fagin  to 
Dickens,  who  took  it  up  and  made  what  we  see  of  i(.  But  the  whole  merit  of 
the  character,  no  matter  where  the  hint  was  received,  depends  upon  the  way  in 
which  it  was  made  to  move,  and  talk,  and  act,  by  the  novelist.  It  is  not  the 
mere  outline,  which  would  have  done  equally  well  in  any  hands,  but  the  filling 
u]!  of  the  outline,  which  gives  to  it  all  that  is  really  interesting.  The  theme 
might  have  been  treated  by  a  hundred  different  writers,  and  the  result  would 
have  varied  in  merit  from  the  merest  lay -iigure  up  to  the  most  complete  and 
admirable  embodiment  of  genius.      Bui,  in  fact,  the  excellent  Cruikshank 


nated  the  paltem  of  a  military  hat  worn   by  the  Russian  soldier 

described  hU  own  model,  he  adds,  "The  Russian  soldiers,  I  find,  wear  a  hat 

something  of  this  shape  now  ;  and  no  doubt  they  saw  my  pattern  and  stole 

A  more  plausible  claim  to  (he  real  authorship  of  Dumas's  most  famous 
works,  including  "  Monle-Cristo"  and  ''The  Three  Guardsmen,"  was  put 
forward  by  one  M.  Auguale  Maquct,  who  was  avowedly  one  of  Dumas's  assist- 
ants, and  undoubtedly  had  a  share  in  their  composition.  But,  like  the  other 
assistants,  he  simply  worked  under  the  direction  of  the  creative  and  governing 
mind.  When  any  of  these  underline  attempted  original  woik  ihey  produced 
only  the  most  mediocre  of  novels.  It  is  monstrous  to  pretend  that  men  dull 
in  their  own  works,  and  brilliant  only  in  his,  have  a  right  to  share  in  the  fame 
of  the  great  slory-leller,  however  much  they  may  have  helped  him  or  con- 
tributed to  his  success.  It  is  inconceivable  that  the  deprivation  of  all  personal 
honor  or  reward  should  have  inspired  or  elevated  genius  which  slackened  its 
wings  at  once  when  the  question  became  personal.  But  this  question  is  con- 
udered  more  al  length  under  Ihe  head  of  Collaboration. 

While  Ihe  "  Scenes  of  Clerical  Life"  were  passing  through  Bladhmmfi 
Ma^aatu  a.aA  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  "George  Eliot'' a  new 
gentus  had  arisen,  [he  inhabitants  of  Nuneaton  and  its  neighborhood  were 
perplexed  and  astonished  to  find  unmistakable  portraits  of  their  own  town- 
people  in  Amos  Barton,  in  Mr.  Pilgrim,  and  in  other  characters.  Clearly,  none 
out  a  native  could  have  hit  off  these  likenesses.  A  table-rapper,  being  appealed 
to,  spelt  out  the  name  of  the  great  unknown  as  Liggers.  There  was  no  Liggers 
in  the  town,  but  there  was  a  Liggins,  a  broken-down  gentleman  of  some  small 
literary  pretensions.  Though  at  first  he  was  somewhat  coy,  he  did  not  reject 
the  honors  thrust  upon  him.  At  last  he  boldly  accepted  them.  With  the 
appearance  of  "  Adam  Bedc"  his  fame  waxed  greater  than  ever.  A  deputation 
of  dissenting  parsons  went  out  to  see  him,  and  found  him  washing  his  slop- 
basin  at  Ihe  pump.  To  explain  his  indigent  circumstances  in  the  very  hour 
of  his  prosperity,  he  declared  that  he  got  no  profit  out  of  his  works,  but  freely 
gave  them  to  Biackwxd.  This  was  voted  a  shame.  He  was  lionized  in  the 
town,  ffted  at  parties ;  a  subscription  was  started  for  him.  Then  the  teal 
George  Eliot  deemed  it  was  time  to  interfere,  and  sent  a  tetter  to  the  TSma 
denying  Mr.  Liggins's  authorship.  But  it  was  some  time  before  the  myth  was 
killetL    There  are  several  telerences  lo  Mr.  Liggins  in  George  Eliot's  Life 
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Waller  Scott,  but  by  Thomas  Scolt  and  his  wife  Eiiubelh,— Ihe  main  evi- 
dence beitig  Ihat  several  people  thought  Thomas  cleverer  than  Waller,  and 
that  in  the  list  of  the  Canadian  regiment  of  Scots  to  which  Thomas  belonged 
many  of  the  nanus  of  Ihe  Waverley  Novels  occurred, — among  the  rest  Monk, 
— and  in  '  Woodstock'  there  is  a  Gtmfral  Mankr 

A  more  successful  impersonator,  because  she  remained  undiscovered  until 
her  death  by  the  neighbuthood  on  which  she  had  imposed,  was  a  certain  Mrs. 
S.  S.  Harris  (auspiciouB  liame !),  who  in  ig;;  established  herself  in  [he  litlle 
luwn  of  Hudsion,  Wisconsin.  She  claimed  lo  have  come  from  New  York,  and 
to  be  the  Mrs.  Sidney  Harris  who  had  written  "  Rulledge,"  "  Sut  her  lands,"  and 
other  novels.  She  was  very  eccentric,  affected  sportmg  tastes,  and  liked  to 
drive  ^t  horses ;  but  these  trails  were  probably  looked  upon  as  Ihe  natural 
accompaniments  of  genius,  and  she  easily  established  fur  herself  a  good  social 
standing,  and  in  fact  was  lioniied  as  a  lileraiy  celebrity.  One  day  when 
out  driving  with  some  friends  she  suddenly  died  of  hearl-discase,  and  (he 
publication  of  her  obituary  in  the  local  paper  exposed  Ihe  fraud. 

The  woutd-be  filchers  of  oiheis'  laurels  seem,  indeed,  to  flourish  apace  in 
America.  Whenever  a  new  poem  achieves  any  great  popularity  in  this 
country  it  raises  a  host  of  claimants,  especially  if  it  be  published  anony- 
mously. Mrs.  Alters  Allen's  "Rock  me  to  Sleep,  Mother,"  William  Allen 
BullerS  "  Nothing  lo  Wear,"  Dr.  Muhlenberg's  "I  would  not  Live  Alway," 
J.  U  McCreery's  "There  U  no  Dealh,"  Will  Catleton's  "  Betsey  and  I  are 
onl,"  Homer  Greene's  "  What  my  Lover  said,"  and  J.  W.  Watson's  "  Beauti- 
ful Snow,"  have  all  been  the  subjects  of  fierce  controversy.  The  last-named 
was  fought  for,  either  in  person  or  vicariously,  by  a  doien  people.  The  friends 
or  admirers  of  Eliiabelh  Akers  Allen,  Dora  Thome,  and  Henty  Faxon  per- 
sistently brought  forward  (heit  names  as  claimants,  in  spile  of  their  equal 
persistence  in  denial.  Nay,  an  unknown  dead  woman,  evidently  a  suicide, 
whose  body  was  found  in  the  Ohio  River  with  a  copy  of  the  poem  printed  but 
unsigned  upon  her  person,  was  promptly  baptized  "The  Beautiful  Floalci  in 
the  Ohio"  and  heralded  throughout  the  country  as  Ihe  real  author  of  "  Hcau- 
tiful  Snow."  Of  the  active  claimants  the  most  energetic  and  irrepressible  was 
one  Richard  H.  Chandler,  whose  story  ran  that  Mr.  Watson  had  filched  the 
poem  from  him  in  revenge  for  a  practical  joke,  and  had  published  it  in  Har- 
per's Wakly.  (ll  did,  in  i»a,  make  its  first  known  appearance  in  that  paper 
on  November  8,  1858.)  He  naively  added  Ihat  Ihe  reason  he  had  never  pub- 
lished any  other  poem  akin  to  "  Beautiful  Snow"  was  because  "  ihe  publishers 
sent  'em  all  back  to  him."  A  certain  William  Allen  Silloway  insisted  that  he 
had  published  the  poem  in  a  New  England  journal  four  years  prior  to  its 
appearance  in  Harfttfs  Wtfkly,  but  thai  Ihe  files  of  thai  paper  were  inacces- 
sible. He  had  been  inspired  lo  its  composition  by  the  degradation  through 
drink  of  his  wife,  who  was  "  a  niece  of  Millard  Fillmore,"  and  who  was  found 
dead  bv  a  policeman  in  a  snow-drift  in  Leonard  Street  in  the  winter  of  1S54. 

William  Cullen  Bryant,  who  made  a  careful  examination  into  all  Ihe  evidence 
altainable,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Watson  was  the  true  author,  and 
Ihe  world  has  generally  abided  by  his  verdict 

The  most  eager  of  the  claimants  who  disputed  with  Mrs.  Allen  the  author- 
ship of  -Rock  me  to  Sleep,  Mother,"  was  one  Aleiander  M.  W.  Ball.      "" 
Keteniions  were  summed  up  in  "  ""'"" " — """  — "" —  *"""  " 
orse,  of  Cherry  Valley,  New  ^ 
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pamphlet  was  reviewed  with  much  humor  by  W.  D.  Hawells  in  the  Allaniu 
for  August  of  that  year  : 

"  It  appears  froin  this  and  other  sources,"  says  the  reviewer,  "  that  Mr.  Ball 
is  a  person  of  iiidejiendcnt  property,  and  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  Legis- 
lature, who  hu  written  a  great  quantity  of  verses  tirsi  and  last,  but  has  become 
all  but '  proverbial'  in  his  native  Stale  for  his  carelessness  of  his  own  ]>oetry : 
so  that  we  suppose  people  say  there  of  a  negligent  parent,  '  His  children  are 
as  unkempt  as  the  Hon.  Alexander  M.  W.  Ball's  poeniEi,'  oi  of  a  heartless 
husband,  •  His  wife  is  about  as  well  provided  for  as  Mr.  Ball's  muse.'  Still, 
Mr.  Ball  is  not  altogether  lost  to  natural  feeling,  and  he  has  not  thrown  away 
all  his  poetry,  but  has  even  so  far  shown  himself  alive  to  its  claims  upon  him 
as  to  read  it  now  and  then  to  friends,  who  have  iccenly  reproached  him  with 
his  indifference  to  fame.  To  such  accidents  we  owe  the  preservation  ii 
"  '  jeveral  Christmas  carols  and  other  lyrics  -  '■  -  ■  -  - 
d  .have  written  '  Rock  me  to  Sleep'  if  I 
much  more  important  letters  declaring  that  he  did  w 
scribers  of  the  letters  heard  him  read  it  nearly  three  years  before  its  publica- 
tion by  Mrs.  Akers.  .  .  .  We  do  not  think  that  the  writers  of  these  letters 
intend  deceit ;  but  we  know  the  rapture  with  which  people  listen  la  poets 
'      ^    and  we  s -  -"-  -----  ■' 


who  read  their  own  verses  aloud,  and  we  suspect  that  these  listeners 
"  ill  were  carried  too  far  away  by  their  feelings  ever  to  get  back  to  the 

liey  are  good  folks,  but  not  critical,  we  judge,  and  might  easily  mistake  Mr. 

all's  iHTsinti-nl  asipTtiiin  fur  an  ai-Iual  recollection  of  iheir  own.      We  think 


n  of  their  own.     We  think 

them  one  and  all  in  error,  and  wc  do  not  believe  that  any  living  soul  heard 
Mr.  Ball  read  the  disputed  poem  before  i36o,  for  two  reasons :  Mrs.  AkerH 
did  not  write  it  before  that  time,  and  Mr.  Ball  could  never  have  written  It 
after  any  number  of  trials.  .  .  .  The  verses  given  in  this  pamphlet  would 
invalidate  Mr.  Bait's  claim  to  the  authorship  of  Mrs.  Akers's  poem,  even  though 
the  Seven  Sleepers  swore  that  he  rocked  them  to  sleep  with  it  in  the  time  of 
the  Ueciaii  persecution." 

ClamBUT  de  Haro,  an  old  Norman  custom  which  still  survives  in  the 
English  island  □(  Jersey,  Haro  is  held  to  be  the  abbreviation  of  the  words 
"  Ah  Rollo,"  and  the  custom  is  Said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Duke  Kollo 
of  Normandy,  who  gave  to  his  people  a  personal  appeal  to  himself  and  his 
successors  in  certain  cases  of  wrong.  William  the  Conqueror  brought  the 
custom  over  to  England.  To  this  day  in  Jersey  if  there  l»  a  question  of  en- 
croachment on  the  rights  of  properly,  the  injured  person  may  make  his  appeal 
on  the  spot  by  falling  on  his  knees  in  the  presence  of  witnesses  and  exclaim- 
ing, "Harol  Haro!  i  I'aidc,  mon  prince,  on  me  fait  tort."  The  alleged 
trespassers  must  immediately  cease  and  await  the  judgment  of  the  court.  If 
the  person  thus  appealing  is  found  to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  he  is  fined  i^ 
the  court  for  having  without  just  cause  called  on  the  name  of  Kotlo. 

A  DOIibl*  cut  of  thh  a«nnir  de  Haro  cwcurrcd  in  NormaDdy  at  the  Funeral  oT  WilliwD 
the  Conqueror,  and  iccounu  for  the  icenc  u>  graphicallir  told  !»  Mr.  Fminan,  ihough  he 
doCB  oot  connecl  the  incident  *ith  the  peculiar  cuttDin  or  right  of  appeal.  Inonia  to  pro- 
vide >  liic  for  ihe  great  abbey  of  St.  Sicphin  u  Ca«n,  the  Conqiicror  had  talicn  Ibe  pnwcny 
ijT  leverai  periona,  one  of  whom  cvBlplatned  thai  he  had  not  been  compentALcd  for  hii  Loler- 
t%r.  Tlie  Hon  of  ihli  pervon,  Atceliii,  otncrving  that  Ihe  grave  of  Williain  wai  dug  on  the 
very  ipot  where  hii  lalher'n  heme  bad  been  liiiiaied,  mnl  boldly  into  the  aucmbly  collecied 
al  Ihe  grave  luihe  funenl,  aiid,  makine  hit  appeal  to  RoUa,  liHbade  (iinher  proceeding!  uniil 
hii  cl«m  of  right  wa>  decided.     He  addiem-.d  the  company  in  iheH  word,  i  "He  who  hu 

Kow  he  ii  dead.  Ihe  groDnd  wherein  you  are  (alng  to  lay  ibli'nian1>"niine:  aD?i"alGra 
Ihar  none  may  in  future  bury  iheir  deacf  in  ground  which  betongi  id  anolher.  If  after  he  it 
gone,  larce  and  violence  are  ttlll  utcd  ID  detain  my  riaht  from  me,  1  appeal  to  Rollo,  the 
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ICC  Eleniy,  ^ficTwardt  Hrory  I.,  wrDuEl 

„  A — I™  iu_  .u-  — f.j^  gf  ^p  ^jround  occupied  by  Ibv^ve, 


CleaollneBB  is  next  to  godllneas.  John  Westey  seemB  to  have  intro- 
duced this  phrase  to  literaluie.  In  his  sermon  on  "  Dresii,"  and  again  in  his 
Journal  (February  \3,  1772),  he  has  the  words,  "Cleanliness  is  indeed  next  to 
godliness,"  ill  quotatiun- marks.  Evidently  he  is  quoting  a  curcent  proverb. 
Long  before  Wesley,  Bacon  had  pui  much  the  same  idea  into  other  words : 
"Cleanliness  of  body  was  ever  deemed  to  proceed  from  a  due  reverence  to 
GfHi,"  But  a  closer  parallel  is  found  still  farther  back,  in  Aristotle  ;  "  Clean- 
liness is  a  half  virtue  ;"  and  before  Arislotle,  in  the  Jewish  Talmud  !  "  The 
doctrines  of  religion  ate  resolved  into  carefulness  ;  carefulness  into  vigorous- 
ness  :  vigorousness  into  guiltlessness  ;  guiltlessness  into  alstemiousness  ;  ab- 
stemiousness into  cleanlmess  1  cleanliness  into  godliness."  A  mote  literal 
translation  would  substitute  "  next  to"  fur  "  resolved  into,"  and  so  obtain  the 
exact  letter  with  only  slight  violation  of  the  spirit. 

The  passion  for  cleanliness  is  a  comparatively  recent  one  with  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  lace.  In  linies  aa  near  to  the  present  as  Queen  Elizabeth's,  Spenser 
has  the  line, — 

Her  silver  f«(,  Gur  wajhed  H^tunkl  the  day, 

FatrU  Quant,  BddIi  it.,Canio  li.,  v.  47; 
i^.,  for  a  special  day  of  rejoicing. 

We  may  all  devoutly  echo  Thackeray's  thanksgiving:  "Of  all  the  ad- 
lances  towards  civiliiation  which  our  nation  has  made,  and  of  most  of  which 
Mr.  Macaulay  treats  so  eloquently  in  his  lately-published  History,  there  Is 
none  which  ought  10  give  a  philanihroi>isi  more  pleasure  than  to  remark  the 
great  and  increasing  demand  for  bath-tubs  at  the  ironmongers':  zinc  institu- 
tions, of  which  out  ancestors  bad  a  lamentable  ignorance.     And  I  hope  that 


untry  before  long,  i 
n  of^thi   " 


decent  man  in  England  will  be  a  Companion  of^the  Most  Honourable  Order 
of  the  Bath."— JAffefcj  and  Travfh  in  London. 

Cloud.  Every  cloud  has  a  silver  lining, — a  familiar  proverb,  mean- 
ing that  the  worst  misfortunes  have  their  cotnpensation  or  their  promise  of 
amelioration  in  the  future.  It  tnay  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  lines  (Z21,  213) 
in  Milton's  "  Comus," — 

Wa>  I  deceived,  or  did  a  uUe  cloud 

Turn  fonl,  her  silver  Lining  ID  the  night  f      . 

La  Rochefoucauld  says  (Maxim  49),  "  We  are  never  so  happy  or  so  un- 
happy as  we  think  ourselves." 

n       open  w       l^jy^^i^j^'^^^yg^^^^^^^^. 

See  also  Darkest  Hour  bkfore  the  Dawn. 

Clover,  Four-Leaved.  This  plant  derived  its  significance  from  the  tact 
that  its  four  leaves  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Moreover,  its  com- 
parative rarity  and  its  very  abnormality  (if  one  may  so  express  it)  made  it  seem 
noteworthy  or  remarkable.  If  a  person  shall  wear  a  bit  of  this  plant  he  can 
detect  the  preseiiLe  of  evil  spirits.     It  also  brings  a  good  rnrlune. 

With  ■  fburJeaved  clover,  a  double -leaved  luh.  ud  m.  greeD-iopped  leaie  [nub]. 
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A  Awr-leaved  clover  enables  a  maid  to  tee  ber  future  lover.  The  four' 
leaved  grass  (irue-love,  one-berry,  herb-pans,  or  leopard's  bane]  is  another 
mystical  cross-leaved  plant  concerning  which  much  might  be  said.  The 
quaint  St.  Andrew's  cross  {Attyrum  erux-Aiuirr*]  is  a  very  interesting  plant 
of  our  own  country,  with  cross-like  flowers.  Strangely  enough,  it  appears  to 
have  no  folk-lore  attached  to  it. 

Coala  of  Bxo.  The  expression,  to  heap  coals  of  fire  on  somebody's  head, 
meaning  to  relurn  good  for  evil,  is  an  Old  Testament  expression,  as  the  lat- 
ter is  a  New,  and  marks  the  diflerence  in  spirit  between  Old  and  New,  for  it 
flallers  the  immanent  vindictiveness  that  frequently  underlies  forgiveness  by 
suggesting  that  you  will  make  the  enemy  vastly  uncomfortable.  To  be  sure, 
the  phrase  occurs  in  Romans  xii.  lO,  as  well  as  in  Proverbs  xxv.  21, 33,  but  in  the 
former  case  it  appears  as  a  quotation  from  the  Proverbs.  The  context,  which 
is  slightly  condensed  in  the  New  Testament  version,  appears  thus  in  the  Old  : 
"  If  thine  enemy  be  hungry,  give  him  bread  (o  eat ;  and  if  he  be  thirsty,  give 
him  water  to  drink .-  for  thou  shalt  heap  coals  of  fire  upon  bit  head,  and  the 
Lord  shall  reward  thee." 

If  lo  fomv.  be  hemping  roil,  of  fin^ 
Ai  God  Bas  tpoken — on  the  hcftdi  of  foa. 
Mine  thould  be  a  volcano  uid  Hae  higher 
Than  d'et  the  Titani  cnilheil  Olympui  [nK, 

Tnie.  they  who  ttune  were  creeping  ihingi :  hul  what 
Than  Kipenu'  uelh  inflicu  wiiti  deadlier  iliroei  t 
The  LioD  may  be  goaded  by  Ihe  Gnat, 
XhoKiclu  the  ■lum&erer'i  blood  t    The  Eagle  t— No,  the  Bat. 

According  to  a  note  in  Murray's  edition  of  the  "  Poetical  Works  of  Lord 
Byron,"  this  stania  was  originally  intended  to  go  between  stanzas  cixxv.  and 
cxxxvL  of  the  fourth  canto  of  "Childe  Harold,"  It  was  suppressed  in  proof 
by  John  Wilson  Croker,  who  saw  the  book  through  the  press  and  may  have 
thought  the  stanza  blasphemous.  Evidently  Croker's  appetite  for  gnats  had 
been  ruined  by  a  bellyful  of  camels. 

Coat.  Cat  your  coat  accoidlng  to  your  olotb, — i.i.,  let  your  expen- 
diture be  proportioned  to  your  means.  An  old  English  proverb,  which  is 
probably  a  survival  from  the  old  sumptuary  laws.  One  of  its  earliest  appear- 
ances  in  literature  is  In  Heywood's  "  Proverbs,"  ch.  ii. ; 

The  Spanish  say,  "  Let  every  one  stretch  his  leg  according  to  his  coverlet ;" 
and  the  French,  "  According  to  the  arm  be  the  bloodletting." 

Cook  and  Bull  Btoiy.  The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  term  as 
applied  to  preposterous  tales  related  in  private  life  is  that  which  refers  it  lo 
the  old  fables  in  which  cocks,  bulls,  and  other  animals  are  represented  as 
endowed  with  speech.  Matthew  Prior's  "  Riddle  on  Beauty"  closes  with 
these  tines : 

Of  lacir  md  fmllt,  and  aulei  and  iiddlei. 
Of  iilit  laUi  and  fooliih  riddla. 

One  of  Cowper's  fables  commences  as  follows; 

I  ihall  not  adi  lean  Jacqnei  Rouneau 

If  binb  conlabiilate  or  no : 

'Til  clear  thai  they  vert  alwayi  aUe 

Ttian  lo  itJterpnl  hy  the  letter 
A  ilnyrf^a  cock  and  t»ll 
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Cockade,  The  Black  (a  star-like  piece  of  black  leather,  usually  sur- 
mounted by  a  fan,  which  is  often  seen  on  the  hats  of  liveried  servants),  was 
unknown  in  Britain  until  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  and  was 
then  introduced  by  George  I.  from  his  German  dominions.  It  seems  to  be 
understood  that  the  right  to  use  it  belongs  to  naval  and  military  officers,  and 
the  holders  of  some  offices  of  dignity  under  the  crown,  such  as  privy  coun- 
cillors, officers  of  state,  supreme  judges,  etc.  But  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
draw  the  line,  as  the  privilege  is  one  of  which  the  law  takes  no  cognizance. 
Naval  cockades  have  no  fan-shaped  appendage,  and  do  not  project  above  the 
top  of  the  hat 

Cocker,  According  to,  and  According  to  Onnter,  are  slang  expres- 
sions current  in  England  and  to  a  less  extent  in  America,  meaning  **  according 
to  the  best  authority  or  highest  standard."  Edward  Cocker,  who  died  about 
1675,  had  a  great  fame  as  a  mathematician ;  but  the  celebrated  "  Cocker's 
Arithmetic"  was  a  forgery.  It  has  been  proved  that  Cocker  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  this  once  vastly  popular  text-book  which  was  published  in 
his  name.  Edmund  Gunter  (i  581-1626)  was  also  a  noted  English  mathema- 
tician. He  invented  Gunter's  chain,  still  used  for  measuring  land ;  Gunter's 
scale  (called  by  mariners  **  the  Gunter"),  much  used  in  navigation ;  Gunter's 
line,  a  sort  of  mechanical  logarithmic  table,  a  quadrant,  etc. 

Cockles  of  the  heart,  a  colloquialism  found  in  such  expressions  as 
"that  will  warm  the  very  cockles  of  your  heart,"  and  supposed  to  have  taken 
its  rise  from  an  expression  made  use  of  by  Lower,  the  anatomist,  who  in  his 
"Tractatus  de  Corde"  (1669)  refers  to  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  ventricles  as 
cochlea.  The  ventricles  of  the  heart,  therefore,  would  be  cochlea  cordis^  which 
might  have  been  facetiously  Englished  into  "cockles  of  the  heart"  But  the 
derivation  is  very  dubious. 

Cockney,  a  common  sobriquet  for  a  native  of  London.  The  "New 
English  Dictionary"  is  at  great  pains  to  trace  the  history  of  this  word.  It 
quotes  from  Minsheu's  "  Ductor,"  published  in  161 7,  the  memorable  "chestnut" 
on  the  subject :  "The  tearme  came  first  out  of  this  tale :  That  a  cittizen's  sonne 
riding  with  his  father  .  .  .  into  the  country  .  .  .  asked,  when  he  heard  a 
horse  neigh,  what  the  horse  did ;  his  father  answered,  The  horse  doth  neigh ; 
riding  farther,  he  heard  a  cocke  crow,  and  said,  Doth  the  cocke  neigh  too } 
and  therefore  Cockney  or  Cocknie,  by  inversion  thus  :  incocky  q.  incoctus — 1>., 
raw  or  unripe  in  Country-men's  affaires."  This  does  not  satisfy  Dr.  Murray 
and  his  assistants.  A  cockney  was  originally  a  cockered  child,  one  suckled 
too  long,* a  mother's  darling,  one  tenderly  brought  up, — ^hence  a  squeamish  or 
effeminate  fellow,  a  milksop.  The  word  is  often  used  in  the  last  sense  by 
Elizabethan  and  earlier  writers.  On  Childermas-Day  (December  28)  the 
students  of  Lincoln's  Inn  chose  a  "  King  of  Cockneys'  to  be  Master  of  the 
Revels.  The  word  came  to  be  applied  derisively  to  a  townsman,  as  the  type 
of  effeminacy,  in  contrast  to  the  hardier  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Then  it 
was  localized  to  mean  one  born  in  the  city  of  London,  "particularly  to 
connote  the  characteristics  in  which  the  born  Londoner  is  supposed  to 
be  inferior  to  other  Englishmen."  The  townsman  had  his  revenge  by  the  use 
he  made  of  "clown."  The  original  of  "clown"  in  the  Teutonic  languages 
means  a  clod,  clump,  clot, — hence  a  clumsy  lout,  a  lumpish  fellow.  Then  it 
was  applied  to  a  countryman  as  the  clown  par  excellence^  the  man  without 
refinement  or  culture,  the  ignorant,  rude,  uncouth,  ill-bred  man. 

Cogito,  ergo  sum  (L,**I  think,  therefore  I  am"),  the  famous  proposition 
upon  which  Descartes  founded  his  philosophical  scheme.  He  starts  from  the 
basis  of  universal  scepticism.     He  recognizes  that  the  philosophic  mind  may 
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doubt  (be  exisience  of  the  external  world,  of  God,  even  of  itself.  Mind,  n»t 
ter,  science,  eiperieiice,  all  is  ur  maybe  delusiun  ;  nothing  remains  but  doubL 
"  How.  then,  can  we  find  a  fresh  si  art  ing- point  t  Evidently  in  the  fact  of 
doubl  alone.  What  U  douin?  A  stale  or  tondition, — in  fact,  a  judgment; 
and  how  can  there  be  a  iudgmcnl  without  some  one  to  judge?  Doubt,  then, 
is  an  act  of  thinking.  Thinking  is  inconceivable  wilhoul  a  uersun  lo  think. 
Thus,  doubt  im|ilic3  the  menial  eaiatence  of  a  doubter.  Cagito,  crgv  jmw." 
(Maiiaffv  .-  DtsearUs.)  Though  the  application  of  the  phrase  is  Descarlcs's, 
it  has  some  verbal  kindred  with  St,  Augustine  in  "  De  Civitate  Dei:"  "Si 
enim  fallor,  sum ;  nam  qui  non  est.  ulique  iiec  talli  potest,  ac  ]>er  hoc  sum  si 
fallor." 

Coheaive  poivei  of  pabllo  plnnder.  This  excellent  phrase  is  a  popu- 
lar misquotation  thai  adds  force  and  conciseness  lo  Ihe  original,  which  runs 

17,1836. 

ColDoidences.  We  are  losing  our  picturesque  superstitions.  The  coinci- 
dences in  which  our  ancestors  would  have  detected  a  miraculous  intervention 
now  only  amuse  and  interest  us.  We  reason  sagely  about  ihem.  We  recog- 
nize with  Mr.  Proctor  that  although  some  coincidences  appear  extraordinaty. 
yet  it  would  l>e  still  more  exiraortlinary  if  in  the  whirl  and  toss  of  events  such 
coincidences  did  not  occasionally  happen.  Take  Ihe  case  of  a  lottery  with  a 
thousand  tickets  and  but  one  prize.  It  is  exceedingly  unlikely  thai  any  par- 
ticular ticket-holder  will  obtain  the  prize ;  the  odds  are,  in  fact,  999  to  1 
against  him.  Hut  sup[M)se  he  had  one  ticket  in  each  of  a  million  different 
lotteries  all  giving  the  same  chance  o(  success.  Then  it  would  not  be  sur- 
prising for  him  lo  draw  a  priie  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  most  remark- 
able coincidence  if  he  did  not  draw  one.  The  same  event — the  drawing  of  a 
prize — which  in  one  case  must  be  regarded  as  highly  improbable  becomes 
in  the  other  case  highly  probable.  So  il  is  with  coincidences  which  appear 
utterly  improbable.  It  would  be  a  most  wonderful  thing  if  such  coincidences 
did  not  occur,  and  occur  pretty  frequently,  in  the  experience  of  every  man, 
since  the  opportuniliea  for  their  occurrence  enormously  outnumber  the  chances 
against  the  occurrence  of  any  particular  instance. 

Mr.  Proctor  cites  the  ca.sc  of  Dr.  Thomas  Voung  as  surpassing  in  strange- 
neis  all  the  coincidences  he  had  ever  beard  of.  Dr.  Young  was  busily 
engaged  in  Ihe  allempted  deciphering  of  the  Rosetla  Stone.  He  had> obtained 
a  parcel  of  ancient  manuscripts  brought  from  Egypt  by  a  man  named  Casali, 
among  others  a  jiapyrus  containing  amid  its  baffling  hieroglyphics  three  names 
In  Greek  letters,  Apollonius,  Antigonua,  and  Aniimachus.  A  few  days  later 
a  friend  had  placed  in  his  hands  several  fine  specimens  of  wriling  in  papyrus 
which  he  had  purchased  from  an  Arab  at  Thebes  in  i8ja  Dr.  Young  turned 
with  a  sense  of  relief  from  his  Egyptian  puiiles  10  a  plain  Greek  manuscript 
of  Mr.  Grey's,  He  Could  scarcely  believe  that  he  was  alive  and  in  his  sober 
senses  when  the  words  Aniimachus  Aniigenis  [ik-j  struck  his  eyes,  and,  a 
few  lines  farther  back,  Porlis  Apollonii.  Il  was  a  Greek  translation  of  the 
very  manuscript  he  had  been  poring  over  !  "  A  most  extraordinary  chance," 
says  Dr.  Young,  "  had  brought  inlo  my  possession  a  document  which  was  no! 
very  bkely,  in  Ihe  first  place,  ever  lo  have  existed,  still  less  to  have  been  pre- 
served unmjured,  for  my  intormalion,  Ihrough  a  period  of  near  two  thousand 
years  ;  but  that  this  very  extraordinary  translation  should  have  been  brought 
MJely  to  Europe,  to  England,  and  tome.at  the  very  moment  when  il  was  most 
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of  all  desirable  to  me  to  possess  it,  as  the  illustration  of  an  original  which  I 
was  then  studying,  but  without  any  other  reasonable  hope  of  comprehending 
it, — this  combniation  would,  in  other  times,  have  been  considered  as  affording 
ample  evidence  of  my  having  become  an  Egyptian  sorcerer." 

Indeed,  the  author  of  "The  Ruins  of  Sacred  and  Historic  Lands,"  who 
probably  credits  himself  with  a  reflective  mind,  is  goud  enough  to  say  that  "  it 
seems  to  the  reflective  mind  that  the  appointed  time  had  at  length  arrived 
when  the  secrets  of  Egyptian  history  were  at  length  to  be  revealed,  and  to  cast 
their  reflective  light  on  the  darker  pages  of  sacred  and  profane  history.  The 
incident  in  the  labors  of  Dr.  Young  might  be  deemed  providential,  if  not 
miraculous." 

Professor  De  Morgan  has  a  budget  of  curious  coincidences  to  exploit.  One 
was  an  event  in  his  own  life.  "In  August,  1861,"  he  says,  "M.  Senarmont, 
of  the  French  Institute,  wrote  to  me  to  the  effect  that  Fresnel  had  sent  to 
England  in,  or  shortly  after,  1824  a  paper  for  translation  and  insertion  in  the 
European  Review^  wnich  shortly  after  expired.  The  question  was  what  had 
become  of  the  paper.  I  examined  the  Review  at  the  Museum,  found  no  trace 
of  the  paper,  and  wrote  back  to  that  effect,  at  the  Museum,  adding  that  every- 
thing now  depended  on  ascertaining  the  name  of  the  editor  and  tracing  his 
papers :  of  this  I  thought  there  was  no  chance.  I  posted  the  letter  on  my 
way  home,  at  a  post-ofnce  in  the  Hampstead  Road,  at  the  junction  with  Eel- 
ward  Street,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  is  a  bookstall.  Lounging  for  a 
moment  over  the  exposed  books,  x/Vm/  metis  est  tnos^  I  saw,  within  a  few  minutes 
of  the  posting  of  the  letter,  a  little  catchpenny  book  of  anecdotes  of  Macaulay, 
which  I  bought,  and  ran  over  for  a  minute.  My  eye  was  soon  caught  by  this 
sentence  :  *  One  of  the  young  fellows  immediately  wrote  to  the  editor  (Mr. 
Walker)  of  the  European  Review.'*  I  thus  got  the  clue  by  which  I  ascertained 
that  there  was  no  chance  of  recovering  FresnePs  paper.  Of  the  mention  of 
current  Reviews  not  one  in  a  thousand  names  the  editor."  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  was  a  double  coincidence  in  this  case.  It  was  sufficiently  remark- 
able that  the  first  mention  of  a  Review,  after  the  difficulty  had  been  recognized, 
should  relate  to  the  European^  and  give  the  name  of  the  editor ;  but  it  was 
even  more  remarkable  that  the  occurrence  should  be  timed  so  strangely  as 
was  actually  the  case. 

The  following  curious  coincidences  have  been  collated  from  history  by 
patient  investigators. 

Among  many  superstitions  peculiar  to  the  Napoleons  is  that  of  regarding 
the  letter  M  as  ominous  of  good  or  evil.  The  following  catalogue  of  men, 
things,  and  events,  the  names  of  which  begin  with  M,  shows  that  the  two 
emperors  of  France  have  had  some  cause  for  considering  this  letter  a  red  or 
a  black  one,  according  to  circumstances.  Marbceuf  was  the  first  to  recognize 
the  genius  of  the  great  Napoleon  at  the  Military  College.  Marengo  was  the 
first  great  battle  won  by  General  Bonaparte,  and  Melas  made  room  for  him  in 
Italy.  Mortier  was  one  of  his  best  generals,  Moreau  betrayed  him,  and  Murat 
was  the  first  martyr  to  his  cause.  Marie  Louise  shared  his  highest  fortunes. 
Moscow  was  the  abyss  of  ruin  into  which  he  fell.  Metternich  vanquished  him 
in  the  field  of  diplomacy.  Six  marshals  (Mass^na,  Mortier,  Marmont,  Mac- 
donald,  Murat,  Moncey)  and  twenty-six  generals  of  division  under  Napoleon 
L  had  the  letter  M  for  their  initial.  Maret,  Duke  of  Bassano,  was  his  most 
trusted  counsellor.  His  first  battle  was  that  of  Montenotte,  his  last  Mont  St. 
Jean,  as  the  French  term  Waterloo ;  he  won  the  battles  of  Millesimo,  Mon- 
devi,  Montmirail,  and  Montereau ;  then  came  the  storming  of  Montmarlre. 
Milan  was  the  first  enemy's  capital,  and  Moscow  the  last,  into  which  he 
marched  victorious.  He  lost  Egypt  through  Menou,  and  employed  Miollis 
to  take  Pius  VII.  prisoner.     Mallet  conspired  against  him  ;  Murat  was  the 
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first  to  desert  him,  then  Mrnnont.  Three  of  his  ministers  were  Haret,  Mon 
taltvel,  and  Mollien  ;  his  first  chamberlain  was  Montesquieu.  His  last  halting- 
]ilace  in  France  was  Malmaiaon.  He  surrendered  to  Captain  Maitiand  of  the 
Helletophon,  and  his  companions  in  Sl  Helena  were  Montholon  and  his  valet 
Harchand.  If  wc  turn  to  the  career  of  his  nephew,  Napoleon  III.,  we  find 
the  same  letter  no  less  prominent  He  was  born  April  10,  iSoS,  which  in 
Corsica  is  the  last  day  of  the  feast-week  of  Machreal.  His  earljf  militarjr 
instructions  were  given  him  by  Mnrcith  of  Mont^limar.  His  empress  was  the 
Countess  Moiilijo  )  his  greatest  friend  was  Morny.  The  taking  of  the  Mala- 
koff  and  the  Mamelon-vert  were  the  greatest  teats  of  the  French  aims  in  the 
Crimean  war.  He  planned  his  first  battle  of  the  Italian  campaign  at  Marengo, 
although  it  was  not  fought  until  after  the  engagement  of  Montebcllo;  at 
Magenta,  MacMahon.  for  his  im[>ortanl  services  in  this  battle,  was  named  Duke 
of  Magenta,  as  P^lissier  had  for  a  similar  merit  received  the  title  of  Uuke  of 
MalakofL  Napoleon  HI.  then  made  his  entry  into  Milan,  and  drove  the 
Auslrians  out  of  Marignano.  After  the  great  victory  of  Solferino,  fought  on 
the  banks  and  in  the  waters  of  the  Mincio,  he  turned  back  before  the  walls  of 
Mantua.  Thus  up  to  i860,  after  which  the  letter  M  would  seem  to  have  been 
ominous  of  evil.  Passing  over  Mexico  and  Maximilian,  we  sec  how  vain 
were  his  hopes  founded  on  the  three  M's  of  the  Franco- Pru.isi an  war, — Mar- 
shal MacMabon,  Count  Montauban,  and  Mitrailleuse  I  Maycnce  was  to  have 
been  the  basis  for  the  further  operations  of  the  French  army,  but,  pushed 
back  first  to  the  Moselle,  its  doom  was  sealed  on  the  Maas,  at  Sedan.  Then 
followed  the  capitulation  of  Metz ;  and  all  the  subsequent  disasters  were  due 
to  the  superior  skill  and  slialegy  of  another  M,— Moltlte.  Another  strange 
coincidence  noted  in  regard  to  the  Third  Najioleon  was  that  he  died  at  Chisel- 
hurst  at  ia4S  A.M., — precisely  the  hour  when  the  great  clock  of  the  Tuileries 
■topped  after  the  palace  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Commune. 

Numbers  as  well  as  letters  have  plaved  strange  tricks  with  the  Napoleonic 
dynasty.  As  thus  :  Napoleon  I.  was  born  in  i;^S.  He  abolished  the  Direc- 
tory and  took  the  supreme  power  in  1799.     Now  add  these  dales  together  in 


the  following  m 


'799 


and  the  sum  represents  the  date  of  his  death.    Try  the  s. 
poteon  III.,  bom  1808,  became  emperor  iSjz: 
.852 


1869 
which,  though  not  absolutely  the  date  when  he  was  dethroned.  Is  the  dale  of 
the  last  year  of  his  reign,  and  anvhow  completes  the  cycle  of  ant  hundred 
years  from  the  birth  of  the  First  >Iapoleon. 

A  still  more  extraordinary  drcutnstance  is  that  if  you  add  in  the  same  way 

tn  rhf>  dalp  n(  tVif-  Thirfl  Mnm-tl^nn^a  r-nm-nslinn  t'hat  i\f  kia  unU'a  KiriK  ltH'^f.\ 


to  the  dale  of  the  Third  Napoleon's  coronation  that  of  his 


the  date  of  the  Third  Napoleon's  coronation  that  of  his  wife's  birth  (l8i6), 
of  their  marriage  (185]),  the  mystic  result  is  still   1869.     Then,  again. 
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Louis  Philippe  began  to  reign  in  i8m  Add  to  this  in  the  old  familiar  manner 
either  1773,  the  date  of  his  own  birth,  1782,  the  date  of  Queen  Am^Iie's  birth, 
or  1809,  the  date  of  their  marriage,  and  the  result  in  each  case  is  1848,  the 
year  in  which  Napoleon  III.  superseded  him. 

Another  noteworthy  coincidence  is  the  following.  Here  are  the  figures  of 
the  plebiscite : 

7119796/1119000 

The  line  divides  the  majority  on  the  right  from  the  minority  on  the  left.  Now 
copy  this,  omitting  the  three  noughts  and  slightly  humoring  the  figures,  and 
hold  the  result  with  its  face  to  the  light :  the  reverse  will  read  very  much  like 
the  word  empereur.  Of  course  not  every  one^s  handwriting  will  exactly  com- 
pass this.  The  tail  of  the  9's  must  be  shortened  and  curved,  the  7's  made 
angular.  Then  the  final  9  will  represent  the  initial  ^,  the  next  three  figures 
make  a  not  impossible  m,  the  dividing  line  and  the  6  together  a  fairly  good  /, 
the  9  next  to  it  an  e  again,  the  7  an  inebriate  r,  the  9  an  /again,  the  next  two 
figures  a  plausible  m,  and  the  final  7  a  boon  companion  of  the  other. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  infancy  of  Louis  XVI.  some  astrologer  had  predicted 
that  the  number  21  would  prove  fatal  to  him.  Hence  he  always  had  a  dread  of 
any  date  wherein  that  number  appeared.  He  would  never  hold  a  royal  sitting 
on  the  2ist  of  a.  month.  His  dread  seems  to  have  been  justified  by  events,  for 
many  of  the  disasters  of  his  reign  occurred  on  that  day.  His  marriage,  which 
might  be  looked  upon  as  one  chief  cause  of  his  eventual  troubles,  took  place 
on  the  2ist  of  April,  1770,  and  on  the  same  day  a  violent  storm  arose  and 
raged  with  devastating  violence.  His  entry  into  Paris  was  made  on  the  suc- 
ceeding 2ist  of  June,  when  a  panic  occurred  in  the  crowd  and  fifteen  hundred 
people  were  trampled  to  death  ;  the  flight  to  Varennes  was  on  June  21, 1791  ; 
royalty  was  abolished  September  21,  1792;  Louis  himself  was  condemned 
to  death  by  twenty-one  votes  (the  authority  for  this  statement,  however,  is 
confessedly  meagre),  and  on  the  21st  of  January,  1793,  he  was  guillotined. 

In  the  royal  family  of  Belgium  January  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  an 
unlucky  month.  When,  on  January  i,  1890,  the  palace  of  Laeken,  with  all 
its  magnificent  treasures,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians 
exclaimed,  **  All  our  disasters  come  in  January !"  It  was  in  January  that  her 
sister-in-law,  Carlotta  of  Mexico,  had  lost  her  reason ;  in  January,  1869,  that 
her  son  died,  leaving  the  heirship  to  her  nephew,  Prince  Baldwui,  who  also 
died  in  January  (i8i9i) ;  in  Tanuarv  (1881)  that  the  palace  of  the  Empress 
Charlotte  was  consumed  by  nre,  ana  in  January  (1889)  that  Archduke  Rudolph, 
her  son-in-law,  committed  suicide. 

A  German  statistician  has  discovered  that  the  number  3  has  played  an 
important  part  in  Prince  Bismarck's  life.  The  family  coat  of  arms  bears  over 
the  motto,  "  In  Trinitate  Robur,"  three  clover  and  three  oak  leaves.  Carica- 
turists of  the  ex-Chancellor  have  for  years  represented  him  with  three  hairs 
on  his  head.  He  has  three  children  and  three  estates ;  he  fought  in  three 
wars,  and  signed  three  treaties  of  peace.  He  arranged  the  meeting  of  the 
three  Emperors,  and  originated  the  Triple  Alliance.  He  had  under  him  the 
three  great  political  parties  (Conservatives,  National  Liberals,  and  Ultramon- 
tanes),  and  served  three  German  emperors. 

The  death,  in  1892,  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  called  renewed  attention  to  the  old  sui>erstition  as  to  the  unluckiness 
of  that  title.  Five  dukes  have  borne  it  in  English  history.  None  transmitted 
it  to  his  heir.  The  first  duke  died  in  1368,  leaving  no  male  issue.  The  title 
was  revived  in  141 1,  when  Henry  IV.  conferred  it  on  his  second  son,  Thomas 
Plantagenet,  who  was  killed  ten  years  later  at  the  battle  of  Beang^,  leaving 
no  issue.  In  1461,  Edward  IV.  conferred  it  on  his  brother  George,  who  was 
murdered  in  1477  and  his  title  attainted.     He  was  the  only  Duke  of  Clarence 
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(o  leave  a  male  heir,  and  Chat  heir,  known  as  Edward,  Earl  of  Warwick,  ira 
liehearied  in  the  Tower  in  1499.  where,  fifty  years  laler,  Ihe  only  daughter 
ur  the  house,  (he  aged  and  unfonunate  Margaret,  Couiiless  of  Salisbury,  suf- 
fered the  same  (lenalty  as  her  brother,  [n  171(9  a  fourth  effort  was  made  to 
resuscitate  the  title  in  the  person  of  the  third  son  of  George  III.,  afterwards 
William  IV.,  who  died  without  legitimate  i.tsue.  In  iiJ90,  one  hundred  years 
later,  Ihe  title  was  renewed  for  the  last  time  in  the  person  of  the  young  prince, 
who  died  two  years  later,  on  the  very  eve  of  his  marriage. 

But  the  superstitious  noled  that  the  death  of  Prince  Albert  Victor  on  a 
Thursday  broke  a  remarkable  spell  or  curse  which  had  hung  over  the  present 
royal  family  of  England  for  more  than  a  century  and  three-quarters, — bringing 
atK)ut  Ihe  rfeath  of  all  the  prominent  meraliers  of  that  family  on  Saturdays. 
William  III.  died  Saturday,  March  18,  1702;  Queen  Anne  died  Saturday, 
August  I,  17(4;  George  I.  died  Saturday,  June  10,  1727;  George  II.  di«i 
Saturday,  October  25,  1760;  George  III.  died  Saturday,  January  29,  182O; 
George  IV.  died  Saturday.  June  16,  1830 ;  the  Duchess  of  Kent  died  Satur- 
day, March  16.  l36i  ;  the  Prince  Consort,  husband  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
grandfather  of  the  recent  deceased  Prince  Albert  Victor,  died  Saturday,  De- 
cember 14.  [S61 ;  Princess  Alice  of  II  esse -Darmstadt,  Victoria's  second 
daughter,  and  sister  of  Albert,  died  Saturday,  December  14,  1878.  The 
shadows  which  overhung  the  late  prince's  life  are  said  to  have  been  dark- 
ened by  a  superstitious  fear  which  caused  him  to  keep  close  in-doors  on 
Saturdays. 

There  is  not  a  more  curious  coincidence  than  that  concerning  Richard 
Wagner,  the  composer,  ami  his  bmous  ll's.  To  begin  with,  it  takes  13  let- 
ters to  spell  Richard  Wagner.  He  was  born  in  1813.  Add  the  figures  to- 
gether, thus.  :-8-i-3,  and  you  have  another  13,  The  letters  in  his  name  and 
the  sum  of  the  figures  in  the  year  of  his  birth  equal  twice  13.  He  composed 
exactly  13  great  wotk^,  and  always  declared  that  he  "set  his  head"  on  his 
after-career  on  the  13th  of  the  month.  "  Tanhauser"  was  completed  on  April 
(3,  184s  ;  it  was  first  performed  at  Paris.  March  13.  1861.  lie  left  Bavreuth 
September  13,  1861.  September  is  the  ninth  month  ;  write  9-13  and  add  the 
three  figures  together,  thus,  9-1-3,  and  you  have  13.  Finally,  he  died  on  Feb- 
ruarv  13,  1883- 

The  attention  of  many  earnest  students  has  been  directed  towards  collecting 
instances  of  famous  men  having  died  on  the  anniversary  of  their  birth.  First 
of  all  comes  Moses,  who.  according  to  the  Talmud,  "  died  on  the  seventh  day  of 
Adar,  the  same  day  of  the  same  month  on  which  he  was  bum,  his  age  being  ex- 
actly one  hundred  and  twenty  years."  Shakes|>care  was  born  April  33,  1564, 
and  died  April  13,  1616.  Raphael,  the  artist,  was  born  on  Good  Friday,  1483, 
and  died  on  Good  Friday.  1530,  aged  thirty-seven.  As  Good  Friday  is  a  mov- 
able teast,  it  does  not  follow  thai  the  day  of  the  month  was  identical  in  each 
case,  but  the  coincidence  has  excited  much  astonishment  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
author  of  "  Religio  Medici,"  was  born  October  19, 1605;  died  October  19,1681. 


Timothy  Swan,  composer,  was  born  July  y.  1 758  ;  died  July  23.  1841.    Gener 
McLean  Taylor,  a  nephew  of  President  Taylor,  was  born  Novemb  '  ' 

died  November  21,  1875.    St.  John  of  God,  one  of  the 


Portuguese  saints,  and  founder  of  the  Order  of  Charity,  was  born  March  8, 
1495  )  died  March  8,  1550.  John  Sobieski,  the  king  of  Poland  who  delivered 
Vienna  from  the  Turks,  was  born  June  17,  1629  ;  died  June  17,  1696. 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  M,  which  is  the  lirsl  tetter  of 
Melody  and  Music,  is  also  the  initial  in  the  names  of  a  great  number  of  com- 
posers, ancient  and  modern  :  Marcello,  Monsigny,  Mehul.  MoEarl,  Martini, 
Mercadante,  Meyerbeer,  Malibran,  Mayseder,  Mine,  Musard,  Mendelssohn. 
Moscheles,  etc 
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Cold  Day.     The  humorous  bit  of  self 

when  I  gel  left,"  meaning  much  the  sirae  I      „  ..  -    -  „ r—t 

early  in  the  morning  to  gel  ihe  beal  of  me," — ihis  recent  Americanism  prob- 
ably sprang  from  ihe  game  uf  "  Iteeze-uul"  poker.  Each  plajier  buys  a  certain 
stipulated  amount  of  chips,  and  when  he  loses  them  can  buy  no  more,  but  is 
"  frozen,"  or,  more  idiomatically,  "  froze  out,"  and  so  Ihe  game  continues  till 
one  man  has  all  the  chips.  The  "froze-outa"  would  naturally  be  the  subject 
of  facetious  inquiry  as  to  the  slate  of  the  thermometer,  and  the  winner's  glee 
would  take  some  such  form  as  this  :  "  It  may  be  a  cold  day  for  you  fellows,  out 
it  would  have  to  be  a  good  deal  colder  before  I  get  lefL  A  coriespondeul 
of  the  AmeritaH  Notes  and  Queriet,  vol.  ii.  p.  111,  strives,  however,  lu  give 
the  phrase  an  old  English  origin.  In  the  ballad  of  "Gil  Morlcc"  he  finds 
thCK  lines ; 

Vs   I  will  g«  your  bl>ckc  emod, 

lii^iiyi«llfindf™i. 
This  is  ingenious,  but  has  no  other  merlL 

ul  e«.tt™  Sd'b^omt  dcpro^  i'^c"— Bill  N^Ki  Rmark,.  "  ""  ''™'  '^""' " 
Cold  Shoulder,  To  torn  tha,  to  treat  one  with  hanttur,  to  cut.  The 
phrase  seems  lu  have  been  first  used  in  "  The  Antiquary"  (1S16),  ch.  xiiili. : 
"The  countess's  dislike  didna  gang  farther  at  first  than  Just  showing  o'  the 
cauld  shoulder."  In  the  glossary  Scott  explains  it  as  meaning  "  to  appear  cold 
and  reserved."  In  an  appreciative  article  on  this  subject  the  Saturday  RcvUa 
says,  "The  graceful  use  of  the  cold  shoulder  fairly  deserves  to  be  ranked  among 
the  fine  arts ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  nothing  could  be  more  ungainly  than  its 
awkward  application.  When  a  tactless  man  meets  the  object  of  his  detesta- 
tion he  looks  nervously  self-cnnacious,  and  seems  undecitied  whether  to  cut 
or  merely  slight  his  enemy.  After  blushing  in  a  foolish  manner,  he  gives  an 
awkward  bow,  which,  intended  to  be  graceml,  is  in  reality  ludicrously  clumsy. 
A  casual  observer  might  attribute  his  singular  behavior  to  shyness  rather  than 
hatred.  The  most  successful  hand  at  cold- shouldering  is  the  heartless  and  list- 
less man,  who  can  put  his  victim  completely  out  of  his  mind,  and  forget  his  pres- 
ence, if  not  his  existence,  as  soon  as  he  has  accorded  him  the  coldest  of  recog- 
nitions. Without  insinuating  that  women  are  more  heartless  and  listless  than 
men,  we  may  observe  that  they  are  far  greater  adepts  in  this  art  Ihan  Ihe  opposite 
sex.  Most  men  seem  more  or  less  ill  at  ease  when  they  know  that  they  arc 
giving  pain  to  others,  but  this  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case  with  women. 
We  might  even  go  su  far  as  to  say  that  ladies  sometimes  too  evidently  derive 
satisfaction  from  the  annoyance  of  others.  They  understand  the  secret  of 
■reeling  others  while  preserving  their  own  caloric  ;  but  men  cannot  obtain  a 
like  result  without  first  becoming  icicles  themselves.  The  lords  of  the  creation, 
moreover,  when  wishing  to  appear  dignified,  are  apt  to  assume  an  air  of  vacant 
stupidity.  They  are,  in  fad,  had  actors,  and  when  a  man  would  like  to  knock 
another  down,  he  finds  it  an  effort  to  treat  him  with  cold  politeness." — November 
.6,1878. 

CollaboratloD,  partnership  in  literature,  the  coming  together  of  two  or 
more  minds  in  the  production  of  a  single  work.  The  thing  is  at  least  as  old 
as  the  Elizabethan  drama,  when  nearly  all  the  leaders  worked  more  or  less 
in  partnership,  and  Shakespeare  himself  did  not  disdain  lo  revamp  the  work 
of  an  inferior  hand  lo  fit  it  for  the  stage.  Racine,  Coiiieille,  and  Moliire 
in  France,  Cervantes,  Calderon,  and  Lope  de  Vega  in  Spain,  all  had  partners 
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in  some  one  or  more  of  their  numerous  produdions.  Beaumont  suid  Flelcher'i 
is  llie  earliest  instance  of  a  partnership  that  endured  (or  a  lengthy  period 
and  during  all  that  period  produced  notable  work.  One  cannot  say  (hal  con- 
glomerate authorship  has  usually  been  a  success.  It  might,  indeed,  appear 
thai  a  richer  orchestration  would  result  from  an  harmonious  union  lA  several 
good  instruments ;  but  ex!>erience  seems  to  teach  that  the  French  journalist 
was  rishl  who  said  that  collaboration  was  never  successful  save  when  it  wax 
nut  coTlaboralion.  What  he  meant  was  that  one  of  the  collaborators  should 
do  all  the  work,  the  other  only  listen  and  adviw.  Two  friends  live  together 
and  pass  iheii  evenings  side  by  side  in  front  of  a  common  hearth,  a  cup  of 
coffee  beside  them,  a  cigar  between  tlieir  teeth.  One  has  a  fertile  imagina- 
tion, the  other  has  made  a  study  of  the  stage  and  Stage  business.  Conversa- 
tion (alls  upon  the  subject  of  a  drama.  One  composes  and  writes,  the  other 
commends  or  blames,  corrects,  gives  ideas,  throws  new  light  on  the  subject. 
That  is  the  ideal  collaboialion. 

Talie  the  case  of  Labiche.  lie  is  a  farmer  who  takes  more  pride  in  his 
carefully -husbanded  crops  than  in  the  wild  oats  he  has  sown  on  the  stage. 
His  happiest  hours  are  spent  on  his  (arm  at  La  Solange,  where  he  practises 
patriarchal  hospitality.  When  he  determines  to  write  a  vaudeville,  his  col- 
laborator is  summoned  to  this  rural  paradise.  For  several  evenings  the  plot 
of  the  proposed  play  is  discussed  at  table.  The  art  of  the  collaborator  con- 
sists in  making  I^biche  talk,  in  exciting  him,  in  goading  him  on.  Occasion- 
ally, of  course,  he  must  edge  in  a  reply.  Furnish  a  metaphurical  spring-board 
for  his  wit,  his  invention,  his  isprit.  Labiche  abandons  himscK  to  his  natural 
genius.  He  invents  scenes  and  incidents  ;  he  makes  hons-moli.  Scene  first 
is  complete  before  the  appearance  of  the  intrits.  When  the  cheese  arrives 
the  act  is  finished.  The  collaborator  goes  up-staits  to  his  room,  writes  down 
all  he  has  heard,  and  arranges  it  in  orderly  sequence.  Neit  day,  just  belbre 
dinner,  perhaps  with  the  preparatory  glass  of  absinthe,  he  reads  it  all  over. 
Labiche  suggests  improvements.  After  soup  has  been  served,  he  begins 
again.  In  a  few  days  the  vaudeville  is  practically  finished  :  (he  authors  leave 
to  the  (riction  of  rehearsals  the  smoothing  of  all  rough  edges. 

Or  there  is  Alexandre  Dumas  _^r.  He  has  no  ostensible  collaborator. 
But  it  is  said  of  him  thai  in  very  fact  he  has  as  many  collaborators  as  he  has 
friends.  When  a  comedy  is  on  the  slocks,  he  takes  twenty  or  thirty  people 
into  his  confidence,  makes  them  familiar  with  the  scene  that  embarrasses  him, 
the  situation  which  seems  inextricable,  leads  everybody  he  meets  to  talk  about 
it.  listens  to  fresh  ideas,  and  turns  them  to  account. 

Not  unlike  this  method  is  the  one  proposed  by  Mr.  Besant,  the  surviving 
partner  of  the  famous  firm  of  Besant  and  Rice.  He  recommends  it  very 
strongly  to  every  young  literary  workman. 

ihetic,  and  quick :  ji  girl  who  will  lend  him  hci 
ten.    She  fthouid  tie  a  girl  of  quick  imaginiiii 

they  have  10  play  all  in  Ihe  rough,  he  may  mkon  on  picjenily  gelling  all  tiack  again,  tiul 
■dnnced,     Wornin  does  nol  create ,  but  ihe  receivea,  mould.',  and  dlvclopl.    The  fipini 

and  aiwied  for  the  llage.  Merely  by  talking  wiih  ihis  giiH,  LeiyiSing  ihal  was  chaotic  hat 
fallen  into  order;  the  charactcn.dim  aqd  shapelen,  bave  iKcome  alive,  full-ErowD,  arlKulale. 
At  in  every-day  life,  aa  Id  imaginative  work,  woman  it  man'i  best  pdnner,— Ihe  most  Bener- 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Bulwer  Lytton  recommends  substantially  Ihe  same 
plan,  only  he  advises  that  the  woman  should  be  several  years  older  than  the 
man,  to  preclude  Ihe  possibility  of  their  falling  in  love.  Love  he  evidently 
looks  upon  as  the  death  of  collaboration. 


nt,  tittera — a  girl,  inieiligent,  tympa- 
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Now,  as  Mr.  Besant  was  himself  a  member  of  a  successful  partnership,  his 
opinions  are  worth  listening  to.  Let  us  hear  further  from  him.  He  believes 
that  the  presentment  of  the  story  must  seem  to  be  by  one  man.  No  one 
would  listen  to  two  men  telling  it  together.  "  We  must  hear,  or  think  we  hear, 
one  voice."  Therefore  one  man  must  finally  revise,  or  even  write,  the  whole 
work.  And  he  conceives  that  the  rock  on  which  literary  partnership  gets 
wrecked  is  that  each  member  conceives  he  must  write  as  much  as  the  other. 

For  instance,  there  was  sent  to  me  the  other  day  a  manuscript  novel  written  in  partner- 
ship, with  the  usual  request  that  1  would  read  it  and  give  an  opinion  on  it, — in  other  words 
sacrifice  a  whole  day  to  the  task  of  making  two  life-long  enemies.  The  auUiors  of  this  worlc 
(which  has  not  yet  seen  the  light)  had  arranged  their  fable  and  their  characters.  But  unfor- 
tunately they  made  the  great  misUke  of  writing  it  in  alternate  chapters.  Now,  the  style  of 
one  was  not  in  the  least  Tike  the  style  of  the  other ;  the  effect  was  that  of  two  men  uking  turns 
to  tell  the  same  story,  each  in  his  own  way  and  from  his  own  point  of  view.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  grotesque,  nothing  more  ineffective.  Any  one  of  the  characters  talked  with 
two  voices  and  two  brains ;  the  thing  was  a  horrid  nightmare. 

One  of  the  two.  then,  I  repeat,— not  necessarily  always  the  same  one,— must  have  the 
revision  of  the  work  or  the  writing  of  the  work. 

Can,  then,  the  other  man,  who  has  contributed  only  rough  draughts  here  and 
there,  or  even  perhaps  nothing  at  all  in  writing,  oe  called  a  collaborator  ? 
Most  certainly  he  can.  Indeed,  Mr.  Besant  explodes  into  hearty  laughter  at 
the  general  notion  of  collaboration, — that  it  is  carried  on  by  each  man  con- 
tributing every  other  word,  every  other  page,  or  every  other  chapter. 

Doctors  disagree,  why  not  literary  men  ?  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  and  Mrs. 
Campbell  Praed  use  precisely  the  method  scorned  by  Mr.  Besant.  Mrs.  Praed 
has  herself  told  how  this  is  done  :  **  We  talk  the  matter  over  first,  and  make 
a  scheme.  Then  we  sketch  out  chapter  by  chapter.  I  write  the  bones  of  the 
chapters  I  think  I  can  do  the  most  easily,  and  Mr.  McCarthy  does  the  same. 
Every  sentence  is  joint  work.  I  really  donU  know  which  is  which,  and  now 
I  wouldn't  work  in  any  other  way.  You  see,  our  lives  are  so  entirely  different 
that  we  look  at  things  differently."  Mr.  McCarthy  has  always  l)elieved  that 
two  heads  were  better  than  one  in  novel-writing,  provided  the  two  heads 
represented  the  two  sexes.  There's  a  man's  ponit  of  view  and  a  woman's 
point  of  view,  and,  in  studying  humanity,  he  contends  that,  to  get  at  nature, 
both  views  should  be  taken. 

Scribe's  method,  as  explained  to  Herr  von  Pulitz  in  an  interview,  was  a 
combination  of  all  the  others.  Here  is  how  a  partnership  vaudeville  is  pro* 
duced :  "  One  author  brings  the  idea,  and  the  scaffolding  of  the  piece  (charpente) 
is  then  built  up  by  the  authors  in  common,  after  which  the  various  scenes  are 
distributed  among  them  according  to  their  special  qualifications.  Often  the 
whole  play  is  written  by  one  author,  who  afterwards  makes  alterations  in  it 
according  to  the  suggestions  of  his  collaborator.  It  also  frequently  happens 
that  the  songs  in  the  piece  are  written  by  a  third  man,  who  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  plot  or  the  dialogue."  It  is  much  more  difficult,  Scribe  went  on  to 
explain,  for  two  or  more  authors  to  join  in  writing  a  longer  piece.  In  such 
cases  they  have  to  consult  together  about  the  whole  of  the  play,  down  to  the 
smallest  details.  When  an  agreement  is  arrived  at,  the  execution  of  the  idea 
is  comparatively  easy,  although  it  often  happens  that  in  the  writing  uf  a  play 
things  occur  which  render  it  necessary  to  alter  the  whole  plan  of  the  piece. 
This  was  the  case  in  writing  the  "  Contes  de  la  Reine  de  Navarre."  "My 
idea  was  to  make  the  piece  a  graceful  comedy ;  but  my  assistant,  I^gouve, 
took  up  a  very  serious  tone  in  the  second  act,  and  in  writing  the  fifth  act  he 
gave  the  play  a  tragical  catastrophe,  which  was  quite  contrary  to  our  agree- 
ment I  protested,  but  we  could  not  agree.  We  then  decided  each  to  write 
a  fifth  act  and  read  them  to  the  actors,  who  would  determine  by  a  majority  of 
votes  which  of  the  two  should  be  accepted.    The  actors  votea  almost  unani- 


m 
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monsly  in  mf  favor,  and  my  friend  Legouve,  far  ^m  showing  any  ill  humoi 
a(  the  decision,  readily  assisted  mc  in  completine  the  piece." 

Scrilw  was  reproached  iinfiirly— for  most  of  his  best  plays  were  written 
alone — with  an  inability  lo  slard  without  help,  atiil  when  he  was  received  into 
the  French  Academy  a  malicious  wit  suggested,  when  he  took  his  seat,  thai 
the  thirty-nine  other  chairs  ought  to  be  given  up  to  his  collaborators.  Bat 
Scribe  was  proud  of  hia  partnerships,  and  dedicated  the  collected  edition  of 
his  plays  lo  bis  collaborators. 

Among  Fiench  novelists  the  most  successful  instance  of  a  long- continued 
partnership  is  that  between  Erckmann  and  Chalrian, — a  partnership  which 

'       -•      'eath  of  M.  Chatrian, 

^  ^      ,  ,  n  the  plan  advocated 

by  Mr.  Besanl.  An  outline  was  arranged.  Each  was  permitted  to  write  all 
thai  he  thuughl  or  fell ;  but  his  companion  afterwards  struck  out  and  rewrote 
at  will.  Althoi^h  the  first  collaborator  was  then  given  an  opportunity  for 
further  correction  or  change,  he  was  to  some  extent  bound  not  lo  introdutx 
again  those  things  which  had  been  rejecled  from  the  first  draught 

The  most  successful  single  novel  ever  produced  by  collaboration  was  "La 
Croix  de  Berny,"  in  which  Madame  de  Girardin,  Gaulier,  Sandeau,  and  Joseph 
M^ty  all  took  a  hand.  Their  plan  was  one  which,  instead  of  merging  the 
individuality  of  each,  called  for  its  distinct  exprcssinii.  For  the  story  is  cast 
in  the  form  of  letters  between  the  four  characters.  E^ch  character  was 
assumed  by  some  one  writer.  Gautler  and  Madame  de  Girardin,  as  might  be 
expected,  bore  off  the  honors,  but  the  other  rSlts  were  well  carried  out,  and 
the  whole  atfair.  while  unfolding  a  situation  of  strong  interest  and  passion, 
never  loses  the  engaging  element  of  personality.  A  similar  experiment  made 
in  England  by  nine  Englishwomen,  including  Charlotte  M.  Vonge,  Frances  M. 
PeattC  and  Christabel  Roe  Coleridge,  proved  a  liiiluTe.  Here,  also,  the  novel 
was  cast  in  epistolary  tbrm,  and  the  nineteen  characters  were  divided  among 
the  nine  authors.  But  the  lesult  is  only  that  we  meet  with  nineteen  very  dull 
people. 

In  placing  the  Erckmann-Chatrian  (irm  at  the  head  of  all  French  partner- 
ships for  the  production  of  fiction,  we  have  not  forgollen  the  Gonconrts,  who 
were  almost  their  equals,  nor  the  great  establishment  founded  by  Alexander 
Dumas  the  elder.  But  Dumas's  shop  was,  properly  speaking,  not  a  firm.  He 
had  no  partners,  but  only  ckrks  and  assistants.  He  might  not  have  been  able 
lo  carry  on  the  immense  business  he  transacted  without  the  aid  of  these  auxili- 
aries, but  the  creative  hand  and  brain  are  always  his,  Jules  Janin,  a  severe 
Clitic  on  other  points,  acknowledges  so  much.  "  Dumas's  books,"  says  Janin, 
"show  the  mark  of  the  lion's  paw,  and,  good,  bad,  and  indifTerent.  bear 
unmistakable  evidences  of  having  issued  from  the  smoky  flame  of  Alexander 
Dumas."  Who  does  not  remember  Thackeray's  charming  defence  of  his 
favorite  novelist  ? — 

Thty  uy  ihii  all  thcworki  bearing  DumaVi  nanw  are  not  will len  by  him.  Well?  Dos 
Had  not  Lnorence  aulilanu  (or  hii  badcgmundi  T  FnrmyKll,  being  i!ao  du  wUlirr,  1  toD- 
of  my  noveli;  ind  on  hii  im»al,  a  eleyEB  o'clock,  would  Hy."  Mr,  Jonei.  if  you  plejK, 

Group  hii  diuRhteri,  phyiiciao'^,  aiMJ  chaplains  round  him.  In  Walc&'i  *  LondDii,'  letier  B, 
Ihiid  ihelf,  you  will  find  an  accouni  or  Lambeih.  .nd  idiiit  prinu  o[  ihe  place.  Color  in  wilh 

b«h  luin/^etc,  etc.  Jon«  (an  initlllaeiii  young  mini  riainintt  the  medioiiyhleiorical, 
(opueraphical  booki  ncceuary ;  hia  chief  p«iiu  oui  to  him  in  Jeremy  Taylor  (fol,,  Londoii, 


•OKI  ncceuary ;  hia 


lij^hi  befit  a  dear  oidarchbi 


:r,  lh«  Aichblahop  is  dead  1 


topography,  theology,  all  right;  andjoncahai  gone  home  tohiitaotily 


n  my  uUe  in  five  pugei ;  m 
tohiifaiailyKnKlwun.    S 
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topher  is  che  architect  of  St.  Paul's.  Ht  has  not  laid  the  stones  or  carried  up  the  mortar. 
Tnere  is  a  great  deal  of  carpenter's  and  joiner's  work  in  novels  which  surely  a  smart  profes- 
sional hand  might  supply.  A  smart  professional  hand  !  I  give  you  my  word,  there  seem  to 
me  parts  of  novels — let  us  say  the  love-making,  the  *' business/'  the  villain  in  the  cupboard, 
and  so  forth — ^which  I  should  like  to  order  John  Footman  to  take  in  hand,  as  I  desire  him  to 
bring  the  coak  and  polish  the  boots.  Ask  mt  indeed  to  pop  a  robber  under  a  bed ;  to  hide  a 
will  which  shall  be  forthcoming  in  due  season ;  or  at  my  time  of  life  to  write  a  namby-pamby 
love-conversation  between  Emily  and  Lord  Arthur  1  I  feet  a»hamed  of  myself,  and  espe- 
cially when  my  business  obliges  me  to  do  the  love-passages,  I  blush  so,  though  quite  alone  in 
my  study,  that  you  would  fiuicy  I  was  going  off  in  an  apoplexy. 

This  is  all  very  good.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  Thackeray  could  have  worked 
with  either  an  assistant  or  a  collaborator.  His  genius  was  too  individual,  his 
personality  too  marked.  The  modern  An^lo-Saxon,  moreover,  is  too  shy,  too 
reticent,  to  unbosom  himself  even  to  a  smgle  confidant  with  the  unreserve 
which  collaboration  calls  for.  Hence  in  England  we  have  not  many  instances 
of  successful  collaboration  since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  notable  ones  in  dramatic  literature,  besides  the 
one  afforded  by  Besant  and  Rice  in  fiction.  The  first  successful  English  bur- 
lesque, and  the  longest-lived  of  its  tribe,  was  "The  Rehearsal,"  written  by 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  with  more  or  less  assistance  from  Sprat,  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  Martin  Clifford,  and  Hudibras  Butler.  Colman  and 
Garrick  combined  to  produce  one  of  the  most  popular  of  English  plays, 
*'The  Clandestine  Marriage."  Each,  however,  claimed  almost  the  entire 
credit  of  the  production.  Colman*s  story  was  that  "  Garrick  composed  two 
acts,  which  he  sent  to  me,  desiring  me  to  put  them  together,  or  do  what  I 
would  with  them.  I  did  put  them  together,  for  I  put  them  in  the  fire,  and 
wrote  the  play  myself."  Garrick,  however,  was  able  to  produce  the  first 
draught  of  the  comedy,  showing  that  the  plot  was  almost  entirely  his  own,  and 
he  forced  Colman  to  acknowledge  that  the  character  of  Lord  Ogleby  was 
Garrick*s,  as  well  as  the  levee  scene  and  the  whole  of  the  fifth  act 

Pope,  in  his  "Essay  on  Man,"  is  reported  by  Lord  Bathurst,  apud  Hugh 
Blair,  to  have  merely  turned  into  verse  a  prose  essay  furnished  him  by  Boling- 
broke.  The  latter  is  further  said  to  have  openly  laughed  at  the  poet  for 
adopting  and  advocating  principles  at  variance  with  his  known  convictions. 
When  Pope's  "  Iliad"  came  up,  an  epigram  found  its  way  into  print, — 

Pope  came  off  clean  with  Homer,  but  they  say 
Broome  went  before  and  kindly  swept  the  way. 

But  this  is  not  true  of  the  **  Iliad ;"  what  Broome  did  for  that  work  was 
merely  to  supply  a  portion  of  the  notes.  With  the  "  Odyssey"  it  was  differ- 
ent Pope,  encouraged  by  the  overwhelming  success  of  the  former  work, 
determined  to  take  fortune  at  the  flood.  Learning  that  Broome  and  Fenton 
were  at  work  on  a  version  of  the  "  Odyssey,"  he  prevailed  on  them  to  join 
him,  and  the  town  was  informed  that  Mr.  Pope  had  undertaken  a  translation, 
and  had  engaged  the  two  friends  to  help  him.  His  "  mercenaries,"  as  Johnson 
rudely  calls  them,  had  a  much  larger  share  in  the  performance  than  "  Mr. 
Pope  the  undertaker"  allowed  the  world  to  suspect 

The  literary  partnership  of  Addi.son  and  Steele  was  hardly  more  than  a 
joint  editorship  of  the  first  of  weekly  journals,  save  in  the  character  of  Sir 
Koger  de  Coverley,  a  production  whose  genesis  has  been  thus  summed  up : 
"The  outlines  were  imagined  and  partly  traced  by  Steele  ;  the  coloring  and 
more  prominent  lineaments  elaboratea  by  Joseph  Addison  ;  some  of  the 
background  put  in  by  Eustace  Budgell ;  and  the  portrait  defaced  by  either 
Steele  or  Tickell  with  a  deformity  which  Addison  repudiated." 

Come  early  and  avoid  the  rush,  an  American  colloquialism,  first  used 
in  all  seriousness  by  advertisers  who  wished  to  impress  the  public  with  the 
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popuUril;  of  Iheit  wares  and  Ihe  consequent  extent  of  Iheir  business,  subse- 
quently caught  up  and  applied  humorous  I  y,  aii  in  the  extract, — 

A  harfc-jack«v  id  Arooitooli  ConDiy,  MhIiw,  npenlvd  of  his  sharp  practices,  joiacd  iIm 
churth,  ftbd  ■DODUncrd  ihM  if  be  hud  Ukea  unFur  advantage  of  any  one  in  a  hDne-truir  he 
would  be  glad  10  Bquare  ihingi  by  paying  the  dilTvrencc  in  cash.  Ii  was  scarceiy  dnyJicht  the 
neai  morning  when  a  nei|£ht>or,  who  considered  tliat  he  had  been  "roaatcd"  io  a  swap  with 
the  newly-cDDvened  jockey,  made  his  appeanDcc  at  the  laiier's  doof,  ttnarldng  that  he  bad 

Com*  off!  This  bit  of  American  slang,  used  imperatively  and  meaning 
"  Desist  ["  or  "  Cease  !"  is  relatively  new  t<i  miHletii  use.  It  is  startling,  there- 
fore, to  find  that  it  occurs  in  Chaucer's  "  Parliament  of  Fowles"  (v.  494)  in 
exactly  the  modern  sense.  The  birds  grow  tired  of  listening  to  a  long  dis- 
cussion among  the  young  eagles  1  and  so  at  last, — 

"  Come  of  t"  ihey  ctyde,  "  alksT  you  wih  usshende!" 

Coming  events  oaat  their  stiadovra  befora.  Tliii,  line  in  "  Lochiel's 
Warning,"  by  Thomas  Campbell,  has  some  kinship  with  a  sentiment  in 
Schillei%  "  Wallenstein,"  thus  translated  by  Coleridge : 

And  Id  Io.day  already  wallu  to-motro^k', 

Shetley  in  his  "  Defence  of  Poetry"  also  has  a  very  similar  thought :  "  Poets 
are  the  nierophants  of  an  unappiehended  inspiration  ;  the  mirrors  of  the 
gigantic  shadows  which  futurity  ca&ts  upon  the  presenL"  Cicero  in  his 
"  Divinatio"  had  already  said.  "  Thus,  in  the  beginning  the  world  was  so 
made  that  certain  signs  come  before  certain  events"  (lib.  i.  cap.  52).  Mr.  H.  H. 
Breen  in  his  "Modern  English  Literature"  thinks  that  Campbell  had  in  mtnd 
Leibnitz's  remark,  "  Le  present  est  gros  de  I'avenir,"  and  the  comments  made 
thereupon  by  Isaac  D'laraeli.  The  tatter,  referring  to  Leibnitz's  words,  says, 
"The  multitude  live  only  among  the  shadows  of  things  in  the  appearances  of 
the  present."  And  in  another  passage  he  couples  the  word  shadow  with  the 
word  precursor  in  such  a  manner  (so  thinks  Mr.  Breen)  as  to  express  in  the 
clearest  language  the  whole  thought  attributed  lo  Campbell.  The  ordinaiy 
relation  of  a  shadow  to  the  substance  by  which  it  is  formed  is  that  of  a  fol- 

Envy  will  merit  aa  a  iliade  purwe. 

whereas,  in  the  language  of  l>'Israeli,  the  shadow  is  made  to  firaede  the 
substance.  These  are  his  words  :  "This  volume  of  Reynolds  seems  lo  have 
been  the  shadow  and  precursor  of  one  of  the  most  substantial  of  literatT 
monsters,  the  '  H  istrio-Mastix,  or  Player's  Scourge,'  of  Prynne,  in  1633."  A 
very  ingenious  bit  of  reasoning,  but  it  does  more  ctedit  to  Mr.  Breen's  casu- 
istical powers  than  to  his  critical  integrity.  Campbell,  in  short,  with  the  tine 
alchemy  of  genius,  touched  a  commonplace  and  turned  it  into  poetry. 

Company.  A  mao  is  known  by  tbe  company  be  keepa.  a  familiar 
English  proverb  which  linds  its  analogue  in  must  other  languages.  Its  prob- 
able original  is  in  Euripides :  "  Every  man  is  like  the  com|>any  be  is  wont 
lo  keep"  [PAaaiii..  Fragment  809).  Cervantes  has  it  in  this  form  :  -Tell  mc 
th^  company,  and  t  will  tell  thee  what  thou  art"  IDim  Quixote,  Part  ii.,  ch. 
zxiii.).  Goethe  says,  "  Tell  me  your  companions,  and  1  will  tell  you  what  you 
are ;  tell  me  what  you  busy  yourself  about,  I  will  tell  you  what  may  be  ex- 
pected of  you"  {Reimer  ;  Twlf-  Talk).  The  French  proverb  is, "  Dis-moi  qui 
tu  hantes,  je  te  dirai  qui  tu  es."    And  the  German, — 

So  Kh*uaei»  Gesellschafl  ao. 
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The  effects  of  association  are  pointed  out  in  the  familiar  proverb,  "Evil 
communications  corrupt  gooti  manners,"  and  its  Euripidean  corollary,  *  The 
company  of  just  and  righteous  men  is  belter  than  wealth  and  a  rich  estate." 

(^^^TK/,  Fragment  7.) 


r  as  Lvly'B  "Euphues"  (1579),  although  il  is  evident  it  w 
ing  bemre  Lyly's  time,  since  Sir  John  Forlescue  (who  d 
is  "  Ue  Laudibus  Legum  Angliae"  (fol.  41,  ed.  1616),  comi 


long  before  Lyly's  time,  since  Sir  John  Forlescue  (who  died  about  1485),  in 
'-'-.  "  Ue  Lauditnis  Legum  Angliae"  [fol.  41,  ed.  1616),  comparing  the  common 
.  i  the  dvil  law  of  the  realm,  says,  "  Compataiiones  vero,  Princeps,  ut  le 
aliquando  dixisse  recolo  odiosae  reputantur.      John  Lydgate  (1375-1461),  in 


his  "  Bochai"  (Book  iii-  ch.  viii.),  says,  "  ConipaHsons  do  ufltime  grei 
ance."  Cervantes,  ill  "Don  tjuixote"  (Part  ii,  ch.  x»iii.l,  says,  "  Ya  s 
toda  compaiacion  es  odiusa."     The  second  part  of  "  Don  (Quixote"  was 


published  till  fifteen  years  aflei  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  but  Cervantes 
seems  to  be  quoting  a  well-knonn  proverb ;  and,  in  fact,  the  "  Dictionary  of 
Proverbs"  of  the  Spanish  Academy  (1S03I  gives  "Toda  compatacion  es  odi- 
osa"  as  a  proverb  quoted  by  Cervantes,  and  "  probably  not  original  with  him." 
The  Italians  and  the  French  have  similar  sayings.  The  antiquity  of  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  proverbs  is  unknown,  but  the  French  undoubtedly  goes 
back  as  far  as  the  thirteenth  century,  (or  Leroux  de  Lincy,  in  "  Le  Livre  des 
Proverbes  Fianfais"  (vol.  i.  p.  276),  sa^  that  in  a  manuscript  collection  of 
that  dale  he  found  these  1    "  Cumparaisons  sont  haineuses,"  "Comparaison 

CompllmMita.  Vanity  rules  the  world,  and  the  value  of  that  subtle  titil- 
lation  uf  vanity  which  we  call  a  compliment  has  been  recoeniied  by  all  men 
of  the  world.  We  are  told  that  Canute  rebuked  his  courtiers  for  their  flat- 
tery, but  il  is  not  written  that  he  punished  them.  Probably  he  secretly  re- 
warded Ihose  who  pictured  him  as  an  anticipatory  Mrs.  Parlnigton,  and  who, 
in  spile  of  the  evidence,  held  on  to  their  belief  that  he  was  more  than  a  match 
for  the  Atlaniic  Ocean.  The  stomach  of  kings  has  never  proved  queasy  under 
any  load  of  flattery,  however  indigestible  it  might  appear  to  his  rivals. 
Bacon,  indeed,  held  thai  princes  ought  in  courtesy  to  be  praised  without 
t^ard  to  their  deservings,  since  by  investing  them  with  all  possible  virtues 
their  panegyrists  showed  them  what  they  should  be.  But,  alas  t  we  should 
be  flatterina  the  flatterers  did  we  attribute  to  them  motives  so  noble. 

To  look  back  upon  the  compliments  showered  upon  Elizabeth,  James  I., 
and  Charles  II, — the  most  berhymed  and  bepraiscd  of  English  sovereigns — 
is  to  be  filled  with  nausea.  It  is  humiliating  to  find  even  Spenser  and  Shake- 
speare bending  their  lordly  knees  to  that  terrible  virago  known  as  Good  Queen 
Bess.  Spenser  applied  the  epithet  "angel  face"  to  her  strong,  macculiiie, 
but  unattractive  face."  Shakespeare  praised  her  chastity, — the  chastity  uf 
one  whose  reputation  had  at  least  been  questioned, — and  spoke  of  her  who 
was  always  having  some  little  affair  with  a  man  as  walking 
In  maiden  midiuilon  fancy  Tth. 

Both  were  outdone  by  Drayton  : 
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Tvo  lips  wrought  out  of  rubr  ra^ 
Like  Luva  to  ihui  And  to  uiUDck ; 
A>  porul  door  lo  phcurat'  chiuiibn', 

Hs  cytt,  God  wM,  wksi  Muff  they  arc  I 

1  dunt  be  iwora  each  u  a  UKr» 

At  cleu  and  bright  u  wont  to  guide 

and  by  Sir  John  Davies,  who  tang  the  changes  upon  his  queen's  beauty.  wi» 
dom,  wit,  virtue,  justice,  and  magnaniniity  in  sii- and- twenty  spedmcns  of 
acrostic  verse,  declaring  in  one  of  his  hymns  to  Asliaea, — 

Right  glad  am  I  itut  I  now  Uvi. 
E'en  lit  ihoK  day*  wbcmo  you  give 

If  JiH  you^^hould" be b<™'. 

Admiring  your  laeet  Hory  1 

James  I.  was  infarmed  that  he  was  as  upright  as  David,  ai  wise  as  Solomon, 
and  as  godly  is  Joaiah.  When  he  returned  on  a  short  visit  to  Scotland,  the 
depuly-dcrk  of  Edinburgh  assured  him  that  (he  very  hills  and  groves,  accus- 
tomed to  be  refreshed  with  the  dew  of  his  presence,  had,  in  his  absence,  re- 
fused to  put  on  their  wonted  apparel,  and  with  pale  looks  bespoke  their 
misery  at  his  departure  from  tiie  land.  But  the  "  wisest  fool  in  Christen- 
dom" was  not  always  caught  by  this  sort  of  chaff.  In  a  Shrewsbury  address 
to  James  I.,  his  loyal  suhjecls  expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  reign  over  (hem 
as  long  as  sun,  moon,  and  stars  should  endure.  "  I  suppose,  then,"  observed 
the  monarch,  "(hey  mean  my  successor  to  reign  by  candle-light" 

Ben  Jonson  allileralively  styled  the  First  Charles  (he  best  of  monarchs,  mas- 
ters, and  men.  That  seems  (o  go  pretty  far.  But  it  was  nothing  lo  the 
compliments  which  (he  courtiers  and  flatterers  of  the  Restoration  paid  to 
Charles  II.  That  Merrv  Monarch  vxi  frequently  informed  that  he  was 
God's  pattern  to  mankind, — indeed,  so  excellent  an  undctstudy  (or  the  Deity 
that  while  he  blessed  the  earth  there  was  small  need  of  the  great  Prolago- 
nisL  There  is  an  exquisite  but  unconscious  satire  in  some  verses  by  a 
gentleman  named  Duke,  written  when  this  paragon  had  flown  to  heaven,  to  be 

Wh^t^'lheniK]y«  in'filil,  and  ih^on  irkeoeu  love  I 

Here  is  another  gem  from  the  same  poem; 

Good  TitiM  could,  but  Chirtei  could  ne»er  uy, 
Of  all  hii  tsyil  life  he  loi 


very  clergy  played  (he  sycophantic 
holy  profession  were  not  ashamed 


courtier.     From  the  pulpit  members  of  that  holy  prof! 

to  load  then      '        "'       -     -'  —-'---      ■^'  -  -  ■  - 

their  hearers 

of  protest  when  the  most  godlike  qualities  were  attributed  to  the  Grand 
Monarque,  when  he  was  described  as  the  one  object  upon  whi(;h  the  eyes  of 
the  visible  and  invisible  world  were  alike  bent  with  approving  wonder.  Not 
only  (he  universe,  bul  heaven  and  the  angels  were  assumed  (o  be  mainly 
occupied  in  wa(ching  Ihe  (riuinphs  and  magnanimi(yof  Louis  and  his  generals. 
We  have  all  of  us  laughed  al  the  story  of  Baton  Th^nard,  who,  while  giving 
a  chemical  lecture  before  Charles  X.,  said,  "These  gases  are  going  to  have 
the  honor  of  combining  before  your  majesty."  A  still  more  snobbish  phrase 
occurs  In  one  of  De  6  ussy- Ra  but  in 's  letters.  St.-Aignan  had  lost  one  of  his 
sons.  To  console  him,  Louis  XIV.  granted  him  some  favor.  Thereupon 
De  Bussy.Rabutin  wrote,  "The  favors  accorded  you  by  the  king  show  me  that 
■■ '  majesty  is  worthy  of  the  service  of  all  the  earth.  It  is  only  near  him  that  a 
""    '  Heasurt  [qarlgitt  doucfur]  in  losing  his  childteiL" 


parent  can  find  iimu  fUat 
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From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  indeed,  Louis  XIV.  was  surrounded  by  flat- 
terers. In  the  Imperial  Library  of  St  Petersburg  there  is  a  sheet  of  paper, 
on  which  as  a  boy  he  had  transcribed  some  half  a  dozen  times,  in  a  laree 
unformed  hand,  a  lesson  set  by  his  master,  *'  Homage  is  due  to  kings ;  they  do 
what  they  like."  And  in  his  old  age,  complaining  at  dinner  of  the  incon- 
venience of  having  no  teeth,  **  Teeth  ?"  cried  the  Cardinal  d'Estrees :  •*  who 
has  any  ?"  When  he  asked  Mignard,  who  was  painting  his  portrait  for  the 
tenth  time,  whether  he  did  not  look  older,  the  artist  adroitly  said,  '*  Sire,  it  is 
true  that  I  see  some  more  victories  on  the  forehead  of  your  majesty." 

Then  there  is  the  sublime  mot  of  the  Abb^  de  Polignac,  when  the  king 
kindly  expressed  his  fears  that  the  courtier  was  being  soaked  through.  **  Sire," 
replied  the  abb^,  "  the  rain  of  Marly  does  not  wet !"  But  the  story  is  some- 
times told  in  another  way,  and  the  phrase  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  king  him- 
self as  a  rebuke  to  a  cardinal  who  followed  him  grudgingly  through  a  shower. 

Madame  de  R^musat  tells  us  in  her  M^moires  that  though  she  found  no  one 
sufficiently  courtier-like  to  maintain  that  it  did  not  rain  when  Napoleon  pre- 
sented the  eagles  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  shortly  after  his  coronation,  she 
met  innumerable  people  who  declared  that  they  had  not  been  wetted.  She 
neglects,  however,  to  record  Napoleon*s  philosophic  comment  to  his  Minister 
of  Finance,  as  the  rain  came  pouring  down  in  barrels,  reducing  silks  and 
velvets  to  pulp  :  **  There's  work  for  the  weavers  of  Lyons  !" 

When  the  Grand  Monarque  asked  what  time  it  was  (**  Quelle  heure  est-il  ?"), 
he  was  answered,  **  Whatever  time  your  majesty  desires"  (**  II  est  Theure  que 
Votre  Majesty  desire"). 

A  very  curious  modern  parallel  to  this  famous  phrase  occurs,  by  the  way,  in 

Jager*s  "Travels  in  the  Philippines"  (1875)  •* 

.    If  a  traveller  gets  on  good  terms  with  the  priests,  he  seldom  meets  with  anv  annoyances. 
Upon  one  occasion  I  wished  to  make  a  little  excursion  directly  after  lunch,  and  at  a  quarter- 

Est  eleven  everything  was  ready  for  a  start;  when  I  happened  to  say  that  it  was  a  piiy  to 
ve  to  wait  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  the  meal.  In  a  minute  or  two  twelve  o'clock  struck ; 
all  work  in  the  vill.ige  ceased,  and  we  sat  down  to  table  ;  it  was  noon.  A  message  had  been 
Mot  to  the  village  bell-ringer  that  the  Sefior  Padre  thought  he  must  be  asleep,  and  that  it 
must  be  long  past  twe.ve,  as  the  Sefior  Padre  was  htxngry.  "  II  est  Thcure  que  votre 
majesty  desire.  ' — P.  1x7. 

Even  children  adopted  the  language  of  the  courts.  What  could  be  better 
than  the  answer  of  the  young  Due  de  Maine,  the  son  of  Louis,  when  his  royal 
father  chid  him  for  not  making  better  progress  in  his  studies }  "  Sire,  I  do  not 
learn  more  because  my  tutor  gives  me  a  holiday  for  each  victory  of  your 
msnesty  1" 

Louis  himself,  the  much-complimented,  knew  how  to  compliment.  "  Sire,  I 
crave  jrour  majesty's  pardon  if  I  keep  you  waiting,"  said  the  gouty  old  warrior 
the  Prince  de  Conde.  "My  cousin,  replied  Louis,  "do  not  hurry.  It  is 
impossible  to  move  quickly  when  one  is  loaded  with  laurels." 

Of  famous  compliments  paid  to  the  fair  sex,  the  supply  is  so  large  and  daz- 
zling that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  to  pick  out  the  brightest  gems ; 
but  if  the  following  one  was  unlooked  for,  it  certainly  deserves  a  place  among 
the  best  Fontenelle,  when  ninety  years  old,  passed  by  Madame  Helvetius 
without  perceiving  her.  "  Ah  !"  cried  the  lady,  "  is  that  your  gallantry  ? 
To  pass  before  me  without  even  looking  at  me  !  Now,  that  was  a  very  neat 
way  of  reminding  him  of  her  presence  without  alluding  to  the  semi-blindness 
that  afflicted  him.  But  he  proved  himself  more  than  her  match.  "  If  I  had 
looked  at  you,  madame,"  replied  the  old  beau,  "  I  could  never  have  passed 
you  at  all."  As  neat  a  m^/  was  uttered  by  General  Romaine.  Meeting 
Lady  de  Brientz,  whom  he  had  known  and  admired  in  the  loveliness  of  her 
youth,  he  commenced  complimenting  her.  "  You  forget  that  I  am  an  old 
woman/*  she  said  at  length.    "  Madame,"  returned  the  gallant  soldier,  "  when 
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uur  eyes  ire  <laulcd  by  a  diamond,  it  never  occur?  to  us  to  ask  a  roineTalogist 
for  its  hislory."  Il  is  an  old  reproach  against  Orientals  thai  Ibey  are  unable 
to  tav  ptetly  things  to  ladies ;  but  a  daughter  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  Princess  de 
Conti,  Inspired  a  Moorish  ambassador  niiih  as  gracefully  turned  a  cam  pi  i  men  t 
as  can  be  imagined.  She  had  railed  against  the  Mohammedan  custom  of 
polygamy,  when  the  Moor  thus  defended  the  practice.  "  Madame,"  he  said, 
"a  plurality  of  iri*ea  is  allowed  among  us  because,  in  our  country,  we  most 
seeli  in  several  women  the  charming  qualities  which  ate  here  tu  be  found  in 
one."  The  poet  Moore,  who  never  lei  slip  an  opportunity  of  complimenting 
the  bir  sex,  was  in  the  present  instance  hardly  kind  lo  the  husband.  Being 
one  day  in  the  company  of  a  beautiful  woman,  who  wore  on  her  bosom  a 
miniature  likeness  of^her  spouse,  who  was  the  reverse  of  handsome,  he  was 
asked  by  her  "whom  he  thought  (he  portrait  resembled."  "I  ih  ink,"  said 
(he  poel.  "  it  is  like  the  Saracen's  [lead  on  Snowhill." 

A  bold  stroke  Id  obtain  liberty  by  means  of  a  compliment  was  that  made 
by  M.  de  Maapertuis.  A  prisoner  in  Austria  during  (he  Seven  Years'  War, 
he  was  presented  to  the  Empress,  who  said  to  him,  "  Vou  know  the  Queen 
of  Sweden,  sister  (o  the  King  of  Prussia?"  "  Ves.  madame."  "  I  am  told 
that  she  is  (he  most  beautiful  princess  in  (he  world."  "  Madame,"  rejilied 
the  cunning  prisoner,  "  I  always  (bought  so  until  to-day."  This  was  as  diplo- 
matic as  the  words  and  action  of  the  Marquis  Medina,  a  Spanish  nobleman. 
Queen  Elizabeth,  admiring  his  elegance,  and  complimenting  him  thereon, 
begged  to  know  who  possessed  the  hear(  of  so  accomplished  a  cavalier. 
"Madame,"  said  he.  "a  lover  risks  too  much  on  such  an  occasion  ;  but  youl 
majesty's  will  is  law.  Excuse  me,  however,  if  I  tear  to  name  her,  but  re- 
quest your  majesty's  acceptance  of  her  porltail."    l-Ie  sent  her  a  looking  .glass. 

Talleyrand  was  a  master  of  the  art  of  gallantry.  He  knew  how  In  extrica(c 
himself  very  gracefully  from  the  most  cnibarrassmg  dilemmas.  Once  Madame 
de  Slael,  wild  with  jealousy  at  (he  dominion  which  his  future  wife,  Madame 
Grant,  was  establishing  over  his  mind,  flew  at  him,  overwhelmed  him  wilh 
reproaches,  and  concluded  with,  "  So  you  don't  love  me  any  more  *"  '■  But," 
he  insisted,  "  1  do  love  you."  "  Non  I  non  1"  she  cried,  and  (hen,  as  if  (o 
test  the  Iruth  of  the  assertion,  suddenly  exclaimed,  "  Vou  love  ine  \  Come, 
now :  if  Madame  Grant  and  I  both  fell  into  the  water,  which  would  you 
save?"    "Ah,  madame,  nw  know  how  to  svrim,"  was  the  wily  answer. 

In  England,  few  men  have  ever  surpassed  Sydney  Smith  in  (he  art  of  deli- 
cate flattery.  On  meedng  two  preHy  women,  Mrs.  Tighe  and  Mrs.  Cuffe,  he 
gallandy  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  (here  you  are, — the  fw^that  every  one  would  wear, 
the  tU  that  no  one  would  loose.  A  beautiful  girl  walking  in  his  garden  ex- 
claimed, on  noticing  a  plant  which  was  in  some  way  injured,  "  Oh.  Mr.  Smith, 
(his  pea  will  never  come  (o  perfection  !"  "  Permit  me,  (hen,"  said  (he  host, 
taking  her  hand,  "  to  lead  Petlection  to  (he  pea." 

Very  graceful,  (oo,  was  his  acceptance  of  an  invitation  from  Dickens  : 

Mt  dkak  Uickbns.^I  iccFpt  joai  abliging  iniiuiioii  condiiuxutly.  If  I  am  iD>lKit  tiy 
iDtcToud,  1  olll  Ffpudiaic  you,  il^'iUiK  wilblh/im^pi^did  plKii«iUDon'"i?lhe"(^. '   * 

Bu(  (his  leder  finds  t(s  parallel  in  the  compliment  paid  by  Lord  Clarendon 
to  Sir  Matthew  Hale.  Handing  lo  Sir  Matthew  (he  commission  for  the  chief- 
justiceship.  Clarendon  very  gracefully  told  him  that  "if  the  king  could  have 
iound  out  an  honesler  and  filter  man  for  that  employment,  he  would  not  have 
advanced  him  to  it." 

A  sarcasm  may  ohen  wear  Ihe  garb  of  a  compliment,  and  be  taken  for  one 
by  the  simple -wiKed.  The  Ab1>^  Voiscnon  once  made  a  complainl  that  he 
was  unduly  charged  with  the  al>surd  sayings  of  others.  "  Monsieur  I'Abbe," 
replied  D'Alembeit,  "on  ne  prfte  qu'iuz  riches." 
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Louis  XIV.,  who,  like  many  humbler  rhymesters,  somewhat  overrated  his 
poetical  powers,  showed  a  copy  of  verses  to  Boileau,  and  asked  his  candid 
opinion  of  them.  **  Ah,  sire,"  said  the  poet,  "I  am  more  convinced  than  ever 
that  nothine  is  impossible  to  your  majesty :  you  desired  to  write  some  poor 
rhymes,  and  you  have  succeeded  in  making  them  positively  detestable  !'* 

But  the  sarcasm  is  often  unintentional,  as  in  the  case  of  the  gentleman  who 
was  complimenting  Madame  Denis  on  her  acting  as  Ygaire.  "  Nay,"  said  the 
lady,  **  an  actress,  to  play  the  part  well,  should  be  young  and  l)eautiful."  *'  Oh, 
no ;  you  are  a  proof  to  the  contrary."  Equally  awkward  and  equally  well 
meant  was  the  remark  of  M.  Lalande  when  seated  at  dinner  between  Madame 
R^camier  and  Madame  de  Stacl.  "  How  happy  I  am  to  find  myself  seated 
between  wit  and  beauty  !"  "  And  without  possessing  either,"  was  the  StaePs 
smart  rejoinder,  A  similar  remark  under  similar  circumstances  is  attributed 
to  the  Due  de  Laval,  but  in  this  story  the  retort  from  Corinne  is  said  to  have 
been,  "That  is  the  first  compliment  ever  paid  to  nay  face  !" 

The  following  story  is  told  in  illustration  of  East- Indian  politeness.  A 
judge,  who  was  a  very  bad  shot,  had  been  out  for  a  day's  sport,  and  on  his 
return  the  man  who  went  with  him  was  asked,  "  Well,  how  did  the  judge 
shoot  to-day  ?"  "  Oh,"  he  replied,  **  the  judge  shoot  beautifully,  but  heaven 
was  very  merciful  to  the  birds  !" 

The  interchanged  compliments  between  the  members  of  mutual  admiration 
societies  have  frequently  pointed  the  pens  of  the  satirists.  One  does  not  know 
whether  the  old  fratricidal  strife  among  authors  was  not  preferable  to  the 
present  more  or  less  hypocritical  log-rolling.  A  single  instance  must  suffice; 
When  Bulwer  and  Dickens,  on  Jul3r  29,  186^,  celebrated  at  Knebworth  the 
establishment  of  the  short-lived  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art,  the  Saturday 
Review  characterized  the  proceedings  as  "a  wonderful  match  of  mutual 
admiration  and  laudation."  Bulwer  called  Dickens  *'  a  resplendent  ornament 
of  literature."  Dickens  replied  that  Bulwer  was  **  the  brightest  ornament  of 
the  literary  class."  Bulwer  congratulated  the  county  of  Herts  on  the  honor 
of  entertaming  so  distinguished  a  visitor.  Dickens  congratulated  himself  on 
being  in  the  house  of  so  great  a  man,  and  averred  that  the  county  was  "  already 
the  envy  of  every  other  county  in  England"  in  possessing  that  man.  The 
author  of  "  Pelham"  eulogized  the  author  of  "  Pickwick"  as  one  **  who  has 
united  an  unrivalled  mastery  over  the  laughter  and  the  tears  of  millions  with 
as  genial  and  sweet  a  philosophy  as  ever  made  the  passions  move  at  the  com- 
mand  of  virtue."  But  the  author  of  "  Pickwick"  would  not  be  distanced  in 
the  noble  and  dignified  contest.  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  know  very 
well  that  when  the  health,  life,  and  beauty  now  overflowing  these  halls  shall 
have  fled,  crowds  of  people  will  come  to  see  the  place  where  our  distinguished 
host  lived  and  wrote."  The  comment  of  the  Saturday  Review  is  a  very  sen- 
sible one.  "This,"  it  says,  "is  what  comes  of  'bringing  men  of  letters 
more  familiarly  together.'  One  writer  actually  reports  that  Mr.  Dickens  made 
a  few  graceful  and  dignified  remarks.  How  a  man  is  to  be  envied  who  can 
find  only  grace  and  dignity  in  such  an  outpouring  of  rancid  adulation  !  And 
no  doubt  the  minnows  make  a  few  graceful  and  dignified  remarks  to  one 
another,  just  as  the  Tritons  do.  So  that  a  Guild  of  Literature  and  Art 
means  an  institution  where,  on  paying  your  sul^cription  punctually,  you  are 
entitled  to  be  called l)y  the  others  who  have  also  paid  their  subscriptions  *a 
resplendent  ornament,  or  any  other  complimentary  name  to  which  you  have 
a  mind." 

Concatenation,  or  chain  TerBe,  a  form  of  poetic  ingenuity  in  which  the 
last  word  or  phrase  in  each  line  forms  the  opening  of  the  succeeding  line. 
Its  invention  is  ascribed  to  the  French  poet  Lasphrise.  The  following  is  from 
his  pen: 

i6» 
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.-«Df  gun  long  ill  doth  Iry, 

WhETcfm,  CDme,  Ueuh,  and  [«  mc  die. 

The  mciricr  mind  doih  ihousht  mvade ; 
Shon  Ifltj  in  tnith,  Ihia  thing  Jolh  try, 
Wlurerart,  coDt,  Dcuh,  ud  Id  mE  die. 
Come,  fiende  Death,  the  ehb  oT  on ; 

The  Ah  of  cue,  iIk  Sood  c^  life '. 
The  Sood  oflife,  the  joyfiiL  ftie ; 

The  joyAil  fut,  the  end  t^f  slnfe : 
The  end  of  alrire.  Ihni  thing  with  I, 
Wherefure,  come,  Dalh,  and  let  ne  die. 

In  German,  Koemer's  ma^i(icent  "  Sword  Song"  makes  a  modified  use  ot 
concalenation  al  the  beginning  and  end  of  eveiy  Blanza. 

ConHdenca  Oame,  Trick,  Dodge,  or  Back,  a  ^miliar  expression  for  a 
common  Itick  whercliy  a  clevec  sharper  gains  the  confidence  of  a  greenhorn 
in  order  to  cheat  him.  One  of  the  earliest  forms  of  the  trick,  and  probably 
the  ime  from  which  ii  got  its  name,  is  that  of  inviting  the  victim,  a  perfect 
stranger,  to  come  and  have  a  drink,  over  which  the  swindler  waxes  eloquent 
in  praise  of  his  new-found  frietid.  expresses  the  utmost  confidetice  in  him,  and, 
to  prove  his  sincerity,  intrusts  him  with  pretended  valuables,  claiming  in  re- 
turn a  similar  mark  of  confidence.  Of  course  in  the  end  the  sharper  wallu 
off  with  the  real  valuables  of  his  new-fotind  friend,  and  the  old  ones  he  leaves 
behind  turn  out  to  be  bogus.  The  term  confidence-man  applied  to  one  who 
played  this  game  has  now  been  largely  superseded  by  the  kindred  term 
Buncu-sleerer  {g.  v.). 


and  a  Utile  lower  down  in  Ihe  same  speech.— 


It  is  only  in  Colley  Gibber's  altered  version  that  Richard,  regaining  hU 
manhood,  ciiee  out. — 

Coauience  avium  I  Rlchard-i  faimulf  agiuD  I 
In  "  Hamlet,"  Shakespeare  says, — 
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people  cowards,"  or  of  Publius  Syrus*s  maxim  (617),  "A  guilty  conscience 
never  feels  secure,"  which  are  echoed  also  in  the  popular  proverbs  "  A  guilty 
conscience  needs  no  accuser,"  and  "Touch  a  galled  horse  and  heMl  wince 
(cf  "  Hamlet,"  "  Let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unstrung").  Sub- 
stantially the  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  Biblical  words,  "The  wicked  flee 
when  no  man  pursueth :  but  the  righteous  are  bold  as  a  lion"  [Proverbs  xxviii.  i). 
**  A  clear  conscience  is  a  sure  card,"  says  Lyly,  in  "  Euphues  and  his  England," 
p.  207  ;  and  Shakespeare  calls  it, — 

A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience. 

Htnty  VIII.,  Act  Hi.,  Sc.  a. 
And  again, — 

What  stronger  breastplate  than  a  heart  untainted ! 
Thrice  is  he  armed  that  hath  his  quarrel  just. 
And  he  but  naked,  though  locked  up  in  steel. 
Whose  conscience  with  injustice  is  corrupted. 

Htnry  VI.,  Part  II.,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  a. 
Evidently  imitated  from  Marlowe, — 

I'm  armed  with  more  than  complete  steel, — 
The  justice  of  my  quarrel. 

Lusfs  Dominion,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  4. 

And  in  its  turn  imitated  by  Pope  : 

He's  armed  without  that's  innocent  within. 

Epistles,  I.,  Book  i. 

**  Trust  that  man  in  nothing,"  says  Sterne,  "who  has  not  a  conscience  in 
everything"  {Sermon  XX VI I).  George  Washington  in  one  of  his  school-boy 
copy-books  wrote  or  transcribed  the  commonplace,  hence  become  famous, 
'*  Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark  of  celestial  fire — con- 
science." Numerous  citations  from  poetry  and  prose  would  support  the  gen- 
eral view  that  conscience  is  the  voice  of  nature  or  of  God  speaking  to  the 
heart,  so  long  as  it  is  not  utterly  corrupt.  Montaigne,  however,  asserts  that 
"  the  laws  of  conscience,  which  we  pretend  to  be  derived  from  nature,  pro- 
ceed from  custom"  (^woyj;  Of  Custom)',  perhaps  the  first  assertion  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  experimental  philosophers,  which  in  its  latest  form  assumes 
that  conscience  represents  the  accumulated  experiences  of  the  race  inherited 
in  the  form  of  an  instinct 

CoDBOious  w^ater  saw^  its  Qod  and  blushed.  There  is  a  story,  told 
sometimes  of  Dryden  when  a  school -boy  at  Westminster,  sometimes  of  an 
anonymous  "  school-boy  at  Eton,"  that,  being  required  to  make  a  verse  on  the 
miracle  of  Cana,  he  handed  up  the  single  line, — 

The  conscious  water  saw  its  God  and  blushed. 

But  the  story  has  no  foundation.  The  author  of  the  sentiment  was  Richard 
Crashaw  in  his  Latin  epigram  on  the  miracle.  Here  are  the  Latin  lines  and 
a  translation  by  Aaron  Hill : 

Unde  rubor  vestris,  et  non  sua  purpura,  lymphis  ? 

Suae  rosa  mirantes  tarn  nova  mutat  aquas? 
umen  (convivac)  praesens  agnoscite  Numcn  ; 
Nympha  pudica  Deum  vidit  et  erubuit. 

When  Christ,  at  Cana's  feast,  by  power  divine. 
Inspired  cold  water  with  the  warmth  of  wine, 
"  See,"  cried  they,  while  in  reddening  tide  it  sushed. 
"  The  bashful  stream  hath  seen  its  God,  and  blusheo." 

It  will  be  seen  that  HilPs  line  differs  from  the  familiar  quotation,  and  does 
not  diflFer  for  the  better.  The  line  in  its  present  form  may  be  found  in  one  of 
Heber*s  poems,  without  either  credit  or  acknowledgment,  and  he  may  have 
first  Englished  it  in  this  way.    A  somewhat  similar  metaphor  is  used  in  an 
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It  be  attributed  to 

iny  particular  author.  The  proverbial  and  wrilleti  literature  of  all  countries 
is  lull  of  comparisons  between  virtue  and  jewels.  In  Shakespeare  aluiie  wc 
find  the  following  among  other  ir 


■ill 


OlhiUt. 


In  1867  some  wag  attempted  to  impose  on  the  public  the  inforination  that 
this  line  was  from  a  ballad  called  Jolly  Robin  Roughead,  in  -  Murlagh's  •  Col- 
lection of  Ballads'  (1754)."  The  poet  bewails  the  extravagance  of  drcu, 
which  be  considers  the  enormity  of  the  day,  and  makes  Rubin  say  to  his  wife, — 

Tiuh,  lush,  my  Uut,  lUch  ihougtill  raigD, 


But  both  the  ballad  and  the  book  turned  out  10  be  ingenious  figments. 

ConspicuDOS  by  Ita  abaence,  a  phrase  made  popular  in  England  by 
Lord  lolin  Russell.     In  his  "  Address  to  the  Electors  of  the  City  of  London/' 

C'llished  April  6,  1859,  he  said  of  I^rd  I>erby's  Reform  Hill,  which  had  just 
n  defeated,  "  Among  the  detects  of  the  bill,  which  are  numerous,  one  pro- 
vision is  conspicuous  Dy  its  presence,  and  another  by  its  absence."  i'he 
expression  was  sharply  criticised,  and  nine  days  later,  in  a  .speech  at  l.oiidon 
Tavern,  he  justified  it  thus ;  "  It  has  been  thought  that  by  a  misnomer,  or  a 
''    "  '    n  my  part,  I  alluded  to  a  provision  as  conspicuous  by  its  absence 


TS: 


Tacitus.  In  his  "  Annates,"  lib.  iii.  cap.  76,  describing  the  funeral  of  Junia, 
he  thus  alludes  I0  the  absence  of  the  images  of  her  famous  kinsmen  Brutus 
and  Caasius  ;  "  Sed  praerulitebant  Cassius  alque  Brutus  eo  ipso,  quod  effigies 
eorum  non  videbanlur"  (''  But  Cassius  and  Brutus  were  the  mail  conspicuous, 
for  the  very  reason  that  their  etHgies  were  not  seen"). 

J.  Ch^nier,  in  his  tragedy  of  "Tiberius"  (Act  i.  Scene   i).  translating  the 
expression  into  French,  gave  it  the  form  which  is  familiar  in  English, — 

Hcutus  CI  CiBlui  brlllaieni  plr  Icur  nl>KD«.— 
but  which  had  already  become  familiar  in  France  through  ita  use  \vj  the  Jan- 
senists  when  their  enemies  had  succeeded  in  securing  the  omission  of  the 
names  of  Pascal  and  Arnauld  from  Perrault's  "  History  of  Illustrious  Men."  It 
was  revived,  loo,  in  Talleyrand's  observation  when  some  one  called  his  atten- 
tion to  (he  fact  that  Lord  Castlereagh  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  wore  no 
decorations:  "Ma  foi,  c'est  bien  distingurf."  The  latter  story,  however,  in 
doubled  by  historians,  and  the  late  Prince  Paul  Galliliin  received  from  his 
uncle,  a  member  of  the  Congress,  quite  auolbet  version, — namely,  that  Gallitun 
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and  Castlereagh  entered  the  council-chamber  together,  and  the  latter,  noticing 
a  gentleman  in  plain  dress,  inquired  who  he  was,  and,  on  being  told,  "An 
attach^  of  the  Russian  embassjr,  just  arrived  from  St.  Petersburg,"  exclaimed, 
** Comment!  un  Russe  sans  decorations!  II  doit  €tre  un  homme  bien  dis- 
tingue !" 

Constant  in  nothing  but  inconstancy.    The  context  is  as  follows : 

To  give  the  sex  their  due. 
They  scarcely  are  to  their  own  wishes  true ; 
They  love,  they  hate,  and  yet  they  know  not  why  ; 
Constant  in  nothing  but  inconstancy. 

The  antithesis  is  a  very  familiar  one,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse.  Here  arc 
a  few  parallel  examples  : 

Fickle  in  everythh^  else,  the  French  have  been  faithful  in  one  thing  only,— their  love  of 
change. — Alison's  Htiicry  0/  Europt. 

Naught  may  endure  but  mutability. 

Shkllev:  Mutability. 
Constancy  in  love  is  a  perpetual  inconstancy  which  makes  our  heart  attach  itself  succes- 
sively to  all  the  qualities  of  the  loved  one.     This  consuncy  is  but  an  inconstancy  arrested  and 
fixed  on  a  single  object.— La  Rochefoucauld:  Maxims,  175. 

Le  temps,  cette  image  mobile 
De  I'immobile  Etemit6. 

J.  B.  Rousseau. 

Et  rien,  afin  que  tout  dure, 
Ne  dure  6temellement. 

Malhsrbb:  Odii. 

Since  'tis  Nature's  law  to  change. 
Constancy  alone  is  strange. 

Rochester. 

The  world's  a  scene  of  changes,  and  to  be 
Constant  in  Nature  were  inconstancy. 

Cowley. 

Short  is  the  uncertain  reign  of  pomp  and  mortal  pride : 

New  ttims  and  changes  every  day 

Are  of  inconstant  chance  the  constant  arts. 

Earl  of  Surrey. 

That  which  was  fixt  is  fled  away, 

And  what  was  ever  sliding,  that  aoth  onely  stay. 

E.  Benlowes  :  translation  from  Janus  Vitalis. 

Cool  of  the  evening.  A  nickname  given  to  Richard  Monckton  Milnes, 
afterwards  Lord  Houghton.  The  story  of  its  origin  is  told  in  various  ways, 
and  the  inventor  of  the  nickname  is  sometimes  Sydney  Smith,  sometimes  Bar- 
ham,  and  sometimes  Count  D'Orsay.  The  most  usual  story  refers  it  to  the 
latter  wag,  and  runs  as  follows.  Young  Milnes  was  at  his  club  late  one  after- 
noon in  company  with  the  count,  when  some  one  proposed  a  call  on  I^dy 
Blessington.  "  Oh,  yes,  let's  call,"  chimed  in  the  poet.  "  I'll  go  with  you. ' 
"Indeed,"  responded  Count  D'Orsay,  loftily  :  "are  you  acquainted  with  her 
ladyship.?"  "No,  but  that's  of  nr)  consequence.  I'll  accompany  you,  my 
dear  fellow."  "  So  you  shall,  so  yf)U  shall,"  retorted  D'Orsay,  "  and  I'll  intro- 
duce you  as  the  Cool  of  the  Evening." 

In  a  letter  to  Lord  Houghton  from  Sydney  Smith,  quoted  below,  the  latter 
expressly  denies  having  ever  used  the  phrase,  and  the  fact  that  Houghton 
had  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  the  clerical  wit  shows  the  falsity  of  all  the 
stories  which  represent  him  as  having  received  the  rebuke  in  person  : 

Dear  Milnbs, — Never  lose  your  good  temper,  which  is  one  of  your  best  qualities,  and 
which  has  carried  you  hitherto  safely  through  your  startling  eccentricities.  If  you  turn 
cross  and  touchy,  you  are  a  lost  man.  No  man  can  combine  the  defects  of  opposite  charac- 
ters. The  names  of  "  Cool  of  the  Evening,"  "  London  Assurance,"  and  "  In-I-go  Jones" 
are,  1  give  you  my  word,  not  mine.    They  are  of  no  sort  of  importance ;  they  are  safety- 
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duld,  wiib  >  verr  good  hvart,  uuinpr^jchaht?  in  all  iht  tcIjeldiu  cif  UFe,  and  Ihal  von  *mptf 
d«CTve  to  be  reUil^ed  in  the  place  la  which  you  had  IDO  baicilj  clevale({  youTaelf  by  man- 
nen  iiDknowD  \a  our  cold  and  phlegmatic  people-  1  tbanW  you  for  what  you  lay  of  my 
goal  naluTC.     Lord  Dudley,  when  ]  tooli  leave  of  him,  aald  id  me^"  Vou  have  bccD  laughitlE 

plea«d  u.e.  vb  J-^^^^  ^^^^^ 

Coon,  a  common  abbrevi'alion  for  raccoon,  b  also  a  slan^  term  for  a  ncgio, 
owing,  perhaps,  to  his  fiindncss  for  ihe  animal.  In  American  politics,  coon 
was  a  nickname  fbr  a  Wliig,  tirsl  applied  during  the  Frcsidetitial  campaign 
of  1836.  Martin  Van  Bnrcn  had  been  styled  an  old  foi  by  the  Whigs.  The 
Democrats  retaliated  by  calling  Henry  Clay  "  thai  same  eld  coon."  and  face- 
tiously insinuated  that  he  had  been  treed  by  the  old  foi.  The  Whigs  caught 
up  the  epithet  and  adopted  the  raccoon  as  their  emblem,  painting  its  picture 
on  their  banners  and  carrying  live  specimens  in  their  processions. 

Coon,  A  gone.  Unc  who  is  utterly  ruined,  exhatisted,  ur  done  fur ;  one 
who  is  placed  in  a  hopeless  difhcully.  Captain  Marryal  records  the  folluwing 
explanation  in  his  "  Diary"  (1839),  which  was  gravely  told  him  by  a  Yankee 
acquaintance.  "There  is  a  Captain  Martin  Scott  in  the  United  Stales  army 
who  is  a  remarkable  shot  with  his  rifle.  He  was  raised  in  Vermont.  His 
fame  was  so  considerable  throughout  the  Slate  that  even  the  animals  were 
aware  of  iL  He  went  out  one  morning  with  hU  rifle,  and,  spying  a  raccoon 
upon  the  upper  branches  of  a  high  tree,  brought  his  gun  up  10  his  shoulder, 
when  the  raccoon,  perceiving  it,  raised  his  paw  up  for  a  parley.  '  I  beg  your 
pardon,  mister,'  saia  the  raccoon,  very  politely,  'but  may  I  ask  if  your  name 
IS  Scott?'  '  Ves,' replied  the  capuin.  'AfartiH  Scott?'  continued  the  rac- 
coon. 'Yes,'  replied  the  captain.  'Captain  Martin  Scott?'  still  continued 
the  animal.  '  Yes,'  replied  the  captain  ;  '  Captain  Martin  Scott.'  '  Oh.  then,' 
says  the  animal,  '  I  may  just  as  well  come  down,  for  I'm  a  gotu  cam.'  " 

Another  explaiiation  gives  the  phrase  a  Revolutionary  origin.  An  American 
scout  dressed  himself  in  a  raccoon-skin  and  ascended  a  tree  to  reconnoitre 
the  enemy.  White  thus  engaged,  he  was  surprised  by  a  British  soldier,  out 
hunting,  and  the  latter,  mistaking  him  for  a  genuine  coon,  levelled  bis  gun  10 
fire.  "  Hold  on  t"  cried  the  startled  spy  ;  "  if  you  won't  shoot.  I'll  come  down. 
I  am  a  gone  coon!"  The  Englishman,  however,  was  so  terrified  that  he 
dropped  his  gun  and  fled. 

I  muat  think  oT  aomelhiug  else  aa  I  lie  awake,  or,  hke  that  lagacioua  animal  in  the  United 
RipriHUjnr°^Lxin^A'^akr.    "   °  ""  ""    *  '  "  '      »"°'r««"«—    icnam. 

Coon,  Oo  the  whole,  an  American  equivalent  for  "  go  the  whole  hog." 
Coon'e  age,  a  long  period  of  lime,  the  coon  being  popularly  supposed  to 
be  very  long-lived.     "I  haven't  seen  you  in  a  coen'i  agt"  is  a  common  locu- 
tion in  rural  America. 

Cop  or  Copper  (from  the  slang  verb  ta  cop  or  seize.  Latin  capis,  or  Heb. 

7.  a  "hand"  or  "palm"),  a  slang  word  for  a  policeman.  The  term  copper, 
course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  metal,  nevertheless  "the  professors  of 
olang,  having  coined  the  word,  associate  that  with  the  metal,  and  as  they  pass 
a  policeman  they  will,  to  annoy  him,  exhibit  a  capper  coin,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  calling  the  officer  capper."  (Manchester  Courier,  June  13,  1864.) 

Copperhead,  the  popular  name  for  the  TrigotuKephcUui  contortrix,  a 
venomous  American  serpent  abounding  especially  in  Florida,      Unlike  Ihe 
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rattlesnake,  it  gives  no  warning  of  its  approach.  Hence  it  is  often  known  as 
the  dumb  rattlesnake.  The  word  has  been  caught  up  as  a  nickname  for  noi- 
some and  noiseless  enemies,  and  applied  first  to  the  Indians,  next  to  the  Dutch 
colonists  (see  Irving's  **  Knickerbocker"),  and  lastly  and  more  permanently  to 
the  anti-war  Democrats  who  resided  in  the  North  and  sympathized  more  or 
less  secretly  with  the  South  during  the  civil  war. 

He  lived  to  cast  a  dving  vote  for  General  Jacluon,  and  his  son,  the  fir»t  Dr.  Mulbridge, 
survived  to  illustrate  tne  nutgnanimity  of  his  fellow-townsmen  during  the  first  year  of  the 
civil  war,  as  a  tolerated  copperhead.— W.  D.  Howblls  :  Dr.  Brttn's  Prttctict,  ch.  ix. 

Copyright.  Under  the  existing  law  of  the  United  States,  copyright  is 
eranted  for  twenty -eight  years,  with  the  ri^ht  of  extension  for  fourteen  more ; 
m  all,  forty-two  years.     The  term  of  copyright  in  other  countries  is  as  follows  s 

Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Venezuela,  in  perpetuity. 

Colombia,  author's  life  and  eighty  years  after. 

Spain,  author*s  life  and  eighty  years  after. 

Belgium,  author's  life  and  fifty  years  after. 

Ecuador,  author's  life  and  fifty  years  after. 

Norway,  author's  life  and  fifty  years  after. 

Peru,  author's  life  and  fifty  years  after. 

Russia,  author's  life  and  fifty  years  after. 

Tunis,  author's  life  and  fifty  years  after. 

Italy,  author's  life  and  forty  years  after ;  the  full  term  to  be  eighty  years  in 
any  event 

France,  author's  life  and  thirty  years  after. 

Germany,  author's  life  and  thirty  years  after. 

Austria,  author's  life  and  thirty  years  after. 

Switzerland,  author's  life  and  thirty  years  after. 

Hayti,  author's  life,  widow's  life,  children's  lives,  and  twenty  years  after  the 
close  of  the  latest  period. 

Brazil,  author's  life  and  ten  years  after. 

Sweden,  author's  life  and  ten  years  after. 

Roumania,  author's  life  and  ten  yeai's  after. 

Great  Britain,  author's  life  and  seven  years  after  his  decease ;  to  be  forty- 
two  years  in  any  event 

Bolivia,  full  term  of  author's  life. 

Denmark  and  Holland,  fifty  years. 

Japan,  author's  life  and  five  years  after. 

South  Africa,  author's  life  ;  nfty  years  in  any  event 

Cordon  bleu.  Henry  IH.  of  France  was  elected  King  of  Poland  on 
the  day  of  the  Pentecost,  and  upon  the  same  day,  by  the  death  of  Charles  IX., 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  France.  In  token  of  his  gratitude  he  instituted 
the  order  of  the  Saint-Esprit,  limiting  the  number  of  knights  to  a  hundred, 
exclusive  of  the  officers  of  the  order.  The  collar  worn  by  members  of  the 
order  upon  state  occasions  was  formed  of  fleur-de-lis  in  gold,  and  suspended 
to  it  was  a  cross  of  eight  points,  with  a  dove  in  the  centre  ;  upon  the  reverse 
of  the  cross  was  a  design  representing  St  Michael  slaying  the  dragon.  When 
the  collar  was  not  donned,  the  cross  was  worn  suspended  to  a  piece  of  blue 
silk,  called  the  cordon  bleu.  As  time  went  on,  it  became  the  custom  to  call 
any  one  who  had  achieved  eminence  in  his  profession  a  cordott  bleu.  Finally 
it  came  to  be  applied  only  to  cooks.  M.  Littre  remarks  that  the  blue  apron 
formerly  worn  by  cooks  may  have  helped  to  earn  for  them  this  flattering 
designation. 

Porker.    This  slang  phrase  is  in  use  in  the  theatres  as  a  synonyme  for  a 
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duffer,  one  who  corks  or  bottles  up  another  actor's  effecta,  and  in  the  world 
at  large  for  something  or  somebody  unusually  large,  remarkable,  or  excellent, 
something  that  closes  up  or  settles  a  question. 


lie  proud  fatlm'i  va[«  u  he  addt«u«!  the 

■  iht  Muwererf  loflly.  the  rich  blood  nunlJIniF  htr  chnk  and  brtmr. 
.  ...v<  told  him,"  r^oined  the  rather,  "  that  I  ihall  inlcrpoK  no  obilaclia  in  his  my.     If 
he  can  win  your  a^cliom,  he  ha«  my  Tuli  and  fr«  cantent.     1   Buy  lay  id  you,  further,  my 
daughter,"  be  ctrntibued,  "  that  in  |[aillil>g  the  love  of  a  young  man  like  Harold  Bilimore  yoa 

Trilmnt.  '  '  "'       "  '  '^'"  "'  '"" 

Corn,  I  acknoirledga  tha,  a  colloquial  Americanism,  meaning  "  I  give 
in,"  "  I   retract,"  tisnally  ill    regard   to  some  special   point  not  involving  the 

faeturcd,  have  been  given  as  to  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  The  following,  how- 
ever, has  an  air  of  plausibility  and  maybe  authentic  In  1828,  .Andrew  Stewart, 
a  [oember  of  Congress,  said  in  a  speech  that  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana 
sent  their  hajr-stacks,  cornfields,  and  fodder  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
fiiT  sale.  Wickliffe.  of  Kentucky,  called  him  to  order,  declaring  that  those 
.States  did  uol  send  hay-stacks  or  cornfields  to  New  York  for  sale.  "  Well, 
what  do  you  send  )"  asked  Stewart.  "  Why,  horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  hogs." 
"  Well,  what  makes  your  horses,  mules,  cattle,  and  hogs  }  You  feed  one  hun- 
dred dollars'  worth  of  hay  to  a  horse.  Vou  just  animate  and  get  upon  the  top 
of  your  hay-stack  and  ride  off  to  market.  How  is  it  with  your  cattle  I  You 
make  one  of  them  carry  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  bay  and  grass  to  the  Eastern 
market.  How  much  coin  does  it  take,  at  thirty-three  cents  a  bushel,  to 
fatten  a  hog?"  "Why,  thirty  bushels."  "Then  you  put  that  ihirly  bushels 
into  the  shape  of  a  hog,  and  make  it  walk  off  to  the  Eastern  market"  Then 
Mr.  Wickliffe  juini>ed  up  and  said,  "  Mr,  Speaker,  I  acknowledge  the  corn." 

CoiporatioQB  have  no  ■otlla.    This  legal  maxim  was  first  laid  down  by 
"'     ""  '        ■'-■■-   .L-   ---J  yf  Hulton's   Hospital  (lO  Rep.  32);  "They 
-     ' ' — ■■  -  >r  excommunicate. 


Scorporations]  cannot  commit  treason,  nor  be  outlawed  n 
jr  they  have  no  souU."     Lord  Thurlow  subsequently  paraj: 


CoiTuptio  optlml  pesalma  (L,  "Corrupliun  in  the  best  is  the  worst  cor- 
ruption"), a  phrase  much  used  by  the  early  Latin  Fathers  of  the  Church. 
They  applied  it  originally  10  bad  priests  1  afterwards  it  was  extended  to  de- 
scribe  the  sins  of  all  who  had  received  grace  and  were  offending  against  the 
light ;  and  now  it  is  a  general  expression,  meaning,  the  better  Ine  thing  the 
worse  its  abuse.  And  the  most  curious  part  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that  in 
BO  broadening  its  application  it  has  really  gone  round  the  circle  and  come 
back  to  its  slarting- point.  For  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  phrase  of  the 
Fathers  originated  with  Aristotle  in  his  "Ethics  of  Nicomachus"  (Uook  viii., 
ch.  X.),  where,  in  speaking  of  governments,  he  says  that  "Tyranny  being  the 
corruinion  of  the  best  form  [i.i.,  of  kingly  government)  is  therefore  the  worsL" 
Elsewhere  he  uses  the  same  expression  in  other  connections.  The  idea,  of 
course,  is  a  comnouptace  that  appears  in  many  other  forms  in  literature, — i^. : 
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For  fairest  things  grow  foulest  by  foul  deeds ; 
Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 

Shakbspearb  :  Sennet  XCIV.,  xj. 
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Would  it  were  I  had  been  false,  not  you ! 

I  that  am  nothing,  not  you  that  are  all ; 
I,  never  the  worse  for  a  touch  or  two 

On  mv  speckled  hide ;  not  you,  the  pride 
Of  the  day,  my  swan,  that  a  nrst  fleck  s  fall 

On  her  wonder  of  white  must  unswan,  undo ! 

Browning:  TfU  Worst 0/ It. 

Cotton  to,  meaning  to  like,  to  take  to,  to  agree  with,  is  often  looked  upon 
as  a  vulgarism,  sometimes  even  as  a  modern  Americanism.  Bartlett  includes 
it  in  his  Dictionary.  But  this  common  colloquialism,  still  in  use  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  is  a  survival  of  a  respectable  English  word.  It  is 
found  occasionally  in  the  Elizabethan  writers,  but  the  earliest  example  in 
literature  is  probably  the  following,  from  Thomas  Drant*s  translation  of 
Horace  (1567) : 

So  feyneth  he,  things  true  and  false 

So  always  mingleth  he. 
That  first  with  midst,  and  midst  with  last. 

May  cotton  and  agree. 

Cotton  is  King.  This  famous  ante-bellum  cry,  with  which  the  Southern 
slave-holders  answered  the  arguments  of  the  At>oIitionists,  originated  with 
David  Christy  as  the  title  of  his  book  **  Cotton  is  King  ;  or,  Slavery  in  the 
Light  of  Political  Economy"  (1855).  James  Henry  Hammond  quoted  the 
phrase  in  the  United  States  Senate,  March,  1858,  and  it  at  once  became  a 
popular  by-word. 

Country,  Love  o£  Dr.  Johnson,  as  reported  by  Boswell,  held  that  patri- 
otism was  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel.  Some  of  the  advanced  thinkers  of 
to-day  (as  may  be  seen  x.  v.  Citizkn  of  the  World)  are  inclined  to  look 
upon  it  as  a  provincial  virtue,  now  rightly  obsolescent  in  the  larger  sympathies 
that  crave  to  enclose  the  world.  Nevertheless,  none  deny  that  in  the  past 
it  has  been  an  effective  factor  in  civilization,  and  has  inspired  the  true 
heroic  in  thought  and  deed.  Goldsmith,  in  his  story  of  Assan,  draws  an  ideal 
lubberland  where  there  are  no  vices,  and  consequently  where  the  love  of 
country  is  stigmatized  on  account  of  its  correlative  hatred  or  contempt  of  the 
stranger.  But  he  describes  it  only  to  condemn.  Ht  saw  no  mere  narrowness 
in  the  patriot's  boast, — 

Such  is  the  patriot's  boast,  where'er  we  roam, — 
His  first,  bat  country  ever  is  at  home. 

The  Traveller ^  1.  73. 

Nor  did  Shakespeare,  who  makes  his  Coriolanus  say, — 

Had  I  a  dozen  sons,  each  in  my  love  alike  and  none  less  dear  than  thine  and  my  good 
Marcius,  I  had  rather  eleven  die  nobly  for  their  country  than  one  voluptuously  surfeit  out  of 
action, — Coriolanus ^  Act  i.,  Sc.  3, 

and  puts  in  Wolsey's  mouth  the  advice, — 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's. 

Thy  God's,  and  truth's ;  then  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Cromwell, 

Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr  I 

Henry  Vlll.,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  a. 

Probably  here  is  a  reminiscence  of  Horace's 

Dulce  et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori, — 

which  in  its  turn  was  a  reminiscence  of  Homer,  thus  rendered  by  Pope  i 

And  for  otur  country  'tis  a  bliss  to  die. 


niad.  Book  xv.,  1.  583. 
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So  Addison's  Cato : 

Wbu  >  p[ty  ii  h 

Though  the  cvo1ulioni9(  looks  forward  to  the  lime  when  love  of  country 
■hall  have  been  merged  in  -a  world-love,  the  United  States  has  been  fuund 
in  the  present  lime  as  large  an  entity  as  the  average  citiien  could  compass. 
Indeed,  the  dteam  of  llie  enlhusiaat  of  a  country  which  shall  know  no  North, 
no  South,  no  West,  no  East,  is  still  little  more  than  a  dreanv  Utterances 
tike  the  two  fullowing,  from  Robert  C.  Winlhrop,  represent  rather  Ihe  un- 
attained  ideal  than  the  actual  practice  of  the  majority : 

Our  Counuy, — whether  bouqded  by  Ih«  S(,  John'*  and  the  Sabine,  or  however  otherwate 
bounded  or  described,  and  be  the  ineuureineDU  mote  or  leu, — atLll  our  C«intjy,  to  be  cher. 
»hed  in  all  our  heuu,  to  be  defended  by  all  our  handt.—  Toml  at  Fa<HUil  HaU  im  Uu 

f^.flh  ^J*ly,  lS4S- 

There  are  no  poinla  of  the  compau  on  the  chin  of  me  paliiaiiim.— /^/(fr  It  BiUm 
CtmmircM  Claim  liji), 

A  famous  patriotic  sentiment,  embodying  a  principle  whose  virtue  might  be 
casuistically  questioned,  was  the  following,  given  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  April, 
1816,  by  Stephen  Uecalur  : 
Our  counlry  I    In  her  uiiercounc  with  foreicn  nationa  may  ihe  alwaya  be  in  the  rifht :  bat 

There  may  be  a  reminiscence  here  of  Cowper : 

England,  with  all  thy  fauiu  I  love  thee  HiU, 
y  counoy  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  _  ^^  rimifinf.  I.  »S. 
as  in  Cowper  there  is  an  undoubted  reminiscence  of  Churchill : 

With  hIJ  her  £kulta,  she  ia  my  country  Hill. 

riu  Farnill,  1. 1;. 

ConntrT.  We  left  onr  oonDtrr  for  oor  oaaatTj'u  good.  When 
Young's  tragedy  of  "The  Revenge"  was  acted  by  convicts  at  Sydney,  New  - 
South  Wales,  in  1796,  George  Sarrington,  himself  a  convict,  penned  a  pro- 
logue in  which  occur  the  famous  lines, — 

liiouih  DOI  with  miich  fclat  or  beat  of  dniin  ; 
Tnw  purion  in,  for,  be  it  undentood. 
We  Im  our  country  for  our  counlry'B  good. 
No  private  vjewi  dllEraced  our  generoua  leal, 
What  ur^ed  our  travela  wu  our  country"*  weal ; 


jl  uieful  to  Ihe  I 


The  idea  was  anticipated  by  George  Farquhar  in  "The  Beaux'  Stratagem," 
written  some  ninety  years  before  Harrington's  prologue.  Gibbet,  the  high- 
wayman, in  answer  to  Aimwell's  question,  "Vou  have  served  abroad,  sir?" 
says,  "  Yes,  sir,  in  the  plantations  ;  'twas  my  lot  to  be  sent  into  the  worst  of 
T ij  1---J  quilled  it,  indeed,  but  a  man  of  honor,  you  knom 


IS  for  Ihe  good  of  my  counlry  that  1  should  be  abroad.     Anything 

of  one's  country ;  I'm  a  Roman  for  thai."    Bolh  Farquhar  and 

BarringTon,  il  will  be  seen,  have  euphemistic  reference  to  (tansportation,  but 


for  the  good  of  one's  ( 


o  frequently  applied  (o  any  deparlu 
land,  whether  voluntary  or  involuntary,  thai  it  may  be  doubled  whether  ihe 
original  meaning  has  not  been  as  completely  superseded  as  Ihe  form  of  pun- 
ishment lo  whidi  it  obliquely  refers.  In  a  complimentary  sense  the  phrase 
had  already  been  applied  lo  Sir  Francis  Drake  by  Charles  FiCzgeSfry,i:frcii  1596 
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CoTontry,  To  send  one  to,  to  taboo,  to  ostradze,  to  boycott, — ^a  colloquial 
phrase  used  mainly  bv  English  school-boys.  Coventry  may  be  a  corruption 
of  Quarantine  through  Cointrie,  the  ancient  form  for  Coventry.  The  expres- 
sion "  To  send  to  Quarantine"  is  found  in  Swift,  but  no  earlier  exemplar  of  the 
modern  phrase  is  to  be  found  than  1785,  in  Grose's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar 
Tongue." 

Cow  "With  the  iron  tail,  a  humorous  colloquialism  for  a  pump,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  current  jest  thus  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Holmes  in  "The  Professor  at 
the  Breakfast-Table  :"  "  It  is  a  common  saying  of  a  jockey  that  he  is  all 
horse,  and  I  have  often  fancied  that  milkmen  get  a  stiff  upper  carriage  and 
an  angular  movement  that  reminds  one  of  a  pump  and  the  workine  of  a 
handle." 

Cradla  The  hand  that  rocke  the  cradle  rules  the  world.  This 
English  expression  is  anticipated  in  the  story  told  by  Plutarch  of  Themistocles, 
who  called  his  son  the  most  powerful  person  in  Greece.  "  For  the  Athenians 
govern  Greece,  I  the  Athenians,  my  wife  me,  and  my  son  my  wife."  In  the 
"  Percy  Anecdotes"  the  same  story  is  modernized.  A  nobleman  accosted  a 
lame  school-master  and  asked  him  his  name.  **  I  am  R.  T.,"  was  the  answer, 
"and  the  master  of  this  parish."  "Why,  how  so?"  "I  am  the  master  of 
the  children  of  the  parish,  the  children  are  masters  of  the  mothers,  the  mothers 
are  the  rulers  of  the  fathers,  and  consequently  I  am  the  master  of  the  whole 
parish."  There  is  another  sense,  of  course,  in  which  the  proverb  may  be 
taken, — a  sense  beautifully  expressed  in  the  Spanish  analogue,  "  What  is 
sucked  in  with  the  mother's  milk  runs  out  with  the  shroud." 

Cradles  rock  ua  nearer  to  the  tomb.  In  his  "  Night  Thoughts," 
v.,  line  718,  Young  has  the  lines, — 

And  cradles  rock  us  nearer  to  the  tomb. 
Our  birth  is  nothing  but  our  death  begim. 

Long  before  Young  Bishop  Hale  had  said, — 

Death  borders  upon  our  birth,  and  our  cradle  stands  in  the  grave.— £/!>///«,  Dec.  iii, 
Ep.  a. 

John  Dyer*8  lines  are  only  faintly  parallel : 

A  little  rule,  a  little  sway, 
A  sunbeam  in  a  winter's  day. 
Is  all  the  proud  and  mighty  have 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave. 

Grongar  Hill. 

Crank.  It  is  said  that  Donn  Piatt  claimed  to  have  invented  this  familiar 
Americanism,  and  to  have  applied  it  originally  to  Horace  Greeley, — the  com- 
parison being  to  the  crank  of  a  hand-organ,  which  is  continually  engaged  in 
grinding  out  the  same  old  tunes.  At  present  the  word  has  a  much  wider 
application,  and  means  not  merely  a  man  with  a  hobby,  but  more  especially  an 
eccentric  character  just  hovering  on  the  border-line  between  sanity  and  in- 
sanity. The  word  was  brought  into  newspaper  prominence  at  the  trial  of 
Guiteau,  Garfield's  assassin,  the  most  terrible  instance  of  the  crank  in  modern 
history.  A  good  second  was  Henry  L.  Norcross,  who,  in  1891,  killed  himself 
and  wrecked  Russell  Sage*s  office  with  a  bomb. 

The  case  of  dangerous  delusion  which  received  more  attention  in  the  newspapers  than  any 
within  the  past  ten  years,  except  Guiteau,  was  that  of  James  M.  Dougherty,  who  loved  the 
actress  Mary  Anderson,  and  believed  that  she  loved  him. 

He  annoyed  her  for  a  long  time  before  he  was  taken  care  of  by  the  authorities.  His  was 
the  same  old  crank  trouble  of  persecution  and  exalted  ideas.  He  assured  me  that  he  could 
have  married  ladies  of  rank  and  fortune.  He  wrote  a  long  treatise  to  explain  all  natural  phe- 
nomena, the  creation  and  all  the  sciences.  He  sent  President  Cleveland  a  long  congratulatory 
tdcgram  on  bis  election. 
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ROSAUND  ON  THE  RAMPAGE, 

pmuDDft  wen  C4jniDii>D»  Dougherty's  affeciion  fi 
disuni  And  romAnlic  wonhap  Bad  o^nit   hud 


■FTHrcd,  cvvniDcd,  and  KDt  id  the  plathush  Jhunc  AsYlum.  he  decided  tukdl  nfuen  penous 
wha  kud  croued  hi>  path,  and  on  hifl  Liat  waa  my  name.  By  a  perverted  lo^ic  he  led  himielf  lo 
belJvve  Ihift  whoLcHle  killmewouJd  bcjiuttfied.  He  escaped  Irolh  the  umillltion^you  renem- 
ba,  in  the  fall  uf  laal  vear.liul  returned  end  ihot  an<l  kilFed  Dr.  George  W.  Lloyd,  the  aaaiil- 

for  Inune  Ctlnlnaii,  aftir  bavliig  been  Kntenced  for  liTe  to  tiiaiePriion. 

Dougherty  wu  only  a  cnnk,but,accordlD£  id  the  verdict  dF  a  commiailon  which  eaaihioed 
him.  hevaaEheoiDBlfiangerDutluiuiicilwaicvctiheir  pleuureto  tee. — MatthbwD.  F]Btj>, 
M.D.,  in  .Vftff  Yark  Wtrld,  December  »,  iSgi. 

Credat  Jndaua  Apella  (L.,  "  The  Jew  A^lla  may  believe  this"),  a 
famous  plirase  in  Horace's  "  Satires,"  i.  ^.  96),  still  in  fiequeiil  use  aa  an  expres- 
sion of  mcTedulity.  Horace  is  describing  a  journey.  "  At  Gnatia,"  he  says, 
"  they  strove  to  persuade  us  that  incense  would  meli  upon  the  sacted  threshold 
without  the  aid  of  Are.  The  Jew  Apella  may  believe  (his,  nut  I,  for  I  hare 
learned  that  the  gods  live  in  tranquillity,  and  if  any  wonderful  thing  happens 
it  is  not  sent  by  tnem  from  the  lofty  vault  of  heaven."  Apelta  was  a  common 
name  among  the  Jews,  whom  the  Romans  regarded  as  a  credulous  and  supersti- 
tious race.  Renan,  however,  explains  that  it  is  not  credulity  which  is  most 
strilting  in  theTalmudisi  lew:  "The  credulous  Jew,  the  lover  of  the  marvellous, 
known  to  the  Latin  satirists,  is  not  the  Jew  of  Jerusalem  ;  it  is  the  Helleniied 
Jew,  at  the  same  time  very  religious  and  very  ill  informed.  Consequently  very 
superstitious.  Neither  the  hali-sceplical  Sadducec  nor  the  rigorous  Pharisee 
could  have  been  much  impressed  by  the  theurgy  which  vas  so  popular  in  the 
apostolic  circle.  But  the  Judxus  Apella,  at  whom  the  Epicurean  Horace 
smiled,  was  there  Co  believe."  {Lis  Apitres,  ch.  vi.) 

Echnf  i&dlirauon,  ■amethinE,  1  rather  Ihink.  above  lenilalive  cDntpelence,  Ihal  ia,  thai  then 
b  no  diRerence  in  value  between  metallic  money  and  tiiiii  aiilgnaii.    lliit  waa  a  good.  Moul 


Crtdat  who  wUl-iertainly  not  y^rf^J  Af^lla.—TivtitiK  :  R(/Urliimi  a> 


Crichton,  tbe  Admirable,  a  name  given  to  James  Crichton,  a  youthful 
prodigy  who  was  the  wmidei  of  his  contemporaries.  Born  in  Scotland  in  1  j6o, 
he  took  the  degiee  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  when  he  was  only  twelve,  and  of 
Master  of  Arts  when  he  was  fourteen.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  ve  find  him 
in  Paris,  challenging  all  the  must  famous  scholars  and  philuaophers  to  a  public 
discussion,  at  which  he  held  himself  ready  to  answer  any  question  in  theology, 
jurisprudence,  medicine,  logic,  mathematics,  or  any  other  science,  in  any  one 
of  the  following  twelve  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Syrian, 
Slavonic,  French,  English,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  ur  Flemish,  either  in  verse 
or  in  prose  as  might  oe  desired.  He  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  boast,  to 
the  astonishment  of  every  one,  and  it  was  then  that  the  title  of  Admirable  was 
bestowed  upon  him.  In  Rome,  in  Venice,  and  in  Padua  he  earned  similar 
triumphs.  Nor  was  he  simply  distinguished  as  a  scholar  ;  he  was  an  accom- 
plished dancer,  fencer,  rider,  musician,  painter,  and  actor,  was  handsome  in 
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person,  engaging  in  his  manners,  and  a  thorough  man  of  the  world.  This 
prodigy  was,  in  1582,  secured  by  the  Duke  of  Mantua  as  a  tutor  for  his  son,  a 
dissipated  and  worthless  young  man.  In  the  year  1 583,  Crichton,  one  carni- 
val night,  was  assailed  by  three  masked  men.  He  succeeded  in  disarming  and 
unmasking  the  principal  one  among  them,  when,  finding  that  it  was  his  pupil, 
the  duke*s  son,  he  knelt  down  and  presented  him  with  his  own  sword.  The 
unmanly  prince  at  once  ran  it  through  Crichton's  body. 

Crime,  —  Blunder.  "  It  is  worse  than  a  crime,— it  is  a  blunder"  ("  C'est 
plus  qu'un  crime, — c'est  une  faute"),  a  phrase  attributed  to  Talleyrand,  and 
characterizing  the  political  murder  of  the  Due  d'Enghien,  who  was  shot  by 
Napoleon*s  order,  March,  1804.  But  Jacob  Fouche,  m  his  Memoires,  claims 
the  phrase  for  himself  in  the  form,  "  It  is  more  than  a  crime, — it  is  a  political 
fault."  There  is  a  certain  appositeness  in  the  fact  that  phrases  should  be 
interchangeably  attributed  to  Fouche  and  Talleyrand,  inasmuch  as  Napoleon 
found  a  great  likeness  between  them.  "  Fouch^,"  said  the  dethroned  monarch 
at  St  Helena,  "  was  the  Talleyrand  of  the  clubs,  and  Talleyrand  was  the 
Fouche  of  the  drawing-rooms." 

CritioiBiii,  CuriositieB  o£  If  the  world  at  large  and  if  critics  themselves 
would  only  accept  Mr.  Andrew  Lang*s  definition  of  criticism  as  a  more  or  less 
agreeable  way  of  airing  one's  personal  preferences,  there  might  be  less  heart- 
burning in  the  literary  guild.  Criticism  has  never  been  an  exact  art,  and  can 
never  become  so.  The  critics  have  their  say,  and  then  we  turn  round  and 
criticise  the  critics.  One  age  reverses  the  verdict  of  its  predecessor.  Nay, 
even  these  temporary  verdicts  are  but  the  clash  of  opposing  opinions.  The 
strongest  hand  carries  the  day  for  the  moment,  and  then  night  comes  and  a 
new  day  brings  in  new  conditions.  The  critic  by  profession  has  always  been 
an  object  of  authorial  hatred.  The  envy  of  the  unsuccessful  against  the  suc- 
cessful has  been  described  as  the  motive  power  of  criticism  from  the  days  of 
the  Greek  Callimachus  to  the  English  Disraeli.  Yet  when  the  author  tries  his 
hand  at  amateur  criticism  he  makes  no  better  fist  of  it  than  the  professional. 
If  Quintilian  fell  foul  of  Seneca,  if  Athenaeus  treated  Socrates  as  illiterate,  if 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  picked  flaws  in  the  style  of  Xenophon,  let  us  not 
forget  that  poets  and  historians  have  also  misprized  and  reviled  each  other, 
that  Horace  had  no  relish  for  the  coarse  humor  of  Plautus,  that  if  the  critics 
of  Callimachus  were  unjust,  he  too  was  a  critic  accused  of  injustice.  Indeed, 
in  Greece  the  quarrels  between  poets  themselves  had  become  proverbial,  and 
when  Plato  quotes  the  lines  about  "  poets  hating  poets,  and  potters,  potters," 
he  lifts  the  curtain  on  a  scene  of  internecine  strife. 

Take  the  greatest  figure  in  modern  literature.  The  civilization  of  the 
Western  world  has  by  a  majority  vote  conferred  that  distinction  upon  Shake- 
speare. But  there  is  still  a  small  but  respectable  minority  who  refuse  to  yield 
to  his  spell.  In  the  past  there  was  frequently  a  respectable  majority  arrayed 
against  him.  And  whether  a  majority  or  mmority,  the  list  was  manily  com- 
posed of  fellow-poets,  or  at  least  of  authors  who  were  not  professional  critics. 

The  earliest  voice  raised  against  Shakespeare  was  that  of  his  contemporary 
Robert  Greene,  a  dramatist  like  himself:  *'  Here  is  an  upstart  crow,  l>eautified 
with  our  feathers,  that  supposes  he  is  as  well  able  to  bombast  out  a  blank 
verse  as  the  rest  of  you,  and  being  an  al)solute  Johannes  factotum,  is,  in  his 
own  conceit,  the  only  shake-scene  in  the  country."  But  it  may  be  urged  that 
Greene  was  poor  and  old  when  he  penned  this,  and  so  had  turned  critic  for 
the  nonce  under  the  rasping  influence  of  jealousy.  Well,  then,  there  is  Dry- 
den.  Shakespeare  had  been  dead  too  long  to  be  considered  as  a  dangerous 
rival.  Dryden  himself,  though  he  wrote  criticisms,  was  only  secondarily  a 
critic ;  he  had  not  failed  in  literature,  but  had  made  a  most  brilliant  and  en- 
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daring  lucccss.     Vet  he  finds  in  every  page  of  Shakespeare  "eilher  some 

solecism  of  speech,  or  sume  notorious  &w  in  sense."  He  denounces  Ihe 
lameness  of  nis  plutd,  "  made  up  of  some  ridiculous  incoherent  slory.  ...  I 
suppose  I  need  not  name  '  Pericles,  Prince  of  Tyre,'  or  the  historical  playi  of 
Shakespeare;  Iwsides  many  of  the  rest,  as  the  'Winter's  Tale,'  'Love's 
Labor's  Lost,'  'Measure  for  Measure,'  which  were  eilher  grounded  on  im- 
possibilities,  or  al  least  so  meanly  written  that  the  comedy  neither  caused  your 
mirth,  nor  the  serious  pari  your  concernment."  These  gems  of  thought  may 
be  fuund  in  his  "  Defence  of  the  Epilogue,"  a  postscript  to  his  tragedy  of  the 
"  Conquest  of  Granada."  Elsewhere  he  says  (hat  Shakespeare  "  writes  in  many 
places  below  the  dullest  writers  of  our  or  ut  any  precedent  age.  Never  did 
any  author  precipitate  himself  from  such  heights  of  thought  to  so  low  expres- 
sions as  he  often  does.  He  is  ihe  very  Janus  of  poets  ;  he  wears  almost 
everywhere  Iwo  faces  ;  and  you  have  scarce  begun  to  admire  the  one  ere  you 
despise  Ihe  other."  Of  the  Elizabethan  audiences  he  writes  "They  knew  no 
belter,  and  therefore  were  satisfied  with  what  they  brought.  Those  who  called 
theirs  the  Gulden  Age  of  Poetry  have  only  this  reason  for  it :  that  they 
were  then  content  with  acorns  before  they  knew  the  use  of  bread." 
The  "  majestic  Uenham"  placed  Fletcher  above  both  Jonson  and  Shake- 

Thdr  ^!*e,t%  both  mppor. 

That  indefatigable  play-goer,  Samuel  Pepys,  accounted  "  Ronien  and  Juliet" 
the  worst  play  that  ever  he  heard  ;  "Othello,"  a  mean  thing  in  comparison 
with  Tuke's  "  Adventures  of  Five  Hours  :"'  "Twelfth  Night,"  a  silly  play,  not 
at  all  relating  to  the  name  or  day.  while  with  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream" 
he  was  so  dissatisfied  that  he  would  never  see  it  again,  "  for  it  is  the  must 
insipid,  ridiculous  play  that  ever  I  saw  in  my  life."  Evidently  he  deemed  it 
even  worse  than  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 

But  Pepys  only  reflected  the  taste  of  his  time.  The  critical  authority  of 
that  epoch.  Mr.  Thomas  Ryiiier,  thought  that  "  in  the  neighing  of  a  horse  or  in 
the  growling  of  a  mastiff  there  is  a  meaning,  there  is  a  lively  eipression,  and 
I  may  say  more  humanity,  than  in  the  tragical  flights  of  Shakespeare."  Of 
thai  great  scene  between  Brutus  and  Cassius  which  aroused  Macaulay's  enthu- 
siasm,  Rymer  says,  "  They  are  put  there  to  play  the  bully  and  (he  buffoon,  to 
show  their  activity  of  face  and  muscles.  They  are  to  ptay  for  a  priie,  a  trial 
of  skill  and  huggmg  and  swaggering,  like  two  drunken  Hectors  for  a  two- 
penny reckoning."  And  his  successor  on  the  critical  throne,  Mr.  John  Dennis, 
says  that  Shakespeare  "  is  utterly  void  of  celestial  fire,"  and  his  verses  are 
(requenlly  harsh  and  unmusical.  These,  of  course,  were  the  opinions  of  mere 
critics.  But  Shaftesbury  echoes  Ihem  when  he  speaks  of  Shakespeare's  "  rude, 
unpolished  style,  and  antiquated  form  of  wit."  And  Pope,  in  spite  of  his 
hatred  for  Dennis,  evidently  agrees  with  these  verdicts  when  he  sneers  at 

Slyle  Ihe  divine,  the  malclileM.  wLl  you  will), 

and  protests  against  the  extravagance  of  his  worshippers : 

On  Avon'i  bank,  when  Honen  ElEtTul  blow. 


Addison,  too.  must  have  shared  that  opinion,  al  least  in  his  early  days,  lor 
he  left  Shakespeare  unnamed  in  his  "  Account  of  Ihe  Greatest  English  Poets'^ 
which  he  addressed  to  Sacheverell.  Hume  called  Shakespeare  "  a  dispropoi- 
tioned  and  misshapen  giant,"  and  though  he  is  willing  tn  allow  that  "as  a  man 
born  in  a  rude  age  and  educated  in  the  lowest  manner"  he  might  be  accounted 
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a  prodigy,  yet  **  if  represented  as  a  poet,  capable  of  furnishing  a  proper  en- 
tertainment to  a  refined  or  intelligent  audience,  we  must  abate  much  of  this 
eulogy."  It  is  said  that  Hume's  attack  was  originally  much  more  vigorous 
than  in  its  printed  form.  Lord  Karnes  persuaded  him  to  tone  it  down,  fearing, 
so  boswell  tells  us,  that  the  historian  **  would  have  been  disgraced  by  confess- 
ing total  insensibility  to  what  the  £nglish  nation  has  so  long  and  so  justly 
admired.'* 

Voltaire,  however,  was  fettered  by  no  such  fears.  He  unhesitatingly  styles 
Shakespeare  **a  drunken  savage,"  and  *'  Hamlet"  a  piece  so  gross  and  oarbar- 
ous  that  it  would  not  be  endured  by  the  vilest  population  in  France  and  Italy. 
A  country  bumpkin  at  a  fair,  he  observed,  would  express  himself  with  more 
decency  and  in  nobler  language  than  Hamlet  in  the  famous  soliloquy  begin- 

ing,— 

Oh  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  melt. 

Goldsmith  attacked  another  famous  soliloquy,  that  beginning. 

To  be  or  not  to  be,  ay,  there's  the  question, — 

and,  after  a  good  deal  of  foolish  hypercriticism,  scores  one  good  point  where 
he  shows  the  al)surdity  of  the  phrase,  "  that  bourn  from  which  no  traveller 
returns,"  in  the  mouth  of  Hamlet  just  after  an  interview  with  his  father's 
ghost  come  piping  hot  from  hell. 

**  Shakespeare  and  Milton,"  said  Byron,  "  have  had  their  rise,  and  they  will 
have  their  decline."     Again,  he  sneers  at 

One  Shakespeare  and  his  plays  so  doting, 
Which  many  people  pass  for  wits  by  quoting. 

Samuel  Rogers,  the  veteran  poet,  was  well  known  to  have  had  little  real 
admiration  for  Shakespeare.  He  would  frequently  read  aloud  from  Ben 
Jonson's  "  Discoveries"  the  passage  referring  to  the  players  who  boasted  that 
the  poet  never  **  blotted  out  a  line,"  and  on  the  concluding  sentence  of  Jon- 
son's, "  Would  he  had  blotted  out  a  thousand  !"  he  always  laid  a  strong  em- 
phasis. He  one  morning  challenged  the  company  to  produce  a  passage  from 
Shakespeare  which  would  not  have  been  improved  by  blotting,  and  he  was 
with  difficulty  silenced,  after  picking  many  beautiful  specimens  to  pieces,  by 
the  one  commencing, — 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank. 

The  roost  notable  of  recent  Shakespeare  traducers  is  Sardou.  He  directs 
all  the  thunders  of  his  artillery  against  Hamlet,  "  an  empty  wind-bag  hero," 
whom  Shakespeare  has  clothed  m  a  dramatic  fog,  and  whom  the  German 
critics  have  stuffed  with  all  their  cloudy  concepts,  with  all  their  uncertain 
dissertations,  with  all  the  smoke  in  their  pipes,  with  all  the  besotted  obscu- 
rity of  their  beer-cellars.  The  Ghost  is  simply  ridiculous.  He  appears  to 
everybody  save  his  wife.  Why  is  he  visible  to  Horatio,  to  Bernardo,  to  a  lot 
of  indifferent  people,  and  never  to  the  wife  who  murdered  him  ?  What  a 
comic  scene  is  that  of  the  oath  !  Horatio  and  Marcellus  swear  never  to 
reveal  what  they  have  seen.  Why  doesn't  Bernardo  swear  too  ?  Or,  rather, 
what  is  the  use  of  any  one  swearing  ?  The  doting  old  ghost  has  forgotten 
his  posthumous  visits  to  the  sentinels  of  the  castle.  **  As  to  the  philosophy, 
I  find  it  no  better  than  the  plot  People  go  into  ecstasies  over  the  famous 
soliloquy  'To  be  or  not  to  be.'  I  cannot  myself  know  if  our  souls  arc  anni- 
hilated after  death  or  not.  But  if  any  one  is  well  informed  upon  that  point, 
it  is  Hamlet,  who  talks  every  day  with  his  defunct  father.  I  declare,  and  I 
repeat,  that  there  is  nothing  gooa  in  the  play,  in  my  opinion,  except  the  scene 
with  the  actors,  the  idea  of  causing  to  be  played  before  the  king  and  queen  a 
murder  similar  to  that  which  they  had  committed,  in  order  \.^^  surprise  their 
secret     As  to  the  duel  at  the  end,  and  the  exchange  of  foils  which  brings 
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about  the  calaslrophe,  (he  weakest  playwright  of  to-day 
employ  such  a  method  to  end  hia  piece.' 


would  not  dare  to 

Milton  as  well  as  Shakespeafe  has  found  his  detractors  among  many  of 
the  most  eminent  of  his  conlemporaries  antt  successors.  Waller  contemptu- 
ously wrote  of  his  greatest  work,  "  The  blind  old  school-master  hath  published 
a  tedious  poem  on  the  fall  of  man  ;  if  its  length  be  not  considered  a  merit  it 
halh  no  other."  Wiiistanley,  who  wrote  the  "Lives  of  the  Most  Famous 
English  Poets,"  nolea  that  "his  fame  is  gone  out  like  a  candle  in  a  snuff,  and 
his  memory  will  always  stink  ■"  truly  a  pleasant  and  genial  figure  of  speech. 
Johnson  abused  the  sonnets,  and  declared  that  he  would  hang  a  dog  who  should 
read  "Lycidas"  twice.  So  Boswell  tells  us.  What  Ursa  Major  said  in  print 
was  to  (he  same  effect.  He  declared  thai  no  man  could  have  fancied  that  he 
read  "  Lycidas"  with  pleasure  had  he  not  knowji  the  author  ;  "  The  diction  is 
harsh,  the  rhymes  uncertain,  and  the  numbers  onpleasing.  ...  Its  form  is 
that  of  a  pastoral,  easy,  vulgar,  and  therefore  disgusting ;  whatever  images 
...  —  "  ipply  are  long  ago  cahausled,  and  its  inherent  improbability  always 
—   '--'■- ihe  mind."     Pupe  wrote,— 


forces  dissatisfaction 


Now,  Krpcm^ike,  in  proK  he  tw^pVlh^giuund  \ 
AiSAiaOtu'Sliba  tmit  A  Khrwi'd'ivine. 

But,  as  Coleridge  said.  Pope  was  hardly  the  man  to  criticise  Milton.  Nor 
was  Voltaire,  who  in  "  Candide"  calls  Milton  "  the  barbarian  who  constructed 
a  long  commentary  on  the  first  chapter  uf  Genesis  in  ten  books  of  harsh 
verse,"  and  winds  up  his  diatritw  b^  declaring,  "This  obscure,  eccentric,  and 
disgusting  poem  was  despised  at  its  birth :  and  1  treat  it  lo-day  as  it  was 
tieate3  in  its  own  country  by  its  contemporaries."  Perhaps  it  may  be  objected 
that  Voltaire  is  only  speaking  dramatically  in  the  person  of  Pocucuranle, 
That  the  sentiments,  however,  were  generally  considered  his  own  is  evident 
from  Madame  du  Deffand's  congratulations  on  this  very  passage.  "  I  hate 
devils  mortally,"  she  writes  to  Voltaire,  "and  I  cannot  tell  you  the  pleasure  1 
have  experienced  in  finding  in  'Candide'  all  the  evil  you  have  spoken  of 
Milton.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  whole  was  my  own  thought,  for  1  always 
detested  him." 

Coleridge  saw  no  good  in  Sir  Walter  Scott  "  Wretched  abortions"  is  the 
phrase  he  flung  at  "  Ivanhoe"  and  "'The  Bride  of  Ravcnsmuir,' or  whatever 
Its  name  may  be."  The  poems  as  well  as  the  novels  supply,  he  thinks.  "  both 
instance  and  solution  of  the  present  conditions  and  components  of  popularity, 
viz.,  to  amuse  without  requiring  any  effort  of  thought  and  without  eitciting 
any  emotion."  Does  this  explain  why,  a  little  later,  he  said  that  when  he 
was  very  ill  indeed,  Scott's  novels  were  almost  the  only  books  that  he  could 
read  ?  Or  is  there  evidence  here  of  a  change  of  heart  ?  Towards  the  poetry 
he  never  relaned.  Not  twenty  lines  of  it,  he  said,  would  ever  reach  posterity, 
for  it  had  relation  to  nothing.  This  opinion  was  heartily  shared  by  Landor, 
who  called  Scott  an  ale-house  writer,  and  said  of  his  verse,  "  It  is  not  to  Iw 
sung  or  danced,  it  is  to  be  jumped."  Thomas  I_  Peacock  compared  the 
Waverley  series  to  the  pantomimes  of  the  stage,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
latter  were  told  in  music  and  action,  the  other  in  the  worst  dialects  of  the 
English  language.  "  As  to  any  sentence  worth  remembering,  any  moral  or 
political  truth,  anything  having  a  tendency,  however  remote,  to  make  men 
It  better,  to  make  them  think,  to  make  them  even  think  of  thinking, — 


in  ills  \ 


i  never  see  anything  in  Gray.  He  attacked  him  in  prin 
iiiversation.  "A  dull  fellow,"  he  said  t>.  Boswell;  and 
nstrated, — "  he  might  be  dull  in  company,  but  surely  hi 
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not  dull  in  poetry," — ^Johnson  continued,  "  Sir,  he  was  dull  in  company,  dull 
in  his  closet,  dull  everywhere.  He  was  dull  in  a  new  way,  and  that  made 
many  people  call  him  great."  Of  Churchill  heremarked,  **  I  called  the  fellow 
a  blockhead  at  first,  and  I  call  hint  a  blockhead  still."  Fielding  also  was  a 
**  blockhead,"  and  upon  Bozzy's  venturing  to  express  **  astonishment  at  so 
strange  an  assertion,"  Johnson  was  good  enough  to  explain,  **  What  I  mean 
by  his  being  a  blockhead  is,  that  he  is  a  barren  rascal."  Over  and  over  again 
he  showed  his  contempt  of  Swift  Dining  once  in  the  company  of  some 
friends,  the  doctor  said,  dogmatically,  "  Swift  was  a  shallow  fellow,  a  very  shal- 
low fellow."  Sheridan,  with  whom  Swift  was  a  favorite,  dissented  :  "  Pardon 
me  for  differing  from  you,  but  I  have  always  thought  the  Dean  a  very  clear 
writer."     Said  Johnson,  triumphantly,  '*  All  shallows  are  clear." 

Horace  Walpole,  an  acute  man  and  fond  of  books,  was  as  bitter  and  preju- 
diced as  Johnson  himself.  Perhaps  that  was  one  reason  why  he  hated  John- 
son and  found  nothing  better  to  say  of  him  than  that  he  was  a  babbling  old 
woman.  **  Prejudice  and  bigotry,  and  pride  and  presumption,  and  arrogance 
and  pedantry,  are  the  hags  that  brew  his  ink,  though  wages  alone  supply 
his  bread."  BoswelTs  book  he  curtly  dismisses  as  the  story  of  a  mountebank 
and  his  zany.  Of  Horace  Walpole  in  his  turn,  and  of  his  ''Mysterious 
Mother," — which  Byron  praised  so  extravagantly  as  "a  tragedy  of  the 
highest  order,  and  not  a  puling  love-play," — Coleridge  remarked  that  it 
is  "the  most  disgusting,  vile,  detestable  composition  that  ever  came 
from  the  hand  of  man.  No  one  with  a  spark  of  true  manliness,  of  which 
Horace  Walpole  had  none,  could  have  written  it."  Coleridge  accused 
Gibbon  of  "sacrificing  all  truth  and  reality,"  called  his  style  detestable, 
and  added,  "  His  style  is  not  the  worst  thing  about  him.  His  history  has 
proved  an  effectual  oar  to  all  real  familiarity  with  the  temper  and  habits  of 
imperial  Rome."  In  Landor*s  view  Gibbon  was  an  old  dres.sed-up  fop, 
keeping  up  the  same  sneering  grin  from  one  end  of  his  history  to  the  other 
with  incredible  fixity.  Of  Coleridge's  '*  Ancient  Mariner,"  even  his  friend 
Southey  said,  *'  It  is  the  clumsiest  attempt  at  German  simplicity  I  ever  saw." 
Mrs.  Barbauld  rather  grotesquely  found  fault  with  the  same  poem,  because  it 
was  "  improbable  and  had  no  moral."  Coleridge  thought  it  had  too  much 
moral.  Byron  called  Spenser  a  dull  fellow,  Chaucer  obscene  and  contemptible, 
and  scornfully  characterized  Wordsworth's  masterpiece  as 

A  clumsy,  frowzy  poem  called  The  Excursion, 

Writ  in  a  manner  that  is  my  aversion. 

But  Wordsworth  could  be  equally  unjust  Dryden's  "  Ode  on  St.  Cecilia's 
Day"  seemed  to  him  a  "drunken  song,"  and  Burns's  "  Scots  wha  hae  wi'  Wal- 
lace bled"  was  "trash!  stuff!  miserable  inanity!  without  a  thought,  without 
an  image !" 

Horace  Walpole  called  Dante  "extravagant,  absurd,  disgusting:  in  short, 
a  Methodist  parson  in  Bedlam."  Voltaire  characterized  the  "  Divina  Com- 
media"  as  stupidly  extravagant  and  barbarous,"  and  said  of  its  author  that 
"his  reputation  will  now  continually  be  growing  greater  and  greater,  because 
there  is  now  nobody  who  reads  him."  That  is,  indeed,  the  fate  of  all  the 
immortals,  to  become  classics,  or,  in  other  words,  books  which  are  much 
praised  and  little  read  because  the  people  who  praise  them  find  them  unread- 
able. 

In  his  "  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind"  Dr.  Thomas  Brown  has  some 
shrewd  remarks  about  the  number  of  people  who  willingly  join  in  expressing 
veneration  for  works  which  they  would  think  it  a  heavy  burden  to  read  from 
beginning  to  end. 

"What  will  you  say,"  writes  Lord  Chesterfield,  "when  I  tell  you  that  I 
cannot  possibly  read  our  countryman,  Milton,  through  ?"     He  seems  to  be  in 
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something  of  a  funk  about  it.  "  Keep  the  secrel  for  me,"  he  begs,  "  for  if  it 
should  be  known,  I  should  be  abused  by  every  lasleleas  pedant  and  every 
solid  divine  in  Europe."  Kven  ihe  great  A.  K.  H.  B.  candidly  acknowledges 
ihat  he  would  rather  read  Mr.  Helps  ihan -Milton. 

Tom  Moore  declared  thai  he  found  Chaucer  unreadable.  Lord  Lansdowne 
acknowledged  thai  he  was  secretly  of  ibe  satne  opinion,  but  did  not  dare  to 
speak  of  il.  Charlotte  Bronte  in  her  list  of  Itgtnda  notes,  "For  history, 
read  Hume,  Rolliii,  and  the  *  Universal  l-Iistory,'  if  you  can :  I  never  did." 
l^rd  Ellenborough,  after  prolonged  and  conscientious  effort,  gave  up  the 
"Wealth  of  Katjons"  as  "impossible  tu  read."  "Can  you  revi  Voltaire's 
'  Henriade'  I"  asked  Mr.  Senior  ol  M.  de  Tocqueville.  >'  No,  nor  can  any 
one  else,"  was  (he  prompt  reply.  Once  at  Abbotsford  some  one  remarked  in 
Scott's  presence  thai  he  had  never  known  any  one  who  had  read  the  "  Henri- 
ade" through.  "  I  have  read  it  and  live,"  replied  Sir  Waller  ;  "  but,  indeed, 
in  my  youth  I  read  everything." 

Professor  Massun,  lecturing  on  Sidney's  "  Arcadia,"  acknowledges  that  no- 
body not  absolutely  Sid ney-smi lien  could  possibly  read  it  through,  and  in 
another  lecture  on  boyle  s  "  Parthenissa"  he  boldly  and  caniUdly  owns 
thai  he  had  not  been  able  to  penetrate  more  than  a  few  pages  beyond  the 
introductory  sentence,  and  anon,  referring  to  various  old-world  worthies  who 
are  brought  in|u  the  story,  he  adds,  "how  they  Came  into  the  story,  or  what 
the  story  is,  I  cannot  tell  you,  nor  will  any  mortal  know,  any  more  Ihan  I  do, 
between  this  and  doomsday."  Macautay  was  an  omnivorous  reader.  Yet 
Macaulay  finds  in  the  "  Faerie  Queene"  one  unpardonable  fault,  the  fault  of 
lediousness.  "  Very  few  and  very  weary  are  ihose  who  are  in  at  the  death  of 
the  Blatant  Beast."  Macaulay  himself  was  not  of  those  few.  or  he  would  have 
known  Ihal  the  Blatant  Beait  does  not  die  al  all,  though  lamed  for  the  time  by 
Calydure.     The  last  stanza  tells  us  that 

Now  he  raiingFIh  throilgh  the  worid  ■goine, 
And  r4gc(h  ton  ID  each  degree  and  Biau, 

l,essing's  epigram  is  worth  quoting  ; 

AH  prain  iGe  bmd,  but  will  ihey  md  him!— No, 
U>  caminaD  men  oho  »alk  wilhoul  ■  HiU  on, 
ir  you  Till  read,  »e'll  let  your  pniiu  (O. 

As  the  great  of  the  past  are  often  overrated,  so  the  great  of  the  present  are 
as  often  underrated. 

Heine,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  German  Romantic  School,"  points  Out  the  error 
of  supposing  that  Goethe's  early  fame  bore  any  due  comparison  with  his 
deserts.  He  was  indeed  praised  for  "  Werler"  and  "  Goetz  von  Berlichingen," 
but  the  romances  of  August  Ijfontaine  were  in  equal  demand,  and  the  latlei, 
being  a  voluminous  author,  was  much  more  in  men's  mouths.  The  poets  of 
the  period  were  Wieiand  and  Ramler,  and  Kiitiebue  and  Iffland  ruled  the 
stage.  And  when  Goethe  had  established  himself  in  his  own  country,  it  was 
a  much  harder  fight  lo  obtain  recognition  abroad.  In  England,  Jeffrey  thought 
that  he  was  no  gentleman,  atid  denounced  "  Wilhelm  Meisler"  in  the  Edinbm^ 
Revinv.  Coleridge  called  "Faust"  a  series  of  magic-lantern  pictures,  and  said 
thai  much  of  it  "is  vulgar,  licentious,  and  blasphemous."  De  Quincey  was 
even  more  emphatic :  "  Not  the  basest  of  Egyptian  superstition,  not  Tilania 
under  enchantment,  not  Caliban  in  drunkenness,  ever  shaped  to  themselves 
weak  or  hollow  Ihan  modern  Germany  has  set  up  for  its  worship 

„(r-^,i.-"     ...w:ii..._  u.i ...  jj  ..3  p^       fjjijrt^  of  baby 

"  and  abounding  with  "over- 
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powering  abominations.''  In  France,  Victor  Hugo  fought  tooth  and  nail 
against  the  master  to  whom  indirectly  he  owed  so  much.  **  He  is  a  monster, 
a  brute  ;  he  never  wrote  anything  worth  reading  except  *  The  Robbers,' "  cried 
Hugo  one  day  to  a  crowa  of  admirers.  Somebody  murmured  that  "  The 
Robbers"  was  written  not  by  Goethe  but  by  Schiller.  "  And  even  that  is 
Schiller's,"  continued  the  poet,  without  any  apparent  notice  of  the  interruption. 

"  It  is  *asy,"  says  Colonel  Higginson,  "  for  older  men  to  recall  when  Thack- 
eray and  Dickens  were  in  some  measure  obscured  by  now-forgotten  contem* 
porancs,  like  Harrison  Ainsworth  and  G.  P.  R.  James,  and  when  one  was 
gravely  asked  whether  he  preferred  Tennyson  to  Milnes  or  Sterling  or  Trench 
or  Alford  or  Faber.  It  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  vivid  reminiscences  of  my 
college  graduation  that,  having  rashly  ventufbd  upon  a  commencement  oration 
whose  theme  was  'Poetry  in  an  Unpoetical  Age,'  I  closed  with  an  urgent 
appeal  to  young  poets  to  *  lay  down  their  Soenser  and  Tennyson'  and  look 
into  life  for  themselves.  Professor  Edward^T.  Channing,  then  the  highest 
literary  authority  in  New  England,  paused  in  amazement,  with  uplifted  p>encil, 
over  this  combmation  of  names.  *  You  mean,'  he  said,  '  that  they  should 
neither  defer  to  the  highest  authority  nor  be  influenced  by  the  lowest  V  When 
I  persisted,  with  the  zeal  of  seventeen,  that  I  had  no  such  meaning,  but 
regarded  them  both  as  among  the  gods,  he  said,  good-naturedly,  *  Ah  !  that  is 
a  different  thing.  I  wish  you  to  say  what  you  think.  I  regard  Tennyson  as  a 
great  calf;  but  you  arc  entitled  to  your  own  opinion.'  The  oration  met  with 
much  applause  at  certain  passages,  including  this  one  ;  and  the  applause  was 
just,  for  these  passages  were  written  by  my  eldest  sister,  who  had  indeed 
suggested  the  subject  of  the  whole  address.  But  I  fear  that  its  only  value  to 
posterity  will  consist  in  the  remark  it  elicited  from  the  worthy  professor ;  this 
comment  affording  certainly  an  excellent  milestone  for  Tennyson's  early 
reputation." 

Carlyle  was  denounced  as  a  mountebank,  and  his  style  characterized  as  a 
travesty  of  English.  Ruskin  is  now  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  great  masters 
of  English  style,  yet  he,  too,  was  at  first  greeted  with  unmeasured  ridicule. 
"When  Browning  published  his  first  poem,  *  Pauline,'"  so  Archdeacon  Farrar 
savs,  "some  critic  or  other  called  him  'verbose.'  Unfortunately, — as  he  has 
told  us, — he  paid  too  much  attention  to  the  remark,  and,  in  his  desire  to  use  no 
superfluous  word,  studied  an  elliptic  concentration  of  style  which  told  fatally 
against  the  ready  intelligibility  of  *  Sordello'  and  other  later  poems."  And  the 
archdeacon  concludes  that  **  as  a  general  rule  an  author  of  any  merit  or  serious- 
ness could  not  possibly  do  a  more  foolish  thing  than  take  their  advice."  Yet 
one  would  like  to  advise  him  to  drop  such  a  pleonasm  as  **  a  general  rule." 

The  praise  of  the  critics  is  frequently  as  amusing  as  their  blame.  "There 
are,"  says  Gautier,  in  the  preface  to  "Les  Grotesques,"  "strange  fluctuations 
in  reputations,  and  aureoles  change  heads.  After  death,  illuminated  foreheads 
are  extinguished  and  obscure  brows  grow  bright."  Who,  he  asks,  would 
to-day  believe  that  the  now-forgotten  Chapelain  passed  for  lone  years  as  the 
greatest  poet  not  alone  of  France  but  of  the  whole  world,  and  that  nobody 
less  potent  than  the  Duchesse  de  Longueville  would  have  dared  to  go  to  sleep 
over  his  poem  of  "  La  Pucelle"  ?  Yet  this  was  in  the  time  of  Corneille,  Ra- 
cine, Moliire,  and  La  Fontaine.  Locke  endorsed  the  opinion  of  his  friend 
Molyneux,  that,  Milton  excepted,  all  English  poets  were  mere  ballad-makers 
beside  "everlasting  Blackmore."  Rimer  set  Crowley's  forgotten  epic  above 
Tasso's  "  lerusalem."  Goldsmith  says  that  the  work  he  would  select  as  the 
most  perfect  example  of  English  genius  would  be  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock." 
Hobbes  told  Sir  William  Davenant  that  his  poem  "Gondiberi"  would  last  as 
long  as  the  Iliad.  Yet  "Gondibert"  is  as  obsolete  as  Darwin's  *  Botanic 
Garden,"  which  Walpole  thought  the  most  delicious  poem  upon  earth.     Dr. 
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liat  a  descri|}lion  of  a 

_..,.._  ...  __  J,  .   __     „  i I  he  knew, — liner  than 

anything  in  Sliakespearc.    -Gurick  prowsled  in  vain.     The  doctur  was  not 

Horace  Walpolc  Ihoughl  thai  Mason  was  a  poet  "if  ever  (here  was  une," 
and  eipTC9sed  a  desire  for  his  acquaintance  and  that  of  Christopher  Ansley, 
author  of  "  The  New  Bath  Guide."  He  had  no  thirst,  he  added,  to  know  the 
rest  of  his  contempuraries,  "from  the  absurd  bombast  of  [>r.  Johnson  down 
to  the  silly  Dr.  Goldsmith  ;  though  the  latter  changeling  has  had  bright 
gleams  of  parts,  and  the  (ormer  had  sense  till  he  changed  it  for  words  and 
sold  it  for  a  pension."  Hyron  crowned  Scott  as  the  monarch  of  the  contem- 
porary Parnassus,  which  was  nat%o  very  far  out  of  the  way,  but  the  pyramid 
of  poets  whereof  Scott  was  the  apex  was  oddly  enough  constructed.  Directly 
below  came  R^^ers,  then  Moore  and  Campbell  together,  and  last  of  all  at  the 
widened  base  "  Southey  and  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  the  rest  at  traUoi." 
His  respect  for  Rogers  was  inordinate.  He  called  him  the  "Tithonus  of 
Poetry,  immortal  already,"  and  condemned  himself  and  all  the  revolutionary 
school  in  comparison  with  that  very  faded  Tithonus.  and  (he  much  stronger, 
but  scarcely  immortal,  Crabbe.  And  he  thought  that  tlorace  Walpole  was 
"surely  worthy  of  a  higher  place  than  any  living  author,  be  he  who  he  may." 
Hannah  More  wrote  of  John  Langhorne, — 

And  another  literary  blue,  the  once  famous  Anna  Seward,  predicted  that 
'■  Madoc"  would  outlive  "  Paradise  Lost." 

We  may  laugh  at  all  (he  examples,  both  of  praise  and  of  blame,  that  are 
here  collected.  Yet,  at  least,  they  are  infinitely  more  valuable  than  the  par- 
rot-like judgments  of  what  are  known  as  cultivated  people, — mere  echoes  of 
the  accepted  opinions  of  the  day.     The  jirofound  and  often       . .    _ 

sincerity  of  the  people  who  admire  whatever  they  are  (old  to  admi 

of  the  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  lightly  estimating  the  value  of  any 

fjTcat  man's  work  in  the  world.  Shakespeare  has  delighted  many  high  intef- 
igences,  he  has  offended  others.  The  crowd  at  various  times  has  thought  it 
was  oRended  or  delighted,  [s  Shakespeare  really  a  great  man,  or  a  mighty 
imposition  thrust  upon  the  world  \  It  is  not  the  scholar  to  whom  we  can 
ap|ieal.  His  books  have  biassed  him.  The  unfeigned  delight  of  the  god  in 
the  gallery  is  more  valuable,  because  more  geiiunie.  Vet  even  that  is  not 
final.  The  god  puts  "Othello"  and  "  Hamlet"  on  a  pAr  with  "Spartacus," 
and  is  as  much  pleased  with  the  last  burlesque  as  with  "  The  Tempest."  (See, 
also,  SELr-A  .  .  - 


CrildCB.  Lord  Aldegonde,  in  Disraeli's  "  Loth 
question  and  answer,  "You  know  who  the  critics 
ftiled  in  Literature  and  Art  I"  The  phrase  was  hailed  with  public  rejoicing, 
for  critics  never  were  a  popular  class.  Hut  the  critics  had  their  revenge. 
They  showed  (hat  the  saying  was  a  plagiarism,  that  it  had  been  anticipated  by 
a  shoal  of  writers.  The  closest  and  most  recent  parallel  was  found  in  Balzac's 
"Cousin  Betle."  1S46 :  "Enlin  il  passa  critique,  comme  tous  les  impuissanrs 
qui  manquent  i  leurs  debuts"  ("At  last  he  became  a  critic,  like  all  impotenis 
who  fail  at  their  d^but").  The  earliest  was  in  Dryden  ;  "  111  writers  are 
usually  the  sharpest  censors,  for  they  (as  the  best  poet  and  the  best  patron 
•aid),— 

Whtn  in  ihE  full  Kffection  of  decav, 
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Thus  the  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  veneration  pf  a  critic."  {Miscellany 
Poems^  '693,  vol.  iii.,  preface.)  A  few  of  the  connecting  links  between  Dryden 
and  Balzac  may  be  quoted  : 

Some  have  at  first  for  Wits,  then  Poets  past. 
Turned  Critics  next,  and  proved  plain  Fools  at  last. 

i'opb:  Essay  on  Criticism  (1711). 

Reviewers  are  usuallv  people  who  would  have  been  poets,  historians,  biographers,  if  they 
could  ;  they  have  tried  their  talents  at  one  or  the  other,  and  have  failed  ;  therefore  they  turn 
critics — CoLEKiDGR  :  Lectures  on  Shakespeare  and  Milton. 

Reviewers,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  are  a  most  stupid  and  malignant  race.  As  a  bank- 
rupt thief  turns  thief-taker  in  despair,  so  an  unsuccessful  author  turns  critic. — Shelley  :  Frag- 
tments  cf  Ad4mais, 

Crocodile's  tears.  Sham  tears  or  hypocritical  sorrow, — ^an  allusion  to  the 
old  superstition  that  the  crocodile,  to  allure  travellers  within  its  reach,  sighs 
and  moans  like  a  person  in  distress.  In  point  of  fact,  crocodiles  do  emit  loud 
and  plaintive  cries,  not  unlike  the  mournful  howling  of  dogs.  Early  and 
credulous  travellers  would  naturally  associate  tears  with  these  cries,  and,  once 
begun,  the  superstition  would  be  readily  propagated.  Both  in  l^tin  and  in 
Greek  the  expression  was  a  common  one  in  proverbial  literature.  Polydore 
Virgil,  in  his  "  Adagiorum  Liber'*  (i49S)«  says  that  the  crocodile  '*wept  at  the 
sight  of  a  man,'*  and,  causing  him  in  this  way  to  approach,  devoured  him. 
Hence  the  proverb,  crocodile's  tears  {Icuryma  crocodtli)^  applied  to  those  who 
falsely  arouse  the  pity  and  charity  of  men.  Erasmus,  in  his  "Adagia," 
quotes  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  form  of  the  proverb,  and  in  his  "  Col- 
loquy on  Friendship"  gives  a  story  from  ^Elian's  "  De  Animalium  Natura** 
(early  part  of  the  third  century)  to  the  effect  that  the  crocodile  fills  his  mouth 
with  water  and  ejects  it  in  order  to  make  the  path  slippery  for  his  expected 
prev.  In  the  **  Adagia"  he  explains  that  the  crocodile  macerates  the  skulls 
of  nis  victims  with  his  tears  that  he  may  soften  them  before  eating.  Sir  John 
Maundeville,  in  his  **  Voiage"  (1356),  among  other  wonderful  things,  relates 
that  **  in  a  certain  countree'*  long  serpents  called  crocodiles  slew  men  and 
ate  them,  weeping.  The  same  fable  is  repeated  in  the  account  of  Sir  John 
Hawkins's  voyage  (1565),  and  malodorous  comparisons  are  there  made  between 
the  tears  of  the  crocodile  and  the  tears  of  women. 

Spenser,  in  his  "  Faerie  Queene,"  says, — 

As  when  a  wearie  traveller,  that  strayes 

By  muddy  shore  of  broad  seven-mouthed  Nile, 

Unweeting  of  the  perillous  wandring  wayes. 

Doth  meete  a  crucll  craftie  crocodile. 

Which,  in  false  griefe  hyding  his  harmefull  guile, 

Doth  weepe  full  sore  and  sheddeth  tender  teares. 

The  foolbh  man,  that  pities  all  this  while 

His  moumefull  plight,  is  swallowed  up  unwares. 

Forgetful!  of  his  owne  that  mindes  an  others  cares. 

Book  i..  Canto  v..  Stanza  x8. 

And  Shakespeare, — 

Gloster's  show 
Beguiles  him,  as  the  mournful  crocodile 
With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers. 

Henry  VI.,  Part  II.,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  x. 

Cross-mark,  which  persons  who  cannot  write  are  required  to  make  in  lieu 
of  their  signatures,  was  not  always  a  sign  of  illiteracy.  Among  the  Saxons 
the  mark  of  the  cross  as  an  attestation  of  the  good  faith  of  the  person  sign- 
ing was  required  to  be  attached  to  the  signature  of  those  who  could  write,  as 
well  as  to  take  the  place  of  the  signature  of  those  who  could  not  It  was,  in 
C&ct,  the  symbol  of  an  oath  from  its  holy  associations,  and  was  generally 
known  as  the  mark.    "  God  save  the  mark  !"  an  expression  that  may  oe  found 

18 
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e,  was  originally  a  form  of  ejaculation 

Ti  oalh. 

Croaa  row  or  Crisa-oroes  row,  the  name  popularly  given  to  ihe  alphabet, 
because  in  the  ancient  hornbooks  a  rude  picture  uf  a  cioss  preceded  the  telter 
A.  The  explanation  that  the  alphaljcl  used  lo  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  a 
c[oss  19  now  derided. 

Tbc  UHTiion  Ihal  the  alphabet  wu  ■rriticn  er  printed  in  bonbocilii  in  the  ram  of  a 

word  "  row"  beini  of  na  CMUcquencc  whtn  ll  iio[h  a  thcotv,— IhcicrotE  the  nlpbibet  vu 
in  a  cmcifDTtn  ihape.  Iina(inalion  fanbet  aiki,  H»v  eoufd  ibii  be  doDet  The  aBWel 
coma  readily,  even  (nini  one  of  the  tncaHeK  capauiiy;  the  coauBanti  tamed  the  per. 

Cdknlar,  the  vowtli  the  ibsner  iianmne.  Q.  E  D.  Yet  all  it  imailnatioa,  and  the 
that  the  cnna  cwnmeDced  the  alph<ibelic  row  i«  wboily  igqorcd.  I  tiy  "  ima^naiion/' 
lor  I,  like  aome  of  your  corrdHpondcntij  'loubt  exrremely  whriber  siich  an  ccceptiic  an-aD|c- 
ment  ma  a  cnjdlonn  one  can  M  found  in  any  liombook.  Our  BDcaion  bad  variouB  faulti, 
but  they  vera  praciicaL.  and  noi  bddimi ;  ibcy  aeidoin,  too,  moved  out  of  a  groove,  tn 
addition  to  the  eaamnlea  of  horDbooka  uuoted  or  rrpretcnutioiii  that  I  have  aeeo.  I  would 
^Te  Ibeie:  Miiuheu,  letj.  hu  "  The  aiTiue-<:rDH  (and  Chri^t'i  crou)  Row.  or  ABC;" 
CotEtave,  "  La  cmi.  de  par  Dieu,  The  Chri.l'.-ttM.  row,  or  Ibe  hornbook  wheiein  a  child 
leuna  i( ;  while  Sherwood  lynanyatiiei  Ihe  croH-ro*  with  "  La  croix."  etc.,  and  with 
"  rAlpbabet."  Ihii  laal  word  being  omitted  by  Cotgnve.  Again,  Th.  Ulopir,  IJ74,  and 
HolyDke'i  "Rider"  (peak  under ''Alphabelun"  aod  "  AbeceJariiu"  not  of  the  "crou 

Th™a2ua,  .M<Aay™Tbecn>BrD«,VABC."— il'o^r/aarf^'i*!.        '' 

Crow,  Battng.  Crow  is  an  unpalatable  Urd,  and  "eating  crow"  is  one  of 
(he  popular  phrases  to  in<licate  the  enforced  doing  of  some  unpleasant  thing, 
especially  the  enfurced  confession  of  error,  and  is  analogous  to  "eating  ^ur 
own  words,"  "eating  humble-pie,"  "eating  dirt,"  etc  [ndeed,some  wiseacres 
would  derive  it  from  Ihe  French  "  tnanger  la  crott"  (eating  dirt  or  refuse),  crott 
(pronounced  rrv)  being  Ihe  old  spelling,  thus:  "The  dirt  and  crMal  Paris 
may  be  smelt  miles  off"  (Howel'a  "  Londinopolis,"  1657).  But  (he  Amer- 
ican phrase  is  sufficienlly  intelligible  as  it  stands,  without  any  br-fetched  foreign 

Two  stories,  good  enough  to  become  classic,  have  enlwincd  themselves 
around  this  phrase  and  profess  to  give  its  origin.  Both  arc  probably  apoc- 
ryphal, but  both  are  worth  preserving. 

The  first  appeared  in  the  Knickerbocker  Magatine  half  a  cenlury  ago,  and 
concerns  a  thrifty  boarding-house-keeper  on  Ihe  Hudson  and  an  indigent 
patron.  Whenever  the  latter  remonstrated  al  the  food  he  was  lotd  he  was 
"too  partikler."  "/  kin  eat  anything,"  asserted  (he  autocrat  of  the  (able. 
with  a  proud  consciousness  of  superiority  ;  "  I  kin  eat  crow."  The  constant 
repetition  of  these  words  weaned  (he  boarder.  Finally  he  resolved  lo  test  Ihe 
old  man.  Taking  his  gun  with  him,  he  succeeded  in  bagging  a  fine,  &t  old 
crow.  By  dim  of  soft  words  and  filthy  lucre  he  induced  the  cook  to  prepare 
that  crow  for  the  table.  The  cook  was  a  Scotchwoman,  and  used  snuft  He 
borrowed  all  she  had,  and  sprinkled  it  liberally  over  the  crow,  gave  iI  an 
eida  turn,  and  brought  it  before  Ihe  host,  saying,  as  he  set  it  down,  "Now, 
my  dear  sir,  you  have  said  a  thousand  times,  if  ynu  have  said  il  once,  that  you 
can  eat  crow  ;  here  is  one  very  carefully  cooked."  The  old  man  turned  pale 
Cot  a  moment,  but,  bracing  himself  against  Ihe  back  of  his  chair,  and  wi(h,  "  I 
kin  eal  ctow."  he  began  cutting  a  good  mouthful.  He  swallowed  it,  and,  pre- 
paring for  a  second  oiislanghl,  looked  his  boarder  straighl  in  the  eye,  and 
ejaculated,  '•  I've  eat  ctow,"  and  took  a  second  porlion.  He  lifted  his  hands 
mechanically,  as  if  for  a  (hird  attack,  but  dropped  Ihem  quickly  over  the 
region  of  his  stomach,  and,  rising  hurriedly  and  unsteadily,  reireaicd  for  tb« 
door,  mullering,  as  he  went,  "but  dang  me  if  I  banker  artcr  it." 
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The  other  itory,  which  is  even  better,  hu  been  told  in  i  variety  of  ways, 
but  this  is  the  most  finished  version: 

A  Massachusetts  regiment  during  the  civil  war  was  encamped  near  the  estate 
of  a  wealthy  planter.  A  city-bred  private,  having  shot  a  tame  crow  on  the 
planter's  ground,  was  discovered  by  the  owner  with  the  bird  in  his  possession. 
Seizing  the  private's  musket,  which  iay  on  the  ground,  the  irate  planter  cried, 
"  As  you've  killed  my  crow,  you've  got  to  eat  it."  There  was  no  escape,  and 
the  private  had  to  eat.    After  a  few  mouthfuls,  the  planter  asked,  with  a  grin, — 

"  How  do  you  like  ciow  ?" 
■"Well,"  was  the  reply,  "I  kin  cat  it,  but  I  don't  hanker  arter  it." 

"AH  right," said  the  planter  1  "you've  done  pretty  well.  Here,  take  your 
gun  and  get  o£" 

But  no  sooner  was  the  gun  in  the  soldier's  hands  than  he  pointed  it  at  the 
planter,  saying,  "Now  you've  got  to  eat  your  share  of  crow," 

And  the  planter,  swearing  and  spluttering,  was  forced  lo  obey.  Next  day 
the  planter  came  into  camp  and  reported  lo  the  colonel  that  he  had  been 
insulted  by  a  Federal  soldier.  Strict  orders  had  been  issued  against  insulting 
or  injuring  residents.  The  planter's  description  served  to  bring  the  soldier 
before  the  impromptu  tribunal. 

"  Did  you  ever  see  this  gentleman  before  f"  asked  the  colonel. 

"Oh, ya-as,"  drawled  the  soldier  ;  "we — ah — we  dined  together  yesterday." 

Crovr,  To  plnck,  poll,  or  pick  a.    This  English  phrase,  standing  alone, 

for  nothing,  a  crow  being  a  valueless  bird.  To  pluck  a  crow  with  one— «>., 
lo  have  a  quarrel  with  him — seems  to  be  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  older 
phrase,  equivalent  to  "  I  have  a  little  affair  lo  settle  with  him."  The  unpopular 
character  of  the  bird  would  add  to  the  force  of  the  threat.  An  attempt  has 
been  unsuccessfully  made  to  prove  that  the  word  crow  is  a  corruption  of  crec, 
pronounced  <TV,  a  French  word  sometimes  used  for  whiskers.  So  the  phrase 
would  mean,  "  I  will  pull  whiskers  with  him."  From  the  strictly  humorous 
point  of  view  this  etymon  has  merit.  In  Ireland,  aS  well  as  in  some  parts  of 
America,  it  seems  the  proper  thing  for  the  threatened  party  to  answer,  "  And 
I've  got  a  bag  to  hold  the  feathers," 

That  you  ud  I  muit  pull  a  crow. 

We'll  phick  A  crow  IDgetho'. 

CtwudyiifETrtri.Ka.w. 
Cmidty  Is  olemenoy.    Hamlet  was  not  the  first  person  who  said,— 
I  must  b<  Qtiel  ODiy  10  be  kind. 

The  Italians  have  a  proverb.  "  Sometimes  clemency  is  cruelty  and  cruelty 
is  clemency."  which  has  been  made  memorable  over  all  similar  allocutions 
because  Catherine  de  M^dicis  quoted  it  lo  still  the  scruples  of  her  son  and 
nerve  him  for  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 

Crrlng  Rt  Birth.  In  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  vii.  3,  occurs  this  well- 
known  verse :  "  When  I  was  born,  I  drew  in  the  common  air,  and  fell  upon 
tbe  earth,  which  is  of  like  nature,  and  the  first  voice  which  I  uttered  was 
crying,  as  all  others  do."  Lacretius  has  a  parallel  passage  which  may  thus 
be  translated  : 


The  iD&nl,  u  lociii  u  Nitun  irith  erU  pangs  < 
of  iu  motba  iUD  tlH  n(liiu  of  liglit.  llct,  bke  >  ■ 


tlH  n(liiu  of  liglit. Tio,  !Uk  1  -ilor  cut  OUI  from  ih.  wn.cj.  naktd  uj 
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Shakespeare  may  have  had  Lucretius  in  mind  when  he  wroie. — 

Tbov  mutt  be  padcQC  w«  came  cryins  hither: 

When  we  ore  bom,  we  cry,  Ihdl  wc  w  came 
To  ibil  gttai  ittge  of  fooU. 

Among  the  parallels  between  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  dwelt  on  with  special 
'    *  ■       -  by  the  Baconians  is  the  following,  as  compared  with  the  above: 

WhU,  llicn,  icmaini  but  thai  we  iliil  ibotlld  cry 


both  in  Druminond  and  in  Bishop  King.     Sir  William  Jtines  has  translated 
from  the  Persian  a  fine  quotation  in  which  the  same  thought  is  made  to  point 

a  noble  moral : 

On  pannt  kikee*.  a  naked  new-barn  child^ 

So  Uve,  that,  liaking  in  thy  but  long  >]«p. 

Calm  thou  may'w  tmile,  while  all  around  ihee  weep. 
On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  quoting  from  Aristotle  on  "Animals" 
in  his  commonplace  books,  has  the  query, — 

Why,  Ihoogh  »me  children  hive  been  heard  id  cry  In  the  womb,  yet  >d  Eew  cry  at  tlieir 

In  the  same  connection  he  notes  that  children,  according  to  the  same 
authority.  "  though  they  cry,  weep  not  till  after  tbrty  days,  or,  as  Scaliger 
expresselh  it,  vagiunt  sed  octilis  siccis." 

Cnlbono?  This  I^atin  phrase,  which  really  means  "Who  gains  by  it?" 
"  To  whose  advantace  is  it  ?"  is  constantly  misapplied  in  the  sense  of  "  What's 
the  good  of  it  T'  and  in  this  sense  has  become  authorized  by  the  us^e  of  the 
best  writers  and  speakers.  The  origin  of  the  exptession  was  as  foltows, 
When  Lucius  Caasius.  a  man  of  stern  severity,  sat  as  quzstnr  judicii  in  a 
murder  trial,  he  always  instructed  the  judices,  or  jurymen,  to  seek  lor  a  motive 
bjr  asking,  Cui  bono  f  (U..  Cui  bono  fuerit  ?)  "  Who  was  benefited  ?"  by  the 
crime.  The  maxim  |>3ssed  into  a  proverb,  and  was  immortalized  by  Cicero,  who 
quoted  it  in  the  Second  Philippic  and  in  the  orations  for  Milo  and  Rosdus. 

Cup.  There's  manj  a  allp  twlxt  the  t;np  and  tbe  lip.  In  one  form 
or  other  this  proverb  is  fotiiid  in  the  folk-savings  of  most  European  coun. 
tries,  and  it  was  current  among  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks.  Lycophron  tells 
this  story  of  its  origin.  Ancxus,  son  of  Poseidon  and  Alia,  was  a  king  of  the 
Leieges  In  Samos,  who  took  esi>ecial  pleasure  in  the  cultivation  of  the  eta|>e 
and  prided  himself  upon  his  numerous  vineyards.  In  his  eagerness  he  un' 
mercifully  overtaxed  the  slaves  who  worked  there.  A  seer  announced  that 
for  his  cruelty  he  would  not  live  to  taste  the  wine  from  his  grapes.  The 
harvest  passed  safely,  and  then  the  wine-making,  and  Ancxus,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  cup  containing  the  first  tuby  drops,  mocked  at  the  seer's  prophecy. 
But  the  prophet  replied. "  Many  things  happen  between  the  cup  and  the  lip." 
lust  then  a  cry  was  raised  that  a  wild  boar  had  liroken  into  the  vineyard,  and 
the  king,  setting  down  his  untasted  cup,  hurried  off  to  direct  the  chase,  but 
was  himself  slain  by  the  boar. 
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CSapar.  There  is  a  ^miliar  Scotch  saying,  "  He  that  will  to  Cupar  maun 
to  Cupar"  (quoted  in  Scott's  "  Antiquary  ),  equivalent  to  "  A  wiirul  man  will 
have  his  way."  Cupar  being  the  head -quarters  of  all  the  judicial  business  of 
Fife  County,  all  disputes  were  caixied  there  to  1>e  settled,  and  the  proverb  was 
applied  to  Ihc  headstrong  who  would  go  to  law  against  the  advice  of  ciders. 
There  is  a  story  of  two  men  convicted  of  hiirse-  or  sheep-stealing ;  one  was 
caught  and  condemned  to  death  ;  the  other  escaped  arrest  till  his  curiosity  ted 
farm  Co  go  to  Cupar  lo  see  his  friend  executed,  where  he  was  identified  and 
shared  the  same  fate.  The  above  proverb  ma^  have  arisen  from  this  incident. 
Cupar  had  an  eiccsBive  number  of  lawyers  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
and  litigation  seems  to  have  been  its  chief  industry.  "Cupar  justice"  was 
sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  Jeddart  justice  (;.  v.). 

Cupa  thttt  obeor  bat  not  inebriate, — usually  misquoted  in  the  ungular. 
The  phrase  occurs  in  Cowper's  "  Task  :" 

And  while  the  bubbling  ind  loud-hiniDg  iirti 

Hirowv  up  ft  MHuny  column,  uid  Ihe  cuh 

So  let  ui  wvlconte  peacetuL  evcnipf  in. 

nuU'.nl.r  Evtniiv.  Book  i».,  I.  34, 
Bishop  Berkeley  had  already  applied  the  epithet  to  his  favorite  tat-waler, 
which  be  describes  as  "of  a  nature  so  mild  and  benign  and  proportioned  to 
Ihe  human  constitution  as  to  warm  without  heating,  to  cheer  but  nut  inebriate." 
(A>u,par.ai7.) 

Whll  a  deUcMe  ipeculMtion  il  b.  ifler  driukinc  ohole  goblEU  a(  le*,— 
Tbc  cupt  thai  cheer  bol  not  loebrialej 
■nd  tfittinc  the  fiuno  auend  inio  Ihe  brain,  to  til  considering  whu  we  th«ll  have  for  lappcr,^ 
wi  and  a  ruher,  or  rabbit  unoibered  in  ddidu,  or  «i  excclleni  veml  cudet  [ — Haiutt  :  On 
Gttnc*  y^mnuy, 

Coifew.  It  seems  Utile  short  of  heresy  to  question  the  tradition  that 
curfew  [Fr.  convre-feu)  came  into  England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  or  to 
combat  the  good  old  definition  sanctioned  by  so  many  authorities,  "The 
ringing  of  an  evening  bell,  originally  a  signal  to  the  inhabitants  lo  cover  lires, 
extinguish  lights,  and  retire  to  rest,  instituted  by  William  the  Conqueror." 

The  nursery  historian  has  waxed  sentimental  over  the  wrongs  of  the  con- 
quered Saxon,  and  has  conjured  up  pictures  that  must  be  baltn  10  the  down- 
trodden CelL     Even  Thomson  tells  us,— 

The  ihiverin^  wrctchci  at  the  curfew  toiind 
Dejected  ujnk  iDlo  ibelr  tordid  beds. 

But  the  tPtnrrr-feu  was  known  before  William's  time,  both  in  England  and 
on  the  Continent  He  did,  indeed,  issue  an  edict  on  the  subject ;  and  although 
this  edict  may  incidentally  have  helped  lo  put  down  the  Saion  beer-clubs,  which 
were  hotbeds  of  political  conspiracies,  its  primary  aim  was  as  a  precaution 
against  fire.  That  danger  was  an  ever-present  one  in  days  of  chimneyless 
wooden  houses.  The  ancient  city  ordinances  of  London  abound  in  stringent 
fire  regulations.  None  of  Ihem,  however,  were  more  effective  than  the  "  cover- 
fire"  bell,  which  as  far  back  as  Ihe  lime  of  King  Alfred  was  rung  in  certain 
placevin  England.  William's  edict  rendered  compulsory  an  ancient  custom. 
But  it  was  a  wise  legislative  act,  and  not  a  bit  of  arbitrary  tyranny-  We  find 
plenty  of  early  traces  of  Ihe  custom  or  its  equivalent,  as,  for  instance,  the 
blowing  of  a  horn  at  Ihe  market.place,  in  Continental  Europe. 

Il  is  a  curious  instance  of  the  conservative  tendency  of  the  rural  mind  in 
England  that  the  custom  of  ringing  the  curfew  should  have  so  long  survived 
its  original  significance. 

Coriew  is  still  religiously  tolled  in  many  hundreds  of  towns  and  villages, 
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either  all  the  year  round,  or — which  is  atill  more  usual — from  September  to 
April.  No  part  of  the  limgdom  can  claim  it  as  a  suecial  proof  of  its  adhe- 
rence to  a  primitive  simplicit]^.  Geographically  considered,  its  survivals  are  by 
no  means  uiiinslructive.  It  tnlls  froni  the  Isk  of  Wight  in  the  south,  through 
Kent  and  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Suffolk,  NorTolk,  Lincoln,  York,  Durham,  and 
Northumberland,  and  even  across  the  border,  in  the  Scotch  lowlands.  And 
it  can  be  traced  again  through  Cumberland  and  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Derby- 
shire,  Staifurd,  Nous,  Leicestershire,  Worcestershire,  Shropshire,  Hertford- 
shire, Monmouthshire,  down  to  Devon  and  DorscL  It  is,  in  short,  perpetu- 
ated all  over  the  kingdom.  Here  and  there  it  has  become  identified  with 
local  customs.  At  Newcastle,  until  it  was  discontinued,  it  was  the  signal  for 
shutting  the  shops.  At  Durham,  again  (where  it  is  tolled  at  nine  o'clock),  it 
heralds  the  closing  uf  the  college  gales  ;  while  in  many  Cheshire  and  York- 
shire villages  it  has  fur  centuries  warned  farmers  to  lock  up  their  cattle  lor  the 
night.  The  almost  universal  hour  at  which  it  is  lolled  is  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  although  here  and  there  it  is  rung  instead  at  seven  and  nine  o'docL 
In  some  places,  too,  there  is  a  morning  curfew,  a  curious  variation.  At  Slow, 
for  instance,  it  is,  or  was  lately,  rung  as  early  as  four  A.M.,  and  »t  Tamworth 
at  the  more  reasonable  hour  of  six.  At  Waltham  in  the  Wolds,  again,  a 
grateful  farmer,  who  was  lost  in  the  snow  and  found  his  way  home  by  its 
sound,  left  a  field  to  endow  a  five-o'clock  curfew  forever. 

The  facts,  indeed,  plainly  show  that  the  custom  has  kept  its  hold  on  the 

Eopular  sympathies  through  all  the  ages.  The  Pilgrims  and  the  Puritans 
rought  it  over  with  them  to  New  England,  where  the  curfew  bell  is  still  rung 
in  many  towns  and  villages.  In  the  *'  Bells  of  Lynn,"  Longfellow  appeals  to 
the  "curfew  of  the  selling  sun"  as  heard  at  Nahant ;  and  other  allusions  are 
freely  found  in  our  native  poets. 

Cuspidor.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this  word  was  invented  by  the 
manufacturers  of  a  new  style  of  spittoon  who  are  credited  with  a  classic  wit. 
The  Latin  verb  cuspido  means  to  sharpen,  to  point,  and  seems  to  give  no  clue 
to  cuspidor.  But  there  is  a  noun  cuipis  from  the  same  root,  which  means  a 
sharp-pointed  weapon,  a  lance,  a  spit ;  and  here  we  find  the  punning  origin 
of  Ihe  word ;  thus,  cuspis,  a  spit )  cnspido,  the  thing  which  points  the  spit 
This  seems  rather  farfetched,  the  more  so  that  there  is  a  Portuguese  verb 
riupir,  to  spit,  and  the  nouns  from  the  Same  root  are  cuspe,  spittle  ;  cuspidor,  a 
spitler,  a  spitting  man  ;  and  iusfidtira,  spitting-bux.  The  Spanish  equivalent 
k  ticupidor,  a  spitting  man.  But  both  the  Spunish  and  the  Portuguese  words 
must  be  referred  to  the  Latin  coiispurre,  to  spit. 

Cut  one's  stick,  to  make  aft,  to  leave,  lo  escape.     This  c     . 
pression  is  thought  to  refer  lo  the  cutting  of  a  staff  from  a  hedge  o' 
the  occasion  of  a  journev.     A   Latin  equivalent  is  the  "  CoDige  sarcmulas" 
("Collect  the  ba^s")  of  Juvenal,  while  a  curious  though   accidental   parallel 
iicciirs  in  Zechariah  xi,  lo,  where  the  cutting  of  a  stick  is  described  as  Ihe 
symbol  of  breaking  a  friendly  covenant.     The  phrase  is  sometimes  humor- 
ously elaborated  into  "lo  amputate  one's  mahogany." 
"  Cm  down  the  bloody  horde  I" 
Cried  Mcagber  of  the  iwocd, 

Bui  the  be«  uk  1  onmy  made 

Wu  lo  cut  bii  own  Hick  traa  Ihe  Slumum  ifaon. 

Thmiiiwav:  SallU t/ Limirick. 
In  the  days  of  American  slavery  Ihe  advertisements  of  runaway  negroes 
were  emiKllished  with  pictures  of  the  fugitives  carrying  a  stick  and  a  bundle 
over  their  shoulders. 
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D.      -' 

D,  the  fourth  letter  of  the  English,  as  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Phoenician 
alphabets, — the  delta  of  the  Greeks,  the  daleth,  "  door,"  of  the  Phoenicians.  As 
the  initial  of  the  Latin  denarius,  the  original  name  also  of  the  English  penny,  d, 
(lower-case  and  almost  invariably  in  italic)  is  used  as  the  sign  for  penny  or 
pence  ;  />.,  £  s.  </.,  =  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The  triangular  shape 
of  the  Greek  capital  A  gained  the  name  of  delta  for  many  triangular  spaces 
or  surfaces,  and  especially  for  triangular  islands  or  alluvial  tracts  enclosed 
within  the  diverging  branches  of  a  river,  as  the  Delta  of  the  Nile,  etc 

Dagger  Scene  in  the  House  of  Commona.  During  the  French  Revo- 
lution, Burke  created  a  dire  sensation  by  suddenly  throwing  a  dagger  upon 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons,  vociferating,  "  There  is  French  frater- 
nity for  you !  Such  is  the  poniard  which  French  Jacobins  would  plunge  in 
the  heart  of  our  sovereign."  This  theatrical  exhibition  startled  the  House 
for  a  moment,  then  raised  a  titter,  which  expanded  into  a  roar  when  Sheridan 
said,  "The  gentleman  has  brought  his  knife  with  him ;  but  whtre's  thefork?'^ 
Twiss,  in  his  "  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,"  says  that  **  The  dagger  had  been  sent  to 
a  manufacturer  at  Birmingham  as  a  pattern,  with  an  order  to  make  a  large 
quantity  like  it.  At  that  time  the  order  seemed  so  suspicious  that,  instead 
of  executing  it,  he  came  to  London  and  called  on  my  father  at  the  Secretary 
of  State's  office  to  inform  him  of  it  and  ask  his  advice,  and  he  left  the  pat- 
tern with  him.  Just  after,  Mr.  Burke  called,  on  his  way  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  upon  my  father  mentioning  the  subject  to  him,  he  borrowed 
the  dagger  to  show  in  the  House.  They  walked  down  to  the  House  together, 
and  when  Mr.  Burke  had  made  his  speech,  my  father  took  the  dagger  again 
and  kept  it  as  a  curiosity." 

Dago.  This  word,  now  generally  applied  to  Italians  all  over  the  United 
States,  originated  in  Louisiana,  where  it  at  first  denoted  people  of  Spanish 
birth  or  parentage,  but  was  gradually  extended  so  as  to  apply  to  Italians  and 
Portuguese  also.  It  is  undoubtedly  a  corruption  of  Diego  (James),  a  common 
name  among  Spaniards,  San  Diego  being  their  patron  saint. 

Daisy,  in  American  slang,  a  humorous  and  sometimes  a  sarcastic  term  of 
endearment  or  admiration.  It  may  have  had  its  origin  in  Dickens's  '*  David 
Copperfield,"  where  Steerforth  says  to  young  Copperfield.  "  David,  my  daisy, 
you  are  so  innocent  of  the  worm.  Let  me  call  you  my  daisy,  as  it  is  so 
refreshing  to  find  one  in  these  corrupt  days  so  innocent  and  unsophisticated. 
My  dear  Copperfield,  the  daisies  of  the  field  are  not  fresher  than  you." 

Damn  'with  faint  praise.  This  expressive  phrase  occurs  in  Pope's 
famous  characterization  of  Addison  as  Atticus  : 

Should  such  a  man,  too  fond  to  rule  alone. 
Bear,  like  the  Turk,  no  brother  near  the  throne. 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  assent  with  civil  leer, 
And  without  sneering,  teach  the  rest  to  sneer, 
Willing  to  wound,  and  yet  afraid  to  strike, 
Just  hmt  a  fault,  and  hesitate  dislike. 

Prologu*  to  the  Satires. 

There  is  a  faint  anticipation  in  Wycherley*s  **  Double  Dealer,"  "  and  libels 
everybody  with  dull  praise."    But  a  closer  parallel  is  in  Phineas  Fletcher,--* 
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So  muTOh  wlut  he  makct,  imd  pnvmg  mosF,  dupTuscA. 

Tilt  Pur/It  Island,  CulD  vii. 

DamiuUoD,  DiatlUcd.  Robert  Hall,  according  to  his  biogtapher,  Gr«e- 
oty,  being  once  asked  for  a  glass  of  brandy  and  water,  indignantly  replied, 
■'  Call  things  by  their  right  names  !  Glass  of  brandy  and  water  I  That  is  the 
current,  but  not  the  appropriale  name  ;  ask  iur  a  glass  of  liquid  fire  and  dis- 
tilled damnation  I"  Was  he  thinking  of  Pythagoras,  of  whom  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius  said,  "  He  calls  drunkenness  an  expression  identical  with  ruin"  F  Or  trf 
Cyril  Tourneur  in  "  The  Revenger's  Tragedy"  ? 


fell,  damned  id  evcRuiiDg  fjaoi 

The  third  line  is  taken  from  Cowper's  rendition  of  a  lin< 
ChimRl  wiiti  ihafoelisli  whiKliog  of  ■  ui 


It  may  also  be  found  in  Savage  : 

And  ^lotify  vrhnl  cIk  il  diicnned  lo  ^mc. 


Dance.  To  danoe  attendance,  to  wail  upon  another,  lo  be  at  his  beck 
and  call,  tu  be  icrvile  or  unduly  obsequious.  The  reference  is  lo  the  ancient 
custom  at  marriages  when  the  bride  was  forced  to  dance  with  all  who  asked 
her :  "Then  must  ihe  poore  brydc  kepe  foote  with  all  dauncers,  and  refuse 
none,  how  scabbed,  foule,  droncken,  rude,  and  shameless  soever  he  be" 
(CURIsn-BN  ;  Slaa  a/  Malrimony,  1543). 

■     id  ihouglB 


They  hud  puud  so  much  booeaty  amoDg  ihem 
(A(  Icui.  EDod  maooen)  u  Dal  ihui  to  sufTer 
A^nun  d*  ail  pUce.  uid  m  doot  our  tHvor. 


-To  lead  one 
wife,  to  make  one  enjoy  what  is  known  as  "  a  parrot  anif  monkey  ti 
allusion  being  to  the  complicated  dances  of  the  past,  when  all  followed  the 
leader  Ihrou^  a  maze  of  evolutions.    To  make  another  dance  Ic 

or  at  one's  bidding,  meaning  to  have  him  '■"■!- •  ■».■.■">>  "  - 

Ihe  myths  and  legends  of  magic  rods  or  mi 
bystanders  or  listeners  to  dancing  whether  they  wished  it  or  noL  It  is  said 
that  shortly  before  Bismarck's  retirement,  Ihe  Emperor  William  II.  found  him 
in  the  royal  nursery  fiddling  with  great  glee,  while  the  little  princes  and  prin- 
cesses were  dancing.  "  That  is  the  fourth  generation  of  Hohenzollerns  whom 
you  have  made  dance  to  your  music,"  was  William's  dry  commenL 

Danoa  of  Torches,  a  dance  performed  at  Ihe  royal  palace  in  Berlin  on  all 
weddings  in  the  royal  family  of  Prussia,  the  torch-bearers  being  Ihe  ministers 
oi  stiile  and  Ihe  highest  court  ckargta.     Here  is  a  description  of  Ihe  dance  as 
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peribnned  at  (he  marri^e  festivities  or  the  Prince  of  Prussia  with  Ihe  Prin- 
cess of  Bavaria.  December  3,  iSzi.  The  musicians  having  first  been  placed  on 
the  stage  of  solid  silver,  in  tlie  White  Halt,  Ihe  tie wly- married  pair,  preceded  by 
sii  tieulcn ant-generals  and  six  niiniiters  of  stale,  two  by  two,  all  holding  white 
lorches,  made  the  tour  of  Ihe  hall,  saluting  the  company  as  they  went  The 
princess  then  gave  her  hand  to  the  king  or  emperor,  the  prince  to  the  queen, 
Ihe  iting  to  the  queen-mother,  and  Ihe  reigning  queen  to  Prince  Henry,  and 
•  ihe  princes  and  princesses  following,  led  up  the  dance  in  like  professional 
manner.  Then  followed  another  curious  ceremony,  the  distribution  among 
the  guests  of  the  bride's  garter.  Of  course  the  real  garter  is  usually  not 
uifficient  10  give  more  than  a  ahred  of  a  fibre  of  the  materia)  composing 
the  garter,  and  instead  of  il,  piece*  of  silk,  three  inches  long,  woven  m  the 
colors  of  the  bride's  hose,  stamped  with  her  monogram  and  a  crown  and 
bingcd  with  silver,  are  diBtribuled. 

DftDoiiig  dttyB  aie  ov«r.  A  popular  locution,  meaning  that  youth  and  its 
lollies  and  pleasures  are  over.  It  occurs  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  and  in 
Shakespeare : 

Date  not  do  an  111  thing.  Plutarch,  in  his  essay  "  Of  Bashfulness,"  tells 
m  that  Xenophanes  said,  "  I  confess  my.ielf  ihe  greatest  coward  in  Ihe  world, 
£»  I  dare  not  do  an  ill  thing."  Was  this  in  Hacbelh's  mind  when  he  said 
(Act  i.,  Sc.  ;),— 

Who  tk^  do  monu  none  t' 
and  again,  in  Act  iii.,  Sc  4.  addressing  Banquo's  Ghost,— 
What  mm  dart,  1  dare : 

AppriHch  ihou  like  the  ni^«t  Ruuiu  bear, 

Thmnned  rtiinoceros,  or  ifii  Hyrcu  dgti. 

Take  mbv  mhape  but  ihat,  and  my  tinn  Dcrvct 

Sbdl  never  trimble. 

Pope  has  a  fine  line  in  his  translation  of  Ihe  "  Odyssey"  (Bk.  ii.,  1.  30S).— 

And  wh«hegr™iiy  ihoughl,  he  nobly  dered  ; 

which  Lowell  has  imitated : 

Andwhal  Ihey  due  10  dieim  of,  due  10  do. 

Daxet  To  take  a.  A  colloquial  expression,  meaning  to  receive  a  challenge 
without  accepting  it,  slill  surviving  in  the  Middle  States,  and  locally  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  Slates  and  in  England.  It  has  good  literary  authority  at 
Its  back,  as  the  verb  to  dare,  or  to  give  the  date,  in  the  sense  of  to  challenge, 
to  provoke  to  action,  especially  by  implying  a  lack  of  courage  to  accept  a  chal- 
lenge, is  fbund  in  Shakespeare  and  his  contemporaries. 
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Daik  Age*,  a  vague  and  misleading  title  ap^ied  to  those  ages  of  which 
Coleridge  hapiiily  says  that  we  are  in  the  dark.  Thongh  the  degree  of  intelli- 
gence was  diffetent  at  difternrt'  points  of  the  Middle  Agea,  no  one  who  has 
studied  that  epoch  with  any  attention  couIiT  assert  that  there  was  thioughout 
Western  Europe  a  dead  level  either  of  intellectual  life  or  of  the  absence  of 
intellectual  life  in  any  given  century. 

indiiuucnt  whcnb^  we  yd  live  u  dvilLzed  meawnr  Driginated  or  peirfccled.li  MillcDnJum  of     • 
DuHumi  on  ih«  failh  di  certain  long  u«  Pedanlt,  who  rtckooed  everyihbiB  bumi  bccnute 
ChrVKilDrM  had  nol  y«  conw,  ud  no  Greek  roon  grew  Ehere,— C^tKLVU.  on  Ta/ZsT'i  Sarvtf 
^GtrmaK  PailTy,Bn%\t,a.\\y  publiihcd  in  iSji. 

Dark  hone,  an  unforeEiecn  or  cornprumisc  candidate  in  a  political  contesL 
The  term  is  borrowed  from  Ihe  lurt  There  ia  a  custom  among  racing-men 
of  training  a  horse  in  secret,  or  "  keeping  him  dark,"  so  that  his  powers  may 
be  unknown  lo  Ihe  belling  world  until  the  very  day  of  Ihe  race.  Hence 
jockeys  freq^uenlly  say  that  "the  dark  horse  will  win  the  race."  It  is  nol  a 
hr  cry  from  jockeydoni  (o  the  world  of  politics. 

The  lir«  favonle  wu  never  benrd  of;  [be  lecond  favorite  wu  ntver  letn  after  the  du- 
tboughl  of  mahed  pui  the  grandstand  m  iweeping  triumph. — DisitAKU :    Tkt  Youmg  Dmkt. 

Darkeat  hotir  ts  just  before  dawn,  an  old  English  proverb  which  ei 
presses  more  poetically  ihe  homelier  adages,  "  When  things  are  at  the  won 
they  soonest  mend,"  "  When  bale  ii  highest,  boot  is  nighest,"  "The  longei 
day  will  have  an  end,"  "After  a  storm  comes  a  calm,"  and  finds  an  equivi. 
lent  in  other  languages,  as  in  French,  "  By  dint  of  going  wrong  all  will  come 
righl;"  in  Italian,  ■•Til  is  the  eve  of  well  j''  in  Persian,  "  It  is  at  the  narrowest 
pari  of  the  defile  lliat  the  valley  begins  to  open,"  and  in  Hebrew,  "  When  the 
tale  of  bricks  is  doubled,  MoEics  comes."  That  the  nights,  as  a  rule,  are 
darkest  jusi  before  dawn  is  doubtless  true,  for  the  moon  has  then  reached  far 
on  to  Ihe  western  hortiuii,  while  the  sun  is  still  below  iha  eastern  horiion. 

Be«»ie  of  dopenwe  itepi ;  the  darken  day, 

o  morrow,  w        ve  (*"j^^;^j_,^^  Almrm. 
And  Shakespeare,— 

Mi^ih,  An  \i,  5c.  3. 
e  abound  in  literature. 

"Para- 

Yu  rrom  lb»e  flimei 
No  ligbi,  but  rmtlier  daikncH  vjtiUc. 
This  has  been  ollen  imitated,  nolably  by  Browning: 

The  evil  ii  null,  ii  naught,  ii  tilence  impiyLiiE  >aund, 
Th^ophile  de  Viau,  a  contemporary  of  Milton,  has  the  line. — 

("One  hears  nothing  but  silence,  one  see 
close  a  parallel  to  the  Milloiilc  phrase  tl 
coincidence. 
Daob  It !    This  expletive,  which  looks  as  if  it  might  be  a  fellow-euphemism 

with  blank  tl,  or  a  substitute  far it,  literally  means  Confound  it  I  from  the 

now  obsolescent  sense  of  10  dash  =  to  coiifuuiid,  10  abash.     The  inteijecijon 
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comes  to  us  immediately  through  the  Fren'ch  deshait^  dehaity  deket^  affliction, 
misfortune,  and  in  old  English  appears  in  the  form  datheit  or  dahet : 

Dahct  habbe  that  ilkc  fatsK 
That  futeth  his  own  nest. 

Th*  Otui  and  tht  Nightingale, 

The  verb  was  still  used  in  this  sense  in  the  time  of  Pope  : 

Dash  the  proud  gamester  in  his  gilded  car. 

Imitations  qf  Horace ,  II.,  i.  X07. 

Dauphin  of  France.  This  title  was  given  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  King 
of  France  under  the  Valois  and  Bourbon  dynasties.  The  Counts  of  Albon 
and  Grenoble  assumed  the  title  of  Counts  of  Vienne,  of  whom  Guy  VIII.  is 
said  to  have  been  surnamed  Le  Dauphin^  because  he  wore  a  dolphin  as  an 
emblem  on  his  helmet  or  shield.  The  surname  remained  to  his  descendants, 
who  were  styled  Dauphins,  and  the  country  which  thev  governed  was  called 
Dauphin^.  Humbert  II.  de  la  Tour  de  Pisa,  the  last  ot  the  Dauphin  dynasty, 
gave  UD  his  sovereignty  by  treaty  to  King  Philippe  de  Valois  in  1349.  From 
that  time  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  of  France  was  styled  Dauphin.  Since 
the  dethronement  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons  in  1830  the  title  of 
Dauphin  has  been  disused.  The  last  who  bore  it  was  the  Duke  of  Angou- 
l€me,  son  of  Charles  X. 

Day  after  the  fEdr,  an  English  proverbial  expression  (recorded  by  Hey- 
wood,  "  Proverbs,"  Part  I.,  ch.  viii.),  meaning  too  late.  Collins,  the  poet,  was 
once  in  love,  and  as  the  lady  was  a  day  older  than  himself,  he  used  to  say, 
jestingly,  that  **  he  came  into  the  world  a  day  after  the  fair." 

Day.  Better  the  day  better  the  deed,  an  English  proverb,  finding  its 
analogue  in  the  French  **  Bon  jour,  bon  ceuvre,"  or  less  concisely,  "  Aux  bons 
jours  les  bonnes  oeuvres."  The  evident  meaning  is  that  the  goodness  of  a 
eood  deed  is  enhanced  by  its  being  done  on  a  good  day, — f'.tf.,  a  Sunday  or 
holy  day.  But  it  is  often  jestingly  perverted  to  mean  that  a  bad  or  question- 
able action  is  sanctified  by  being  done  on  a  Sunday.  Chief  Justice  Holt  made 
use  of  the  expression  in  Sir  William  Moore's  case  (2  Raymond ^s  Reports^  1028) 
on  application  for  discharge  out  of  custody  of  a  prisoner  taken  on  a  Sunday : 
*'The  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  are  of  another  opinion,  but  I  cannot 
satisfy  myself  with  their  reasons.  I  think  the  better  day  the  better  deed." 
Matthew  Henry,  a  pronounced  Sabbatarian,  paraphrases  the  proverb,  *'  The 
better  day,  the  worse  deed,"  in  his  Commentaries  :  Genesis  iii. 

Day,  I  have  lost  a  (L.,  **  Diem  perdidi  1").  This  was  the  exclamation  of 
the  Emperor  Titus  (known  to  his  admirers  as  the  "  Delight  of  Mankind"), 
which,  Suetonius  tells  us,  was  made  one  night  at  supper,  on  reflecting  that  he 
had  done  nothing  for  any  one  that  day. 

"  I've  lost  a  day," — the  prince  who  nobly  cried. 
Had  been  an  emperor  without  his  crown. 

Young  :  Night  Thoughts ^  II.,  1.  99. 

In  the  preface  to  NichoFs  work  on  "  Autographs,"  among  other  albums 
noticed  by  him  as  being  in  the  British  Museum  is  that  of  David  Krieg,  with 
Jacob  BoDart*s  autograph  and  the  verses, — 

Virtus  sua  gloria. 
**  Think  that  day  lost  whose  descending  sun 
Views  from  thy  hand  no  noble  action  done." 

Bobart  died  about  1726.  He  was  a  son  of  the  celebrated  botanist  of  that 
name.  But  the  quotation-marks  in  which  the  lines  arc  enclosed  indicate  that 
they  were  copitd  and  not  original.     In  Suniford*s  "  Art  of  Reading,"  third 
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edilion,  p.  37  (BoElon,  1803),  the  lines  occur  in  the  more  familiir  and  more 
rhythmical  form, — 

Couni  tlii(4*]r  Imi  whoK  loK-dncendiiig  tuD 

The  precept  of  Pliny,  "  Nulla  dies  sine  linea"("No  day  without  a  line"), 
appiiea  the  uine  senliment  10  literary  workers.  Chamfort  says,  "The  most 
completely  lost  of  all  days  is  that  on  which  one  haa  not  laughed." 

DOBd  man,  or  Dead  nuMlne,  a  colloquialism  for  an  empty  bottle,  pos- 
sibly in  humorous  recoKnition  of  the  lict  that  the  spirits  have  departed.  But 
the  French  alao  have  the  same  phrase,  un  corps  morl,  a  dead  body,  for  which 
there  can   be  no  punning  pretext     A  famous  old  drinking-song  has  this 

William  IV.,  when  Duke  of  Clarence,  once  inadveitently  used  the  phrase, 
"Remove  the  dead  marines,"  in  the  presence  of  an  olficer  of  that  corps. 
"What  does  your  Highness  mean  by  marine F"  was  the  aligblly  indignant 
query.  "  I  mean  by  marine,"  replied  the  prince,  with  ready  tact  and  courtesy, 
"a  good  fellow  who  has  done  his  duty  and  is  prepared  to  do  it  again." 

Daad  ihmi'b  ahoes,  a  common  locution  for  property  which  can  only  be 
claimed  after  the  present  owner's  death.  Wailing  for  dead  men's  shoes  mean* 
looking  forward  for  an  inheritance. 

And  'ds  a  £«Dcnl  Ibooffbt  Uut  mcvt  men  u*e, 

Bui  yd  'lii  tedioas  miting  dead  meo'*  thoea. 

Dead-Sea  frni^  a  common  metaphor  for  hollow  and  unsatisfactory 
pleasures.  The  reference  is  to  the  apple  of  Sodnm,  (he  familiar  name  of  a 
species  of  yellow  fruit  which  grows  on  the  borders  of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  is 
extremely  bcauliful  to  the  eye,  but  bitter  to  the  taste  and  full  of  small  black 
grains,  not  unlike  ashes.  Hence  a  wide-spread,  (hough  erroneous,  belief  Ihat 
nothing  can  flourish  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a  belief  at  least  as 
ancient  as  Tacitus :  "  Whatever  the  earth  produces,  whether  by  the  prolific 
vigor  of  nature  or  the  cultivation  of  man,  nothing  ripens  to  perfection.  The 
herbage  may  shoot  up  and  the  trees  may  put  forth  their  blossoms  ;  they  may 
even  attain  Ihe  usual  appearance  of  maturity,  but,  with  this  florid  outside,  all 
within  turns  black  and  moulders  into  dust"  (Hutary,  v.  7.) 

GiMdiJy  they  plucked 

Near Ibatl^iumhioiutilH  when  Sadom  bmcd; 
Thi>  mon  delusive  nu  Ihe  touch,  but  lute 
Deceived  -.  Ifaey  fondly  thinking  10  (1^^ 
Their  appelile  with  gusl.  iDilead  of  fruit 
Cbewtd  Uiler  uhei,  wbich  th'  offended  (Ule 
With  •pitiering  noige  rejecled. 

Miltoh:  Parailiu  L*iI. 
Like  to  Ibe  applei  on  the  Dead.Sea  iboie, 

BvROH  :  CkiltU  HtrnU,  iii.  34. 
Like  Dead.Sea  fiviu  Ibai  tempi  the  eye 

"""'°^ooh:  l*S'^«i*.    Tlu Fir,.W.rikip^m. 
Dear  me  I  a  collirauial  expression  of  mild  surprise  or  pily,  is  plausibly  de- 
rived from  theltalianDwiBw/  My  God  I  or  from  Che  less  obvious  French  Z)i« 
mr/(anit,)GodheIpineI  Butfor  neither  etymon  is  there  any  external  evidence. 
The  negro  expression  which  spelled  phonetically  would  be  deah-me-sni  and 
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is  frequently  prononunced  as  a  single  word  is  merely  the  darky  equivalent  for 
Dear  me,  sirs  I. 

Ammi  CkUe. — Yes,  Rastus.  it  were  a  sad  case  ;  oneV  de  saddes'  dat  I  come  across.  De 
bov  was  jes'  mnnin'  across  de  railroad  track,  bringin'  home  a  watahmillion  from  mahket. 
When  he  crossed  de  track  he  sot  down,  absent-minded  like,  to  plug  de  million  ter  see  if  it  were 
ripe,  an'  a  train  come  along  and  cut  oft  both  his  legs. 

l/mcle  Rattut. — Deah  me,  suz;  ain't  dat  tarriblef  Did  you  heah  if  de  million  was 
ripe  t — America. 

Death.  An  interesting  collection  might  be  made  of  the  euphemisms  which 
poets  and  philosophers  have  invented  to  cover  up  the  ugly  fact  of  death. 
"Jam  vixisse"  ("  He  has  lived"),  said  Cicero.  And  another  favorite  Roman 
phrase  of  unknown  parentage  was  **  Abiit  ad  plures"  or  "ad  majores"  ("  He 
has  gone  to  the  majority").  (See  Majority.)  ••  Not  lost,  but  gone  before," 
was  Seneca's  phrase,  which  has  been  transferred  literally  by  Matthew  Henry 
to  his  "  Commentaries :  Matthew  ii.,"  and  adopted  with  slight  change  by 
Samuel  Rogers : 

Those  that  he  loved  so  long  and  sees  no  more. 
Loved  and  still  loves, — not  dead,  but  gone  before,— 
He  gathers  round  him. 

Human  Life. 

So  Thackeray  in  the  "  Roundabout  Papers  :** 

Those  who  are  gone,  you  have.  Those  who  departed  loving  you,  love  you  still :  and  you 
love  them  always.  They  are  not  really  gone,  those  dear  hearts  and  true :  they  are  onlv  gone 
into  the  next  room ;  and  you  will  presently  get  up  and  follow  them,  and  yonder  door  will  close 
upon  you,  and  you  will  be  no  more  seen. 

So  Charles  Lamb  in  his  poem  of  "  Hester"  (stanza  7) : 

Gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore. 

Nancy  Priest  Wakefield  has, — 

Over  the  river  they  beckon  to  me. 

Loved  ones  who've  gone  to  the  further  side. 

The  idea  of  a  river  is,  of  course,  a  survival  of  the  pagan  myth  of  the  river 
Styx,  which  divided  the  dead  from  the  living, — "  He  has  crossed  the  Styx" 
bemg  another  famous  classical  euphemism.  Bunyan  adapts  the  old  myth  to 
Christian  uses  when  he  makes  his  Pilgrim  cross  the  river.  Horace  calls 
death  the  supreme  journey,  "supremum  iter"  {^Carmina^  H.,  xvii.);  and  the 
general  idea  of  journeying  hence  is  expressed  in  the  following  locutions  from 
various  sources,  sacred  and  profane : 

To  depart.— />Ai/«^.  i.  33. 

To  go  hence  and  be  no  more. — Psalm  xxxix.  13. 

I  shall  go  the  way  whence  I  shall  not  return.— ^49^  xvi.  aa. 

That  undiscovered  country  from  whose  bourn  no  traveller  returns. — Shakbspbarb: 
Hamlet. 

Their  going  hence. — Shakbspbarb  :  King  Lear. 

Illic  unde  regant  redire  quenquam. — Catullus. 

"Slept  with  his  fathers"  occurs  thirty-five  times  in  the  Old  Testament. 

The  comparison  of  sleep  with  death  is,  m  fact,  a  universal  one  from  its  very 

obviousness.     "To  fall  asleep,"  "to  fall  on  sleep,"  is  frequently  met  with  in 

the  New  Testament    "  Longa  quies  et  ferreus  somnus,"  says  Virgil.     Here 

are  a  handful  of  similar  examples  from  the  moderns : 

Death  is  an  eternal  sleep. — Inscription  which  Joseph  Fouchi  caused  to  be  placed  on  all  the 
Parisian  cemeteries. 

To  die,  to  sleep. — Shakbspbarb  :  Hamlet. 
After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well. — Shakbspbarb  :  Macbeth. 
That  sweet  sleep  which  medicines  all  pain.— Shbllst  :  Julian  and  MmddaU. 
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And  here,  grouped  [<^ether,  are  a  few  miscellaneous  euphemiims  i 

Put  off  ihii  tabenucle. — 3  Ptt.  i.  14. 

Shufflnl  off  thli  motuJ  coU.— SmwE^ruii:  Hamtit. 

The  ufe  port,  the  pemcefu],  lilebl  ^wrc. — SoAHB  jEmrrOr 
Into  ifae  lilait  lud.~J.  G.  vox  Sous. 
Fl«th  u  a  ghidow.— /,>4  ijv.  9. 

Dwhiitlicsliuloworlife.— Tknhvhh:  Lrd and DimIIi. 
Fugcn  Bub  umbru  [lu  flee  uikdet  tbe  ihadovi]  — ViiiGiL- 

The  idea  of  Ihe  eqtialjty  of  death,  it  may  here  be  interjected,  is  commo* 
property.      A  few  instaticea  will  suffice  ; 

Dentil  nuikeg  equal  tbe  high  or  low.— HivwooD :  St  Mtrrj,  Frintdt. 
A>  mea  we  m  ill  equali  in  the  pnKDce  of  death.— Puiuus  Svhus:  Mtxim  I. 
Death  caU<  ye  to  the  crowd  of  cotDmon  men.— Jahd  Shulkt  :  Cufid  ^iJ  DnUA. 
The  palbi  of  glory  lead  but  to  tbe  grave, — Gaav  1  Elegy- 

Spubu  :  FmrrU  Qmrm,  II.,  Culo  1,,  5^ 


lut  to  go  on  with  our  • 

cum  pies  : 

That  dark  inn,  the  grave 

.-Si»tt:  Ltrd 

V^A. 

ULAV  :  £h«i. 

The  long  home.— £(<■/.  ill.  %. 

Gave  up  the  gho»  -Mm  xi..  30. 

Tbe  way  of  ill  tbt  earth. ->i<l.  iiiil.  14. 

Popular  proverbs  of  this  sort  usually  have  a  grotesque   flippancy  about 

To  Mrelch  (be  leg. 

To  yck  the  huckel. 

To  go  to  kingdom  come. 

To  bop  the  urig. 

To  pnu  hi  your  checka  (a  poker  tenn). 

It  would  seem  thai  the  Homeric  phrase  ^  n  na%.  which,  with  various 
inflectiors,  occurs  both  in  the  "  Iliad"  atid  in  ihe  "Odyssey,"  is  exactly' equiva- 
lent to  the  English  euphemistn  "if  anything  should  happen  lo  him,"  used 
daily  hy  people  who  have  no  idea  they  are  quoting  Homer. 

Mark  Twain,  in  "  Roughing  It,"  has  collected  a  number  of  Western  equiv- 


"  Up  the  AuDie, — tbroved  tip  the  ipongc,  you  unden 
"  Thrown  up  the  sponge  f" 
;;Ve,;kiaWlbeEu3et." 


'pedhim  V 


Death,  Call  no  man  happy  until  hia.  This  sentence  is  said  to  have 
been  uiiered  by  Solon  to  Crcesus,  King  of  L^dia  (Herodotus;  Clio,  32), 
which  Crcesus  repeated  when  he  was  on  the  funeral  pyre  (S7).  and  Iherel^ 
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Death,  One  of  the  neiv  temrs  o£    Arbuthnc 


o  Swift,  under 


dale  January  13,  1733,  apropos  of  (he  death  of  (heir  mulual  Triend  Gay,  sa, 
"Curll  (who  is  une  of  the  new  terrors  of  death)  has  been  wri(ing  leKers  (o 
CTcrybody  for  memoirs  of  his  life."  Curll  was  hi  the  habit  of  issuing  catch- 
penny "  Lives"  or  "  Remains"  on  the  decease  of  any  eminent  person.  Th« 
phrase  was  resurrected  or  hit  upon  independently  by  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  at 
■  banquet  given  by  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple  to  the  King  of  Holland. 
In  describing  the  guests,  he  said  of  I^ird  Campbell,  author  of  "The  Ijves  of 
the  Chancellors,"  "Then  there  is  our  noble  and  biographical  friend  who  has 
added  a  new  terror  lu  death"  (so  quoted  in  l^rd  St.  Leonard's  printed  cor- 
rections to  Campbell's  "  Lives."  iE6q).  Curiously  enough,  Campbell  (vol.  viL 
p.  163)  ascribes  the  phrase  to  Brougham  :  "  Brougham  delivered  a  very  warm 
panegyric  upon  the  ex 'Chancel  lor.  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  make 
i  _ .  J   _..!. 1   expiring  chancellor  death  was  now  armed  with  a 

ust  have  been  plagiarizing,  for  he  himself  ascribed 

are  complimentary  phrase  is  allribuled  to  Erskine. 

0  Erskine.  whose  conversation  had  delighted  him. 

■an  to  write  your  epitaph."    "  Dr.  Parr,"  was  the 
o  commit  suicide." 


panegynt 
a  good  end,  although  I 
iww  terror."  Brougham  ir 
the  mot  to  Wetherell.  A  m 
"  My  lord."  said  Dr.  Parr  1 
"should  you  die  first,  I  m< 
reply,  "it  is  a  temptation  l( 


Death  or  Qlcny,  the  motto  of  an  English  regiment,  the  Seventeenth  Lan- 
cers. On  the  saddle-cloths  and  sabre-laches  of  us  officers  is  borne  the  pirat- 
ical symbol  of  a  skull  and  cross-bones,  with  the  words  "  or  glory"  beneath  i(. 
During  une  of  the  German  campaigns  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  this  regi- 
ment was  surprised  by  a  sudden  attack  of  French  cavalry.  It  was  early  morn- 
ing, and  the  men  were  engaged  in  arooming  their  horses.  There  was  no  time 
to  saddle  them.  Mounting  bareoack  at  a  moment's  notice,  the  regiment 
charged  and  repulsed  the  enemy,  the  colonel  leading  the  onset  v«ith  the  cry, 
"  Death  or  glory  !"  Then  it  was  they  assumed  the  motio  and  symbol.  The 
regiment  took  part  in  the  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Kalaklava,  and  on 
their  colors  are  the  names  "  Alma,"  "  Balaklava,"  "  liikerman,"  "  Sevastopol." 

Death,  There  is  an.  One  of  Longfellow's  most  popular  poems  is  "  Resig- 
nation," whose  most  popular  stanza  runs  as  follows : 

Tben  li  no  dulh  I    Whai  i«nu  w  ij  iTiTHUioD : 

Ii  bui  1  lubuib  of  ihr  life  clyiiu 
Whot*  poiu]  wt  call  Death. 

The  last  line  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  I^lin  phrase  "  Mora  ianua  vttx" 
("  Ijre  is  the  gate  of  Death").  A  poem  pcrsisicutly  attributed  to  Bulwer 
Lytlon,  but  really  written  by  J.  L.  McCreery  and  lirsl  published  in  Atlhut'i 
Home  Magaiini  for  July,  1863.  begins  as  follows  : 

There  ;<  no  D«>h  I    Th*  tun  go  down 

In  these  extracts  we  have  the  Christian  view  of  death  as  the  beginning  of 
immortality.  The  mure  subtle  and  mystic  view  of  the  Oriental  dreamers  is 
bithtully  mirrored  in  Emerson's  "  Brahma  :" 

Orir  Iheilain  tfalDkhcii^rp. 


liey  know  doi  wdl  Ifae  suIhIc  wiyi 
1  Lccp,  and  paw,  and  mm  agaiii. 
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Thai  WIS  a  very  camlbrlable  phase  of  mind  into  which  Thales,  one  of  the 
Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  had  argued  himself.     He  held  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  life  and  death.     "  Why,  then,"  said  a  friend,  "do  you  not 
die?"    "  Because  it  dots  make  no  difierence." 
Deaths,  A  tlionsand.    Young,  in  " Night  Thoughts,"  Night  III.,  has  the 


fcdt  >  ihoiuand  d«thi  in 
of  Shakespeare : 


imitated  from  the  m 


Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  more  modest  even  than  Massinger : 
Demih  biih  «  many  d<K.n  ID  let  QUI  lifr. 

CtuUmn/lkt  GmKlty,  Act  u.,  Sc    i. 

Debt  to  ITature.  This  euphemism  for  Heath  is  very  common  on  the  tomb- 
stones of  the  early  part  of  this  century.  An  early  appearance  in  literature  is 
in  Francis  Quarlcs  : 

""    ^Sfmi*.  BewkJi. 

Puller  has  words  nearly  similar  in  his  sermon  "  Life  out  of  Death  ;"  "  What 
is  thy  disease, — a  consumption?  indeed  a  certain  messeneer  of  death  ;  but 
r,  that  of  all  the  bailiffs  sent  to  arrest  us  for  the  delit  of  n. 


Ditchar^ed,  perctutno 


uselh  his  prisoners  with  more  civility  and  courtesie."  Gay  caught  a  faint  echo 
of  [he  sentiment,  and  annexed  it  to  Macheath's  song  before  the  noble  captain 
was  about  to  go  to  Tyburn ; 

IliQ  cbane  i>  pnparcd,  ihv  lawycrt  are  cncl. 
The  judga  all  ranged,  a  ttnible  ihow  I 

A  dtbt' n^^cmwd,-^  uUc  whal'l  owe  I 

Dedlofttiona.  The  practice  of  dedicating  books  is  obsolescent  It  has 
now  little  meaning :  at  best  it  is  only  a  tribute  of  respect  or  affection  either  to 
a  private  fi'iend  or  a  public  character.  In  Its  origin  it  meant  far  mure  than 
this.  When  readers  were  few,  writers  trusted  to  the  patronage  of  some  great 
person,  and  the  dedication  was  the  means  of  recommending  a  book  to  liis 
protection,  or  of  expressing  that  gratitude  which  was  a  lively  sense  of  favors 
to  come.  Antoine  Furetiirc,  the  French  lexicographer,  said  that  the  inventor 
of  dedications  must  certainly  have  been  a  beggar ;  and  Young  agrees  with 
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That  inventor's  name,  however,  is  lost  in  the  twilight  of  antiquity.  The  old 
Romans — Horace,  Virgil,  Cicero,  Lucretius — all  dedicated  their  works  to 
some  friend  or  patron.  He,  in  return,  was  expected  to  render  some  equivalent 
in  coin  or  kind.  The  practice  of  Augustus  Naturally  a  very  frequent  dedi- 
catee) was  sometimes  a  little  less~than  kind.  If  he  thought  the  verses  good, 
he  rewarded  the  writer ;  if  not,  he  returned  the  compliment  made  him  with 
some  verses  of  his  own.  He  must  have  rated  his  poetical  powers  very  low  ! 
With  the  revival  of  learning  the  practice  of  dedications  was  revived.  But 
at  first  it  does  not  seem  that  any  interested  motives  underlay  them.  The 
dedications  of  the  great  Aldus,  for  example,  in  his  editioms  prindpes  of  the 
classics,  are  models  of  simplicity,  dignity,  and  self-respect.  Caxton's  are  more 
florid  and  eulogistic  Thus,  he  addresses  the  Duchess  of  Somerset  as  "  right 
noble  puyssant  and  excellent  pryncesse  my  redoubted  lady  my  lady  Margarete 
duchesse  of  Somercete,  moder  unto  our  naturel  and  soverayn  lord  and  most 
crysten  Kynge  henry  ye  seuenth." 

But  those  were  the  days  when  royalty  and  nobility  commanded  adulation, 
which  was  given  and  received  with  a  simple  and  touching  faith  on  both  sides. 
Many  authors,  especially  in  Spain  and  in  Italy,  showed  that  they  were  not  in 
search  of  treasures,  this  side  of  heaven  at  least,  by  dedicating  their  books  to 
the  Almighty  or  some  special  member  of  the  Trinity,  or  to  the  Virgin  Mary 
or  a  patron  saint  This  example  was  sparingly  imitated  in  England,  the  most 
notable  instance  being  that  of  James  I.,  who  dedicated  a  book  (his  answer  to 
Conrad  Vorstius*s  treatise  on  the  nature  and  attributes  of  God)  to  our  Saviour 
in  the  following  terms  : 

To  the  Honour  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  the  Eternal  Sonne  of  the  Eternal 
Father  the  onelv  eEANOPOIIOS,  Mediatour  and  Reconciler  of  Mankind.  In  siene  of 
Thankefulness,  His  most  humble  and  most  obliged  Servant,  James,  by  the  Gn^e  of  God, 
King  of  Greate  Britaine,  France  and  Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Doeth  dedicate  and 
consecrate  this  his  Declaration. 

There  is  an  odd  story  that  the  printer,  knowing  the  chronic  impecuniosity 
of  the  monarch,  refused  to  print  his  book  unless  he  first  got  his  money  down. 
He  had  been  less  cautious,  perhaps,  if  some  opulent  earthly  magnate  had  been 
chosen  as  the  patron. 

Gradually  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  persistent  flattery  of  the  great 
and  the  wealthy  appealed  to  the  business  side  of  the  great  poetic  heart 
Rich  and  titled  fools  were  pleased  to  earn  the  fame  of  a  Maecenas,  and  will- 
ingly paid  the  trumpeter  of  their  virtues,  though  rather  according  to  the  loud- 
nes8  of  his  notes  than  with  any  nice  critical  appreciation  as  to  whether  his 
instrument  were  gold  or  brass.  Not  always,  however.  For  when  Ariosto 
rang  a  blast  in  honor  of  Cardinal  Ippolite  of  Este  on  the  same  horn  which 
had  produced  the  golden  melodies  of  his  '*  Orlando  Furioso,"  and  hastened 
to  lay  the  book  and  the  dedication  at  his  patron's  feet,  the  only  reward  he  got 
was  the  slighting  query, "  Dove  diavolo,  Messer  Ludovico,  avete  pigliato  tante 
cogloniere  r"  ("  Where  in  the  devil,  Messer  Ludovico,  did  you  pick  up  so 
much  rubbish  ?")  Ariosto  had  his  revenge,  indeed.  The  cardinal's  query 
has  survived,  its  winged  words  have  borne  his  name  down  to  the  contempt  of 
posterity  as  a  mean  and  stingy  soul  who  had  no  relish  for  the  good,  the  true, 
and  the  beautiful.  Perhaps  he  saw  the  great  truth  which  Bishop  Hurd  after- 
wards emphasized  when  he  likened  authors  to  the  architect  of  the  tower  of 
Pharos,  who  inscribed  his  name  on  the  marble,  but  had  it  encrusted  over  with 
stucco,  and  on  that  stucco  placed  the  name  qf  the  reigning  prince. 

Sometimes  patrons  became  active  seekers  for  dedicatory  taffy  in  lieu  of 
passive  recipients.  Erasmus,  in  his  *'  Praise  of  Folly,"  is  not  unduly  severe 
upon  certain  "seemingly  great  and  wise  men,  who,  with  a  new-fashioned 
modesty,  employ  some  paltry  orator  or  scribbling  poet  to  flatter  them  with 
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lies  uid  shams,  and  y«t  the  persons  thus  extolled  shall  bristle  up  and  pea- 
cock-like bespiead  iheir  plumes,  while  the  impudent  parasite  magnifies  the 
poor  wietch  to  the  skies,  and  proposes  him  as  complete  pattern  of  all  virtues, 
hum  each  of  which  he  is  yet  xsitx  distant  as  heaven  itself  from  hell." 

Uldmiion,  complaining  uf  the  same  thing,  notes  as  a  further  reason  for 
annoyance  that  this  practice  led  to  a  strange  choice  of  patrons,  without  regard 
to  their  character  or  capacity.  'I'hus,  "we  often  find  a  Discourse  of  Politicks 
addressed  to  a  Fox-hunter,  a  Treatise  of  Gardening  to  a  Citiien  of  London,  a 
piece  of  Divinity  to  a  General  of  the  Army,  a  Poem  to  a  Judge,  and  a  Play 
to  a  Stockjobber."  James  I.,  according  to  his  own  account  in  the  dedication 
of  his  "Meditation  on  the  Ixird's  Prayer,"  made  a  great  point  of  the  appro- 
prialeneiis  ol  his  choice.  For  this  present  work  he  can  And  no  one  more  lit 
than  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  :  "  For  it  is  made  upon  a  very  short  and  plaine 
prayer,  and  therefore  the  fitter  for  a  courtier  ;  Fur  courtiers,  for  the  must 
pan,  are  thought  netthci  to  have  list  nor  teesute  to  say  long  prayers,  liking 
best  courtr  messe  and  teng  dUtur,  But  to  confess  the  truth  now  in  earnest,  it 
is  the  litter  for  yuu  that  it  is  both  short  and  plaine." 

So  Erasmus  ingeniously  found  something  apposite  in  dedicating  his 
"  Praise  of  Folly"  to  Sir  Thomas  More :  "  How  \  what  maggot,  say  you,  put 
this  in  your  head  ?  Why.  the  first  hint,  sir,  was  your  own  surname  of  Mure, 
which  comes  as  near  the  literal  sound  of  the  word  {fiH™!  >s  you  yourself 
are  distant  from  the  «gnificatioii  of  it,  and  that,  in  all  men's  judgments,  is 
vastly  wide." 

In  spite  of  protest  and  example,  however,  the  slavish  adulation  of  seven- 
teenth-cenlury  dedications,  especially  after  the  period  of  the  Restoration, 
cannot  be  looked  back  upon  without  shame  and  astonishment.  Even  so 
line  a  gej|lleman  as  John  Evelyn,  dedicating  a  translation  of  Freart'a  book  on 
architecture  to  Charles  If.  (1664),  indulges  in  a  stream  of  outrageous  rhap- 
sody, in  the  course  of  which  he  likens  the  Merry  Monarch  to  "the  Divine 
Architect,"  informs  him  thai  he  was  "designed  of  God  lor  a  blessing  to 
this  nation,"  and  predicts  that  his  name  "will  be  famous  to  posterity,  and 
when  those  materials  fail,  the  benefits  that  are  engraven  in  our  hearts  will 
outlast  those  of  marble." 

Then  there  is  John  Dryden.  who  has  been  rightly  taken  to  task  by  Samuel 
Johnson.  While  acknowledging  that  he  did  imt  want  examples  among  bis 
predecessors  or  companions  among  his  contemporaries,  the  sturdy  old  moralist 
insists  that  "in  the  meatmess  and  servility  of  hyperbolical  adulation  I  know 
not  whether  since  the  days  in  which  the  Roman  emperors  were  deified  he  has 
ever  been  equalled,  except  by  Aphra  Behn  in  an  address  to  Eleanor  Gwyn." 

Here  is  the  concluding  portion  of  the  dedication  to  "  The  Indian  Emperor" 
addressed  to  Anne,  Duchess  of  Monmouth  ; 

Vour  Grace  luts  not  only  a  UmK  limc  of  youfh  in  which  ro  flourifth,  but  you  have  tikewiK 
round  the  way  by  mn  unlunted  pmervjilion  of  youj  honour  (o  make  lh*(  perubable  good  DaoR 

of  Iheir  own  fltEUr«.  then  your  Gr4Cc'l  would  be  immortal,  lince  no  pAjl  of  Europe  can 
afford  a  parallel  id  your  noble  lord  in  masculine  beautyand  in  goodlineu  of  ihape.   To  nccive 

conclude  inal  you  area  pair  of  aagela  sent  below  to  make  virtue  amiable  in  vourpowintor  to 
Kl  10  poetl  wlien  they  would  pleasantly  innnlcl  the  age  by  drawing  goodneb  ID  ibe  moat 

And  here  is  a  portion  of  that  address  to  Nell  Gwyn  which  Mrs.  Aphra 
Behn  prefixed  to  her  "  Feign'd.  Curliians"  (1679),  and  which  Dr.  Johnson 
deemed  more  than  a  match  for  Dryden  at  his  worst : 

ibe  offerinp  made  to  jou  oughl  to  be  worthy  of  you.  whilal  they  accept  the  will  alone.  .   .  . 
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nesse  of  that  minde.  which  has  subdu'd  the  most  powerful  and  glorious  monarch  of  the  world ; 
and  so  well  you  bear  the  honours  you  were  bom  for,  with  a  greatness  so  unaffected,  an  affa- 
bility so  easie,  an  humour  so  soft,  so  far  from  pride  or  vanity,  that  the  most  envious  and  most 
disaffected  can  linde  no  cause  or  reason  to  wish  you  less. 

It  was  in  ridicule  of  this  and  shntlar  adulations  of  the  king's  mistress  that 

Wycherley  dedicated  his  "  Plain  Dealer"  to  one  Mother  B ,  a  famous  (or 

infamous)  woman  of  the  town. 

The  author  was  often  put  to  strange  shifts  if  he  quarrelled  with  his 
patron,  or,  especially,  if  that  patron  came  to  public  grief  while  the  work  was 
passing  through  the  press.  The  squally  times  of  the  Revolution  made  it  an 
especially  difficult  task  for  the  time-server  to  trim  his  sails.  Samuel  Pepys 
has  a  delightful  passage  in  his  Diary  where  he  pictures  himself  making  his 
way  with  all  haste  to  St  Paul's  Church-yard,  "  to  cause  the  title  of  my  Eng- 
lish *  Mare  Clausum'  to  be  changed,  and  the  new  title,  dedicated  to  the  king, 
to  be  put  to  it,  because  I  am  ashamed  to  have  the  other  seen  dedicated  to 
the  Commonwealth."  Bishop  Walton  was  equally  astute,  but,  as  befitted  his 
exalted  rank  in  the  Church,  was  betrayed  into  no  unseemly  or  undignified 
haste.  His  Polyglot  Bible  had  been  dedicated  to  Cromwell.  When  Charles 
II.  ascended  the  throne,  the  praises  of  the  grateful  author  were  calmly  and 
quietly  transferred  to  the  ruling;  sovereign. 

As  authors  grew  more  slavish,  they  exacted  a  higher  price  for  selling  them- 
selves into  bondage.  Whereas  literary  men  of  the  Elizabethan  era  had  been 
glad  to  get  two  pounds  for  a  dedication,  the  bookmen  of  the  Restoration 
expected  and  received  from  twenty  to  fifty  guineas,  and  the  dramatists  from 
five  to  twenty  guineas,  according  to  the  rank  and  liberality  of  the  patron. 
Nay,  cunning  plans  were  resorted  to  for  multiplying  patrons  and  fees  alike, 
by  affixing  a  different  dedication  to  every  division  of  the  work.  So  Thomson's 
**  Seasons"  has  a  dedication  for  each  Season.  A  strange  lack  of  business 
acumen,  to  divide  the  year  into  seasons  instead  of  months  or  days  I  Almost 
one  might  suspect  that  he  lived  in  the  epoch  celebrated  by  Emerson  : 

Or  ever  the  wild  Time  coined  itself 
Into  calendar  months  and  days. 

Young's  "  Night  Thoughts,"  again,  had  a  dedication  for  seven  out  of  the 
nine  Nights.  This  was  piling  it  on.  Nevertheless  it  was  aboveboard.  What 
shall  we  say  of  one  Thomas  Jordan,  who  prefixed  high-flown  dedications  to 
his  books  with  blanks  for  the  name,  the  blanks  being  separately  and  sur. 
reptitiously  filled  in  by  a  hand-press,  so  that  there  was  a  special  dedicatee  for 
every  copy  and  multitudinous  fees  for  the  whole  edition  ?  Nay,  it  is  recorded 
that  Mr.  Jordan  found  an  avatar  in  very  recent  years, — that  a  decade  or  so 
ago  a  Berlin  sharper  dedicated  two  thousand  copies  of  an  historical  compila- 
tion to  as  many  different  tradesmen,  sent  each  his  special  copy,  and  had  no 
trouble  in  collecting  a  small  sum  from  each. 

Pope  has  the  credit  of  having  put  an  end  to  the  old  abject  dedication  and 
inaugurated  a  better  reign ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Pope  had 
found  a  more  profitable  system  of  patronage,  by  getting  lordly  and  wealthy 
subscribers  for  his  books,  who  helped  him  to  build  up  his  Twickenham  House 
and  his  Grotto,  to  lay  out  his  Quincunx  and  plant  his  vines, — from  which 
palatial  retirement  he  ever  afterwards  sneered  at  literary  hacks  and  learned 
want.  Were  the  subscriptions  always  voluntary  ?  We  all  remember  Rogers's 
joke  when  asked  if  he  were  reading  the  table  of  contents  of  a  volume  he  held 
In  his  hand  :  "  No ;  the  table  of  discontents,"  showing  the  list  of  subscribers. 
Nevertheless,  the  independence  of  literature  begins  from  Pope's  time.  Otway 
had  formerly  boasted  that  he  was  the  first  to  make  an  epistle  dedicatory  to  his 
bookseller, — adding  that  it  was  just,  "for  he  paid  honestly  for  the  copy." 
Johnson  subsequently  gave  his  tribute  to  booksellers  as  "generous,  liberal 
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men,"  and  Boswell,  in  an  oft-ijuoled  passage,  adds  thai  "he  considered  (hein 
as  the  trje  patrons  of  lileralurc," — only  a  half-truth,  after  all,  for  they  can 
claim,  and  Ihey  pretend  to  claim,  no  more  than  Olway's  bookseller, — "to  pay 
hones lljf  for  1  he  copy."  The  "flTiancial  paoner  in  an  enterprise  need  not  be 
made  ridiculous  by  the  title  of  patron. 

The  rcvolulion  started  by  Pope  was  a  gradual  one.  Traces  of  the  old 
system  slill  lingered  in  Sterne's  time,  to  add  point  to  the  dedicatory  jest  in 
his  "  Tristram  Shandy."  where  the  accustomed  page  was  left  blanlc  but  for 
the  inscription  "  To  be  let  or  sold  for  fifty  guineas."  Indeed,  so  recently  as 
iSi;  a  Perthshire  author,  Co  a  book  that  passed  through  at  least  three  editions. 
prefixed  a  dedication  as  grovelling  and  abject  as  the  worst  example  in  the  very 
worst  periods  of  authorial  servility  : 

K  Eul  of  BmtUlbuK. 


r  ihe  mini  praTDUiid  huinilitv  I  pAnlAte  jBymXt  at  ) 
<rdshjp'i  high  cnniidenLlion  inoK  very  feeble  ailempii 
able  Wuiieiof  your  Irrrdabip'i  driicious  m '^'-' 

oniiedgrThe'hiinoM  h.v/lo  Jcrvt  v.  nobk  >  mitur.  and  thi 


\t  and  inelTiiblc  Wuliei  of  your  Irrrdabip'i  driicious  csuie  of  Rumple.     With 
'''    ul^diblending  pride,  and  with  ferVdceDl  tccUDgMtr^mHrude.  I  bq(  leave 


r  meniali.  eDj^  froill  Ibe  exubemnce  i4  your  pnn 
I  tbine  whh  nfulgeat  brilLiancy  in  tbe  culled  tO 


liberaliiy.  That  your  lordship  may  long  tbine  with  nfuteeat  brilLiancy  in 
to  wbicD  Providenf:e  haf  raned  you,  and  thai  your  noble '"  ~ "'  "^  '  ~  ' 
id  glory  ibrough  (he  hi^  »pb< 


Providenf:e  hu  raned  you,  and  [)wl  your  Bobk  &llUly.  like  a  bright  c 


In  losing  Iheir  grossnesa  dedications  have  lost 
inleresL     It  is  not  often  that  a  modern  dedication 

a  few  exceptions  may  be  cited,  either  for  their  intrinsic  value  or  their  associa- 
tions. Byron's  "  Hours  of  Idleness"  was  inscribed  to  the  Earl  of  Carlisle 
from  "his  obliged  ward  and  affectionate  kinsman,  the  author."  This  is  the 
gentleman  who  in  Ihe  first  edition  of  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers" 
IS  thus  alluded  to: 

On  ont  alone  Apollo  deigni  to  iiqite, 

But.  alas!  between  the  first  and  the  second  edition  the  affectionate  kinsmen 
had  lallen  ouL  The  new  Roscommon  was  deposed  from  his  pedestal  and  put 
in  the  pillory : 

Tbe  paralytic  puJing  of  CarUale. 

The  inscription  of  "  The  Corsair"  to  Thomas  Moore,  of  "  The  Prophecy  of 
Dante"  to  the  Countess  of  Guiccioli,  and  of  "  Sardanapalus"  Co  Goethe,  are 
especially  noteworthy  among  Byron's  dedications  for  gallantry  or  dignified 
courtesy.  But  the  seventeen  stanzas  dedicating  "  Don  Juati  to  Soulhey. 
stanzas  originally  suppressed,  but  now  restored  to  a  place  in  Byron's  works, 
are  thoroughly  discreditable  to  his  taste  and  his  judgment. 

Shelley's  poetical  dedication  of  "The  Revolt  of  Islam"  Co  his  second  wife, 
Mary  Wollstonecraft  Shelley,  is  a  noble  bit  of  verse,  and  ranks  with  Brown- 
ing's dedication  of  his  "  Men  and  Women"  ("  One  Word  More"),  and  Tenny- 
son's  inscription  to  the  Queen,  prefixed  to  his  "  Idylls,"  as  the  finest  eflorts  of 
*.his  kind  in  the  language. 

Uiclcetis  was  somelimes  very  happy,  as  in  the  dedication  of  "  Master 
Humphrey's  Clock"  lo  the  poet  Rogers  : 

Mv  bSAH  Sir, — Let  the  have  my  pleaium  of  nemary  in  amncction  with  Ibji  book,  by 
dedicating  it  Loa  poet  *bovc«mtibgft  all  the  world  knowtjre  replete  with  gen^rouijindaAnicsi 
fcelinff,  andtoa  nun  whoK  daily  life  fai  all  the  world  doei  not  klHW)  Is  one  of  active  nympalhy 
with  (he  poor  and  humblest  of  bit  kipd. 

Bui  there  is  something  more  than  a  mere  well-turned  compliment  in  Ihe 
few  lines  which  Sir  Willtam  Napier  prefines  lo  hi»  "  History  of  Ihe  Peninsular 
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To  FicM-Muihul  tlic  Duki  or  Wiluhgtoh.  Thb  biHory  1  dcdicuc  to  vour  Giacc 
becuue  1  hive  KrTed  lanji  enough  under  your  cammMDcl  lo  feel  why  Ifae  »ldien  cf  Ihe  Tenth 
L^ioD  wen  aiuchcd  lo  Cssif. 

There  a  a  deep  palhos  in  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell's  dedication  of  the 
"Annals  of  the  Artists  of  Spain  :"  ~"  These  pages,  which  I  had  hoped  to  dedi- 
cate to  my  father,  are  now  inscribed  in  affectionate  hoin^e  tO;his  memoiy." 

Equa)ly  palhetic,  but  loo  Ions  to  quote  entire,  is  J.  Sluait  Mill's  dedica- 
tion of  his  "  Liberty :"  "  To  the  beloved  and  deplored  memory  of  her  who  was 
the  inspirer  and  in  part  Ihe  author  of  all  that  is  best  in  my  writings, — the 
friend  and  wife  whoso  exalted  sense  of  truth  and  right  was  my  ^troiigEst  incite- 
ment, and  whose  approbation  was  my  chief  reward." 

Coventry  Patmore's  dedication  of  his  "  Angel  in  Ihe  House"  b  the  best 
Ihing  in  the  book : 


By  wbom  uid  (or  vhocn  1  became  a  poei. 

Thackeray  dedicated  his  "  Paris  Sketch-Book"  to  a  tailor  who  had  lent  him 
money,  and  "  Pendennis"  to  Dr.  John  Etiiotson,  the  Dr.  Goodenough  of  Ihe 
novel  \\3s\t,  who  during  ils  composition  had  saved  Ihe  author  Irom  a  serious 
sckness,  and  "  would  take  no  other  fee  but  thanks." 

A  notable  dedication  was  that  of  Laiidor's  "  Hellenics"  to  Pope  Pius  IX. 
in  1S47,  inspired  by  the  liberal  and  progressive  attitude  of  that  sovereign 
during  the  first  years  of  his  reign.  But  Landor  in  succeeding  years  tost  his 
admiration  for  Pius. 


Hmry  Vllf.,  Act  iii„  Sc  a. 

Plutarch  credits  lo  Democritus  Ihe  saying,  "  Words  are  but  the  shadows  of 
actions"  (Of  tkt  Training  of  Childrm).  In  closing  a  sermon  on  "Good 
Works  V!.  Good  Words"  m  the  parish  church  of  St  Andrews,  on  August  15. 
\%^^,  Dean  Stanley  Quoted  the  following  tines,  explaining  that  il  was  doubtful 
if  they  were  written  by  one  of  the  earliest  deans  of  Wesltninster  or  by  one  of 
ttie  earliest  Scotch  Reformers : 

S»y  wt.:  b  Bood,  but  do  well  ia  beller  : 

Do  well  Kemslhe  iptrit,  »y  wtll  ia  fbe  letter; 

S*y  well  a  godly  and  hdpa  to  plemae. 


But  (or  lack  of  do  well  it  often  lea.cj. 

ir  uy  well  Md  do  well  were  hound  in  one  rnme. 

See,  also.  Actions  sfeak  ioiider  than  Words. 

D«UbentM.    Tha  womcui  tbat  delibervtM  Is  lost.    This  line  ocean 
in  Addison's  "Cato,"  Act  iv.,  Sc  i  ; 

When  love  once  plead,  admiuion  to  our  heart 

(Dr.  Kotmes  humorously  paraphrases  this,  "The  woman  who  eaU'latti  a 
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lost." — expUiiiing  ihat  the  italiciud  word  is  "  a  vulgarism  of  language  which, 
I  grieve  lo  say,  is  sometimes  heard  even  froi     '      -'■'-■•■     "--■-         -j-"-- 
had  in  mind  the  French  proverb,  "ChSleau  qi 
pr*ls  Jk  s«  reiidre"  ("  The  casile  that  paiiei's 
r«ady  lo  surrender"). 

Another  change  on  the  same  idea  is  thus  rui 
tagu  in  hcj  poem  "The  Lady's  Resolve,"  » 
after  her  marriage,  in  1713  ; 

And  think  they're  virtuoiu  if  not  groaaly  lewd, 
L«  ihij  pe»l  niiiim  be  my  vinue^i  guide.— 

He  curna  ion  near  thai  eomei  to  be  denied. 

This,  however,  is  a  bald  plagiarism  from  Sir  Thomas  Overbury: 


The  line 

She  half  conienu  >bo  tllenlly  dcnia, 
which  occurs  in  Drydeo  and   Mulgrave's  translation  of  Ovid's  "Helen  to 
Paris,"  seems  also  10  be  a  reminiscence  of  Overbury. 

Dalla  Crnacana,  or  Delia  Ciuaca  Bchool,  the  sobriquet  given  to  a 
certain  school  of  English  (welasters  which,  during  the  poetical  inleitegnum 
at  the  end  of  the  einhteenlh  century,  persuaded  the  world  for  a  brief  period 
that  it  had  a  divine  right  lo  rule.  The  school  originated  in  1784  in  Florence. 
An  English  bachelor  of  thirty,  Kobeit  Merry  by  name,  whose  pretensions  to 
literature  had  secured  his  admission  into  the  Italian  Accademia  della  Crusca 
(Academy  of  (he  ^ieve),  started  a  sort  of  mutual  admiration  society  among 
the  English  residents  of  Florence.  They  styled  themselves  the  "  Oiiosi 
(colloquially,  the  Laiyboiics),  and  did  their  little  best  to  earn  the  title.  The 
leading  spirits,  besides  Merry  himself,  were  Mrs,  Piuui,  who  had  been  driven 
from  England  by  the  impertinent  and  unmerited  obloquy  that  followed  her 
second  marriage,  and  Messrs.  William  Parsons  and  Ileitie  Cireathead,  one  a 
Hirtatious  bachelor,  the  other  the  recently -wedded  husband  of  a  beautiful 
wife.  They  all  wrote  verses,  largely  consisting  of  an  interchange  of  compli- 
ments, and  kept  an  album  in  which  the  verses  were  preserved.  A  selection 
baptized  the  "  Arno  Miscellany,"  and  printed  for  private  distribution,  was 
within  the  circle  of  that  privacy  received  so  rapturously  that  a  subsequent  col- 
lection called  "The  Florence  Miscellany"  was  kindly  given  10  the  world  at 
large  in  17S5.  Here  is  a  sample  from  a  poem  contributed  by  Mr.  Merry  as 
his  essay  in  a  friendly  competition  to  produce  something  "  that  should  excite 
horror  by  description  :" 

While  slow  he  irod  thh  de»>laled  coul, 

Wh<He  Rgure.  all  confiued.  was  dire  to  view.        ' 

And  Is^K  )ii<  manilc  flowed  of  ihiftinE  hue : 

He  thed  a  luitre  rotind,  and  ladly  pretled 

What  xeined  hl>  hand  upon  what  leemed  his  brea>i, 

In  famjabed  truups  rotmd  Ureas'  alespy  flhore, 
and  so  on.     Such  as  it  was,  however,  the  book  proved  a  success.      Readers 
shuddered,  laughed,  or  thrilled  as   they  were   bidden,  the   leading  magazines 
copied  the  gems  of  the  collection,  the  eyes  of  literary  England  were  turned 
upon  Florence.     A  year  or  two  later  the  society  broke  u[>,  and  its  members 
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murned  la  their  native  shores.  Here  Mr.  Merry  continued  his  literary  labors 
by  publishing,  June,  1787,  a  poem  called  "  The  Adieu  and  Recall  to  Love"  in 
the  columns  of  Tht  World.  'I'he  poem  was  sigii^'"  Delia  Crusca,"  partly  as  a 
proud  reminder  of  bis  connection  wilh  Ihe  Morentine  Academy,  partly,  per- 
haps, as  a  gentle  hint  that  he  strove  to  make  his  verses  all  wheat  and  no  cha£ 
This  poem,  which  arter  all  was  not  so  very  bad,  but  only  strained  and  arti- 
ficial, alliacled  the  attention  of  Mrs.  Hannah  Cowley,  lamuus  as  Ibe  author 
of  "  The  Belle's  Stratagem,"  a  play  that  deservedly  retains  its  hold  upon  the 
"'  :  shall  tell  the  story  herself :  "The  beautiful  lines  nf  the  ■  Adieu 
to  Love'  struck  hei  so  forcibly  that,  without  rising  ftom  the  table 

-. ..X  read,  she  answered  them  [the  answer,  it  may  be  tnlerjected,  was 

printed  in  Tkt  World  under  the  signature  Anna  Malilda].  Delia  Crusca's 
elegant  reply  surprised  her  into  another,  and  thus  the  correspondence  most 
unexpectedly  became  settled.  Anna  Matilda's  share  in  it  had  little  to  boast; 
but  she  has  one  claim  of  which  she  is  proud,  that  of  having  been  the  first  to 
point  out  the  excellence  of  Delia  Crusca.^ — if  there  can  be  merit  in  discerning 
what  ii  so  very  obvious."  'i'his  explanation  appears  in  the  preface  to  her 
collected  poems.  Now  let  us  summon  a  witness  on  the  other  side.  Mr. 
William  Gifford,  of  whom  more  anon,  thus  succinctly  gives  the  story  of  Delia 
Crusca's  poetical  liaison  with  Laura  Malilda.  "While  the  epidemic  malady 
was  spreading  from  fool  to  fool,  Uella  Crusca  came  over  and  immediately 
announced  himself  by  a  sonnet  to  Love  [it  was  not  a  sonnet,  by  the  way], 
Anna  Matilda  wrote  an  incomparable  piece  of  nonsense  in  praise  of  it ;  and 
the  two  great  luminaries  of  the  age,  as  Mr.  Bell  calls  them,  fell  desper- 
ately in  love  with  each  other.  From  that  period  not  a  day  passed  without  an 
amatory  epistle,  fraught  with  lightning  and  thunder,  il  quicpiid  haheni  tda- 
ruM  armametttaria  cali.  The  fever  turned  to  frenzy,  Laura,  Maria,  Carios, 
Orlando,  Adelaide,  and  a  thousand  nameless  names,  caught  the  infection,  and 
from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  another  all  was  nonsense  and  Delia  Crusca." 
The  Mr.  Bell  alluded  to  was  the  publisher  whom  these  authors  mainly  affected, 
and  who  also  issued  a  selection,  entitled  first  "The  Poetry  of  Ihe  World," 
and  afterwards  "The  British  Album,"  which  tan  through  several  editions. 
Here  is  the  publisher's  advertisement : 

D^Lb  CriuCH  BEid  Anna  Malilda,  cnKraved  in  a  Yrry  tupcrior  maiiner  fix^n  faiihful  plcuu«t, 

tnpeciivc  mthm,  of  the  celebrated  ineini  of  Delia  Cruica'  Anna  Mitildi.  Alley,  Laun, 
Benedict,  ud  Ihe  el^aoi  CxuiD,  ■•  the  African  Boy :"  and  oihan.  lign^d  The  Kird,  by 
"      '       '      '    n  :  General  Conoay'i  el»y  on  Mix  C.  Campbell ;  Maiqui>  uf  Townihend  ■ 
G>rdj«ri  Lord  Derby'iTineion  Miu  Fauen'i  poniaii. 

The  only  pseudonyme  in  the  list  which  it  is  of  much  interest  to  decipher 
still  remains  a  mystery.  It  is  to  "  Atley"  that  we  owe  the  admittedly  excellent 
ballad  of  "Wapping  Old  Stairs,"  which  first  appeared  in  The  World  for 
November  29,  1 787,  and  shines,  a  solitary  pearl,  in  the  pages  of  the  "  British 
Album." 

The  reviews,  magazines,  and  newspapers  all  greeted  the  book  with  wild  ap- 
plause. One  critic  said  that  Anaslasia's  poem  on  the  "  Nightingale"  was 
superior  tu  Milton.  Grealhead  equalled  Shakespeare.  Cesario  outdid  Pope. 
Este  was  "  incomparable." — Ihe  comparisons  having  all  been  exhausted  by  Ihe 
others.  Vet  Ihe  very  titles  of  many  of  the  poems  were  enough  to  condemn 
them.  A  certain  Mr.  Vaughan,  under  the  alluring  name  of  "  Edwin,"  wrolc 
melancholy  poems  on  the  death  of  a  bug,  the  flight  uf  an  earwig,  the  mis- 
fortunes of  a  cockchafer.  Another  expended  pathos  and  fancy  in  celebrating 
the  demise  of  a  tame  mouse,  "  which  belonged  to  a  lady  who  s.ived  its  life, 
constantly  fed  it,  and  wept  at  iu  approaching  death.  The  mouse's  eyes  dropped 
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use  I  the  Axj  before  it  died."    And  here  to  how  the 


RevMt  ID  Mdve  cl»y. 


While  the  Delia  Craican  mania  was  at  its  height,  William  Uiffurd,  then  a 
young  and  unlinown  man,  came  out  with  a  satire  upon  it  called  "The  Baviad." 
It  had  some  sarcastic  vigor  and  mure  Billingsgate  raciness.  At  all  events  it 
captured  the  (own,  and  with  itsauccessor,"  The  Mieviad,"  proved  aheavy  bloi 


a  the  delinquents.  Ferha[}s  GiSijid,  with  a  not  unnatural  vanity,  believed 
IIS  eflect  was  greater  than  it  really  was.  He  notes  that  Belt,  the  printer, 
accused  him  of  bespattering  nearly  all  the  poetical  eminence  of  the  day. 
"But  on  the  whole,"  he  continues,  "the  clamor  against  me  was  not  loud,  and 
was  lost  by  insensible  degrees  in  the  applause  of  such  as  I  was  truly  ambitious 
to  please.  Thus  supported,  the  good  effects  of  the  satire  {^aritue  loquffr  t) 
were  not  long  in  manifesting  themselves.  Delia  Crusca  appeared  no  more  in 
*The  Oracle^  and  if  any  othia  followers  ventured  to  treat  the  (own  with  a 
soft  sonnet,  ii  was  not,  as  before,  introduced  by  a  pompous  preEace.  Pope  and 
Millon  resumed  their  superiority,  and  Este  and  his  coadjutors  silently  acqui- 
esced in  the  growing  opinion  of  their  incompelentnr  and  showed  some  sense 
of  shame."  Gifford  s  judgment  has  been  accepted  by  posterity.  Yet  it  is  not 
quite  in  accordance  with  contemporary  testimony.  Seven  years  after  the  pub- 
lication of  the  "  Baviad,"  Malhias  remarks  that  '■  even  the  Bavian  drops  from 
Mr.  Giiford'a  pen  have  fallen  off  like  oils  from  the  plumage  of  the  Florence 
and  Cruscan  geese.  I  am  told  that  Mr.  Greathead  and  Mr.  Merry  yet  write 
and  speak,  and  Mr.  Jerningham  (poor  man  !)  still  continues  'sillier  than  his 
sheep.'"  Indeed,  Laura  Matilda's  dirge  in  the  "  Rejected  Addresses"  is  a 
standing  monument  of  the  vitality  of  Delia  Cruscaiiiam  more  than  twenty 
years  after  its  supposed  death-blow.  The  serpen!  was  scotched,  not  killed ; 
It  finally  died  a  natural  but  lingering  death. 

DelngA,  After  us  the  ;Fr.,  "Aptis  noualedtiluge").  This  nonchalant  ex- 
pression, which  has  become  historical  partly  from  its  truth,  partly  from  its  vivid 
expression  of  the  selfishness  and  tecklessneas  of  the  epoch  when  it  was  uttered, 
vi  atiriliutcd  to  Madame  de  Pompadour.  "  In  the  midst  of  the  contemptible 
deceptions  and  frivolities  of  the  court  of  Louis  XV.,"  says  Sainte-Beuve,  "a 
vague  and  sinister  foreboding  haunted  the  king,  lilce  anticipated  remorse. 
'After  na  (he  deluge,'  said  the  marquise.  'Things  will  last  our  lime.'  rejoined 
the  careless  king.'  A  very  similar  expression,  "  After  me  (he  deluge,"  has 
been  ascribed  to  Prince  Melternich,  but  here  there  is  a  notable  distinction  of 
meaning,  the  Austrian  diplomat  making  a  moarnful,  if  egotistic,  prophecy  of 
eicat  political  and  social  evils,  against  which  he  considered  his  own  policy  lo 
be  the  only  possible  barrier;  while  the  Pompadour  meant  "Let  us  make  the 
most  of  our  chances,  for  an  awful  reaction  is  at  hand,"  The  French  Rcvolulion 
was  the  answer  to  Madame.  Horace's  "Carpe  diem"  ("Enjoy  the  present 
day,"  Odet,  L,  li.  8),  and  Isaiah's  scornful  "Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  lo-mor- 
row  we  shall  die"  (xxiL  13),  ate  phnses  of  (he  same  order ;  but  a  much  closer 
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analogy  may  be  found  in  the  line  of  an  unknown  Greek  poet  frequently  quoted 
by  Tiberius :  "  After  my  death,  perish  the  world  by  fire."  "  Nay,"  said  his 
successor,  Nero,  'Met  it  happen  in  my  lifetime ;!!  and  he  laid  Rome  in  ashes. 

Dence.  This  term,  in  the  expression  "  the  Deuce !"  i>.,  the  Devil,  comes, 
like  the  latter  word,  from  the  same  root  as  the  Latin  Deus^  God  (see  Bugaboo), 
and  as  the  synonyme  for  two,  in  cards  and  other  games,  from  the  Latin  duo^ 
through  the  French  deux  (old  Fr.  deus).  It  is  doubly  strange  that  the  com- 
mon superstition  should  imagine  there  is  luck  under  a  deuce,  not  only  because 
of  the  modern  association  with  the  fiend  which  has  overridden  the  root-meaning, 
but  because  two  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  an  unlucky  number,  as  the 
first  of  the  series  of  even  numbers.  The  Pythagoreans  regarded  the  unit  as 
the  good  principle,  the  duad  as  the  evil  one. 

God  hates  the  duall  number^  bdng  known 

The  luckless  number  of  division  : 
And  when  He  blessed  each  sevirall  day,  whereon 

He  did  His  curious  operation. 
'Tis  never  read  there,  as  the  fathers  say, 
God  blest  His  work  clone  on  the  second  day. 

Hbrrick  :  Noblt  Numbtrx, 

Devil,  A  candle  to  the.  The  French  have  the  familiar  phrase,  **  A  can- 
die  to  Grod  [or  to  St.  Michael]  and  another  to  the  devil."  Did  it  spring  from 
or  did  it  suegest  that  famous  picture  executed,  as  Brantdme  tells  us,  by  order 
of  Robert  de  la  Marck,  which  represented  St  Michael  triumphing  over  Satan, 
with  Robert  himself  kneeling  before  them,  a  candle  in  each  hand,  and  a 
scroll  issuing  from  his  mouth,  "  If  God  will  not  aid  me,  the  devil  surely  will 
not  fail  me"  ?  More  likely  the  proverb  is  older  than  the  picture,  as  it  is  a 
Christian  recrudescence  of  Virgil's  line, — 

Flectere  si  nequeo  superos,  Acheronta  movebo, — 
ue,^  "  If  I  cannot  bend  the  celestials  to  my  purpose.  I  will  move  hell."  On 
the  same  principle  a  discreet  gentleman  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity 
always  took  care  to  salute  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  never  knowing,  as  he  ex- 
plained, when  he  might  come  into  power  again.  So,  also,  the  Spaniard  on 
his  death-bed,  when  his  confessor  spoke  of  the  torments  wherewith  the  devil 
afflicted  the  lost,  feebly  remonstrated,  "  I  trust  his  lordship  is  not  so  cruel." 
The  holy  man  was  shocked.  **  Excuse  me,"  said  the  penitent,  **  but  I  know 
not  into  what  hands  I  may  fall ;  and  if  I  happen  into  his,  I  hope  he  will  use 
me  the  better  for  giving  him  good  words."  The  Scotch  say,  "  Il*s  gude  to 
hae  friends  in  heaven  and  hell."  The  Scotch  and  the  Irish  alike  are  careful 
to  call  the  fairies,  even  the  malignant  ones,  **  the  good  people,"  or  "  the  men  of 
peace,"  so  as  to  conciliate  their  good  will.  The  ancients  also  avoided  any 
expressions  which  might  prove  obnoxious  to  the  unseen  powers  of  evil.  Thus, 
they  spoke  of  the  Furies  as  £u  men  ides,  or  benien  goddesses,  and  the  stormy 
Black  Sea  was  called  the  Euxine,  or  the  hospitaole. 

Devil  and  the  deep  eea,  Between  the,  a  sort  of  roueh-and-readv 
equivalent  for  the  old  classic  saying,  "  Between  Scylla  and  Charybdis,"  whicn 
is  at  least  as  old  as  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  used,  for 
example,  by  Colonel  Munro  in  his  *' Expedition  with  Mackay's  Regiment" 
(1637).  In  an  engagement  at  Werben,  between  the  forces  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  and  the  Austrians,  Munro,  serving  on  the  Swedish  side,  found  his  men 
exposed  to  the  fire  of  Swedish  gunners  who  had  not  given  their  pieces  the 
proper  elevation.  In  his  own  phrase,  they  were  **  betwixt  the  devil  and  the 
deep  sea," — Le.^  exposed  to  danger  from  friends  as  well  as  foes.  So  an  officer 
was  sent  to  the  batteries  with  a  request  that  the  guns  should  be  raised. 
There  is  a  passage  in  Shakespeare  which  seems  to  have  reference  to  sonoe 
earlier  form  of  the  same  phrase  : 

20 
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Thnu'dil  >huD  >  bar : 
I'diro^oH  (he  beari'  the  mouu. 


There  is  just  a  possibility  ihat  ilie  cipreasioti  may  originally  have  been  a 
nautical  one  (cf.  Devil  to  Pay,  infra\  in  which  case  a  citoice  between  "the 
devil"  and  the  deep  sea  might  indeed  be  an  awkward  one. 

Devil  can  clt«  Bcilptare  for  tUs  puipoae,  often  incorrectly  given  with 
the  subslilution  of  ■'  quote"  for  "  cite,"  is  from  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice"  (Acl 

Wb>t  dimntd  error,  but  »ine^X;'r  brow 
Will  bleu  il  iuid  approve  it  with  1 1««, 
Htdina  the  Rounnt  with  fur  onuoenlt 

JUtTTAMnl  nf  ^Vfifrr,  Alt  ui.,  Sc.  ». 

Devil  luu  all  the  good  tune*.  When,  in  1740,  Charles  Wesley  wanted 
airs  for  some  of  his  peculiar  metres,  he  perlinenlly  asked,  "  Why  should  the 
devil  have  all  the  good  1unes^"and  straightway  appropriated  a  number  for 
hymnal  purposes.  Bui  at  that  titiie  the  divergence  between  sacred  and  secu- 
lar music  was  not  so  great  as  it  is  now.  The  most  popular  airs  were  in  a 
minor  key ;  sung  slowly,  they  had  a  lugubrious  and  even  funereal  sound. 
Therein  lay  their  great  charm.  Set  to  words  of  merriment,  or  buffoonery,  or 
even  downright  obscenity,  they  added  the  spice  of  Contrast,  to  which  the  grave 
^ces  and  tones  of  the  singers  pungenlly  contributed. 

I  familiar  English  proverb  of  uncertain 

itic  or  backbiter. 

lately  did  overlook  Lincoln  CoU«lge.    Tnie;y  the  architect  intended  It  no  funhs-  than  for  an 
ordinary  Antick,  though  behc'-' —  *- —  -■ —  — "--■  "^ -'  -  '--■--  --  — ■ — 


thereof  liehtcd  not  unhappiiy,  a 


Devil's  Own,  the  nickname  of  the  Temple  Company,  a  London  militia 
company. 

GeOTCe  111.  mu  in  taigh  health  and  excellent  i[»rit>.    When  the  "  Temple  Cmnpaniea"  had 

colonel,  whiii  wai  the  coiBpoftitJon  eJ  that  CDTpi.  "lliey  ateall  lawyen,  tire,"  laid  Enkine. 
"What  I  whall"eicluin«]  the  King,  ■-all  fawyent  all  lawyerm!  Cafi  them  '  The  Devil'. 
Own.'— call  ihem  '  The  Devil'i  Own?  "  And  "  llie  Devil'i  Uwn"  they  wen  calkd  accord- 
ingly. Even  al  the  present  day  thia  appeilalion  ha*  not  wholly  died  away.  Vei,  notwiih- 
■tandinic  the  ro^ynl  parentage  of  this  pleaaanlry,  I  inuat  own  that  I  Ereatly  prefer  lo  it  anoihcr 

of  the  legal  companiei.  "  Retained  (or  (he  Defence.   —Kakl  Stanhomi  :  Li/i  t/Pill. 

Devil  to  pay  and  no  pitch  hot,  a  slang  phrase  for  a  condition  of  great 
embarrassment  and  confusion,  an  emergency  for  which  no  preparation  has 
been  made,  appears  to  be  a  corruption  ofthe  nautical  expression,  ■'  Hell's  to 
pay,"  etc.,  hill  being  in  this  case  a  portion  of  the  hold  of  a  smack  left  partly 
free  of  access  to  sea-water,  in  which  freshly-caught  fish  are  thrown  and  thus 
kept  alive.  It  is,  of  course,  highly  important  that  the  bulkheads,  etc,  about 
"  hell"  should  be  kept  water-tight,  and  this  is  done  by  Calking  with  oakum 
and  "paying"  with  hot  pitch,  as  in  the  outer  seams  of  the  vessel. 

Devil  woa  eick.  There  is  a  bmous  distich  frequently  held  to  be  a  trans- 
lation of  Rabelais. — 

The  devil  wai  veU,  the  devil  a  monk  wu  be. 
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Though  it  does  occur  in  Urquhart  and  Motteux's  translation  of  "  Gargantua" 
(Book  iv ,  ch.  xxiv.).  it  is  an  interpolation.  All  that  Rabelais  does  is  to  quote 
the  Italian  proverb  **  Passato  il  perij^lo,  gabbatonl  santo"  (**  When  the  danger 
is  passed  the  saint  is  mocked").  Tfie  English  lines  have  been  dubiously  traced 
to  an  anonymous  Latin  couplet, — 

/Egrotat  daemon,  monachus  tunc  esse  volebat ; 
Dzmon  convaloit,  dxmon  ut  ante  fiiit : 

which  is  not  half  so  pithy  as  the  English,  and  therefore  suggests  a  translation 
rather  than  an  original.  The  same  moral  is  enforced  in  Clough*s  lines  quoted 
under  Atheism  ;  in  the  English  proverb  "The  chamber  of  sickness  is  the 
chapel  of  devotion  ;"  and  in  the  anonymous  quatrain, — 

God  and  the  Doctor  we  alike  adore. 
But  only  when  in  danger,  not  before ; 
The  danger  o'er,  both  are  alike  re<}uited. 
God  is  forgotten  and  the  Doctor  slighted. 

This  is  a  free  rendering  of  the  Latin  epigram, — 

Intrantis  medici  facies  tres  esse  videntur 

iEgrotanti :  hominis,  Dzmonis,  atque  Dei. 
Cum  primum  accessit  medicus  dixitque  salutem, 

"  En  Deus"  aut  "  custos  angelus"  ar^er  ait. 
Cum  morbum  medicina  fugaverit,  **  Ecce  homo."  clamat : 

Cum  poscit  medicus  praemia.  "  Vade  Satan  !* 

John  Owkn  of  Oxford  (quoted) : 

which  has  been  imitated  also  by  Quarles  : 

Our  God  and  soldier  we  alike  adore 

E'en  at  the  brink  of  ruin,  not  before ; 

Afler  deliverance  both  alike  requited. 

Our  God's  forgotten  and  our  soldier's  slighted. 

Dictionary.  Bailey,  a  dictionary-maker  himself,  tells  as  that  Julius  Scali- 
ger,  in  certain  fits  of  princely  contempt  for  his  calling  as  a  philologer,  was  used 
to  thank  God  that  he  had  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  some  men  to  make  diction- 
aries. This  was  what  Artemus  Ward  would  call  sarkkasm.  What  Scaliger 
really  thought,  or  what  he  really  thought  he  thought,  is  shown  bv  those  well- 
known  lines  wherein  he  declares  that  when  any  particularly  atroaous  criminal 
was  to  be  disposed  of  he  should  be  set  at  worlc  to  make  dictionaries : 

Lexica  contexat ;  nam  (caetera  quid  memors  ?)  omnes 
Poenarum  fiicies  hie  labor  unus  nabet. 

Yet  Scaliger*s  thanksgiving  is  a  thoroughly  reasonable  one  if  taken  seriously. 
Indeed,  words  of  a  similar  import  were  written  in  all  good  faith  over  the 
dictionaries  in  Oxford  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  lexicons  were  chained  in 
the  school-houses  as  Bibles  were  in  the  churches,  by  reason  of  their  costliness 
and  rarity.  And  most  of  us  would  re-echo  the  thanksgiving  with  equal  good 
faith. 

The  history  of  dictionaries  may  seem  an  unprofitable  subject  Yet  it  is  full 
of  gladsome  mterest  and  of  the  vitalizing  spirit  of  humor.  Before  dictionaries 
were,  letters  had  their  small  diffusion  viva  voce,  Saul,  come  to  grief  over  a 
verbal  stumbling-block  in  a  manuscript,  asked  Gamaliel  for  the  short  interpre- 
tation that  should  clear  the  way.  By  the  lip  was  solved  the  mystery  proceed- 
ing from  the  lip ;  for  within  the  portico  or  academe,  in  the  cloister  or  under 
the  shade  of  the  hill,  sat  Pedagogus  amid  his  disciples,  and  the  lip  was  near. 
At  length  some  scholastic  of  broader  mind  than  common  bethought  him, 
during  the  absence  of  his  flock,  of  lightening  the  labors  of  both.  Gomg  care- 
fully over  his  treasured  manuscript,  probably  of  his  own  copying,  he  would 
single  out  the  hard  words  and  write  above  them  the  meaning,  the  exposition, 
the  gloss.  At  the  very  first  word  which  this  pioneer  of  the  old  world  so 
glossed  the  seed  was  sown  of  the  new-world  dictionaries ;  and  there  has  been 
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no  slop  to  the  groirlh  of  this  seed  lil)  the  tree  frotii  it  has  spread  its  thick  and 

wide  branches  »s  fir  as  they  hive  spread  and  are  still  spreading  to  this  very  day. 

But  such  glosses,  even  when  traced  in  beautiful  ted  ink  over  the  difficult 
words,  defaced  the  skilled  beauty  of  goodly  manuscripts.  Gradually  it  srew 
to  be  a  habit  to  place  the  glossed  words  in  a  separate  list  at  (he  end.  boon 
the  glosses  of  this  or  that  man  grew  to  have  special  value,  and  were  re-copied 
on  a  special  manuscript.  Then,  as  rival  glosses  had  Iheir  separate  and  distinct 
charm,  a  number  of  glosses  were  pieced  together,  adding  the  glory  and  the 
occasional  bewilderment  of  variety.  The  glosses  now  became  known  as  glos- 
saries, or  lexicons,  and,  like  the  Glossary  of  Varro,  dedicated  to  his  contempo- 
rary Cicero,  or  the  Lexicon  of  Apollonius  the  Sophist,  in  the  first  century, 
elucidating  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey,  represented  the  labors  of  many  pred- 
ecessors reduced  to  order  by  one  master-mind.  Here  was  Ihc  manner  and 
form  of  the  modem  dictionary.  Taking  great  leaps,  and  making 'no  note  of 
the  intermediate  progress,  we  come  to  the  Leiicon  of  Suidas,  compiled  in  the 
tenth  century,  where  Ihc  plan  was  first  used  of  giving  eitracla  from  the  poets 
and  historians  it  explained  to  explain  them  still  further,  and  next  to  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Johannes  Crestonus,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  printed  in  1483,  a  further 
development  And  now  the  subject  becomes  so  large  and  varied  that  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  gne  branch, — the  history  of  the  English  dictionary. 

The  first  English  dictionary  proper  was  a  thick  folio  volume  published  by 
Kichard  Hutoet  in  1553.  Other  dictionaries  had  been  issued  before,  but  they 
were  of  the  Latin,  French,  or  other  alien  tongues.  This  was  the  first  diction- 
ary to  give  English  definitions  to  English  words,  though  it  added  thereto  the 
Latin  and  French  synonymes,  unless,  indeed,  the  French  is  not  in  good 
Richard's  knowledge,  when  it  is  incontinently  omitted.  Here  is  his  manner  : 
"  Pickers  or  thieves  that  go  by  into  chambers,  making  as  though  they  sought 
something.  Diaetarii.  Ulpian.  Larrons  qui  montent  jusques  aui  chambres, 
faisant  sembiant  de  chcrcher  quelque  chose." 

A  similar  plan  was  followed  in  the  first  edition  of  John  Baret's  "  Alvearie, 
or  Triple  Dictionarie  in  Englyshe,  Latin  and  French,"  first  issued  in  1573,  and 
seven  years  later  reprinled,  with  the  addition  of  Greek,  as  a  Quadruple  Dic- 
tionarie. The  title  of  this  second  edition  stated,  quaintly  enough,  that  it  was 
"  newlie  enriched  with  vatielie  of  Wordes,  Phrases,  Proverbs,  and  diuers  light- 
■ome  obseruations  of  Grammar,"  In  the  Greek  portion,  hovrever,  the  book 
labored  under  some  disadvantages,  thus  naively  set  forth  by  Baret  himself: 
"  As  for  Greeke,  I  could  not  ioyne  it  with  every  Ldtin  word,  for  lacke  of  fit 
Greeke  letters,  the  printer  not  having  teasure  to  provide  the  same." 

It  was  probably  this  dictionary  which  was  alluded  to  in  the  records  of  the 
Boston  (England)  Corporation,  under  date  157S:  "Thata  dictionarye  shall  be 
bought  tor  the  scollers  of  the  Free  Scoole,  and  the  same  boke  to  be  tyed  in  a 
cheyne,  and  set  upon  a  deske  in  the  scoole,  whereunto  any  scalier  may  have 
accesse,  as  occasion  shall  serve." 

The  first  dictionary  confined  entirely  to  the  English  language  wa.s  Robert 
Cawdrey's  "Tabic  Alphabetical!,  conteyning  and  teaching  the  true  writing  and 
understanding  of  hard  usuall  English  Wordes."  It  is  a  thin  little  volume 
because  confined  tn  one  language,  and  limited,  as  indeed  were  all  its  prede- 
cessors, to  hard  words.  Cawdrey  evidently  had  little  faith  in  the  intelligence  of 
his  reader,  for  he  thus  innocently  instructs  him  in  the  use  of  his  book :  "  If 
thou  be  desirous  (gentle  reader)  rightly  and  readily  to  understand  and  to 
profit  by  this  table,  and  such  like,  then  thou  must  learn  the  alphabet,  to 
wit,  the  order  of  the  letters  as  they  stand,  perfediy  without  book,  and  where 
every  letter  standelh  :  as  (i)  neere  the  beginning,  («}  aboilt  the  middesl,  and 
(/)  toward  the  end." 

Coigrave's  "French  and  English  Dictionary,"  published  in  i6ji,madc  manj 
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notable  strides  over  all  predecessors.  Its  definitions  were  fuller,  and  its  author 
added  illustrations  from  current  proverbs  and  sayings.  "  A  Bundle  of  Words" 
he  calls  it,  in  a  fatherly,  fondling  fashion,  amM'ells  his  reader,  '*  I  (who  am 
no  God  or  angel)  have  caused  sucli  overslips  as  have  yet  occurred  to  mine 
eye  or  understanding  to  be  placed  neere  the  forhead  of  this  Verball  Creature.*' 
See  how  his  fertile  brain  worked  :  Alter  is  defined  as  "To  goe,  walke,  wende, 
march,  pace,  tread,  proceed,  journey,  travel!,  depart,"  with  twoscore  picturesque 
illustrations,  as  "  Aller  i  S.  Bezet,  To  rest  in  no  place  ;  continually  to  trot,  gad, 
wander  up  and  down."  "  Tout  le  monde  s'en  va  k  la  moustarde, — *Tis  common, 
vulgar,  Divulged  all  the  world  over  (said  of  a  book).  Wast  paper  is  made  of  it. 
Mustard-pots  are  stopped  with  it  (so  much  the  world  esteems  it)." 

Henry  Cockeram's  "  English  Dictionaric,"  1623,  is  full  of  fun.  It  is  primarily 
a  dictionary  of  current  vernacular,  and  the  author  somewhat  apologetically  ex- 
plains that  he  imagined  "  Ladies  and  Gentlewomen,  young  schollers,  clarkes, 
merchants,"  etc,  desirous  of  a  refined  and  elegant  speech,  would  like  an  ex- 
positor of  "  vulgar  words,  mocke  words,  fustian  termes  ridiculously  used  in 
our  language,"  so  as  to  gather  therefrom  "  the  exact  and  ample  word"  which 
would  nt  them  to  shine.  So  he  tells  them  that  rude  is  vulgar,  and  allows  them 
the  alternative  of  agresticall,  rusticall,  or  immorigerous ;  that  To  weede  is 
vulgar,  the  choice  word  being  To  sarculate,  To  diruncinate,  or  To  averuncate  ; 
that  the  phrase  To  knock  one's  legs  together  is  vulgar,  and  should  be  called, 
choicely,  To  interfeere. 

Among  the  successors  of  Cockeram  may  be  briefly  mentioned  Blount's 
" Glossographie,"  1656;  Edward  Phillips's  "New  World  of  Words,"  1658 
(Phillips,  by  the  way,  was  a  nephew  of  John  Milton) ;  Bailey's  "  Universal 
£t3rmological  English  Dictionary,"  1721,  notable  as  the  first  attempt  to  present 
all  words,  easy  as  well  as  "  hard,"  slang  as  well  as  euphemistic,  current  as  well 
as  obsolete  ;  the  anonymous  "  (xazophylacium  Anglicanum,"  in  1689 ;  Thomas 
Dyche's  Dictionary,  in  1723 ;  and  John  Wesley's  little  Dictionary,  in  1753. 

Though  John  Wesley  modestly  informed  the  reader  on  his  title-page  that 
he  considered  he  had  produced  "  the  best  English  Dictionary  in  the  world," 
and  adds,  "  many  are  the  mistakes  in  all  the  other  English  dictionaries  which 
1  have  yet  seen,  whereas  I  can  truly  say  I  know  of  none  in  this," — nevertheless, 
it  was  only  two  years  later,  in  1755,  that  the  first  really  valuable  lexicon  of  the 
language  appeared,  in  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  famous  Dictionary,  and  threw  all 
its  predecessors  and  riva!s  into  the  shade. 

Of  course,  even  Dr.  Johnson's  work  is  valueless  in  these  days,  save  as  a 
landmark  in  English  literature.  Its  definitions  are  often  inadequate,  and  some- 
times erroneous.  They  have  no  present  use  as  philology,  though  the  massive 
individuality  which  informs  them  keeps  them  alive  as  art  The  etymology  is 
absurd.  That  science  has  only  thrown  off  its  swaddling-clothes  within  the 
last  few  years.  Coleridge  says  that  more  knowledge  of  more  value  might 
sometimes  be  learned  from  tne  history  of  a  word  than  from  the  history  of  a 
campaign.  But  the  history  must  be  genuine  history.  Even  in  Coleridge  s  day 
it  was  the  wildest  guess-work.  The  value  of  the  historical  method  in  philo- 
logical research  is  a  recent  discovery.  The  ancient  lexicographers  used 
cUmly  to  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  any  word  or  words  in  a  foreign  language 
which  remotely  suggested  an  English  word  was  the  parent  of  the  latter. 

Thus,  the  author  of  the  "  Gazophylacium  Anglicanum"  derives  hassock  from 
"the  Teutonic  hase^  an  hare,  and  socks^t  because  hare-skins  are  sometimes 
woven  into  socks,  to  keep  the  feet  warm  in  winter."  "  Haslenut,"  with  equal 
acumen,  is  derived  from  the  word  hasUy  "because  it  is  ripe  before  wall-nuts 
and  chestnuts."  The  author  says  of  his  work  that  "  the  chief  reason  why  I 
busied  myself  herein,  was  to  save  my  time  from  being  worse  employed." 

Johnson  himself  was  fond  of  similar  exploits.      He  derives  motley  from 

20* 
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molh-like,  "or,  of  various  colors  resembling  a  moth,"  and  spider  [rom  spf- 
dor, — the  insect  thai  watches  the  dor  or  Tiumblcbee.  Vou  remember  the 
famous  story  about  the  deri^aUnn  of  cutojudgFun  }  Johnson  received  from 
some  unknown  source  a  letter  deriving  the  word  from  caur  mkkani,  at  wicked 
heart, — a  wild  enough  guess,  which  pleased  the  dnctur  so  much  that  he 
adopted  it,  giving  due  credit  to  "unknown  correspondent."  Twenty  years 
later.  Dr.  Ash,  preparing  a  dictionary  of  his  own,  was  struck  by  this  gem,  and 
transferred  it  to  his  own  pages.  But.  wishing  all  the  glory  of  the  discovery 
for  himselF.  he  gave  no  credit  to  Johnson,  and  informed  a  wondering  world 
that  curmudgeon  was  formed  from  laur,  "unknown."  and  mhhani,  "corre- 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Barlow,  in  his  "  Complete  English  Dictionary,"  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  in  1773,  suggests  that  "pageant"  is  derived  from 
"fayin  giant,  Fr.,  a  pagan  giant,  a  representation  of  triumph  used  at  the 
return  from  holy  wars  ;  of  which  the  Saracen's  head  seems  to  be  a  retiqup." 
In  the  same  book  "sash"  is  sagely  derived  from  "ifoveir,  Fr.,  to  know,  be 
cause  worn  for  the  sake  of  distinction." 

But  Rev.  G.  W.  Lemon,  master  of  Norwich  Grammar- School,  who  in  1783 
published  "  A  Derivative  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,"  carries  oflT  the 
honors  as  a  philological  humorist.  He  referred  everything  to  the  Greek,  even 
such  common,every-day  words  as  "  scratch -can  die,"  "  link-boy,"  and  "crutched 
friars."  A  story  that  was  current  in  the  mouths  of  contemporary  jesters  is 
hardly  a  burlesque.  Alderman  Beasley,  of  Norwich,  was  a  ponderous  gentle- 
man whom  Mr.  Lemon  worried  unsuccessfully  for  a  subscription  :  so  in  revenge 
he  coined  the  following  etymology  for  obesitv  :  "  The  exclamation  of  people  who 

see  a  certain  N  ■     *" rt.   ..-  . 

The  story  added 

an  injunction  against  its  publication,  and  so  the  sheet  was  cancelled. 

A  very  wise  man  was  Rev.  Thomas  Dyche.  who  eschews  all  etymologies, 
because,  in  the  tirsi  place,  they  are  very  often  so  uncertain,  and,  secondly,  they 
are  useless  to  "those  iiersons  that  these  sort  of  books  are  most  useful  ta" 

There  is  much  humorous  interest  of  a  quiet  and  ruminative  sort  to  be 
gleaned  from  the  definitions  as  well  as  the  etymologies  of  the  early  dictionaries. 

Henry  Cockeram  defines  "  pole"  as  "  the  end  S[  the  axle-tree  whereon  the 
heavens  do  move  ■"  "an  idiote'*  is  "an  unlearned  asse ;"  a  "labourer"  is  a 
"swinkcr  :"  and  "a  herelick"  is  sketched  more  roundai>oully,  but  with  a 
clear  assertion  of  the  right  of  private  opinion,  as  **he  which  maketh  choice 
of  himselfe  what  poynts  of  religion  he  will  believe  and  what  be  will  not" 
Then,  from  clasfiic  lime",  the  "Olympic  games"  are  "solemn  games  of  activ- 
ity," and  "  Amphitrite"  is  not,  as  usual,  the  goddess  of  the  sea,  but  the  "sea" 
itself. 

Still  funnier  are  the  natural  history  definitions.  A  baboon  is  said  to  be  "a 
Ijeast  like  an  ape,  but  farre  bigger ;  a  lynx  is  "  a  spotted  beast — it  bath  a 
most  perfect  sight,  insomuch  as  it  is  said  that  it  can  see  Ihorow  a  wall."  The 
account  of  the  salamander  reads  like  an  elaborate  joke  :  "  A  small,  venomous 
beast,  with  foure  feel  and  a  short  tailc ;  it  lives  in  the  (ire,  and  at  length,  liy 
his  extreme  cold,  puts  out  the  fire.'  An  ignarus  is  a  still  quiinlet  zoological 
curiosity,  inasmuch  as  at  night-time  "it  singeth  six  kinds  of  notes,  one  after 


.  ...  -  ..  es,  indeed,  embody  many  curious  superstitions  abont  animals. 
Richard  Huloet  gravely  describes  the  cockatrice  as  "  a  serpent,  called  the 
Kynge  of  Serpentes,  whose  nature  is  to  kyll  wylh  hvssynge  only."  "The 
Barbie,"  says  Henry  Cockeram,  is  "  a  Fish  that  will  not  meddle  with  the 
baite  untill  with  her  taile  she  have  unhooked  it  from  the  hooke,"  Bullokar, 
after  a  column  and  a  half  descriptive  of  the  crocodile,  ventures  the  further 
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mformation  that  "  he  will  weepe  over  a  man's  head  when  he  hath  devoured 
the  body,  and  then  will  eat  up  the  head  toa  ...  I  saw  once  one  of  these 
beasts  in  London,  brought  thither  dead,  but  in  perfect  forme,  of  about  2  yards 
long,"  a  detail  of  personal  experience  which  shows  what  was  toleratea  and 
even  expected  in  a  dictionary  at  that  time.  Bailey  continues  his  predecessor's 
natural  history  with  the  same  delightful  simplicity.  The  Unicorn  Whale  is 
"a  fish  eighteen  foot  long,  having  a  head  like  a  horse  and  scales  as  big  as  a 
crown  piece,  six  large  fins  like  the  end  of  a  galley  oar,  and  a  horn  issuing  out 
of  the  forehead  nine  feet  long,  so  sharpe  as  to  pierce  the  hardest  bodies,"  and 
the  Loriot  or  Golden  Oriole  **  a  bird  that,  being  looked  upon  by  one  wl  1 
has  the  yellow  jaundice,  cures  the  person  and  dies  himself."  Penning,  who  is 
more  conservative,  defines  Loriot  merely  as  "  a  kind  of  bird,"  which  is  only  an 
example  among  many  of  the  eminently  satisfying  nature  of  the  information 
these  old  dictionaries  often  supply. 

In  many  cases  the  explanations  given  by  our  dictionary-makers  are  pure 
blunders.  Edward  Phillips  defines  a  gallon  as  **a  measure  containing  two 
quarts  ;"  and  again,  a  quaver  is  stated  to  l:>e  "  a  measure  of  time  in  musick, 
being  the  half  of  a  crotchet,  as  a  crotchet  the  half  of  quaver."  Dr.  Johnson's 
original  definition  oi pastern  as  "the  knee  of  a  horse"  was  a  remarkable 
blunder.  When  questioned  on  the  point,  he  candidly  attributed  it  to  the 
right  cause, — ^ignorance.  It  was  corrected  in  subsequent  editions.  Dr.  Ash, 
in  his  Dictionary  of  1775,  under  "esoteric"  explains  it  as  merely  an  incor- 
rect spelling  for  "  exoteric"  But  Johnson  had  neither  exoteric  nor  esoteric 
Another  of  Ash's  amazing  entries  was  "  Bihovac,  rather  an  incorrect  spell- 
ing for  bivoac,"  while  the  right  word.  Bivouac,  is  left  out  altogether.  His 
geography  also  was  weak,  for  he  states  that  "  Aghrim  is  a  town  in  Ireland, 
m  the  County  of  Wicklow,  and  Province  of  Leinster."  Todd's  edition  of, 
Johnson,  excellent  work  as  it  is,  is  not  entirely  free  from  blunders.  He  oddly 
explains  **  coaxation"  as  "  the  art  of  coaxing."  instead  of  the  croaking  of 
frogs.  Webster,  in  his  first  issue,  has  some  curious  mistakes  in  cricketing 
terms.  The  wicket-keeper,  he  says,  is  "  the  player  in  cricket  who  stands  with 
a  bat  to  protect  the  wicket  from  the  ball,"  ana  a  long-stop  is  "  one  who  is 
sent  to  stop  balls  sent  a  long  distance." 

Remarkable  also  is  the  personal  animus  which  is  apparent  in  most  of  these 
old  dictionaries.  Their  authors  rejoiced  if  they  could  belabor  an  adversary 
or  laud  their  own  fods  or  ridicule  some  pet  aversion  while  pretending  to 
define  a  word. 

Thus,  Wesley  defines  Methodist  as  "  one  that  lives  according  to  the  method 
laid  down  in  the  Bible  ;"  and  a  "  Swaddler  is  a  nickname  given  by  the  Papists 
in  Ireland  to  true  Protestants."  And  who  are  true  Protestants  }  Methodists, 
a^ain,  of  course.  Southey,  in  his  "  Life  of  Wesley,"  tells  us  that  this  curious 
nickname  was  first  appliea  to  a  Methodist  preacher  by  a  Catholic,  who,  l)eing 
unfamiliar  with  the  gospel,  thought  the  words  "swaddling-clothes"  extremely 
ridiculous,  and  so  coined  the  epithet  "swaddler"  for  the  preacher. 

Richelet,  author  of  an  early  French  dictionary  (1698)  which  also  has  much 
of  this  enriching  flavor  of  personality,  remarks  under  the  head  of  ^picitr,  or 
grocer, that  "these  people  wrap  some  of  their  merchandise  in  gray  paper,  or 
in  a  few  sheets  of  wretched  books,  which  one  sells  to  them  because  one  has 
been  unable  to  sell  them  to  others.  The  translation  of  Tacitus  by  the  little 
man  d'Ablancourt  has  had  this  misfortune."  Richelet  is  cautious  enough  to 
express  this  lexicographic  remark  as  follows:  "Z>  Tac,  du  petit  A.  a  eu  ce 
malkeury 

Dr.  Johnson  defines  oats  as  "  a  grain  which  in  England  is  generally  given 
to  horses,  but  in  Scotland  supports  the  people."  A  Puritan  is  "a  sectary 
pretending  to  eminent  purity  of  religion."     A  Whig  is  "the  name  of  a  fac- 
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tion,"  but  a  Tory  is  "  one  who  adheres  to  ihe  iniieni  coiutitnlion  of  the  staK 
ind  the  apostolical  hierarchy  of  the  Chutch  of  England,  opposed  lo  a  Whig." 
Pensioner  is  "  a  slave  of  slat*,  hired  by  a  stipend  to  obey  his  master"  (this 
definition  was  recalled  with  much  glee  by  the  doctor's  enemies  when  he  him- 
self became  a  pensioner  of  the  stale).  An  exdse  is  "a  hateful  lax  levied 
upon  commodities,  and  adjudged  not  by  the  common  judges  of  property,  but 
by  wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise  is  paid." 

The  commissioners  of  excise  were  very  indignant  at  being  charaderiied  as 
wretches,  and  consulted  with  the  attorney -general  whether  an  action  for  libel 
would  lie.     He  decided  it  would,  but  deemed  il  advisable  thai  they  should  let 

After  all.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  in  the  same  dictionary  defined  lexict^raphcr  as 
"  a  writer  of  dictionnries ;  a  harmless  drudge  that  busies  himself  in  tracing 
the  origin  and  detailing  the  signification  of  words," — Dr.  Johnson  was  t^uite 
willing  to  turn  Ihe  tables  against  himself.  But  why  dictionories  ?  the  captious 
might  ask.  Only  another  error, — one  of  thousands,  misprints,  misatalementa, 
slips  of  Ihe  pen  and  of  the  memory,  which  Johnson  with  all  his  patience  and 
learning  could  not  avoid,  and  some  of  which,  such  is  the  solidarily  of  diction- 
aries, have  been  copied  with  rare  patience  and  pertinadty  by  his  successors. 
Thus,  down  to  1390,  at  least,  almost  every  dictionary  repeated  Johnson's 
amusing  misprint  of  adventine  for  adventive. 

Some  of  his  deSnitions  aie  remarkable  for  the  Johnsonian  ponder'eily  with 
which  he  obscures  a  subject  while  attempting  to  elucidate  it.  The  champion 
instance  is  nel-work.  which  runs  a.t  follows ;  "  Anything  reticulated  or  decus- 
sated at  equal  distances,  with  interstices  Ijetween  the  intersections." 

Definitions  that  sound  equally  humorous  10  the  layman  abound,  of  course, 
in  technical  works.  When  one  learns  that  a  boil  is  "a  circumscribed  subcu- 
taneous inflammation,  suppurating,  with  a  central  cpre,  a  furunculus,"  one  is 
either  amused  or  alarmed  1  and  when  one  find  out  that  a  kiss  is  "the  anatomi- 
cal juxtaposition  of  two  orbicularis  oris  muscles  in  a  state  of  contraction,"  one 
realties  with  the  New  Paul  of  Mr.  Mallock  the  solemnity  of  human  pleasures. 

But  the  most  famous  definition  in  philological  histoiy  (lo  be  HihernianI  is 
one  that  never  appeared.  When  the  Forty  Immortals  were  engaged  upon 
the  Dictionary  of  the  French  Academy  Ihe  word  crab  [or,  as  some  authorities 
fssert,  lobster)  came  up  for  a  gloss.  The  fotlowin?  was  offered  by  one  of  the 
number:  "A  little  retl  tish  that  walkEi  backward.  Fuietitre,  a  dictionary- 
maker  himself,  objected.  "Gentlemen."  he  said,  "the  definition  is  no  doubt 
a  very  clever  one.  But  it  is  open  to  three  objections.  In  the  first  place,  (he 
animal  is  not  a  fish  1  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  red  until  boiled  :  in  the 
third  place,  il  does  not  walk  backward."  The  objection  was  sustained.  An 
ingenious  but  ralher  casuistical  effort,  however,  has  been  made  to  rehabilitate 
it  in  public  esteem.  The  climax  of  the  crab's  life.  It  has  been  urged,  is  only 
reached  when  he  is  red. — for  only  after  cooking  do  most  of  our  race  know 
him  ;  he  is  purified  and  made  whole  by  £re.  Theologians  recogniie  him  as  a 
fish,  and  he  is  eaten  as  such,  on  Fridays,  by  the  devoutest  Catholics.  Even 
the  ichthyologically  learned  must  admit  that  if  he  is  not  scientifically  a  fish,  a 
scale-fish,  with  the  flesh  outside  and  the  liones  inside,  he  is  a  sort  of  fish,  a 
"  variation,"  as  science  terms  him,  3  shell-fish  which,  in  his  eccentric  but  kindly 
nature,  prefers  (o  wear  the  hones  outside  and  keep  the  flesh  nicely  packed 
away  for  Ihe  convenience  of  the  epicure.  And  as  lo  his  mode  of  progression, 
so  great  and  fishy  an  authority  as  the  melancholy  Dane  says,  "  If,  like  a  crab, 
you  could  walk  backward," 

A  joke  might  appear  to  be  Ihe  last  thing  one  would  seek  in  a  dictionary. 
Yet  Johnson's  definition  of  lexicographer,  already  given,  might  be  classed  as 
such.     And  his  skit  at  his  Aieiid,  whose  real  name  was  Malloch,  but  who 
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desired  to  be  known  as  Mallet,  had  a  wicked  spice  of  humor  in  it.  Defining 
alias^  he  says,  "  A  Latin  word,  signifying  otherwise  ;  as  Mallet,  alias  Malloch 
— that  is,  otherwise  Malloch,"  ■    ' 

Even  puns,  and  very  bad  puns,  have  found  their  way  into  the  most  ponder- 
ous  lexicons.  Nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  entry  in  Adam  Littleton*s 
Latin  Dictionary;  **Concurro,  to  run  with  others;  to  run  together;  .  .  to 
con-o^r,  Qon-dog.^^  But  this  has  sometimes  been  explained  as  a  clerical 
blunder.  Littleton  was  dictating  the  definition  to  his  secretary,  who,  a  little 
hard  of  hearing,  stopped  to  ask,  **  Con — what  ?"  "  Con-cur,"  said  the  doctor, 
testily,  adding  **  con-dog"  as  a  further  explanation,  and  the  secretary,  scared, 
perhaps,  by  the  tempest  he  had  raised,  meekly  put  down  both  the  word  and 
the  pun  by  which  its  meaning  was  emphasizecl.  Even  the  ponderous  Liddell 
and  Scott  run  Mr.  Littleton  a  hard  race  when  they  say,  under  sycophant 
(literally,  an  informer  against  those  who  exported yf^),  "The  literal  sense  is 
not  found  in  any  ancient  writer,  and  is  perhaps  a  mere  figment." 

To  the  credit  of  Liddell  and  Scott,  this  ghastly  attempt  at  a  joke  appeared 
only  in  four  editions,  when,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  public  opinion,  the 
word  figment  was  changed  to  mvention. 

An  unconscious  joke  of  a  better  quality  occurs  in  the  Century  Dictionary, 
under  the  heading  "Question,  to  pop  the.  See  Pop,"  which  has  the  additional 
merit  of  being  excellent  advice. 

Die  in  the  last  ditch.  When  William,  Prince  of  Orange  (afterwards 
William  IIL  of  England),  was  elected  Stadtholder  of  the  United  Netherlands 
in  1672,  and  found  himself  in  the  midst  of  a  war  with  England  and  France, 
he  was  asked  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  whether  he  did  not  see  ruin  im- 
pending over  his  country.  "  Nay,"  he  answered,  "  there  is  one  certain  means 
oy  which  I  can  be  sure  never  to  see  my  country*s  ruin.  I  will  die  in  the  last 
ditch."  (Hume,  ch.  Ixv.)  And,  rejecting  all  terms  of  peace,  he  checked  the 
invasion  of  the  French  by  opening  the  sluices  and  flooding  large  tracts  of 
land,  drove  them  from  Holland  in  1674,  made  honorable  terms  with  England, 
and  finally,  after  varying  fortunes,  brought  the  war  to  a  successful  close  by  a 
treaty  with  France  in  1678. 

Digito  monstrari  (L.,  "To  be  pointed  out  by  the  finger"),  a  familiar 
phrase  from  Persius*s  "  Satires,"  i.  28,  the  context  being,  "  It  is  a  fine  thing 
to  be  pointed  out  with  the  finger,  and  hear  it  said,  That  is  he  !"  Hazlitt,  in 
his  essay  *'  On  the  Disadvantages  of  Intellectual  Superiority,"  after  telling 
how  some  of  his  friends  failed  to  relish  his  very  best  things  and  other  people 
condemned  him  altogether,  goes  on  to  ask,  "  Shall  I  confess  a  weakness  > 
The  only  set-off  I  know  to  these  rebuff  and  mortifications  is  sometimes  in 
an  accidental  notice  or  involuntary  mark  of  distinction  from  a  stranger.  I  feel 
the  force  of  Horace's  digito  monstrari^ — I  like  to  be  pointed  out  in  the  street, 
or  to  hear  people  ask  in  Mr.  Powell's  court.  Which  is  Mr.  Hazlitt  ?  This  is 
to  me  a  pleasing  extension  of  one's  personal  identity.  Your  name  so  re- 
peated leaves  an  echo  like  music  on  the  ear  :  it  stirs  the  blood  like  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet."  Was  he  wrong  in  his  reference  (the  context  seems  to  indicate 
this),  or  was  he  thinking  of  that  passage  in  Horace's  "  Ode  to  Melpomene," 
"That  I  am  pointed  out  by  the  fingers  of  passers-by  [Quod  monstror  digito 
praetereuntium]  as  the  stringer  of  the  Roman  lyre  is  entirely  thy  gift :  that  I 
breathe  and  give  pleasure,  ifl  do  give  pleasure,  is  thine"  ? — ^a  sentiment  which 
Thomas  Moore  has  paraphrased  : 

If  the  pulse  of  the  patriot,  soldier,  or  lover 
Have  throbbed  at  our  lay,  'tis  thv  glory  alone  : 

I  was  but  as  the  wind  passing  heedlessly  over. 
And  all  the  wild  sweetness  1  waked  was  thy  own. 

IH^r  Har^  *f*ty  CoMntry, 
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Dlner-ont  of  the  hlgtiest  luatre.      This  epigiamnialical   description 

{frequently  misquoted  "  of  the  first  water"),  which  has  been  turned  against 
Sydney  Smith  himscKi  was  ijpjjhed  by  the  willy  divine  to  George  Canning, 
who  was  at  the  time  secretary  of  stale  for  foreign  af&lrs.  "  Providence  has 
made  him  a  light,  jesting.  |)aragraph- writing  man,  and  that  he  will  remain  lo 
his  dying  day.  When  he  is  jocular  he  is  strung  ;  when  he  is  serious  he  is  like 
Samson  in  a  wig. — any  ordinary  [wrson  is  a  match  for  him.  Call  him  a  legis- 
lator, a  reasoner,  and  the  conductor  of  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  and  it 
seems  to  me  as  absurd  as  if  a  butterfly  were  to  teach  bees  to  make  honey. 
That  he  is  an  extraordinary  writer  uf  small  poetry  and  a  diner-out  of  the 
highest  lustre,  I  do  must  readily  admiL  Uul  you  may  as  well  feed  me  with 
decayed  potatoes  as  console  me  for  the  miseries  of  Ireland  by  tKe  resources 
of  his  imsi  and  his  ditiretUm.  It  is  only  the  public  situation  which  this  gen- 
tleman holds  which  entitles  me  or  induces  me  to  say  so  much  about  him. 
He  is  a  fly  in  amber  ;  nobody  cares  about  the  fly,  the  only  question  is,  Huw 
the  devil  did  it  get  there ?"— Svdnkv  SmltH  :  Pftcr  Plymleys  Utitrs. 

1  luw  ocvo-  for^DtlcD  whal  happened  when  Sydney  SmLlh — who,  u  everybody  knows, 
wu  ma  excHdiDEly  vntible  iTun.  and  h  ecnllcDLan.  every  Inch  or  him — veniuicd  id  preach  a 
Krmon  00  the  ■'  Dutici  of  Roymily."  The  Q.arlrrlj',  "  to  lavage  and  lartiriy,-  came  do-n 
upon  him  in  the  moit  conlenipmoua  ityle,  u  "  1  joker  of  jokei,"  a  "  dinc^ul  of  ihe  lint 
water,"  in  one  of  hii  own  phrooei :  inming  at  him,  iniulling  him,  as  nolhinff  but  a  toady  of 
the  coim,  ineaklng  behind  Lhe  anonymoui,  woldd  ever  have  been  neua  enougn  10  do  to  a  man 

DilUier-belL  A  sobriquet  which  hix  fellow -parliamentarians  bestowed  on 
Burke,  whose  eloquence  on  great  occasions  was  hardly  more  extraordinary 
than  his  indefatigable  energy  and  interest  in  all  matters  before  the  House.  In 
the  days  when  he  wearied  everybody  with  details,  and,  as  Goldsmith  happily 

a  large  number  of  the  members  actually  did  betake  themselves  to  that  occu- 

Bition,  which  circumstance  earned  for  the  ^real  orator  the  title  of  "The 
inner-Bell."  A  member,  who  was  just  gomg  into  the  House  on  one  of 
these  occastiins.  meeting  Selwyn  and  some  others  coming  out,  inquired,  >*,b 
the  House  up?"    "No,"  replied  Setwyn  ;  "but  Burke  is." 

Ditty  llnan.  In  a  furious  speech  made  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
during  the  crisis  which  followed  the  disasters  of  1S14,  Napoleon  said,  "  If  yon 
have  complaints  lo  make,  take  another  occasion,  when,  with  my  counsellors 
and  mj^elf,  we  may  discuss  your  grievances  and  sec  if  they  have  any  founda- 
tion. But  this  explanation  must  be  in  private;  for  dirty  linen  should  be 
washed  at  home,  not  in  public"  ("car  c'est  en  famille,  ce  n'cst  pas  en  public, 
qu'on  lave  son  linge  sale").  These  very  words,  however,  had  been  addresseil 
by  Voltaire  to  the  Encyclopedists.     An  equally  famous  use  of  the   I 


dirty  linen,"  though  with  another  applicanon,  tKCurred  in  a  letter  (1752) 
om  Voltaire  to  General  Manstein,  who  had  asked  him  to  revise  some  papers 
he  had  written  on  Russia:  "The  king  [Frederick]  has  sent  me  some  of  his 


dirty  linen  lo  wash  ;  I  will  wash  yours  another  time"  ("Vuillt  le  roi  qui 
m'envoit  son  linge  k  blanchir ;  ie  bianchirals  le  vdtre  une  autre  fois").  The 
reference  was  to  some  poems  which  Frederick  had  submitted  lo  Voliaii 


iim.  Frederick  used  to  excuse  all  his  t>wn  mistakes  of  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric  by  saying,  "  We  must  leave  him  the  pleasure  of  finding 
some  fault."  But  he  was  not  magnanimous  enough  to  forgive  the  cruel  phrase 
of  Viiltaire.  lis  repetition  at  court  was  one  of  the  main  causes  which  threw 
the  French  philosopher  into  disfavor.    Napoleon's  phrase  is  identical  in  spirit 
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with  the  English  proverb  "  It's  an  ill  bird  that  fouls  its  own  nest,"  a  proverb 
that  was  old  even  in  the  time  of  old  John  Skelton  : 

Old  provo'be  says^  ' 
That  byrd  ys  not  honest 
That  fyleth  his  owne  nest. 

Poems  againti  Garneskt. 

Discord,  a  harmony  not  undemtood.  This  definition  occurs  in  Pope's 
"Essay  on  Man/'  and  embodies  a  very  familiar  thought.  In  one  form  or 
another  it  may  be  found  in  all  literature,  ancient  as  well  as  modern.  Here 
are  a  few  illustrative  examples : 

Quid  veiit  et  possit  rerum  concordia  discors. 

(What  the  discordant  harmony  of  circumstances  would  and  could  effect.) 

Horace  :  Epistle  /,  xii.  19. 
Discord  oft  in  music  makes  the  sweeter  lay. — Spenser. 

The  world  is  kept  in  order  by  discord,  and  every  part  of  it  is  a  more  particular  composed 
jar.  And  in  all  these  it  makes  greatly  for  the  Master's  glory  that  such  an  admirable  harmony 
should  be  produced  out  of  such  an  infinite  discord — Feltham  :  Resolves. 

For  discords  make  the  sweetest  airs, 
And  curses  are  a  kind  of  prayers. 

Bittlkr:  Hudibras. 

Wiselv  she  knew  the  harmony  of  things, 

As  well  as  that  of  sounds,  from  discord  springs. 

Dbnham  :  Cooper's  Hill, 

Till  jarring  interests  of  themselves  create 
Th'  according  music  of  a  well-mixed  state. 
Such  is  the  world's  great  harmony  that  springs 
From  order,  union,  full  consent  of  things. 

Pope  :  Essay  oh  Man,  Ep.  iii.,  1.  993. 

It  is  from  contraries  that  the  harmony  of  the  world  results — Saint-Pikrrb  :  Etudes  de  la 
Nature. 

You  had  that  action  and  counteraction  which,  in  the  natural  and  the  political  world,  from 
the  reciprocal  struggle  of  discordant  powers,  draws  out  the  harmony  of  the  universe. — 
Burke  :  Reflections  on  the  French  Revolution. 

Apropos  of  the  quotation  from  Burke,  Henry  H.  Breen,  in  his  **  Modern 
English  Literature,  says,  *'This  remarkable  thought  Alison,  the  historian, 
has  turned  to  good  account ;  it  occurs  so  often  in  his  disquisitions  that  he 
seems  to  have  made  it  the  staple  of  all  wisdom  and  the  basis  of  every  truth." 
He  might  have  said  substantially  the  same  of  Carlyle. 

Discretion  is  the  better  part  of  valor.  This  proverbial  phrase  is 
merely  a  misquotation  of  Falstaifs  phrase,  "  The  better  part  of  valor  is  dis- 
cretion" {Henry  /K,  Part  /,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  2).  The  first  edition  of  this  play  was 
published  in  1598.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  in  *' A  King  and  No  King"  (161 1), 
Act  iv.,  Sc  3,  have,  **  It  showed  discretion,  the  best  part  of  valor."  But  they 
were  arrant  plagiarists  and  frequently  stole  from  Shakespeare.  The  conclu- 
sion of  Bacon's  essay  on  "  Boldness"  may  be  taken  in  illustration  of  the  senti- 
ment in  its  better  form  :  "  Boldness  is  ever  blind,  for  it  seeth  not  dangers  and 
inconveniences ;  therefore  it  is  ill  in  counsel,  good  in  execution,"  etc.  In  its 
more  questionable  form  take  the  familiar  quatrain, — 

He  that  fights  and  runs  away 
May  turn  and  fight  another  day  ; 
But  he  that  is  in  battle  slain 
Will  never  rise  to  fight  again. 

A  carious  story  anent  the  above  quotation  is  told  in  Collet's  **  Relics  of 
Literature"  (1820) :  "These  lines  are  almost  universally  supposed  to  form  a 
part  of  *  Hudibras ;'  and  so  confident  have  even  scholars  been  on  the  sub- 
ject that  in  1784  a  wager  was  made  at  Bootle's  of  twenty  to  one  that  they 
were  to  be  found  in  that  inimitable  poem.    Dodsley  was  referred  to  as  the 
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arbilrator,  when  he  ridiculed  the  idea  of  consulting  him  on  the  subject,  say- 
ing. '  Every  fool  knows  they  aie  in  "  Hudibras." '  George  Selwyn.  <rho  was 
present,  said  to  Dodsley, '  PrVi  *''i  *'"  yo"  ^  B*"^  enough,  then,  to  inlbrm 
an  old  fool,  who  is  at  the  same  time  your  wise  worship's  very  humble  servant, 
in  what  canto  they  are  to  be  found  ?'  Uodsley  took  down  the  volume,  but 
be  could  not  find  the  passage ;  the  next  day  came,  with  no  belter  success ; 
and  the  sage  bibliopole  was  obliged  to  confess '  thai  a  man  might  be  ignorant 
of  the  author  of  this  well-known  couplet  without  being  absolutely  a  fool  >'" 
Indeed,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  couplet  in  "  Hudibras"  is  in  Book  iii., 
Canto  3 : 

For  thoK  Uu<  fly  may  fighi  Hgain, 
Which  hE  can  senr  do  ihal't  lUuii. 
The  sense,  of  course,  is  embodied  here.  But  then  the  sense  is  not  Butler's 
alone,  but  is  shared  by  a  long  series  of  predecessors,  dating  all  the  way  back 
to  the  Greek,  'Ai^p  o  ftvyim  mH  iru^  jiaxJiarrai  ("  He  who  flees  will  fight 
again"),  which  is  ascribed  to  Menander.  In  its  Latin  I'orm,  "  Qui  fugiebat, 
rursus  proeliabitur,"  it  is  quoted  by  Tertullian  in  hia  book  on  "  Persecution" 
(ch.  X.),  which  contains  an  answer  in  the  negative  to  the  question  of  his  friend 
Fabiua,  "  Is  it  right  to  avoid  persecution  by  flight  or  bribery  ?"  A  paraphrase 
of  this  imputed  saying  of  Mcnandcr's  is  found  in  Archilochus,  Fragment  6, 
quoted  by  Plutarch  in  "Cuatoms  of  [he  Lacedxmonians."  It  has  been  thus 
translated : 

Let  who  will  boul  Ihcir  cnunge  la  the  fitld, 

1  And  hul  liulc  lafo^  (rom  my  ihield. 

ThU  mAde  oie  caH  vy  «rt1e»i  ihitid  away. 
And  by  apmdcDt  flight  aDr/^uoninEUve 
A  life,  which  TnJor  could  aor,  frajn  uie  gnw. 

In  one  form  or  another  the  idea  constanlly  reappears  in' Jjteralure, — vii. : 

Hale  agaiD  tighl  an  olher  dale.  '^ 

"- -  ■  ^/Blkigmi,  i^a  (IraniUl«f\>y  Udall), 


Ell  cauK  Ke  a 

CeluTquiruiide 

Peut  comhaltn 

M  reuaiu  li  ibe  cauac  of  hit 


JajkHFAa 


Ray,  m  his  "  History  of  the  Rebellion"  [1753),  and  Goldsmith,  in  "The  Art 
of  Poetry  on  a  New  Plan"  (1761),  quote  the  quatrain,  the  first  as  it  is  tanti 
above,  the  second  in  the  slightly  different  form,— 

But  the  authorship  is  unknown. 

DisUnoe  Unda  enohaiitmetit  to  the  vlow.    This  familiar  expression 
occurs  at  the  opening  of  Campbell's  ■•  Pleasures  of  Hope  :" 
Why  ID  yen  mounlain  lumi  the  miulng  eye 
Whooe  Bunbtighl  Himmit  minglci  wirh  Ihc  lltyF 


i 
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It  was  Byron  who  first  asked  whether  the  origin  of  this  couplet  was  not  to  be 
found  in  Dyer's  "  Grongar  Hill :" 

As  yon  summits,  soft  and  wbr. 
Clad  in  colors  0/  the  air. 
Which,  to  those  who  journey  near. 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear. 

But,  indeed,  the  idea  may  be  traced  through  a  succession  of  poets  all  the  way 
back  to  Diogenes  Laertius :  "  The  mountains,  too,  at  a  distance  appear  airy 
masses  and  smooth,  but  when  beheld  close  they  are  rough"  {Pyrrho)»  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  intermediate  links  : 

As  distant  prospects  please  us.  but  when  near 
We  find  but  desert  rocks  and  fleeting  air. 

Garth  :  Tht  Dispensatory ^  Canto  iiL 

We're  charmed  with  distant  views  of  happiness. 
But  near  approaches  make  the  prospect  less. 

Yaldsn  :  Against  Enjoyment. 

Love  is  like  a  landscape,  which  doth  stand 
Smooth  at  a  distance,  rough  at  hand. 

RoBBBT  Hbcgb  :  On  Leve. 

A  goodly  prospect,  tempting  to  the  view  ; 
The  height  delights  us,  and  the  mountain- top 
Looks  beautiful  because  'tis  nigh  to  heaven. 

Otway  :  Venie*  Prtservtd. 

There  is  also  a  passage  in  Collins's  "  Ode  to  the  Passions'*  which  ascribes  to 
sound  the  effect  attributed  by  Campbell  to  sight : 

Pale  Melancholy  sat  apart. 

And  from  her  wild  sequestered  seat. 

In  notes  by  distance  made  more  sweet. 

Poured  through  the  mellow  horn  her  pensive  soul. 

Divide  et  impera  (L., "  Divide  and  rule," — i.e.^  create  dissensions  among 
your  subjects,  set  one  against  the  other,  and  you  assure  yourself  the  sovereignty). 
This  was  the  motto  of  Louis  XL 

When  it  was  demanded  by  the  lords  and  commons  what  might  be  a  principal  motive  for 
them  to  have  good  success  in  Parliament,  it  was  answered,  "  tritis  insuperabiles,  si  fueritis 
inseparabiles.  Ezplosum  est  illud  diverbium  :  divide  et  impera,  cum  radix  et  vertex  imperii  in 
obeaientium  consensu  rata  sunt' '  V '  You  will  be  insuperable  if  you  are  inseparable.  That  maxim 
is  exploded^  divide  and  rule,  for  the  very  root  and  essence  of  government  lies  in  the  consent 
of  the  obedient"] — Cokb  :  Institutes,  iv.  35. 

Divide  and  rule,  the  politician  cries ; 
Unite  and  lead,  is  watchword  of  the  wise. 

Gobthb:  SprUchwdrtiick. 

Divine  right  of  kingB,  specifically,  the  doctrine  of  the  Stuarts  and  their 
legal  or  clerical  advisers,  that  the  king  was  such  by  special  dispensation  of 
Providence,  and  that  treason  or  disloyalty  was  consequently  an  offence  not 
only  against  him  but  against  God  Almighty.  This,  of  course,  is  merely  a 
survival  of  the  primeval  superstition  that  kings  were  gods.  The  principle 
as  enunciated  by  the  Stuarts  was  never  generally  acknowledged  by  English- 
men. James  L  found  it  a  useful  argument  to  supplement  a  notorious  defect 
of  hereditary  title,  which  he  was  unwilling  to  strengthen  by  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  he  owed  his  throne  to  election  by  the  nation.  He  found  the  Tory 
or  conservative  element  eager  to  endorse  him  in  his  most  extravagant  claims. 
Indeed,  the  Tudors  had  already  found  the  loyalty  of  this  class  quite  willing 
to  tolerate  the  fiction  that  they  were  the  Lord's  anointed.  But  there  had 
always  been  a  robust  undercurrent  of  feeling,  ift  the  middle  classes  especially, 

L  ^  21 


d.      ^ 
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which  resisted  the  encroachments  of  royalty  and  upheld  the  right  of  revolD> 
tion  in  eilreme  cases.  The  PlanUgenets  had  never  gone  so  &r  as  the  Tudor*, 
and  the  Tudots  had  never  gott  so  lii  is  the  Stuarts.  The  extreme  doctrine 
of  divine  right  which  Shalcespeare  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Richard  11.  is  an 
anachronism : 

Not  lU  the  nlcn  m  iht  vidr  rouih  k* 

T^e  br^Lh  of  worldly  mtD  CHDnot  drpoH 
The  deputy  eleclcd  by  tin  Lonj, 

foi 

-B  J— -  -'i»leenlh  a. 

..  .9  noticeable  also  that  it  is  the  mere  fact  of  kingship,  and  not  bereditaiT 
right,  which  is  insisted  upon.  So,  in  "  Hamlet,"  the  usurper  and  murderer, 
Claudius,  holds  himself  secure,  for  that 

There'i  «ich  divinlly  dolh  hed(t  a  lilii[, 

IiMKMium    u   p«p       w   a       ™ii..,Sc.  J. 

Shakespeare,  writing  in  these  instances  as  a  politician  rather  than  as  a  poet, 
could  not  identify  divine  right  wilh  hereditary  title,  in  which  both  Elizabeth 
and  James  1.  were  lacking.  The  revolutions  against  Charles  I.  and  James  II. 
were  the  practical  answer  to  their  claims,  and  wilh  the  final  expulsion  of  (he 
Stuarts,  and  (he  establishmeni  of  a  Whig  king  in  William  IIL,  the  doctrine 
died  a  natural  death.  In  (he  reign  of  Queen  Anne  «e  find  it  turned  into 
ridicule  by  Pope  in  the  well-known  line,  which  sums  up  all  ils  absurdly  with 
rare  epigrammatic  force, — 

Thi  nghi  divine  of  luDn  to  coveni  wrans. 

Duncuui,  Book  Iv.,  1.  iBB. 

ThE  lic^Dniiigi  of  Ihli  ddin  10  Divine  Riglit  go  back  agti  beyond  ihe  "  Zcui'Durtond 

klDfi"  of  Homer,  and  ipring  almost  undoublcdly  from  the  well-nifh  unircrul  cuttoin  of 

anceator-wonbip-     Modeni  HDtbiopDlogy  hai   made  il  quite  clrvr  lo  HI  that  all   over  Uw 

world,  whatever  gtcat  godi  may  be  wonhipped  PI  well,  the  inaJter  godi  of  every  tribe  aibl 

predeceuon,— the  houK-laihcr  offenpg  up  gifts  00  behalf  of  the  hotuehold  to  hi*  uwu  faifaer 
and  lemoter  pro^niton^ — Ihe  tribe  u  a  whale  bacriUce*  to  the  ghotu  of  ita  dcceaaed  kingi - 
and  Che  livino  klJi£,  their  deacendaut  and  leprfKatalive,  becomea  accordinfflv  (he  naRinl 
priest  of  thia  common  tribal  woiahip.  ...  'Ihe  belief  Id 


t  not  deitroyed.     The  Kinr  of 


Obbo,  who  caili  hia  people  together  in  Timet  of  drought,  and 

BoaAuel  dared  diatinctly  lo  aay,  "  Kioga  are  gooa,  ar 
peikdfbce."    Thcte  aie  Dot  mere  tcrapa  aiMitap  ol 

that  they  pre  aciuaLly  lurvtvali  of  thooght  and  Teelini 
rcaUly  the  living  god,  aod  the  god  wai  ID  reaJliy  the  d* 

Doctors  dlsAgre*.     Pope's  lines  are  well 


In  the  first  line  Pope  is  simply  versifying  a  common  proverb.  CulhbertBede 
writes  (o  Nela  and  Quiritt  \ylajcii  lo,  1883),  "In  a  manuscript  on  a  theologi- 
cal subject,  apparently  written  about  a  centur;  ago,  I  came  upnn  ano(her  ver- 
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sion  of  this  proverbial  saying.    The  writer  was  treating  of  the  various  views 
of  commentators  on  a  certain  subject,  and  then  says,  *  This  is  a  case 

When  Doctors  disagree 
Then  are  Disciples  free.' 

Perhaps  this  variation  may  be  worth  noting." 

Dog.  Give  a  dog  an  ill  name  and  hang  him.  This  seems  to  be  a 
more  modern  version  of  the  proverb  given  by  Ray  in  the  form,  **  He  that 
would  hang  his  dog  gives  out  nrst  that  he  is  mad/*  and  explained  thus :  '*  He 
that  is  about  to  do  anvthing  disingenuous,  unworthy,  and  of  evil  fame  first 
bethinks  him  of  some  plausible  pretence."  The  Spanish  proverb  corresponds 
exactly  with  Ray*s,  "  Quien  a  su  perro  quiere  matar  rabia  le  ha  de  levantar ;" 
and  so  does  the  Italian  *'  Qui  vuol  ammazar  il  suo  cane,  basta  che  dica  ch'  k 
arrabbiato,"  and  the  French  *'  Qui  veut  noyer  son  chien,  Taccuse  de  la  rage." 
The  German  *'  Wenn  man  den  Hund  schlagen  will,  findet  man  bald  ein 
Stecken"  has  its  exact  equivalent  in  that  other  English  proverb,  "  It  is  easy 
to  find  a  stick  if  you  want  to  beat  a  dog."  But  the  saying  which  heads  this 
article  has  modified  its  meaning  into  **  As  well  hang  a  aog  as  give  him  a  bad 
name,"  and,  indeed,  is  not  unknown  in  that  verbal  dress.  The  same  sentiment 
reappears  in  the  English  **  He  that  hath  an  ill  name  is  half  hanged,"  and  the 
more  daring  French  *'  Rumor  hangs  the  man"  ("  Le  bruit  pend  Thomme"). 

Dog;  The  wider.  The  phrase  "  The  under  dog  in  the  fight"  seems  to 
be  a  modern  one,  and  may  have  been  derived  from  the  once  well-known  song 
by  David  Barker,  which  ran  a&  follows : 

The  Under  Dog  in  the  Fight. 

1  know  that  the  world,  that  the  great  big  world. 

From  the  peasant  up  to  the  kins, 
Has  a  different  tale  from  the  taleltell. 

And  a  different  song  to  sing. 

But  for  me,— and  I  care  not  a  single  fig 

If  they  say  I  am  wrong  or  am  right, — 
I  shall  always  go  in  for  the  weaker  dog. 

For  the  under  dog  in  the  fight. 

I  know  that  the  world,  that  the  great  big  world. 

Will  never  a  moment  stop 
To  see  which  doe  may  be  m  the  fauU, 

But  will  shout  Tor  the  dog  on  top.^ 

But  for  me,  I  shall  never  pause  to  ask 

Which  dog  mav  be  in  the  ri^ht. 
For  my  heart  will  beat,  while  it  beats  at  all. 

For  the  under  dog  in  the  fight. 

Perchance  what  I've  said  I  had  better  not  said. 

Or  'twere  better  I'd  said  it  incog. ; 
But  with  heart  and  with  glass  filled  chock  to  the  brim. 

Here  b  luck  to  the  uncwr  dog ! 

The  song,  it  will  be  seen,  thoug^h  excellent  in  sentiment,  is  hardly  what  one 
would  call  a  poetical  gem.  Yet  it  is  worth  saving  as  a  curiosity  and  as  the 
presumable  original  of  a  common  phrase.  Of  course  the  song  might  have 
Deen  written  to  fit  the  phrase.  An  edition  of  Mr.  Barker*s  poems  was  pub- 
lished  in  1876  by  Samuel  S.  Smith  &  Son,  of  Bangor,  Maine. 

Doloe  fBX  niente.  This  phrase,  frequent  enough  in  English  literature, 
does  not  seem  to  occur  in  any  Italian  author  uf  note.  Howells  says  that  he 
found  it  current  among  Neapolitan  lazzaroni,  but  it  is  not  included  in  any  col- 
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from  which  it  may  b 

lUud  jucunduiii  nil  accrt  ("  Thu  plEiunI  coDditioD  of  daug  noUuDg").— Pliny's  LtUtrt, 
ihikeoi  deiipen  in  loca  ("  li  iiigiceibli  lanvd  oni  lil  occuioo").— Homtci:  OJn. 
A  writet  in  ihe  English  Nolri  and  Queriii  (fiflh  series,  vol.  t  p.  448)  suggests 
ihat  th«  phrase  is  an  incoirecl  Tiitm  for  "  II  dolce  non  far  iiienle," — ur,  "  The 
amiable  man  docs  nothing," — which,  though  nut  convincing,  is  possible.  The 
proverbial  literature  of  every  country  is  full  oT  sayings  in  which  amiability  is 
rightly  classed  among  the  vices. 

Dollar  and  DoUar-maxk.  Dollar,  the  word  and  the  thing,  was  officially 
adopted  into  the  coinage  of  Ihe  United  Stales  by  Ihe  resolution  of  Congress 
pansed  on  July  6.  1785,  which  provided  thai  the  rooney  unit  of  the  United 
Slates  shall  be  a  dollar.  But  Uncle  Sam  may  coin  Ihe  thing,  he  did  not  coin 
the  name.  Il  is  not  a  distinctive  American  word.  One  may  find  il  dulv 
entered  in  Bailey's  Dictionary  of  174S-  Nay,  it  may  be  traced  farther  back 
than   Bailey's  time.    Shakespeare   uses  il  repeatedly.     In   "  Macbelh,"  lor 

Tin  IhnuHiid  ioVnn  id  our  gentn!  uk. 

In  Shakespeare's  time  there  was  no  English  coin  known  as  a  dollar. 
Numismatists  are  aware  that  an  English  dollar  was  struck  off  for  the  first  and 
Ihe  last  time  in  1804.  It  is  known  as  Ifae  BanE  of  England  dollar.  Where, 
th«n,  did  Shakespeare  find  the  word  dollar?  It  is  merely  a  corruption  of  ihe 
Orman  Ihaltr.  That,  in  its  turn,  originally  meant  something  belonging  to  or 
coming  from  a  vale  or  valley, — the  lirst  thalers  having  been  coined  abuul  14S6 
in  the  Bohemian  valley  of  Joachimsthal.  They  corresponded  quite  closely 
to  Ihe  modern  American  dollar.  Under  Charles  V.,  Emperor  of  Germany, 
King  of  Spain,  and  Lord  of  Spanish  America,  Ihe  German  thaler  became  Ihe 
coin  of  Ihe  world. 

The  origin  of  the  dollar-mark  is  not  quite  so  easy  of  solution.  Indeed,  il 
cannot  be  said  that  it  has  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved.  Many  explanations 
have  been  ol&ted.  All  are  plausible,  none  are  convincing.  The  most  usual 
one  claims  Ihat  Ihe  mark  comes  from  the  lellers  U.  S..  which  used  to  be  pre- 
fixed lo  the  Federal  currency,  and  which  afterwards  in  Ihe  hurry  of  writing 
were  run  into  each  other.  *Anolher  eiplanalion  makes  il  a  corrupted  form 
of  (he  notation  1,  denoting  a  piece  of  eight  reals,  or,  as  Ihe  dollar  was  formerly 
called,  a  piece  of  eight.  A  more  learned  and  ingenious  eiplanalion  traces  the 
dollar.mark  all  Ihe  way  back  lo  primeval  antiquity.  From  prehistoric  limes 
pillars  have  been  used  to  signify  strength  and  sovereignty.  In  ancieni  Tyre 
Ihey  were  reverenced  as  sacred  symbols.  Tyrian  coins  liore  Iwo  pillars  as 
supporters  of  Ihe  general  device.  When  Meleanlhus,  the  Tyrian  explorer, 
founded  the  city  known  in  modem  limes  as  Cadiz,  he  planted  there  the  Tyriai 


symbols  of  sovereignty,  and  bull!  over  them  a  lemple  10  Hercules.  In  due 
-ourse  as  Cadii  gained  power  and  wealih  the  pillars  of  Hercules  became  her 
nclropolitan  emblem,  and  Ihe  name  acquired  further  fame  from  being  given  to 


o  mountains  that  stand  at  the  entrance  10  the  Mediterranean. 
When  Charles  V.  was  crowned  Emperor  of  Germany  he  incorporated  Ihe 
Imperial  and  Spanish  arms,  the  pillars  of  Hercules  being  made  supporters  of 
the  device.  The  standard  piastre  coined  in  the  Imperial  mint  at  Seville  gained 
the  name  of  "  colonnato,"  or  "  pillar  piece,"  from  the  pillars  prominent  in  its 
device,  which  were  entwined  with  a  scroll.  The  representation  of  Ihe  pillars 
■o  entwined  grew  in  lime  lo  be  the  accepted  symbol  of  the  coin.    Thus  th* 
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dollar-mark  is  a  resuscitation  of  an  old  Spanish  symbol,  and  that  in  its 
turn  was  the  revival  of  an  older  custom.  For  though  the  Tyrians  were  not 
the  first  to  coin  money,  they  were  foremost  in  giving  it  general  circulation  ; 
their  coinage  was  the  currency  of  the  world,  and  its  device  the  recognized 
money  symbol.  The  pillar  pieces  of  Charles  V.  were  the  legitimate  descend- 
ants of  the  pillar  pieces  of  the  Tyrians.  Another  curious,  though  accidental, 
analogy  between  the  Spanish  and  the  American  dollar  is  suggested  by  the 
name  which  the  former  gave  to  their  coin,— /f^r/r^.  Now,  this  means  a  plaster, 
and  the  word  plaster  or  shinplaster  is  a  well-known  slang  term  for  a  paper 
dollar,  used  especially  during  the  Revolutionary  and  civil  wars. 

Dollar  w^oiild  go  farther  in  those  days.  When  William  M.  Evarts 
was  Secretary  of  State  he  accompanied  Lord  Coleridge  on  an  excursion  to 
Mount  Vernon.  Coleridge  remarked  that  he  had  heard  it  said  that  Washing- 
ton, standing  on  the  lawn,  could  throw  a  dollar  clear  across  the  Potomac  Mr. 
Evarts  explained  that  a  dollar  would  go  further  in  those  days  than  now. 
Shirley  Brooks,  however,  had  anticipated  Evarts,  in  the  following^ir»  d'^esprit: 

It  seems  that  the  Scots 
Turn  out  much  better  shots 
At  long  distance  than  most  of  the  Englishmen  are : 
But  this  we  all  knew 
That  a  Scotchman  could  do, — 
Make  a  small  piece  of  metal  go  awfully  far. 

Shir  LBV  Brooks  :  Homng*  to  the  Scotch  RiJUs^  by  a 
spiteful  Competitor. 

But  substantially  the  same  jest  was  made  almost  one  hundred  years  before  by 
Foote.  Garrick  and  Foote  were  leaving  the  Bedford  coffee-house  together, 
when  Garrick  dropped  a  guinea.  "  Where  can  it  have  gone  ?"  said  Foote, 
after  they  had  hunted  for  it  awhile.  '*  Gone  to  the  devil,  I  think/'  said  Gar- 
rick, impatiently.  "  Well  said,  David  I"  cried  Foote  ;  "  let  you  alone  for 
making  a  guinea  go  further  than  anybody  else  !"  Foote  was  continually  gird- 
ing at  Garrick  for  his  parsimony, — unjustly,  as  Johnson  insisted.  "  Garrick," 
said  Foote,  "walked  out  with  the  intention  of  doing  a  generous  action,  but, 
turning  the  corner  of  a  street,  he  met  the  ghost  of  a  halfpenny,  which 
frightened  him."  When  once  asked  how  he  could  place  Garrick's  bust  on 
bis  bureau,  Foote  replied,  **  I  allow  him  to  be  so  near  my  gold  because  he  has 
no  hands.** 

Dont  see  it.  In  Stone's  "  Life  of  Sir  Willikm  Johnson,"  ii.  337,  it  is 
stated  that  a  distinguished  Mohawk  Indian,  Abraham,  at  the  treaty  at  Fort 
Stanwix,  in  1770,  said  to  Sir  William,  "You  told  us  that  we  should  pass  our 
time  in  peace,  and  travel  in  securitv ;  that  trade  should  flourish,  and  goods 
abound,  and  that  they  should  be  sold  to  us  cheap.  This  would  have  endeared 
all  the  English  to  us  ;  but  w€  do  not  see  ii"  This  is  apparently  the  first  use  of 
this  now  familiar  phrase. 

Doable  entendre,  a  word  or  phrase  with  a  double  meaning,  one  of  which 
is  indelicate  or  at  least  obscure.  The  expression  has  been  coined  out  of  two 
French  words,  double^ "  double,**  and  entendre^  "to  hear.**  But  it  is  not  French, 
for  it  is  unknown  in  France,  and  sounds  as  absurd  to  a  French  ear  as  the  literal 
"double  to  hear*'  would  to  an  English  ear.  The  nearest  Gallic  eouivalent 
would  be  un  mot  h  double  entente^  "  a  word  with  a  double  meaning  ;*'  but  even 
that  would  not  have  the  ulterior  sense  which  we  have  read  into  the  manu- 
factured phrase.  And  although  the  expression  has  been  domesticated  in 
English,  has  been  used  by  good  writers,  and  may  be  found  in  good  dictionaries, 
it  is  so  gross  a  blunder  that  one  cannot  help  hoping  the  common  usage  which 
has  sanctioned  it  so  far  will  eventually  yield  to  reason  and  common  sense. 

ai* 
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Doubt    Theodore  Parker  used  b 
the  ^mtgo  or  dvbite  o(  a  man."    The 

Then  livca  more  tnjtfa  m  hoDai  doubt, 
Bdkve  mc,  Ibim  in  lulf  the  incdi. 

Donghfaoes.  A  term  of  contempt  applied  by  the  Aboliiioniats  to  the 
Noiihern  Democrats  who  sympalhiied  with  slavery.  It  was  afterwards 
merged  into  the  more  expressive  term  "Copperheads."  In  the  "Memoirs  of 
Thurlow  Weed,"  ti.  427,  it  is  stated  that  this  term  was  originally  applied  to 
that  branch  of  the  Ucmocracc  who  lived  in  the  North  and  yet  approved 
of  the  caucus  measure  passed  in  183S  which  reauired  all  bills  pertaining  to 
the  holding  of  slaves  to  be  laid  on  the  table  without  debate.  This  measure 
idenlilied  the  party  as  il  then  existed  with  the  slave-holding  interesL 

John  Randolph  is  also  quoted  as  having  called  the  "  baser  sort  of  Northern 
demagogues"  doughfaces.  Randolph,  however,  spelled  the  word  d'O-e,  in 
allusion  lo  the  limid  animal  that  shrinks  from  seeing  its  own  fac«  in  the 
water.  {Memorial  ef  Geirrgt  Bradlmrn,  Boston,  1883.) 

Doimlng  atrest,  famous  in  London  as  the  street  whereon  stands  the  official 
residence  of  the  First  Lord  of  Ihc  Treasury,  was,  strangely  enough,  named 
after  a  native  American,  George  Downing,  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in 
■624,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1641,  and  soon  after  went  to  England 
and  became  chaplain  to  Okey's  regiment  of  the  Parliamentary  army.  Oliver 
Cromwell,  taking  a  fancy  lu  the  young  man,  made  him  resident  minister  at  the 
Hague,  where  he  ingratiated  himself  with  the  exiled  Stuarts.  After  the 
Restoration,  he  was  made  a  baronet  in  1661,  and  in  1667  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  building  himself  a  fine  house  in  what  Strype  calls  a  "pretty  open 

filce,  having  a  pleasant  prospect  into  St.  James's  Park,  with  a  Tar ras- walk." 
e  subsequently  built  other  houses  there,  and  thus  made  the  street,  which  is 
only  a  New  York  "block"  in  length.  In  16S4  he  died,  and  his  baronetcy 
expired  with  his  grandson  in  1764.  Lee,  Lord  Lichfield,  bought  one  of 
Downing's  houses,  and  forfeited  it  lo  the  crown  when  he  fled  from  England 
with  James  II.  in  16SS.  George  I.  gave  it  lo  the  Hanoverian  minister.  Baron 
Bothmar,  for  life,  and  on  Ihc  latler's  death  George  II.  offered  it  lo  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  who  would  accept  it  only  as  an  olficial  residence,  to  be  forever 
attached  10  the  office  of  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury.  As  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  has  usually  been  Prime  Minister  as  well.  Downing  Street  is 
often  figuratively  spoken  of  as  the  English  government.  Thus,  Htllard  says, 
"  Let  but  a  hand  of  violence  be  laid  upon  an  English  subject,  and  the  great 
British  lion  which  lies  couchant  in  Downing  Street  begins  to  utter  menadi^ 
growls  and  shake  his  invisible  locks." 

Drair.  This  word,  from  its  multiplicity  of  mcanines,  has  Iwen  a  boon  to 
the  punster.  Thus,  when  Charles  Mathews  was  asked  what  he  was  going  to 
dn  with  bis  son,  who  had  been  destined  for  an  architect,  "  Why,"  answered 
the  comedian,  "  he  is  going  to  draw  houses,  like  his  father."  A  similar  joke, 
credited  to  various  wags,  represents  each  as  asked,  when  informed  that  some 
one  drew  very  well,  "  Can  he  draw  an  inference  ^"  Below  a  few  more  instances 
are  collated : 

load  of  tumln  over  i  wooden  bridge.    The  peopli  of  the  villue  noticed  me.    I  drew  ibeir 
utestioD.-C.  F.  BiowHi:  Arlrm-a  Wa^i Ltclun. 

To  A  Rich  Ladv. 

I  will  not  uli  if  ihDU  CUM  touch 

The  tuneful  ivorr  kw  : 
Thoie  silent  noleft  of  Ihitie  ere  Hidi 
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rn  make  no  question  if  thy  skill 

The  pencil  comprehends : 
Enough  for  me,  love,  if  (hou  still 

Canst  draw — thy  oividends. 

Punch, 

**  You  didn't  know  I  drew  ?     I  learnt  at  school." 

•*  Perhaps  you  only  learnt  to  draw  your  sword?" 

**  Why,  that  I  can,  of  course — and  also  corics — 

And  covers — haw  J  haw !  haw  I     But  what  I  mean. 

Fortification — haw !  in  Indian  ink. 

That  sort  of  thing — and  though  I  draw  it  mild. 

Yet  that — ^haw  I  haw  I — that  may  be.  called  my  forte" 

**  Oh  fie  I  for  shame  I  where  do  you  think  you'll  go 

For  making  such  a  heap  of  foolish  puns?" 

"  Why,  to  the  Punjaub,  I  should  think — haw !  haw ! 

That  sort  fd  job,  you  know,  would  suit  me  best." 

C.  J.  Caylbt:  Lm*  Alforgut, 

Droit  de  grenonille.  When  the  lord  in  France  bad  a  son  and  heir  bom, 
the  peasants  were  obliged  to  watch  all  night  beating  the  ponds,  so  that  the 
frogs  should  not  disturb  the  baby ;  this  was  called  droit  de  silence  des  grenouilles, 
Dickens  makes  mention  of  it  in  his  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities,"  where  the  dying 
peasant-boy  denounces  the  nobles  :  **  You  know,  doctor,  that  it  is  among  the 
rights  of  these  nobles  to  harness  us  common  dogs  to  carts  and  drive  us.  .  .  . 
You  know  that  it  is  among  their  rights  to  keep  us  in  their  grounds  all  night, 
quieting  the  frogs,  in  order  that  their  noble  sleep  may  not  be  disturbed.  They 
kept  him  out  in  the  unwholesome  mists  at  night,  and  ordered  him  back  into  his 
harness  in  the  day." 

Docks  and  drakes  is,  in  the  words  of  an  old  author  quoted  by  Brand, 
"  a  kind  of  sport  or  play  with  an  oister-shell  or  stone  thrown  into  the  water, 
and  making  circles  yer  it  sinke."  If  the  stone  emerges  once  it  is  a  duck,  and 
increases  in  the  following  order  : 

I,  a,  A  duck  and  a  drake, 

3  And  a  halfpenny  cake, 

4  And  a  penny  to  pay  the  old  baker ; 

5  A  hop  and  a  scotch 
Is  another  notch, 

6  Slitherum,  slatherum,  take  her. 

From  this  game  probably  originated  the  phrase  '*  making  ducks  and  drakes 
with  one's  money," — 1>.,  throwing  it  away  heedlessly.  An  earlv  instance  of 
the  use  of  the  phrase  may  be  found  in  Strode's  '*  Floating  Island,"  Sig.  C.  iv. 
Butler,  in  *'  Hudibras"  (Canto  iii.  line  30),  makes  it  one  of  the  important  quali- 
fications of  his  conjurer  to  tell 

What  figured  slates  are  best  to  make 
On  wat'ry  surface  dock  or  drake. 

A  somewhat  similar  game  was  known  among  the  Romans,  and  is  alluded  to . 
by  Minucius  Felix  and  other  ancient  writers. 

I  remember  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  a  wealthy  citizen  of  London  left  his  son  a  mighty 
estate  in  money,  who,  imagining  he  should  never  be  able  to  spend  it,  would  usually  make 
"  ducks  and  drakes"  in  the  Thames  with  twelve-pences,  as  boys  are  wont  to  do  with  tile- 
sherds  and  oyster-shells.  And  in  the  end  he  grew  to  that  extreme  want  that  he  was  fain  to  beg 
or  borrow  sixpence ;  having  many  times  no  more  shoes  than  feet,  and  sometimes  "  more  feet 
than  shoes,"  as  the  beggar  said  in  the  comedy.— Henry  Pbacham  :  Th*  Worth  of  a  Penny: 
or,  A  Caution  to  Keep  Money ,  London,  1647. 

Dnde.  (feminine,  Dudine  or  Dudette),  in  American  slang,  a  swell  or 
masher,  the  personification  of  clothes  and  nothing  else.  The  term  probably 
arose  from  the  colloquial  English  duds  or  dudes  (Scotch  duddies),  meaning 
clothes.  Thus,  Thackeray  says,  "  Her  dresses  were  wonderful,  her  bonnets 
marvellous.     Few  women  could  boast  such  dudes."    Shakespeare,  in  *'  The 
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bucket -shaped  basket  ,    „  , 

e  New  York  Evening  Pcit  humorously  suggests  a  still  more  ancieiil  origin  : 

In  the  'Eunuchus'  of  Terence,  Act  iv,,  Sc.  4,  I.  15,  it  ia  writlen, — 


because  he  was  decked  out  in  a  vest  of  many  colors.'"  In  sober  fact,  the 
earliest  litetarf  appearance  of  the  word  dud  or  dude  an  applied  to  a  person  is 
in  Putnam's  Magatiiu  for  February,  1876:  "Think  of  her?  I  think  she  is 
dressed  like  a  di^  1  can't  aay  how  she  would  look  in  the  costume  of  the  pres- 
ent century."  This  would  seem  to  dispose  of  the  claims  put  forward  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Hermann  Oelrichs,  of  New  York,  that  one  day  sitting  at  the 
Union  Club  window  he  saw  a  much  overdressed  youth  with  a  mincing  gait 
parading  alone  Fifth  Avenue,  whereupon  one  of  the  clubmen  in  concert  with 
Mr.  Oelrichs  Dcgan  humming  an  accompaniment  to  the  step,  thus  :  "  Du  da, 
de,  du-du,  du,  de,  du."  "  That's  good !"  said  Mi.  Oelrichs ;  "  it  ought  to  be 
called  a  dude."    And  dude  it  has  been  called  ever  »nce. 

Okih  Caurwriifar.— Have  yau  uy  childrm  T 

OlVpiaiH^n.—'^'ciiha^c^oi^  'mi    They're  t»>)i  dudn. -CI(ov>  Litkl. 

Dumb  Ox,  or  SloUifui  Ox,  or  Oreat  Dumb  Sioiliaii  Ox,  a  nickname 
given  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  by  his  companionH  in  the  monastery  at  Cologne, 
because  of  his  Pythagorean  taciturnity,  his  sleek  corpulence,  and  his  plodding 
industry.     His  master,  Alberlus  Magnus,  not  knowing  himself  what  to  think. 


>e  day  before  a  large  assemblage  to  mterrogate  him  on  very 
proioana  quesiions,  to  which  the  disciple  replied  with  so  penetrating  a  sagacity 
that  Albert  turned  towards  the  youths  who  surrounded  his  chair,  and  said. 


lU  call  brother  Thomas  a  '  dumb  01,'  but  be  assured  that  one  day  the  n 
ni  his  doctrines  will  be  heard  all  over  the  world." 

Thai  old  PclTT  LoDibird  ihnihed  wiih  hii  hnin. 
To  hmve  it  uught  up  knd  («Kd  aeiUD 
On  the  hortu  of  the  Dumb  Ox  of  Cologne. 

Longfellow:  GolatM  Lrgtnd. 
More  complimentary  titles  which  the  saint  won  in  later  days,  or  posthumously, 
were  Doctor  Angelicus  ("Angelic  Doctor").  Doctor  Mirabilis  ("Wonderful 
Doctor"),  the  Father  of  Moral  Philosophy,  the  Fifth  Doctor  of  the  Church, 
and  the  Second  Augustine, — all  tributes  to  his  learning,  eloquence,  and  Ic^c 
line  is  known  to  every  one  who  understands 
e  beginning  of  the  century  a  constable  in 
e  celebrated  as  a  tiist-class  collector  of  bad 
accounts.  When  others  would  (ail  to  collect  a  bad  debt,  Dun  would  be  sure 
to  get  it  out  of  the  debtor.  It  soon  passed  into  a  current  phrase  that  when  a 
person  owed  money  and  did  not  pay  when  aiiked,  he  would  have  to  be 
"  Dunned."  Hence  it  soon  became  common  in  such  cases  to  say,  "  You  wilt 
have  to  Dun  So-and-so  if  yon  wish  to  collect  your  money." 

Dnnmow  FUtotl.  At  the  church  of  Dunmow,  in  Essex  County,  England, 
a  flitch  of  bacon  used  to  be  given  to  any  married  couple  who  after  a  tvrelvc- 
month  of  matrimony  would  come  forward  and  make  oath  that  during  that 
time  they  had  lived  m  perfect  harmony  and  fidelity.  The  origin  of  the  custom 
is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.     By  some  it  ia  dubiously  referred  to  Robert 
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Fitzwalter,  a  favorite  of  King  John,  who  revived  the  Dunmow  Priory  at  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century ;  but  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that  the 
good  fathers  themselves,  rejoidne  in  their  celibacy,  instituted  the  custom  as 
a  jest  upon  their  less  fortunate  fellows.  The  earliest  recorded  case  of  the 
awarding  of  the  flitch  is  in  144^,  when  Richard  Wright,  of  Badbury,  Norfolk, 
a  laborer,  claimed  and  obtained  it.  But  that  there  had  been  earlier  cases  of 
similar  success  is  clearly  evidenced  by  this  couplet  in  Chaucer*s  '*  Wife  of 
Bath :" 

The  bacon  was  not  fet  for  them,  I  trow. 

That  tome  men  have  in  Essex  at  Dunmow. 

The  custom  seems  to  have  lapsed  and  been  revived  from  time  to  time  at  con- 
siderable intervals  until  1763,  when  the  lord  of  the  manor  discountenanced  it, 
and  removed  what  were  known  as  the  "  swearing-stones,"  upon  which  the 
couple  knelt  to  take  the  requisite  oaths.  In  1855,  however,  Harrison  Ains- 
worth,  the  novelist,  himself  the  author  of  a  story  called  "The  Dunmow 
Flitch,"  resolved  to  revive  the  custom,  and  a  couple  of  flitches  were  in  that 
year  given  away  with  much  burlesque  ceremony.  But  the  popular  interest 
could  not  be  reawakened,  and  though  in  1877  ^"d  i"  i^^  the  flitch  was  again 
contested  for,  the  contemporary  reports  tells  us  that  '*  the  attendance  was 
poor  and  the  true  joyous  spirit  was  absent."  The  custom  of  awarding  a  prize 
of  this  sort  for  wedaed  faithfulness  is  not  peculiar  to  Dunmow.  For  a  cen- 
tury the  abbots  of  St.  Meleine,  in  Bretagne,  gave  the  flitch  ;  and  a  like  trophy, 
with  a  gift  of  meal  or  corn,  was  enjoined  to  be  given  by  the  charter  of  the 
manor  of  Whichenouvre,  in  Stafford,  granted  in  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
The  manors  of  Whichenouvre,  Scirescot,  Redware,  Netherton,  and  Cowler 
were  held  of  the  earls  of  Lancaster  by  Sir  Philip  de  Somerville  on  condition 
that  he  should  maintain  and  sustain  one  bacon  flyke  to  be  given  to  every  man 
or  woman  after  the  day  and  year  of  their  marriage  were  past,  provided  they 
could  subscribe  to  certain  conditions  too  long  to  reprint.  Addison  sets  forth 
the  whole  charter  in  the  Spectator^  No.  607,  October  15,  1714. 

At  Dunmow  the  form  of  the  oath  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  evidently  re* 
cast  by  a  comparatively  modem  hand,  is  as  follows : 

You  shall  swear  by  the  custom  of  your  confession 

That  you  never  made  any  nuptial  transgression. 

Since  you  were  married  to  your  wife. 

By  household  brawl  or  contentious  strife ; 

Or  since  the  parish  clerk  said  amen 

Wished  yourself  unmarried  again ; 

Or  for  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day 

Repented  not.  in  thought,  anjr  way ; 

Dot  continuea  true  and  in  desire 

As  when  you  joined  hands  in  holy  choir ; 

If  to  those  conditions,  without  any  (ear. 

Of  your  own  accord,  you  will  freely  swear, 

A  gammon  of  bacon  you  shall  receive. 

And  bear  it  home  witn  love  and  good  leave, 

For  this  is  our  custom  at  Dunmow  well  known. 

The  sport  is  ours,  the  bacon's  your  own. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  year  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign 
the  flitch  was  sent  her  in  recognition  of  her  rightful  claims,  but  was  returned 
on  the  grounds  that  it  "  was  not  an  article  in  use  in  her  majesty's  kitchen." — 
Notes  and  Queries,  seventh  series,  x.  234. 

Durance  vile.  This  phrase  is  to  be  found  in  Burns's  '*  Epistle  from  Esopus 
to  Maria :" 

In  durance  vile  here  must  I  wake  and  weep. 
And  all  my  frowzy  couch  in  sorrow  steep  I 

But  the  same  expression  was  used  by  W.  Kenrick  in  his  "  Falutaff 's  Wed- 
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ding,"  publiihed  in  1766.  Il  is  ilso  to  be  foand  in  Burke's  "Thoughts  on 
the  Cause  of  the  Recent  Discontents,"  published  in  1773  :  "  Il  will  not  be 
amiss  to  take  a  view  of  the  effects  of  Ibis  royal  seivitude  and  durance  vile." 
Before  either  of  these,  however,  Shakespeare,  in  the  "  Second  Part  of  King 
Henry  IV.,"  Act  v.,  Sc.  4,  makes  ^lol  My,  "  In  base  durance  and  conla- 
gious  prison  j"  and  in  "  King  John,"  Act  til.,  Sc  4,  occurs  the  phiaae  "  In  the 
vile  prison." 

Dnflt.  A  slang  tetm  fur  money,  possibly  because  made  of  gold-dust,  though 
the  term  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  essential  wonhlessness  of  what 
philosophers  call  dross.  "  Down  with  the  dust"  is  an  old  equivalent  for  "  Hand 
out  your  money."  Dean  Swift,  so  the  story  runs,  once  preached  a  charity 
sermon  at  St  Patrick's,  Dublin,  the  length  of  which  disgusted  many  of  his 
auditors  ;  which  coming  to  his  knowledge,  and  il  falling  to  bis  lot  soon  after 
to  preach  another  sermon  of  the  like  kind  in  the  same  place,  he  took  special 
care  (o  avoid  falling  into  (he  former  error.  His  text  on  the  second  occasion 
was, "  He  that  hath  pity  upon  the  poor  lendcth  unto  the  Lord,  and  thai  which 
he  hath  given  will  he  pay  him  again."  The  Dean,  after  repeating  his  text  in 
a  more  than  commonly  emphalical  tone,  added,  "  Now,  my  beloved  brethren, 
you  hear  the  terms  of  this  loan ;  if  you  like  the  security,  down  with  your 
dust" 

Diwt  in  the  ejreB,  To  ^aom,  to  bewilder,  to  confuse  with  specious  argu- 
ment The  metaphor  is  90  obvious  that  it  might  seem  futile  to  trace  it  to  any 
particular  source.  Vet  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  first  used  with  special 
reference  to  the  common  military  expedient  resorted  to  among  others  by 
Epaminondas.  Wishing  (o  steal  a  march  upon  the  Lacedemonians  near 
Tegea  and  seise  the  heights  behind  Ihem,  he  made  sixteen  hundred  of  his 
cavalry  move  on  in  front  and  ride  about  in  such  manner  as  to  raise  a  great 
cloud  of  dust,  which  the  wind  carried  into  the  eyes  oF  the  enemy,  under  cover 
whereof  he  executed  a  successful  flank  movement  and  carried  his  point 
(PolvjCnus:  Slratagtms,a.  3,  14).     The  si  .        ..      ™ 

wrested  Uyriachium  from  Pompey  in  a  sim 
the  stratagem  to  Sertorius. 

Dutch  ooorage,  artificial  courage  inspired  by  intoxicating  drink,  the  ad- 
jective Dutch  being  a  play  upon  the  name  "hoi lands,"  or  Hmland  gin. 

Putt  ftwav  11  fhe  luquFbaugh,  mAn,  and  twillow  Dutcli  cooruc,  liiKC  thbH  EiielBh  ii 
DO«d  .wa^.-KlBOSl-av  :   WatvmrdmiA    .i. 

"  Dutch  defence"  is  a  sham  defence,  probably  influenced  by  the  bet  that 
Dutch  courage  is  -  -' 


aawithotit  duly  ivei£binK  his  ailegiani 


Dntob  uncle.  To  talk  lik«  a.  a  proverbial  phrase,  meaning  to  talk 
severely,  to  reprove  sharply.  The  Dutch  were  held  to  be  unusually  severe 
in  their  military  discipline,  and  an  uncle,  from  the  time  of  the  Roman /diysiu, 
like  a  stepfather,  has  always  been  held  to  be  a  sorry  substitute  for  a  dead 
father.  Horace,  in  his  third  Ode,  xii.  3,  has  the  phrase  "  dreading  the  castiga- 
lions  of  an  uncle's  tongue"  ("metuentes  palruz  verbera  linguz").  But  there 
may  also  be  some  etymological  connection  with  the  phrase  "  Dutch  cooun,"  a 
humorous  perversion  of  "cousin-german." 
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is  mainly  used  to  indicate  an  impossible  contingency.  It  is  thas  explained  by 
Luke  the  miller  to  Maggie  Tulliver  in  "The  Mill  on  the  Floss" :  "  Nay,  miss, 
I'n  no  opinion  o*  Dutchmen.  My  old  master,  as  war  a  knowin'  man,  used  to 
say,  says  he,  *  if  e'er  I  sow  my  wheat  wi*out  brinin',  Tm  a  Dutchman,'  says  he  ; 
and  that  war  as  much  as  to  say  as  a  Dutchman  war  a  fool,  or  next  door." 

I  hereby  give  notice  that  I  shall  strike  for  wages.  You  pay  more  to  others,  I  find,  than  to 
me ;  and  so  I  intend  to  make  some  fresh  conditions  about  Yellowplush.  I  shall  write  no  more 
of  that  gentleman's  remarks  except  at  the  rate  of  twelve  guineas  a  sheet,  and  with  a  drawing 
fur  each  number  in  which  hu  story  appears, — the  drawing  two  guineas.  Pray  do  not  be  angry 
at  this  decision  on  my  part ;  it  is  simply  a  bargain,  which  it  is  my  duty  to  make.  Bad  as  he 
is,  Mr.  Yellowplush  b  the  most  popular  contributor  to  your  magazine,  and  ought  to  be  paid 
accordingly;  it  he  does  not  deserve  more  than  the  monthly  nurse,  or  the  Blue  Friars.  I  am 
a  Dutchman.— Wm.  M.  Thackeray  :  Letter  to  James  Fraser^  proprietor  ^  Freuer't 
Magax  ' 


E. 

B,  the  fifth  letter  and  second  vowel  in  the  English  alphabet  In  Phoenician 
the  name  of  the  sign  was  ht  (doubtfully  explained  as  meaning  **  window"),  and 
it  was  used  simply  as  an  aspirate ;  in  Greek  it  was  first  utilized  for  a  vowel 
sound,  originally  as  either  long  or  short.  Later  the  double  value  was  aban- 
doned, and  e  was  restricted  to  denoting  the  short  sound,  as  in  English  met 
The  double  value  was  restored  in  Latin,  and  has  been  retained  in  most  modern 
alphabets.  In  English  the  letter  does  duty  for  a  larger  variety  of  sounds 
than  in  any  other  language,  and  is,  moreover,  used  as  an  orthograpnic  auxiliary 
to  modify  other  sounds  while  its  own  value  is  suppressed, — ^.^.,  in  such  words 
as  lik/,  mut/,  etc,  where  it  governs  the  sound  of  1  and  »,  and  as  manag^ble, 
where  it  preserves  the  soft  sound  of  the^,  etc.  It  is,*consequently,  the  most 
overworked  letter  in  the  alphabet.  Decipherers  of  cryptograms,  for  instance, 
have  discovered  that  when  the  cryptogram  is  a  simple  one,  the  first  step  is  to 
look  upon  the  sign  or  symbol  which  makes  its  appearance  most  frequently  as 
standing  for  e, 

B  plnribiiB  anam  ("  One  from  many"),  the  Latin  motto  on  American  coins 
and  on  the  obverse  of  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States.  The  motto  was 
originally  proposed  on  August  10,  1776,  by  the  committee  of  three — Benjamin 
Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  Thomas  Jefferson — who  had  been  appointed  to 
prepare  a  device  for  the  seal.  But  the  device  itself  being  rejected,  it  was  not 
until  June  20, 1782,  that  the  motto  was  adopted  as  part  of  the  second  and  suc- 
cessful device  submitted  by  Charles  Thomson,  Secretary  of  Congress.  (See 
Seau)  In  1796,  Congress  further  ordained  that  the  legend  should  appear  on 
one  side  of  certain  specified  coins.  Both  on  the  seal  and  on  the  coins  it  is  in- 
scribed upon  a  scroll  issuing  from  an  eaglets  mouth.  The  phrase  **  E  pluribus 
una"  or  "unus"  is  found  in  various  classical  authors.  In  "Moretum,"  a 
poem  ascribed  to  Virgil,  the  species  of  pottage  which  forms  at  once  the  title 
and  the  subject  is  described  as  being  made  of  various  materials  which  the 
peasant  grinds  up  in  a  pestle.     Then,  says  the  poet, — 

It  manus  in  gyrum :  paullatim  singula  vires 
Deperdunt  proprias  ;  color  est  e  piuribus  unum. 

Horace  asks  (Epistle  ii.  2,  212),  "Quid  te  exempta  juvat  spinis  de  pluribus 
una  r*  Ihuvenal  has  a  like  locution.  For  nearly  half  a  century  before  our 
Union,  English  magazines  had  carried  the  motto  *'  E  pluribus  unum"  or 
*'  una,"  by  way  of  noting  that  the  new  publication  was  the  work  of  many 
hands. 
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Ilwuu  eiriy  ud  favDriM  idea  (hat  mmiiy  uid  vtriiHU  Hmou  had  6cii><d  iniothe  alembic, 
rrciiD  which  the  heal  oT  war  dlHilJed  B  nuuchlcu  Unioo.  E  pturibu?  unum— TALCart 
WiLUAHS.  Id  Amrriian  Ntltl  ami  Qmriri,  i.  vaf. 

E  plnribimmuiD.  One  from  many.  Thai  is,  ope  Siaieor  NaiioB— one  Federal  Republic 
—Tram  many  Repnblio,  ^italei.  or  NaiiDDI.—ALEXjtHDUt  H.  SrarHENi:    War  M««,n  IIh 

B  par  •!  maove  (I1.,  "  Nevertheless  il  ilocs  move"}.  This  famous  phrase, 
put  inlo  Ihe  muuth  of  Galileo,  is  an  utiduubted  fabrication.  The  good  old 
story,  in  its  inlegtity,  ran,  that  Galileo  was  Ihrown  into  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition  for  teacliiiig  that  "the  sun  is  the  centre  of  the  world,  and  im- 
movable, and  that  the  earth  moves,  and  also  with  a  diurnal  moliou,"  that  he 
was  tortured  and  his  eyes  put  out,  and  that  he  was  forced  to  recant  in  a  hair 
shirt,  but  as  he  rose  from  the  kneeling  posture  in  which  he  had  signed  his 
recantation  he  whis]iered  to  a  friend,  "E  pur  li  ihhoiv."  The  facts  in  the 
case  as  now  generally  accepted  are,  that  Galileo  was  held  in  detention  in  the 
palace  of  the  Inquisition  for  doctrines  uttered  in  1633,  that  though  he  justly 
resented  the  curtailment  of  his  liberty  he  was  handsomely  lodged  and  treated 
with  the  utmost  consideration,  that  in  1633  the  council  decided  that  Galileo  be 
absolved  from  all  the  penalties  due  to  his  heresies  provided  he  first  solemnly 
abjured  them,  that  but  seven  of  the  ten  cardinals  composing  the  council 
signed  this  sentence,  and  that  Galileo  humbly  professed  his  recantation,  where- 
upon Urban  VIII.  exchanged  imprisonment  for  temporary  banishment  near 
Rome,  and  afterwards  to  Siena.  The  famous  phrase  "E  pur  si  muuve"  wa* 
never  uRered, — though  it  may  very  well  be  as.<^umed  to  be  a  representation  in 
words  of  what  must  nave  been  Galileo's  ihouahls  at  the  time.  Its  lirst  ap- 
pearance in  print  has  been  traced  to  the  "Lehrbuch  dcr  philosophischen 
Geschichte,"  published  at  Wurzburg  in  1774  :  "Galileo  was  neither  sufficiently 
in  earnest  nor  steadfast  with  his  recantation  ;  fur  the  moment  he  rose  up,  when 
his  conscience  told  him  that  he  had  sworn  falsely,  he  cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground, 
stamped  with  his  fool,  and  exclaimed,  '  E  pur  si  muove.' " 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  added  that  Catholics  claim,  with  Bergier,  that 
Galileo  was  not  persecuted  as  a  good  astronomer,  but  as  a  bad  theologian : 
"il  ne  ful  point  persecute  crmime  bon  aslronome,  mais  cumine  mauvais 
thiologien"  (^'■'"'"™™  Thfologiqiit,  1789).  Protestants,  however,  and  others 
who  are  loath  10  lose  such  polemical  capital  as  is  still  afforded  by  the  story, 
claim  that  the  sentence  on  Galileo  included  a  statement  that  his  views  were 
philosophically  false.  Into  the  merits  of  this  controversy  it  would  be  useless 
to  enter. 

Eagle  as  an  emblem.     From  anc 

has  been  looked  upon  as  the  symbol  of  royal  or  imperial  power. 
ensign  of  the  Babylonish,  Persian,  and  Etruscan  kings,  as  well  as  of  the 
Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucides.  Il  was  also  adopted  by  the  Roman  Republic  in 
B.C.  87,  when  a  silver  eagle  poised  on  a  spear,  wilh  a  thunder-bolt  in  its  claws, 
was  placed  on  the  military  standards  borne  at  the  head  of  the  legions.  The 
emperors  retained  the  symliol,   H.idrian  charging  the  metal   from  silver  to 

Eold.  An  eagle  was  always  let  fly  from  the  funeral  pyre  of  ?n  emperor,  to 
ear  his  soul  up  to  Olympus.  Hence  the  eagle  has  become  especially  associ- 
ated wilh  imperialism,  and  when  Napoleon  dreamed  of  universal  conquest  he 
revivetl  the  golden  eagle  0/  his  Roman  predecessors  on  his  standard.  Dis- 
continued under  the  Bourbons,  it  was  restored  by  a  decree  of  Louis  Napoleon 
in  1852.  A  two-headed  eagle,  as  a  sign  of  double  empire,  was  first  used  by 
the  Byzantine  Cnsars  to  denote  their  control  both  of  the  East  and  of  the 
West.  The  double  eagle  of  Russia  came  into  being  wilh  the  marriage  of 
Ivan  I.  to  a  Greek  princess  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  and  that  of  Austria  whan 
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the  Emperor  of  Germany  took  the  title  of  Roman  Emperor.     Prussia  and 
Poland  also  have  each  an  eagle,  the  one  black,  the  other  white. 

The  American  eagle  is  the  native  bald  eagle,  and  was  first  adopted  on  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  (see  Seal)  on  June  20,  1782,  against  the  bitter  op- 
position of  Franklin.  The  latter  looked  upon  it  as  a  Caesarean  emblem,  and 
wanted  to  know  what  was  the  matter  with  the  wild  turkey,  as  being  more  dis- 
tinctly American  and  a  bird  sui generis.  Nevertheless,  the  eagle  was  accepted 
not  only  on  the  seal  but  on  the  first  coin  issued  by  the  United  States  in  1795, 
and  on  a  majority  of  the  subsequent  coins.  He  usually  looks  inebriated  but 
defiant,  often  wears  a  shield  for  a  chest-protector,  and  sometimes  shakes  in 
his  beak  what  looks  like  a  ring  of  nice  country  sausages.  Franklin  was 
always  fond  of  poking  fun  at  this  ornithological  monstrosity,  as  in  the  following 
extract,  referring  to  the  eagle  borne  on  a  badge  which  had  been  presented  to 
the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati : 

Others  object  to  the  bald  eagle  as  looking  too  much  like  the  dindon,  or  turkey.     For  my 

Eft,  I  wish  the  bald  eagle  had  not  been  chosen  as  the  representative  of  our  country  :  he  is  a 
d  of  bad  moral  character ;  he  does  not  get  his  livine  honestly ;  you  may  have  seen  him 
gerched  on  some  dead  tree,  where,  too  lazy  to  fish  for  nimself,  he  watches  the  labor  of  the 
shing  hawk,  and  when  that  diligent  bird  has  at  length  taken  a  fish  and  is  bearing  it  to  his 
nest  the  bald  eagle  pursues  him  and  takes  it  from  him.  Besides,  he  is  a  rank  coward :  the 
little  king-bird  atiacks  him  boldly.  He  Is  therefore  by  no  means  a  proper  emblem  for  the 
brave  and  honest  Cincinnati  of  America,  who  have  driven  all  the  king-birds  from  our  country. 
I  am  on  this  account  not  displeased  that  the  figure  is  not  known  as  a  bald  eagle,  but  looks 
more  like  a  turkey.  For,  in  truth,  the  turkey  is  in  comparison  a  much  more  re»pectable  bird, 
and  withal  a  true  native  of  America  He  is,  besides  (though  a  little  vain  and  billy,  it  \i  true, 
but  not  the  worse  emblem  for  that),  a  bird  of  courage,  and  would  not  hesitate  to  attack  a  gren- 
adier of  the  British  guards  who  should  presume  to  enter  hii  farm-yard  with  a  red  coat  on. 

Nevertheless,  the  eagle  had  things  all  its  own  way,  and  is  still  rapturously 
hailed  as  the  "national  bird"  and  '*the  bird  of  freedom"  by  the  school  of  ora- 
tors who  indulge  in  what  is  familiarly  known  as  spread-eagleism  or  buncombe. 

In  Christian  iconography  the  eagle  is  the  symbol  of  St  John  the  Evangelist, 
who  is  often  represented  on  its  back  soaring  up  to  heaven  and  gazing  unblink- 
ingly  at  the  sun.  We  find  the  eagle  grouped  with  the  ox,  the  symbol  of  St. 
Luke,  the  lion  of  St  Mark,  and  the  angel,  or  human  form,  of  St  Matthew,  in 
frescos,  illuminations,  carving,  and  sculpture,  from  the  fifth  century  onward. 
St  Jerome,  in  the  fourth  century,  in  his  commentary  on  the  vision  of  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  (i.  5),  declares  the  four  winged  creatures  mentioned  by  the 
prophet,  and  also  by  St.  John  in  Revelation  (iv.  7),  to  be  the  symbols  of  the 
four  evangelists.  By  the  seventh  century  their  use  as  Christian  symbols  had 
become  universal  in  East  and  West 

It  became  the  custom  quite  early  to  represent  the  four  symbols  of  the  evan- 
gelists supporting  the  ambofiy  from  which  the  deacon  reads  the  gospels,  the  acts 
of  the  martyrs,  etc,  and  later  the  pulpit  and  lecturn,  which  developed  out  of 
the  ambon.  In  many  cases  the  place  of  honor,  immediately  under  the  desk, 
was  given  to  the  eagle,  the  emblem  of  St  John,  soaring  above  all  others, 
according  to  the  old  Latin  verse, — 

Quatuor  hsec  Dominum  sisnant  animalia  Christum  ; 
Est  Homo  nascendo,  VituTusque  sacer  moriendo, 
£t  Leo  surgendo,  coelos  Aquilaque  petendo. 

The  outspread  wings  of  the  eagle  naturally  supported  the  reading-desk  : 
thus,  when  the  lecturn  took  the  place  of  the  ambouy  there  was  room  for  the 
eagle  only,  and  he  retains  his  place  on  the  lecturns  in  Catholic  and  Anglican 
churches.' 

Bagle,  80  the  struck.  The  eagle  struck  with  the  dart  winded  with  his 
own  feathers  is  a  familiar  figure  in  literature.  Kyron  has  it,  m  '*  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  in  the  lines  commemorative  of  Kirke  White : 

22 
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No  mon  thi^Ufh  rQllIng  ctuudi  ro  vur  Ag 
Viewed  faift  own  featber  on  the  fal*]  cUjl, 
And  wiaged  tht  ibon  IhW  qiuvsctl  in  hi> 

He  tluned  the  piDiov  whif  h  impelled  Ihe 
Wbile  tlie  ume  pluma^  that  bad  wumei 
Dnnk  the  Ihsi  lifc-drup  of  hit  bleeding  bf 


a  Lady  singing  a  Song  of  his  o 


Mouce  uses  the  sj 


The  cute  ■  fale  uid  mine  ue  one 
Whicb  on  Uk  shaft  Ibu  mule  b 


Mb,« 


Tkt  MjrmiiUni.  Fngmeni  iij.  Plumpne'i  inniUtioD. 

Julian  the  Apostate  adopted  as  his  arms  the  figure  of  an  eagle  struck  with 
an  arrow  feathered  with  his  own  plumes  \ptoprm  ctmj^mur  tuii). 

Bai,  la  «t  on«,  and  oat  of  the  oth«r,  a  colloquial  saying,  denoting 
inattention,  heedlessness  of  good  advice,  in  which  sense  it  is  most  virulently 
applied  in  the  speech  of  older  people  to  younger  who  have  lailed  to  profit  by 
their  admonitions  ;  children  patlicularly  ire  suppn-ed  to  have  a  vacuum  be- 
tween the  ears,  permitting  the  free  paasagc  of  a  great  deal  of  useful  knowledge 
and  wise  counsel,  without  creating  the  desired  impression,  in  which  cases  the 
phrase  vents  the  chagrin  of  the  tutor  or  counsellor.  Nevertheless,  after  the 
manner  of  proverbs  and  wise  saws,  which  ever  hunt  in  couples  for  their  victim, 
the  couples  being  generally  of  opposite,  often  of  flatly  contradictory,  nature, 
even  so  the  feebleness  of  the  retentive  faculty  of  the  very  young  person  is, 
proverbially  speaking,  made  up  (or  by  the  acuteness  and  capacity  of  the  re- 
ceptive, as  the  spring  is,  "  Little  pitchers  have  big  ears,"  or  "  Small  pitchers 
have  wyde  eares,    as  in  Heywood's  "  Proverbs." 

Charlet  Lamb  tal  next  ra  some  dutiteriog  womui  mt  dinner.    Observing  tlut  be  did  not 

saying  lo  vcu."    '^  No,  ma'am,"  he  jinswved :  "  Uit  this  gentlenun  mx  ihe  other  hde  of  me 
mngt.  for  it  all  came  in  at  one  ear  and  venl  out  at  the  olher.'T_f  jKAirn^i^  of  Wit. 

Ear,  VFrong  BOir  by  the.  This  forcible  if  inelegant  met  has  a  venerable 
intiiiuity.  It  is  in  the  "  Proverbs"  of  John  Htywood,  1^)46,  from  which  we 
can  infer  this  "eflectuall  proverbc"  was  then  long  familiar  lo  the  English 
tongue.  Ben  Jonson  uses  it  in  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,"  Act  ii.,  Sc  i, 
"He  has  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,"  in  the  sense  of  "he  reckons  without  his 
host,"  which  is  the  accepted  and  ordinary  significance  of  the  phrase.  They 
have  the  same  phrase  in  Spain.  When  the  valiant  Don  Quixote  makes  his 
ferocious  charge  into  what  he  believes  to  be  a  mighty  army  with  neighing 
horses  and  blaring  trumpets,  but  which  Sancho  Panza  clearly  enough  per- 
ceives to  be  only  a  flock  of  bleating  sheep,  the  latter  calls  to  the  knight  in  the 
mitlst  of  his  furious  onset, — 
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Are  you  mad,  sir  ?  there  are  no  giants,  no  knights,  no  cats,  no  asparagus,  no  golden  quarters 
nor  what-d'ye-call>thems.  Does  the  devil  possess  you  ?  You  are  leaping  over  the  hedge  before 
vou  come  to  the  stile.  You  are  taking  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear. — Part  I.,  Book  iii.,  ch.  iv., 
Mottenx  transl. 

While  all  England  was  discussing  the  effort  of  King  Henry  VIII.  to  induce 
Clement  VII.  to  grant  him  a  divorce  from  his  wife,  Catherine  of  Aragon, 
Thomas  Cranmer,  who  was  then  a  doctor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  suggested 
that  the  question  of  the  legality  of  a  marriage  with  a  deceased  brother*s  wife 
should  be  submitted  to  the  universities  of  Europe.  When  the  king  heard  of 
the  suggestion  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  He  has  got  the  right  sow  by  the 
ear  !"  and  caused  him  to  be  sent  for  and  made  his  emissary  to  the  universities. 

The  Romans  had  a  proverbial  expression  somewhat  similar  in  form,  which 
occurs  in  Terence : 

As  the  saying  is,  1  have  got  a  wolf  by  the  ears. 

PkormiOf  Act  iii.,  Sc.  3. 

Its  meaning,  however,  as  is  apparent,  was  entirely  different,  it  being  a  proverb 
for  a  position  of  extreme  danger  or  difficulty,  like  our  *'  catchine  a  Tartar ;" 
accordingly,  as  Suetonius  relates,  it  was  usea  by  Tiberius,  who,  n-om  the  fear 
of  the  dangers  threatening  him  at  all  hands,  affected  to  refuse  the  imperial 
power,  ana  when  urged  thereto  would  reply,  "I  have  got  a  wolf  by  the 


ears." 


Early  to  bed,  early  to  rise.  Proverbial  philosophy  is  full  of  the  benefits 
and  advantages  to  be  derived  from  early  rising.  One  of  the  best-known  forms 
which  this  proverbial  wisdom  has  taken  is  the  couplet, — 

('  E^rly  to  bed  and  early  to  rise. 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise. 

Franklin  :  Poor  Richard  for  1735, 

who  may  have  got  it  from  Clarke,  **  Paroemiologia"  (1639). 

The  Muses  love  the  morning,  as  does  the  goddess  Copia,  and  "To  rise 
with  the  lark"  at  "the  breezy  call  of  incense-breathing  morn,"  "sweet  with 
charm  of  earliest  birds,"  is  coupled  with  all  manner  of  benefits,  material  and 
intellectual  (thus,  "The  early  bird  catches  the  worm") ;  on  the  contrary,  rising 
late  is  followed  by  disadvantages  innumerable, — €.g. : 

He  that  rises  late  must  trot  all  Day,  and  shall  scarce  overtake  his  Business  at  night. — Poor 
Richard  ior  1758. 

Or,  according  to  the  saying  of  Archbishop  Whately, — 
Lose  an  hour  in  the  morning,  and  you  will  be  all  day  hunting  for  it. 

The  "  serving-man"  is  not  quite  so  sure  of  all  this  wisdom,  who  declares,- 

My  hour  is  eight  o'clock,  though  it  is  an  infallible  rule,  "  Sanat,  sanctificat,  et  diut,  surgere 
mane"  ("  That  he  may  be  healthy,  happy,  and  wise,  let  him  rise  early"). — A  Health  to  the 
Gontie  Pro/estion  ofS«rving-Menf  1598  (reprinted  in  the  Roxburgh*  Library) ^  p.  X2i. 

And  Sancho  Panza  is  quite  sure  the  philosophers  are  wrong  : 
Heaven's  help  b  better  than  early  rising. — Don  Quixote^  Part  II.,  ch.  xxxiv. 

A  father  exhortins  his  son  to  rise  early  in  the  morning  reminded  him  of  the  old  adage, "  It's 
the  cariy  bird  that  picks  up  the  worm."  "  Ah,"  replied  the  son,  "  but  the  worm  gets  up  earlier 
than  the  XAxA*'— Jest- Book. 


bomins.    In  his  "Vulgar  Errors"  Sir  Thomas  Browne  tells  us, 

"  When  our  cheek  burneth  or  ear  tingleth,  we  usually  say  that  somebody  is 
talking  of  us,  which  is  an  ancient  conceit,  and  ranked  amone  superstitious 
opinions  by  Pliny."  He  supposes  it  to  have  proceeded  from  the  notion  of  a 
"  signifying  genius  or  universal  Mercury  that  conducted  sounds  to  their  distant 
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aubjecis,  vaA  taughl  ua  to  heat  by  touch."  According  to  an  old  English 
proverb,  whose  second  line  is  slightly  ambiguous,  the  sign  is, — 

LcA  for  love  ud  right  for  ipile  ; 

In  caae  t(  be  Itie  right  ear,  the  sufieier  id  this  day  is  advised  to  pinch  it,  when 
the  person  speaking  despitefuliy  will  immediately  bite  his  or  her  tongue.  In 
WiHshire  it  is  customary  to  cross  the  ear  with  the  forefinger,  and  to  say, — 

Bui  if  you'n  kpnklng  Ul  of  me 
I  wiib  you'll  hilt  your  longue. 


Allusjons  to  the  superstition  are  cotnmon  in  English  literature  : 
I  luppoic  iliHi  tUy  her  cnn  nughl  wtU  glow, 
For  all  the  (own  ulkn]  of  her.liicti  uJlow. 


Tlu  CatliU^  OmrUiit,  ish. 
WtuifiRiiJnmycanl 

Miuk  Ai»  Abtm  f/tlkimg.  An  lU.,  Sc.  i. 
One  ear  tmgia :  wuno  there  ht 

*""""*'""*     H™iiiCii:  Mri>»rirf«. 

As  to  the  third  example,  the  eiclaraalion  uttered  by  Beatrice  after  overhearing 
the  conversation  in  the  bower  between  Hero  and  Ursula,  there  is  a  dispute 
among  the  authorities,  Schmidt  and  a  few  others  holding  that  no  allusion  is 

tended  to  the  proverbial  saying,  but  that  Beatrice  simply  means,  "  What  fire 


itended  to  the  proverbial  saying,  but  il 
eivadcs  me  by  what  1  have  heard !" 


Earth.  Of  the  sarth,  earthy.  From  St.  Paul's  First  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians ; 

For  u  in  Adam  ail  die,  even  lo  in  Chriu  iliall  all  lie  nude  llivt.  (i  Orr.  xt.  ».l  The 
fitit  nan  b  of  the  evih.  eanhy :  ihe  tecond  man  i*  the  Lord  Irom  bcmven.  Ai  is  the  eanhy, 
■uch  are  they  nlM>  thai  are  earthy ;  and  u  ii  the  heavenly,  nich  arc  ihey  pbo  thai  art  heavenly. 
And  ai  wt  nave  bomt  Iht  iou^  of  the  eanhy,  wt  ihall  al»  bear  the  ima^e  of  the  heavenly. 
(/*u«.  4T-«9  "ci.) 

Alva,  when  asked  by  Charles  V.  about  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which  occurred 
in  tuy,  during  the  battle  of  Miihiberg,  replied,  "  I  had  too  much  to  do  on 
earth  to  trouble  myself  with  the  heavens."  The  phrase  has  come  to  be  used 
adjectively  to  denote  grossness,  or  want  of  refinement,  but  it  is  also  used  in  its 
literal  sense : 

My  heart  vould  hear  her  and  Deal, 
Were  it  earth  in  an  eanhy  lied. 

Tihhvsoh:  Mnu/.XXII-.Slaniaa. 

Baith  a  hell,  Uaklng,  or  Bell  on  eBitta,  a  life  or  condition  of  extreme 

Shakespeare  has, — 

""*  AoL""«tr  J/i*C) />••<«.,  Art  i„  Se.  1. 


jT/., /^>rt/.,  Aei».,5 
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Burns  writes, — 

Curved  be  the  man,  the  poorest  wretch  in  life. 
The  crouching  vassal  to  the  tyrant  wife, 
Who  has  no  will  but  by  her  high  permission ; 
Who  has  not  sixpence  out  in  her  possession ; 
Who  must  to  her  his  dear  friend's  secrets  tell ; 
Who  dreads  a  curtain  lecture  worse  than  hell. 

The  Henpeeked  Husband. 

Byron  uses  the  phrase  to  describe  the  joyless  life  of  self-deprivation  of  the 
ascetic  or  hermit : 

Deep  in  yon  cave  Honorius  long  did  dwell. 
In  hope  to  merit  heaven  by  making  earth  a  hell. 

Childe  Harold^  Canto  i.,  Stanza  xx. 

The  dialoeue  between  Faustus  and  Mephistopheles  is  an  early  illustration 
of  the  use  of  the  term  hell  to  describe  a  condition  rather  than  a  place : 

Faust.  Where  are  you  dambed  ? 

Meph.  In  hell. 

Faust.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  thou  art  out  of  hell  ? 

Meph.  Wliy  this  is  hell,  nor  am  I  out  of  it ; 

Think'st  thou  that  I,  who  saw  the  face  of  God, 

Am  not  tormented  with  ten  thousand  hells 

In  being  deprived  of  everiasting  bliss  ? 

Marlowb:  Famstm*. 

Moore  has  almost  the  identical  thought : 

Let  the  damn'd  one  dwell 

Full  in  sight  of  Paradise. 
Beholding  heaven  and  feeling  hell ! 

LaliaRiwkk:  The  Fire-Worshippers 

And  SO  has  Milton  : 

Nor  from  hell 
One  steps  no  more  than  from  himself  can  fly 
By  change  of  place. 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  iv.,  1.  2X. 

The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can  make  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 

Jbid.t  Book  i.,1.  354. 

The  last  with  reminiscences  of  Sir  Edward  Dyer's  "  My  mind  to  me  a  king- 
dom is." 
A  place  of  vice  is  called  a  hell, — €.g,t  gambling-hell. 

Earth,  He  wants  the,  a  slangy  colloquialism,  applied  to  one  making 
unreasonable  or  impertinent  demands  ;  also,  as  an  adjective,  denoting  intense 
greed  or  selfishness. 

'*  Want  something,  sir  ?"  the  grinning  steward  cried 
To  one  who  moaned  and  toned  upon  his  berth. 

**  Oh,  Lord,"  the  sea-sick  passenger  replied, 
"  1  only  want  the  earth. 

Texas  Sif tings. 

At  the  last  even  the  most  arrogant  must  content  themselves  with  the  al- 
lotted six  feet,  even  though  they  be  not  driven  to  the  extremity  of  craving  it 
as  a  boon,  like  Wolsey,  who. 

An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state. 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye  : 
Give  him  a  little  earth  for  charity  I 

Henry  K///.,  Act.  iv.,  Sc.  2. 

Ill-weaved  amlMtion,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk ! 
When  that  this  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound  ; 
But  now,  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
Is  room  enough. 

Henry  IV.,  Part  /.,  Act  v.,  Sc.  4. 

22* 


i 
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And  these  quotations  faring  to  mind  the  curious  verbal  analogy  between  the 

Americanism  and  the  old  sayine,  still  locally  extant  in  England,  when  ati 

unburied  corpse  becomes   offensive,  that  it  is  "calling  out  loudly  for  the 

earth."    The  phrase  was  evidently  in  Shakespeare's  mind  when  he  wrote, — 

Tbal  thii  foul  deed  ilull  tmell  abon  Ibe  eulb 


EaM  In  writing,  except  it  be  understood  as  thai  e 
which  is  the  peTfection  of  art,  is  probably  a  pleasant  lictic 
of  folly  or  alfectalion. 


D  b«r  the  (oil  of  wrilinc  \  I  mevi  of  « 
Me  vai  ft  bAppi< 
ririf  a/RtMdirt,  in  lb 


Me  vu  11  bippit  imiutor  of  Ndun 
received  Tram  him  11  blot  In  bii  upe 


D^'al'ik^"''"" 


w  uythiog  worthy  of  bciiig 


For  Ihourii  the  Po«-i  nmiicr.  Nilun  bt. 
Kis  Alt  dolh  give  ih>  fuhion.    And  Uul  be, 

(Such  u  thine  ue)  uid  nnke  (lie  lecsBd  heat 
UpDD  the  HuHi  tnvile :  torn  Ibe  Hve, 

. ...  ...,  .,„,  ,„  (hint--  -  *- 

lygtlneai 


(And  biniKire  viih  it)  thii  he  thinkei  to  taste ; 


prefived  10  the  folio  Shakespeare  o^ 


urbreediog, 

iudIh:  ClufiPrfirit 


Charles  Lamb  was  shown  by  Richman  one  of  Chatterton's  forgeries.  In 
the  manuscript  there  were  seventeen  difTerent  kinds  of  r's,  "  Oh,"  said  Lamb, 
"that  must  have  been  written  by  one  of  the 

-  Mob  of  gentlemen  who  wrote  with  «».'  " 

East.  About  an  American  colloonialism,  used  originail)^  by  natives  of  the 
Eastern  Stales  who  had  emigrated  West,  to  express  satisfaction  with  iheir  new 
surroundings.  The  emigrant  dubs  the  men  and  things  that  he  approves  of 
"  about  east," — i.t.,  "  about  light," — and  looks  upon  that  as  the  higheal  term  of 
approval.  Major  Jack  Downing's  famous  phrase,  "  I'd  go  east  01  su'niise  any 
day  to  see  sich  a  place."  has  frequently  been  cited  as  an  evidence  of  the 
enthusiastic  (though  qiiainlly  exaggerated)  love  borne  the  East  by  its  sons. 

The  late  Mr.  Motact  M;inn,  in  one  of  hii  public  iddreisei,  comnienlcd  at  loinr  kngib  on 
Ibe  beiuty  and  moral  •rgnlficance  of  the  French  phme  I'tr-ntltr.  and  called  nn  bll 
young  (ncndi  10  praciiM  upon  ii  in  life.    There  wu  not  a  Yankee  In  hii  audience  whote 
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Basy  accession,  a  once  famous  phrase  in  American  politics,  based  on  the 
custom  observed  in  the  early  history  of  the  country  for  a  newly-elected  Presi- 
dent to  hand  the  portfolio  of  State  to  the  next  most  prominent  man  in  his 
party.  Hence  the  Secretary  of  State  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  sort 
the  heir-apparent  to  the  Presidency.  Nominating  conventions  respected  this 
tacit  claim.  It  was  in  this  way  that  Madison  succeeded  Jefferson,  and  Monroe 
Madison,  and  Tohn  Quincy  Adams  Monroe.  But  after  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  people  and  the  politicians  began  to  murmur  at  what  had  come  to  be  known 
as  the  **easy  accession."  One  of  the  evidences  of  this  discontent  was  the 
charge  made  against  Henr^  Clay  that  he  had  obtained  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State  under  John  Qumcy  Adams,  by  bargain  and  corruption.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  findmg  the  position  a  stepping-stone  to  the  Presidency,  it  proved 
a  stumbling-block  to  Clay.  Though  he  received  the  nomination,  he  was 
defeated  by  Andrew  Jackson,  and  the  practice  dubbed  the  easy  accession  came 
to  a  natural  end. 

ISat  to  live;  live  to  eat.  "  Meal,  please  your  majesty,  is  half  a  penny  a 
peck  at  Athens,  and  water  I  can  get  for  nothms,"  replied  Socrates  to  Kmg 
Archelaus*s  invitation  to  leave  the  dirty  streets  of  his  native  city  and  come  live 
with  him  at  his  sumptuous  court 

"  We  eat  to  live  :  not  live  to  eat.*'  This  last  remark  is  attributed  to  Socrates 
by  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Athenaeus,  both  of  whqpi  quote  it.  According  to 
Plutarch,  what  Socrates  said  was,  **  Bad  men  live  that  they  may  eat  and  drink, 
whereas  good  men  eat  and  drink  that  they  may  live." 

Moli^re  has  the  same  expression  in  **  UAvare :"  "  According  to  the  saying 
of  the  philosopher  of  old,  il  faut  manger  pour  vivre,  et  non  pas  vivre  pour 
manger"  (Act  lii.,  Sc  5). 

Socrates,  however,  is  not  with  the  majority. 

Fielding,  in  "  The  Miser,"  Act  iii.,  Sc  3,  renders  the  phrase  from  "  L*Avarc" 
incorrectly,  and  probably  with  malice  prepense, — 

We  must  eat  to  live  and  live  to  eat.  • 

The  Scripture  sometimes  leans  to  the  side  of  the  sybarites : 

I  commended  mirth,  because  a  man  hath  no  better  thing  under  the  sun  than  to  eat,  and  to 
drink,  and  to  be  merry. — EccUtiastes  viii.  15. 

This  material  enjoyment,  however,  is  at  the  cost  of  the  spiritual : 

To  be  in  both  worids  full 
Is  more  than  God  was,  who  was  hungry  here ; 
Wouldst  thou  His  Uws  of  fasting  disannul  ? 
Enact  p;ood  cheer? 
Lay  out  thy  joy,  vet  hope  to  save  it  ? 
Wouldst  thou  both  eat  tny  cake  and  have  it  ? 

Gborgb  Hbkbbrt  :  The  Temple  :  The  Size. 

Byron,  following  Arrian,  gives  this  version  of  a  supposed  inscription  of  the 
Assyrian  king : 

Sardanapalus, 
The  kinz,  and  son  of  Anacyndaraxes, 
In  one  oay  built  Anchialus  and  Tarsus. 
Eat,  drink,  and  love ;  the  rest's  not  worth  a  fillip. 

Sardanapalus,  Act  i.,  Sc.  a. 

We  conclude  with  an  extract  from  Burns  and  one  from  Owen  Meredith  : 

Some  hae  meat  and  canna  eat. 

And  some  wad  eat  that  want  it  ; 
But  we  hae  meat,  and  we  can  eat. 

And  sae  the  Lord  be  thanket. 

Burns  :  The  Selkirk  Grace. 
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We  miy  live  wilhout  poHiy,  muilc,  (nd  ut  | 

Bui  d'SiiHTuBB  cunM  live'wlihoui  cooks." 

He  Buy  live  wUhool  books,— •hulij  knowltdge  bul  grievingt 

Bui  when  li  the  mu  Ihai  cu  live  wiiboui  dlningr 

OwKH  Mhidith  :  LiaUi,  Pul  1.,  Cute  ii..  Sunn  i*. 

Bating  one'a  hear^  a  strong  but  anpteasant  expression  for  the  self-cor- 
rnding  menljl  and  moral  djaqaiel  which  seeks  no  relief  in  disburdening  itseIC 
Bacon,  in  his  essay  "  Of  Friendship,"  refers  Ihe  phrase  to  Pythagoras  :  *'  The 
parable  of  Pythagoras  is  dark,  but  true :  Cor  ne  tdilo, — eat  not  the  heart. 
Certainly,  if  a  man  wuuld  give  it  a  hard  phrase,  those  that  want  friends  to 
open  themselves  unto  are  cannibals  of  their  own  hearts."  Bacon's  authority 
is  prubalily  Plutarch,  who,  in  "  De  Educatione  Fueroruin,"  17,  ascribes  the 
"  parable"  to  Pythagoras,  explaining  it  as  a  prohibition  "  to  afflict  our  souls 
and  waste  them  with  vexatious  cares." 

Spenser,  in  "  Mother  Hubberds  Tale,"  has  the  lines, 

Whu  beU  ii  ii  In  MUini  long  10  bide  : 

To  tMi  Ihy  bcule  wi:b  comibrtltue  dispuret ; 
and  Bryant  in  bis  "Iliad,"  Book  i.,  1.  319, — 


The  humorous  phrases  "to  eat  one'a  hat"  and  "  to  eat  one's  head"  have 
no  leal  analogy  with  the  sterner  phrase,  but  are  mere  modes  of  instancing 
something  impossible  of  achievemenL 

or  doesn't  waih."  etc.,  "  t'lt  *at  my  kai"  Add  ihen.  afterwards,  if  kbe  conplhilKd  of  a 
■lafl  H  bbuEhl,  I  uved  to  tay,  "  Oh,  d^  eo  knd  tell  him  be  was  wrong;  1  should  to  like  \o 
lee  bim eftt  his  liat!"  h  was  iiDpRued  on  me  as  being  one  of  my  earfibi  leasDiu  in  die 
doable  meaDing  of  "  »yitigt,"  for  my  imponuniiiet  al  last  brouabt  tbe  reteiaiion,  "  Non- 
Kmel  be  doesn't  mean  be  would  really  emt  it;  it  ia  ju4t  bccaiae  ne  cmutdWl  eat  it  thai  be 
midemebeliEve  the  ituff  would  wash.''— R.  H.  Bush,  in  AWuaiu/^rw.tevenib  loiea, 

"  I'll  eat  my  hud."  This  was  the  haadaame  offer  wiib  which  Mr.  Grimwli  backed  and  con- 
id  so  thai  the  last  syllable  or 
re  by  an  echo,  fbrm  a  reply  to 
if  his  very  amusing  papers  on 
"  False  Wit,"  Addison  has  some  hard  words  for  this  form  of  literarjr  trifling. 
"  I  find  likewise,"  he  says,  "  in  ancient  limes  the  conceit  of  making  an  Echo 
talk  sensibly  and  give  rational  answers.  If  this  could  be  excusable  in  any 
writer,  il  would  be  in  Ovid,  where  he  introduces  the  echo  as  a  nymph,  before 
she  was  worn  awav  into  nothing  but  a  voice  {Metamorphoset.  ili.  379}.  The 
learned  Erasmus,  though  a  man  of  wit  and  genius,  has  composed  a  dialogue 
upon  this  silly  kind  of  device,  and  made  use  of  an  echo  who  seems  to  have  been 
an  extraordinary  linguist,  for  she  answets  the  person  she  talks  with  in  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  according  as  she  found  the  syllables  which  she  was  to 
repeat  in  any  of  those  learned  languages.     Hudibras,  in  ridicule  of  this  false 
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kind  of  wit,  has  described  Bruin  bewailing  the  loss  of  his  bear  to  a  solitary 
echo,  who  is  of  great  use  to  the  poet  in  several  distichs,  as  she  does  not  only 
repeat  after  him,  but  helps  out  his  verse  and  furnishes  him  with  rhymes." 
The  verses  alluded  to  as  in  **  Hudibras"  run  as  follows  : 

He  beat  his  breast  and  tore  his  hair. 

For  loss  of  hb  dear  crony  bear. 

That  Echo,  from  the  hollow  ground, 

His  doleful  wailings  did  resound 

More  wistfully,  by  many  times. 

Than  in  small  poets'  splay-foot  rhymes. 

Quoth  he,  "  O  whither,  wicked  bruin. 

Art  thou  fled?  to  my"— Echo  ** Ruin." 

**  I  thought  thou  'adst  scomea  to  buc^  a  step 

For  fear."    Quoth  Echo,  ** Marty  guep." 

"  Am  I  not  here  to  take  thy  partf 

Then  what  has  quailed  thy  stubborn  heart 

Have  these  bones  rattled,  and  this  head 

So  often  in  thy  quarrel  bled  ? 

Nor  did  I  ever  wince  or  trudge  it 

For  thy  dear  sake."    Quoth  she,  **MHm  budget." 

"  To  nm  from  those  thou  hadst  o'ercome 

Thus  cowardly."    Quoth  Echo,  "Mum  /" 

"  Yet  shame  and  honor  might  prevail 

To  keep  thee  thus  from  turning  tail ; 

For  who  would  grudge  to  spend  his  blood  in 

His  honor's  cause  ?"    Quoth  she,  "A  puddin' f* 

In  spite  of  Butler,  however,  in  spite  of  Addison  (who  himself,  by  the  way, 
composed  an  Echo  song  of  indifferent  merit),  the  practice  is  not  unamusing, 
and  it  has  had  the  sanction  of  many  great  names  in  the  past.  It  is  even  said 
that  in  the  lost  tragedy  of  '*  Andromeda"  the  great  Euripides  condescended 
to  trifling  of  this  kind.  Certainly  the  Greek  Anthology  reveals  some  speci- 
mens, notably  an  epigram  of  Leonidas  (Book  iii.  6)  and  a  short  poem  com- 
mencing,— 

a  *Axw  ^tAo,  |uoi  ^vyicaraivcirov  ri. — /i  ri : 
("Echo  !  I  love  :  advise  me  somewhat.— What  ?") 

Martial  has  an  epigram  on  the  practice,  which  shows  it  was  known  among 

the  Romans,  though  the  extant  Latin  examples  are  all  of  modern  date,  as,  for 

instance,  the  noted  Latin  distich  made  in  England  after  the  meeting  of  the 

Synod  of  Dort,  in  1618 : 

Dordrechti  synodus,  nodus  ;  chorus  integer,  sger ; 
Conventus,  ventus  ;  sessio  stramen, — amen. 

In   France,  from  the  time  of  Joachim  Dubellav  to  that  of  Victor  Hugo, 

echo  verses  have  been  written  by  men  of  light  anci  leading.     Here  are  a  few 

lines  from  the  famous  dialogue  between  Echo  and  a  lover,  written  by  the 

former,  which   has  been   the   model   for  numerous  similar  efforts  in  other 

languages : 

'>ui  est  I'auteur  de  ces  maux  advenus  ? — Venus. 

^u'^tois-je  avant  d'entrer  en  ce  passage?— Sase. 

)u'est-ce  qu'aimer  et  se  plaindre  sou  vent  ? — Vent. 

>is-moi  Quelle  est  celle  pour  qui  j'endure? — Dure. 
Sent-elle  oien  la  douleur  qui  me  point  ? — Point. 

As  to  Victor  Hugo,  he  has  written  a  ballad,  "  The  Burgrave's  Hunt,"  which 
consists  of  two  hundred  echo  verses  like  the  following : 

Daigne  prot^ger  notre  chasse, 

Chasse. 
De  monseigneur  saint  Godefiroi, 

Roi. 
Si  tu  fais  ce  que  je  desire, 

Sire, 
Nous  t'^firons  un  tombeau 

Beau. 
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Uwhc 

.  wui  ihi 

,wn> 

rr.iiE-!t!, 

•n,™. 

Echot 

Th< 

£t*B— N™ 

Wert. 

hounm 

'"""^  "^^I^™! 

And* 

reibm 

u.yl 

Wh.. 

leavoiu 

.yt     Impmn  th=mj«=r - 

Art  \><Ay  lave 

•  Ihc 

Echo,U.™,ofbli»t 

■n™i 

«llme,.luit 

iUhmt  .lapremt  delighit 

££*..— Light. 

Light  1 

*liiu  ihill  il»  will  «joy 

Light,  iDV,  BDd  Icinn  I  butthiil  they  pcnevert 

Th«  following  dialogue  may  not  be  a  belter  poem  Ihan  Herbert's,  but  it  Is 
far  more  apt  and  ingenious  as  Question  and  answer.  It  is  taken  from  a 
curious  ™lume  enlitled  "Hygiasticon :  or  the  Right  Course  of  Preserving 
Lite  and  Health  unto  exlream  old  Age :  together  with  Soundnesse  and 
Inlegritie  of  the  Senses,  Judgement,  and  Memorie.  Written  in  Laline  bj 
l^onard  Lessius,  and  now  done  into  Englishc.     l4mo,  Cambridge,  1634." 

3  Echo. 


lLOCUK 

Bn' 

WEEN 

A  Glutton 

GlulU: 

My 

1  do  deilie. 

£cJu. 

GI.V/h< 

.cuil 

Hfall* 

fool. 

Eckf. 

CI.  Ida 

ErlU. 

"h™ 

Gl  Uy 

joy-. 

■  ftui 

.,  ipy  wish 

iiwin 

Gl.  Miy  1  nol.  Echo,  ut  my  fill  r 
Ec»r.  I 

a.  Will'i  hun  mi  if  1  drink  too  c 

£c4s.  I 

•;/.  Thou  mock-n  nw,  Dymph;  1' 


Gl   I>'tihi>wbic 


Gl.  Whithn  vill'I  bring  my  loul  I 
£c*B.  T 

CI,   DoH  thou  DO  gluttou  YlltUOlU 
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Gl,  Shall  I  therein  finde  ease  and  pleasure  ? 
Echo.  V ea,  sure. 

Gl.  But  is't  a  thing  which  profit  brings? 
Echo.  It  brings. 

Gi.  To  mind  or  body?  or  to  both ? 
Echo.  To  both. 

Gl.  Will  it  my  life  on  earth  prolons  ? 
Echo.  Oh  long  I 

Gl.  Will't  make  me  vigcMrous  until  death  ? 
Echo.  TUl  death. 

Gl.  Will't  bring  me  to  eternal  blisse? 
Echo.  Yes. 

Gl.  Then,  sweetest  Temperance,  I'll  love  thee. 
Echo.  I  love  thee. 

Gl,  Then,  swinish  Gluttonie,  I'll  lea\e  thee. 
Echo.  I'll  leave  thee. 

Gl.  I'll  be  a  belly-god  no  more. 
Echo,  No  more, 

Gl.  If  all  be  true  which  thou  dost  tell, 
They  who  fare  sparingly  fare  well. 
Echo,  Farewell. 

Here  is  a  Royalist  effort  to  make  Echo  throw  her  voice  on  the  side  of 
Charles  I.  during  his  struggle  with  the  Parliamentarians  : 

What  wantest  thou,  that  thou  art  in  thb  sad  taking  ? 

Echo— A.  king. 
What  made  him  first  remove  hence  nis  residing  ? 

Siding. 
Did  any  here  deny  him  satisfaction  ? 

Faction. 
Tell  me  wherein  the  strength  of  faction  lies? 

On  lies. 
What  didst  thou  when  the  king  left  his  Parliament? 

Lament. 
What  terms  wouldst  give  to  gain  his  company  ? 

Any. 
What  wouldst  thou  do  if  here  thou  mightst  behold  him  ? 

Hold  him. 
But  wouldst  thou  save  him  with  thy  best  endeavor  ? 

Ever. 
But  if  he  comes  not,  what  becomes  of  London  ? 

Undone. 

Echo  shows  herself  even  more  fiercely  anti-Puritan  in  the  following,  which 
D* Israeli  tells  us  was  recited  at  the  end  of  a  comedy  played  by  the  scholars  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  March,  1641  : 

Now,  Exho,  on  what's  religion  grounded  ? 

Roundhead  I 
Whose  its  professors  most  considerable? 

Rabble ! 
How  do  these  prove  themselves  to  be  the  godly  ? 

Oddly. 
But  they  in  life  are  known  to  be  the  holy. 

OUe! 
Who  are  these  preachers,  men  or  women-common  ? 

Common ! 
Come  they  from  any  universitie? 

Citie. 
Do  they  not  learning  from  their  doctrine  sever? 

Ever. 
Yet  they  pretend  that  they  do  edifie  : 

Ofie! 
What  do  you  call  it,  then,  to  fructify  ? 

What  church  have  they,  and  what  pulpits  ? 

Pits! 
But  now  in  chambers  the  Conventicle  ; 

Tickle  1 
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The  (OcUv  liun  thnwdly  in  belied. 
Bfllied  I 
The  godly  number  ihm  will  lomi  miuci 

Ai  for  ihe  templa,  tliey  wiih  leal  emhn 

WhM  do  they  dihIh  of  biihope'  hiermrch; 

CTOBO,  un»ga,  OTMinen^^^    eir  km. 

Nor  will  tbey  lave  u>  many  cxremmiei, 
Mpnlei. 
even  n       wn   or   p^^«^™. 

id  (bey  mffected  to  ibe  cDvemm 


I  Stale  from  Ukk  ume 

1  than  Dean  Sw[ft : 
o  ON  Woman. 


•"ifiiii 


Bui  to  Ibe  kins  >'"!'  •■ 
Then  God  keep  king  u 

[  are  from  no  less  a  har 
A  Gentle  Eci 

Shifktrd.   Echo.  1  ween 

,,...      "■■"""" 

Slut.  Whllaiutwedo 

Ski*.   HowiluU  Ipleueher  whone'ei  loved  before  T 
EtL  Be  foie. 

SXtf.  Wh»l  ino.1  move«  women  when  we  tbem  addnssT 

S«<*.  S«y,  whal  cu  keep  her  chule  whom  J  »doret 

^itf.  Then  leach  De,  Echo,  how  ihall  I  come  by  bert 
Eike-  Buy  her. 

SkH.  When  boughl,  no  queHion  1  ihtll  be  ber  deu. 
Etiu.  Her  deer. 

Ski*.  Bui  deei  have  hotiu :  how  mnu  I  keep  her  undert 
Eclu.  Keep  her  un 

Ltmr.  Say.  wbai  will  mm  that  friiking  coney 


Eclu. 


A  tragic  Slory  is  connected  with  the  neil  eminplc  on  our  list.  It  fDrmCi]  a 
part  of  that  "treasonable"  pamphlet, "  Germany  in  its  Deepest  Humiliation," 
which  the  Nuremberg  bookseller  Palm  published  in  the  spring  of  1806.  The 
treason  consisted  in  criticisms  on  the  policy  of  Napoleon,  then  at  the  height 
of  his  power.  Palm  was  arrested,  conveyed  to  Brunau,  tried  by  courl-maitial 
on  August  26,  condemned  without  being  allowed  the  privilege  of  pleading  his 
own  cause  either  in  person  or  by  allorney,  sentenced  to  dealh,  and  shot  on  the 
day  of  his  trial.     Subsequently,  at  Si.  Helena,  Napoleon  sought  to  palliate 
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this  high-handed  outrage  and  throw  the  blame  on  other  shoulders :  **  All  that 
I  recollect  is,  that  Palm  was  arrested,  by  order  of  Davoust,  I  believe,  tried, 
condemned,  and  shot,  for  having,  while  the  country  was  in  possession  qf  the 
French  and  under  military  occupation,  not  only  excited  rebellion  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  urged  them  to  rise  and  massacre  the  soldiers,  but  also  at* 
tempted  to  instigate  the  soldiers  themselves  to  refuse  obedience  to  their 
orders,  and  to  mutiny  against  their  generals.  /  believe  that  he  met  with  a  fair 
trial."  ( Voice  from  St.  Helena^  vol.  i.  p.  432.) 
Here  is  a  translation  of  the  Echo  poem  : 

Bonaparte  and  the  Echo. 

BsnaparU.  Alone,  I  am  in  this  sequestered  spot  not  overheard. 

Echo,  Heard ! 

Bon.  'Sdeath  i     Who  answers  me  ?    What  being  is  there  nigh  T 

Echo.  I. 

Bon.  Now  I  guess  I    To  report  my  accents  Echo  has  made  her  task. 

Echo.  Ask. 

Bon.  Knowest  thou  whether  London  will  henceforth  continue  to  resist? 

Echo.  Resist. 

Bon.  Whether  Vienna  and  other  courts  will  oppose  me  always  ? 

Echo.  Always. 

Bon.  O  Heaven  !  what  must  I  expect  after  so  many  reverses  ? 

Echo.  Reverses. 

Bon.  What !  should  I,  like  a  coward  vile,  to  compound  be  reduced? 

Echo  Reduced. 

Bon.  After  so  many  bright  exploits  be  forced  to  restitution  f 

Echo.  Restitution. 

Bon.  Restitution  of  what  I've  got  by  true  heroic  featt  and  martial  address? 

Echo.  Yes. 

Bon.  What  will  be  the  fate  of  so  much  toil  and  trouble  ? 

Echo.  Trouble. 

Bon.  What  will  become  of  my  people,  already  too  unhappy? 

Echo.  Happy. 

Bon.  What  should  I  then  be,  that  I  think  myself  immortal? 

Echo.  Mortal. 

Bon.  The  whole  world  is  filled  with  the  glo^  of  my  name,  you  know  ? 

Echo.  No. 

Bon.  Formerly  its  &me  struck  this  vast  globe  with  terror. 

Echo.  Error. 

Bon.  Sad  Echo,  begone  I    I  grow  infuriate  I    I  die  i 

Echo.  Die  I 

The  following  verses,  of  uncertain  date  and  authorship,  are  not  altogether 
without  merit : 

If  I  address  the  Echo  yonder. 
What  will  its  answer  b«,  I  wonder  ? 

Echo— I  wonder. 

O  wondrous  Echo,  tell  me,  bUsti, 
Am  I  for  marriage  or  celibacy  ? 

Echo — Silly  Bessy. 

If  then  to  win  the  maid  I  try. 
Shall  I  find  her  a  property? 

Echo— A  proper  tie. 

If  neither  being  grave  nor  fiinny 
Will  win  the  maid  to  matrimony  ? 

Echo— Try  money. 

If  1  should  try  to  gain  her  heart. 
Shall  I  go  plain,  or  rather  smart  ? 

£cho—Sm»xt. 

She  mayn't  love  dress,  and  1.  again,  then 
May  come  too  plain,  and  she'll  complain  then  ? 

Echo— Com*  plain,  then. 

m  23 
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indRHcdt 


ijr  ihai  khould  pi 


IdpltaulurT 

Wheo  CTDU  uv  good  wordi  can  AppemK  he^^ 
Wlul  i(  lucb  luiichiy  whimi  ilioiild  xiu  htrt 


mymous,  but  obviously  of  later  date  thaa 


Eoo  At 

ID  Echo. 

luk«lofEcho.l'otl«rd.y, 

WhoK  wordi  »re  few  ud  oftea 
Whmi  to  a  qutnion  >he  ihould  u) 

Ouoih£iho,pl.inly,"M.. 

fim«y, 
"a'o-  1 

Wham  ihouM  I  m 
AdMhingd.™ 

!i;^y«.dpert 
Ktncy 

!** 

Quoih  Echo,  »h«rply, "  Nury  Bin." 


Quuh  Echo,  wi 
But  If  »inc  nulden  > 


4Jlunh  Echo,  very  coolly,  "  Let  Ih 

Wbllt  if,  in  wie  oT  her  dildun. 

With  Cupid'l  dear,  delicioui  chain 
So  cloHly  IhU  I  un'I  gtl  out  ? 

Quoth  Echo,  luighJDgly,  "  Get  00 


ill  ^u!!^"y  Ui 
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We  will  close  our  list  with  a  handful  oijmx  d^ esprit.  The  first  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  Times  in  1836,  when  the  Orpheus  of  Music  was  charming  all 
London  at  exorbitant  rates : 

What  are  they  who  pay  three  guineas 
To  hear  a  tune  of  Paganini's? 

Euio— Pack  o'  ninnies. 

The  second,  which  appeared  in  1886,  is  attributed  to  an  echo  that  haunts  the 
Sultan's  palace  at  Constantinople.  Abdul  Hamid  is  supposed  to  question  it 
to  the  intentions  of  the  European  powers  and  his  own  resources  : 


L'Angleterre? 

Errc. 
L'Autriche? 

Triche. 
LaPrusM? 

Russe. 
Mes  principaut^? 

Oties. 
Mes  cuirass^? 

Assez. 
Mes  Pashas? 

Achats. 
Et  Suleiman  f 

Ment. 

The  other  two  tell  their  own  story  : 

I'd  fain  praise  yourpocm,  but  tell  me,  how  is  it, 
When  I  cry  out,  "  Exquisite,"  Echo  cries,  "  Quiz  it  I" 

What  must  be  done  to  conduct  a  newspaper  right  ? — Write. 
What  is  necessary  for  a  farmer  to  assist  him  ? — Systeln. 
What  would  give  a  blind  man  the  greatest  delieht  ? — Light. 
*  What  is  the  l^t  counsel  given  by  a  justice  of  we  peace  ? — Peace. 

Who  commit  the  greatest  abominations  ? — Nations 
What  cry  is  the  greatest  terrifier?— Fire. 
What  are  some  women's  chief  exercise  ? — Sighs. 

Eclipse  first;  the  rest  nowhere,  the  famous  declaration  made  by  Captain 
0*KelIey  at  Epsom,  May  3,  1769,  when  the  horse  Eclipse  distanced  the  field. 
It  has  passed  mto  a  familiar  illustration. 

Homer  is  not  more  decidedly  the  first  of  heroic  poets,  Shakespeare  is  not  more  decidedly 
the  first  of  dramatists,  Demosthenes  u  not  more  decidedly  the  nrst  of  orators,  than  Boswefl 
b  the  first  of  biographers.  He  has  distanced  all  competitors  so  decidedly  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  place  them.  EUmpse  is  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere. — Macaulay  :  Rexne^v  of  Croker^s 
Botwelft  Johnson, 

dorases  TiiififiUne !  ("  Crush  the  infamous  thing !")  the  motto  adopted  by 
Voltaire : 

1  end  all  my  letters  with  "  Crush  the  infamous  thing,"  just  as  Cato  always  said,  "  Such  is 
my  opinion,  et  delenda  est  Carthago." — Letter  to  lyAiemhertf  June  93, 1760. 

Explaining  the  meaning  of  his  term  more  definitely, — 

I  want  you  to  crush  the  infamous  thing,  that  is  the  main  point.  It  is  necessary  to  reduce  it 
to  the  state  in  which  it  is  in  £lngland ;  and  you  can  succeed  in  this  if  you  will. — Ibid. 

Furthermore  he  writes, — 

By  the  in/Ame  you  will  understand  that  I  mean  superstition ;  as  for  reli^on,  I  love  and 
*j  respect  it  as  you  do  ("  Vous  pensez  bien  que  je  ne  parle  que  de  la  superstition ;  car  pour  la 

religion,  je  t'aime  et  la  respecte  comme  vous"). 

A  quotation  from  a  letter  of  D'Alembert  to  Voltaire,  May  4,  1762,  shows 
that  infdme  was  understood  by  them  to  be  of  the  feminine  gender,  agreeing 
with  chose  understood : 
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fccKHi  I'lDame.  ne  riptwi-voiu  un«  ceue.    Ah.  mon  ban  Dieu.  la 


.  -        -  .                                                               .hlng  » 
jt  of  ctmhingf    And  why  ih^>  accvii  of  zeal,  Ea  the  decli _    .., 

never  befoR  enjoyed,  iiill  Te»iwi>n,bva  poelT    This  qiteition  li  one  which  tkmancU  ui  ex- 
plicit wuwer.     The  /-/*"'  or  Volute  was  ntx  religion,  i»r  Ihe  Uuiltiiui  ]    ■'   ' 

Ronui  Caibolic  Church.   It  faat  ril^in  cUtimint  tHptrnalaral  attlheritt 


. ilic  Church.   /( iMt  Ttl^m  cUtimint  tHpnnalaral  attlheTXtv.aiid  eii/arti 

m  ty  l-aini  and ttHatli/i,  ,  .  .  It  wu  ihemcnt  uciemuidppwerl'ularall  ■Ilbnci 


Ihai  of  the  fnedidne-tiun  and  the  chief,  with  tnodem  meant  and  apt 
pAiiroN:  ii//«^(W/fl.>^,  vol.  ii.  p.  »B7- 

DtUnda  est  Carthage  ("Carthage  musi  lie  destroyed"),  the  words  referred  lo 
above  by  Voltaire,  are  the  words  with  which  Ihe  elder  Cato  always  ended  hix 
speeches,  whatever  the  subject  might  be,  and  thus  incited  the  Romans  to  the 
third  Punic  war. 


EdelireiBB  means  "  noble  whiteness"  or  "  noble  parity ;"  its  lender  star- 
shaped  flowers  are  ramiliar  lo  all  Alpine  tourists.  Tlie  plant  is  scarce  and 
very  partial.  It  IS  found  in  the  Engadine,  seldom  in  the  Bernese  Obetland, 
and  has  particular  corners  and  mountains  that  it  aflfecls.  This  scarcity  and 
partiality  gave  lo  Ihe  edelweiss  a  somewhat  unhealthy  notoriely.  Th^  rarer 
It  becarne.  the  more  ambitious  was  tbe  tourist  to  possess  it.  Every  cockney 
hal  was  adorned  with  ihe  curious  bloom,  purchased,  not  by  laborious  and 
perilous  enternrise,  but  for  a  few  centimes.  Edelweiss  was  sold  by  the  hand- 
iul  at  Inlerlaken,  Chamouni,  and  Giindelwald.  Guides,  porters,  and  boys 
were  templed  to  riHe  the  mountain  of  its  peerless  Howers.  When  Ihe  rage 
for  "art  greens"  broke  out  in  England,  esthetic  young  ladies  crowned  them- 
selves with  wreaths  of  these  soft  petals,  or  even  appeared  al  fancy  lulls  in 
the  character  of  7»i^//»j,  smolhered  in  edelweiss.  At  last  the  Swiss  gov- 
ernment determined  lo  put  down  by  law  the  wholesale  destruction  of  this 
popular  flower.  It  was  rapidly  disappearing  Uanx  Ihe  coanlry,  when  an  en- 
aclmeni  made  it  penal  lo  lake  a  plant  up  by  the  roots.  The  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  legialalioii  gave  a  new  impetus  lo  Ihe  inleiCSI  that  was  allached 
lo  the  plant,  and  going  in  search  of  Ihe  edelweiss  has  ^ain  become  as  attrac- 
tive a  source  of  danger  as  any  to  be  found  iit  Switzerland. 

Edge-tools,  There's  no  jeettng  irith.  The  tine  is  from  Reaumont  and 
Fletcher's  "The  LJttle  French  Lawyer,"  Act  iv.,  Sc  7.  Tennyson  has  a 
similar  phrase  : 


The  wisdom  thus  embodied  has  found  other  modes  of  expression, — e.g.,  Don'l 
monkey  wilh  the  buzz-saw,  a  rather  slangy  btit   forcible   American  collo- 

^oUtA,  a  sobriquet  popularly  given  to  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  father  of 
Louis  Philippe,  because  he  sided  with  the  revolutionary  parly  and  was  fond 
of  quoting  their  motto,  "  Ljberty,  Equality,  Erateruity.        Nevertheless  Ihe 
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republicans  doubted  the  sincerity  of  a  princess  conversion,  and  sent  him  to 
meet  the  great  leveller  Death  on  the  guillotine  (1793). 


Dr.  De  Morgan  holds  that  the  proverb  *•  As  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs" 
(always  quoted  in  this  ungrammatical  form)  is  a  corruption  of  the  logician's 
announcement  of  identity,  "  X  is  Jf."  "  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous 
is  but  a  step,  from  X  to  eggs  hardly  so  much."  {Notes  and  Queries^  third  series, 
vi.  203.) 

Egypt;  a  sobriquet  applied  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
— a  figurative  allusion  to  the  Egyptian  darkness  of  ignorance  and  immorality 
that  was  anciently  credited  to  this  section.  But  a  more  honorable  explanation 
is  that  the  extreme  fertility  of  the  soil  made  it  the  only  portion  of  Illinois  to 
escape  the  corn-famine  of  1835,  whence  inhabitants  of  neighboring  regions 
went  down,  as  of  old  they  went  down  into  Egypt,  to  buy  and  carry  back  corn. 

Elephant,  To  see  the,  American  slang,  to  see  life,  to  see  the  world, 
especially  the  underside  of  life  and  the  world.  There  is  at  least  a  very  inter- 
esting connection  between  this  phrase  and  an  East  Indian  custom  mentioned 
by  Montaigne.  Quoting  from  Arrian's  "  History  of  India,"  ch.  xvii.,  he  tells 
us  that,  though  chastity  was  held  in  high  esteem  in  India,  a  married  woman 
was  allowed  to  part  with  her  honor  in  exchange  for  an  elephant,  and  indeed 
gloried  in  the  tact  that  she  was  so  highly  estimated.  Barr^re  and  Leland 
mention  as  another  possible  origin  for  the  phrase  an  old  ballad  of  a  farmer, 
who  while  driving  his  mare  alonp  the  highway  met  with  a  showman's  elephant, 
which  knocked  him  over,  spilt  his  milk,  and  destroyed  his  eggs.  The  farmer 
consoled  himself  for  his  loss  by  reflecting  that  he  had  at  least  seen  the 
elephant.     And  he  said, — 

Now  in  future  no  one  can  declare 

That  I've  not  seen  the  elephant, — neither  the  mare. 

EXzevirs,  the  general  name  given  to  the  productions  of  the  famous  printing- 
house  founded  by  Lewis  Elzevir  in  Leyden,  his  first  publication  bearing  date 
1583.  By  an  interesting  coincidence,  the  last  of  the  Aldines  is  dated  1583. 
Thus  the  new  house  obscurely  arose  just  when  their  great  predecessor  was 
declining.  Aldines  and  Elzevirs  are  always  linked  together  as  the  two  chiefest 
glories  of  the  bibliophile.  Vet  there  are  notable  contrasts  in  the  histories  of 
the  two  great  houses  and  in  their  publications.  Aldus  was  a  meml>er  of  a 
great  family,  with  a  princely  love  of  learning  for  its  own  sake.  The  Elzevirs 
were  merely  successful  tradesmen, — crafty  money-grabbers,  who  pilfered  and 
pirated  whenever  they  had  a  chance.  And  even  Heinsius,  the  scholar  who 
supplied  what  Aldus  had  and  the  Elzevirs  lacked,  a  knowledge  of  letters,  was 
a  distinctly  unlovable  character,  full  of  malice  and  all  uncharitableness.  The 
Dutch  house,  therefore,  has  none  of  the  picturesque  interest  of  the  Venetian. 
Nevertheless  their  editions  are  typographically  as  well  as  intrinsically  beautiful. 
They  have  always  run  a  very  close  race  with  the  Aldines,  and  at  certain 
moments  have  even  distanced  them  in  the  favor  of  bibliomaniacs. 

There  were  fourteen  Elzevirs  in  all.  The  first  was  Lewis.  His  sixth  son, 
Bonaventure,  struck  out  in  the  line  which  has  given  the  Elzevirs  their  p>eculiar 
eminence  when,  in  1629,  he  commenced  the  publication  of  cheap  and  neat 
editions  of  the  classics  in  duodecimo.  After  the  death  of  Daniel  Elzevir,  in 
1680,  at  Amsterdam,  the  firm  rapidly  degenerated  in  the  hands  of  Abraham 
(the  second),  great-grandson  of  the  founder  of  the  house,  and  came  to  an 
inglorious  end  at  his  death,  in  1712. 

There  are  Elzevirs  and  Elzevirs,  as  the  beginner  in  bibliography  soon 
learns  to  his  cost     And  then  there  are  Elzevirs  which  are  not  Elzevirs.     Not 

23* 
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only  are  many  of  the  genuine  publicalions  of  ihe  house  practically  worthies* 
(the  "good  dates"  range  only  from  itxiul  i6l6  lo  1680,  and  not  all  Ihe  "good 
dates"  are  borne  by  valuable  ejiani])1es),  but  it  comfbrleth  the  soul  to  know 
that  these  pirales  were  themselves  pirated.  Spurious  Elzevirs  are  as  thick  a:, 
blackberries.  More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  are  known  to  experts.  There 
■re  many  little  niceties  also  about  the  editions  which  no  one  could  intuitively 
know  unless  he  were  afflicted  with  gome  form  of  hereditary  bibliomania.  Thus, 
Ihe  most  desirable  iif  all  Elzevir  rarities  is  the  Czsar  of  1635,  the  acknowl- 
edged masterpiece  of  the  house.  Bookmen  grow  rapturous  over  the  type, 
the  oinameiits,  the  paper,  the  printing,  the  purity  of  the  texL  Now,  there 
were  three  impressions  of  this  masterpiece  issued  in  the  one  year,  1635. 
The  last  two  correct  the  only  imperfection  in  the  first  issue,  where  pages  149, 
335.  and  475  are  by  mistake  printed  as  153,  345,  and  37<l  respectively.  These 
are  worth  comparatively  little.  The  rignt  Cxsai  with  Ihe  wrong  pages  is 
worth  anywhere  from  twenty  to  fifty  pounds.  Another  anomaly :  the  Csesat 
is  Ihe  acknowledged  masterpiece  of  the  Elzevirs,  therefore  it  is  the  most  highly 
prized  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it :  at  least  not  by  bibliomaniacs.  An  entirely  valueless 
cookery-book,  "  Le  Pitissier  Francois,  printed  by  Lewis  and  Uaniel  Elzevir 
in  1665,  sold  some  years  ago  for  four  hundred  pounds.  Yet  it  is  <>nly  a  rare 
book  in  the  sense  thai  it  is  extremely  scarce  in  Ihe  market.  At  least  forty 
copies  are  known  to  exist. 

Bmber-day*  (in  Latin.  J^ana  quatuirr  ttrnpura.  "  the  four  fasting  sea- 
sons"), the  English  name  for  the  periods  of  fasting  and  prayer  which  the  Catholic 
and  other  liturgical  Churches  have  appointed  to  be  observed  respectively  in 
Ihe  four  seasons  of  the  year.  They  are  Ihc  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Saturday 
after  Ihe  firs!  Sunday  in  Lent,  after  Whit-Sunday,  afler  September  14,  and  after 
December  13.  The  weeks  in  which  these  days  fall  are  called  Ember-weeks. 
Never  was  a  term  better  contrived  fur  an  etymological  pitfall  than  this.  Bailey, 
rushing  in  with  that  cheerful  alacrity  which  affords  its  quota  of  merriment  10 
the  more  fearsome  philological  angel  of  to-day.  derives  it  "  from  a  custom 
anciently  of  putting  Asha  on  their  heads  on  those  Days,  in  Token  of  Hu- 
mility." But  no  such  custom  ever  existed.  It  is  a  pure  invention  lo  account 
lot  the  name.  Others  assert  thai  the  Ember-days  are  so  called  because  they 
occur  in  DeC'Cmber  and  Sept-ember,  forgetting  that  they  occur  also  in  months 
that  have  no  such  convenient  ending.  A  still  mote  ancient  authority,  Tarlton, 
in  "Newes  oat  of  Puigatorie."  describes  how  in  his  imaginary  place  of 
torture  "One  pope  sal  with  a  smock  sleeve  about  his  necke,  and  that  was  he 
that  made  the  imbering  weekes,  in  honour  of  his  faire  and  1>eautiful  curtizen 
Imbra"  (p.  64  in  Shakespeare  Society  reprint).  Dr.  Murray,  who  thinks  it 
not  wholly  impossible  that  the  word  may  have  been  due  to  popular  etymology 
working  upon  some  vulgar  Latin  corruption  of  qaatuer  taapora  (cf  German 
Qiiatember,  F.mber-tide|,  prefers  the  derivation  from  the  Old  English  jffiAryfu, 
period,  revolution  of  time.  No  doubt  a  fancied  connection  with  dust  and 
ashes  has  influenced  the  modern  form. 

Bmblematic.  Flgurate,  or  Shaped  Poenu.  There  is  pity,  or  even 
rorgiveness,  for  all  forms  of  human  folly,  imbecility,  error,  and  crime.  Vet  Ihe 
makers  of  what  are  known  by  any  one  of  the  above  titles  strain  the  divinity 
of  forgiveness  lo  an  almost  diabolic  tension.  A  famous  saint,  variously  spea- 
fied  by  various  hagiologists,  used  to  say,  "There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God, 
goes  Anthony  of  Padua."  or  what  not,  when  he  saw  a  thief,  a  murderer,  or 
other  malefactor  brought  lo  the  bar  of  Justice.  Hut  no  one  has  ever  said. 
"  There,  but  for  the  grace  of  God,  goes  Brown."  or  Jones,  or  Robinson,  when 
some  addle-paled  versifier  has  been  caught  red-handed  in  the  act  of  "shaping" 
a  poem.     No  one,  save  a  hardened  criminal  of  this  type,  has  ever  been  willing 
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to  admit  that  his  heart,  however  unregenerate,  however  unaided  from  above, 

would  stray  naturally  into  these  devious  paths  of  dulness.     Though  one*s 

better  self  may  revolt  at  the  grotesque  horrors  of  the  mediaeval  hell,  one  feels 

that  not  even  the  theological  mind  has  ever  conceived  of  a  punishment  severe 

enough  to  castigate   these  trespassers  on   our  patience.     And  as  we  must 

long  m  vain  for  a  new  Dante  to  consign  them  to  some  as  yet  unimagined 

deep  of  deeps,  one  rejoices  at  the  castigation,  severe  in  itself,  yet  mild  in 

comparison,  which  the  critics  have  occasionally  inflicted.     Our  heart  goes  out 

with  a  great  leap  of  joy  to  honest  Samuel  Butler  when  he  takes  Edward 

Benlowes,  formerly  known  as  **  the  excellently  learned,"  places  him  across  his 

paternal  knee,  and  trounces  him  in  the  following  fashion  :  "There  is  no  feat 

of  activity,  nor  gambol  of  wit,  that  ever  was  performed  by  man,  from  him  that 

vaults  on  Pegasus  to  him  that  tumbles  through  the  hoop  of  an  anagram,  but 

Benlowes  has  got  the  mastery  of  it,  whether  it  be  high-rope  wit  or  low-rope 

wit     He  has  all  sorts  of  echoes,  rebuses,  chronograms,  etc     As  for  altars  and 

pyramids  in  poetry,  he  has  outdone  all  men  that  way ;  for  he  has  made  a 

gridiron  and  a  frying-pan  in  verse,  that  besides  the  likeness  in  shape,  the  very 

tone  and  sound  of  the  words  did  perfectly  represent  the  noise  that  is  made  by 

these  utensils.    When  he  was  a  captain,  he  made  all  the  furniture  of  his  horse, 

from  the  bit  to  the  crupper,  in  the  beaten  poetry,  every  verse  being  fitted  to 

the  proportion  of  the  thing  ;  as  the  MdU  of  moderation^  the  saddle  of  content^ 

and  the  crupper  of  constancy  ;  so  that  the  same  thing  was  both  epigram  and 

emblem,  even  as  the  mule  is  both  horse  and  ass."  {Character  of  a  Small  Poet.) 

Rare  Ben  Jonson  too  has  his  fling  at  these  pattern-cutting  poets,  who  he 

says  could  fashion 

A  pair  of  scissors  and  a  comb  in  verse. 

Dryden  has  scoffed  at  them,  and  Addison  has  gibbeted  them  above  all  other 
offenders  on  the  pillory  which  he  constructed  for  the  manufacturers  of  false 
wit  But  what  is  the  method  of  this  offence  ?  It  consists  in  pieces  of  verse 
so  constructed,  by  due  arrangements  of  short  and  long  lines,  as  to  exhibit  the 
shapes  of  certain  physical  objects,  such  as  bottles,  glasses,  axes,  fans,  hearts, 
eggs,  saddles,  a  pair  of  gloves,  a  pair  of  pot-hooks,  a  pair  of  spectacles.  And, 
alas  that  we  must  acknowledge  it,  in  spite  of  the  degradation  of  the  offence, 
great  names  in  the  past,  great  names  even  in  the  immediate  present,  must  be 
grouped  among  the  offenders.  Indeed,  so  highly  was  it  thought  of  at  one  time 
that  the  very  name  of  the  reputed  inventor  has  been  preserved  to  us.  Let 
us  hasten  to  place  it  beside  that  of  the  rash  youth  who  fired  the  Ephesian 
dome.  Simmias  of  Rhodes  (flourished  about  B.C.  324), — how  does  that  look 
on  the  same  line  as  Erostratus  ? 

He  has  left  us  three  good-sized  poems  cast  in  these  Procrustean  moulds, 
|*The  Wings,"  "The  Egg,"  and  "The  Hatchet"  The  shape  of  every  stania 
in  each  poem  corresponds  with  its  title.  So  greatly  were  these  esteemed  in 
the  seventeenth  century  that  an  Italian  named  Fortunio  Liceti  compiled  an 
encyclopaedia  (published  in  Paris,  1635)  whose  contents  were  entirely  devoted 
to  the  exploitation  of  their  beauties. 

Classic  antiquity  has  left  us  other  evidences  of  the  fact  that  these  outrages 
had  a  certain  vogue  even  at  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Greek  poetry.  To 
the  honor  of  the  Augustan  age  of  the  Romans  it  should  be  added  that  the 
Latin  specimens  that  have  come  down  to  us  belong  to  the  decadence  of  the 
Empire  or  to  mediaeval  times.  The  only  portion  of  the  globe  where  em- 
blematic verses  still  survive  is  in  the  East,  especially  in  China  and  Japan, 
where  we  are  told  that  they  are  still  held  in  high  esteem,  so  that  poems  are 
still  fashioned  in  the  form  of  men's  faces  or  the  bodies  of  cows  or  other 
animals.  The  following  curious  specimen  is  given  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Alger  as  an 
effort  of  Hindoo  ingenuity.     The  lines  of  this  erotic  triplet  are  so  arranged 
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Thnte  dumu  to  win,  wlib  nil  my  cmplK  I  woold  gfmiOj  put. 
The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were  the  golden  age  of  emblem- 
atical poetry  in  Europe.  And  heading  the  list  of  English  word-torlurera 
stands  so  good  and  great  a  man  as  George  Herbert  We  quote  two  speci- 
mens, and  then  pass  on  with  our  eyes  veiled,  to  avoid  gaiing  too  intently  on 
a  good  man's  shame : 

The  Altar. 


'I  WhoK  puu  an  u  Thy  hi 


WhcRTcne  each  put 
or  my  haid  heut 
UHb  id  thii  frmnWt 
To  praiK  Thy  uame : 
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The  next  is  quaint  enough,  but  one  has  to  make  believe  a  good  deal  in  order 
to  detect  the  emblematic  resemblance  : 


£aster 


Wings. 


The  following  anonymous  effort  explains  itself  to  the  eye  at  once : 

The  Cross. 

Blest  they  who  seek. 

While  in  their  youth. 

With    spirit     meek. 

The  way  of  truth; 
To  them  the  sacred  Scriptures  now  disjrfay 
Christ  as  the  onlv  true  and  living  way. 
His  precious  blood  on  Calvary  was  given 
To  make  them  heirs  of  endless  bliss  in  heaven ; 
And  e'en  on  earth  the  child  of  God  can  trace 
The  glorious  blessings  of  his  Saviour's  grace. 

For   them   He  bore 

His  Father's  frown ; 

For  them  He  wore 

The  thorny  Crown; 

Nailed  to  the  Cross, 

Endured     its    pain. 

That  His  life's  loss 

Might  be  their  gain. 

Then  haste  to  choose 

That     better    part. 

Nor     dare      reftue 

The  Lord  thv  heart. 

Lest     He    declare. 

•*  I  know  you  not,' 

And    deep    despair 

Should  be  your  lot. 

Now  look  to  Jesus,  who  on  Calvary  died. 

And  trust  on  Him  alone  who  there  was  cradaed. 


/ 
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The  rollowing  appears  to  us,  on  the  whole,  the  beat  in  the  langiuge  t 

Ode  to  an  Old  Vioun. 

Tom,  — 

Bid, 
Crcdll'none; 


BeJc[n 


With  gay  And  briltUnr  »uiids 
He  Hweel  though  (ran^eni  foLocc  lend. 
Thy  polithcd  DECk  in  close  cmbncc 
I  citup  while  joy  illumu  my  bca. 
When  a'er  Ihy  itrtagi  I  dnwmy  bow, 

S  lively  Unin  I  touch,— ud  lot 


Oblivioug  all!    1  feel  my  woei  no  mon; 
But     >klp    o-et     Ihc     slrlagi. 

"Cheerily,   O    mciriiy  gol' 

You'^very   well  "ES^' 

1     will      find      mutic, 

IfycM  will  And  bow, 

FroiB  I  up  in  alio,  to  c  down  below." 

Fatigued,  I    pauie    to  change  the   lime 

For  tome  aaa^io   wlemn   and  lublime. 

My  heaft,  reaponsive  In  the  flDothing  charm. 
Throbs  equal  ly.vrhilsi  evtry  heallh-corradlDgcaTC 
Lle«  proitrate,  vanquished,  by  the  melMAiUtui  air. 

Reedy  Hauiboy  may  iqueak.  >aili"E  Flauio  may  u]uill,' 

Bui  Ihoul'n^'olT'FiJdre,  an  princt  of  Swm  all.' 

Could  e'en  Dryden  return  thy  pralM  lo  rehearM, 

Hit  Ode  to  Cecilia  would  Kem  nigged  vcrK. 

Now  to  thy  cax.  in  flannel  warm  to  lie. 

Till  called  again  to  pipe  thy  mailer'a 


Here,  as  an  o&et,  ne  give  a  Bpecimen  where  ail  the  rules  of  the  gam«, 
such  as  the}'  are,  are  violated.  The  sole  ingenuity  in  this  form  of  literary 
trilling  consists  in  so  adjusting  Che  length  of  poetical  lines  that  the  printer  by 
merely  following  "copy  will  produce  the  desired  emblem  or  figure.  But  the 
sulijnined  e^iample  is  simply  prnse  arbitrarily  broken  up  into  appropriate 
lengths,  the  whole  ingenuity  being  on  the  part  of  the  printer.  Vet  such 
specimens  are  not  uncommon  in  England. 
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The  Wineglass. 

Who  hath  woe?  Who  hath  sorrow  ?  Who 

hath  contentions  ?    Who  hath  wounds 

without  cause?    Who  hath  redness 

fA  eyes?     lliey  that  tarry  long 

at       the     wine  I       they      that 

go     to    seek     mixed     wine  I 

Look   not   thou   upon    the 

wine    when    it     is     red, 

when  it         giveth 

its  colour 

in  the 

when  it 

moveth  itself 

auright. 

the  last  it 

biteth  like  a  serpent, 

and  stingeth  like  an  adder  I 

The  French  rarely  offend  in  this  fashion.  Pannard,  who  was  an  expert, 
has  given  us  an  emblematic  wineglass  which  is  a. wineglass,  for  it  could  be 
printed  in  no  other  shape  without  violating  its  poetical  integrity : 

Nous  ne  pouvons  rien  trouver  sur  la  tore 

Qui  soit  si  bon  ni  si  beau  que  le  verre. 

Du  tendre  amour  berceau  charmant, 

C'est     toi,    champ^tre     fou^ize, 

C'est    toi    qui    sers    A    fiure 

L'heureux    instrument 

Oil    souvent     pitille. 

Mousse,  et  brille 

Lejus  qui  rend 

&&i,   riant. 

Content. 

Quelle      doucetur 

ll  porte  au  coeur  I 

Tot 

Tot 

Tot 

'on     m'en    donne 

^te  et  comme  il  faut. 

Tot 

Tot 

Tot 

?u*on     m'en     donne 
ite  et  comme  il  faut. 
L'on  y  Yoit  sur  ses  flots  ch^ris 
Nager  I'all^gresse  et  les  ris. 


Qu' 

Vit« 


A  rhomboidal  dirge,  by  George  Wither,  is  good  enough  of  its  kind : 

Farewell, 
Sweet  lEToves,  to  you 
You  hills  that  highest  dwell. 
And    all    you    humble    vales,  adieu! 
You    wanton    brooks    and    solitary  rocks. 
My  dear  companions  ail.  and  vou,  my  tended  flocks! 
Farewell,  my  pipe  I  and  all  tnose  pleasing  songs  whose  strains 
Delighted  once  the  fairest  dancing  nymphs  upon  the  plaint. 
You   discontents,  whose  deep   and   over-deadly  smart 
Have    without    pity    broke    the    truest    heart. 
Sighs,    tears,    and    every    sad    annoy. 
That  erst  did  with  me  dwell. 
And    others    joy.  ' 
FareweUl 


/ 
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The  last  example  on  our  lUt  U  this  remarkable  triumph  of  ingenaitjr  on  the 
subject  of  the  Crucifiiion.  Mr.  Bombaugh  eives  it  in  his  "Gleanings  for  the 
Curious,"  and  calls  it  a  curious  piece  of  antiquilji.  But  the  structure  of  the 
verse,  the  metre,  and  the  rhythm  indicate  that  it  is  not  earlier-than  the  laM 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  may  be  much  more  recent ; 


MyGodI  My  God! 


Lei  nol,  O  God  I 
And  numbcrtcH,  b« 
And  my  poor  tout  tw  t 

1,  I     Urdl  remember    I    oi 


And  lb 
ThcniChri 


O  L«iil  my 

In 

And  BI  the  d( 


hi.  ™/ 

nwbla''    " 
unu.  wKb 

af«ml,lhe  U 


!,  ir  Ihou  beat       l>c» 


1h( 

oldlby 

e..io  glv 

"• 

1 1 

middle  cross  represents  our  Saviour  ;  those  on  either  side, 
the  two  thieves.  On  the  top  and  down  the  middle  cross  is  our  Saviour's 
expression,  "  My  God  \  My  God  1  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  and  on  the 
top  of  the  cross  is  the  Latin  inscnption  "  INRI,"— Jesus  Naxarenos  Rei 
Judxorum, — i.e.,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  King  of  the  Jews.  Upon  the  cross  on 
the  right  hand  is  the  prayer  of  one  of  the  thieves. — "Ijjrd  I  remember  me 
when  thou  Comesi  into  thy  kingdom."  On  the  left-hand  cross  is  the  saying, 
or  reproach,  of  the  other,—"  If  thou  beesl  the  Christ,  save  thyself  and  us. 
The  versification  begins  at  the  top  of  the  middle  cross,— "My  God!  My 
God  1  In  rivers  of  my  tears."  The  whole  is  a  piece  of  tolerable  veme,  which 
is  to  be  read  across  all  the  columns,  making  as  many  tines  as  there  are  lettert 
in  the  alphabet.    The  authorship  it  uDknown. 
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Emendation,  Conjeotnral.  The  ways  of  the  critic,  especially  when 
commenting  on  a  difficult  passage  in  his  favorite  author,  are  full  of  instruction 
to  the  learned,  of  gladsome  delight  to  the  curious.  Sometimes  he  insists  on 
reading  all  sorts  of  subtle  meanings  into  this  or  that  line,  and  then  stands 
aghast  with  admiration  at  the  greatness  of  the  mind  that  could  think  the 
things  he  himself  has  invented  for  it  Sometimes  he  gives  it  up  in  despair, 
and  decides  that  the  author  never  did  say  what  has  been  attributed  to  him, 
but  that  the  mistake  of  an  amanuensis  or  a  printer  has  been  allowed  to  go 
forth  to  the  world  unchallenged.  Then  he  sets  himself  the  task  of  discover- 
ing what  it  was  that  the  author  did  say.  Occasionally,  it  must  be  owned,  he 
suggests  a  felicitous  alteration.  The  author  may  or  may  not  have  said  this, 
but  the  alternative  proposed  is  what  the  author  ought  to  have  said.  There  is 
no  finer  instance  than  the  passage  *'  'a  babbled  of  green  fields"  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  Falstaff's  death  (Henry  K,  Act  ii.,  Sc  3).  The  folio  has  "a  Uble 
of  green  fields,"  which  is  mere  nonsense  in  spite  of  ail  efforts  to  elucidate  it 
Pope  conjectured  that  this  was  a  stage  direction  addressed  to  a  property-man 
named  Greenfields  which  had  somehow  got  mixed  up  with  the  text.  This  is 
not  a  joke ;  indeed,  it  imposed  upon  Johnson.  It  was  Theobald  who  made 
sense  and  poetry  out  of  the  passage  by  turning  "a  table*'  into  **'a  babbled." 

But  more  frequently  the  shoe  has  shifted, — the  commentator  has  put  his 
foot  into  it  A  note  in  BelTs  edition  of  Dryden*s  **  Absalom  and  Achitophel," 
Part  I.,  supplies  an  instance.     The  editor's  ear  is  offended  by  the  line 

By  natural  instinct  they  change  their  lord. 

This,  he  says,  is  the  only  line  in  which  the  melody  is  flattened  into  prose. 
He  suggests  that  a  slight  alteration  would  redeem  the  metre : 

How  they  by  natural  instinct  change  their  lord. 

The  silliness  of  this  note  is  equalled  only  by  its  impertinence.  The  line 
is  metrically  perfect  as  it  stands.  Natural  has  its  three  full  syllables,  and  in- 
stinct is  accented  on  its  second  syllable,  the  usual  method  in  Dryden*s  time,  as 
in  Shakespeare's. 

The  champion  instance,  however,  is  supplied  by  Dr.  Bentley's  famous  (or 
infamous)  edition  of  Milton.  It  was  issued  in  1732,  and  contained  no  less 
than  a  thousand  conjectural  emendations  of  the  text.  The  word  emendations 
should  be  pronounced  with  a  distinct  sarcastic  emphasis  which  can  be  only 
faintly  indicated  by  italics.  Bentley's  premiss,  his  original  proposition,  was  as 
follows.  Milton,  as  every  one  knows,  was  blind  when  he  produced  the  **  Para- 
dise Lost."  He  dictated  it  to  an  amanuensis.  Now,  it  is  obvious  that  through 
mistake  or  inadvertence  the  amanuensis  might  frequently  have  set  down  a 
word  similar  in  sound  to  that  dictated  by  the  poet,  but  of  very  different  sig- 
nification. So  far  we  can  follow  the  argument  with  a  clear  conscience.  But 
when  the  doctor  goes  on  to  urge  further  that  the  amanuensis  may  have  inter- 
polated whole  verses  of  his  own  composition  into  the  poem  without  the  poet's 
being  any  the  wiser,  we  can  only  reply  that  the  bare  fact  is  a  possibility,  but 
that  there  is  no  evidence,  intrinsic  or  extrinsic,  to  support  it  And  when, 
accepting  this  wild  possibility  as  a  fact,  he  goes  on  to  imagine  what  it  was  that 
Milton  really  did  say,  and  substitutes  those  imaginings  in  lieu  of  the  lines  as 
they  stand  in  the  book,  we  cry  out  at  this  marvellous  exhibition  of  editorial 
vanity  and  impertinence.  And  the  trouble  is  increased  when  we  find  the 
doctor  putting  his  clumsy  hoof  into  the  very  choicest  parterre  of  Miltonic 
£incy  and  trampling  the  flowers  into  a  tangled  mess  of  absurdity.  Nor  are  our 
outraged  feelings  soothed  by  the  extraordinary  mixture  of  effrontery  and 
vanity  in  the  statement  that,  in  the  absence  of  manuscripts  to  collate,  he  must 
rely  on  his  own  **  sagacity"  and  **  happy  conjecture." 
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To  take  a  few  examples.     Milton  is  describing  how  Satan's  speecli  was 
received  by  the  fallen  angels  : 

He  gpakt ;  ud,  to  conlinn  big  wonli,  oul-lew 
or  mighw  chmbmTuie  ludden'bUtt      '      ' 

AninsI  Ih«  Higher ;  and  Aercc  wiih  enspAd  uiib 

CLuhcd  DD  thrir  fouiidiDg  ihitid*  tbf  din  of  war. 

Hurling  dtJuD«  lowbrd  the  vault  of  Heaven. 
A  forcible  and  splendid  passage.  Not  a  ward  but  carries  ciactlv  tbe  right 
sound  and  the  right  sense.  Not  an  epilbel  cuuld  be  changed  without  Itns. 
The  doctor,  however,  thinks  otherwise.  In  the  second  line  be  substitutes 
ilfdti  for  tmords,  in  the  fifth  ruiordi  for  armi,  in  the  sixth  ttuZ/r  for  vaidl.  The 
first  and  second  emendations  ate  bad  enough,  the  third  utterly  ruins  a  noble 
conception. 

But  worse  remains  behind.     One  of  the  finest  lines  in  Milton  is  this : 

No  light,  but  rather  dajkneu  vuible. 
This  expression  shocks  the   doctor,  who  brings  his  sagacity  to  bear  upon  it 
and  produces  this  happy  conjecture  : 

The  seventy-fourth  line  of  the  same  book  o9ends  the  nice  critical  taste  of 

this  iconoclast : 

His  ear  rebels  at  what  he  considers  a  "  vicious 


One  other  instance  must  suffice.  It  is  as  flagran 
by  a  curious  bit  of  reasoning  which  should  be  c 
attention  of  all  emendators. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Adam's  interview  with  the  angel,  Millon  says, — 

So  paned  they,  the  angel  up  to  huven 

From  the  thick  ihade  ;  mni  Adam  to  Iiii  bower. 

Now  for  the  doctor's  argument ;  "  After  the  conversation  between  Adam 
and  the  angel  in  the  bower,  it  may  be  well  presumed  that  our  first  parent 
waited  on  his  heavenly  guest  at  his  departure  to  some  lillle  distance  from 
it,  till  he  began  lo  take  hjs  flight  towards  heaven."  Thtrefort  the  poet  could 
not  with  propriety  say  that  the  angel  parted  from  the  thick  shade — i'.^.,  the 
bower — to  go  lo  heaven.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Adam  attended  the 
angel  no  farther  than  the  door  or  entrance  of  the  bower,  then  "how  could 
Adam  return  lo  his  bower  if  he  never  left  it?"  By  a  happy  conjecture  the 
doctor  succeeds  not  only  in  vindicating  the  grand  old  gardener's  respect 
for  the  sodal  amenities,  but  in  securing  the  logical  integrity  of  the  verse, 
as  Ihiis : 

So  parted  they,  the  ajlgel  up  to  heaven, 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  this  edition  of  Milton  was  received  with  a  chorus 
of  derision  in  its  own  day,  and  was  forthwith  cast  into  the  limbo  of  oblivion, 
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where  only  the  del  vers  in  forgotten  curios  have  disturbed  it.  The  following 
epigram  was  of  contemporary  origin  : 

On  Milton's  Executioner. 

Did  Milton's  prose,  O  Charles!  thy  death  defend? 

A  furiuus  foe,  unconscious  proves  a  friend ; 

On  Milton's  verse  does  Bentley  comment?  know 

A  weak,  officious  friend  becomes  a  foe. 

While  he  would  seem  his  author's  fame  to  further. 

The  murtherous  critic  has  avenged  thy  murther. 

Pope's  lines  are  better  known  : 

Bentley,  lone  to  wrangling  schools  confined. 
And  but  by  books  acquainted  with  mankind. 
To  Milton  lending  sense,  to  Horace  wit. 
He  makes  them  write  what  never  poet  writ. 

Bentley  was  not  the  only  person  who  sought  to  amend  Milton.  Atterbury 
was  congratulated  on  "  a  happy  reading  which  vindicated  Milton  from  degrading 
his  style  by  a  very  vile  pun  :" 

And  brought  into  this  world  (a  worid  of  woe) ; 

the  happy  reading  consisting  in  the  parentheses,  which  utterly  destroy  the 
meaning  of  the  line.  What  German  critic  was  it  who  amended  Shakespeare 
as  follows  ? — 

Finds  tongues  in  trees,  stones  in  the  running  brooks. 

Sermons  in  books,  and  good  in  everything. 

One  of  the  finest  hymns  in  the  English  language  is  Cardinal  Newman's 
**  I^ad,  Kindly  Light."  But  comparatively  few  people  know  it  in  its  integrity. 
Properly,  it  consists  of  three  verses.  A  fourth,  which  may  be  found  in  most 
Protestant  Episcopal  hymnals,  was  added  by  Dr.  Bickersteth,  the  author  of 
"  Ye.sterday,  To-Day,  and  Forever."  The  genuine  verses,  moreover,  have  in 
various  American  compilations  been  tinkered  out  of  shape  and  harmony. 
Below  will  be  found  the  correct  and  the  incorrect  versions,  the  incorrect 
being  printed  in  italics : 

Lead,  kindly  Lieht,  amid  the  encircling  gloom, 
^nd  kindly  iigkt  amtd  the  encir cling  gloatn. 

Lead  Thou  me  on ; 

And  Uad  me  on  / 
The  ni^ht  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home. 
The  ntg^t  is  dark,  and  I  am  far  from  home 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 

Lead  Thou  me  on  I 
Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
Keep  Thou  my  feet ;  /  do  not  euk  to  see 
The  distant  scene ;  one  step  enough  for  me. 
The  distant  scene  :  one  step's  enough  for  me. 

I  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Thou 
1  was  not  ever  thus,  nor  prayed  that  Then 

Shouldst  lead  me  on  ; 

Shouldst  lead  me  on  I 
I  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path ;  but  now 
/  loved  to  choose  and  see  my  path  ;  but  now 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 

Lead  Thou  me  on  I 
I  loved  the  garish  day ;  and,  spite  of  fears, 
y  loved  day's  daMMiing  light,  and  spite  of/ears 
Pride  ruled  my  will :  remember  not  past  years. 
Fride  ruled  my  will:  remember  not  past  years. 

So  long  Thy  power  has  blest  me.  sure  it  still 

So  lon£  Thy  power  hath  blessed  me,  surely  still 

Will  lead  me  on 

*TwiUleetdm*on 


/ 
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or-ji  liail  anfllfmiii  imllt 


Dr.  Charles  S.  Robinson,  who  Gist  ptinted  Ibe  incorcect  version  in  his  col- 
lection originally  (1862)  known  as  "Songa  of  the  Church,"  but  since  re- 
baptized  "  Songs  of  the  Sanctuary,"  has  been  blamed  for  all  the  emendalions. 
But  in  a  letter  to  the  Cengregatienaiiit  shortly  aflet  Newman's  death.  Dr. 
Robinson  pleads  guilly  only  to  the  change  of  the  first  line :  "  Who  changed 
that  second  line  to  'And  lead  me  on  ;'  who  put  'day's  dauiine  light'  in  the 
place  of  'the  ^rish  day;'  who  left  off  the  two  commas  before  and  after 
'light,*  so  beginning  the  word  without  a  capital  to  personify  it;  who  con- 
cluded (hat  '  surely  still  'Twill'  was  any  belter  than  '  sure  it  slill  Will ;'  who 
ingeniously  got  rid  of  'moor  and  fen,'  or  'crag  and  torrent,'  and  smoothed 
down  everything  lo  the  traditional  'dreary  doubt'  and  the  ordinary  '  pain  and 
sorrow,' — 1  am  sure  I  cannot  conjecture.  None  of  that  'tinkcrine'  was  done 
in  our  shop."  The  copy  of  the  hymn  aa  it  first  came  into  his  hands  contained 
all  these  changes.  I1  had  been  sent  to  him  with  a  package  of  other  clippings 
by  "one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  Church,"  who  invited  his  special 
attention  to  this  above  all  the  others,  but  could  give  him  no  information  as  lo 
the  authorship.  Dr.  Robinson's  friend  then  went  on  lo  remark  that  when  he 
found  it  the  piece  had  evidently  been  much  obscured  by  a  printer's  mistake 
concerning  one  word  in  what  must  have  been  sent  to  him  in  manuscript.  "  I 
recall  his  look  as,  in  his  characteristic  and  fastidiously  tasteful  way,"  says  Dr. 
Robinson  in  the  Coitgrtgatiinniliii,  "he  proceeded  lo  point  Out  that  in  writing 
the  letter  L  many  persons  formed  it  very  much  like  an  S  ;  then  also  the 
letter  n  when  closed  up  at  the  top  resembled  an  a ;  so  the  compositor  bad 
most  likely  missed  the  significance,  for  as  a  bet  the  line  began  with  what 
destroyed  the  whole  meaning,—*  Lead,  kindly  Liaht,  amid.'  This  would  have 
to  be  corrected  so  that  it  might  read, '  Send  kindly  light  amid  the  encircling 
gloom ;'  then  something  might  be  made  of  it  for  a  hymn,  and  it  could  be  put 
in  the  portion  of  the  book  for  the  choir  to  set  to  music.  I  thought  the  piece 
was  very  beautiful ;  nobody  over  this  side  of  the  water  had  ever  told  us  who 
composed  the  poetry.  This  was  nearly  a  whole  generation  ago,  I  put  It  joy- 
ously into  my  booii,  and  eventually,  doing  the  best  I  could  with  a  very  awkward 
metre,  had  it  set  to  a  simple  chant,  and  it  became  popular  with  the  leading 
singers  around  town.  All  this  time  the  Rev,  John  Henry  Newman,  who  put 
it  into  Lyra  ApOStolica,  was  living  in  Birmingham  at  peace,  in  ignorance  of 
my  blunder.  Very  likely  he  died  in  utter  obliviousness  of  any  'impertinence' 
-  American  compiler  who  took  his  three  verses  wandering  around  name- 
less." 

The  mistake  made  by  Dr.  Robinson  and  his  friend  was,  after  all,  a  pardon- 
able one.  For  in  the  version  as  they  received  it  the  first  line  made  nonsense 
in  connection  with  the  second  ; 

But  in  the  true  reading,  and  especially  under  the  original  title,  "The  Pillar 
of  the  Cloud."  it  would  have  been  mere  dulness  to  misunderstand  it.  New 
Testament  eiposition  has  taught  that  it  was  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity 
who  led  Israel  through  the  wilderness  in  the  form  of  a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day 
and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night  That  by  Ught  Cardinal  Newman  meant  Christ 
is  further  evidenced  by  the  stanzas  in  anouer  of  his  hymns : 
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Now  that  the  sun  is  gleaming  bright. 

Implore  we,  bending  low. 
That  He,  the  uncreated  Light, 

May  guide  us  as  we  go. 

And  while  the  hours  in  order  flow, 

O  Christ,  securely  fence 
Our  gates,  beleaguered  by  the  foe. 

The  gate  of  every  sense. 

An  excellent  satire  on  critical  emendation  is  contained  in  Franklin's  story  of 
how  he  was  applied  to  for  an  inscription  by  one  John  Thompson,  just  setting 
up  in  business  as  a  hatter.  Franklin  composed  the  following  sign  :  **  John 
Thompson,  hatter,  makes  and  sells  hats  for  ready  money."  But  one  friend 
said,  **  It  is  too  long ;  nobody  will  stop  to  read  it ;  besides,  it  is  tautology,  because 
a  i>erson  wtio  makes  a  hat  is  a  hatter."  Out  came  the  word  fuUUr,  The  next 
friend  appealed  to  objected,  **  If  you  say  for  ready  money,  very  few  people  will 
enter  your  shop."  The  objection  was  sustained  and  the  offending  words  elided. 
'*  Nay,"  cried  a  third  critic,  **  nobody  will  care  a  farthing  who  makes  the  hats, 
so  long  as  they  are  good."  So  the  words  makes  and  were  crossed  out.  **  John 
Thompson  sells  hats"  remained.  The  last  friend  said,  **  It  is  ridiculous  to  tell 
people  you  sell  hats,  for  nobody  will  think  vou  such  a  fool  as  to  give  them 
away."  Finally  nothing  was  left  but  "John  Thompson."  In  conclusion, 
Franklin  remarks  that  this  experience  decided  him  never  again  to  write  any- 
thing that  would  be  subjected  to  the  revision  of  others. 

**  Who  was  that  silly  body,"  asked  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table, 
**  that  wanted  Burns  to  alter  *  Scots  wha  hae,'  so  as  to  lengthen  the  last  line, 
thus?— 

'Edward  f  chains  and  slavery." 

And  in  his  humorous  way  he  goes  on  to  invent  an  appropriate  anecdote.  He 
had  been  applied  to  for  a  poem  to  be  read  at  a  certain  celebration.  Under- 
standing that  it  was  to  be  a  festive  and  convivial  occasion,  he  had  ordered 
himself  accordingly.  But  it  seems  that  the  president  for  the  occasion  was 
what  is  called  a  teetotaler.  So  back  came  the  poem,  corrected  and  amended, 
with  the  following  letter  : 

Dbak  Sik, — Your  poem  gives  good  satis&ction  to  the  committee.  The  sentiments  expressed 
with  rderence  to  Uauor  are  not,  nowever,  those  generally  entertained  by  this  community.  I 
have  therefore  conmilted  the  clergyman  of  this  place,  who  has  made  some  slight  changes,  which 
he  thinks  will  remove  all  objections,  and  keep  the  valuable  portions  of  the  poem.  Please  to 
inform  me  of  your  charge  for  said  poem.    Otir  means  are  limited,  etc.,  etc.. 

Yours  with  respect. 

Here  it  is,  with  the  slight  alterations : 

Ceme  I  fill  a  fresh  bumper,- 
logwood 


wliy  should  we  go 


While  the  ■»eia>  still  reddens  our  cupe  as  they  flow ! 

decoction 

Pour  out  the  rich  juioee  still  bright  with  the  sua, 

dye-stuff' 


jni  o'er  the  brimmed  crystal  the 


shall  run. 


How 


half-ripened  apples 

pMpple  glebed  almiers  their  life-dews  have  bled : 
taste  sugar  of  lead 

b  the  h^tii  of  the  iwitwMH>*>»*y  ■»»•<» 
rank  poisons  nthut  I  Hi 


lie  hid  fai  the 

stable-boys  smoking  long-nines 
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Down,  cfowd  »iih  ihc 

In  the  recent  editions  of  the  "  Autocrat"  Dr.  Holmes  mentions  a  British 
Reviewer  who  was  quite  indignant  at  the  treatment  this  "convivial  song"  had 
received.  No  committee,  he  thought,  would  dare  to  treat  a  Scotch  author  in 
that  way.  "  I  could  not  help  being  reminded  of  Sydney  Smith,  and  of  the 
surgical  operation  he  proposed  in  order  to  put  a  pleasantry  into  the  head  of  a 
North  Biiton." 

Enwrold  lale.  This  epithet  was  first  applied  to  Ireland  by  Dr.  William 
Drennan,  in  the  following  lines  : 

Wben  Erin  lieu  n»e  from  ihc  duV-iwelling  000(1, 
G(»d  bifued  Ibc  ereen  iitand  -,  he  uw  h  «u  food. 
Vue  Emerald  or^urope.  il  ipuiled.  i>  ihooe, 
Iv  the  ring  of  Ibn  woHd  Ibe  cnou  pncioiu  none. 

Aim  of  EjiD,  prove  tuoDK ;  bui  be  g^lle  %%  bnTe, 

Tht  cAuse  w  ilie  men  of  ihe  EmQiUd  l*le. 

Suau  on  Erin  in  Clm^llxk,  and  ttktr  Ptmt. 
The  allusion  is  to  the  brilliant  green  of  the  herbage  and  foliage  of  Ireland. 
Bmtnenos,  Bad.     The  term  is  first  used  by  Milton,  who  has, — 


:e  that  while  Satan  by  i 


CeoHTC  If  tbe  tu  ft  nuoi  pAyt  to  (be  p 

Empire  State.  This  popular  i 
not,  as  has  been  fancied,  assumed  by  its  citizens  out  of  State  pride  or  va:  ^ 
It  was  inftrentiallv  given  to  it  by  General  Washington.  In  his  reply  to  the 
address  of  the  Common  Council  of  New  York  City,  signed  by  "James 
Duanc,  Mayor,"  and  bearing  dale  December  2,  1784,  he  says,  "I  pray  that 
Heaven  bestow  its  choicest  blessings  on  your  city ;  that  a  well-regulated  and 
beneficial  commerce  may  enrich  your  ciliiens,  and  that  youi  Stale  {at  present 
tbe  seat  of  Empire)  may  set  such  examples  of  wisdom  and  liberality  as  shall 
'  a  tendency  to  strengthen  and  give  a  permanency  to  the  Union  at  home, 

Empire  iilale  ii  shaking 
L  DC  tbnducB  From  her  hand ; 
Wiib  the  runed  .Nnrtb  ii  waiting 
Then-Ke    "'""|,"'^V«ITr,.,.. 

Bud,  Tbe  begliming  of  the,  the  answer  ascribed  to  Talleyrand  when 
asked  by  Napoleon,  after  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  what  was  his  opmiun  of  the 
•tate  of  things.     "  It  Memt  to  me,  Sire,  that  this  is  the  beginning  uf  the  end" 
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(**  II  me  parait,  Sire»  que  c'est  1e  commencement  de  la  fin*').  Those  who  are 
not  disposed  to  believe  that  this  cynical  remark  was  made  to  his  sovereign, 
whose  fortunes  were  beginning  to  wane»  may  be  inclined  to  think  that  a  cur- 
rent opinion  during  the  Hundred  Days  was  fastened  on  Talleyrand,  who, 
on  his  part,  while  often  astonished  at  tnese  compliments  to  his  genius,  never 
refused  the  paternity  of  a  ban-mot  when  it  was  found  apt  and  just — after  the 
event  The  phrase,  however,  has  been  attributed  also  to  Lally-Tollendal  and 
to  Marshal  Augereau,  who  is  said  to  have  used  it  when  the  French  army 
started  from  Moscow  on  that  disastrous  retreat  in  which  he  bore  himself  so 
gallantly.     Shakespeare  has  a  curious  coincidence  of  expression,  though  not 

of  thought : 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 

Midsummtr  Nigkfs  Dream ^  Act  v.,  Sc  i. 

"  End,"  here,  seems  to  l)e  used  in  the  sense  of  "  aim."  But  as  the  line  occurs 
in  the  burlesque  prologue,  whose  humor  consists  in  its  intentional  mispunctua- 
tion,  scholars  are  not  c^uite  at  one  as  to  the  precise  reading  of  the  passage. 
Here  is  the  context,  mispunctuation  and  all : 

If  we  offend  it  is  with  our  good  will. 

That  you  should  think,  we  come  not  to  offend. 
But  with  good  will.     To  show  our  simple  skill. 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 
Consider  then  we  come  but  in  despite. 

We  do  not  come  as  minding  to  content  you. 

Some  critics  woultl  do  away  even  with  the  verbal  resemblance  to  Talleyrand 
by  punctuating  thus : 

To  show  our  simple  skill. 
That  is  the  true  beginning.    Of  our  end 
Consider — Chen.    We  pome,  but  in  despite 
We  do  not  come,  etc. 

The  very  commencement  of  our  finite  life,  according  to  Bacon,  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end  (see,  also.  Cradle)  : 

So  much  of  our  life,  as  we  have  discovered,  is  already  dead ;  and  all  those  hours  which 
we  share,  even  from  the  breasts  of  our  mothers,  until  we  return  to  our  grandmother  thie 
earth,  are  part  of  our  dying  days,  whereof  even  this  is  one,  and  those  that  succeed  it  are  of 
the  same  nature,  for  we  die  daily.— c>n  Death. 

Bnds  well,  A11*b  well  that,  a  proverb  common  to  all  languages,  which 

has  been  made  especially  famous  as  the  title  of  one  of  Shakespeare*s  plays. 

Probably  its  first  appearance  is  the  Latin  "  Si  finis  bonus  est,  totum  bonum 

erit"  ("If  the  end  be  well,  all  is  well")  of  the  "Gesta  Romanorum,"  first 

printed  about  1463.     In  Hey  wood's  **  Proverbs"  (1546)  we  have  the  modern 

form, — 

All  is  well  that  endes  well, 

besides  two  contradictory  phrases,  which,  taken  together,  at  least  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  beginning  is  a  small  matter  in  comparison  with  the  end : 

A  hard  beginning  maketh  a  good  ending, 

and 

Of  a  good  beginning  cometh  a  good  ending. 

Gower  had  previously  endorsed  the  latter  saying : 

He  that  well  his  warke  beginneth 
The  rather  a  good  ende  he  winneth. 

Confess io  A  mantis. 

Bnemy.  "  Nobody's  enemy  but  his  own,"  or  "  Himself  his  worst  enemy," 
is  a  phrase  now  generally  used  to  describe  an  amiabte  but  not  impressive 
personality, — the  kindly  ne'er-do-well  who  never  willingly  injures  his  neighbor, 
but  whose  faults  react  partly  on  himself  and  more  largely  upon  his  family. 
He  often  degenerates  into  that  still  lower  type  known  as  "everybody's  friend," 
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who  hy  endeavoiing  to  please  every  one  pleases  no  one.  The  phrase  seems 
to  have  originated  with  Anacharsis  the  Scythian,  who  gave  it  a  very  wide 
application.  Being  asked  what  animal  he  esteemed  most  hostile  tfr  man,  he 
replied  that  he  thought  every  man  his  own  worst  enemy.  Anacharsis,  a 
brother  of  King  Saulius  of  Thrace,  was  a  wise  and  learned  prince,  who  came 
to.Athens  while  Solon  was  framing  his  laws,  and  acquired  such  repute  fur 
sagacity  that  he  is  sometimes  enumerated  among  the  seven  sages  o(  Greece. 
He  it  was  who,  being  asked  why  he  had  no  children,  replied  that  he  loved 
children  too  much,  and  who  being  reviled  as  a  barbarian  said,  "By  race,  per- 
haps, but  not  by  breeding." 

Eurr  (0  get,  bin  not  to  Imp,  the  pcir, 

A  Mend  la  all  mankind— cjiccpl  hipuelf. 

Jahbs  WoiQDAi.1 :  EfiUfh  v >  kimtrl/. 

The  history  of  this  word  is  a  philological  curiosity.     From  Greek 

g^ ,     ._  beget,"  and  Latin  rngfuium,  "  engine    meant,  in  medixval  English, 

and  occasionally^ indeed  down  tu  the  eighteenth  century,  simply  mother-wit  or 
native  talent.  Thus  Chaucer,  "  If  man  hath  sapiences  thre,  meninrie,  engin, 
and  intellect  also"  (15S9) ;  Fultenham,  "Such  .  .  .  made  most  of  their  works 
by  translation  .  .  .  few  or  none  of  their  own  engine."  Then  it  meant  natural 
disposition,  temper,  as  in  Fairfaji's  Tasso,  "His  fell  ingine  his  erauer  age  did 
somewhat  mitigate."  It  had  contemporaneously  the  sense  of  skill  in  contro- 
versy, ingenuity  ;  also,  in  a  bad  sense,  artfulness,  cunning,  trickery.  From  this 
it  came  to  mean  the  product  of  ingenuity,  an  artifice,  contrivance,  device  ;  and 
the  transition  thence  to  a  mechanical  contrivance,  machine,  implement,  tool, 
was  easy.  The  original  engine,  as  a  machine,  was  usually  something  used  in 
warlare  or  in  torture,  as  the  rack,  ur  in  hunting,  as  a  snare,  net,  trap,  etc 
The  invention  of  the  steam-engine  has  apecialiud  the  word  and  rendered 
obsolete  all  previous  uacii. 

BngUuid  expoctB  eveiy  man  to  do  hi*  duty,  Nelson's  signal  to  the 
fleet  before  the  bailie  of  Trafalgar.  October  zi.  1803.  The  story  has  been 
told  in  various  ways,  Pasco's  version  may  be  accepted  as  the  truest  He 
was  Nelson's  flag-lieutenant  on  the  Victory.  Nelson  came  to  him  on  the 
poop,  and,  after  ordering  certain  signals  to  be  flown,  gave  these  further  direc- 
tions :  "  Mr.  Pasco,  1  wish  to  say  to  the  fleet, '  England  confides  that  every 
man  will  do  his  duty.'  "  And  he  added,  "  You  must  be  quick,  for  I  have  one 
more  to  make,  which  is  for  close  action."  Pasco  replied.  "If  your  lordship 
will  permit  me  to  substitute  ixptttt  for  amfiJti,  the  signal  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted, because  the  word  exfeett  is  in  the  vocabulary  and  imtfida  must  be 
spelt"  Nelson,  hastily,  but  with  an  air  of  satisfaction,  said,  "  That  will  do, 
Pasco;  make  it  directly."  James,  however,  in  his  "  Naval  History," 
■■''■■■  ■  first  ordered  by  Nelson  was,  "*'  ' 
e  quotes  Captain  Blackwood,  v 
ilus  during  the  engagement.  As  it  stands,  the  sentimcnl  is  a  pretty  enough 
bit  of  patriotic  bombast.  Dickens's  humorous  comnienl  was,  that  i(^ England 
expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty  "she  is  the  most  sanguine  and  most  disap. 
pointed  country  in  the  world." 

Sogland  1b  tli«  paiadlae  of  iromen.  the  purgatorr  of  Bsrvant*, 
and  the  Iiell  of  noraea,  an  ancient  Italian  proverb.  S»metimes  the 
further  epithet  "a  prison  for  men"  is  added.  Grose,  in  the  collection  of 
proverbs  added  to  the  iSll  edition  of  his  "  Provincial  Glossary,"  thus  dis- 
courses on  the  saw  :  "  The  liberty  allowed  10  women  in  England,  the  portion 
assigned  by  law  to  widows  out  of  their  husbands'  goods  and  chattels,  and  the 
politeness  with  which  all  denonuitatioiis  of  that  sez  are  in  general  treated 
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join  to  establish  the  truth  of  this  part  of  the  proverb.  The  farious  manner 
in  which  people  ride  on  the  road,  horse-racing,  hunting,  the  cruelties  of  pos- 
tilions, stage-coachmen,  and  car-men,  with  the  absurd  mutilations  practised 
on  that  noble  and  useful  animal,  all  but  too  much  prove  the  truth  of  this  part 
of  the  adage.  But  that  this  country  is  the  purgatory  of  servants  I  deny  ;  at 
least,  if  it  ever  was  it  is  not  so  at  present ;  I  fear  they  are  rather  the  cause  of 
bringing  many  a  man  to  that  legal  purgatory,  the  gaol." 

England.  The  air  of  Bngland  is  too  pure  for  a  slave,  words  at- 
tributed to  Lord  Mansfield  by  Lord  Campbell  in  his  *' Lives  of  the  Chief 
Justices :"  '*  Lord  Mansfield  first  established  the  grand  doctrine  that  the  air  of 
England  is  too  pure  to  be  breathed  by  a  slave"  (vol.  ii.  p.  418).  He  refers  to 
Lord  Mansfield  s  decision  in  the  case  of  James  Somerset,  a  negro  slave  from 
Jamaica,  who,  coming  to  England  in  the  company  of  his  master,  claimed  his 
freedom,  and  was  brought  into  court  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  It  was 
decided  in  that  case  that  a  slave  could  not  exist  in  England,  and  that  the 
moment  he  touched  English  soil  he  was  a  free  man,  and  the  negro  was  set  at 
liberty.  No  words  such  as  those  attributed,  however,  occur  in  the  report  of 
the  decision  in  the  case  (see  Lofft's  Reports,  p.  2). 

In  the  account  of  the  hearing  given  in  the  "  State  Trials,"  Mansfield  is 
made  to  say, — 

Every  man  who  comes  into  England  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Enslbh  law,  what* 
ever  oppression  he  may  heretofore  have  suffered,  and  whatever  may  be  the  color  of  his 
skm: 

Quamvis  ille  niger,  quamvis  tu  Candidas. 

SttUt  TriaUf  vol.  xx.  p.  i. 

It  was  Hargrave  who,  in  his  argument  in  the  case,  May  14,  1772,  spoke  of 

England  as  ''a  soil  whose  air  is  deemed  too  pure  for  slaves  to  breathe  in." 

Cowper  has  versified  the  phrase  in  his  lines, — 

Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ;  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free  I 
They  touch  our  country  and  their  shackles  fall. 

Tkt  Task,  Book  ii. :  Tkr  TimtpUc^t  1.  40. 

The  same  legal  doctrine  was  applied  to  France  by  Bodinus,  a  French  jurist 

bom  in  the  first  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  : 

Servi  peregrini,  ut  primum  Galliae  fines  penetraverunt  eodem  momento  liberi  sunt. 

("  Foreign  slaves,  as  soon  as  they  come  within  the  limits  of  France,  are  free.") 

BoDiNira,  lib.  i.,  cap.  5. 

In  the  celebrated  case  of  Dred  Scott,  however,  a  negro  slave  who  had  been 
carried  by  his  master  from  Missouri  into  Illinois,  thence  to  the  Territory  of 
Wisconsin,  and  back  again  to  Missouri,  and  ta  whose  case  it  was  endeavored 
to  apply  the  same  legal  maxim,  Chief-Justice  Taney,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  united  States,  asserted  that 

For  more  than  a  century  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  the  negroes  had  been 
regarded  as  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  and  altogether  unlit  to  associate  with  the  white  race, 
either  in  social  or  political  relations,  and  so  far  inferior  that  they  had  no  rights  which  the 
white  man  was  bound  to  respect. 

•ppgliah  as  she  is  spoke.  In  the  vear  1882  there  was  published  in 
England  a  little  book  under  this  title,  whicn  contained  selections  from  a  certain 
gem  of  literature,  originally  published  at  Paris  in  1862  as  "  O  Novo  Guia  em 
Portaguez  e  Inglez"  C'The  New  Guide  to  Portuguese  and  English'*).  Simul- 
taneously Mark  Twain  republished  in  America  a  new  edition  of  the  complete 
work,  with  prefatory  notes.  The  book  had  long  been  out  of  print,  though 
known  to  book-collectors  and  frequently  referred  to  in  magazines.  Its  many 
and  obvious  merits  were  now  for  the  first  time  made  known  to  the  public  at 
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large,  which  eagerly  acknowledged  (hem  and  clamorouiljp  sought  (o  posieu 
itself  of  the  volume,  (o  gloat  over  them  at  leisure. 

The  unique  character  of  the  work  consists  in  the  fact  that  its  author,  who 
openly  proclaimed  himself  as  Joie  de  Fonseca.  had  manufactured  it  by  securing 
a  book  of  French  dialogues,  which,  with  the  aid  of  a  dictionary,  he  put  word  by 
word  into  English.  Ul  that  tongue  he  knew  nothing,  and,  what  is  more  aston- 
ishing, learned  nothing,  even  during  the  progress  of  his  labors.  There  resulted 
a  farrago  of  mistakes,  a  jumble  of  English  and  Portuguese  constructions,  over 
which  the  beaming  self-conceit  of  the  author  spreads,  to  borrow  from  Carlyle, 
"  like  sunshine  on  the  deep  sea."  Never  was  linguist  in  better  humor  with 
himself.  In  his  very  preface  he  begins  by  comparing  his  book,  to  Its  own 
great  advantage,  with  all  Its  predecessors  in  the  same  line:  "The  Wtrkt 
which  we  were  confeiing  for  this  labour,  find  use  us  for  nothing ;  but  those 
what  were  publishing  to  Portugal,  or  out.  They  were  almost  all  composed  for 
some  foreiBn,  or  for  some  national  little  acquainted  in  the  spirit  of  both  lan- 
guages. U  was  resulting  from  that  corelessness  lo  rest  these  Workt  fill  of 
imperfections  and  anomalies  of  style ;  in  spile  of  the  infinite  typographical 
faults  which  sometimes  invert  the  sense  of  the  periods.  It  increase  not  to 
contain  any  of  those  Work>  the  figured  pronunciation  of  the  english  words, 
nor  the  proaodical  accent  in  the  Portugese  ;  indispensable  object  whom  wish 
lo  speak  the  english  and  Portuguese  languages  correctly." 

Consequently  the  author  fell  that  "  A  choice  of  familiar  dialogues,  clean  of 
gallicisms  and  despoiled  phrases,  it  was  missing  yet  to  studious  ponuguese 
and  brazilian  Youth ;  and  also  to  persons  u(  other  nations  that  wish  to  know 
the  Portuguese  language." 

And  having  set  himself  the  task  of  filling  this  long-felt  want,  having 
avoided  all  the  distressing  faults  and  imperfections  of  his  predecessors,  he 
confidently  anticipates  the  approbation  of  the  public  :  "  We  expect  then  who 
the  little  book  (for  the  care  what  we  wrote  him,  and  for  her  typographical 
collection)  that  may  be  worth  the  acceptance  of  the  studious  persons,  and 
especially  of  (he  Youth,  at  which  we  dedicate  him  particularly." 

To  begin  with  the  vocabulary,  among  the  "  Defects  of  the  Body"  are  enu- 
merated "  a  blind,"  "  a  lame,"  "  a  squint-eyed,"  and  so  on.  The  process  here 
is  intelligible,  however.  The  professor  of  languages  has  simply  followed  the 
French  idiom,  and  used  nouns  as  adjectives.  But  such  "  Degrees  of  Kin- 
dred" as  "gossip  mistress,"  "the  quarter -grandfather,"  and  "quarter-grand- 
mother" require  elucidation,  as  also  do  such  nice  diflerentialions  of  meaning 
as  are  implied  in  the  terms  "a  relation,  an  relation,  a  guardian,  an  guardian. 
We  give  up  the  first  batch  ;  in  the  second  Seohor  Fonseca  possibly  reads  a  as 
the  masculine,  an  as  the  feminine,  of  the  indefinite  article.  Under  the  head 
of  "  Eatings,"  one's  appetite  is  scarcely  stimulated  by  such  a  menu  as  *'same 
wigs,"  "some  marchpanes,"  "a  little  mine,"  "an  ame let,"  even  with  su^ 
"  Reasonings"  as  "some  pinions,"  "some  verjuice,"  or  "some  ht^'s  lard," and 
wriHhed  down  with  such  "  Drinkings"  as  "  some  paltry  wine."  A  deroul  Cath- 
olic would  be  shocked  to  find  himself  set  down  to  a  iHaigrt  diet  of  such  "  Fishes 
and  Shellfishes"  as  "  Hedgehog,"  "  Snail."  "  Wolf,"  and  "  Torpedo." 

Pass  we  on  now  to  the  Familiar  Phrases.  Almost  at  the  outset  we  are  met 
witli  the  pertinent  query,  "  Have  you  understand  that  be  says  ?"  and  when,  a 
line  or  two  farther  down,  we  meet  the  mysterious  direction,  ".Sing  an  area," 
we  confess  that  we  have  not  understand.     A  few  more  examples  must  suffice : 

This  ^  have  a  hiauiy  edge. 

Probably  not.    The  conversationalist  is  evidently  one  of  the  unhappies,  fbt 
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elsewhere  we  are  told,  "  He  laughs  at  my  nose,  he  jest  by  me,"  and  then 
follow  in  quick  succession  the  alarming  statements, — 

He  has  ipit  in  my  coat. 

He  has  me  take  out  my  hairs. 

He  does  me  some  kiclu. 

He  has  scratch  the  face  with  hers  nails. 

Then,  thanks  be  to  heaven,  the  tables  are  turned,  and  the  very  next  entry 
informs  us, — 

He  bums  one's  self  the  brains ; 

which  is  reassuring  when  you  reflect  that  it  is  a  literal  rendition  of  "  II  se 
br^le  la  cervelle.**  Yet  the  slain  knows  not  that  he  is  slain.  A  little  lower 
down  the  tale  of  bloodshed  and  sudden  death  is  resumed : 


He  was  fighted  in  dnel. 

They  fight  one's  selfs  again  (lis  se  battent  ensemble). 

He  do  want  to  fall  HI  manaue  de  tomber). 

He  was  wanting  to  oe  killea. 


Evidently  he  was.     Is  it  to  this  truculent  gentleman  that  a  little  lower  down 
the  advice  is  given, — 
Take  attention  to  cut  you  self? 

One  is  glad  to  know  that  the  conversationalist  survives  all  these  dangers.  In 
the  **  Familiar  Dialogues"  one  accompanies  him  on  **The  walk."  He  is  some- 
thing of  a  poet,  a  lover  of  nature.  "  You  hear  the  birds  gurgling  ?"  he  asks, 
and  then  rapturously  exclaims,  '*  Which  pleasure !  which  charm !  The  Held 
has  to  me  a  thousand  charms."  He  visits  his  tailor  and  jauntily  asks,  "  Will 
you  do  me  a  coat  ?"  The  tailor,  not  a  bit  taken  aback,  replies  in  the  Socratic 
fashion,  *'  What  cloth  will  you  do  to?"  That  little  matter  is  arranged.  The 
tailor  engages  to  bring  the  coat  "the  rather  that  be  possible."  But  evidentiv 
he  procrastinates.  For  when  at  last  it  is  delivered  the  messenger  is  met  witn 
the  stern  rebuke,  **  You  have  me  done  to  expect  too,"  a  bold  version  of  "  Vous 
m*ave2  fait  trop  attendre."  The  tailor  makes  excuse,  "  I  did  can't  to  come 
rather."  When  the  conversationalist  goes  "  For  to  ride  a  horse"  we  detect 
in  him  the  same  carping  spirit  "  Here  is  a  horse  who  have  a  bad  looks.  He 
not  sail  know  to  marsh,  he  is  pursy,  he  is  foundered.  Don't  vou  are  ashamed 
to  give  me  a  jade  like  this  ?  He  is  undshoed,  he  is  with  nails  up  ;  it  want  to 
lead  to  the  farrier.*'  Nevertheless  he  mounts.  And  then  trouble  begins. 
**  Never,"  screams  the  rider,  **  never  I  was  seen  a  so  bad  beast ;  she  will  not 
nor  to  bring  forward,  neither  put  back."  The  stableman,  evidently  agitated, 
begins  a  running  fire  of  advice.  **  Strek  him  the  bridle,"  he  cries.  "  Hold  him 
the  reins  sharters.  Pique  stron  giy,  make  to  marsh  him."  "  I  have  pricked 
him  enough.  But  I  can't  make  him  to  marsh,"  replies  the  indignant  client. 
'*  Go  down,  I  shall  make  marsh,"  says  the  dealer  scornfullv,  and  the  incensed 
equestrian  rejoins,  "Take  care  that  he  not  ^ive  you  a  foot  kicks."  For  aught 
we  know,  the  stableman  may  hide  some  devilish  sarcasm  under  the  incoherent 
surrejoinder,  **  Then  he  kicks  for  that  I  look  ?  Sook  here  if  I  knew  to  tame 
hix,"  which  brings  to  an  inglorious  end  our  conversationalist's  attempt  for  to 
ride  a  horse. 

The  pupil,  having  by  this  time  acquired  a  choice  stock  of  phrases,  with  a 
select  and  well-weeded  vocabulary,  is  next  taught  to  practise  the  epistolary 
style  after  the  best  models.  And  who  are  these  models  ?  Madam  of  Sevign^ 
and  Madam  of  Maintenon.     One  specimen  from  the  former  lady  must  suffice : 

Madam  of  Sevign*  at  their  Daughtkr. 

I  write  you  every  day  :  it  is  a  jay  which  give  me  most  favourable  at  all  who  beg  me  some 
letters.     They  will  to  have  them  for  to  appear  before  you,  and  me  i  don't  ask  better.     That 

shall  be  given  by  M.  D .     I  don't  know  as  he  is  called  ;  but  at  last  it  is  a  honest  man,  what 

M^ms  n^e  to  have  sprint,  and  that  me  have  seen  herie  together. 
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Next  comes  a  fbnd  of  entertaining  anecdotes,  bo  ingeniously  worded  that 
ullly  be  used  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar. 
as  we  all  know,  do  not  always  follow  their  own  pretcriptions. 


they  might  readily  be  used  to  set  the  table 

Physicians,  as  we  all  know,  do  not  always  follow  their  own  pretcri, 

I  this  head  the  Portuguese  compiler  has  a  good  story  to  tell,  and  he  tells  it 


n  his  own  idiomatic  way 

A  phyaidan  eiahty  yean  of  UR  tud  eiUDl«d  of  *  beftllh 


wu  uiwend  Ihem :  "  ud  1  eihon  you  in  (kidf  time  %i  lo  follow  my  tuimplc.     ]  U¥«  of 
the  product  of  my  ordering,  without  Imkc  any  remnly  who  I  command  10  mj  »cki/' 

Where  all  are  good  it  seems  a  work  of  supererogation  to  select  But  space 
it  limited,  and  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  ; 

Oae  eyed  wu  laid  tnlnit  >  nun  which  hid  good  cyei  that  he  uw  betlet  thao  him.  The 
party  waj  accepted.    "1  have  gain  orei,"  aaid  the  oiie  eyed  ;  "  why  1  »ec  you  two  eyea,  and 

Cscur  >ee]pg  one  day  to  Roma,  tome  atrangeTi,  very  richea,  whkh  Ixire  betwee^i  hcT  amu 
many  peat  deal  rtaion,  whether  the  women  of  her  country  don't  had  loine  childrtn  T 

A  lady,  which  waa  10  dine,  chid  to  her  aervant  that  ihe  had  not  uaed  buiter  enough.    Thij 

take  him  In  the  cHme,  fioiihing  to  eal  the  two  pouodi  fism  bul'ier  who  remain.    The  ladr 
took  Immediately  the  cat,  waa  put  into  the  bilancea,  it  had  not  weighed  iheat  one  an  half 

Two  frienda  who  ftnm  long  they  not  were  acen  meet  DDe*a  advea  for  hauid.     "  How  da  it 
thenf"  told  coie  of  the  two.    "  No  very  well,'*  told  the  other,  *'andi  am  married  from  thai  ] 
"  od  newi."     "  Not  miit,  becauie  I  had  married  with  a  bad  woman."     •■  So 

that  confort."     "  Not  abaolutely,  irtiy  i  had^  emplored  thii  auin  lor  w  boy 


lawlhee."    "Good 


It  It  indeed 
e  taring  me  above  the  price  of  the  muttona." 
UK  m^  houae  when  i  waa  diapoved  my  moa^, 
,  here  it  a  great  miafonune  I"  "  Not  to  gttU 
re  biuned  together  J" 

The  whole  concludes  a|ipropriately  with  a  choice  collection  of  "Idiotisms 


:d  by  Ibt  flam 


and  Proverlw."    Again  wc  can  only  cull  at  random: 

The  imlll  have  heataay. 

Spoken  of  the  woV,  one  teet  the  tail. 

TlierT  ia  not  any  ruler  without  a  except 

He  i^not  lo  devil  ai  he  ia  black. 
Wbai  come  ill  to  OK  (or  an  ear  yet  out 

Help  thy  that  God  will  aid  th«. 


>t  Senhor  Fonseca  alone  who  has  subjected  the  English  langu^e 
to  rough  treatment 

■'  Here  they  spike  Ihe  English,"  an  announcement  that  actually  appeared  in 
■  Paris  shop-window,  might  be  taken  as  an  appropriate  motto  for  many  strange 
and  murderous  onslaughts  on  the  English  tongue.  English  was  badly  spiked 
by  the  baker  in  the  Palais  Royal  who  announced,  "Maccaroni  not  baked 
sooner  ready,"  and  by  Ihe  barber  in  the  Rue  St.-Honur^  ivho  made  an 
attempt  lo  atlracf  foreign  custom  by  the  statement,  "  Hear  to  cut  off  hare, 
in  English  Taahion."  M.  Oliver,  a  French  conjurer,  was  another  desperate 
offender.  In  his  programme  he  offers  "  lo  perform  an  infinity  of  Legerde- 
mains," Such  as  "the  cut  and  burnt  bandkcrcbieve  who  shall  take  up  their 
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primitive  forms ;  the  watch  thrown  et  nailed  against  the  wall  by  a  pistol  shot, 
the  enchanted  glass  wine,  the  handsome  Elsina  in  her  trunck,  some  low 
automatons  who  will  dance  upon  a  rope  and  sail  do  all  the  most  difficul 
tricks/'  the  whole  to  conclude  with  *'  a  Phantasmagory  disposed  in  a  manner 
as  not  to  frighten  the  ladies." 

'*  Articulation  without  swip>e"  is  the  puzzling  commendation  that  accom- 
panies the  description  of  a  weighing-machine,  and  of  a  bathins-girdle  the 
awful  statement  is  made  that  **  the  person,  the  bathing-tub,  and  the  machine 
are  forming  one  inseparable  piece." 

A  certain  M.  Hercelle-Leruste  recently  put  forth  a  hiehly  mysterious  circu- 
lar. It  aims  to  describe  the  virtues  of  the  *'  unparalleled  bathing-room,  dress- 
ing-rooms and  of  showers-baths,  united  system  Hercelle-Leruste."  Despite 
the  assistance  of  a  rudimentary  illustration  of  the  improved  bath-room,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  full  merits  of  the  system  will  ever  be  comprehended 
from  the  circular.  However,  it  is  dimly  apparent  that  the  invention  is  in  the 
nature  of  what  is  known  here  as  a  geyser,  or  instantaneous  water-heater,  and 
that  improved  ventilation  is  a  special  feature.  So  much  being  premised, 
we  can  follow  the  sense,  though  withholding  our  approval  from  the  literary 
form  of  the  sentence  promising  **  a  foot-bath,  sitting-bath,  and  any  one  else 
bith,  heating  itself  in  a  minute,  without  which  smoke  spread  itself  over 
room,  thing  which  has  never  existed."  Still  intelligible,  though  still  weak  in 
accidence,  is  M.  Hercelle-Leruste's  explanation  of  how  "  persons  having  some 
bathing-rooms"  may  alter  said  rooms  for  the  reception  of  his  apparatus,  even 
in  the  case  of  a  person  *'  residing  in  house  which  be  not  the  property  of  her." 
**  I  will  construct  this  room,"  the  inventor  continues,  **  to  make  remove  when 
she  will  wish  all  the  objects  same  the  invisible  pipes  and  reservoirs,  all  to 
make  remove." 

One  is  tempted  to  ask,  why  this  partiality  for  the  feminine  sex  ?  Why,  oh, 
why  docs  not  this  benefactor  of  his  kind  offer  his  services  also  to  the  poor 
male  householder  residing  in  house  which  be  not  the  property  of  him  ?  why 
may  not  he  too  enjoy  a  foot-bath,  sitting-bath,  or  any  one  else  bath  ?  But 
then  we  remember  that /^r/^^if «^  in  the  chivalrous  French  tongue  is  feminine, 
and  that  the  good  Hercelle-Leruste,  with  nice  grammatical  discernment,  is 
gallantly  attempting  to  make  the  English  pronominal  adjective  agree  with  its 
antecedent  And  now  follows  a  financial  paragraph,  from  whose  obscurity  we 
can  see  no  escap>e  by  conjectural  emendation  or  otherwise  :  *'  All  is  foreteen 
it  and  cheaply,  because  this  elegant  room  can  do  it  from  seven  hundred  francs 
including  reservoirs,  as  much  as  ten  thousand  francs  if  one  desire  it,  since  one 
eat  now  a  daysmake,  all  seenes  and  to  bay  there  he  desired  draperies." 

Many  and  curious  are  the  personal  advantages  and  the  comforts  that  attach 
to  a  bath  filled  by  this  water-heater.  For  example,  '*  We  undress  ones  self 
afresh  without  to  be  seen  of  some  persons  that  are  in  this  room,"  and  we  can 
"  be  served  in  this  room  egally  without  be  seen."  Best  of  all,  it  is  a  sort  of 
enchanted  room,  where  everything  comes  of  itself.  "  Being  there  for  bath  or 
something  else,  beine  undressed  and  having  forgotten  of  linen  or  any  one 
else,  you  ask  them  without  any  inconvenience  with  a  speaking-trumpet,  these 
objects  come  to  you  you  take  them  and  nobody  seen  jou." 

Be  there  any  sceptics  ?  M.  Hercelle-Leruste  invites  verification.  **  Gone 
at  my  residence," — this  is  the  engaging  form  in  which  he  issues  his  invitation, 
— "  There  you  will  can  see  work  it" 

Baths  and  bathing-establishments  seem  indeed  to  prompt  to  tortuous  Eng- 
lish. The  card  of  an  old  inn  at  Paris  announces,  **  Salines  baths  at  every 
o'clock,"  and  a  bath-keeper  at  Basle  informs  his  English  visitors  that  "  in  his 
newly-erected  establishment,  which  the  ouner  recommends  best  to  all  for- 
eigners, are  to  have  ordinary  and  artful  baths,  Russia  and  sulphury  bagnois, 


N 


as 
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pumpingi,  artrul  mineral  waters,  goue  lemanades  rurniahed  apartments  foi 

It  seem*  to  be  inevitable  that  whenever  a  foreign  wuid  has  a  double  mean- 
ing the  foreigner  seeking  its  English  equivalent  will  stumble  un  the  wrong 
alternative  and  thus  giroducc  delicious  confusion.  It  is  siaggering  ai  first  to 
find  an  English  advertisement  in  a  French  paper  which  reads,  "Castle  to 
praise  presenlly,"  and  yuu  do  not  recover  from  your  surprise  until  you  re- 
member that  the  French  verb  lour  means  either  to  praise  or  to  leL  The 
literal  rendition  ol  cidieaH,  by  "castle,"  and  the  substitution  of  presenlly  for 
immediately,  are  minor  errors  that  lend  an  artistic  and  fully-rounded  complete- 
ness to  the  whole  sentence.  In  a  similar  way,  when  an  Amsterdam  refresh- 
ment'house  announces  "  upright  ginger  beer,"  you  read  the  adjective  back 
into  the  original  Dutch  and  find  thai  e^e^  means  genuine  as  well  as  upright. 

A  dentist  at  Honfleur  "renders  himself  to  the  habitations  of  these  wich 
honor  him  with  their  confidence  and  executes  all  wich  concerns  his  profes- 
sion with  skill  and  vivacity  "  A  vivacious  dentist  would  not  necessaiily  invite 
the  confidence  of  his  patients. 

The  ''  Proliferous  1  op,"  whatever  that  may  be,  is  accompanied  by  this  set 


Iv^med  ptiyiician  wha  hu  travelled  in  vatIoiu  Gouniiiu,  aod  bji  br  a  lon^  LJDK  iDEdiUlvd 
on  ihe  CAUaa  uad  cffecu  whidi  haTt  thr  inoti  iaflueiKe  od  haman  CiAtliluiioD  with  rtgvda 

An  English  "Guide  to  Amsterdam,"  published  in  Holland,  claims  to  be 

Erepated  by  an  Englishman.  Here  is  how  this  pseudo- Englishman  handles 
is  own  language.  He  is  speaking  of  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays ; 

Thly  go  la  wallt  oulside  ihe  lovn  cilei ;  liter  ihit  walk  ttiey  haittn  ID  fm  public  pUf 
gaideiu,  where  «rinc,  thea,  eic,  ia  luld.  Neiihcr  the  tnabilKy  remaiiu  idle  at  incae  enter- 
Ummentl.  Every  one  inrilei  his  danuel,  and  joyoiuly  they  enler  play  gArdeom  of  a  Utile 
leu  brilliancy  than  the  fonncr.  lliere  at  the  crying  KHind  of  an  iiuiruniept  Ihal  rcnti  the 
ear,  acct>mpaDicd  by  tlie  deJighlful  handie^orEan)  and  the  malic  Lrianale,  their  devoir*  arc 
paid  lo  TerpiKhore,    Everywhere  a  similitude  of  talenu:   the  daocini  ouldoei  not  the 

In  a  hotel  at  the  top  of  (he  Rigi  the  following  announcement  gives  great 
satisfaction ;  "  Misters  the  venerable  voyagers  are  advertised  that  when  the 
sun  him  rise  a  horn  will  be  blowed."  That  announcement  sufficiently  pre- 
pares the  visitor  for  Ihe  following  entry  in  the  wine  list:  "In  Ihis  hotel  Ihe 
wines  leave  the  traveller  nothing  lo  hope  for."  The  style  of  Ihe  following  is 
legal  in  its  precision  :  "  It  is  clearly  understood  thai  the  combustion  of  every 
kind  of  wooden  work  which  belongs  lo  the  entity  of  the  shelter  is  Strongly 
forbidden,  so  that  if  it  happened  to  be  caused  damage  of  any  kind  from  the 
pari  of  the  travellers  or  guides,  the  latter  one  will  be  made  responsible.  At 
this  purpose  every  one  is  requested  to  notiftr  those  eventual  damages  made  on 
the  shelter  huts  and  in  the  same  time  if  il  is  possible."  As  Polonius  says, 
"entity  of  the  shelter"  and  "  eventual  damages"  are  good. 

The  following  is  copied  from  a  card  for  English  visitors  prepared  by  the 
host  of  an  establishment  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pompeii.  It  will  reveal  the 
secret  of  its  meaning  lo  no  casual  reader : 
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c  thithH  ihe  Mlubrily  oT  ibe  lir.     Tblt  Olibl 


.1  will  u 


wllhoui 


hiinm  Ibal  id 


The  darkest  portion  of  the  ibove  is  that  which  rereis  lo  the  tardy  and  ex- 
pensive contour  of  the  Iron  way.  The  mystery  is  partly  cleared  up,  however, 
when  one  discovers  that  the  iron  way  is  literal  English  for  chtmin  dt  fer,  (he 

Japan  and  China  yield  same  remarkable  specimens.  The  following  are  as 
good  as  any : 

~  ~       ~ '  ~ ,  and  beuEi  kkiliog.  uid  cowt  and  honq  letiing  oo  Im  at  the 

(SlgKdl    Os*KA  Fu. 
r,  named  Yetk  Chee,  published  the  accompanying  no- 

■i(K<Mn  ihe  Bo.1  quilliy  of  S»«iDiei»,  V,oy.  tie 


ShHibd  beloDgldg  lO  IIk  (Dvei 


|Oodifraiii  LnaDqui.itirill  lunly  not  coiicemiilE  of  KinglooDg.     KlIK^LnOHa  (SilDtdJ.    The 

lie  English  is  surely  India.  The 
ax  exuberant  rhetoric,  which  when 
E  meaning  of  words  leads  to  Ihe 


esided   at   Bhur 

timr 

eaHir 

>dustani 

ored  EiToimity. 

lo  write  an  ew 

tay  1 

ipon  the  horse, 

'  The  horse  is  a 

r  noble 

animal. 

■Progress   and 

Pu; 

erty"  was  thus 

in  welters  on  cr 

in  velv. 

:t,  while 

lb  school-miste 

rwl 

lo  give. 

1  us  this 

But  Ihe  garden-spot  of  the  world  for  ex 
natives  of  that  country  have  a  natural  love 
conjoined  with  imperfect  knowledge  of  t 
most  amazing  results. 

Lady  Dufferin  tells  us  that  when  she 
gentleman  addressed  her  by  letter  as  "  Ho 

One  man  during  an  examination  was  tol 
which  he  did  in  Inie  following  brief  item  ; 
but  when  irritated  he  ceases  to  do  so." 
outlined  by  another  essayist :  "The  rich  tr 
the  poor  man  snorts  on  Hint."    It  is  a  Punjab  sc 
sample  of  epistolary  English  : 

ptavd,  and  I  iha]!  be  thuikful  id  you, 

A  very  amusing  petition  was  once  addressed  to  Ihe  English  I  tuuse  of  Com. 
mons  by  K.  D.  P.  Komobandra  Rae,  manager  of  the  Pesbws  Charitable  Iiisti- 
lulion  at  Nayeghal,  Benares.  It  is  too  long  to  quote  entire,  but  we  can  make 
room  for  the  reasons  which  actuated  him  lu  appeal  lo  Iheir  **  lordships"  of  Ihe 
House  of  Commons  as  follows  ; 

liied  by  I^DvidnKe  Aod  to  have  funher  proof  which  can  be  uBivenallymckODwledEedii  that 
'  '       .0  p*lp*bk  and   nDUmhiDg  a  diel.     The  applicinl  would 


,11  ihii  <: 


Ssir 

:hinuj 

■en  cwloi  lO  i 

called  ihe 

mother  c 

;r"ii3'i." 

»d  nor 

>bc  produ 

^OiXi^ 

Mother. 

.ould  never  1 

^plan 

lornMberciolin 

d,  allbouah  nc 
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s  and  blessings  of  a 
A  nonce  posted  in  a  Lahore  holei  has  a  veiy  Iruculent  sound  : 

ind  if  ihcy  ihouLd  uy  bcfoirhind  that  they  itf  going  am  lo  bieaktui  gr  dlnDcr  ore  if  thcT 
uy  ihal  tficy  DOI   have  uylhlog  to  eat.  they  will  \it  chaittd,  and  if  Dot  u,  icxy  will  b* 

it  10  Ibv  notice  of  the  maiuget.  tbcy  will  be  charged  For  the  Icait  thinn  «ccordui(  to  hotel 

or  candle-liEht  from  the  public  room*,  they  muit  pay  Tor  w  without  qny  ditputt  iti  cbartea. 

they  abaent  day  in  the  Diooth.  ihey  will  not  bv  allowed  10  deduct  uiylhiag  otit  of  it,  became 
I  take  from  Ihem  leu  nac  than  niy  uiual  rate  of  monitaly  chacgei. 

But  (he  finest  specimen  of  Hindoo  English — unsurpassed  and  unsurpass- 
able— is  the  memoir  of  Onoocool  Chunder  Mooikerjee,  judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  India,  which  his  nephew  published  in  Calcutu  shortly  after  the  death 
of  the  biographee  in  1871.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  it«  length  precludes 
our  copying  it  entire. 

At  the  very  start  we  sc«nt  the  rich  treat  that  is  in  store  for  us.  Our  hearts 
warm  within  us  as  we  read  that  this  admirable  man,  "by  dint  of  wide  energy 
and  perseverance,  erected  a  vant^e  ground  above  the  common  level  of  his 
countrymen, — nay,  stood  with  the  rare,  barring  few  on  the  same  level  with 
hiin,  and  sat  arrayed  in  majestic  ^lory,  viewing  with  unparalleled  and  mute 
rapture  his  friends  and  admirers  lifting  up  their  nauds  with  heartfelt  glee  and 
laudation  for  his  success  in  life." 

His  father  died  when  Onoocool  was  very  young,  and  "  unfortunate  blind 
bargains  and  speculations"  by  an  elder  brother  soon  reduced  the  family  to 
so  low  an  ebb  that  "it  was  threatened  with  Barmecide  feasts."  Thereupon 
"Onoocool  Chunder  was  pressed  by  his  mother  to  search  for  an  employmenL 
'All  love  the  womb  that  their  first  beings  bred,'  and  Justice  Moorkeriee  was 
not  out  of  the  pale  of  it.  There  cannot  tie  a  greater  instance  of  self-denial 
than  a  mother  endures  during  the  whole  existence  of  her  oStpring.  Nothing 
in  the  world  can  make  her  facetious  when  her  child  is  not  so,  and  nothing  in 
the  world  can  make  hei  lugubrious  when  her  child  is  not  so.  Ergo,  on  the 
contrary,  a  mother  is  loved  and  respected  in  every  age." 

Ergo,  on  the  contraiy,  the  filial  Onoocool  determined  to  obey  his  mother. 
He  was  successful  in  finding  employment  He  was  eventually  admitted  to 
the  bar.  His  power  of  arguing  a  question  with  "capacious,  strong,  and  laud- 
able ratiocination  and  eloquence"  soon  brought  him  in  an  income,  which  he 
used  "  to  extricate  his  family  from  the  difficulties  in  which  it  had  lately  been 
enwrapped,  and  to  restore  happiness  and  sunshine  to  those  sweet  and  well- 
beloved  faces  on  which  he  had  not  seen  the  soft  and  fascinating  beams  of  a 
simper  for  many  a  grim-visagcd  year." 

It  is  pleasant  to  billow  this  brilliant  career.  In  1870,  Choonder  accepted  a 
seat  in  the  Legislative  Council  of  Bengal,  his  selection  for  this  honor  being 
characleriaed  as  "  most  judicious  and  tip-top."  Within  the  year  he  resisnea 
from  the  council  to  accept  a  judgeship.  "Mis  elevation  created  a  catholic 
ravisbtnent  throughout  the  dominion  under  the  benign  and  fostering  sceptre 
of  great  Albion,"  But,  alas  I  he  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  bis  success.  Eight 
months  later,  while  delivering  a  judicial  opinion,  he  fell  a  slight  headache, 
"  which  gradually  aggravated  and  became  so  uncontrollable  that  he  felt  like  a 
toad  under  a  harrow."  "All  the  well  known  doctors  of  Calcutta  did  what 
they  could,  with  their  puissance  and  knack  of  medical  knowledge,  but  it 
pruved  after  alt  as  if  to  milk  the  rami  His  wife  and  children  had  not  the 
mournful  consolation  to  hear  his  last  words,  he  remained  tetto  veet  for  a  few 
hours  and  then  went  to  God  at  about  6  F.u."    With  one  graphic  stroke  the 
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biographer  pictures  the  despair  of  the  family:  "The  house  presented  a 
second  Babel  or  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish."  Nor  was  the  mourning  confined  to 
the  house.  "  All  wept  for  him,  and  whole  Bengal  was  in  lachrymation — and 
more  I  shall  say,  that  even  the  learned  judges  of  the  High  Court  heaved 
sighs  and  closed  it  on  its  Appellate  and  Original  Sides." 

Here  is  a  pleasing  description  of  the  judge  s  personal  appearance  :  **  When 
a  boy  he  was  filamentous ;  but  gradually  he  became  plump  as  a  partridge. 
His  dress  was  unaffected — he  used  to  wear  Dhotee  and  Chadur  on  all  occa- 
sions except  when  going  to  court,  office,  or  to  see  any  European  gentleman, 
or  attending  any  European  party.  And  even  on  going  to  t^ee  a  Nautch  or 
something  of  the  like  I  have  never  seen  him  in  a  dress  fine  as  a  carrot  fresh 
scraped,  but  esto ^erpetuum  in  Pantaloon  and  in  satin  or  broad-cloth  Chapkan, 
with  a  Toopee  well  quadrate  to  the  dress."  He  was  a  faithful  Hindoo,  and 
chariuble  withal,  but  judicious  in  his  charities.  '*  The  Hon'ble  Mookerjee 
did  bleed  freely,  but  he  was  not  a  leviathan  on  the  ocean  of  liberality ;  the 
mode  of  assignment  of  his  charities  was  to  such  men  as  we  truly  wish,  and 
recomn^end,  and  exsuscitate  enthusiastically.  He  used  to  give  monthly 
something  to  many  relicts  who  had  no  hobbardy-hoy  even  to  support  them, 
and  had  no  other  source  of  sustenance  left  to  them  by  their  consort." 

BngHnh,  The  BZing's,  or  Queen's,  an  epithet  first  used  in  connection  with 
some  verb,  as  to  abuse,  deface,  or  murder  the  king's  English,  and  apparently 
suggested  by  phrases  like  **  to  deface  the  king's  coin."  The  term  has  been 
traced  no  further  back  than  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  (1598),  where  it 
is  put  in  the  mouth  of  mistress  Quickly : 

I  pray  thee  go  to  the  casement  and  lee  if  you  can  see  my  master.  Doctor  Caius,  coming ; 
u  he  do,  V  faith,  and  find  anybody  in  the  house,  here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God's  patience 
and  the  king's  English. — Act  i.,  Sc.  4. 

Dr.  Caius,  the  Frenchman  in  the  play,  and  Evans  the  Welshman,  '*  Gallia 
et  Guallia,"  succeed  pretty  well  in  their  efforts  to  murder  the  language.  In 
**  Love's  Labor's  Lost,"  Costard  comments  on  the  wonderful  linguistic  feats 
of  Holofernes  and  Sir  Nathaniel,  the  pedantic  school-master  and  preacher,  and 
the  fantastic  Spaniard  Armado : 

They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages  and  stolen  the  scraps. — Act  v.,  Sc.  i. 

Ptr  cofi/ra,  Spenser  speaks  of 

Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  undefyled, 

Aurie  Qm*en,  Book  iv..  Canto  il.,  St  33; 

and  of  his  friend  Goldsmith,  Dr.  Johnson  says, — 

A  Poet,  Naturalist,  and  Historian, 

Who  left  scarcely  any  style  of  writing  untouched, 

And  touched  nothing  that  he  did  not  adorn. 

[Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  omavit.] 

Epitaph  on  GoldsmitK 

Bnlgma  (Gr.  dLviy^a^  a  "  riddle**  or  "  dark  saying  ;**  from  qLvq^^  a  "  fable,** 
a  **  saying"),  the  earliest  form  of  the  riddle,  whicn  has  since  burgeoned  out  so 
luxuriantly  into  the  cognate  forms  of  charades,  rebuses,  conundrums,  etc  The 
enigma  has  been  differentiated  from  these  other  flora  of  the  recondite  by  the 
definition  which  makes  it  a  description,  perfectly  true  in  itself,  but  so  ingeniously 
couched  in  metaphorical  language  that  the  sense  is  not  obvious,  so  tnat  when 
put  in  the  form  of  a  question  it  shall  stimulate  the  curiosity  and  yet  baffle  the 
would-be  interpreter.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  might  in  fact  be 
called  a  metaphor  or  a  poetical  similitude  reversed.  Primeval  poetry, — 
the  sagas  in  the  North,  Hesiod's  epics  in  the  South,— poetry  in  which  it  was 
a  point  of  honor  to  call  nothing  by  its  right  name,  illustrates  this  premiss 
most  effectively.    The  ship,  for  example,  is  the  sea-horse.    Now,  reverse  the 

23* 
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pruceis.  Instead  oi  falling  Ihe  »hip  the  sea-horBe,  ask  what  U  the  hone  that 
carries  men  over  Ihe  sea.  There  you  have  an  enigma.  Nay,  in  many  primi- 
tive poems  Ihe  two  processes  ace  wedded,  and  the  metaphor  is  put  in  the 
form  of  an  enigma,  which  is  immediately  answered.  A  beautiful  eumple  is 
furnished  in  the  opening  of  Ihe  Servian  "  Hassan  Aga,"  which  Goethe  has 
resuscitated : 

Wbal  «rhil«  form  b  tbimincring  on  yoo  Lea  T 


Mahgah  :'  TrmiuUtidfnm  CMtit. 

Aeain,  Ihere  is  a  familiar  enigma  which  is  coromon,  in  one  form  or  another, 
to  all  primitive  nations :  "  What  runs  faster  than  a  horse,  crosses  water,  and  is 
not  wei  T'  The  sun.  Now,  this  is  identical  with  one  of  the  mosi  famous 
metaphors  in  literature,  a  metaphor  whose  many  avatars  in  the  p>^es  of 
poets,  philosophers,  and  divines  will  be  found  duly  chronicled  under  SuH. 
To  repeat  a  single  instance,  it  is  thus  expressed  by  Bacon  :  "  The  sun,  which 
passeth  through  pollutions,  and  itself  remains  as  pure  as  before." 

Samson's  riddle  was  an  enigma  :  so  was  that  of  the  Sphinx.  Though  Sam- 
son afterwards  became  a  judge,  one  caiinol  hold  that  his  riddle  was  a  fair 
one:  "Out  of  the  eater  came   forth  meal,  and   out  of  Ihe  strong  came  forlh 

mouth  certain  bees  had  made  their  honey.  Now,  it  required  for  iis  solution 
too  large  a  knowledge  of  antecedent  circumstances.  No  wonder  his  wife's 
people  could  nol  in  three  days  expound  the  riddle.  The  Sphinx  really  played 
fairer :  "  What  is  that  animal  which  in  Ihe  mommg  goes  on  four  feet,  at  noon 
on  two,  and  in  Ihe  evening  on  three?"  Answer,  Man.  Here  morning,  noon, 
and  evening  ace  metaphors  of  infancy,  manhood,  and  age,  and  Ihere  is  a 
further  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  feet,  which  is  applied  in  one  place  to 
the  hands,  and  in  another  to  a  staff,  used  for  support  and  progress. 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  very  fond  of  riddles  of  this  sort  One  Clesbu- 
lina,  nicknamed  Eumelis,  the  wise  woman,  was  especially  famous  in  her  day, 
insomuch  that  a  comedy  was  named  after  her,  "The  Clesbulinas."  One  can- 
not  help  breathing  a  sigh  over  the  disappearance  of  what  musl  have  been  a 
magnificent  collection  of  classical  chestnuts,  Clesbulina's  enigma  about  the 
cupping-glass,  or  rather  cupping-brass,  won  her  especial  renown : 

Tugtlhtr  grew 
One  bTwl\ert  Ihey. 
Now  c«d  my  riddle  if  you  cui. 
Another  ancient  riddle  is  credited  to  Cleobolus,  one  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Men  of  Greece;  "A  father  had  twelve  children,  and  each  child  had  thirty  sons 
and  daughters,  the  sons  being  white  and  the  daughters  black,  and  one  u(  these 
died  every  day,  and  yel  became  immortal,"     is  not  this  identical  with  Ihe 
riddle  which  Necbalano,  King  of  Egypt,  proposed  to  Lyceriis,  King  of  Baby. 
Ion,  in  that  war  of  riddles  which  Planudes  has  celebrated  f     The  Kabyloniah 
monarch  had  always  been  a  winner  in  these  contests,  because  he  had  j^op  at 
his  court,  and  Mso-p  was   more  than  a  match  for  his  adversary.     But  at  last 
Necbatanu  conceived  he  had  a  clincher.     "There  is  a  grand  temple,"  he  said, 
"which  rests  upon   a  single  column,  which  column   is  encircled  by  twelve 
ery  city  has  against  its  walls  thirty  flying  buttresses,  and  each  buttress 
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nut :  "  The  temple  is  the  world,  the  column  is  the  year,  the  twelve  cities  are  the 
months,  the  thirty  buttresses  are  the  days,  the  two  women  are  light  and  dark- 
ness." 

In  "  The  Booke  of  Merry  Riddles"  which  Shakespeare  mentions  in  "  The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  we  meet  our  old  friend  in  another  form  : 

I  have  a  tree  of  great  honour. 
Which  tree  beareth  both  fruit  and  flower ; 
Twelve  branches  this  tree  hath  nake. 
Fifty-two  nests  therein  he  make, 
And  every  nest  hath  birds  seven, 
Thanked  be  the  King  of  Heaven ; 
And  every  bird  hath  a  divers  name  : 
How  may  all  this  together  frame  ? 

And  in  a  more  recent  **  Recueil  de  Calembours"  published  in  France,  the  same 
recondite  jest  makes  once  more  its  perennial  appearance  : 

Un  pire  a  douze  fils,  chacun  d'eux  en  a  trente, 
Moiti^  blancs,  moiti^  noirs  ? 

L'an,  les  mois,  les  jours,  les  nuits. 

The  Abbe  Hoilat  has  described  some  engaging  traits  of  the  Wolofs,  a  simple 
but  jocular  race  who  inhabit  Senegal.  It  is  their  nightly  custom  to  sit  in  the 
moonlight  or  fire-light,  propounding  aboriginal  enigmas  to  one  another,  amid 
peals  of  laughter.  If  a  riddle  is  guessed  a  shout  goes  up,  "  He  has  told  the 
truth  !"  If  not,  the  Wolof  method  of  giving  it  up  is  to  grasp  the  chin  and 
cry,  "  In  the  name  of  the  God  of  truth."  And  this  is  the  style  of  riddle  pro- 
pounded :  "  What  runs  long  in  the  sun  and  casts  no  shadow  ?"  Does  the 
reader  grasp  his  chin  ?  Do  we  hear  an  appeal  to  the  eternal  verities  ?  We 
leap  to  his  assistance  with  the  answer, — The  road.  Again,  **  Who  are  the 
comrades  that  fight  all  day  and  never  hurt  each  other  ?"  The  tongue  and  the 
teeth.  One  cannot  help  envying  the  capacity  for  merriment  which  can  extort 
laughter  out  of  such  elementary  epigrams.  Yet  the  country-folk  everywhere, 
the  young  barbarians  in  our  nurseries,  nay,  our  polished  ancestors,  and  the 
classical  ancients,  have  or  had  an  equally  rudimentary  sense  of  humor.  Many 
of  the  riddles  still  current  are  just  as  primitive  as  any  we  have  quoted.  No 
doubt  our  arboreal  ancestors  shook  their  sides  and  wagged  their  prehistoric 
tails  over  precisely  the  same  jests, — after  the  megatherium  and  the  dodo  had 
done  with  them.  Indeed,  some  of  Shakespeare's  quibbles  belong  to  the  same 
class.  (Does  not  Ruskin  wistfully  marvel  at  the  readiness  of  Elizabethan 
audiences  to  be  amused  ?)  All  seem  to  proceed  from  the  wondering  child- 
like intellect,  just  awakened  to  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  are  analogies 
in  nature,  and  giving  the  ready  guerdon  of  admiration  or  laughter  to  the  more 
spacious  intellects  among  them  who  had  shown  that  human  relations  might 
bKC  predicated  of  inanimate  things,  either  in  jest  or  earnest.  The  mind  with 
a  humorous  bias  made  enigmas,  the  serious  mind  made  metaphors, — that  is  to 
say,  poems.  There  is  a  legend  that  the  Father  of  Poetry  was  done  to  death 
bv  an  enigma, — a  further  illustration  of  the  close  connection  between  the  two 
classes  of  literature.  Asking  some  fishers  of  los  what  luck  they  had  had,  the 
wandering  minstrel  was  told,  "  What  we  caught  we  threw  away,  what  we  could 
not  catch  we  kept."  Fleas,  not  fishes,  had  l^en  the  quest  of  these  merry  men 
on  that  particular  day.  Homer  puzzled  himself  into  some  classic  form  of 
paresis,  and  finally  gave  up  both  the  riddle  and  the  ghost.  But  the  riddle 
survived  to  puzzle  posterity.  Symposius,  in  the  seventh  century,  put  it 
into  Latin  verse.     Pierre  Grognet  did  it  into  old  French : 

Ce  que  je  prens,  je  pers  et  tiens, 
Ce  qui  s'enfuyt  ay  et  retiens. 

It  has  spread  over  the  world.    One  of  its  latest  avatars  is  the  following :  "  He 
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loves  her ;  she  has  >  repi^nance  to  him,  and  yet  she  trie*  to  catch  him 
if  she  succeeds,  she  will  be  the  death  of  him.' 

Aulus  Gellias,  in  his  twelfth  book  of  "  Noctes  Alticx,"  goes  into  eca 
over  a  Ktrpm,  or  what  the  Greeks  call  an  mtigma,  "  which  I  lately  found ; 
ancient,  by  Hercules  I  and  exceedingly  crafty,  composed  in  three  iambic  verso." 
It  is  really  worth  quoting  for  its  utter  inanity : 


t'l  knowBgi  wh«htr  liwuonolat,  or  twice  leu, «- both  Uk  Una  (dded  uwetlia,  who, 
DDU  heud.  wu  unwilling  id  yield  even  id  King  Jave  binuelT.") 
"  I  leave  (his  unanswered,"  says  Gellius,  "  to  sharpen  the  conjectures  of  mjr 
readers  in  their  in vesii Rations," — probably  the  earliest  instance  of  a  fashion 
now  much  in  vogue  in  journals  and  magazines  of  leaTina  the  solution  to  the 
next  number.  But  Gellius  is  merciful.  "  He  who  is  tired  of  iiwestigating,"  he 
adds,  "  may  find  the  answer  in  the  second  book  of  M.  Varro  to  Marcellus  on 
(he  Latin  language." 

The  answer  is  Terminus  {ler-minus).  Ovid  declares  that  all  the  crowd  of 
gods  gave  place  to  Jove,  except  Terminus,  who  held  his  ground.  So  the 
author  of  the  riddle  doubts  whether  it  was  once  less,  or  twice  less,  or  thrice 
less  (ler-minus, — i.t.,  the  two  latter  added  togclber).  who,  as  he  once  heard, 
was  unwilling  (o  yield  to  King  Jove  himselt  The  force  of  bathos  could  DO 
further  go. 

There  have  been  epochs  when  enigmas  and  other  forms  of  riddles  were 
especially  in  vogue.  Always  these  epochs  marked  a  recurring  season  of 
intellectual  awakening.  Such  an  epoch  there  was  at  the  first  glimmering  of 
new  dawn  towards  ihe  close  of  the  seventh  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth.  This  was  probably  the  age  of  Symposius,  author  of  a  collection  of  Latin 
riddles,  as  it  certainly  was  of  Aldhelm,  Bishop  of  Sherborne,  and  of  Talwine, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  both  of  whom  followed  in  the  foolsleps  of  Sym- 

One  example  shall  suffice  from  each.    Here  is  Symposius  on  the  bookworm : 

I  have  fed  upDD  lireniiure,  yel  know  ddi  a  leiier;  I  hare  lived  HiDDng  twDkj,  uid  I  udddih 
the  more  itudiDUi  for  It ;  I  have  devoured  Ibe  Muse*,  yet  up  id  Ihe  pretent  lime  1  have  mada 

Aldhelm  yields  this  upon  the  alphabet : 

We  ere  KveDleen  ^ilen  VDiceteu  bom  -  vi  otberi,  hlUf.«iKen,  wt  Kcludt  from  our  let ; 
children  of  iton,  by  iron  wc  die,  but  children  idd  of  the  kurd's  wing  that  fllee  »  high ;  ibrcc 

Thai  is  to  say,  seventeen  consonants  and  six  vowels  :  made  with  iron  style 
and  erased  with  Ihe  same,  or  else  made  with  a  bird's  quill ;  whatever  Uie 
insitument.  three  fingers  are  the  agents  ;  and  we  can  convey  answer  without 
delay  even  in  situations  where  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  apeak. 

And  lastly,  here  is  Tatwine  on  an  "  Eagle.lecturn," — in  almost  literal  Irant- 

Angetic  food  lo  folic  I  oft  ditpenie, 

Vei  neiihef  voice  have  I  nor  looguc  for  tpeecb. 


It  is  probably  to  this  epoch  also  (though  some  would  claim  a  much  higher 
antiquitv)  that  Ihe  most  famous  of  all  enigmas  is  to  be  referred,  the  "£lia  I^lia 
CrisDiit.''  an  in^criotinn  nreaerved  al  HnltHrna.  whirli  ha«  niizvl^H  th^  wie^nF 
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X.l.\\  LiCUA  Ckispis, 


n.  DtDuc  pyrtmidum,  neqiK  Hpukhnui, 


n  Kpulchfum  tiii. 
Which  may  be  rendered  as  follows  ; 

MuK  Laua  Crispis, 

luplin>dlU; 


DeHTOycd  neither  by  hunger,  nor  twoni,  nor  polKni  i 

Bui  by  all  of  ihem : 
UdDeitbo-  in  haven,  nor  in  ihe  waler^  nor  in  the  ground ; 

But  everywhere. 

Luctu  Antfao  Priunu, 
Nrilher  hiubud,  nor  lover,  oor  kiumu ; 
Neither  tm^,  nor  gUtd.  nor  weeping  ; 

Buinlllogetlier; 
Tbi>,  neiihei  funeral  pile,  dot  pynmid,  dot  tomb. 

He  know>  indVnowi  DDI  what  tie  hu  erKled.' 

Vwioai  inlerpretatLons  hive  been  offered,  some  belter  ihan  others,  but 
none  good.  It  has  even  been  shrewdly  suspecied  that  there  is  no  inlerpieta- 
[ion, — that  the  puzzle  is  a  mere  hoai.  Rain-water,  [he  so-called  materia 
medica,  the  philosopher's  stone,  a  dissected  person,  a  shadow,  an  embryo, — 
these  and  other  sugsested  explanations  all  fall  to  the  ground.  There  seems 
to  be  some  color  of  reason  lo  Prolessor  Schwartz's  suggestion  that  the 
Christian  lelieion  is  the  true  answer,  referring,  in  proof)  to  Galilians  iii.  z8 : 
"There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is 
neither  male  nor  female ;  for  we  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesns."  But  after  the 
luperGcial  likeitess  to  the  text  has  been  acknowledged,  it  is  hard  work  to  find 
the  other  analogies. 

Belter  remember  the  fate  of  Homer,  and  desist  from  any  further  cndgelling 
of  the  brain. 

The  period  of  the  Renaissance  was  a  great  era  (or  the  enigma.  Numerous 
collections  of  all  forms  of  riddles  were  put  forth  in  the  siilcenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries.  Some  were  eclectic,  some  ostensibly  original.  Among  the 
latter  the  efforts  of  the  Abb^  Cotin  are  especially  famous.  In  England,  at  a  later 
period,  Swift  and  others  followed  Colin's  example  in  acknowledging  their 
bantlings.     The  majority  of  riddles  before  Cotin's  lime  had  been  anonymous. 

Among  these  animyma,  however,  are  some  that  have  won  for  themselves 
the  glory  of  perennial  quotation.  Sometimes  they  are  only  fair,  sometimes 
they  are  very  bad.  Never  mind  ;  they  are  classics,  and  not  the  most  cursory 
history  of  the  enigma  would  be  complete  without  them. 

Let  ua  dip  into  that  celebrated  book  of  riddles  already  mentioned  as  spoken 
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of  by  Shakespeare  in  "The  Merrjr  Wives  of  Windsor"  (Act  1.,  Sc  \\.  It  is 
called,  with  that  bUlanI  boastfulness  which  is  such  an  amusing  characteristic 
or  antique  titles,  "The  Biioke  of  Merry  Riddles,  together  with  proper  Ques- 
linns  and  Witty  Proverbs  to  make  pleasant  pastime  ;  no  less  useful  than  be- 
hoovcfull  for  any  yong  man  or  child,  to  know  if  he  be  quickwitted  or  no." 
Do  you  want  to  find  out  it  you  be  quick-witted  F    Thfn  unriddle  me  this, 

Two  Ltg*  uL  upon  IhrH  legs  and  had  one  leg  in  her  bBsd ;  (ben  [n  cmme  foun  legi  uid 
The  answer  is  full  of  picturesque  detail,  and  runs  as  follows : 

lie  shall  be  gratified: 
He  weDi  to  the  wood  uid  caiiflit  it. 
He  »a1  him  down  nnd  Bought  it; 
BecauK  he  could  Dot  findc  h» 
Home  with  him  he  btoDghl  iu 
SaiMlion :  "  TKnt  b  n  thon? ;  for  m  naui  went  Id  the  wood  Bad  cftDgfat  ■  Ihotikv  in  hb  Toote, 
mid  theD  he  lUe  him  downe,  and  toughl  lo  have  ll  pulled  out,  uid  becHuie  be  could  not  &ae 
it  out,  h<  muit  oeedA  bfing  tt  home-" 

Ah  there,  old  truegienny  1     You  see  it  has  turned  up  once  more, — the  same 
old  jest  that  worried  Homer  into  a  premature  grave. 

Here  are  some  famous  bits  of  inanity  preserved  in  Halliwell'a  "Nursen 
Rhymes  of  England :" 

LiltS  hu^.^u^  DO  ey'ei.  ' 

(A  pnir  of  tongl.) 
TliErty  while  hortet  apon  a  red  hill. 
Now  Ihey  champ,  now  they  mmp,  ogw  they  itnod  Mill. 

(Teetb  nud  fUfbl.) 


(A  needle  uid  thread.) 


Whii'i  thm  iriiLcb  ill  love  more  ihu  life. 

The  poor  p«ieu,  the  rich  require. 
The  miter  ipeuda,  the  tpeodlbriA  uvea. 
And  all  men  carry  to  their  graves  T 

(Nothing.) 
In  a  speech  on  the  embargo  which  John  Adams  delivered  in  Congreu  in 
1806,  he  made  apt  use  of  "  an  old  riddle  on  a  coffin,  which  t  presume  we  ill 
learned  when  we  were  boys  ;" 


man  hespolte  a  tbinff, 

™  Ihit  i^ke  fo7bt"did  not  nae  U, 
le  who  had  it  did  not  hDOV 
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5  perfect  a  representation  of  the  origin,  priw- 
hiiig  called  noil -inlet  course  as  it  is  possible 
10  be  conceived."  True,  if  iion .intercourse  be  established,  the  similitude 
would  fail  in  one  particular.  The  tenant  of  the  coffin  did  not  know  his  state. 
"But  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  be  lile rally  buried  alive  in  non- 
intercourse,  and  realize  the  crave  closing  on  themselves  and  on  their  hopes, 
with  a  full  and  cruel  consciousness  of  all  the  horrors  of  their  condition." 

The  constituents  of  the  alphabet  have  supplied  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
material  for  enigma-composers.      An   early  instance  is  this  \ef  Swift  on  the 


Two  £imaus  examples, — masterpieces  in  their  kind, — each  depending  on 
the  power  of  a  single  tetter  in  the  construction  of  syllables  and  words,  were 
attributed  in  a  vague  way  to  Lord  Byron, — a  well-deserved  tribute  to  Ibeir 
elegance  and  skill  in  versification.  Both  were  anerwards  shown  lo  be  the 
composition  of  Miss  Catherine  Fanshawe.  She  penned  them  in  an  album 
scHne  time  in  the  year  1S14,  while  visiting  at  Deepdene,  the  beautiful  seat  of 
"Anastasius"  Hope,  where  Disraeli  wrote  "Coningsby."  The  Erst  is  on  the 
letter  H  : 

ADd"cho'^^l£intl/lhCK™d'^ilfell;"'    "  ' 
Od  ihc  confina  of  earth  'twu  pumiucd  10  r», 

'Twill  bt  ioanA  in  Iht  tphcte  nlicn  'lis  lirin  uundo-, 
B«  Kcn  in  ihe  lightning,  and  hurd  in  Ihc  Ihundrr. 
'Twu  allDiHd  ID  man  '•Hlh  hit  cuHeii  bnaib, 
h  (Hitu  ai  liii  l»nh  and  aitcndi  him  in  death, 
Prewd«  o'er  bii  happinoa,  honor,  and  tieahh, 
I«  the  prop  of  hi*  houu  and  ih«  end  of  hie  wealth 
In  ifav  heapi  of  the  miter  ii  hoarded  wiih  i»n, 
Btil  ig  lute  id  be  iou  in  hit  prodi^  heir. 
It  beipni  Every  hope,  every  wbh  n  muiI  tioiuid. 
It  prayt  whh  thchermji.  wiifa  monarcbt  ii  crowned; 


diatinguiahed  on  hiilory't  pagv. 
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'-  wLtdoni  I  eqiully  rcien, 


Yd  ]  lu-athJl'biriiwidbr^'io 
There  is  a  famous  enigma,  which  is  attributed  sometimes  to  Lord  Chester- 
field, and  sometimes  to  Miss  Anna  Seward,  the  once  famous  Swan  of  Lich- 
field.    It  is  even  added  that  the  latter  lady  left  by  will  the  sum  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds  to  any  who  should  guess  iL    One  form  of  it  is  in  twenty-two 
lines,  another  in  fourteen.    The  longer  runs  thus: 
The  noblcH  objeci  in  Ihc  w«k>  of  an. 
The  wiIl.koawQ  ligTuI  in  the  lime  of  pern. 
The  ujmer's  comfort  ai  he  drives  the  plough. 


ApUnel 


ikh  prudence  s^dom  ixn  retrkve- 
The  deuh  of  ^udu,  uid  ihe  fill  of  Eve: 

A  wih'«  ambiiloD  imd  a  pufton'i  duo, 
A  mber'i  idol,  and  the  badge  of  Jewa, 

By'^fhTfi^l™'  pi'ainl  "ma JTe  foniBl 

Three  or  four  attempted  solutions  of  this  are  extant,  but  none  is  quite  Mtls- 
Here  is  a  rather  pretty  fancy  by  no  less  a  man  than  Schiller : 

A  bridjEe  wenvea  iti  arch  with  peaHt 
High  over  the  iran<juil  aea  \ 


The  bJl^t  ihipi  wilh  ^welli'n^  h 


(Tbe'niobow.) 
}  grave  and  dignified  a  gentlenv 


m  laivful,  unlawful,  a  duly,  a  fault : 
m  often  »ld  dear,  good  f<x-  nothing  vhcD  htni^t ; 
extraoidinaty  twon.anda  matler  of  coune, 
yW   edw,      pLea«ire  wh«.  taken    ''(AuU.) 
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with  an  occasional  bit  of  nonsense.     Here  is  one  of  the  riddles  that  have 

been  ascribed  to  him  : 

.f«  Formed  lone  ago.  yet  made  to-day. 

Employed  wniie  others  sleep ; 
What  none  would  like  to  give  away, 
And  none  would  like  to  keep. 

(Abed.) 

And  Canning,  too,  who  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  freaks  of  verse,  did  not  omit 
the  riddle.     Here  is  an  excellent  one  on  the  word  "  caress  :" 

A  word  there  is  of  plural  number, 
Foe  to  ease  and  tranquil  slumber ; 
Any  other  word  you  take 
And  add  an  t  wiU  plural  make. 
But  if  you  add  an  x  to  this. 
So  strange  the  metamorphosis. 
Plural  is  plural  now  no  more. 
And  sweet  what  bitter  was  before. 

Entangling  Allianoes.  This  phrase  originated  with  Thomas  Jefferson. 
The  anxioas  avoidance  of  "entangling  alliances"  has  been  the  characteristic 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  throughout  their  political  history. 

Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  men.  of  whatever  state  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political ; 
peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations, — enungling  alliances  with  none; 
the  support  of  Sute  governments  in  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  administradons 
for  our  domestic  concerns,  and  the  surest  bulwarks  against  ami -republican  tendencies;  the 
preservation  of  the  general  government  in  its  whole  constitutional  vigor,  as  the  sheet-aadior 
of  our  peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad :  .  .  .  freedom  o(  religion ;  freedom  of  the  press ; 
fi«edom  of  person  under  the  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus :  and  trial  by  juries  impartially 
selected, — tnese  principles  furm  the  bright  constellation  which  nas  gone  before  us,  and  guided 
our  steps  through  an  age  of  revolution  and  reformation. — Jsffbkson  :  First  InangurtU  Aa- 
drtMgf  March  4,  1801. 

^Entente  Cordiale  (Fr.,  "  A  frien'dly  or  cordial  understanding ;"  but  the 
French  phrase  is  not  only  neater  but  heartier  in  its  meaning),  an  expression 
which  seems  to  have  been  coined  by  Louis  Philippe,  or  at  least  was  first  made 
proverbial  by  his  use  of  it  in  a  speech  from  the  throne  in  January,  1843,  ^^ 
express  the  friendly  relations  existing  between  France  and  England.  A  com- 
pliment  was  implied  to  Guizot,  who  had  been  sent  as  ambassador  to  England 
m  1840,  and  was  now  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Douglas  Jerrold's  comment 
on  the  phrase  was,  **  The  best  thing  I  know  between  France  and  England  is 
the  sea."  {^The  A ngio- French  Alliance.) 

There  was  not  only  no  originality  but  no  desire  for  it— perhaps  even  a  dread  of  it,  as  some- 
thing that  would  break  the  #ii/oi/#  ctfr</ta/r  of  placid  mutual  assurance.— Lowell  :  Amat^ 
my  Books t  first  series,  p.  339. 

Envelopes.  Before  Sir  Rowland  Hill  introduced  the  penny-post,  enve- 
lopes were  sparingly  used  in  England,  as  double  postage  was  charged  for  one 
piece  of  paper  enclosed  in  another,  however  thin  each  might  be,  and  however 
light  the  letter.  Even  the  smallest  clipping  from  a  newspaper,  enclosed  in  a 
letter,  implied  a  double  charge.  So  soon  as  this  rule  came  into  operation, 
and  so  Ions  as  it  continued  in  force,  only  franked  letters  were  enveloped, 
although  it  nad  formerly  been  regarded  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  use  an  enve- 
lope, and  a  mark  of  etiquette  in  writing  to  a  superior. 

The  penny-post  was  established  January  10,  1840,  and  the  use  of  envelopes 
became  common  after  May  6  of  that  year,  when  stamped  and  adhesive  en- 
velopes were  issued  by  the  post-office.  The  first  envelope-making  machine 
was  invented  by  Edwin  Hill,  brother  of  Rowland.  His  and  De  la  Rue*s 
machine  for  foldmg  enve1op>es  was  patented  March  17,  184^. 

So  fitr  as  is  known,  the  idea  of  post-paid  envelopes  orig^inated  early  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  with  M.  de  Valfyer,  who,  in  1653,  established 
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.  e  filled 

up  by  pell  with  such  speciaf  matlcr  as  the  writer  desired.  One  sucb  billtt  has, 
by  a  foKunate  misapplication,  been  pieserved  to  our  lime.  Pilisson,  the 
friend  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  (and  o(  whom  she  Said  that  "be  abused  man's 
privilege  of  being  uely"),  was  tickled  by  this  skelelou  form  of  correspondencre, 
and  tilled  up  Ilie  blanks  uf  such  a  formt  wilh  a  letter  to  Mademoiselle  de 


Scudery,  addressing  her,  according  lu  the  |iedanlic  fashiu 
"'  "  ppno,"  and  si     ■       ■--      -.i-  ....•-..-"    —l ■..•...  ■ 

ibly  the  olt 

e  English  Stale  Papef  OHice  is  a  letter 'addressed  to  the  Right  Hon. 


"  Sappho,"  and  signing  himself  "  Pisandre."    This  billet  is  still  extant,  and 
is  probably  the  oldest  existing  example  of  a  prepaid  enve' 

In  the  English  Stale  Paper  OHice  is  a  letter  addressei 
Sir  William  Trumbull,  Secretary  of  State,  by  Sir  James  Ogilvie,  and  dated 
May  16,  1696.  It  is  now  attached  to  its  envelope,  4j  X  3  inches,  cut  nearly 
ihe  same  as  our  modern  ones.  I'he  next  known  example  is  an  autograph 
letter  (in  an  envelope)  of  Louis  XIV.  10  hit  son  by  Madame  de  Montespan, 
the  Comte  de  Toulouse,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  at  the  siege  of  Barcelona.  It 
is  dated  Versailles,  April  39,  1706,  and  written,  sealed,  and  atldressed  by 
the  royal  hand.  Le  Sage,  in  his  "Gil  Bias"  (book  iv.,ch.  v.),  published  1715, 
in  describing  the  epistolary  correspondence  uf  Aurora  de  Guzman,  makes 
one  of  his  characters  say  that,  after  taking  two  billets,  "elle  les  (^cheta  tuus 
deux,  y  mit  une  niiv/i>^.  et  me  donna  le  paquet."  In  the  British  Museum 
there  is  an  envelope,  exactly  like  those  now  in  use,  with  an  ornamental  bor- 
der, bearing  date  1760,  from  Madame  de  Pompadour  to  the  Duchesse  d'Aigui- 
Ilon.  ind  a  leltcr  from  Frederick  of  Prussia,  addressed  to  an  English  general 
in  his  service,  dated  at  Potsdam,  1766,  folded  in  an  envelope  of  coarse  Ger- 
man paper  similar  in  form  lo  modern  ones,  except  thai  it  opens  at  the  end, 
like  those  used  by  lawyers  for  deeds,  instead  of  at  the  top. 

An  early  allusion  to  envelopes  in  English  literature  is  to  be  found  in  Swill's 
"Advice  to  Grub  Slreel  Verse-Writers,"  17*6.  wherein  he  playfully  twits 
Pope  for  his  small  economies,  which  betimes  led  him  to  write  his  verses  on 
bits  of  paper  left  blank  or  written  on  only  one  side.  He  tells  them  to  have 
their  verses  printed  with  -wide  margins,  and  then 

It  has,  however,  been  conjectured  that  this  did  not  refer  to  anything  resem- 
bling our  modern  envelope,  which  could  have  been  of  little  use  lo  Pope,  but 
to  a  half'Shcet  of  paper  used  as  a  cover.  Be  thai  as  it  may,  an  old  family  in 
Yorkshire  preserves  an  envelope  exactly  like  the  square  modern  pattern,  sent 
from  Geneva  in  1750.  In  the  GtHlitman's  Magtaint,  May,  1811.  is  a  copy  of 
a  letter  from  Father  O'Leary.  of  which  it  is  said,  "the  envelope  being  losi, 
the  exact  address  cannot  he  ascertained  ;''  and  Charles  Lamb  writes  to  Ber- 
nard Barton.  March  20,  lSz6,  "  When  I  write  to  a  great  man  al  the  Court 
End,  he  opens  with  surprise  a  naked  note  such  as  Whitechapel  people  inter- 
change, wilh  no  sweel  degrees  of  envelope.  I  never  enclosed  one  bit  of 
paper  in  another,  nur  understood  the  rationale  of  il.  Once  only  1  sealed 
wilh  a  borrowed  seal,  to  set  Waller  Scott  a-wondering,  signed  with  the  im- 
perial quarlered  arms  uf  England,  which  my  friend  Field  bears  in  compliment 
to  his  descent  in  the  female  line  from  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  must  have  set  his 
aniiquarl 
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ard's  "Ufe  and  Literary  Remaina  of  L.  E.  L."  (died  iStS).  Ihe  poetei*  asks 
to  have  sent  her  "  slate-pencils,  a  quire  or  10  of  small  c<uored  note-paper,  and 
■  pasteboard  pattern  of  letter  envelopes." 

Bpignuna.  To  devise  a  definition  wide  enough  to  include  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  little  poems  which  at  one  time  or  another  have  been  honored  with 
the  title  of  epigram,  and  precise  enough  to  exclude  all  others,  would  be  hope- 
less. In  strict  accordance  with  its  Greek  elvmology  from  ttny^a^ta/,  "to  in- 
scribe," it  originallv  was  a  commemorative  allusion  to  some  remarkable  event 
or  individual,  or  the  accompaniment  to  votive  offerings.  Such  compositions 
were  termed  epigrams, — i.e.,  insciiptions,  Indicating  simply  the  purpose  for 
which  thev  were  intended, — viz.,  to  be  inscribed  or  engraved  on  monument, 
statue,  or  building ;  they  were  generally  (loetically  worded.  Such  a  composi- 
tion, from  the  very  nature  of  the  material  on  which  the  eulogy  was  to  be 
engraved,  most  necessarily  be  brieC  ai>d  the  restraints  attendant  upon  its 
publication  concurred  with  the  simplicity  of  Creek  taste  in  prescribing  con- 
dseness  of  expression,  pregnancy  of  meaning,  purity  of  diction,  and  single- 
ness of  thought,  as  the  indispensable  conditions  of  excellence  in  ihe  epigram- 
matic style.  The  transition  in  the  use  of  the  term  was  easy  from  this,  its 
original  application,  to  verses  never  intended  for  such  a  purpose,  but  assuming 
for  artistic  reasons  llie  epigraphical  form,  and  giving  utterance  to  thoughts 
which  might  have  served  as  inscriptions.  Thence  to  verses  expressing,  with 
f  the  te 


higenious  thought,  was  but  another  step. 


rription,  a  striking,  delicate,  01 


Of  epigrams  in  Ihe  first  sense  the  lines  of  Simonides,  commemorative  of 
Lconidas  and  his  army,  engraved  on  the  pillars  set  up  at  Thermopylae  at  the 
command  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council,  are  a  famous  example,  with  their 
union  of  chaste  simplicity  and  perfect  beauty; 

Go  ull  tht  Spunm.  tliou  ihu  puiai  by, 

Thul  here,  otujienl  In  Irtr  lawi,  we  lie. 

Here  is  one  upon  Ladas,  a  famous  runner,  of  whose  swiftness  the  moat 
extravagant  accounts  were  given  : 


:ntal  epigrammatic  poems,  here  ai 


Ahohthous:  Ok  a  Staiut  •>/ HMt. 
And  this  \rj  Anlipater  of  Sidon  on  the  Messenian  Aristomene^  a  brave 
and  determined  enemy  of  Sparta,  whose  life,  it  is  said,  was  saved  by  an  eagle 
when  the  Spartans  had  thrown  him  into  a  pit.    The  opening  lines  are  ad- 
dressed to  the  eagle,  who  replies, — 
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"  Mkjmic  bin]  I  w  pnnd  vid  5crct, 

Wbr  Umr'lt  ihou  a  cr  thU  wmiriur'i  bcuwT" 

Sttprame  [be  lordly  ca^o  lult, 

GmU  AriMamoKl  pnrmili. 

Let  timid  dova,  with  pLunlive  ot, 

'Tb  o'er  Ibe  dunllcM  bero'i  bieut 
Tbc  kingly  e>(le  lore,  to  reu." 

Lt^itn-t  TrtmMua. 
But,  having  gone  ihus  far,  further  classification  of  what  the  andenls  would 
admit  as  epigrams  i%  as  hopeless  an  eflurt  as  the  attempt  at  a  defini- 
tion. With  Inem  it  \%  one  of  the  most  catholic  of  literary  forou.  Given 
the  essentials  of  brevity  and  unity  of  idea,  it  lends  itself  to  the  expression  of 
almost  any  feeling  or  thougbL  It  may  net  be  an  idyl,  yet  may  be  descriptive, 
as  is  this  of  Paulus  Silentiariua  describing  the  gardens  of  Justinian  on  tbe 
banks  of  the  Propontis : 

Hen  strive  lor  empire  o'a  tbe  beppy  fcene 

The  pcpwei  of  gncr  end  beauy  boldg  tbe  priie 
Sidpended  eveo,  to  ber  votwica, 
And  findi  nDund,  where'er  ihe  cull  ber  eye, 
TtleiT  CDDIeu  IbrlDi  the  malchlcH  humony 

DnoD :   Tkr  EfifTMwammiUU  ; 

which  is  markedly  distinct  from  an  idyl  in  the  coherence  of  the  several  parts, 
and  In  a  singular  converging  of  all  to  a  common  point,  the  eipression  of  the 
idea  of  harmony  in  apparent  contention.  Here  is  one  by  an  unknovm  hand, 
descriptive  of  the  statue  of  a  dancing  Bacchante  : 

Slop  rhjii  Bacduptt  I    See,  ihougl]  ronned  of  Btone, 

The  epigram  maybe  an  elegy,  a  satire,  or  a  love-poem  in   miniature  j  an 
embodiment  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages,  or  a  bon-motat.\.  off  with  a  couple  e& 

Tbe  cool,  low-bibblliiE  iirani. 
Bring  OD  foft  ileep. 
Fftlr  muble,  tell  lo  lutun  deya 
Whole  life  emplayecl  each  tongue  in  pniH 

Together  u  they  grew  they  Bhooe, 
So  much  ntike,  so  mucb  the  Hme, 

Thu  dntb  mlHook  them  both  For  one. 

Saturday  Ktvim,  vol.  u.  p  saj. 
My  fur  uyi,  tbe  no  ipouie  but  me 
Would  wtd,  though  Jove  himtelf  were  be: 

She  uyi  It,  but  I  deem 


cheSilike 
J*  guUnd! 


•w-' 
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O  Bruscus,  cease  our  aching  ears  to  vex 
With  thy  loud  railing  at  the  softer  sex ; 
No  accusation  worse  than  this  could  be, 
.^  That  once  a  woman  did  give  birth  to  thee. 

Aciuus. 

The  broad  highway  to  poverty  and  need 
Is,  much  to  build  and  many  mouths  to  feed ; 

or  this,  which  suggests  Ben  Jonson's  song,  "  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine 
eyes:" 

The  wine-cup  is  glad  I  Dear  Zenophil6's  lip 
It  boasts  to  have  touched  when  she  stooped  down  to  sip. 
Happy  wine-cup !  I  wish  that,  with  lips  joined  to  mine. 
All  my  soul  at  a  draught  she  would  drink  up  like  wine ; 

or  a  little  gem  like  this,  than  which  there  is  nothing  more  perfect  of  its  kind 
in  any  literature ;  the  translation  is  by  Lord  Nugent : 

I  loved  thee  beautiful  and  kind. 

And  plighted  an  eternal  vow ; 
So  altered  are  thy  face  and  mind, 

'Twere  perjury  to  love  thee  now ; 

or  this,  by  the  Syrian,  Meleager  of  Gada,  which  has  been  often  imitated  : 

A  hue  and  crv  for  Love !    The  wild  one's  fled ! 
Just  now  at  (fawn  he  left  his  rosy  bed. 
Glib  is  his  tongue ;  the  lad  sheds  pretty  tears ; 
Fleet  is  his  foot,  his  heart  unknown  to  fears. 
Around  his  smile  a  dash  of  scorn  he  flings ; 
His  quiver-bearing  back  is  girt  with  wings. 
I  cannot  name  his  sire,  for  earth  and  sky 
And  sea  the  bold  brat's  parentage  deny. 
Nowhere  is  he  a  favorite.     Yet  beware ! 
Perchance  e'en  here  for  hearts  he  lays  his  snare. 
Yes ;  there's  his  ambush  I  Mark  him  where  he  lies  1 
Archer,  I  spy  thee  in  yon  maiden's  eyes ! 

All  of  these  exquisite  thoughts,  expressed  in  such  chaste  and  elegant  lan- 
guage, would  have  to  be  covered  by  any  definition  of  the  epigram  as  under- 
sto<xl  by  the  collectors  of  that  string  of  gems — literallv,  that  posy  of  flowers— 
which  has  come  down  to  us  known  as  the  Greek  Anthology,  from  which,  indeed, 
most  of  the  preceding  are  culled. 

Its  catholicity  included  even  anagrams,  and  probably  would  find  a  place  for 
this  ingenious  curiosity,  a  parody  on  the  noted  grammatical  line  Bifrons  atque 
Custos,  Bos,  Fur,  Sus,  cUque  Sacerdos.  The  author,  curiously  enough,  was  a 
Canterbury  clergyman  : 

BiPRONS  ever  when  he  preaches ; 
CusTOS  of  what  in  hb  reach  is ; 
Bos  among  his  nei^bors'  wives ; 
Fur  in  gauering  of  his  tithes ; 
Sus  at  every  parish  feast ; 
On  Sundays,  Sacerdos,  a  priest. 

No  less  would  it  for  the  following  lines  from  the  Arabic : 

Two  parts  of  life ;  and  weH  the  theme 

Mav  mournful  Uioughts  inspire ; 
For  an  !  the  past  is  but  a  dream. 

The  future — a  desire ! 

and  no  less  for  these  from  the  Persian,  by  Sir  William  Jones : 

On  parent  knees,  a  naked  new-bom  child. 
Weeping  thou  sat'st,  whilst  all  around  thee  smiled ; 
So  live,  that,  sinking  in  thy  last  long  sleep. 
Calm  thou  may'st  smile,  while  all  around  thee  weep, — 

one  of  the  oldest  epigrams  in  existence,  as  it  is  also  one  of  the  most 
u  20* 
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beButifaL     It  is  true  that  thej  do  not  agree  in  all  points  with  the  well-known 
definition, — 

Sbocl,  Hmpk,  polbUdg  keen,  uid  brigfal,— 
Like  WHip  with  uper  bnly,  bound 

But  thit  is  a  modern  definition,  according  )o  which  an  epigram  must  be  a  little 
poem  whose  hum,  charming  as  it  does  (he  ear,  must,  like 

Tbe  b<»  oT  TnUioDd, 

Thu  from  tb*  funnieit  Bowaa  which  gkul 

With  tbor  pUR  smile  fhe  gMrden  round, 

l>n«  venom  forth  Ihft  driva  men  xnaA, 

end  with  that  peculiar  sting  which  is  now  looked  foi  in  a  French  or  English 

epigram  ;  the  want  of  this  in  the  old  Greek  compositions  doubtless  has  caused 

them  lo  be  looked  upon  as  lame  or  tisleleas.     The  true  or  the  best  form  of  ^ 

the  earlv  Greek  epigram  does  not  aim  at  wit  ot  seek  lo  jiroduce  surprise,  and 

although  this  element  is  present  in  some,  it  was  not,  as  now,  deemed  an  essen- 


Their  simplicity  is  perhaps  their  most  striking  Teal 
Indebtei 


In  Roman  bands  the  epigram  excelled  in  puiigencv  ;  it  is  the  Roman  satirists 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  ior  the  idea  that  it  should  have  a  spice  of  malice. 

■,  ul  «l  carporin  ex^ul, — 
chants  the  Latin  poet,  or,  as  be  has  been  felicitously  tendered  into  English, — 

Tbtce  thlBgi  muiI  tpigrmmi.  like  b«i,  have  nil,— 

But,  though  men  of  hish  literal?  genius,  the  great  Latin  epigrammatists 
Catullus  and  Martial  could  not  easily  divest  themselves,  in  this  kind  of  verse, 
of  the  old  Roman  sybustris  animui,  and  forget  the  freedom  of  the  early  Fes- 
cennine  license,  and  hence  too  much  of  what  they  have  left  behind  is  vitiated 
Iw  brutality  and  obscenity.  On  the  subsequent  history  of  the  epigram,  indeed. 
Martial  has  exercised  an  influence  as  baneful  as  it  is  extensive,  and  he  may  be 
counted  as  the  far-off  progenitor  of  a  host  of  verses  the  scnriility  of  which 
would  put  himself  to  blush.  Nevertheless,  among  much  that  is  simply  coarse 
and  brutal,  there  may  be  found  in  Martial  many  epigrams  which  for  polish  and 
rapier -pmn ted,  if  malicious,  pungency  are  unsurpassed  : 

Pall  Gemdliu  nupliu  MvonillE, 


The  effect  of  this  epigram  lies  in  the  sudden  tiaiit  ("  she  coughs"),  which 


Siehi,  Dgls,  pnyi,  uid  will  Dot  be  put  off. 
IiihcH  lovely  T    Hideooi  u  Scyllo  I 
Whal  nuk»  him  ogle,  ugh,  Htid  pmyT     Us  cough  1 

And  here  is  another,  with  the  genuine  waspish  characteristic  of  the  stinging 
tail: 

While  in  the  duk  on  thy  loft  hud  I  hung, 
And  heud  the  lempdng  tim  in  ihy  loDsue, 
Wlvt  flunei,  whml  dajtrn,  what  ■ngijuh  I  endured  I 
Bui  when  the  cudlei  entered,  I  wha  ciued  ] 

a  directed  agaiast  the  doctor 
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Nuper  erat  medicus,  nunc  est  vespillo  Diabus ; 
Quod  vespillo  facit,  fecerat  et  mraicus, — 

which  probably  inspired  Boileau  to  write  the  delicious  couplet, — 

II  vivait  jadis  X.  Florence  un  midecin. 
Savant  hableur,  dit-on,  et  citibrt  tusassin. 

More  in  the  gnomic  vein  are  his  lines  reproving  suicide : 

When  all  the  blandishments  of  life  are  gone. 
The  coward  creeps  to  death — the  brave  lives  on. 

If  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  the  following  monostich  must  be  deemed  perfect : 

Pauper  videri  vult  Cinna— «t  est  pauper. 
("  Cinna  pretends  to  be  poor — and  is  what  he  pretends.") 

But  the  happiest  conceit  of  Martial  is  that  contained  in  the  following.  Pxtus, 
condemned  to  die  and  ordered  by  the  emperor  to  slay  himself,  the  heroic  wife, 
Arria,  having  seized  the  knife  and  stabbed  herself,  even  in  death  feels  no  other 
pain  than  that  which  Pxtus  is  now  about  to  inflict  upon  himself: 

When  Arria  from  her  wounded  side 

To  Paetus  gave  the  reeking  steel, 
"  I  feel  not  what  I've  done,    she  cried ; 

"  What  Paetus  is  to  do—/  feel  1"— 

which  Gray  probably  had  in  mind  when  he  composed  the  "  Epitaph  on  Mrs. 

Clark :" 

In  agony  to  death  resigned. 

She  felt  the  wound  she  left  behind. 

Scaliger,  in  the  third  book  of  his  "  Poetics,"  divides  epigrams  into  five 
classes :  the  first  takes  its  name  from  m^/,  or  honey,  and  consists  of  adula- 
tory specimens ;  the  second  from^/,  or  gall ;  the  third  from  acetum^  or  vine- 
gar ;  and  the  fourth  from  jo/,  or  salt ;  while  the  fifth  is  styled  the  condensed, 
or  multiplex.  The  classification  is  fanciful  and  of  no  practical  value.  Of 
the  exceedingly  numerous  specimens  of  this  style  of  composition,  the  most 
numerous  are  the  variety  which  might  be  arranged  under  the  rubric  salt,  with 
more  or  less  admixture  of  gall  and  vinegar.  Such,  for  instance,  would  be 
Scaliger*s  own 

The  sot  Loserus  is  drunk  twice  a  day, 

Bibinus  only  once ;  now  of  these  say. 

Which  may  a  man  the  greatest  drunkard  call  ? 

Bibinus  still,  for  he's  dnmk  once  for  all ; 

or  this,  on  Pope  Paul  II.,  by  Jean  de  Cisinge  (better  known  as  Janus  Panno- 
nius,  who  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  pope,  and  was  made  a  bishop  at 
twenty-six) : 

"  Holy"  I  may  not, "  Father"  I  may  call 
Thee,  since  1  see  thy  daughter,  Second  Paul ; 

which  play  upon  *'  Father**  calls  to  mind  that  delightful  little  bit  on  "  Piut 
iEneas'*  by  Mr.  James  Smith  : 

Virgil,  whose  magic  verse  enthralls, 

(And  who  in  verse  is  creater?) 
By  turns  his  wand'ring  hero  calls 

Now  ^ius  and  now  pater. 
But  when  J  prepared  the  worst  to  brave 

(An  action  tnat  must  pain  us). 
Queen  Dido  meets  him  in  the  cave. 

He  dubs  him  dux  Trq/'anu*. 
And  well  he  changes  thus  the  word 

On  that  occasion,  sure : 
Pius  yEtutu  were  absurd. 

And  pater  premature. 
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Of  the  "sail"  and  "  vinegar"  epigram  ih«  French  are  doubtless  the  beat 
cultivaiord,  and  manv  of  their  best  authors  have  earned  ao  small  celebrity  In 
this  departmenL    The  French  language  lends  itseir  m^nv- readily  Ihan  any 
other  to  the  neat  and  sparkling  eipiession  of  thought :  for  instaflMi — 
EeU.belkct  po£u,  H  dcuxpctiti  uavm : 
EHc  fail  ton  viugc,  rx  ne  Cut  p«A  14  ven, 
FatTc  U  viiogi  is  to  paint ;  hence  the  point  of  Lebrun's  couplet  does  not  come 
out  distincilf  in  the  translation  ; 

Lebrun  alone,  notwithstanding  Rapin's  dictum,  that  a  man  ought  to  be  con- 
tent if  he  succeeded  in  writing  one  really  good  epigram,  is  the  author  of  up- 
wards of  six  hundred,  and  a  very  fair  proportion  oftheoi  would  pass  muster 
with  Rapin  himself 

Piron,  who  said  of  himself,  iu  the  mock -epitaph  composed  when  he  failed 
of  admission  to  the  "  Acailcmie,"  thai  he  was  nothing, — not  rven  an  "  Acade- 

Ci-gli  Fiicin,  qUE  nc  ftu  rien : 

("  Hen  lia  Piron,  >  nun  of  Do  pcnldcni, 
Who  wu  nol  cvcD-u  AodcDiiciiti''},— 
was,  according  to  Grimm,  "  une  machine  i  saillies,  \  epigrammes  et  bon- 
mots."  He  had  been  the  life-lone  satirist  of  the  French  Aculemy.  He  had 
called  them  "  the  invalids  of  wit,  had  described  them  as  "  forty  with  the  wit 
of  four."  Yet  in  1730  he  sought  10  be  elected  to  a  vacancy.  When  asked 
what  he  would  say  if  successful,  he  replied,  "Only  three  words,  'Tbank  you, 
gentlemen,' and  they  will  answer,  '  It  is  nol  worth  mentioning'"  ("11  n'y  a  pas 
He  quoi").  He  failed,  and  consoied  himself  with  the  thought,  "  I  could  not 
make  thirty-nine  think  as  I  do,  still  less  could  I  think  as  thirty-nine  da" 
Three  years  later  he  was  elected,  but  Louis  XV.,  through  the  influence  of 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  annulled  the  election,  and  sulistituted  a  pension  (A 
one  thousand  louis.  Thereupon  Piron  sent  his  will  to  the  Academy,  with  the 
well-known  epitaph  inscribed  upon  it. 

Voltaire,  among  his  myriad  many-pointed  things,  wrote  nothing  happier 
than  this  little  verse  on  "Killing  Time,"  where  "Time"  is  supposed  to  speak: 


Which  not  only  has  a  point,  but  plays  upon  it 

Perhaps  more  than  elsewhere  has  ihe  epigram  been  recogniicd  in  France 
as  the  weapon  of  political  and  literary  warfare.  Victor  Hugo's  first  thought, 
when  in  exile,  was  to  score  his  betrayer  in  verse ;  and  from  the  publication  of 
his  terrible  "Chitimenis,"  the  empire  of  the  perjured  saviour  of  society,  of 
the  Dutch  champion  of  the  Latin  race,  was,  to  Ihe  literary  men  whom  Hugo 
leFt  behind,  a  despotism  tempered  by  epigrams- 
There  is  less  salt  than  vinegar  in  the  epigram  on  Charles  IL, — 
Hen  tie*  OUT  vovvrelgn  tord  ibe  kin^E, 

Who  never  uid  >  rooliili  thing,  ' 
And  never  did  k  wiie  odc,~ 
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and  he  betrajred  a  good  deal  of  equanimity  and  good  sense  when  he  very 
wittily  turned  it  by  saying,  "That  is  very  true,  for  my  words  are  my  own,  my 
actions  are  my  miflfstry's."  Neither  is  there  much  Attic  flavor  in  the  "deadly 
thrust"  oMPbung  at  Voltaire,  when,  the  latter  having  in  Young's  presence 
decried  Milton's  genius,  and  ridiculed  particularly  the  personification  in  "  Para- 
dise Lost"  of  Death,  Sin,  and  Satan,  the  Englishman  retorted, — 

Thou  art  so  witty,  wicked,  and  so  thin. 
Thou  art  at  once  the  Devil,  Death,  and  Sin. 

In  Germany  the  epigram  was  cultivated  with  7i  penchant  to  moral  reflections 
by  Logau,  under  the  name  of  "  Sinngedichte,"  but  particularly  and  with  success 
by  the  bright  keen  intellect  of  Lessing.  According  to  Lessin^,  it  is  not  enough 
that  a  poem  be  terse,  short,  illuminating  in  a  flash  a  single  point  or  thought ;  it 
must  be  characterized  by  the  epigraphic  form  :  "  A  true  epigram  should  con- 
sist  of  two  parts :  first,  that  which  raises  our  expectation,  and  secondly,  the 
satisfying  fulfilment  For  example,  in  the  distich  of  Piron  above  quoted,  the 
first  Ime  raises  our  expectation.  Why  should  Piron  tell  us  that  he  is  nobody? 
And  if  he  is  nobody,  what  then  ?  But  the  second  line  makes  the  witty  writer's 
meaning  clear,  and  we  are  pleased  and  satisfied  as  by  an  inscription.'^ 

Ci-git  ma  femme :  ah,  qu'elle  est  bien 
Pour  son  repos,^-et  pour  le  mien  1 

("  Beneath  this  stone  my  wife  doth  lie  : 
Now  she's  at  rest,  and  so  am  1 1") 

BOILBAU. 

Here,  too,  the  curiosity  is  excited  in  the  same  manner.  Of  course  it  is  re- 
poseful for  the  good  woman  to  lie  there ;  why  should  he  be  at  the  pains  of 
telling  OS  that?  but  the  words  "et  pour  le  mien"  give  an  unexpected  and 
happy  turn  to  the  matter ;  they  come  with  the  effect  of  the  unexpected,  and 
answer  our  curiosity,  raised  by  the  telling  us  such  an  evident  thing.  And 
good  for  his  own  repose,  too  I  We  laugh  and  are  satisfied.  The  epigram 
need  not  be  in  the  nature  of  an  epitaph  ;  any  other  matter  will  do,  so  it  has  the 
requisite  formal  elements, — the  expectation  raised  and  satisfied  by  a  striking 
or  pleasing  answer.  We  auote  one  of  Lessing's  "Sinngedichte,"  on  the 
shoemaker  who  forsook  the  last  and  turned  to  making  poems : 

Es  hat  der  Schuster  Franz  zum  Dichter  sich  entziickt, 
Und  was  er  friUier  that,  das  thut  er  noch — er  flickt  1 

which  may  be  roughly  rendered, — 

Old  cobbler  Wax,  the  poets  he  would  match  ; 
He  changed  his  trade,  and  yet  kept  on — to  patch. 

The  flower  of  the  epigram  came  late  into  the  garden  of  English  literature, 

and  there  remains  much  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  cultivation  before  it  will  be 

brought  to  full  bloom ;  although  it  is  true  there  are  a  few  good  epierams  in  the 

language.    Henry  Parrot,  in  "  Springes  to  catch  Woodcocks"  (1013),  likened 

the  epigram  to  cneese,  in  the  simile, — 

We  make  our  epi^rammes,  as  men  taste  cheese. 
Which  has  his  relish  in  the  last  farewell ; 

which  is  a  woful  fall  from  the  bee  with  its  honey  and  stin^.  Harrington, 
who  was  contemporary  with  him,  is  still  remembered  by  his  Imes, — 

Treason  doth  never  prosper.    What's  the  reason  ? 
For  if  it  prospers,  none  (uuv  call  it  treason. 

John  Owen,  a  Welshman,  an  Oxonian  and  poor  country  school -master,  was 
prolific,  if  not  always  happy.  Among  his  Latin  epigrams,  published  in  1620, 
was  one  which  gamed  for  his  book  a  place  on  the  Index,  and  lost  him  a 
legacy : 
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ji  Petitii  fiiait  Roma,  wb  jmUce  lb  «« : 


a  been  (lu[HUed.") 


Ben  Jonson  in  his  "  Underwooda"  has  many  small  gems  which  might  be 
classed  as  epigrams  in  the  widei  sense  or  (he  word  1  here  are  a  fen  similar 
in  Spenser,  and  many  in  Heirick.  Cowley,  Waller,  Dryden,  Young,  ai|d 
Goldsmith  are  occasionally  successful,  in  a  way,'  in  their  epigrammatical 
atlempts.  Swift's  bludgeon  was  loo  heavy.  It  is  all  gall  and  vioegar  with 
him,  as  in  this  on  his  own  deafness  : 

Dcmf .  giddy,  bdplw,  left  alone. 

To  Ul  my  friendB  h  burden  riowB ; 

No  oioie  I  heu  mv  cburcb'i  IkU 

Thui  if  ii  n 

incredible,  kUcit 


_.._ ....relit 

"  icredible,  id .  . 


Than  Pope,  whose  name  is  identified  with  the  epigratnmatical  spirit  in  our 
literature,  none  has  proved  himself  more  to  the  manner  born.  His  anti- 
thetical couplets  are  a  veritable  siring  of  epigrams,  bat  too  often  have  too 
much  the  characteristic  of  the  hornet  rather  than  the  bee,  and  be  confoDnded 
wit  and  scurrility.  His  epitaph  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  however,  is  worthy  of 
inclusion  in  the  most  select  collection  i 

Nitute  ud  Nuuie'i  Ian  Uiy  bid  in  nighl ; 

God  Hid.  Let  Newion  bc,-uid  ill  wu  light. 
This  epitaph  was  not  en^aved  c 


a  few  hours,  is  commemorated  ii 

H^Ha  ^mT^lM  ape  of'taumu  kind. 
Who  while  be  labored  with  ambiiioiii  luire 
'Id  mimic  deaih,  u  he  had  Dimlcked  life. 
So  well,  or  ralher  ill,  performed  his  pan, 
lliat  Death,  delighied  wiib  bii  wondnui  an. 

The  number  of  lampooning  epigrammatic  verses  directed  against  the  common 
foibles,  the  painting  women  and  the  soporific  parson,  the  rascally  lawyer  and 
the  quack  doctor.  Jhe  miser  and  the  plagiarist,  are  legion,  and  these  topics 
have  been  worn  threadbare  with  them.  Very  few  arc  worth  quoting.  Here 
is  one  by  Samuel  Bishop  which  is  above  the  average : 

for  JuLia'i  haod  apply ; 
Tbe  knave  to  mend  hli  roiniiu  nea. 
The  fool  le  pliue  hii  eye. 
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Ask  you  how  Julia  will  behave? — 

Depend  on't  for  a  rule. 
If  she's  a  fool,  she'U  wea  the  knave, 
^.^  If  she's  a  knave,  the  fool ; 

and  one  on  a  certain  ponderous  gentleman  with  heavy  tread  : 

When  Edwards  walks  the  streets,  the  paviors  cry, 
"  God  bless  you,  sir  I"  and  lay  their  rammers  by. 

Here  are  a  few  more  on  the  most  diverse  subjects : 

Marriage  in  Heaven. 

Cries  Sylvia  to  a  reverend  dean, 

"  What  reason  can  be  given. 
Since  marriage  is  a  holy  thing. 

Why  there  u  none  in  heaven  V* 
"  There  are  no  women,"  he  replied. 

She  quick  returns  the  jest, — 
"  Women  there  are,  but  I'm  afraid 

They  cannot  find  a  priest." 

DOOSLBY. 

Woman. 

When  Adam,  waking,  first  his  lids  unfolds 
In  Eden's  groves,  beside  him  he  beholds 
Bone  of  his  bone,  flesh  of  his  flesh,  and  knows 
His  earliest  sleep  has  proved  his  last  repose. 

Quid  Pro  Quo. 

"  Marriage,  not  mirage,  Jane,  here  in  your  letter : 
With  your  education,  you  surely  know  better." 
Quickly  spoke  my  young  wife,  while  I  sat  in  confusion, 
*' 'Tis  quite  correct,  Thomas  :  they're  each  an  illusion." 

On  the  Picture  of  a  Loquacious  Senator. 

A  lord  of  senatorial  fame 

Was  by  his  portrait  known  ootri^it ; 
For  so  the  painter  played  his  ^ame. 

It  made  one  even  yawn  at  sight. 
"  'Tu  he,  the  same, — ^there's  no  defect 

But  want  of  speech,"  exclaimed  a  flat ; 
To  whom  the  limner,  **  Pray,  reflect 

'Tis  surely  not  the  worse  for  that. 

Anonymous. 

Terminer  sans  Over. 

"  Call  sflence  I"  the  judge  to  the  officer  cries ; 

"  This  hubbub  and  talk,  will  it  never  be  done  ? 
Those  people  this  morning  have  made  such  a  noise. 

We've  decided  ten  causes  without  hearing  one." 

Abundance  of  Fools. 

The  worid  of  fools  has  such  a  store 

That  he  who  would  not  see  an  ass 
Must  bide  at  home,  and  bolt  his  door. 

And  break  his  looking-glass. 

La  Monnoyb. 

The  World. 

'Tis  an  excellent  world  that  we  live  in 

To  lend,  to  spend,  or  to  give  in : 

But  to  borrow,  or  beg,  or  get  a  man's  own, 

'Tis  just  the  worst  world  uiat  ever  was  known. 

The  following  epigram,  composed  in  his  eighteenth  year,  on  his  grand- 
mother's beard,  cost  Coleridge  a  legacy  of  fifty  pounds,  for  "she  had  the 
'barlnrity*  to  avenge  it  by  striking  me  out  of  her  will,"  wrote  the  poet : 
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So  fnal  tl>e  dumu  of  Mn.  Mondvy, 
"nuit  men  gm  rude  ■  klu  ID  ((in  ; 

TU>  »  nrovokHl  the  dune  Ihat  one  (Uy 
To  P^Uu'  power  >hc  did  compliiD. 

Nor  vftbaly  the  addrtHed  bcr  prayer. 
Nor  TunLT  to  tlut  power  ■pplled  ; 

The  EDddeu  bide  ■  length  of  hair 


randCfltriiltt{Tli*). 

n  order  when,  on 

{ed  Lion  Square, 

s  occupant,  he  wrote  the  following  epi^am 

Tbli  bouK,  when  once  ■  Uwyet  dwell. 

How  FKindly  ibe  b-on  age 
Succeed*  the  age  of  bnu  I 

and  the  (allowing  on  "  French  Taste"  Ttom  his  hand  u  excellent : 

Tbe  Frencb  hive  tute  in  ell  diey  da, 

Which  we  ue  quite  vithoill  ; 
Vac  Nature,  that  lo  them  gave  rfU, 

To  ujave  only  gout. 

John  Gibson  Lockhart  produced  Ihe  following  epigram  upon  Lord  Robert- 
wwi,  better  known  as  "  Peler"  or  Patrick  Robertson  : 

Here  Iks  ibt  Chnalian,  juttee,  and  poet  Peter. 

Wbo  broke  the  l>w>  of  God,  ud  nun,  and  men. 
This  he  sent  lo  his  Irtend  as  part  of  a  review,  printed  though  never  published, 
on  ihe  learned  lord's  poem  entitled  "  Italy."    The  second  line  efieclively  de- 
molishes all  Ihe  pretensions  pul  forth  in  the  first.    But  Lockhart  meant  only  a 
jest,  and  as  such,  after  a  lillfe  preliminary  alarm,  it  was  accepted  by  its  good- 


Thomas  Moore  is  responsible  for  the  following  : 

e^'^~^ir. 


II  ipectflationt  the  market  hold*  forth, 
le&Kttb     ■■ 


lo  buy  Marcus  op  al  Ihe  prict 


he  i>  wulh. 


Byron  thought  Samuel  Rogers's  epigram  on  Ward  (Lord  Dudley)  Dni 

Ward  hap  no  hewt,  they  tay  ;  but  1  deny  it. 
He  Juu  a  heart,  and  gets  hit  ipeechei  by  it. 
With  these  may  be  classed  the  epigram  "  on  a  lady  who  kept  her  bank-m 
in  her  Bible:" 

Your  Bible,  madam,  teemj  with  wealth ; 

Willihi  the  leave*  ildoati. 
Delighlliil  i>  the  ucred  leil, 

:  following  spri 
good  I 

unlonunale  lady,  now 

the  other  is  on  a  parvenu : 

Not  one  o(  Lamh'i  choice  < 
SlUI,  in  dkeir  place,  be  glva 
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irhich  is  not  only  a  very  excellent  epigram  of  the  satirical  variety,  but  is  a 
very  good  bilingual  pun  as  well.  To  appreciate  it  one  must  understand  that 
in  the  Frii^qch  culinary  art  "  ^grammeV^  is  the  name  for  chops,  and  that 
hence  **  ^pigrammes  d  agneau"  means  lamb-chops,  as  well  as  epigrams  of 
Lamb. 

In  surveying  the  true  requisites  which  a  developed  literary  taste  demands 
in  the  modern  epigram,  it  must  be  admitted,  much  contrary  criticism  non  con- 
statf  that  besides  the  "  little  mite  of  a  body"  and  the  "  honey"  it  must  have  a 
point,  a  climax  ;  in  other  words,  the  "sting."  The  common  error,  however,  is 
that  the  *' sting"  must  be  biting,  malicious,  or  sarcastic ;  and  in  their  anxiety  to 
provide  their  efforts  with  this  termination  most  of  the  epigrammatists  have 
quite  forgotten  the  "  honey."  The  sting,  while  demanded  by  the  canons  of  the 
art,  need  not  be  malicious  nor  sarcastic ;  it  need  not  even  be  witty. 

If  this  definition  of  the  epigram  excludes  from  the  category  such  exquisite 
bits  as  the  lines  addressed  by  St.-£vremond,  who  could  still  see  charms  m  the 
gifted  Ninon  de  TEnclos  in  ner  later  years, — 

No,  no, — the  season  to  inspire 

A  lover's  flame  is  past ; 
But  that  of  glowing  with  the  fire 

As  long  as  life  wul  last, — 

or  this  in  another  vein,  which  is  given  as  "  a  nearly  perfect  nineteenth-century 
specimen  of  the  fine  old  form  of  Greek  epigram,  which  did  not  depend  upon 
any  particular  point  in  one  part,  but  is  point  all  over :"  it  is  a  distich  on  one 
of  the  Eton  Fellows,^-one  Bethell, — a  well-meaning,  loud,  not  very  solid 
preacher,  who  was  bursar  of  the  college, — 

Didactic,  dxy,  declamatory,  dull. 

The  bursar  Bethell  bellows  like  a  bull, — 

Mathews:  WitandHum^r: 

and  while  we  may  have  to  give  up  Landor's 

On  love,  on  grief,  on  every  human  thing. 
Time  sprinkles  Lethe's  waters  with  his  wing,^ 

and  possibly  even  this, — 

I  will  not  love  I 

These  sounds  have  often 

Biust  from  a  troubled  breast ; 
Rarely  from  one  no  sigh  could  soften. 

Rarely  from  one  at  rest, — 

yet  we  can  still  cite  as  examples  which  satisfy  all  requirements  the  following 
charming  four-line  epigram  by  Aaron  Hill,  a  now  ail-but  forgotten  seven- 
teenth-century poet : 

Modesty. 

As  lamps  bum  silent,  with  unconscious  light. 
So  modest  ease  in  beauty  shines  most  bright ; 
Unaiming  charms  with  ed^e  resistless  fall. 
And  she  who  means  no  mutchief,  <ioes  it  all; 

or  these  fugitive  lines  of  Coleridge  : 

Acquaintance  many,  and  conquaintance  few, 

But  for  inquaintaoce  I  know  only  two, — 

The  friend  I've  wept  with,  and  the  maid  I  woo. 

The  following,  which  we  are  proud  to  claim  as  American,  appeared  in 
the  AUanHc  Monthly  for  1891  : 

Distinction. 

fl 

When  past  Oblivion's  pale  the  throng  upstarts, 
Seek  we  the  shade  and  a  few  quiet  hearts. 

o  27 
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A  RuYMt  OP  Lire. 
Don  ttinli  h  w*i  for  DothiBK  ikKt "  iD-mDfrow" 

The  MBRftem  aldcH  time Guliolicd  with" ioin>w"t 


Opcnion. 

Id  eulf— or  pool — their  rjithom4uie  tbcy  >lak» 
And  itill  limy  Ilrivi:  to  think  whu  they  is  think. 

Nodding  Critics. 

You  HW  good  HomcT  nod  t    But  1  iiw  you  i 
Adccp  yon  wax  I     (Some  uy  thU  I  ikpl,  <aa.) 

In  prcMnting  them,  the  authi>r,  wacning  the  neopbj'le  ai  Ihe  difficulties  to 
be  met  and  overcome  in  composing  a  perfect  epigram,  and  the  caie  he  must 
exercise  to  get  its  ingredients  into  the  composition  in  their  due  proportion, 
gays,  "  For  the  'honey'  without  the  'aling'  results  in  a  diminutive  lyric,  while 
Ihe 'sting' without  the  '  honey' produces  a  mere  philippic  in  two  lines.  If 
the  present  adventurer  shall  be  found  simply  to  have  been  tossed  from  one 
alternate  danger  to  the  other,  at  least  he  begs  to  cover  his  retreat  under  a 

aid,  serviceable,  and  ingenious  borrowing  i' — '"'"'" r  .t  _  ...--- 

is  lacking  :  '  Video  nieliura,  proboque  ;  del 

He  is  probably  too  modest,  for  at  least  o 
have  reserved  to  the  last,  seems  the  ultimate  perfection,  the  very  tubliir 
of  the  epigrammatic  muse :  here  are  Spartan  brevity,  Attic  salt,  a  tittle  body, 
sweel  honey,  and  a  sting  in  the  "  laugh :" 

An  Autograph. 

He  vTvte  dpoD  the  und  hit  ■atoffnpta ; 

BpltapItK,  CoilfMltiea  ot  The  oldest  extant  epitaphs  are  the  Egyptiaa, 
wHlten  on  the  sarcophagi.  But  they  are  brief  and  pointless.  They  give  only 
the  name  and  rank  of  the  deceased,  and  a  prayer  to  Osiris  or  Anubts.  The 
Greek  and  Roman  epitaphs  are  much  more  interesting.  The  former  are  the 
finest  in  Ihe  world.  In  connection  with  the  interior  Roman  they  have  furnished 
the  ^rm  idea  of  most  of  the  mortuary  inscriptions  of  modem  times.  Thus, 
the  lines  of  Leonidas  of  Tarentum,  which,  after  commemorating  Crethon's 
wealth  and  power,  conclude  with  the  reflection, — 

Envied  of  rII,  now  holds  of  all  e  ipazi. — 
have  been  the  fruitful  parent  of  infinite  variations  of  the  same  theme,  as,  for 
example,  in  (he  lines  from  Henry  II. 's  epitaph  ; 

To  nK,  who  thought  Ihc  urth'i  Eitent  too  rnmull 

Now  eight  poor  feet,  a  dutow  i[wce,  ai*  all. 


Hul.uniTei»]  mothsl    Lightly  reu 

On  that  dead  forin. 
Which  when  with  life  Invaled  ne'er  oppreued 

Martial  has  imitated  this ;  and  either  to  Martial  or  Meleager  are  referable 
(he  many  modern  variations  on  the  same  theme,  thus  parodied  in  the  mock 
inscription  to  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  architect  as  well  as  playwright : 

Ueheavy  OBhiin,euth.  rorhc 
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Callimachus  wrote  an  epitaph  on  Saon  which  is  also  well  known  : 

Beneath  this  stone  Acanthian  Saon  lies. 
In  holy  sleep :  the  good  man  never  dies. 

The  last  section  of  the  second  line  has  been  copied  and  recopied  on  tomb- 
stone after  tombstone,  until  it  may  almost  rank  with  such  a  perennial  favorite 
as  "  Afflictions  sore  long  time  he  bore."  Sometimes  the  whole  epitaph  is 
copied,  with  a  change  of  name.  It  is  carved,  for  example,  on  Bishop  Madan's 
tomb,  with  "  pious  bishop"  in  lieu  of  "  Acanthian  Saon."  As  to  the  reiterated 
conceit  in  memorials  to  infants,  that  if  death,  cuts  short  their  joys  it  also  cuts 
short  their  sorrows,  it  has  its  germ  in  an  epitaph  by  Lucian. 

"  Thou  art  not  dead,  but  gone  to  a  better  land,"  from  a  Greek  epitaph  found 
in  Rome,  is  our  "Not  dead,  but  gone  before."  On  the  other  band,  the 
sceptical  "  I  was  not  I  am  not  I  grieve  not,"  reminds  one  of  the  epitaphs 
which  Professor  William  K.  Clifford  composed  for  himself;  and  nothing  in 
any  modern  infidel  is  more  sweeping  than  this  : 

Traveller,  pass  not  by  this  inscription,  but  stand,  and  hear,  and  learn  something  before  you 
pass  on.  There  is  no  tnoat  to  Hades,  no  boatman  Charon,  no  dog  Cerberus,  but  all  the  dead 
are  bones  and  dust  and  nothing  else. 

A  Roman  husband,  after  mentioning  the  years,  months,  days,  and  even 
hours  that  he  and  his  departed  wife  had  lived  together,  concludes,  "  On  the 
day  of  her  death  I  gave  the  greatest  thanks  before  God  and  men."  Is  not 
this  the  direct  ancestor  of  the  much-quoted  epitaph  in  P^re-la- Chaise  ? — 

Ci-git  ma  femme  :  ah !  aue  c'est  bien 
Pour  son  repos,  et  pour  le  mien  ! 

Nay,  that  most  famous  epitaph  in  all  literature,  that  in  which  Shakespeare 
implores  that  his  bones  shall  remain  undisturbed, — 

Good  frend,  for  Jesus  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dust  encloased  heare ; 
Blestebe y  man  y* si>ares  thes stones, 
And  curst  be  he  y*  moves  my  bones, — 

even  this  is  but  a  mild  echo  of  the  terrible  denunciations  which  Roman 
epitaphs  frequently  pronounced  upon  those  who  violated  the  sanctity  of  the 
tomb,  e.g. : 

I  give  to  the  Gods  below  thu  tomb  to  keep,  to  Pluto,  and  to  Demeter,  and  Persephone, 
and  the  Erinnyes,  and  all  the  Gods  below.  If  any  one  sludl  disfigure  thb  sepulchre,  or  ^all 
open  it,  or  move  anything  from  it,  to  him  let  there  be  no  earth  to  walk,  no  sea  to  sail,  but  mav 
he  be  rooted  out  with  all  his  race.  May  he  feel  all  diseases,  shuddering,  and  fever,  and  mad- 
ness, and  whatsoever  ills  exist  for  beasts  or  men,  may  these  light  on  him  who  dares  move 
au^t  from  this  tomb. 

Such  is  the  conservative  tendency  of  the  epitaph-maker  that  even  old  sepul- 
chral forms  were  retained  long  after  they  had  lost  their  significance,  such  as 
the  initials  D.  M.  (Diis  Manibus),  or  the  ejaculation  Siste,  viator,  "  Stop,  pas- 
senger," which  constituted  an  integral  part  of  all  Latin  epitaphs.  The  latter 
lost  its  appropriateness  out  of  Rome,  where  private  burial-places  were  usually 
ranged  along  the  side  of  the  public  roads,  so  that  travellers  to  and  from  the 
Eternal  City  passed  for  miles  through  an  almost  uninterrupted  succession  of 
tombstones. 

For  a  long  time,  also,  the  Roman  language  remained  the  proper  mortuary 
language  both  in  England  and  in  Continental  Europe.  The  few  British  epi- 
taphs that  survive  from  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  are  in  Latin. 
Between  1200  and  1400,  French  epitaphs  are  not  uncommon.  The  oldest 
epitaph  in  English,  found  in  a  church-yard  in  Oxfordshire,  dates  from  the  year 
137a  To  modern  readers  it  would  be  unintelligible,  not  only  from  its  antique 
typography  but  from  its  obsolete  language.  The  first  two  lines  run  as  follows, 
and  they  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  whole :  "  Man  com  &  se  how  schal 
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alle  dcdc  be  :  wen  yow  comes  bad  S  bare  ;  noth  ha»  veil  we  away  fare  :  all'^a 
wcrines  yt  ve  for  caic."  The  iDOdeiii  reading  would  be,  "  Man  come  and  see 
how  shall  all  dead  be  :  when  you  come  poor  and  bare  :  nothing  l\ave  when  we 
away  fare  ;  all  is  weariness  thai  we  for  care."  "— ' 

In  [he  reign  of  Queen  Eliiabeth  the  epitaph  first  began  to  assume  a  diS' 
tinct  literary  character.  But  the  prejudice  in  favor  of  a  dead  language  still 
survived.  In  a  conservative  mind  like  that  of  Dr.  Johnson  it  was  so  deeply 
intrenched,  that  when  Reynolds,  Sheridan,  Warton,  and  others  petitioned 
him  to  write  an  English  inscription  for  Goldsmith's  tomb,  he  indignantly 
replied. "  he  would  never  consent  to  disgrace  the  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey 
with  an  English  inscription," 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  no  small  poverty  of  thought  in  the 
mass  oi  modern  epitaph-writers.  Unly  a  meagre  proportion  make  contribu- 
tions to  literature.  Among  these,  two  l^  Ben  Jonson  stand  pre-eminent.  1'hey 
are  constantly  misquoted.  In  his  collected  works  they  appear  in  endless 
variants.     But  this  is  exactly  how  they  read  on  the  tombs  : 

On  thb  Cdi;ntess  Duwager  or  Pembroke,  sisrBft  to  Sir  PHtLIP 

SiDNEV. 

UDdvmeaih  thii  marble  hcuie 
SLdeey'i  Biter,  Pceibrt^'B  niDther. 


Thu  Ihu  JC  lived  u  all.— Fmirell  I 
Pope's  epitaphs  were  once  highly  admired.      But  Ihey  are  too  cold  and 
artificial  for  the  modem  taste.     Perhaps  the  best  is  that  on  John  Gay,  begin- 
ning,— 

Of  mjurnen  nnilc,  of  ■ffectioDi  mild ; 
In  »it  ■  man,  limpLkity  a  child. 

But  these  opening  lines  are  stolen  from  Dryden  : 

wumon      an  man.    """""^J^  _^'^^  ^1,,,^^^ 

I  dnwDcai: 
Who  ne-cr  knew  joy  bin  frioidibip  ml^hl  djvidi,  ' 

The  last  line  is  derived  from  a  phrase  so  familiar  in  Latin  epitaphs  that  finally 
it  grew,  like  R.  I.  P..  to  be  indicated  stenographically,  thus:  De  Qua  N.  D.  A. 
N.  Mortis.— (i>.,  I>e  qua  nullum  dolorem  accept  nisi  mortis,— "  who  never 
grieved  me  eiicept  by  her  death"). 
Excellent  in  its  way  is  the  following  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton  on  Sir  Albertnt 


Moreton  and  his  wife  : 


>c  wIiIkui  him— liked  H  nol— «sd  dJcd. 
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And  the  following  anonymous  verses  on  an  infant  have  much  merit : 

Just  to  her  lips  the  cup  of  life  she  pressed. 
Found  the  taste  bitter,  and  refused  the  rest. 
She  felt  averse  to  life's  returning  day, 
^~  ^  And  softly  sighed  her  little  soul  away. 

These  quaint  lines  have  a  picturesque  vigor.  They  are,  or  used  to  be,  on  a 
tomb  in  Tiverton  church-yard,  dated  1419 : 

Hoe  hoe  who  lyes  here 

'Tis  I  the  goode  erle  of  Devonsheere 

With  Kate  my  wyfe  to  mee  full  dere 

Wee  lyved  togeatner  fyfty-fyve  yeare 

That  wee  spent  wee  had 

That  wee  left  wee  lost 

That  wee  gave  wee  have. 

A  later  version  is  quoted  in  Addison's  "  Spectator,"  and  many  variants  are  to 
be  found  all  over  England.  Carlyle  was  fond  of  quoting  the  last  three  lines. 
But  they,  too,  come  from  the  Latm  : 

Extra  fortunam  est,  quidquid  donatur  amicis, 
Quas  dederis,  solas  semper  habebis  opes. 

("  Who  gives  to  friends  so  much  from  Fate  secures. 
That  IS  the  only  wealth  forever  yours.") 

Martial. 

Garrick*s  epitaph  on  Quin,  in  the  Abbey  Church  at  Bath,  has  been  copied 
oftener  than  it  has  been  exceeded.  Few  are  entitled  to  rank  in  a  higher 
class: 

The  tongue  which  set  the  table  in  a  roar. 

And  charmed  the  public  ear,  is  heard  no  more ; 

Closed  are  those  eyes,  the  harbingers  of  wit. 

Which  spake  before  the  tongue,  what  Shakespeare  writ. 

Cold  is  tnat  hand  which  ever  was  stretched  forth. 

At  friendship's  call,  to  succor  modest  worth. 

Here  lies  Jambs  Quin  ! — Deign,  reader,  to  be  taught, 

Whate'er  thv  strength  of  body,  force  of  thought. 

In  Nature's  happiest  mould  however  cast, 

To  this  complexion  thou  must  come  at  last  1 

The  last  line  is  especially  famous.  It  has  frequently  been  quoted  as  from 
Shakespeare.  Indeed,  Webster's  Dictionary  attributed  it  to  him.  But  though 
Hamlet's  phrase  is  analogous,  it  is  not  quite  the  same  :  *'  Now  get  you  to  my 
lady's  chamber,  and  tell  her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favor  she  must 
come." 

In  an  essay  on  epitaphs  which  Dr.  Johnson  wrote  for  the  GentUmatCs  Mag' 
atine  (1740),  he  especially  recommends  brevity  and  simplicity.  The  same 
advice  is  hinted  at  in  the  anonymous  epigram, — 

Friend,  in  your  epitaphs  I'm  grieved 

So  very  much  is  said  : 
One-half  will  never  be  believed. 

The  other  never  read. 

*'  O  Rare  Ben  Jonson,"  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  quaint,  as  well  as  simple 
and  briefl  *^Exit  Burbage,''  over  the  grave  of  that  celebrated  actor,  is  shorter 
still,  and  professionally  characteristic  "  Miserrinius,"  on  the  tomb  of  a  name- 
less occupant  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  is  even  more  terse  and  expressive.  On 
a  mouldering  stone  in  an  obscure  country  church-yard  in  the  south  of  England 
may  be  deciphered  the  abrupt  monosyllable  of  three  letters,  **  Fui," — a  con- 
densed memorial  which  cannot  be  paralleled.  The  small  word  of  such  mo- 
mentous meaning  comprises  a  volume  of  wretchedness,  if  the  use  of  the 
preter-perfect  tense  is  intended  to  imply  that  the  desponding  writer  lies  there, 
resolving  into  parent  dust,  without  hope  of  resurrection  or  futurity. 

27* 
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In  (he  epitaph  of  Cardinal  Onuphiio  at  Rome  there  breathes  a  solemn, 

almost  a  bitter,  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  earthly  ^andeur:  "HJc  jacei  umbra, 
cinis — nihil"  ("  Here  lies  a  shadow — lahcs — nothing"). 

Majijr  of  the  monkish  inscriptions  of  the  so-called  dark  ages  H*  especially 
simple  and  effective.  Lord  Byron  copied  two  of  a  very  touching  character 
which  he  found  in  the  Certosa  Cemetery  at  Ferrara :  ■'  Martini  Luigi  implora 
pace,"  "  Lucrezia  Pacini  implora  eterna  quiete."  These  short  sentences, 
so  musical  in  Italian  pronunciation,  contain  doubt,  hope,  and  humility.  The 
dead  were  satiated  with  life,  and  weary  of  the  turmoil  of  eiistence.  All  they 
wanted,  all  they  asked  for,  was  rest.  Here  is  another  Italian  inscription  of 
much  meaning  compressed  into  few  words  :  "  Slavo  liene  ;  per  star  mcglio,  sto 
qui"  ("I  was  well,  I  would  be  better,  and  here  I  am").  A  certain  Lcllo  sums 
up  the  history  of  a  lifetime  in  this  couplet ; 

t"  Lelio  ii  buried  hert  \ 

He  wu  bom,  h*  lived,  he  died."J 

The  annals  of  a  remarkably  uneventful  life  are  similarly  summed  up  In  the 
following  epitaph  in  Kinnel,  Scotland  : 


Adv  nuD  thai  picaw  id  ipeir, 
John  Hill  lioliere. 
Nothing  Id  lift  did  belide  him. 


On  the  tombstone  of  Dr.  Walker,  author  of  a  work  on  "  British  Particles,"  is 
insi^bed 

Hen  Uea  Wallur'i  PuIideL 

Dr.  Fuller's  reads,— 

HertUoFuIlcr'tEulh. 
It  was  this  Fuller  who  remarked  of  Dr.  Caius,  founder  of  the  college  that 
bears  his  name,  "  lew  men  might  have  had  a  longer,  none  ever  had  a  shorter 
epitaph :" 

FuiCaiui. 

But  Mr.  Ma^nnis  ran  him  a  hard  race ; 

Douglas  Jerrold  suggested  an  admirable  epitaph  for  Charles  Knight : 

Good  Knigbl  I 
For  Camden,  the  title  of  his  chief  work  has  been  proposed : 


Going— ^H>^- — GoHsl 
There  is  a  touching  simplicity  in  this  example  from  the  French.    It  is  on  a 
tombstone  in  Auvergne : 

Mnie  vu  Iht  only  child  of  ber  moiher, 

Marie  tl«pi  in  ihliin<e| 
And  Ihe  widow  hu  now  no  cbUd. 

But  neither  originality  nor  simplicity  is  the  rule  in  modern  mortuary  litera- 
ture. The  lef(ends  on  the  average  gravestone  are  either  interminable  repeti- 
tions of  familiar  platitudes,  or  when  original  in  sentiment  are  merely  ludicrous. 
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A  good  collection  of  epitaphs  (btms  one  of  ihe  idobI  amusing  chapters  in  the 
history  Of  human  vanity,  spite,  vulgarity,  and  general  eccentricity. 

The  laudatory,  and  especially  the  self-laudatory,  epitaphe  have  a  perennial 
bsd  nation.  - 

They  began  very  early.      Here  is  one  from  a  slab  of  marble  found  at 

iribcRCva-nsHthDmUEhly  good  woman,  iHfb  «he— bolh  in  refennce  to  rif  hleoiunaa  uid 
tal  ■!]  cribs- wmy>.    BuI,bcinE  tuch.  leoETiojiutrcnini^neitharniin  ihoir  fmai  wlioiD  1  eipected 

■bout  iriut  gnilLudr  Ihty  ihawed  me      Not  they  but  my  uru  pruvided  for  me. 

The  high  praise  which  this  unfortunate  lady  Is  represented  as  claiming  for 
herself  leads  us  to  hope  that  the  epitaph  was  not  fier  oirn  composition,  but 
the  work  of  her  sorrowing  friends,  perhaps  of  those  sons  "  who  had  provided 

Again,  where  an  Athenian  youth  assures  the  reader  of  his  epitaph  that  he 
was  a  sculptor  not  inferior  to  Praxiteles,  we  may  wonder  whether  that  was 
the  young  gentleman's  estitnate  of  himself  or  the  partial  judgment  of  his  fond 

Bui  the  epitaph  of  Przcilius,  a  banker  at  Cirta,  was  at  least  endorsed  by  its 
object  He  informs  us  that  it  was  got  ready  in  his  own  lifetime,  and  there  is 
a  remarkabte  mixture  of  self-satisfaction  and  something  like  gratitude  in  what 
he  Hays  of  himself: 

"I  was  always  wonderfully  trustworthy  and  entirely  truthful,"  he  remarks. 
"  I  was  sympathetic  to  everybody  ;  whom  have  I  not  pitied  anywhere  V  Then 
he  states  that  he  had  a  merry  life,  and  a  long  one :  "  I  celebrated  a  hundred 
happy  birthdays  ;  good  fortune  never  left  me." 

For  lody  bombast  nothing  has  ever  surpassed  the  epitaph  in  Shipley  Church, 
Derbyshire,  England,  in  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  CaryU : 

Hl>  virtus  uin.er°«nd  loFwt,' 

For  KBTmg  'my  iht  lifc  of  one 
Who  (but  for  Fuhion)  n«d>  do  stnne 
To  K<k  tall  pniK.     Hii  wonl  did  dyi, 

The  reader  will  note  the  peculiarity  in 
the  three  nouns   have  to  be  mentally  paired  off  ii 
which   they  govern:   thus,   "view   his   tombe,   reaae   nis   praise,   trace   ms 

But  the  epitaph  which  celebrates  the  virtues  and  the  talents  of  Lady  O'Looney 
is  the  greatest  thing  of  its  sort  in  literature.  Who  does  not  know  it  ?  Who 
is  not  always  willing  to  read  it  over  again  f    It  is  a  thing  of  beauty, — a  joy 


:e  of  BurVe.  comi 


Lady  O'Loooey. 


T3t  cDuvn  of  Lady  Jons, 
li  IbE  lungdom  of  Hemn  : 
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There  Is  a  Taint,  a  very  bint,  anticipation  of  the  great  and  only  Lady 
O'Looney  and  her  epitaph  in  the  churcli  of  Ightham,  near  Sevenoaks,  Kent. 
A  mural  monument  Is  adorned  with  the  bust  of  a  lady  who  was  famaD*  for 
her  needlework,  and  was  tradiljonally  repotted  to  have  written  Jlte  letter  to 
Lord  Monteagle  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  The 
fo)lowing  is  the  inscription  : 

D.  D.  D. 

Ta  the  pruimB  nimc  uid  honouT  <rf  Dime  Dorothy  Selby.  Rdkl  oT 

Sr  WillliBi  Sdby,  Kl.,  iIk  odIt  daughlo  uid  hEln  of  Clurlu  Bonhua,  E^. 

WhoK  ciiritnu  needle  wound  ihE  ibuKd  uije 
WhoK  pen  «7  ued' BDd  lUk^  h^'^rolkd 
WtiDie  arte  dfacltned  ihal  pin.  Aich'.  hud  it  uVeh, 


Pnid«n1ly  timple. 


iln  ibe  y«u     >  Pilgrlmue^  6a. 
of  Ixr        J  R^Rincr.  1^1. 

In  of  ^Id. — ■  cbini  diih, 


But  this  epitaph,  printed  in  three  lines,  appears  in  the  poems  of  Robert 
Wilde,  D.D.  (one  of  the  ejected  ministers  in  t66i).  whence  it  seems  to  have 
been  calmly  conveyed.  It  is  there  called  "An  Epitaph  for  a  Godly  Man's 
Tomb,"  and  had  a  com  pan  ion -piece  entitled  "An  Epitaph  for  a  Wicked 
Man's  Tomb ;" 

Here  liei  Ihe  carcus  of  a  cunid  linner 
Doomed  lo  be  nusEed  for  the  Devil's  dinner. — 

which  apparently  has  not  been  appropriated  to  any  tombstone. 
A  curious  use  of  a  familiar  quotation  for  laudatory  purposes  is  this  .- 
Death  love*  a  thining  marii. 
Id  Ihia  caae  he  bad  It. 
A  very  humble -mi  tided  gentleman,  a  certain  Rev.  Dr.  Greenwood,  had  ■ 
proportionately  high  admiration  for  his  wife,  which  he  thus  expresses  on  her 
lomD  in  Solihull  church-yard,  Warwickshire  : 


Made  her  lo  be  exeened  <he  I^oaiix  of  h 
And  like  thai  bird,  a  vduiie  ahe  did  create 
To  comfort  ihote  her  lo3»  had  made  diico 


n  his  tombstone  in  Sara^ossa : 


:c  or  such  fu 
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ord  ihe  Kine.    When  he  is  ftdi 


ipliments  aa  Ihese  Ihal  the  ghastly 
hat  skulls  grin  at  Ihouehl  of  the  epitaphs  above  their  "  ~ 
on   the  wrung  side  of  Mary  Bond'i     ■■■■'■ 


the  grill  must  be  on  the  wrung 

niunce  of  the  inscriptiuii  on  her  tomb.     Hi 

a  monument  in  HorBley  Down  Church,  Cumber!! 

Hen  lie  Ifac  bodio  of 

Tfaomu  Bond  mod  Muy  hii 

She  wu  lemptnlc,  chuK,  ud  c 

Bui 

She  -wtA  proud,  peevish,  Hod  pv 

Her  hmbind  sod  dilld.  whom  >he  k 
WbUit  the  received  v^ifon  whom  ■ 


9  skull  if  she  has  any  cog- 
>,  as  it  Still  may  be  seen  on 
id,  England ; 


She  «*i  4  profeved 


Imprudeul  io  her  funily. 
hreediug, 


ce  differrace  of  opinioD  u'lditco' 


Would  ucrlfice  ihtJr  ey«  to  a  fuihing  cuidla. 

Happy  with  her  good  qiulititi. 

Much  more  (reguently  muenble  wilh  her 

UHA^f  feiliop^ 

laiDmucb  thu  in  Ituny  yean'  cobibitujao, 

Ue  bid  not  OD  Ibe  whole  enjoyed  two  yrsun 
Of  BUIriniDDiiil  comfoil. 

rmdinx  ihe  had  Int  the  eaeclion  of  her  hus- 
band.  m  well  u  tbe  regard  of  ber  neigb- 

divulged  by  lerveoti. 

She  died  of  vcialioti,  July  »,  iiAg, 

Aged  te  yean. 

Her  vom-oul  huibaod  >urvi>ed  her  four  moothi 

and  IWD  day>.  and  deponed  Ibl>  life 

Id  Ihc  S41h  year  of  hi*  age, 

William  Bond,  brother  to  tbe  deceaaed. 

Erected  tU>  Mooe  u  ■ 

Thai  OKf  may  avoid  Ihe  Infamy  of  Earing 

Their  memonei  banded  down  id  poHoily 

wilh  a  paichoDrk  character. 
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There  is  a  fiunt,  ■  —  .-'    ^jiiddpfaia,  wi'lb  nothing 

A  mur-'  C-^^' 

Lord  ..  :X^'^/'^ 

foil-  j"        „^^--'~^  "^ 

^.^j*,,' '''  .^(i  he  composed  upon  himself,  at  the  ^e 

■^  ^od«ri(x  of  iBlmerina  uiif  gUding.) 

Vcl  Ibe  work  iUcll'  ibtj]  nol  be  loH, 


^,',  epifph  is  not  Original.    It  is  pUgiariied  from  one  Benjunin  Wood- 

B"' ' ^„i  Woudbridge  was  only  one  in  a  long  line  of  successive  imitator*. 

^'^eiiil'"""  '"*  **  "■ember  ot  the  first  graduating  class  of  Harvard  Uni- 

!^if.  ''^    ^''^  epitaph  lie  made  upon  himself  is  thus  quoted  in  Cotton 

rf'TheV*  "  Magnalia  Christ)  Americana,"  a  book  with  whicl)  Franklin  wai 

^mi''«"T  '""'""■  =  ^  |.^,^     ^^,^.      3.^^    ^^1^  ^^^ 


Bui  for  ihe  prcHat  cmir'*  out  oT  da 
'Talll  hiTC  at  lengih  1  lir  more  >ct 
Yen.  ihgugh  with  dull  Ihy  body  » 


T1>  bul  a  word  Ihini  God,  IhE  anal  CreUcr— 
II  ihall  be  done  when  hf  uilh  Jmptimmtur. 

DavU,  in  his  "  Travels  in  America,"  finds  another  source  in  a  Latin  epitaph 
on  the  London  bookseller  Jacob  Tonson.  published  with  an  English  translalioii 
io  the  CttiUtmait't  Mafouiu  for  February,  1736.    This  is  its  conclusion: 

When  Heaven  renewed  ih'  tr^mtl  Uxl, 
'Twu  wlih  rmitat  tew  ptqileiied : 
PloiKd  with  Ihe  cigtr  '«"*  ealUUil, 
And  to  a  lieiur  life  IramUud. 
Bm  IM  to  life  iU>  tufftmuni 
Be  printed  on  [by  mntumim 
Letlihe'— ■ ' -■-.> 
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And  thon  who  many  Htlst  gave 
Should  want  oiu  tiiU  for  this  grave. 
Stay,  passenger,  and  drop  a  tear ; 
Here  hes  a  noted  Bookseller ; 
This  marble  ituUx  here  is  placed 
To  tell,  that  when  he  found  defaced 
His  book  0/  li/tt  be  died  with  grief: 
Yet  be,  b^  true  and  genuine  belief, 
A  new  edition  may  expect. 
Far  more  ttUargtd  and  more  correct. 

The  latest  imitation  in  the  field  is  this  : 

In  affectionate  remembrance  ot 

HENRY  STEVENS, 

Lover  of  Books, 

Bom  at  Bamet,  Vermont,  Aug.  34, 1819, 

The  volume  of  whose 

Earthly  labour  was  closed 

In  London,  February  a8,  1886,  in  the 

Sixty-seventh  year  of  his  a^. 

"  And  another  book  was  opened,  which  is  the  Book 

of  Life." 

Another  famous  epitaph  has  also  been  shown  to  be  a  plagiarism,  that  by 
Matthew  Prior  upon  himself: 

Painters  and  heralds,  by  your  leave. 

Here  lie  the  bones  of  Matthew  Prior, 
The  son  of  Adam  and  of  Eve : — 

Let  Bourbon  or  Nassau  go  higher  I 

Prior  borrowed  his  lines  from  the  following  very  ancient  epitaph  upon  a  tomb- 
stone in  Scotland : 

John  Camagie  lies  here, 

Descended  from  Adam  and  Eve ; 
If  any  can  boast  of  a  pedigree  higher, 

He  will  willingly  give  them  leave. 

Here  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  epitaphs  in  literature,  both  intrinsically 
for  its  stranee  audacity,  and  on  account  of  its  wide  diffusion  and  its  ancient 
pedigree.  It  is  only  one  example  chosen  at  hap-hazard  from  a  thousand 
variants,  in  England,  in  Scotland,  in  the  United  States,  and  in  this  special 
instance  is  copied  from  a  church-yard  in  Aberdeen,  Scotland  : 

Here  lies  I,  Martin  Elmrod ; 
Have  mercy  on  my  soul,  gude  God, 
As  I  would  havejgin  I  were  God, 
And  thou  wert  Martin  Elmrod. 

George  Macdonald  cites  this  epitaph  in  his  novel  "  David  Elginbrod,"  with 
slightly-varying  phraseology : 

Here  lie  I,  Martin  Elginbrodde ; 
Hae  mercy  o'  my  sotu.  Lord  God, 
As  I  wad  do  were  I  Lord  God. 
And  ye  were  Martin  Elginbrodde. 

Now,  in  HoweFs  Letters  is  found  the  following  quatrain,  the  versification  of 
a  passage  in  St  Augustine  : 

If  I  were  Thou,  and  Thou  wert  I, 

I  would  resign  the  Deity, 

Thou  shouldst  be  God,  1  would  be  man — 

Is't  possible  that  Love  more  can  ? 

Even  yet,  however,  we  have  not  come  to  the  perm  of  the  phrase.  In  its 
origin  it  is  not  Western,  but  Eastern  ;  not  centuries,  but  aeons  old.  It  occurs 
over  and  over  again  in  the  Rig- Veda  and  other  sacred  books  of  the  Orient, 
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Vfm  I  Ihnu,  Agni.  >nd  wen  Ihou  1.  Ibis  upiniion  ihclDld  be  [iij filled.— Mirf. 

The  difficuliy  of  iiacing  an  epitaph  to  iia  irue  origin,  even  when  references 
are  eiven  by  the  aiilhoiilies,  is  Bhowii  by  the  following  story  told  by  a  writer  in 
the  English  iVofei  anti  Queries : 

AU  meD  (/.'-,■  BTCKt  many)  have  facHrdof  Mn.  Mutlu,  or  M>rgant,  Gwynn,  ccJebrmted  in 
u  epiuiA  which  tmty  give  u  FDllawi : 

Here  lie  ihe  boDei  or  Mantii  Gwynn, 
Who  wu  lo  very  pure  wilhin. 
She  bnke  Ihe  outer  ihell  of  •In, 

and  found  i1  in  ihne  pnbLLihed  colltctiDEU,  eadt  of  which  givei  a  text  dilTeriDf  iniin  the  other 
iwa.   'For  the  place  of  it  one  collectar,  Mr,  Annutufl  Hut,  hv*  t^tnhridgnhin.      Had  he 

^  I'rri^d']  wu  ei^bled  ID  l^'^'lh  HinHhlL'nkrc'enal^Iy  thai  it  ii'not^bc  found  Ibm 
though  my  THend  hippily  luggesled  that,  ai  N^i  Gwynn  once  had  a  houK  of  her  own  not  far 

I  siippoie  muiI  be  accepted  u  the  original  and  veritable  malrii  frsm  which  Mn.  Manba 
received  her  mvlhical  being.     It  1>  an  eintaph  in  Toddinglon  Chuirli,  BedTordihiie    men- 

viiliMineSZ^"['— ]>iiuir.  a^Dni.  MDCXXXIL,  ilal").^.""  "  '"""  *"'""" 


Whole  purrl 

.letemper'dclaywaa; 

So  fine  that 

it  y  gue.t  betray'd. 

El«the»ul 

egRW»fuiew>thlll 

.utwanle.hri!eof^n. 

In  hei^i™ 

™'d  to  God  ab^; 

In  depth  it  <; 
And  spread 

lid  to  knowledge  movi 
in  brtadib  to  geaenlh 

lu.. 

Before  ■  pioi 

.a  duty  .hind, 

To  Parent.. 

:une.ie  behind. 

On  either  «c 

le  an  eaual  minde. 

Good  10  y  poore,  to  kindred  dean 

Linde,tDrricndjhipcl 

To  nothing  1 

ii  found  in  Chiswick  church-yard,  close  lo  Hogarth's  grave  i 


iam.  SauUI'i  I 
id  Mi  ha  clof 


•y  J* " 

keani 
Eilore  [iltl  Vi 
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The  business-like  epitaphs  combining  puffs  with  pathos  deserve  a  place  by 
themselves.  A  famous  example  is  said  to  have  been  inscribed  by  a  son  to  his 
deceased  Either  somewhere  in  Wiltshire,  England  : 

Beneath  this  stone,  in  hopes  of  Zion, 
Is  laid  the  landlord  of  the  Lion. 
Resigned  unto  the  Heavenly  will. 
His  son  keeps  on  the  business  still. 

An  equally  affectine  inscription  is  said  to  be  found  in  the  cemetery  of  P^re- 
la-Chaise  on  the  tombstone  of  one  Pierre  Cabochard,  a  grocer.  It  closes  as 
follows : 

His  inconsolable  widow 

dedicates  this  monument  to  his  memory, 

and  continues  the  same  business  at  the 

old  stand,  167  Rue  Mouffetard. 

In  the  year  1868  a  Parisian  newspaper  told  this  curious  story  anent  the 
monument : 

A  gentleman  who  had  noticed  the  above  inscription  was  led  by  curiosity  to  call  at  the 
address  indicated.  Having  expressed  his  desire  to  see  the  widow  Cabochard,  he  was  imme- 
diately ushered  into  the  presence  of  a  fashionably-dressed  and  full-bearded  man,  who  asked 
what  was  the  object  of  his  visit. 

"  I  came  to  see  the  widow  Cabochard,  sir." 

"  Well,  sir,  here  she  is." 

"  I  beg  pardon,  but  I  wish  to  see  the  lady  in  person." 

•*  Sir,  I  am  the  widow  Cabochard." 

"  I  don't  exactly  understand  you.  I  allude  to  the  relict  of  the  late  Pierre  Cabochard,  whose 
monument  I  noticed  yesterday  at  the  Pere- la-Chaise." 

"  I  see,  I  see,"  was  the  smiling  rejoinder.  "  Allow  me  to  inform  vou  that  Pierre  Cabochard 
b  a  myth,  and  therefore  never  had  a  wife.  The  tomb  you  admired  cost  me  a  good  deal  of 
money,  and  although  no  one  is  buried  there,  it  proves  a  first-rate  advertisement,  and  I  have 
bad  no  cause  to  r^jet  the  expense      Now,  sir,  what  can  I  sell  you  in  the  way  of  groceries  V 

But  possibly  monument  and  story  were  both  "  faked"  by  this  esteemed  con- 
temporary. This  is  the  more  likely  that  the  monument  in  question  figures  in 
various  collections  of  epitaphs,  witn  so  many  changes  of  name  and  venue  that 
one  is  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  a  myth. 

The  following  probably  belong  to  the  same  category.  The  first  comes 
from  California ;  the  second  is  English,  and  is  said  to  fa!e  in  memory  of  one 
Jonathan  Thompson : 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Jeemes  Humbrick,  who  was  accidenuUy  shot  on  the  bank  of  the 
Pacus  River  by  a  young  man.  He  was  accidentally  shot  with  one  of  the  laige  Colt's  revolvers 
with  no  stopper  for  the  cock  to  rest  on.  It  was  one  of  the  old-fashioned  kind,— brass-mounted. 
And  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

A  good  Husband,  and  affectionate  Father ; 

whose  disconsolate  Widow  and  Orphans 

continue  to  carry  on  the  Tripe  and  Trotter  business 

at  the  same  shop  as  before  their  bereavement. 

Lamb,  in  one  of  his  Letters,  says,  "  I  have  seen  in  Islington  church-yard  an 
epitaph  to  an  infant  who  died  atatis  four  months,  with  this  seasonable  mscrip- 
tion  appended :  '  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be 
long  in  the  land,'  etc.'*  But  this  is  not  so  bad  as  the  quotation  from  Shake- 
speare, "  She  never  told  her  love,"  placed  over  another  infant  of  about  the 
same  age. 

Unintentional  grotesques  of  this  sort  may  be  found  in  every  graveyard 
since  graveyards  were.  Now  and  then  when  we  hear  them  we  have  a 
suspicion  that  they  are  too  good  to  be  true,  but  he  who  has  any  experience  of 
monumental  stupidity  will  hesitate  to  put  limits  to  the  stupidity  it  may  display. 

There  are  de  par  le  monde  a  number  of  epitaphs  the  absurdity  of  which 
consists  in  the  substitution  of  a  wrong  name  for  the  deceased  person,  to 
accommodate  the  exigencies  of  the  poet.     One  of  them  runs  thus : 

28 
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UndctnciUh  thii  iDclcBl  pe* 

lit  tbe  rnuiiu  d  loauliu  BIm. 

Hi!  name  nu  Bkck,  but  thai  wouldu'l  do; 

uid  a.iolhei ; 

Utidenioub  thu  xonc,  aged  IhrettcoR  ud  ten. 
Lie  the  RKUiui  of  Williini  Wood-ben. 
{.hf  Hen,  n«f  Cock— Cock  wuldn'l  come  in  rfaytu) ; 
uid  (till  a  third : 

HcR  lis  iDba  Bumi, 
Wbo  *u  tiled  by,«  ran. 
Hii  Dime  wun't  Bonn,  bul  bl>  ml  nlme  wu  Wood. 
Bui  Wuod  wouldn't  rhyme  with  Gunn,  to  1  Ibou^I  Bunn  would. 
VTe  confess  we  are  sceptical  about  the  authenticity  of  these  various  r 
u  aUo  of  the  epitaph  on  the  architect  Trollope  ; 
Hete  Uei  Willi«ni  TroUope, 


I   the  sweet   agricultural  simplidtj  which 


Fur  Ibe  wbeel  of  ■ 


A  facetious  story  is  lold  in  some  quarters  o 
a  workbouafe  was  to  be  buried  in  Ihe  most  ei 
proposed  to  inscribe  over  his  tombstone, — 


Gramoiar  gives  way  in  the  following  (o  high  poetical  and  moral  consider- 


In  the  church-yard  of  SL  John,  Worcester,  there  is  an  epii 
brevity  be  the  soul  of  wit,  has  high  claim  to  thai  character, 
meni  of  the  verb  is,  at  all  events,  original.     It  reads  thus  : 


le  miscellaneous  grotesques : 

In  Childwall  Parish,  England. 

HcR  liet  me  Had  my  tbn«  daogbtcn. 


If  we 
W.» 

kid  itiKli  lo  Epuin  uJu 
otildn'tbeiniheKhe™™nlo. 

Fkom  a  Nbw  Hampshii 

To  nil  my  ftiendi  I  bid  ad 

IE  CHURCH-VARDt 

««tDdrinV. 
quicdet-D  ■  wink. 

Sheli«d.lifeo(»i. 
liapcoriblemKdiiDinc 
"  Go  ibou  ud  do  Ukew 

On 

ine." 

AN  East  Tenmbsses  Lady. 

1  died  oT  Ibe  cboteia  morbui,  uuied  by  ei 
■1  tbe  euly  nse  of  II  yeui,  ;  monibl,  ud 
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From  Thetford  Church- Yard. 

My  grandfather  was  buried  here. 

My  cousin  Jane,  and  two  uncles  dear 

My  father  perished  with  inflammation  in  the  thighs. 

And  my  sister  dropped  down  dead  in  the  Minones ; 

But  the  reason  why  I'm  here  interred,  according  to  my  thinking. 

Is  owing  to  my  good  living  and  hard  drinking. 

If,  therefore,  good  Christians,  you  wish  to  live  long. 

Don't  drink  too  much  wine,  orandy,  gin,  or  anythmg  strong. 

At  Augusta,  Maine. 

—After  Life's  Scariet  Fever 
I  sleep  well. 

From  Cornwall,  England. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Gabriel  John, 
Who  died  in  the  year  one  thousand  and  one ; 
Pray  for  the  soul  of  Gabriel  John, 
You  may,  if  you  please,  or  let  it  alone. 

For  it's  all  one 

To  Gabriel  John, 
Who  died  in  the  year  one  thousand  and  one. 

From  Portbury  Church- Yard,  near  Bristol. 

My  forge  and  anvil  are  reclined. 
My  bellows  they  have  lost  their  wind. 
My  shop  and  hammer  are  decayed. 
And  in  the  dust  my  vice  is  laid. 
Mv  fire's  extinct. 

My  coal  is  gone, 
Mv  nails  are  drove. 
My  work  is  done. 

Bulls  are  not  at  all  infrequent  on  tombstones.     Here  Is  one  that  reappears 

in  so  many  different  ways  that  one  cannot  help  suspecting  some  at  least  to  be 

manufactured.    This  particular  instance  is  credited  to  a  graveyard  in  Oswego, 

New  York : 

Here  lies  my  two  children  dear. 
One  in  Ireland,  and  the  other  here. 

Here  are  a  few,  a  very  few,  of  its  many  variants.    The  first,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly genuine,  may  be  the  parent  of  all  the  others : 

At  Belturbet,  Ireland. 

Here  lies  John  Hijg^lev,  whose  father  and  mother  were 

drowned  in  their  passage  from  America. 
Had  they  both  lived,  they  would  have  been  buried  here. 

Unidentified. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  John  Mound, 
Lost  at  sea  and  never  found. 

At  Llanymynech,  Montgomeryshire. 

Here  lies  John  Thomas 

And  his  children  dear ; 
Two  buried  at  Oswestry, 

And  one  here. 

In  Oxfordshire. 

Here  lies  the  body  of  John  Eldred, 
At  least  he  will  be  here  when  he  is  dead : 
But  now  at  this  time  he  is  alive. 
The  14th  of  August,  'sixty-five. 

The  following  look  Irish,  but,  like  those  just  quoted,  are  of  Saxon  origin : 

Ah,  cruel  Death  I  why  so  unkind. 

To  take  her,  and  leave  me  behind? 

Better  to  have  taken  both  or  neither. 

It  would  have  been  more  kind  to  the  survivor  I 


"  'V*'a 
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At  St.  Andrew's,  Plvmouth. 

Her  lid  ibc  body  of  jHmet  VernoD,  Efq,,  ofUj  nrvivu;  «d  of  Adniinl  Vcniifl :  dl 
ijdjuly,  i;jj. 

At  Montross,  1757. 

Hen  lyei  <he  Bodeyi  of  Gtorge  VouBg  ud  lube]  Goihric.  ud  ill  Ihtlr  PDueril^  Ibl  tu 
Ihu  fifty  yvan  bAcknrd*. 

Occasionally  it  has 
be  nrillen  to  order.     They  have  n 
resiflts.     A  German  papei  once  canvasMd  in  this  way  for  in  ippropriite 
■criplion  lo  Bismarck.      Bui  all  Ihe  essays  sent  in  were  rejected.     A   com- 

Etition  or  the  same  sort,  having  General  Wolfe  as  its  subject,  is  Temem- 
red  tO'day  only  because,  among  oltiers,  it  brought   onl  this  utoniititng 

He  DuiKbtd  wiihout  drod  or  feut 

And  vrbfti  WM  rt muliable— uy,  very  uiticular-- 
He  ctimbed  up  rodu  Ibat  were  perpcDdiculw. 

.  .  Sternhold  Oakes  oflered  a  reward  for  the  best  epitaph  for  hit 
Several  tried  for  the  prize,  but  they  flattered  him  too  much,  he 
:  last  he  undertook  it  himself;  and  the  following  was  the  result : 

Heie  li»  the  body  of  Sunhold  Oikei, 
Who  lind  ind  died  like  other  blki. 

That  was  satisfactoiy,  and  the  old  gentleman  claimed  and  received  hit  own 

The  following  was  composed  by  three  Scotch  friends,  to  whom  the  person 
commemorated  had  left  a  legacy,  with  the  hope  expressed  that  they  would 
honor  him  by  some  record  of  their  regrets.  The  first  friend  comiKxed  the 
line  which  naturally  opened  the  epitaph, — 

Pisvon  Peter  PuttoKn  was  Pravoel  of  Dimdee. 
The  second  added, — 

ProioH  Peter  Pittenon.  here  lies  he. 
The  third  could  suggest  no  other  conclusion  than, — 
HalMujih  I  Hillelujeet 
Intentional   drolleries  frequently  take  the  forms  of  puna.      Among  these 
should  rank  the  epitaph  on  Mr.  Foote,  of  Norwich  : 

For  Doith  hAth  now  ODe  foot  within  the  prnve  ; 


also  the  &mous  one  of  Sir  John  Strange ; 
That  in  Stnmgc  I 
A  "  happy  conceit"  it  was  doubtless  thought,  in  1640,  to  wrib 
of  Parliament  named  White, — 

Here  lie*  a  John,  it  buRiiiHE,  ihinine  lufat, 
Who«  tune,  life,  utioDi,  eU  elilie  w^  <VhUe  I 
The  following  is  by  Swift  on  the  Earl  of  Kildare  : 

Who  killed  Kildarct     Who  dared  Kildire  to  VUIT 
Death  killed  Kddare—vho  due  kill  whom  he  will. 

Here  are  a  few  miscellaneous  examples,  the  first  on  a  Mr.  I 
Wonna  arc  bait  for  fiib ;  but  hete'i  a  luddeo  change : 
Fith  ia  bait  for  wonna — if  not  that  paailllj[  itrmnceT 
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On  William  Button,  in  a  church -yard  near  Sanbury  : 

O  sun,  moon,  stars,  and  ye  celestial  poles  1 
Are  gnves,  then,  dwindled  into  Button-holes? 

On  Foote,  the  comedian  : 

Foote  from  his  earthly  stage,  alas !  is  hurled ; 
Death  took  him  oflf,  who  took  off  all  the  world. 

Teague  O'Brien's  epitaph  on  himself  in  Ballyporeen  church-yard  has  a  rol* 
licking  sort  of  humor : 

Here  I  at  length  repose. 

My  spirit  now  at  aise  is. 
With  the  tips  of  my  toes 
And  the  pcnnt  of  my  nose 

Tumea  up  at  the  roots  of  the  daisies. 

The  following,  "  On  a  woman  who  had  an  issue  in  her  leg,"  is  amusing, 
though  probably  apocryphal : 

Here  lieth  Margaret,  otherwise  Meg, 
Who  died  without  issue,  save  in  her  leg. 
Strange  woman  was  she  and  exceedingly  cunning. 
For  while  one  leg  stood  still,  the  other  was  running. 

This  pleasing  tribute  to  departed  worth  is  credited  to  a  South  Carolina 

graYeyard : 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Robert  Gordin, 

Mouth  almighty  and  teeth  accord! n' ; 

Stranger,  tread  lightly  over  this  wonder. 

If  he  opens  his  mouth,  you  are  gone,  by  thunder  I 

Another  grossly  personal  attack  is  English  : 

'  Reader !  whoe'er  thou  be.  oh,  tread  not  hard. 
For  Tadlow  lies  all  over  this  church  yard. 

The  allusion,  of  course,  is  to  the  dead  man's  unusual  obesity.  The  following, 
which  has  a  curious  verbal  analogy,  must  be  taken  in  a  totally  different  sense, 
as  a  fling  at  a  noble  profession  : 

Here  lie*  the  corpse  of  Dr.  Chard, 
Who  filled  the  half  of  this  church-yard. 

Here  is  a  still  more  unpardonable  attack  on  a  lady,  possibly  of  those  loqua- 
cious tendencies  too  often  harshly  attributed  to  her  sex : 

Here  rests  in  silent  clay 

Miss  Arabella  Young, 
Who  on  the  sist  of  May 

Began  to  hold  her  tongue. 

^*  This  is  as  bad  as  the  unkind  hint  conveyed  in  the  following,  in  a  church- 
yard near  Newmarket : 

Here  lies  the  body  of  Sarah  Sexton, 

Who  never  did  aught  to  vex  one. 

Not  like  the  woman  under  the  next  stone. 

A  special  malignity  is  attributable  to  the  last  line  by  the  explanation  that 
the  lady  under  the  next  stone  was  the  first  wife  of  Thomas  Sexton,  and  Sarah 
was  his  second. 

The  following  attacks  the  reputation  of  a  whole  parish.  It  is  in  St  George's 
church-yard,  Somerset : 

Here  lies  poor  Charlotte, 
Who  died  no  harlot. 
But  in  her  virginity. 

Though  just  turned  nineteen. 
Which  within  thu  vicinitv 

Is  hard  to  be  found  and  i 

28» 
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Domestic  troubles  have  been  laid  bare  on  the  lombstone  from  the  tim 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Here  is  a  piece  of  atrocious  doggerel  to  be  te( 
Selby  church-yard,  in  Yorkshire : 

Hoc  lid  my  HiTt,  i  mA  ibtUfn  ud  ■  ilinw . 

If  I  uid  1  rcERUsd  l»r  1  iliDULd  Jic  (oo. 


itlle  ipol  li  thE  joy  of  m 
ot  gritved.  my  deuvtt  Ul 


No  man  laii()i>,  ud  uo  DUD  cria; 
Whm  the '9  goae,  or  how  the  bra, 
Ndbody  knawi.  and  nulndy  caita. 

Bui  dead  ai  a  daor-nal!,  and  God  be  UudUi. 
In  the  following  the  tables  are  turned : 

Here  Iki  Ibe  body  oC  Uary  Ford. 
Who«!  •<»],  we  mai,  i>  viib  ihE  Lord : 
Bui  H  foe  h<U  >be'>  ctinnd  ihii  life. 
'Ttl  belter  Ihan  bring  Jokn  Ford't  wife. 

Is  the  satire  in  the  following  examples  intentional  t 
Maiia  Brown,  wife  of  Timoihy  Brown,  and  eighcy  yean.    She  lived  with  ber  hu 
liriy  yeui,  and  died  In  ih'^  confidenl  hope  o7a  bttler  iife. 

Hen  lis  Bernard  Ughlfbol,  who  »u  ■aldenielly  killed  in  Uie  brty-Gfth  ytu  of  hi 


IS  terse  as  it  is  amtuguoas.    It  is  f 


a  tombstone  ii 


And  with  this  may  be  paired  the  awful  statement  a 
County,  New  York : 

Johobunu. 
To  conclude :  In  many  portions  of  England  people  whose  reUliTes 
too  poor  to  purchase  monumental  space  within  the  church  itself  wen 
quently  buried  outside  the  door.    The  following  epitaph  was  a  favorite 
tbis  class  of  corpses ; 

Here  I  Ik  ai  ihe  chiuch  door. 


-elli< 
When  I  r 


III 


u  wum  aTih^ 

detected  the  latent  ambiguity  in  this  epi 
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From  a  Spirit  Within. 

'Tis  true,  old  sinner,  there  you  lie, 
'Tis  true  you'll  be  as  warm  as  I ; 
But,  restless  spirit,  why  foretell 
Thftt  when  you  rise  you  11  go  to  H — f 

An  analogous  story  is  that  of  the  gravestone  bearing  the  simple  inscription,-— 

My  little  Johnny  has  gone  to  heaven ; 

which  one  morning  was  found  tagged  with  the  irreverent  addition, — 

You  cannot  always  sometimes  tell  : 

Your  little  Johnny  may  have  gone  to  H — . 

Bra  of  Good  Feeling;  a  phrase  which  originated  with  Benjamin  Russell, 
editor  of  the  Boston  Centinel^  on  the  occasion  of  President  James  Monroe's 
visit  to  Boston  in  181 7,  the  first  year  of  his  administration.  It  was  caught 
up  by  the  press  generally,  and  has  passed  into  history  as  characterizing  the 
entire  epoch  of  eight  years  during  which  Monroe  was  chief  magistrate.  But 
the  good  feeling  was  rather  apparent  than  real.  The  animosities  and  excite- 
ments of  the  war  of  18 1 2  had  now  subsided,  and  the  internal  dissensions  in 
the  then  Republican  party,  which  eventually  culminated  in  the  split  between 
Jacksonites  and  Adamsites,  had  not  as  yet  disturbed  the  surface  of  the  political 
maelstrom. 

Brin  go  Bragh  (*'  Erin  forever"),  the  ancient  war-cry  of  the  Irish. 

Warnaies,  meant  originally  to  keep  the  fighting-men  aware  of  the  place  of  their  own  clan  in 
battle  or  when  scattered  in  woo<is  and  hills,  came  down  to  the  baronial  period,  and  were  used 
by  the  Anglo-Norman  nobles  out  of  consideration  for  their  Gaelic  retainers.  The  commonest 
shout  was  some  name  of  famous  place  or  famous  man  with  the  addition  "aboo,"  a  word  well 
fitted  for  the  clamor  of  a  band  of  fiehters,  being  at  once  more  musical  and  less  wearying  to 
the  voice  than  our  "  hurrah."  The  Rildare  retainers  cried,  "  Crom  aboo  \"  in  honor  of  Crom 
Castle,  a  citadel  in  Limerick  County,  originally  a  stronghold  of  the  O'  Donovans,  which  one 
of  the  intrusive  Geraldine  families,  named  after  the  town  of  Kiidare,  occupied  while  tumins 
Irish.  The  O'Neills  cried  out, "  Lawv  dareg  aboo  !"  because  the  Lawv  dareg,  or  Red  Hand, 
was  the  badge  of  the  family  and  clan.  The  O'Briens  cried.  "  Lawv  Laider !"  or  "  Laudir 
abool"  or  "Strong  Hand  aboo!"  The  translator  of  Geoffrey  Keating's  *'  History  of  Ire- 
land" suggests  as  the  meaning  of  "  aboo"  the  Irish  word  "  booa,"  victory ;  but  analogy  would 
point  rather  to  "  boa"  {**  beotha"),  lively,  awake,  spirited,  when  "  aboo"  would  be  an  ex- 
clamation lUce  the  Frencn  aitrtt  I  and  vive  !  A  parallel  in  Irish  is  the  well-known  "  Erin  go 
bra  I"  ("  Erin  till  judgment  day  I")  where  "  go  bra" — forever — implies  the  same  idea  of  livine 
which  the  word  "beotha"  actually  contains,  since  the  latter  is  the  Celtic  equivalent  of  Greek 
hio*.  **  Yabu  1"  is  the  exclamation  of  Tartar  horsemen  when  urging  their  steeds  forward. 
While  on  this  topic  it  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  this  Irish  word,  or  its  Welsh  equivalent, 
"yu  byw,"  corrupted  to  "boo"  and  "boh,"  is  found  in  our  colloquial  expression,  "He 
doesn't  dure  say  boo  to  a  goose  :"  in  other  words,  he  is  too  cowardly  to  sound  his  war-cry  in 
the  presence  of  the  most  peaceful  of  creatures. — Charlbs  an  Kav,  in  the  Century, 

What  is  the  object  of  all  government?  The  object  of  all  government  is  roast  mutton,  pota- 
toes, claret,  a  stout  constable,  an  honest  justice,  a  clear  highway,  a  free  chapel.  What  trash 
to  be  bawlhig  in  the  streets  about  the  Green  Isle,  the  Isle  of  the  Ocean,  the  bold  anthem  of 
Erin  go  Bragn !  A  iar  better  anthem  would  be  Erin  so  bread  and  cheese,  Erin  go  cabins  that 
will  keep  out  the  rain,  Erin  go  pantaloons  without  holes  in  them ! — Sydney  Smith. 

Bripuit  cgbIo  ftdmeii,  sceptrumque  tyrannis  (L.,  "He  snatched  the 
lightnmg  from  heaven  and  their  sceptre  from  tyrants**),  the  epigraph  written 
by  Turgot  for  Houdon's  bust  of  Franklin.  It  may  be  an  alteration  from  the 
line  oat  of  the  "  Anti- Lucretius"  of  Cardinal  de  Polignac,  i.  v.  96, — 

Eripuit  fulmenque  Jovi  Phceboque  sagittas, — 

or  may  have  been  suggested  by  the  "  Astronomica"  of  Manilius,  a  Latin  poet 
OODtemporary  with  Virgil, — 

Eripuit  Jovi  fulmen  viresque  tonandi, — 

or  it  may,  as  is  more  likely,  have  been  original,  and  suggested  only  by  the 
discovery  of  Franklin  and  the  historic  facts  of  his  life.    This  is  all  the  more 
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probable  since  Condorcet,  (he  biographer  of  Turgot,  informs  us  that  the  lines 
as  tirsi  wHtlen  (in  1778)  read,  "Eripuit  coelo  fulmen,  utex  sceptra  Ijrrannis." 
At  this  time,  the  snatching  of  the  sceptre  from  the  tyrant  was  a  thing  to  be 
wished  for,  piobablji,  and  prophesied,  but  was  not  yet  an  accomplished  &ct. 
The  authorship  of  the  epigraph  has  been  claimed  for  Barun  Ttenck  bjr  a 
writer  in  GarUnlembe  for  I063,  in  a  paper  on  the  last  hours  of  Ihat  states- 
man. He  states  that  Ihc  baron  asserted  at  his  trial  before  the  Revolution- 
ary Tribunal  of  Paris,  July  9,  1 794,  that  he  made   Franklin's  acquaintance  in 

England  in  1774,  and  thai  Ihe  lines  usually  at--' -'  -  "^ "  -  '- 

"  ""         '     '  nothing  0 

ench  ("  II  flte  au  ciel  le  foudre  ct  le  sceptre 
aui  tyrans")  by  a  poor  creature  named  F^lii  Nogaret,  an  almanac'poet,  who 
sent  it  10  Franklin  with  much  adulatory  commenlary,  asking  his  opinion  of  the 
translation.  In  his  reply,  which  may  be  found  in  Fourniet's  "  L'Espril  des 
Autres,"  Franklin  claimed  10  be  (00  little  uf  a  connoisseur  of  the  subtleties 
of  the  French  tongue  lo  sit  in  judgment  on  the  "  po^sie  qui  doil  se  trouver 
dans  ce  vers"  (a  very  subtle  phrase,  which  might  be  interpreted  either  as  "  Ihe 
poetry  which  u  10  be"  or  as  "  the  poetry  which  ou^l  10  be  found  in  this 
verse  I .    However,  as  to  Ihe  original  Lalin,  he  wished  to  call  attention  to  two 

Noiwitluuipdinc  my  eipcriiuFDU  wiEh  elecuicily,  the  ihunder-bolt  contipua  lt>  fbll  uoder 

When  the  death  of  Franklin  was  announced  in  the  French  National 
Assembly,  Mitabeau,  in  moving  that  the  Assembly  go  into  mourning  out 
of  respect  for  his  memory,  spoke  of  him  as  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race. 
He  declared, — 

Aotiquiry  would  have  raiKd  ■llus  lo  ihii  migbly  Ecniiu,  who,  id  ihe  ulviuiUgc  of  muk- 
klDd,  coDjpaHLng  in  hia  mind  thr  bf:>vcTu  adeI  the  cuih,  wai  Able  10  jnuba  Alike  tbnnder- 

A  humorous  play  upon  the  words  of  the  inscription  is  contained  in  the  fbt- 


■  flouing  ii,  bul  wbal  Love  ii, 


^  .     Thai  il  pouible,  for  ■!  the  diDmeDt  of 

or  Ihc  beloved  one.  AhT  (big  lightniDg  ia  (be  moat  denniciive  t£  all,  and  I  shall  esteem  him 
who  can  bnd  ■  conducfor  for  il  hJBber  (tuD  Fraoldjn.  Ob  thai  there  might  be  liIlLe  lightning- 
todj  which  would  conducl  the  veadful  gte  el^ewhcie.  I  fear,  however,  that  little  Amor 
cannot  be  ai  easily  robbed  of  hii  arroiva  aa  Jupiter  of  hia  liEbtninx  or  the  tyranD  of  their 
•cepue.— HuHi :  SiUMldtT'i  Dit  BStitroimJJiaa. 

Erotic  Bohool,  a  name  applied  (nVra  188G)  by  American  newspaper 
critics  to  a  group  of  writers  who  consciously  or  unconsciotisly  rebelled  against 
the  rigid  conventionalities  established  by  the  Mrs.  Gruiidys  of  literature. 
Such  rebellion  had  been  in  the  air  lon^  before  (heir  advent ;  indeed,  in  Eng- 
land il  had  already  taken  formal  shape  m  the  poems  and  novels  of  the  Fleshly 
School  (f.  v.)  and  ils  successors.  That  school  was  a  practical  indorsement 
of  Ihe  protest  made  by  Thackeray,  and  after  him  by  Henry  James,  by  Ouida, 
and  by  others,  (hat  ar(  was  foolishly  fettered  and  limited  through  (00  eager 
deference  to  Ihe  assumed  ingenuous  ignorance  of  the  Young  Person.  "  Since 
(he  author  of  Tom  Jones  was  buried,"  such  are  Thackeray's  words,  "  no  writer 
of  fiction  among  us  has  been  permitted  to  depict  to  his  utmost  power  a  Man. 
We  mus[  drape  him  and  give  him  a  certain  conventional  simper.  Society  will 
not  tolerate  Ihe  Natural  in  our  art."  Perhaps  in  seeking  for  the  Natural,  the 
Fleshly  School  went  too  far.  Perhaps  Wall  Whitman,  the  first  American 
eiijonent  of  the  theory,  went  too  fat.  Il  is  part  of  the  folly  of  the  untruth 
which  lies  in  suppression,  that  il  provokes  ihe  untruth  of  overstalement,  thai 
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hypocrisy  may  beget  open  shamelessness.  But  the  Erotic  School  in  America, 
save  among  certain  vulgar  and  now  forgotten  mercenaries  who  followed  the 
lead  of  the  leaders  when  they  fancied  it  gave  them  a  chance  for  booty  and 
notoriety, — the  Erotic  School  in  America  never  imitated  the  fiercer  vagaries 
of  the  English  School.  They  only  claimed  the  privilege  of  art  to  paint  life  as 
they  saw  it  Am^lie  Rives,  Edgar  Saltus,  Gertrude  Atherton,  and,  on  a  lower 
level,  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  all  of  whom  have  been  roughlv  grouped  together 
under  the  convenient  heading,  are  persons  of  sincere  aim.  With  varying 
degrees  of  genius  or  talent,  they  |have  established  a  precedent  which  must 
eventually  be  accepted. 

XSrrors,  like  strawa,  upon  the  surface  flow.  From  the  Prologue  to 
Dryden's  "  All  for  Love  :" 

EJTors,  like  straws,  upon  the  surface  flow : 

He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below. 

The  figure  had  previously  been  used  by  Bacon.  In  enumerating  the  errors 
which  have  retarded  the  advancement  ot  learning.  Bacon  says, — 

Another  error  is  a  conceit  that  .  .  .  the  best  has  still  pievailed  and  suppressed  the  rest : 
so  as,  if  a  man  should  begin  the  labor  of  a  new  search,  he  were  but  like  to  light  upon  some- 
what formerly  rejected,  and  by  rejection  brought  into  oblivion ;  as  if  the  multitude,  or  the 
wisest  for  the  multitude's  sake,  were  not  ready  to  give  pass^ige  rather  to  that  which  is  popu- 
lar and  superficial,  than  to  that  which  is  sulMUniial  and  profound  :  for  the  truth  is.  that  time 
seemeth  to  be  of  the  nature  of  a  river  or  stream,  which  carrieth  down  to  us  that  which  is  light 
and  blown  up,  and  sinketh  and  drowneth  that  which  is  weighty  and  solid. — Advancement  of 
Learning t  Book  I. 

An  amusing  variant  of  the  idea  is  the  jest  of  Home  Tooke.  To  his  brother, 
who  had  been  more  prosperous  than  himself,  John  Home  Tooke  remarked 
that  they  had  reversed  the  natural  order  of  things,  for  **^<w  have  risen  by  your 
gravity  :  I  have  sunk  by  my  levity  y 

Though  some  make  light  of  libels,  yet  you  may  see  by  them  how  the  wind  siis;  as  take  a 
straw,  and  throw  it  up  into  the  air,  vou  shall  see  by  that  which  way  the  wind  is,  which  you 
shall  not  do  by  casting  up  a  stone.  More  solid  things  do  not  show  the  complexion  of  the  ume 
so  well  as  ballads  and  libels. — Sbldbn  :   Ttxble  •  Talk  :  l.ibeU. 

In  the  shipwreck  of  the  state,  trifles  float  and  are  preserved,  while  everything  solid  and 
valuable  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  is  lost  forever. — Letters  0/  Junius. 

Errora,  Vulgar.  One  of  the  most  delightful  books  ever  written  is  that 
which  its  author  styled  "  Pseudoxia  Epidemica,"  but  which  is  more  usually 
known  as  "Browne*s  Vulgar  Errors," — a  rather  misleading  title,  as  the  errors 
which  it  treats  of  are  the  public's,  and  not  Sir  Thomas  Browne's.  The  good 
knight,  who  was  still  sufficiently  conservative  to  believe  in  witches,  goes  seri- 
ously to  work  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  phoenix,  the  chimera,  and  the  griffin, 
and  to  expose  such  fallacies  as  that  man  has  one  less  rib  than  woman  ;  that 
Mahomet's  tomb  is  suspended  in  air  between  loadstones  artfully  contrived 
above  and  below  ;  that  storks  will  only  live  in  republics  and  free  states ;  that 
a  salamander  lives  in  the  fire ;  that  children  would  naturally  speak  Hebrew ; 
that  men  weigh  more  before  meat  than  after,  and  dead  than  alive  ;  that  Friar 
Bacon  made  a  brazen  head  which  spoke ;  that  Hannibal  ate  through  the  Alps 
with  vinegar  ;  that  crystal  is  ice  strongly  congealed.  Some  of  these  errors 
seem  vulgar  enough  in  all  conscience,  vet  mighty  names  in  science  and  the- 
ology had  once  upheld  them.  Seneca,  for  example,  Thucydides,  St.  Basil,  St. 
Augustine,  St  Gregory,  and  St.  Jerome  are  all  advocates  for  the  ice-theory  of 
crystals,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Pliny  and  others  denied  it. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  professor  of  electricity,  we  are  told,  was  demonstrating 
before  an  audience  and  failed  to  produce  the  expected  result.  '*  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  he  thereupon  remarked,  "  every  experiment,  if  properly  made, 
proves  something ;  if  it  doesn't  prove  what  you  intended,  it  proves  the  oppo- 
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site."  ThU  great  truth,  obvious  aa  it  aeema,  is,  after  all,  of  very  recent  dii- 
covery.  It  is  aslunishing  how  readily  the  philosophers  of  old  accepted  state- 
ments which  might  al  once  have  been  proved  or  disproved  by  the  test  of 
experiment. 

Thus,  Aristotle  took  it  for  granted  that  a  pot  full  of  ashes  will  contain  aa 
much  water  as  it  would  without  [hem,  and  nobudy  seems  to  have  questioned 
the  statement  until  Sir  Thomas  Browne  seriously  made  repeated  tests  which 
proved  it  to  be  untrue.  The  reader  will  doubtless  remember,  in  this  connec- 
tion, the  old  story  told  sometimes  of  James  I.  and  sometimes  of  other  mon- 
archs,  that  he  called  together  a  council  of  philosophers  to  discuss  the  question, 
"  Why  is  it  that  a  vase  will  contain  as  much  water  if  a  herring  Ik  placed 
therein  as  it  would  without  the  herring  P"  and  after  the  learned  men  had  given 
sundry  ingenious  answers  to  the  query,  he  bade  them  try  if  indeed  it  were  Su, 
and,  lo  1  a  herring  placed  in  a  vase  fuli  uf  water  made  it  overflow. 

Pliny  asserted  that  the  diamond  will  prevent  the  attraction  of  the  loadstone 
if  placed  between  it  and  a  piece  of  iron  ;  and  although  the  problem  was  one 
capable  of  ready  solulinn  by  experiment,  he  went  on  to  ascribe  the  same 
quality  lo  the  garlic  The  loadstone,  indeed,  attracted  towards  itself  the 
most  preposterous  fables,  which  it  was  left  for  Sir  Thomas  Browne  to  expose. 
Thus,  it  was  asserted  that  when  burnt  ii  gives  off  an  intolerable  stench ;  that 
if  preserved  in  certain  salts  it  has  the  power  of  attracting  gold,  even  out  of 
the  deepest  wells ;  thai  some  kinds  of  loadstone  attract  only  by  night ;  that 
one  ounce  of  iron  and  ten  ounces  of  loadstone  produce  a  total  weight  of  only 
ten  ounces.  A  learned  Jesuit  named  Eusebius  Nierembergius  believed  that 
the  body  of  man  is  magnelical,  and  if  placed  in  a  boat  "the  vessel  will  never 
rest  until  the  head  respecleth  the  north."  Sir  Thomas  warily  characteriies 
this  theory  as  "  improbable  and  something  singular,"  and  suggests  that  "  the 
verily  hereof  might  easily  be  tried  in  Wales,  where  there  are  portable  boats, 
and  made  of  leather,  which  would  convert  upon  the  impulsion  of  any  ver- 

But,  aRer  all,  the  errors  of  the  early  philosophers  were  too  firmly  intrenched 
to  yield  before  the  evidence  of  experiment.  For  when  Canierarius,  tc  disprove 
the  common  assertion  that  a  lion  was  afraid  of  a  cock,  cited  the  case  of  one 
which  sprang  into  a  farm-yard  and  devoured  all  the  poultry,  he  was  silenced 
by  Alexander  Ross's  assertion  that  that  lion  was  mad. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  that  all  the  errors  which  Sir  Thomas  combated  are  dead 
even  now.  We  still  hear,  not  indeed  from  philosophers,  but  from  people  of 
hir  intelligence,  that  the  chameleon  feeds  upon  air  ;  that  a  bear  licks  her  cuba 
into  shape ;  that  swans  sing  just  before  their  death  ;  that  a  pigeon  has  no 
gall.  It  is  no  longer  asserted  that  the  oalrich  can  digest  iron  ;  neverthelCH 
astonishing  and  quite  as  baseless  stories  are  still  told  concerning  its  assimi- 
lative powers,  and  not  every  one  ha«  learned  the  falsity  of  the  fable  that  a 
hunted  ostrich  will  try  to  hide  itself  by  slicking  its  head  into  the  sand.  And, 
indeed,  why  should  we  outsiders  discredit  the  story  when  it  originated  among 
the  denizens  of  Africa,  who  were  familiar  Ibr  ages  with  the  ostrich  and  it* 

The  verb"lo  ape"  has  crept  into  our  language  as  an  outgrowth  of  the 
popular  fallacy  that  monkeys  have  a  passion  for  imitating  the  actions  of  men, 
as  parrots  have  for  imitating  their  language.  Nothing  can  be  further  from 
the  truth.  Indeed,  if  monkeys  could  talk  ihey  ought  to  introduce  into  their 
vocabularies  a  correlative  verb  "to  man,"  lor  according  to  all  theories  of 
creation  or  evolution  Ihe  monkey  came  liist,  and  it  is  we  who  are  his  follow. 
ers  and  imitators.  It  is  not  the  monkeys  who  have  human  trails,  but  we  who 
have  monkey  trails.  Monkeys  can  be  trained,  like  other  animals,  in  various 
manly  arts,  but  they  are  acutely  contdous  of  the  degradation ;  they  are  ItM 
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most  stabbom  of  pupils  ;  they  will  screech  themselves  hoarse,  and  sham  lame> 
ness  or  insanity,  before  they  can  be  broken  into  obedience  by  even  the  kindest 
of  trainers. 

It  may  be  assumed  that  nobody  now  believes  in  crocodiles'  tears  ;  yet  it  was 
once  related  by  sober-minded  travellers,  and  accepted  as  a  fact,  tnat  these 
reptiles  gave  every  outward  evidence  of  excessive  grief  over  the  bodies  of  the 
victims  they  had  slain  and  intended  to  eat,  and  the  expression  still  remains  as 
an  apt  illustration  of  hypocritical  sorrow.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  the 
crocodile  licks  its  commg  banquet  all  over  to  prepare  it  for  de|;lutition,  and 
accompanies  this  pleasant  task  with  a  wail  that  sounds  plaintive,  but  is  in 
reality  its  crude  and  inartistic  manner  of  expressing  entire  satisfaction  with 
the  world  and  with  itselC 

The  deadly  upas-tree  is  another  stock  illustration  in  literature.  Yet  it  is  an 
absolute  invention,  without  even  the  authority  of  tradition  to  sanction  its  men- 
dacity, and  was  born  of  the  fun-loving  brain  of  George  Steevens. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Maelstrom  ?  Who  is  not  familiar  with  Poe*8 
story  of  a  descent  into  that  terrible  whirlpool  ?  Its  startling  air  of  truthful- 
ness makes  you  hold  your  breath  while  you  read  ;  you  almost  fancy  yourself 
one  of  the  mariners  swept  down  into  the  abyss  ;  you  join  in  the  cry  of  joy  at 
their  miraculous  deliverance.  Poe,  when  he  wrote  the  story,  believed  that 
he  was  describing  something  that  might  have  happened  ;  the  Maelstrom 
was  an  article  of  faith  which  had  never  been  doubted  by  the  English-speak- 
ins  races  from  the  time  that  Purchas  first  described  it  in  his  "  Pilgrimage." 
Edmund  Gosse  was,  we  believe,  the  first  Englishman  to  explode  the  myth ; 
at  all  events,  in  the  record  of  his  visits  to  the  Lofoden  Islands  he  evidently 
looked  upon  himself  as  a  pioneer,  and  regretted  that  truth  obliged  him  **  to 
raze  to  the  ground  with  ruthless  hand  the  romantic  fabric  of  fable"  that  had 
surrounded  the  Maelstrom  from  time  immemorial.  *'  There  is  no  such  whirl- 
pool,"  he  said,  **  as  Pontoppidan  and  Purchas  describe  :  the  site  of  the  famous 
Maelstrom  is  put  by  the  former  writer  between  Moskenoeso  and  the  lof^y  iso- 
lated rock  of  Mosken  ;  the  passage  is  at  the  present  day  called  Moskostrom, 
and  is  one  of  those  narrow  straits,  so  common  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  where 
the  current  of  water  sets  with  such  persistent  force  in  one  direction,  that  when 
the  tide  or  an  adverse  wind  meets  it,  a  great  agitation  of  the  surface  takes 
place.  I  have  myself  seen,  on  one  of  the  narrow  sounds,  the  tide  meet  the 
current  with  such  violence  as  to  raise  a  little  hissing  wall  across  the  water, 
which  gave  out  a  loud  noise.  This  was  in  the  calmest  of  weather ;  and  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  such  a  phenomenon,  occurring  during  a  storm,  or  when 
the  sea  was  violently  disturbed,  would  cause  small  bK)ats  passing  over  the  spot 
to  be  in  great  peril,  and  even  suddenly  swamp  them."  Alas  and  alas !  and 
so  that  is  all  that  ruthless  investigation  leaves  us  of  the  Maelstrom,  the  pro« 
digious  whirlpool  that 

Whirled  to  death  the  roaring  whale, 

that  sucked  the  largest  ships  into  its  monstrous  vortex,  and  thundered  so 
loudly  that  the  rings  on  the  doors  of  houses  ten  miles  away  shook  at  the 
souna  of  it. 

But  the  whirligig  of  time,  paradoxical  as  ever  in  its  revenges,  has  rehabili- 
tated many  a  discredited  fact,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  a  vulgar  error  to  believe, 
but  rather  is  one  to  disbelieve,  in  the  roc,  the  unicorn,  the  dragon,  and  many 
another  wonder  of  ancient  fable. 

TheTOC  was  first  described  to  Europeans  by  Marco  Polo,  who  called  it  a 
rukh ;  but  Marco  Polo  was  greeted  with  increaulity  in  this  as  in  other  state- 
ments. In  the  seventeenth  century.  Father  Martini,  a  missionary  to  China, 
met  with  the  same  fate  when  he  gave  some  account  of  the  bird  in  his  history 
of  that  country.    A  century  later,  the  "  Arabian  Nights"  became  familiar  to 
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Europeans,  and  then  it  was  made  evident  to  the  meanest  intelligence  that  the 
roc  must  be  a  fable. 

Al  last,  in  the  year  \Zifl,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  a  missionary  in  New  Zea- 
land, wrote  to  Dr.  Buckland  concerning  the  lemaiiis  of  an  extraordinary 
monster  which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  natives:  "On  a  comparison 
with  the  bones  of  a  fowl,  I  immediately  perceived  that  thev  belonged  to  a  bird 
of  gigantic  siie.  The  greatest  height  of  the  bird  was  probably  not  less  than 
fourteen  or  siileen  feel."  The  natives  gave  this  creature  tlie  name  of  moa. 
Professor  Owen  was  among  the  English  scientists  who  eiamined  the  relio. 
He  expressed  his  belief  that  the  great  bird  of  Australia  bad  existed  at  no  verr 
remote  period.  Other  proofs  have  since  been  obtained  in  Australasia,  which 
place  beyond  doubt  the  recent  existence  of  the  bird   in   that    locality  also. 


)ld  that  the  roc  was  simply  a 
eeraled  representation  of  the  moa.  The  latter  is  said  to  \ 
largest  of  alt  known  eggs.     Early  Arabian  travellers  found  this  bird,  and  told 


moa.    The  latter  is  said  to  have  produced 
.   ^.  mown  eaES.     E    '      *      '  ' 

the  wonderful 


e  dodo.  The  first  European  settlers  in  the 
Mauritius  described  it  ai  a  bird  somewhat  larger  than  a  swan,  but  shaped  like 
a  pigeon,  awkward  in  its  inovemenls,  and  furnished  with  teeth.  Being  unable 
to  fly,  and  running  slowly,  it  was  easily  kilted.  Hence  its  speedy  extinction 
with  the  advent  of  civilization.  But  people  soon  began  to  deny  that  it  had  ever 
existed,  and  it  was  in  danger  of  becoming  classed  with  fabulous  animals,  when, 
in  1865,  a  number  of  bones  were  discovered  in  the  course  of  draining  some 
extensive  marshes  on  the  island.  On  beine  articulated  by  naturalists,  the 
remains  formed  the  skeleton  of  a  bird  agreeing  in  all  imponant  particulars 
with  extant  descriptions  of  the  doda 

As  to  the  unicorn,  scientists  are  inclined  to  agree  with  Sebastian  in  the 
"  Tempest :"  "  Now  will  I  believe  that  there  are  unicorns  I"— to  this  extent,  at 
least,  that  it  was  not  evolved  from  the  inner  consciousness,  but  had  some 
external  basis  ot  fact  to  rest  upon.  Some  hold  that  it  was  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  rhinoceros,  which  is  indeed  unicornuus, — I'.f.,  one-horned, — but 
only  in  that  respect  like  the  unicorn  of  ancient  fable,  whose  earliest  effigies 
are  found  carved  on  the  columns,  temples,  and  pyramids  of  Egypt  These 
effigies  are  always  in  profile,  and  they  very  closely  resemble  the  prolite  of  a 
centty  made  known  to  naturalists) ;  for  though  that 


animal  has  in  reality  two  horns,  yet  these  grow  in  such  a 

side-view  reveals  but  one,  apparently  protruding  from  the  n  ... 

head.     In  other  respects — in  bodily  shape,  in  the  flowing,  horse-like  tall  and 


eals  but  one,  apparently  protruding  from  the  middle  of  the  fore- 

ler  respects — in  bodily  shape,  in  the  flowing,  horse-like  tall  and 

)  the  very  un-horse-like  cleft  hao& — the  unicorn  is  a  close  copy  of 


Modem  geological  discoveries  have  established  the  fact  that  animals  quite 
as  fearsome  as  the  druona  of  ancient  myth  once  infested  sea  and  shore,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  early  Hellenic  tribes  retained  traditions  of 
these  antediluvian  monsters.  The  dragon  which  guarded  the  golden  fleece 
may  have  been  an  imperfect  reminiscence  of  that  terrible  carnivorous  lizard, 
the  megalosaurus,  which  Buckland  believes  to  have  been  over  sixty  feet  long, 
while  the  sea-monsler  that  threatened  Andromeda  may  have  been  a  similar 
avatar  of  the  ichthyosaurus,  whose  awful  eyes,  fully  a  foot  in  diameter,  seem 
to  have  been  fashioned  to  resist  anything  save  the  Gorgon  stare  of  the 
Medusa. 

It  seems  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the  story  of  SIndbad  the  Sailor  may  be  based 
at  least  upon  facts  related  by  sober-minded  travellers,  and  that  these  various 
narrations  were  amplified  and  exaggerated  as  they  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  and  finally  welded  into  an  epic  whole  by  the  improvisators  of  Bagdad. 
We  have  already  seen  what  rights  the  roc  had  to  public  respect  and  confiiknce. 
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The  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  is  a  more  improbable  entity  than  the  roc,  and  yet  it 
may  well  be  that  he  is  no  other  than  our  engaging  friend  the  gorilla,  who, 
according  to  native  testimony,  is  afraid  to  use  his  gift  of  s|>eech  lest  he 
may  be  set  to  work,  who  is  in  the  habit  of  carrying  off  men  and  women  and 
detaining  them  in  the  woods,  and  who  has  a  very  human  capacity  for  drunk- 
enness. 

Sindbad  describes  many  marvels  that  are  now  familiar  to  every  one :  the 
Hindoo  custom  of  burying  the  surviving  consort  with  a  wife  or  husband ;  the 
killing  of  elephants  for  their  ivory,  in  Ceylon  ;  the  method  of  obtaining  gum- 
camphor  from  the  trees  in  the  Malay  Islands  ;  the  great  python  of  India  which 
crushed  and  devoured  men  one  after  the  other ;  the  cannibal  blacks  of  the 
Feeiee  Islands.  Even  his  story  of  how  merchants  would  obtain  diamonds  out 
of  the  Valley  of  Diamonds,  by  casting  therein  pieces  of  raw  meat  which  eagles 
bore  upward  to  their  nests,  has  been  corroborated  by  Marco  Polo.  In 
describmg  the  diamond-mines  of  Golconda,  the  latter  says,  "There  is  also 
an  extensive  and  very  deep  valley,  so  enclosed  by  rocks  as  to  be  quite  in- 
accessible ;  but  the  people  throw  in  pieces  of  flesh,  to  which  the  diamonds 
adhere.  Now,  you  must  observe,  there  are  a  number  of  white  eagles,  which, 
when  they  see  the  flesh  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  fly  thither,  seize  and  carry 
it  to  different  spots.  The  men  are  on  the  watch,  and  as  soon  as  they  see  the 
bird  with  the  spoils  in  its  mouth,  raise  loud  cries,  when,  being  terrified,  it 
flies  away  and  drops  the  meat,  which  they  take  up  and  find  the  diamonds 
attached.^' 

And  Marco  Polo?  Is  he  worthy  of  belief.^  His  own  countrymen  did  not 
think  80  when  he  returned  to  them  in  1295,  and  the  nickname  of  **  Messer 
Marco  Million!*'  with  which  they  dubbed  him  is  interpreted  by  some  his- 
torians as  a  reflection  upon  the  numerous  fables  which  he  sought  to  impose 
upon  the  public  Similar  incredulity  has  been  visited  upon  many  other  trav- 
ellers, even  down  to  our  time,  when  Du  Chaillu  sought  to  introduce  us  to  our 
distant  relative  the  gorilla,  and  to  the  pygmies  of  Central  Africa.  But  further 
research  has  established  the  substantial  accuracy  of  Marco  Polo  as  of  Paul 
Du  Chaillu. 

We  have  been  speaking  of  so-called  myths  that  were  discredited,  and  then 
credited  again  through  a  wider  reach  of  knowledge.  A  still  more  singular 
anomaly  may  be  noted, — a  myth  which  was  first  discredited,  then  generally 
creditea  on  increase  of  evidence,  until  finally,  when  the  evidence  was  all  in,  it 
resolved  itself  back  again  into  a  myth.  Such  an  instance  is  furnished  by  the 
Car  of  Juggernaut.  Mendez  Pinto  earned  the  title  of  "  Prince  of  Liars" 
because,  on  his  return  from  the  East,  he  wrote  an  account  of  his  travels  con- 
taining many  improbable  stories,  among  others  that  of  '*  the  pagoda  of  Trin- 
kalmar,  before  whose  chariot-wheels  persons  sacrifice  themselves."  This  tale 
was  singled  out  as  being  especially  laughable.  But  the  laughers  sobered  down 
in  the  succeeding  centuries  when  traveller  after  traveller  came  back  with 
stories  of  the  car  of  Jagganatha,  or  lord  of  the  world,  before  the  wheels  of 
which  the  frantic  devotees  would  throw  themselves  with  suicidal  intent  The 
myth  grew  to  be  generally  believed.  The  car  of  Juggernaut — the  usual  form 
into  wnich  the  Hindoo  name  was  corrupted — became  one  of  the  stock  illus- 
trations of  preachers,  writers,  and  orators.  Mendez  Pinto  was  reinstated  in 
public  opinion.  But,  lo !  it  has  been  quite  recently  discovered  that  the  myth 
was  in  very  truth  a  myth.  The  festival  when  Jagganatha  is  dragged  in  tiis 
car  on  a  yearly  visit  from  the  town  named  after  him  to  his  country  quarters  is 
sometimes  attended  by  accidents  among  the  worshippers,  whereby  one  or  more 
may  be  injured  or  even  killed,  but  never  by  voluntary  suicides. 

besides  these  larger  errors  which  have  been  embalmed  in  literature,  there 
are  many  homelier  ones  which  freely  enter  into  our  domestic  life.    Thus, 

p        w  29 
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many  a  dog'owner  is  impressed  with  the  idea  that  brim«tone  is  a  wholeiMiie 
addition  lu  lli«  animal's  drinking-water.  But  sulphur  is.  insoluble  in  water, 
and  the  most  thai  cm  be  said  for  it  when  given  in  this  form  is  that  it  is  entirely 
hannlcsa.  That  pipes  are  burst  in  a  thaw  is  another  harmless  and  yet  plaus' 
ibie  error.  Pipes  are  really  burst  during  the  cold  spell,  but  the  leak,  of  course, 
cannot  be  discovered  until  the  frozen  water  thaws.  Another  eiemplilicalion 
of  the /ui/ Aoc/r^^  ^oi"  fallacy  is  the  common  superstition  (hat  bones  are 
more  brittle  in  winter  than  in  summer.  More  bones,  indeed,  are  broken 
during  the  cold  months,  but  that  is  simply  because  there  is  then  more  liability 
to  accidents  from  slipping  and  falling.  People  who  trust  too  much  to  the 
evidence  of  their  senses  believe  that  sunlight  puts  out  a  lire,  whereas  it  merely 
pales  its  apparent  brilliancy,  jus,  as  it  pales  the  light  of  the  stars.  The  eye- 
sight is,  again,  deluded  by  sleeping  birds  ;  they  seem  to  sleep  with  the  head 
under  the  wing ;  in  reality  the  head  is  turned  round  and  laid  upon  tlie  soft, 
yielding  feathers  of  the  back,  which  frequently  hide  it  entirely  from  sight 
And  as  to  that  superstition  common  to  both  England  and  America,  that  when 
a  snake  is  killed  its  tail  will  not  die  until  sunset,  it  is  a  mere  hasty  generaliza- 
tion from  the  fact  that  a  snake  is  endowed  with  great  muscular  irritability,  so 
that  its  heart  will  contract  after  removal  from  the  body,  and  the  tail  will  move 
after  the  reptile  is  dead.     Hut  the  continuance  uf  this  motion  has  nothing  to 


do  with  the  setting  of  the  sun.    Frederick  Werne,  in  his  "  Campaign  in 
;ives  an  account  of  the  killing  of  a  large  water-snake,  which.  atterMing  parti 
kinned,  he  left  hanging  on  the  front  iKam  of  the  hut  until  morning.     ''  In  th 


,1  thought  I  had  been  struck  over  the  shin 
with'  a  club.  "The  dead  snake  bad  given  me  a  wipe  with  its  tail  through  the 
open  dCKJr." 

Bacape,  Let  no  BUlltjr  tutui.  In  1375,  when  Bristow,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  in  President  Grant's  cabinet,  was  unearthing  the  frauds  upon  the 
revenue,  and  inaliluling  proceedings  against  the  members  of  the  "Whiskey 
Ring,"  it  was  supposed,  from  the  President's  previous  intimacy  with  some  of 
the  persons  implicated,  that  he  and  his  Secretary  were  not  in  full  accord  in  the 
efforts  made  by  the  latter  to  bring  to  justice  all  who  had  been  engaged  in 
violation  of  the  law.  On  a  letter  relating  to  the  prosecution,  July  ig,  1875,  the 
President  made  the  following  autographic  endorsement ;  "  Let  no  guillv  man 
escape,  if  it  can  be  avoiiled.  No  personal  consideration  should  stand  in  the 
way  of  performing  a  public  duly."  The  matter  transpired,  and  the  words  "  Let 
no  guilty  man  escape"  became  a  popular  cry. 

Eaauc  Junto,  a  sobriquet  applied  by  John  Hancock  in  1781  to  a  faction 
that  followed  the  lead  of  certain  public  men  from  Essex  County,  Massachu- 
setts, who,  representing  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Country,  were  foremost 
in  their  demands  for  a  strong  Federal  government.  After  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  they  allied  themselves  with  the  Federalist  parly  as  the  most 
uncompromising  adherents  of  Alexander  Hamilton.  John  Adams,  whom  they 
antagonized,  revived  the  nickname,  and  sought  to  represent  them  as  a  British 
faction  hostile  to  France,  They  were  held  mainly  responsible  for  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  war  of  iSia,  which  cutminated  in  the  Hartford  Convention.  Pick- 
ering and  Fisher  Ames  were  among  the  leading  spirits. 

Bat-11-poMiblB  r  (Fr.,"Is-il-possiblen,  a  nickname  applied  by  James  II. 
of  England  to  Prince  George  of  Denmark,  husband  of  his  daughter  the  Princess 
Anne,  afterwards  Queen  Anne  of  England.  As  the  events  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  l6S3  followed  one  another  in  startling  succession,  the  comment  of  the 
fat-witted  prince  at  every  fresh  item  of  news  was,  "Est-il  possible  f"  When, 
finally,  he  too  joined  the  cause  of  William  and  Maty,  James  is  reported  tu 
have  said,  "  What  1  Eat-il -possible  gone,  loo  T' 
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Xisto  Perpetual  (L.,  ''Be  thou  perpetual/'  or,  "Mayest  thou  endure  for 
ever  !"),  the  dving  apostrophe  of  Pietro  Sarpi,  addressed  to  his  beloved  Venice, 
January  15, 1023.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  note  that  in  the  masculine  the  last 
word  would  be  perpetuo. 

Spirit  of  Swift — spirit  of  Molyneux — your  genius  has  prevailed.  Ireland  is  now  a  motion ;  and 
in  that  new  character  I  hail  her,  and,  bowing  to  her  august  presence,  I  say,  Elsto  perpetua. — 
Grattan,  ij8a. 

Et  tu.  Brute  !  (L.,  *'  And  thou  too,  O  Brutus !"),  the  exclamation  said  to 
have  been  uttered  by  Caesar  when  he  discovered  Brutus  among  the  conspira- 
tors attacking  him.  The  phrase  is  a  pure  fabrication,  though  the  when  and 
the  how  of  the  fabrication  are  a  mystery.  According  to  Plutarch,  Casca  hav- 
ing struck  the  first  blow,  Caesar  turned  upon  him  and  laid  hold  of  his  sword, 
crying,  **  Villain  Casca,  what  dost  thou  mean  ?"  whereupon  Casca  called  upon 
his  brother  for  help.  **  Some  say  Caesar  opposed  the  rest,  and  continued 
struggling  and  crying  out,  till  he  perceived  the  sword  of  Brutus ;  then  he 
drew  his  robe  over  his  face,  and  yielded  to  his  fate."  Nicholas  Damascenus 
mentions  no  one  as  speaking  except  Casca,  who,  he  says,  "calls  to  his  brother 
in  Greek  on  account  of  the  tumult."  Suetonius  says  that  the  dictator  was 
stabbed  with  three-and-twenty  wounds,  uttering  no  sound  beyond  a  groan  at 
the  first  blow:  "although  some  have  handed  down  that  to  Marcus  Brutus, 
rushing  on,  he  said,  Ka2  (n),  liKvov  (*  And  you,  my  son*).*'  But  amid  all  this 
conflict  of  statement  nobodv  seems  to  have  hanaed  down  the  famous  Ef  tu. 
Brute!  It  was  invented  long  afterwards,  and  the  genius  of  Shakes)>eare 
{Julius  Casar,  Act  iii.,  Sc  i)  has  fixed  it  indelibly  in  the  popular  mind.  Sue- 
tonius, it  may  be  added,  accuses  Caesar  of  having  had  an  intrigue  with  the 
mother  of  Brutus :  hence  the  word  reKvov^  "  son,"  is  supposed  to  imply  more 
than  an  ordinary  term  of  affection.  But  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  whole  state- 
ment of  the  effect  of  the  sight  of  Brutus  upon  Caesar  may  be  a  fiction  suggested 
by  the  currently-accepted  scandal. 

Eternal  friendahip.  Let  ua  awear  an.  The  earliest  use  of  the  phrase 
in  English  humorous  literature  is  about  1798,  in  J.  Hookham  Frere's  "The 
Rovers,'*  Act  i.,  Sc.  i  :  *'  A  sudden  thought  strikes  me — let  us  swear  an  eter- 
nal friendship."  The  line,  as  well  as  the  play,  is  a  parody  on  Goethe's 
"  Stella,"  where  something  nearly  as  absurd  occurs,  although  no  absurdity 
was  intended.  Two  ladies,  one  the  wife  and  the  other  the  mistress  of  a 
roving  lover,  inadvertently  meet  and  discover  each  other.  The  lover,  unable 
to  (|urt  Stella  and  unable  to  quit  his  wife,  weeps  with  both,  and  blows  out  his 
brams.  The  episode  parodied  in  these  lines  is  a  proposition  from  one  of  the 
women  that  they  live  together ;  it  comes  from  Stella  to  the  injured  wife : 
"  Madam,  I  have  an  inspiration  !  .  .  .  We  will  remain  together  I — Your  hand 
on  it ! — From  this  moment  on,  I  will  never  leave  you  !" 

Sydney  Smith,  hearing  a  lady  decline  gravy  at  a  dinner,  exclaimed,  *'  Madam, 
I  have  been  looking  all  my  life  for  a  person  who  disliked  gravy  :  let  us  swear 
eternal  friendship.'' 

In  "The  Orphan,"  by  Thomas  Otway,  occurs  this  line :  "  Let  us  embrace, 
and  from  this  very  moment  vow  an  eternal  misery  together"  (Act  iv.,  Sc.  2). 

Btemal  vigilance  ia  the  price  of  liberty.  Who  first  used  this  pre- 
cise collocation  of  words  is  unknown.  John  Philpot  Curran  came  very  near 
to  it  in  his  "  Speech  upon  the  Right  of  Election,  1790 :"  "The  condition  under 
which  God  hath  given  liberty  to  man  is  eternal  vigilance ;  which  condition  if 
he  break,  servitude  is  at  once  the  consequence  of  his  crime  and  the  punish- 
ment of  his  guilt"  {Speeches^  Dublin,  1808).  Demosthenes,  in  his  Second 
Philippic,  sec  24,  haci  a  dim  adumbration  of  the  thought :  "  There  is  one 
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>arc);uard  known  generally  to  ihe  wise,  which  is  an  idvanti^  and  sccartty  to 
all,  but  espedalljf  to  democracies  as  againsl  despots.  Whi»  is  it?  Distrust." 
In  "  Poor  Richard's  Almanack"  for  1 733  may  M  found  the  maitm,  "  Distrust 
and  caution  are  the  parents  of  secuiity." 

Bternitlea,  Between  two.  Caclyle,  in  his  "  Heroes  and  Hero- Wor- 
ship," has  this  memorable  phrase  : 

Our  life,— a  little  (tarn  cf  time  betvecn  two  turavixi.—  Tlu  Hirs  1  Man  i!fljlttr4. 
In  his  essay  "  Signs  of  the  Times,"  he  had  already  said, — 

Thepoomt  daylhU  puiaover  u>  it  the  conllui  of  two  Eternities;  it  is  nude  up  of  cur- 

In  other  places  he  has  rung  changes  upon  the  same  theme.  Evidently  to  him 
it  embodied  a  great  truth.  In  his  '■  Kcminiscencea"  he  has  carefully  detailed 
its  genesis : 

Andlberof  theie  dayi  I  wu  in  the  ihroei  of  a  nview  article  ("  ChaTaeteriuidi,"  wu  ji>), 
and  uunleied  about  mucli  on  the  itTain.Io  luuU  puipoie;  diiuier  sll  Ihe  lim*  (bat  I  could 
afford.  $in'>king  vubide  at  the  diaing.rooni  wiadow.  "  li  not  every  day  Ihe  confliu  of  two 
eiemitie«,"  thought  I,  "  Tor  every  man  ?"  Liuei  of  Influence  fri'in  all  the  past  and  ttniching 
OAwardi  ioto  all  the  furute,  do  itJterHCI  there.  That  liitle  ihoughtkin  iiaodi  in  fomc  (rf*  my 
bDoki:  I  ttcollect  being  thankbL  (tcnggily  ibankfal)  for  the  day  of  iiaall  lhin|i. 

There  can  be  no  question  here  of  imitation,  conscious  or  unconscious.  Vcl 
the  thought,  and  almost  the  words,  are  found  in  Cowley : 

Up  between  two  eleniitiea 

Otit  OH  Lift  ndFamt. 

Pope  has  borrowed  from  Cowley  without  improving  him  : 

Placed  on  thii  luliQiua  at  a  middle  Hate, 
A  being  datkly  wise  and  nidely  great 

Striking  parallels  occur  in  two  great  thinkers  of  an  eider  time  : 
A  MamcDt-i  Hall,— a  momentary  uuie 


The  N't 


Lol  I 


Lr^ii"h"<f«U^ 


Btlquett*.  Probably  most  readers  remember  Mr.  William  S.  Gilbert's 
'•  Bab  Ballad"  entitled  "  Etiquette."  The  account  of  the  two  Englishmen 
who,  after  being  shipwrecked  on  a  desert  island,  refuse  to  speak  to  each 
other  because  they  have  not  been  introduced,  is  not  half  so  ludicrous  as  the 
famous  story  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  which  was  thus  lold  in  the  first  edition 
of  Disraeli's  "Curiosities  of  Lileralui 


Jlip  in.  was  gravely  leated  by  the  Amide:  (he  fire-maker  of  ibe  Court  had 
a  quanlily  of  wood  that  thetnouatch  wai  nearly  luffocaled  with  heai.aad  bji 


•SL 


t  wai  aga^DH  the  tliqtutu.    At  length  the'Mart 
him  10  damp  th^  •— ■  ■— -  ' ■■  ■■■ "  - 


nd  the  liing  ordered  him  to  damp  the  lire;  bulA^eNCUKd  himself,  alleging 
idden  bv  the  rliqutlU  to  seiform  sucb  a  function,  for  which  the  Duke  dOIaai 
e  called  upon,  as  it  was  hit  Inillnctt,  The  dulte  was  gone  out ;  the^^*  b 
)e  ktng  endund  it  latbcr  than  derogate  (roia  his  d'gitily.  But  his  blood  wai 
degree  (hat  an  crytlpelai  of  the  head  appeared  the  next  day,  which,  mcccc 

n  English  liferaturc. 
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there  is  not  an  iota  of  evidence  to  support  it,  and  indeed  its  inaccuracy  is 
patent  on  the  face  of  it.  In  the  lifetime  of  D'Israeli,  Bolton  Corney  pointed 
out  that  Philip-TII.  of  Spain  died  in  his  forty-third  year,  and  not  in  his  twenty- 
fourth,  that  though  his  death  was  undoubtedly  caused  by  erysipelas  there  was 
no  historical  foundation  for  D'Israeli's  story,  and  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
story  itself  took  its  rise  in  the  lively  imagination  of  certain  French  memoir- 
writers. 

D*Israeli,  in  the  second  edition  of  his  **  Curiosities,"  retained  the  story, 
changing  only  the  final  word  **  age"  to  *'  reign."  In  a  preface  to  this  edition, 
he  accuses  his  critic  of  **  vulgar  arrogance  and  thoroughly  ungentlemanlike 
stvie,"  and  in  his  own  modest,  gentlemanlike  way  wonders  how  **  this  mole, 
who  is  very  capable  to  grub,  thus  hardily  ventured  to  a  positive  denial  of  this 
anecdote  of  Spanish  etiquette."  D'Israeli  cannot  deny  that  he  had  blundered 
in  the  matter  of  the  kmg*s  age ;  but  he  refers  to  that  not  very  recondite 
authority,  **  L*Art  de  verifier  les  Dates,"  as  his  authority  for  the  story.  The 
story  is  given  in  that  book,  to  be  sure,  but  in  a  very  different  way,  which 
would  have  been  by  no  means  too  free  for  D'Israeli's  not  overly  squeamish 
pen ;  and  had  D'Israeli  really  gone  to  it  for  information  he  could  not  have 
fallen  into  error  about  the  king's  age. 

In  fact,  the  story,  like  that  of  William  Tell,  is  a  good  old  stock-tale  that 
has  been  related  of^ihany  monarchs  and  many  courts,  and  it  undoubtedly  was 
originally  a  pure  invention.  This  is  how  it  was  told  of  the  queen  of  Louis 
XV.  of  France.  One  day  she  discovered  a  speck  of  dust  on  her  bed  and 
showed  it  to  Madame  de  Luynes,  her  maid  of  honor.  The  latter  sent  for  the 
valet'de-chambre  bed  maker  to  the  queen,  that  he  might  show  it  to  the  valet- 
dt'ckambre  bedmaker  to  the  king.  The  latter  arrived  at  the  end  of  an  hour, 
but  said  that  the  dust  was  none  of  his  business,  liecause  the  bedmakers  of 
the  king  made  up  the  common  bed  of  the  queen,  but  were  forbidden  to  touch 
the  state  bed :  consequently,  the  dust  must  be  removed  by  the  officers  of  the 
household.  The  queen  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  sent  for  ;  and  every 
day,  for  two  months,  she  asked  if  the  dust  had  been  brushed  off,  but  they  had 
not  yet  found  out  whose  duty  it  was  to  remove  the  speck.  Finally,  the  queen 
took  up  a  feather  duster,  and  brushed  it  off.  Great  was  the  scandal  thereof, 
but  no  one  dreamed  of  blaming  the  absence  of  the  officers  ;  they  only  found 
that  the  queen  had  been  wanting  in  etiquette. 

And  yet,  though  these  stories  are  untrue,  they  might  very  easily  be  true. 
Certainly  they  are  not  too  strange  to  be  true.  They  are  not  one  whit  more 
extraordinary  than  a  hundred  well-authenticated  stories.  Have  we  not  all 
heard  the  old  proverb,  that  the  queen  of  Spain  has  no  legs  ?  The  feet  and 
legs  of  queens  were  so  sacred  that  it  was  a  crime  to  think,  or  at  any  rate 
to  spealc,  of  them.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Princess  Maria  Anna  of  Austria, 
the  Dride  of  Philip  IV.,  in  Spain,  a  quantity  of  the  finest  silk  stockings  were 
presented  to  her  in  a  city  where  there  were  manufactories  of  that  article. 
The  major-domo  of  the  future  queen  threw  back  the  stockings  with  indig 
nation,  exclaiming,  *'Know  that  the  queens  of  Spain  have  no  legs."  When 
the  young  bride  heard  this,  she  began  to  weep  bitterly,  declaring  that  she  would 
return  to  Vienna,  and  that  she  would  never  have  set  foot  in  Spain  had 
she  known  that  her  legs  were  to  be  cut  off.  This  ridiculous  etiquette  was 
carried  still  further.  One  day,  as  the  second  consort  of  Charles  II.  was  riding 
a  very  spirited  horse,  the  animal  reared  on  his  hind  legs.  At  the  moment 
when  the  horse  seemed  on  the  point  of  fallins  back  with  his  fair  rider,  the 
Queen  slipped  off  on  one  side,  and  remained  with  one  of  her  feet  hanging  in 
the  stirrup.  The  unruly  beast,  irritated  still  more  at  the  burden  which  fell  on 
one  side,  kicked  with  the  utmost  violence  in  all  directions.  In  the  first 
moments  of  danger  and  alarm,  no  person  durst  venture  to  the  assistance  of 
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the  queen,  for  this  reason, — that,  exce|iling  the  king  and  the  chief  of  the 
meninos,  or  little  page!*,  no  person  of  Ihc  male  sex  was  illoived  to  touch  any 
pan  of  (he  queens  of  ^pain,  and  least  of  all  their  feel.  As  [he  danger  of  the 
queen  augmented,  two  cavaliers  ran  to  her  relief.  One  of  them  seized  the 
bridle  of  the  horse,  while  the  other  drew  the  queen's  foot  from  the  stirrup, 
and  in  perrorming  this  service  dislocated  his  thumb.  As  soon  as  they  had 
saved  her  life  they  hastened  away  with  all  possible  expedition,  ordered  their 
fleetest  horses  lu  be  saddled,  and  were  just  preparing  for  (heir  flight  out  of 
the  kingdom,  when  a  messenger  came  (o  inform  (hem  that,  a(  (he  queen's 
intercession,  the  king  had  pardoned  the  crime  they  had  committed  in  touching 

Mitabcau  made  a  famous  reference  (o  (he  Spanish  phrase  in  171)1.  During 
the  brief  moment  when  the  National  Assembly  ceased  its  struggle  wi(h  the 
court  on  the  king's  acceptance  of  the  cons(i(ution,  a  deputy  proposed  that 
the  homage  of  the  nation  should  be  borne  to  (he  fee(  of  his  majesty  as  the 
restorer  of  French  liberty.  Mirabeau  curdy  suggested,  "  Majesty  has  no 
feet,"  and  the  motion  was  dropped. 

But  (he  story  can 'be  paralleled  in  the  Spain  of  to-day.  Thus,  when 
Alfonso,  the  little-boy  king,  was  about  four  years  of  age  he  (ripped  on  (he 
steps  of  (he  grand  s(aircase  in  (he  royal  palace  at  Madrid,  and  plunged 
head-foremost  down.  Fortunately,  a  footman,  recently  engaged,  and  conse- 
quently a  trifle  green,  was  standing  on  the  s(eps  with  his  back  against  the 
wall,  waiting  until  his  sovereign  had  passed.  With  rare  self-sacrifice  and 
presence  of  mind,  the  menial  faced  around  and  caught  the  flying  form  of 
the  child,  thus  saving  him,  if  not  from  death,  at  least  from  serious  injury. 
Queen  Christina  was  as  grateful  as  any  mo(her  could  be.  But  not  even  she, 
though  as  regent  she  held  the  reins  of  power  in  Spain, — not  even  she  could 
save  the  man  from  dismissal.  Only  a  grandee  is  allowed  (o  touch  the  sacred 
person  of  His  Most  Catholic  Majesty.  She  did,  indeed,  ward  off  from  him 
any  other  punishment  to  which  he  might  have  rendered  himself  liable,  re- 
warded him  with  money,  and  found  for  him  a  posidon  as  game-keeper  on  one 
of  the  ro^al  esla(es  in  (he  nor(hern  part  of  ihe  kingdom. 

One  of  the  chief  reasnns  of  the  Duke  of  Aoata's  unpopularity  during  the 
brief  reign  which  he  closed  wi(h  a  voluntary  abdication  was  that  he  would 
take  no  pains  to  study  the  complica(ed  e(ique(te  of  Ihe  Escurial,  bu(  sought 
lo  introduce  simple  manners  in  a  country  where  even  beggars  drape  (hem- 
selves  proudly  in  (heir  ladercd  mandes  and  address  one  another  as  "Sellor 
Caballero."  He  one  day  told  a  muleteer,  with  whom  he  had  slopped  to  talk 
CHI  a  country  road  under  a  broiling  sun,  lo  put  on  his  hat. — Forgetting  Ihat  by 
the  act  of  ordering  a  subject  to  cover  himself  in  the  royal  presence  he  cre- 
ated him  a  grandee.  Marshal  Prim,  who  was  standing  by.  hastily  knocked 
Ihe  muleteer's  head-dtcss  out  of  his  hand  and  set  his  foot  upon  it,  at  the 
same  time  offering  the  man  some  gold ;  but  Ihe  muleteer,  who  was  mortally 
offended,  spurned  Ihe  money  ;  and  a  few  days  later,  when  Prim  was  assassi- 
nated, a  rumor  was  circulated  among  the  people — but  without  truth,  it  seems — 
thai  Ihe  mortified  individual  who  had  narrowly  missed  becoming  a  grandee 
was  an  accessory  lo  Ihc  crime.  On  another  occasion,  King  Amadeo  incon- 
siderately addressed  a  groom  of  his  in  Ihe  second  person  singular  as  tu. 
Happily,  the  man  was  an  Italian  ;  for,  as  a  court  chamlierlain  represented  to 
his  majesty,  a  Spaniard  spoken  lo  with  this  familiarity  might  have  claimed 
thai  the  monarch  had  dubbed  him  cousin, — Ihal  is,  had  ennobled  him.  Another 
thing  which  the  much-worried  Italian  prince  had  to  learn  was  Ihat  a  Spanish 
king  must  not  sign  any  letter  lo  a  subject  with  any  friendly  or  complimentary 
formula,  bat  must  simply  write,  ¥•>  El  Rty  ("  1  the  King"). 

Etiquette  likewise  plays  a  great  riU  al  the  court  of  Great  Hrilaiii.     The 
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queen  herself  is  extremely  punctilious.  One  of  the  best-known  illustrations 
occurred  during  hei:^  visit  to  King  Louis  Philippe  of  France,  in  the  lifetime  of 
her  husbandno.^ Feeling  thirsty  one  evening  after  dinner,  while  chatting  with 
the  king,  she  intimated  her  wish  for  a  glass  of  water.  The  king,  like  the 
good  bourgeois  that  he  was,  rose  from  his  seat,  went  over  to  the  fireplace, 
rung  his  bell,  and  when  a  servant  ap|>eared  ordered  him  to  bring  a  glass  of 
water.  A  couple  of  minutes  later  the  man  reappeared  with  a  goblet  of  water 
on  a  gold  salver  and  presented  it  to  the  queen.  To  the  astonishment  of 
King  Louis  Philippe,  she  declined  it.  The  man  was  just  leaving  the  room 
with  the  water  untouched,  when  the  Due  d'Aumale,  who  had  been  an  attentive 
witness  of  the  whole  affair,  took  the  salver  from  the  servant  and  presented  it 
himself  to  the  queen.  Her  majesty  immediately  accepted  the  proffered  gob- 
let Only  then  did  worthy  King  Louis  Philippe  realize  that  his  royal  guest 
deemed  herself  debarred  by  the  unwritten  laws  of  etiquette  from  taking  the 
goblet  from  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  servant. 

France  has  abolished  royalty  and  the  picturesque  absurdity  that  is  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  royalty.  But  in  the  days  when  royalty  was  at  its  apogee, 
the  days  of  the  Grand  Monarque  himself,  France  yielded  to  no  other  court  in 
stiff  and  starched  pomposity.  The  etiquette  which  prevailed  at  Versailles 
was  of  the  most  minutely  elaborate  character,  and  governed  every  movement 
of  the  king  and  those  about  him  from  the  very  moment  he  opened  his  august 
eyes  until  he  closed  them  in  sleep.  He  was  the  centre  of  the  whole  ;  it  was  a 
drama,  daily  repeated, — the  same  characters,  the  same  scenes,  the  same  details, 
^-oppressive  in  its  sameness,  fatiguing  in  its  constant  pressure.  We  have 
neither  the  space  nor  the  inclination  to  dwell  on  all  the  extraordinary  cere- 
monial of  the  state  dinner ;  the  twenty  or  thirty  grandees  fluttering  around 
the  king's  plates  and  classes ;  the  sacramental  utterances  of  the  occasion  ; 
the  gaudy  procession  of  the  retinue  ;  the  arrival  of  la  nef^ — that  is,  the  centre 
piece  of  plate  which  contained,  between  scented  cushions,  the  king's  napkins ; 
and  Vessai  des  plats, — the  tasting  of  each  dish  by  the  gentlemen  servants  and 
officers  of  the  table  before  the  king  partook  of  it.  The  same  custom  was 
observed  with  the  beverages.  It  took  four  persons  to  serve  the  king  with  a 
glass  of  wine  and  water.  Well  might  Frederick  the  Great,  on  hearing  an 
account  of  all  this  tyranny  of  etiquette,  exclaim  that  if  he  were  King  of 
France  his  first  edict  woula  be  to  appoint  another  king  to  hold  court  in  his 
place. 

Contemporary  Austria  was  not  far  behind.  To  Charles  VL  especially,  the 
last  male  scion  of  the  old  line  of  Hapsburg,  etiquette  was  as  the  breath  of 
life.  Even  before  he  succeeded  to  the  Austrian  throne, — as  early,  indeed,  as 
1706,  when  Philip  of  Anjou,  his  rival  for  the  crown  of  Spain,  had  left  Madrid, — 
Charles,  to  the  rage  of  his  English  allies,  refused  to  enter  the  city  because  he 
had  as  yet  no  state  carriage,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  etiquette  to  do  so 
without  In  1732  he  had  engaged  to  hold  an  important  political  conference 
with  Frederick  William,  King  of  Prussia.  Yet  the  chief  subject  of  debate 
at  the  Austrian  State  Council  held  before  the  interview  was  on  the  question 
whether  his  Imperial  Majesty  should  shake  hands  with  the  Prussian  monarch 
or  not  After  long  delil>eration,  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  ought 
not  to  do  so,  as  such  a  proceeding  would  inflict  a  lasting  wound  on  the  im- 
perial dignity. 

Eton  Mbntem,  a  curious  ceremony,  apparently  coeval  with  the  foundation 
of  Eton  College  in  1440,  which  took  place  at  that  college  every  third  year  up 
to  1845.  It  consisted  of  a  procession  of  the  scholars  to  a  small  tumulus  close 
to  the  famous  old  post-road  to  Bath.  On  the  way,  tribute,  termed  "  salt,"  was 
exacted  from  every  one  along  the  route  and  from  the  wealthier  classes  for 
miles  around.    Hence  the  tumulus  gained  the  name  of  Salt  Hill.    The  money 
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thui  ctdlccted,  sometimes  u  much  as  eight  handted  pounds,  was  given  lo  the 
head  boy  on  the  foandation,  to  assist  in  defiaying  his  colkge  expenses.  Eton 
Montem  is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  fiom  the  custom  pKaaJent  at  Salis- 
bury and  other  places  of  electing  a  boy-bishop  from  the  choristers  attached  to 
the  cathedraL  Traditiun  affirms  that  part  of  the  original  ceremony  had  been 
for  a  boy  in  dericai  garb,  with  a  wig,  to  read  prayers.  This  time'honored 
and  picturesque  custom  was  brought  lo  an  end  by  Dr.  Hawtrey.  On  Whit- 
Tuesday,  June  aS,  1S44,  Salt  Hilf  was  for  the  last  time  the  scene  of  these 
festivitie!).  Miss  Edgeworlh  has  an  ejnxllent  account  of  the  custom  in  her 
story  of  "  Eton  Montem"  in  "The  Parent's  Assistant." 

Etnr^kal  (Gr., riipiTiia,  "I  have  found  it!")  Archimedes  was  consulted  by 
Hiero,  King  of  Syracuse,  in  regard  to  a  gold  crown  suspected  of  being 
alloyed  with  silver.  How  was  the  fraud,  if  any,  to  be  detected  i  The  malhe- 
tnatician  pondered  over  the  matter,  and  was  still  pondering,  well-nigh  hopeless 
of  a  solution,  when  he  got  into  his  bath.  The  bath  was  full  and  ovcrflawed. 
Then  the  thought  occurred  to  hitn  :  Exactly  as  much  water  must  oveiflaw  as 
was  equal  in  volume  to  the  size  of  his  body.  Quick  as  lightning  came  another 
thought :  If  he  put  the  crown  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  weighed  the  over- 
flow, then  put  into  the  water  a  piece  of  pure  gold  weighing  exactly  as  much 
as  the  crown,  the  overflow  should  weigh  exactly  as  much  in  one  case  as  in  the 
other,  provided  the  crown  were  pure.  Electrified  by  the  thought,  he  leaped 
ftom  the  bath,  and  ran  naked  through  the  streets,  shouting,  "  Eureka  1  Eureka  I" 
It  is  added  that  his  test  proved  that  the  smith  had  in  fact  cheated  the  king. 
The  cry  is  now  familiarly  used  as  an  eiclamation  of  triumph  at  a  discovery  ax 
supposed  discovery.  It  is  the  motto  of  the  Sule  of  California,  in  allusion  10 
the  discovery  of  gold  there. 

Bnropo  —  Cathay,  In  Tennyson's  "  Locksley  Hall,"  after  the  hero  has 
ottered  his  wild  threat  to  take  some  savage  woman  "  who  shall  rear  my  dusky 
race,"  he  regains  self-mastery  with  the  words, — 

FoDl.HgHlii  thedrcBm,  tlic  Canry  I  but  I  know  inj  wwdl  ue  wild, 
But  I  couDl  Iht  gray  bubuiu  Idrc  ihin  the  ChriMiim  cbitd. 

Througb  the  iludow  of  the  globe  we  iveep  into  the  youngrr  rUy : 
Bellerlifty  yeai"    '  " -■■ '      '  "    ■ 
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After  ail,  the  above  merely  ring  the  changes  upon  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, — 

For  a  day  in  thy  courts  is  better  than  a  thousand.  I  had  rather  be  a  doorkeeper  in  the 
honse  of  my  God^han  to  dwell  in  the  tents  of  wickedness. — Psalm  IxxxIy.  xo. 

Another  turn  to  the  same  thought  has  been  given  by  Philip  James  Bailey  : 

We  live  in  deeds,  not  years  ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths  ; 
In  feelines.  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart-throbs.     He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  tne  noblest,  acts  the  beit. 
Life's  but  a  means  unto  an  end  ;  that  end 
Beginning,  mean,  and  end  to  all  things, — God. 

Festus  :  Scene,  A  Qmntry  Town. 

But  Bailey  in  his  turn  was  indebted  to  a  host  of  predecessors : 

A  life  sp«it  worthily  should  be  measured  by  a  nobler  line, — by  deeds,  not  years. — Shbri- 
DAN  :  Pitarro,  Art  iv.,  Sc.  x. 

He  who  grown  aged  in  this  world  of  woe. 

In  deeds,  not  years,  piercing  the  depths  of  life. 

So  that  no  wonder  waits  him. 

BvKON :  CkiltU  Harold,  Canto  iii.,  stanza  5. 

Who  well  lives,  long  lives ;  for  this  age  of  ours 
Should  not  be  numbered  by  years,  daies,  and  hours. 

Du  Bartas  :  Dayt  and  Weekes,  Fourth  Day,  Book  ii. 

Bvexy  one  for  himselil  and  the  devil  catch  the  hindmost.  There 
is  an  ancient  Spanish  legend  that  the  devil  had  a  school  of  magic  at  Toledo. 
At  the  close  of  the  term  the  graduating  class  were  made  to  run  through  a 
subterranean  hall,  the  venerable  president  being  entitled  to  the  hindmost  if 
he  could  catch  him.  It  was  added  that  as  the  hindmost  had  the  benefit  of  a 
post-graduate  course  he  turned  out  the  best  magician.  But  his  soul  was 
hopelessly  forfeit  This  may  be  the  origin  of  the  proverb,  which  is  found 
widely  diffused  over  Europe.  In  Cervantes,  however,  and  in  Heywood  the 
proverb  appears,  '*  Every  man  for  himself,  and  God  for  us  all."  The  earliest 
appearance  in  English  literature  of  the  now  common  form  seems  to  be  in 
Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  Part  iii..  Sec  i,  Mem.  iii.  : 

Every  man  for  himself,  his  own  ends,  the  devil  for  all. 

Everybody's  business  is  nobody's  business.  The  maxim  is  quoted 
by  Izaak  Walton, — as  belonging  to  another  : 

I  remember  that  a  wise  friend  of  mine  did  usually  say.  That  which  is  everybody's  business 
is  nobody's  business. — Complete  Angler,  Part  I.,  ch.  ii. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  friend  had  in  mind  the  phrase  of  Horace,— 

Aliena  negotia  euro, 
Excussus  propriis. 
("  1  take  care  of  other  people's  business,  having  lost  my  own.") 

A  famous  Latin  proverb,  '*  Dominum  videre  plurimum  in  rebus  suis"  ("  The 
master  looks  most  sharply  after  his  own  affairs"),  enforces  the  same  moral. 
Similar  admonitions  were  known  to  the  Greeks.  "  The  answers  of  Perses 
and  Libys  are  worth  observing,"  says  Aristotle :  ''  the  former,  being  asked 
what  was  the  best  thing  to  make  a  horse  fat,  answered,  *  The  master  s  eye  ;' 
the  other,  being  asked  what  was  the  best  manure,  answered,  *  The  master*s 
footsteps.'  "  Aulus  Gellius  tells  a  story  of  a  man  who,  being  asked  why  he 
was  so  fat,  and  the  horse  he  rode  so  lean,  answered,  "  Because  I  feed  myself, 
and  my  servant  feeds  my  horse."  Proverbs  of  a  similar  sort  abound  in  ever^f 
country : 

Self  do,  self  have. — English. 

The  master's  eye  will  do  more  than  both  his  hands. 

When  the  cat's  away  the  mice  will  play. 

Let  him  that  has  a  mouth  not  say  to  another.  Blow. — Spanish. 
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EverjtliliiB  !■  lovely  and  the  gooae  hanga  hi^h,  an  «ipresHion  com- 
mon in  Ihc  Southern  Siatea,  which  seems  to  have  originaled  among  the  ne- 
groes. Hangs  is  prohably  a  corruption  for  honks,  the  latter  word  DCing  an 
onomatopoetic  reproduction  of  the  cry  of  the  wild  goose,  which  flies  higli  on 
clear  davs.  Another  bul  less  likely  explanation  is  that  "  befo'  de  wah"  a  goose 
used  to  be  hung  to  a  tree  at  Soulhern  gatherings  so  high  that  a  man  on  horse- 
back coutd  barely  touch  it  j  the  riders  would  rush  by  and  grab  at  the  bird's 
neck.  Still  a  third  explanation,  but  one  which  bears  all  the  marks  of  manu- 
facture after  the  event,  tells  a  story  of  an  old  negress  who,  in  her  husband's 
absence,  tidied  up  the  house  and  hung  his  picture  high  on  the  wall.  When 
he  came  back  he  remarked  that  all  was  lovely,  and  the  wife  ended  the  remark 
by  saying  that  "  the  goose  hangs  high."  But  the  humor  of  the  addition  is 
enhanced  if  the  wife  were  quoting  a  popular  saw. 

Bye,  the  superstition  that  certain  pi 

.._.it  eye  which  deals  death  or  ill  luck  upon  the  by-sl 
other  names,  such  as  overlooking  eye,  biting  fascination, 
vives  locally  in  Great  Britain  and  many  portions  of  Europe,  and  under  the 
alternative  name  of  Jellalura  flourishes  with  extraordina^  vigor  and  tenacity 
in  Italy.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  myths.  The  Greeks  knew  it  under 
the  name  of  jjoonawa,  the  Romans  under  that  oi  /aicinum.  To  Greeks  and 
Romans  alike  it  came  from  the  mysterious  East.  Solomon  refers  to  it  in  the 
Book  of  Wisdom, 

Aristotle  speaks  of  a  Thessalian  female  who  attracted  a  poisonous  serpent 
within  a  magical  circle  drawn  round  her,  when  it  instantly  became  lifeless. 
The  faculties  oF  the  Psylli,  or  charmers,  enjoy  great  repute  even  in  our  own 


times.      Pluurch  engages  in  a  question  ' 
fascinate,"  and  concludes  by  allowing  the 


known,"  says  be,  "  that  friends  and  servants  have  fascinating  eyes  ;  and  even 
fathers,  to  whose  protracted  gate  mothers  will  nut  expose  their  children." 
Ptiny  relates  that  one  Caius  Furius  Cresinus,  a  freedman,  having  been  very 
successful  in  cultivating  his  fnaa,  became  an  object  of  envy,  and  was  publicly 
accused  of  poisoning,  by  arts  of  fascination,  his  neighbors'  fruit ;  whereupon 
he  brought  into  the  Forum  his  daughter,  ploughs,  tools,  and  oxen,  and, 
pointing  to  them,  said,  "These  which  I  have  brought,  and  my  labor,  sweat, 
watching,  and  care  (which  1  cannot  bring),  are  all  my  arts."  Pliny  also  relates 
as  an  occurrence  in  his  own  lime  that  a  whole  olive-orchard  belonging  to  a 
certain  Vectius  Marcellus,  a  Roman  knight,  crossed  over  the  public  way  and 
took  its  place,  ground  and  alt,  on  the  other  side.  This  same  fact  is  also 
alluded  to  by  Virgil,  in  his  Eighth  Eclogue,  on  Pharm/uttitria  {all  of  which, 
by  the  way,  he  stole  from  Theocritus) : 

Alque  uiu  alio  vidi  iradQcere  inq*«. 


Indeed,  nearly  all  the  old  writers  agree  in  recogniiing  the  existence  of  (he 
faculty  of  fascination  ;  and  among  the  Komans  it  was  so  universally  admined 
that  in  the  "  Decemviralet  Tabulx"  there  was  a  law  prohibiting  the  exercise 
of  it,  under  a  capital  penalty.  "  Ne  pelliciuiitu  alienas  segetes,  excantando, 
ne  incantando ;  ne  agrum  defraudanio."  Some  jurisconsults  skilled  in  the 
ancient  law  say  that  boys  are  sometimes  fascinated  by  the  burning  eyes  at 
these  infected  men  so  as  to  lose  all  their  health  and  strength. 

"  Now,"  says  the  worthy  Vairus,  who  has  written  an  elaborate  treatise  on 
this  subject  in  Latin,  well  worthy  to  be  examined,  "  let  no  man  laugh  at  these 
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stories  as  old  wives*  tales,  nor,  because  the  reason  passes  our  knowledge,  let 
us  turn  them  intuj[idicule,  for  infinite  are  the  things  which  we  cannot  under- 
stand ;  but,  cftCher  than  turn  all  miracles  out  of  Nature  because  we  cannot 
understand  them,  let  us  make  that  fact  the  beginning  and  reason  of  investiga- 
tion. For  docs  not  Solomon  in  his  Book  of  Wisdom  say,  *  Fascinatio  malig- 
nitatis  obscurat  bona*?  and  does  not  Dominus  Paulus  cry  out  to  the  Galatians, 
*Oinsensati  Galatae,  quis  vos  fascinavit'?  which  the  best  interpreters  admit 
to  refer  to  those  whose  burning  eyes  with  a  single  look  blast  all  persons,  and 
especially  boys." 

The  ancients  seem  to  have  thought  the  evil  eye  belonged  to  an  evil  nature 
and  was  the  especial  adjunct  of  envy.  And  something  of  this  same  impres- 
sion still  survives.  Even  at  this  day,  in  the  Levant,  passengers  are  invited  by 
the  lowest  of  the  people  to  partake  of  their  fare,  lest  they  be  "  observed  by  a 
hungry  man  who  envies  the  morsel."  Formerly  infants  were  considered  very 
sensible  of  the  "  irradiations  of  the  eyes."  They  were  reluctantly  submitted 
to  the  gaze  of  strangers ;  and  in  Spain  an  invocation  of  the  Deity  was  em- 
ployed to  avert  the  consequences.  At  present,  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  a 
similar  prayer  follows  the  commendation  of  a  child,  or  of  a  young  animal ; 
and  there  also  a  widow  is  apt  to  ascribe  the  loss  of  her  husband  to  the  evil 
eye  of  one  of  her  own  sex.  In  Egypt  the  livid  hue,  the  yellow  skin,  and  the 
emaciated  frame  of  a  sickly  child  are  by  the  mother  usually  ascribed  to  an  evil 
eye.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  too,  the  natives  dread  an  expression  of 
admiration  when  directed  to  any  of  their  family,  or  even  to  any  valuable  article, 
whether  animate  or  inanimate.  At  Tripoli  the  death  of  an  infant  was  attrib- 
uted to  the  steadfast  gaze  of  a  stranger  who  was  struck  with  its  beauty  as  it 
lay  in  the  cradle.  No  Christian  in  those  parts  is  permitted  to  embrace,  or 
even  to  look  upon,  a  babe. 

In  Italy  the  superstition  is  rampant  To  praise  anything  means  to  admire 
it,  to  admire  is  to  covet,  to  covet  is  to  excite  the  latent  powers  of  evil  that  may 
reside  in  your  eye.  A  person  who  should  wander  through  Italy,  and  especially 
through  Southern  Italy,  praising  all  he  saw,  would  soon  come  to  be  considered 
the  most  malevolent  of  men. 

The  well-known  habit  of  Neapolitans  to  offer  a  guest  anything  that  he  may 
praise  has  probably  the  same  origin.  It  is,  of  course,  now,  to  a  verv  large 
extent,  only  a  form  of  courtesy  ;  but  even  now  another  feeling  lurks  behind,  at 
least  in  a  good  many  cases.  Your  host  has  been  delighted  by  your  admiration 
of  his  possessions ;  he  would  have  been  disappointed  if  it  had  not  been  so 
warmlv  expressed  as  it  was ;  but  still  he  is  a  little  afraid  of  the  ill  luck  the 
kind  tnings  you  have  said  may  bring.  By  offering  the  objects  you  have  liked 
best  to  you,  and  receiving  your  certain  refusal  to  accept  them,  he  puts  them  in 
a  bad  light,  and  thus  counteracts  the  evil  effects  of  your  praise.  He  says  to 
fate.  You  see,  their  value  is  not  great,  after  all. 

The  same  apprehensions  are  held  by  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Turks  who 
possess  the  several  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  When  the  goodness  or  beauty 
of  any  object  is  commended,  it  is  incumbent  to  add,  "God  preserve  it ;"  and 
the  Greeks  are  further  accustomed  to  blow  a  little  saliva  upon  it,  by  way  of  an 
antidote. 

Yet,  as  a  rule,  the  evil  eye  is  not  held  to  be  allied  to  any  malignancy  of 
character.  It  is  a  misfortune,  not  a  fault.  The  most  excellent  people  are 
born  with  this  baleful  influence,  and  exert  it  against  their  will,  or  even  without 
their  consciousness. 

Shortly  after  his  election,  Pius  IX.,  who  was  then  adored  by  the  Romans, 
and  perhaps  the  best-loved  man  in  Italy,  was  driving  through  the  streets,  when 
he  happened  to  glance  upward  at  an  open  window  at  which  a  nurse  was 
standing  with  a  child.     A  tew  minutes  afterward  the  nurse  let  the  child  drop 
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and  it  wu  killed.    No  one  thought  the  Pope  had  wished  this,  but  the  fane; 
that  he  had  the  evil  eye  became  univeiaal,  and  lasted  till  hjs  death. 

Bril  Sm  ^vronght  by  want  of  tlionght    In  Hood's  "  Lady's  Dreatn" 

occur  the  lines, — 

which  had  been  anticipated  by  his  conlrmporarvi  Charles  Swain  (best  known 
as  the  author  of  the  stalely  verses  on  Dryburgh  Abbey)  in  his  poem  "  Want 

of  Thought :" 

'(Tli''»'J^B.St™Dnh  .t.SiiiiR}, 

More  oSend  by  warn  of  ihoughl 
Th™  fram  uy  w.iii  uf  f«Ting. 

Bvil  tbatmeo  do  Uv«a  after  tham.    Shakespeare  makes  Mark  Antony 
begin  his  famous  speech  over  the  body  of  Caesar  with  the  following  words : 
Frioidi,  Ronuin,  CDunirymcii.  lend  loe  your  oil ; 

The  Evi]  ihai  mcD  do  (ivei  after  (hem  : 
The  good  i>  oft  inicrrU  wiih  iheir  banei. 

Elsewhere  be  has  the  same  idea  in  other  words  ; 


which  finds  numerous  parallels, — eg. : 

tcmmcwcwTiletlinduiu.— SikThohas  J4aiiH:  Kickard  III.  and kU  mitmh 


The  central  idea  is  also  contained  in  the  following : 

Oollivei  In&me  Ihe  pioum  roai  thai  niied  it. 

CoLUT  CiBBait :  Ritluird  111.  (alltnd).  Act  ill.,  Sc.  i. 
Hcnnranu  IItei  U»i  bnnit  the  Kniplc  or  Diana :  he  it  hIiiuhi  Uhi  thai  buih  it.— Sin 

Per  contra,  there  was  right  and  kindly  feeling  in  the  old  maxim,  "  De  mor- 
tuis  nil  nisi  bonum"  ("  Of  the  dead  be  nothing  said  but  good").  This  senti- 
ment is  attributed  to  Cbilo,  one  of  Ihe  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  and  is 
known  to  us  chiefly  in  the  Latin  translation,  as  above,  given  in  the  life  of 
Chilo  Iw  Dli^enes  Uerlius  (Lhits  and  Ofiniimi  of  Emintnl  Philotofhert).     It 


Dubtedly  a  Greek  proverb,  and  its  teachings  were  incorporated  ii 
uceasemonian  legislation.     "That  law  of  Solon's,"  savs  Plutarch,  "  is  justly 
commended  which  forbids  men  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead.     For  piety  requires 


o  consider  the  deceased  as  sacred  ;  justice  calls  upon  us  1      ^     ... 

that  are  not  in  being  ;  and  good  policy  to  prevent  the  perpetuation  of  hatred." 
Thucydides  (ii.  45)  nas  the  saying  in  a  slightly  mudiliea  fiinn  ;  "  Every  one 
ought  to  praise  the  dead  ;"  and  Cicero,  **  A  good  name  i.i  Ihe  possession  of  the 
dead"  ("Bona  fama  possessio  defunctorum").  Voltaire  said  that  satire  lied 
about  literary  men  when  they  were  alive,  and  eulogies  lied  after  their  death. 
A  curious  contrast  to  the  Shakespearian  lines  first  quoted  is  found  in, — 
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When  good  men  die  their  goodness  does  not  perish. 
But  lives  though  they  are  gone.    As  for  the  rad. 
All  that  was  theirs  dies  and  is  buried  with  them. 
**  Euripides  :  Temenida^  frag.  734. 

Mimnermus,  the  Roman  tragedian,  whose  poetical  efforts  survive  only  in 
fragments,  has  given  a  satiric  turn  to  the  idea  : 

We  are  all  clever  enough  at  envying  a  famous  man  while  he  b  yet  alive,  and  at  praising 
him  when  he  is  dead. 

Bvils.  Of  two  evils  choose  the  least,  a  proverb  common  to  most 
modern  languages,  and  finding  an  earlier  expression  in  classic  authors.  Yet 
authorities  also  recognize  that  where  there  is  a  choice  of  evils  human  stupid- 
ity will  usually  stumble  against  the  greatest.  *'  He  that  has  a  choice  has 
trouble,"  say  the  Dutch,  and  the  French,  "  He  that  chooses  takes  the  worst," 
which  are  nearly  equivalent  to  the  English  phrase  **  Pick  and  choose  and  take 
the  worst."  An  American  story  in  point  is  told  of  the  traveller  who,  inquiring 
the  way,  was  informed  that  there  were  two  roads,  one  long  and  one  short,  but 
it  mattered  not  which  he  took  ;  **■  you  won't  have  gone  far  before  you  will  regret 
that  you  hadn't  taken  the  other.' 

Of  two  evils  I  have  chose  the  least. 

Prior  :  Imitation  0/ Horace. 

£  duobus  malis  minimum  eligendum  (*'  Of  two  evils,  the  least  should  be  chosen"). — Cicbro  : 
De  OfficiiSf  iil.  x. 

Of  two  evilSf  the  less  is  always  to  be  chosen. — Thomas  A  Krmpis  :  Imitation  of  Christ, 
Book  iil.,  ch.  xii. 

Of  harmes  two  the  lesse  is  for  to  cheese. 

Chauckr  :  Troilus  and  Creuido,  Book  ii.,  line  470. 

There's  small  choice  in  rotten  apples. — Shakbspbarb  :  Taming  o/th*  Shrew, 

One  persuaded  his  fnend  to  marry  a  little  woman,  because  of  evils  the  least  was  to  be 
chosen. — Conceits,  Oinchos,  etc.  (1639). 

Bx  nihilo  nihil  fit  (L.,  *'Out  of  nothing,  nothing  is  made").  This  saying 
is  found  in  Marcus  Aurelius  {Meditations,  iv.  4).  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his 
life  of  Diogenes  of  ApoUonia,  ascribes  it  to  the  latter  philosopher.  Lucre- 
tius came  very  close  to  the  expression  in 

Nihil  igitur 
Fieri  de  nihilo  posse,  fatendum  est. 

De  Rerum  Naiura,  i.  ao6. 

Certainly  it  sums  up  his  physical  theory,  which  is  that  nothing  was  created. 

Shakespeare,  in  **  King  Lear"  (Act  i.,  Sc  i),  makes  the  king  warn  his  daughter 
Cordelia,  when  she  can  offer  nothing  in  the  way  of  protested  affection, — 

Nothing  will  come  of  nothing. 

Bx  pede  Heronlem  (L.,  "  From  the  foot,  Hercules").  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  Pythagoras  ingeniously  calculated  the  height  of  Hercules  by  comparing 
the  length  of  various  stadia  in  Greece.  A  stadium  was  six  hundred  feet  in 
leneth,  but  Hercules's  stadium  at  Olympia  was  much  longer.  Now,  said  the 
philosopher,  as  the  stadium  of  Olympia  is  longer  than  an  ordinary  stadium, 
so  the  foot  of  Hercules  was  longer  than  an  ordinary  foot ;  and  as  the  foot 
bears  a  certain  ratio  to  the  height,  so  the  height  of  Hercules  can  be  easily 
ascertained. 

That  was  an  exceedingly  dull  person  who  made  the  remark,  Ex  pede  Herculem.  He 
might  as  well  have  said,  "From  a  peck  of  applet  you  may  judee  of  the  barrel."  "  Ex  pede," 
to  be  sure!  Read,  instead,  "  Ex  ungue  minimi  digiti  P^uis  Herculem,  ejusque  patrem,  ma- 
trem,  avot  et  pcoavos.  filios.  nepotes  et  pronepotes  1"  Talk  to  me  about  your  A&f  irov  otw  ! 
Tell  me  about  Cuvier  s  getting  up  a  megatherium  from  a  tooth,  or  Agassiz's  drawing  a  por- 
trait of  an  undiscovered  fish  from  a  single  scale  1  As  the  "  O"  revealed  Giotto, — as  the  one 
word  "  moi"  revealed  the  Stratford-atte-Bowe-Uught  Anglais,— so  all  a  man's  antecedents 
and  poasibilities  are  summed  up  in  a  single  utterance  which  gives  at  once  the  gauge  of  his 
•dncatioo  and  his  menul  organization.—HoLMES  :  Autocrat  0/  the  Brea/f/kst-Taile,  ch.  v. 
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Higher"),  the 


Ihiiigs,"  <i 


BxcapUon  proves  tha  mla.     In  this  proverlnal  taking  Ihe  wucd  prove 

may  be  used  in  its  ancient  sense  of  lest.  Thus,  St  Paul  says,  "  Prove  alt 
...  ..-^^  which  means  that  we  should  Ust  all  things,  so  as  to  know  which 
[o  "  hold  fast"  to.  An  exception  cannot  prove  a  rule  in  the  modern 
ids  rather  to  render  it  invalid  \  but  an  exception  may  list  a  rule,  and 
in  some  cases  prove  it  to  be  wrone,  whilst  in  others  the  test  may  show  that 
the  so-called  exception  may  be  explained.  'I'he  alternative  explanation,  that 
the  very  word  exception  implies  there  is  a  rule,  so  that  the  word  prove  means 
proves  the  existence  of,  is  ingenious,  but  hardly  so  satisfying  as  the  other. 

ExonaeB.  The  French  say,  "  Qui  s'excuse.  s'accuse"  ("  Who  excuses  him- 
self, accuses  himself"), — a  proverb  which  may  be  found  as  far  back  as  the 
"Tr^sor  des  iientences,"  by  Gabriel  Meurier  (1530-1601). 

DoCh  make  IhF  faull  Ihe  wone  by  itic  eicuK. 

BxpMlsnoa  ksapa  «  dear  lohool,  but  foola  irlU  laun  In  no  othar. 
This  proverb,  which  in  its  English  dress  is  taken  from  Franklin's  "  Pooi 
Richard's  Almanack"  for  1743,  can  boast  of  a  hoary  antiquity.  It  is  found  in 
Livy,  in  pretty  nearly  the  form  in  which  Franklin  has  it :  "  Stultorum  eventus 
magister  est"  ("  Experience  is  the  teacher  of  fools").  A  shorter  Latin  prov- 
erb ran,  "Experientia  docet"  ("  Experience  teaches"),  and  Pliny  speaks  of 
"  the  excellent  school-master  experience"  [E/tisUa,  I.,  xx.  12).     "  Credite  ex- 

rrto"  ("  believe  one  who  has  hid  experience"),  says  Virgil  {j^neid.  Book  xi., 
283),  in  an  oft-quoted  phrase,  though  in  quotation  a  slight  change  is  usually 
maile  to  "  Experlo  crede."  Another  well-worn  proverb  of  the  ancients  was 
"  Happy  he  who  is  made  wary  by  others'  perils,    which  is  more  neatly  para- 

Sihrased  in  modern  proverbial  literature  as  "  Wise  men  learn  by  others'  harms, 
ools  by  their  own." 

The  saying  of  Publius  Syrus,  "  Unfairly  does  he  blame  Neptune  who  suffers 
shipwreck  a  second  lime,''  has  numerous  modern  analogues.  An  excellent 
one  is  the  English  "  Wit  once  bought  is  worth  twice  taught,"  and  all  that 
cycle  which  in  English  is  represented  by  "  A  burnt  child  fears  the  fire"  (f .  f.), 
and  by  this  line  of  Shakespeare  ; 

"  ""'*M>Iv*f  ■(  ^  ;^1^»,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  J. 
Other  proverbs  relating  to  the  same  subject  are  ; 

He  Ifall  will  DDt  be  ntlid  by  th<  rudder  muil  be  ruled  by  Che  mck,— Cfn^J. 
Old  bird!  are  not  id  be  csiughl  wllb  ci\i.ti.—Eiifliik. 

The  French  have  a  humorous  equivalent  for  the  latter  proverii,  growing  out 
of  the  following  story.  A  younf;  rustic  told  his  priest  at  confession  that  he 
had  broken  down  a  neighbor's  hedge  to  get  at  a  blackbird's  nest.  The 
priest  asked  if  he  had  taken  away  the  young  birds.  "  No."  said  he  ;  "  thev 
were  hardly  grown  enough.     I  will  let  them  alone  until  Saturday  evening." 
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No  more  was  said  on  the  subject ;  but  when  Saturday  evening  came  the  young 
fellow  found  the  nest  empty,  and  readily  guessed  who  it  was  that  had  fore- 
stalled him.  "The  next  time  he  went  to  confession  he  had  to  tell  something  in 
which  a  voung  girl  was  partly  concerned.  *'  Oh  !"  said  his  ghostly  father ; 
**  how  ola  is  she  ?''  "  Seventeen."  **  Good-looking  ?"  "  The  prettiest  girl  in 
the  village."  "  What  is  her  name  ?  Where  does  she  live  ?"  the  confessor 
hastily  inquired  ;  and  then  he  got  for  an  answer  the  phrase  which  has  passed 
into  a  proverb,  "  A  d*autres,  denicheur  de  merles !"  which  may  be  para> 
phrased,  "  Try  that  upon  somebody  else,  Mr.  filcher  of  blackbirds." 

Extremes  meet,  a  proverb  found  in  all  languages.  Coleridge  rightly 
says  that  to  collect  and  explain  all  the  instances  and  exemplifications  of  its 
use  *'  would  constitute  and  exhaust  all  philosophy."  The  saying  contains  the 
germ  thought  of  innumerable  famous  sayings  in  proverbial  and  general  liter- 
ature. "  From  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,"  *'  In  the  midst  of  life  we  are 
in  death,"  "  Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness  near  allied,"  "  The  darkest  hour 
is  just  before  the  dawn,"  "  When  unadorned,  adorned  the  most,"  "  Discord  a 
harmony  not  understood,"  "  Pleasure-pain,"  "  Bitter-sweet,"  "  Too  far  east  is 
west," — ^what  are  all  these,  save  different  renderings  of  the  same  thought  ? 
Here  are  a  few  more  instances,  selected  almost  at  random : 

Extremes  in  Nature  equal  ends  produce. 
And  oft  so  mix  the  difference  is  too  nice. 
Where  ends  the  virtue  or  begins  the  vice. 

PoPB. 

Dark  with  excessive  bright  thy  skirts  appear. 

Milton  :  Paradise  Lost,  Book  iiL 

Such  huge  extremes  inhabit  thy  great  mind, 
Godlike,  unmoved — and  yet,  like  woman,  lund. 

Wallkr. 

The  way  to  rest  is  pain ; 
The  road  to  resolution  lies  by  doubt ; 
The  next  way  home's  the  farthest  way  about. 

QuARLBs:  Emblems, 

The  glorious  lamp  of  heaven,  ths  sun. 

The  higher  he's  a-getting. 
The  sooner  will  his  race  be  rtm. 

And  nearer  he's  to  setting. 

Herrick. 

The  more  one  loves  a  mistress,  the  nearer  one  comes  to  hating  her. — La  Rochefoucauld  : 
Maxims. 

Tout  ^tat  qui  brille  est  stu-  son  declin  ("  Every  sute  that  shines  is  on  its  decline").^ 

ROUSSBAU. 

Wit,  like  tierce  claret,  when't  begins  to  pall. 
Neglected  lies,  and  's  of  no  use  at  all. 
But  in  its  full  perfection  of  decay 
Turns  vinegar,  and  comes  again  in  play. 

ROCHBSTBR. 

The  extremes  of  glory  and  of  shame. 
Like  east  and  west,  become  the  same  : 
No  Indian  prince  has  to  his  palace 
More  followers  than  a  thief  to  the  gallows. 

Butler:  Hudibrmt 

There's  but  the  twinkling  of  a  star 
Between  a  man  of  peace  and  war ; 
A  thief  and  Justice,  fool  and  knave ; 
A  hufRne  officer  and  a  slave, 
A  crafty  lawyer  and  pickpocket, 
A  great  philosopher  and  olockhead. 
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But  enough  of  ihis.  Once  started,  quotations  are  interminable.  Indeed,  it 
might  be  said  that  all  wisdom  and  all  wit  consist  in  the  meeting  of  exiremes, 
— in  the  real  reconciliation  of  apparent  irreconcilables,  which  is  wisdom,  and 
in  the  apparent  reconciliation  of  real  irreconcilables,  which  is  wiL 

Eva.  All  mj  eye.  This  slang  term  for  fudge,  nonsense,  with  its  pendant. 
"  All  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin,"  has  proved  a  fruitful  field  for  etymological  con- 
jecture. Some  would  derive  il  from  the  Welsh  a/ mi  Any,  "it  is  very  tedious." 
Others,  looking  upon  "  All  my  eye  and  Betty  Matlin"  as  the  original  phrase, 
consider  it  a  corruption  of  "Ah  mihi  beale  Martini]"  ("Ah!  (grant!  me, 
blessed  Martin  1")   "  Joe  Miller"  is  cited  in  evidence.    That  authority  tells  the 


story  of  a  sailor,  who,  having  been  attracted  by  the  music  into  a  Catholic 
hurch,  was  subsequently  asked  how  he  liked  the  service.  He  replied  that 
e  suppoeed  it  was  all  very  fine,  but  he  had  not  understood  any  of  it  except 


something  about  "all  my  eye  and  Betty  Martin."  Unfortunately,  there  if.  ... 
such  Latin  formulary  in  the  Catholic  Church.  Still  another  story,  having  alt 
the  marks  of  an  invention  after  the  fact,  affirms  that  Betty  Martin,  a  gypsy 
woman  in  Shrewsbury,  gave  a  black  eve  to  a  constable,  who  was  chaffed 
accordingly.  In  truth,  there  seems  tittle  mystery  about  the  origin  of  the 
phrase  "all  my  eye."     It  is  but  a  humorous  extension  of  the  locution  "to 


nave  in  one's  eye," — f.e.,  to  have  in  mind,  to  have  in  contemplation.  «ii  in 
one's  eye,  therefore,  meant  that  it  was  all  in  the  mind  and  would  never  uke 
form  in  action ;  that  il  was  seeming. — apparent,  but  not  real.  The  French 
have  an  analogous  phrase, "  Mon  <Xm''  accompanied  by  a  knowing  wink  and  a 
sigiiifieant  gesture  as  an  invitation  to  inspect  the  organ.  But  when,  where, 
or  why  the  name  "  Hetty  Martin"  was  added  to  the  phrase  is  an  insoluble 
mystery. 

ftcc«uit  of  It.  Tlic  lint  LH  in  two  linu  fram  ■  burloque  on  the  E^uoim  of  FichLc'l  ptiU«a< 
pby,  fuund  in  Colerldgc'i  Biogixpbim  LiienriM  : 

H«'b  ■  hdvtii:  dug  wbo  but  mddt  Betty  Mjuoin. 
Tht  other  a  Mmcmutay'i  rrply,  reported  by  Lidy  dulterton 
■hought  of  HuriK  Muiiaeau'i  meiinf ric  cures : ''  Oh  I  il'.  ^ 
—Amtrkan  fitUt  and  Qwtin.  iii.  ijg. 

The  lendenieu  of  ipilng  il  ill  my  eye. 
And  ihit  i>  bilihtKl. 

Hoon  :  Sfrint. 
I've  1m1  one  eye,  but  thet'm  a  looi  it't  easy  to  tupply 
Out  o'  the  glory  thel  I've  (Ut,  fcr  tliet  i>  iU  my  eve  : 
An'  one  »  bia  Fnotigh,  I  Bueu,  by  diligently  ulEfl   Et, 
To  lee  all  I  ihill  ever  gitV  way  o'  pay  For  lown-  it. 

Lowu-l. :  Biglia  Paftri,  dm  leriei,  tlil. 

Bye.  To  saa  wltb  half  eui  eya.  This  expression  is  found  in  Jeremy 
Taylor,  "  But  haii  an  eye  may  see  the  different  accounts"  (vol.  ix.  p.  38^ 
Edin.  ed.),  and  a  stiil  earlier  use  has  been  pointed  Out  in  Hugo  van  Linscho- 
ten's  "  Discours  of  Voyages  into  ye  Easte  and  Weal  Indies"  (1598) :  "There 
is  much  counterfeit  money  abroad,  which  is  hard  to  be  Itnowne  from  the  good, 
were  it  not  for  these  Karaffos,  which  can  discern  it  with  half  an  eye."  (Ed. 
1864,  page  19a) 
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F. 

F,  the  sixth  letter  and  fourth  consonant  in  the  English,  as  in  the  Latin  and 
Ihe  Phoenician  and  even  in  the  early  Greek  alphabet,  whence  the  Latin  was 
derived  from  the  Phoenician.  But  in  the  later  Greek  alphabet  as  we  know  it 
the  letter  has  gone  out  of  use.  The  Phoenician  character  had  the  name  vav  or 
waw  (a  '*peg"  or  "hook''),  and  its  form  was  an  adaptation  of  the  hieroglyphic 
picture  of  the  cerastes,  or  horned  Egyptian  asp,  its  value  being  approximately 
that  of  the  English  w.  As  this  sound  gradually  went  out  of  use  in  Greek, 
the  symbol  known  as  the  digamma,  or  double  gamma,  followed  it  In  the 
alphabet  adapted  to  Latin  use,  our  modern/ sound  was  given  to  it,  the  w 
being  written  with  the  same  character  as  the  u.  The/  sound  in  Greek  was 
conveyed  by  the  symbol  ^,  and  in  words  derived  from  the  Greek  the  English 
spelling  usually  suostitutes /^  for/  as  in  philosophy,  etc. 

Face.  All  my  body  is  face.  It  is  oflen  asserted  that  a  Greek  philos- 
opher made  this  answer  to  one  who  marvelled  at  his  going  naked  or  scantily 
clad  in  inclement  weather.  But  the  phrase,  in  fact,  was  invented  by  Montaigne. 
*'  I  know  not,"  he  says,  in  his  **  Essay  on  the  Custom  of  Wearing  Clothes,*'  "  I 
know  not  who  would  ask  a  beggar  whom  he  should  see  in  his  shirt  in  the 
depth  of  winter,  as  brisk  and  frolic  as  he  who  goes  muffled  up  to  the  ears  in 
furs,  how  he  is  able  to  endure  to  go  so.  *  Why,  sir,'  he  might  answer,  '  vou 
go  with  your  face  bare,  and  I  am  all  face.*  "  The  beggar,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a 
purely  imaginary  being.  But  the  world  loves  a  concrete  personality  on  whom 
to  father  famous  sayings.  So  early  as  the  time  of  Fuller  the  imaginary  being 
had  become  a  reality  :  "  The  beggar  who  being  demanded  how  he  could  go 
naked,  returned, '  All  my  body  is  face.* "  ( W&rtkUs:  Berkshire^  p.  82,  published 
in  1662.)  The  transition  to  tne  more  august  and  authoritative  **  Greek  philos- 
opher" is  only  in  the  natural  order  of  things. 

Face,  Oatfaoe,  or  Face  it  out,  an  old  verb,  still  extant,  meaning  to  bully, 
to  browbeat,  to  bluff,  and,  like  the  latter  term,  connected  with  cards.  It  ex- 
pressed the  confident  audacity  of  a  player  who,  in  primero  or  some  other  game» 
lx)ldly  stood  upon  a  ten,  and  bluffed  an  adversary  who  really  had  a  face  card 
against  him. 

First  pyck  a  qiuurel  and  fall  out  with  him  then. 
And  so  outface  him  with  a  card  of  ten. 

Skklton  :  quoted  by  Narbs,  GUstary. 

A  vengeance  on  your  crafty,  withered  hide. 
Yet  I  nave  faced  it  with  a  card  of  ten. 

Shakbspbarb  :  Taming  o/tk*  Shrew ,  Act  ii. 

The  ori^nal  signification  of  the  phrase  being  lost,  its  apparent  connection 
with  face  m  the  modern  sense  of  cheek  slightly  extended  and  modified  its 
meaning,  though  with  no  damage  to  its  integrity : 

I  that  had  face  enough  to  do  the  deed 
Cannot  w^nt  tongue  to  speak  it. 

MiooLBTON  :  A  Fair  Quarrel,  1617. 

Fftce  the  Music,  a  proverbial  phrase  probably  derived  from  the  stage, 
where  it  is  used  by  actors  in  the  greenroom  when  preparing  to  go  on  the 
boards  to  literally  face  the  music.  Another  explanation  traces  it  to  militia- 
muster,  where  every  man  is  expected  to  appear  fully  equipped  and  armed, 
when  in  rank  and  file,  facing  the  music 

X  30* 
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Faoaa,  A  sea  of  uptornecL     Websier  mide  use  oi  this  figure  of  apeecb, 

in  Kaneuil  Hall,  Septcniber  30,  1S41,  beginning  an  address  with  the  words, 
"  In  (hii  sea  of  upturned  faces  there  is  somelhing  which  excites  me  slraneely, 
deeply,  before  I  even  begin  lo  speak."  The  figure  was  no  doubt  quoted  from 
"  Rob  Roy,"  in  which  the  identical  collocalioii  of  words  occurs ; 

f  QCKI  itnined  mycyea,  wilh  eqiully  bad  Bucceu,  to  wx  iT,  ■■nong  the  KA  of  upturned 
fHC«  which  bent  ihcir  eyes  on  the  pulpLi  «s  a  CDtmnon  ceniie,  I  could  docover  the  ubcr  mid 
buuneu-like  physiognomy  of  Uwen.— J?0^  Ray,  ch-  xit. 

cn  a  vast  silent  multitude  and  a  sea  is  drawn  by 


Hrmn  in  Iht  yaU  nT  Ckamnni. 
And  possibly  the  orator  may  have  had   the  figure  in   mind,  and  felt  its  force, 
in  the  silence  that  preceded  his  speech.     The  upturned  bee  and  rooted  alten- 
tion  are  associated  in  the  lines  ul  Moore  : 

And— like  a  uinfkiMer  b;  1  brook, 

Lmtir  t^fliu  Angvia  ;  f'irU  Anrttt  Stfiry, 

Facile  prinoepa  (Lat./afifti,  " easy," frincefii,  "prince,  chief"), easily  the 


acknowledged  chief. 


Chapman  speaks  of  one  of  his  priticely  Greek  heroes  thus  : 

Hit  royatl  pexion. 

Ma^,  xxiiL 
But  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  case. 

Faoilis  deftoenaoB  Averni  ("The  descen  t  of  A  vernus  it  eas^"). — Vikcil  : 
jEneiii,  vi.  iz6.  Some  ancient  manuscripu  read  "  Avemo," — :e.,  to,  and  not 
of,  A  vernus. 


Ihe  ,ci  of  Uki..g  .hel 

,l*:kene'd,  while 

mlndei 

i  hun  of  lhe/Ki/«  d. 

louheful  whe. 

brnve  the  woni  whic 

h  could  bef9]lhUi> 

n  the  public  h>u 

iidine  bimKlF  to  It 

1  proftipicy. 

-Scott:  71u 

,^  Ntgtl.a,%i. 

Ihut 

be  wUI  inevitably  com 

■0  hit  political  deilruclloD. 

Il  b  ."U  very  w 

ell.oulk.1 

Myliht/fKiiu 

(.""KrS"bu''t™'1l" 

kind,  of  dimUnc, 

»  Catalani  uif 

1  of  liDtidt, 

i>y  to  gel  up  than  lo  come  di 

iwn-Poa:    TJuPKrl.in.d  UU,r 

FacingB,  To  put  one 

\  through  hU,  . 

a  popular  col 

,  meaning  10 

account,  to  scold,  ■ 

or  lo  make  some 

one  show  off 

his  accon 

nplishments. 

o  the  regular  drill, — "  Face  !" 
AndiT^llopeSrar 


F.  ECHTD 
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Factotum,  from  the  Latin  facere,  "to  do,"  and  totusy  neuter  totum^  "all," 
"  the  whole  ;"  meaning  one  who  does  all  or  every  kind  of  work  for  another. 

Tip. — Art  thou  the  Dominus  ? 
Host. — Factotum  here,  sir. 

Bbn  Jomson. 

And  Foulis,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Plots  of  our  Pretended  Saints,"  second 
edition,  1674,  says,  "  He  was  so  farre  the  dominus  fac-totum  in  this/wirr/'^  that 
his  words  were  laws." 

He  could  not  sail  without  him ;  for  what  could  he  do  without  Corporal  Vanspitter,  his 
protection,  his  factotum,  his  distributer  of  provisions? — Marryat  :  Snarleyyotv,  chap.  xiii. 

The  name  has  become  famous  in  its  application  by  Greene  to  Shakespeare ; 
and  the  allegations  of  Greene  and  his  friends,  in  their  totality,  form  one  of 
the  curiosities  of  literature.  After  having  referred,  in  a  general  way,  to  the 
subterfuge  practised  by 

theological  poets,  which  for  their  gravity  and  calling,  being  loath  to  have  profane  pam> 

?h1ets  pass  under  their  hands,  get  some  other  Batillus  to  set  his  name  to  their  verses.  .  .  . 
'hus  is  the  ass  made  proud  by  this  underhand  brokery,  and  he  that  cannot  write  true  Eng- 
lish, without  the  help  of  clerks  of  parish  churches,  will  make  himself  the  father  of  interludes :" 
(Faretufli  to  Folly,  Introduction), — 

and  after  having  procured  his  friend  Nashe  to  write  an  "Epistle"  to  his 
"  Menaphon,"  in  which  occur  references  to  a  "  sorry  ballet*maker,  passing 
good  at  a  moral,"  one  "  who  could  not  write  true  English"  without  the  aid  of 
the  "sexton  of  St  Giles  beyond  Cripplegate,"  and  innuendoes  concerning 

"  sundry  sweet  gentlemen,  that  have  vaunted  their  pens  in  private  devices,  and  have 
tricked  up  a  company  of  taffety  fools  with  their  feathers,"  and  in  which  he  says,  "  It  is  a 
common  practice  nowadays  amongst  a  sort  of  shifting  companions,  that  run  through  every 
art  and  thrive  by  none,  to  leave  the  trade  of  iK^^nVi/ whereto  they  were  bom,  and  busy  them- 
selves with  endeavors  of  art,"  whereby  "  they  who  could  scarcely  latinize  their  neck-verse, 
if  they  should  have  need,  .  .  .  out-brave  better  pens  with  the  swelling  bombast  of  blank 
verse," — 

Greene  finally,  in  his  "Groat's  Worth  of  Wit,"  which  he  finished  on  his 
death -bed,  made  the  well-known  allusion  to  "  the  upstarte  crowe,"  "  beauti- 
fied with  our  feathers,"  who  thinks  himself  as  well  able  to  **  bombast  out  a 
blank-verse  as  the  best  of  you,  and  being  a  veritable  Johannes  Factotum,  is, 
in  his  own  conceit,  the  onlie  Shake-scene  in  a  countrie." 

Facts  are  Btnbborn  things.  The  phrase  occurs  in  Le  Sage's  "Gil 
Bias,"  Book  x.,  chap.  i.  (Smollett's  translation),  but  was  used  earlier  than  by 
Smollett,  ipsissima  verba^  in  Elliott's  "Essay  on  Field  Husbandry"  (1747). 
It  expresses  the  general,  if  not  universal,  conviction  of  the  incontrovertibility 
of  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  of  the  truths  of  actual  experience, — in  short,  of 
facts, — and  the  phrase,  or  analogous  ones,  as  "  facts  won't  lie,"  or  its  variant, 
expressive  of  the  unassailability  of  mathematical  certainty,  viz.,  the  colloquial- 
ism "  figures  won't  lie,"  have  become  proverbial. 

It  is  possible  that  Le  Sage  in  his  phrase  may  have  had  a  faint  adumbration 

of  the  Italian  proverb,  "  Fatti  maschi,  parole  femine"   (literally,  "  Facts  or 

deeds  are  masculine,  words  feminine,"  but  in  application  meaning  "  Actions 

are  becoming  to  a  man,  a  woman  has  words").    The  full  text  of  the  Italian 

proverb  is,  "  Le  parole  son  femine  e  i  fatti  son  maschi,"  which  is  so  much 

the  worse  for  the  facts,  for  notwithstanding  their  masculinity,  or  perhaps 

because  of  it,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  stubborn  rigidity,  facts  have  the 

mutability  which  appertains  to  all  things  mundane  :  thus, — 

Time  dissipates  to  shining  ether  the  solid  angularity  of  facts.— Emsrson  :  Essays.  First 
Series:  History. 

The  words  "  Fatti  maschi,  parole  femine,"  which  were  the  motto  of  Lord 
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Baltimore,  (he  founder  of  the  colony,  have  been  adopted  as  the  motto  in  Ihe 
seal  uf  ibe  Slate  of  Maryland. 

Facta,  Bo  mnch  th«  worae  for  the.  This  expression  is  attributed  to 
Voltaire.  Something  very  like  it,  however,  is  to  be  lound  in  the  brochure  of 
Koyer-Collaid  against  the  opinions  of  the  Jansenists  of  Port-Royal  on  Grace, 
lie  says, "  lis  out  les  lextes  pour  eux,  maisj'en  suis  (3ch^  pour  tes  textes" 
("The  texts  are  with  them,  but  I  am  sorry  for  Ihe  texts").  The  stubbornness 
of  facts,  Ihe  quality  of  refusing  to  yield,  or  to  be  brushed  aside  without 
ceiemony,  is  a  characteristic  which  is  generic,  being  common  to  facts  of  all 
kinds.  With  this  general  correspondence,  however,  goes,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  greatest  diversity,  and  we  have  "  plain  facta,"  "  dry  facts,"  and  facts  which 
are  "cold,"  "bald,  etc  But  "General  texts  prove  nothing."  (Sblden: 
TaiU-Taii:  Prayer.) 

Faeot-vote,  in  English  political  slang,  a  vole  given  by  an  elector  who  has 
qualified  more  or  less  fraudulently,  as  by  the  purchase  of  property  under 
mortgage,  etc.,  probably  derived  from  the  military  term  ^ots,  =  dummy 
soldiers  or  sailors,  hired  to  appear  at  muster  and  nil  up  the  deficiencies  in 

Why,  genilemen,  quiie  upan  froiD  any  quetUoD  ot  prindpk,  noihtng,  1  vunm  u  mj  am 
be  BO  RroHJy  imprudent  mt  ItuI  which  ii  rMmiliuly  luawn  in  homdy  but  mo&t  kccunU  pbrue 
ulhemanufmcluiTortigat-votei.— Cut  HTOHi:>V>tfJ/uVB/4uii^icA,Noveiiiberis,  1879. 

Fogota  and  fagota,  Tbera  be.  This  form  of  expression,  of  comparing 
things  and  things,  is  a  very  common  colloquialism,  which  has  thousands  o? 
variations,  e,g.,  there  are  books  and  booKs,  honors  and  honors,  dinners 
and  dinners,  etc.,  ad  libUum.  This  particular  phrase  originated  with  Mo- 
liire,  in  his  "  Medecin  malgr<!  Lui,"  Act  i.,  Sc  6,  and  is  used  by  the  wixid- 
cutter  Sganarelle,  who  refuses  to  sell  his  wood  at  a  lower  price,  saying  it  were 
qnite  possible  that  wood  might  be  bought  for  less,  but  "il  y  a  fagots  et  fagots." 
A  story  is  told  of  Madame  de  Stael.  With  great  persistency  she  urged  a 
lady  in  mourning,  a  daughter  of  M.  de  Guicben,  lieutenant-general  of  marines, 
to  take  part  in  a  dance,  until  at  last  the  lady  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  her  to 
desist  "Consider,  madame,"  she  said,  "if  you  bad  Ihe  misfortune  to  lose 
your  father,  conld  you  think  of  dancing  so  Soon  ?"  "  Oh,"  haughtily  retorted 
the  de  Stael,  "there  is  such  a  difference  between  fathers  and  fathers;"  to 
which  the  other,  "True,  madame  :  my  father  served  his  king  and  country 
during  sixty  years  ;  yours  in  a  fortnight  ruined  both." 

Falllnga  leaned  to  Tlrtue'a  aide.  The  amiable  weaknesses  of  the 
country  vicar,  in  Goldsmith's  "  "  Deserted  Vill^e,"  are  thus  described  : 


Hii  piiy  mvt  ere  chuily  btgin. 


his  pride. 

,. jiue^Mide. 

Goldsmith,  again,  has  a  similar  descriptivi 
Natured  Man,"  Act  i.  ;  "All  his  faults  are  such  I 
better  for  them." 

The  very  words  we  have  used  above. — "  amiable  weaknesses," — words  origi- 
natinjE  with  Fielding  in  "  Tom  Jones,"  Book  x.  chap,  viii.,  and  later  endorsed 
by  Gibbon  and  Sheridan,  may  have  been  suggested  by  this  line.  That  virtue, 
on  the  other  hand,  through  its  uncompromising  austerity,  may  lean  towards 
the  side  of  wrong,  was  recognized  by  Addison  in  the  line. — 


a  single  redeeming  defect,"  which  is  better 
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than  Pliny  the  Younecr's  "  His  only  fault  is  that  he  has  none."  So  Thackeray 
says,  "  A  better  and  more  Christian  man  scarcely  ever  breathed  than  Joseph 
Addison.  If  he  had  not  had  that  little  weakness  for  wine — why,  we  could 
scarcely  have  found  a  fault  with  him,  and  could  not  have  liked  him  as  we  do." 
{English  Humorists:  Congreve  and  Addison,)  Far  different  was  the  meaning 
of  that  stern  moralist,  Bossuet,  when  in  his  sermon  on  the  death  of  Anne  de 
Gonzaga  de  Cleves,  Princess  Palatine,  in  1684,  he  said,  "The  princess  had 
all  the  virtues  with  which  hell  is  filled."    (See  Hell.) 

Pope,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Criticism,"  Part  ii.,  has  the  lines, — 

Whoever  thinks  a  faultless  piece  to  see, 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be, 

which  are  partly  imitated  from  Sir  John  Suckling,  in  the  epilogue  to  "  The 

Goblins,"— 

"  High  characters,"  cries  one,  and  he  would  see 
Things  that  ne'er  were,  nor  are,  nor  e'er  will  be, — 

partly  from  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Poetry :" 

There's  no  such  thing  in  Nature ;  and  you'll  draw 
A  faultless  monster  which  the  world  ne  er  saw. 

Carlyle  varies  the  phrase  :  "The  greatest  of  faults,  I  should  say,  is  to  be  con- 
scious of  none."  (Heroes  and  Hero-  Worship :  The  Hero  as  a  Prophet) 

Sir  Robert  Feel,  speaking  of  Lord  Eldon,  remarked  that  "  e'en  his  failings 
leaned  to  virtue's  side ;"  upon  which  it  was  observed  that  his  lordship's  fail- 
ings resembled  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  which,  in  spite  of  its  long  inclination, 
had  never  yet  gone  aver. 

Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady,  a  proverb  that  may  be  found  in 

most   modern  languages.     Cervantes  quotes  it  in  "  Don  Quixote,"  Part  ii., 

ch.  X.     The  French  analogue  is  "  Ja  couard  n'aura  belle amie."    In  "Britain's 

Ida"  (attributed  to  Spenser,  and  printed  in  his  works).  Canto  v.,  stanza  i, 

the  second  line  is, — 

Ah,  Fool  I  faint  heart  fair  lady  ne'er  could  win. 

An  earlier  use — the  earliest  yet  traced  in  English  literature— occurs  in 

George  Whetstone's  "  Rock  of  Regarde,"  Part  ii.  (1576) : 

The  silent  man  still  suffers  wrong,  the  proverbe  old  doth  say. 
And  where  adventure  wants,  the  wishing  wip^ht  ne  thrives. 
Faint  heart,  hath  been  a  common  phrase,  faire  lady  never  wives. 

Doubtless  Dryden  had  this  "  common  phrase"  in  mind  when,  in  "  Alexander's 

Feast,"  he  wrote, — 

None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair. 

The  old  Latin  proverb  "  Fortes  fortuna  adjuvat"  is  probably  the  germ. 

Fair.  If  she  be  not  fair  to  me.  So  the  popular  voice  usually  misquotes 
the  first  line  of  the  couplet 

If  she  be  not  so  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  f 

Gborgb  Withbr  :  Th€  Sh*pherttt  Retolntion. 

Wither  has  here  imitated  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, — 

If  she  undervalue  me. 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  f 

If  she  seem  not  chaste  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  chaste  she  be  f— 

and  in  turn  has  been  imitated  by  Sheridan  : 

I  ne'er  could  any  lustre  see 

In  eyes  that  would  not  look  on  me  ; 

I  ne  er  saw  nectar  on  a  lip 

But  where  my  own  did  hope  to  sip. 

Tkt  Duenna,  Act  i.,  Sc.  8. 
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Bickerslaff's  joll;  miller  was  even  more  philosophic: 

Then  wai  %  jolly  miller 

He  danced  ud  fwic  from'  mam  u  niglu,— 


FaniA.    No  lines  are  d 


Levi  in  a  fiUvi,  Act  J.,  Sc  i. 
'c  quoted  than  these  from  Milton's  "  Lycidaa :" 


Fame  i%  ao  plant  that  grow*  on  mortal  khL 
The  iigiire  of  ambition  or  desire  for  fame,  aa  a  spur  pricking  one  to  action, 
had  previously  been  used  by  Shakespeare : 


M-KMk,  Ad  I  ,  Sc.  T- 
of  ideas  is  (bund  in  Bacon  : 

ibiiion  ii  to  pull  off  hn^iiin.— £na)u.'  O/Amiili 


t  inexplicable  coiiicidcrice  in  the  ivhole  n 


n  Olden  Bameveli," 


al  faoied  for  couiai 

all  Rod  that  the  de 

(Tbat  last  iafiniiiijr  of  noble  e 


Sbat  last  infir 


"  May  there  not  pos! 

ol  tbe  passage  above  i 
surely  the  original  of  tl 


nburnc,  "be  some  Italian  original, 
lich  must  have  struck  every  reader 
nd  astonished  recognition  V     But 


In  Montaigne  is  the  same  sentiment, 
by  a  quotation  from  Augustine  : 

O'lsracli  has  pointed  out  the  genesis  of  Pope's  famous  lines, 

Ho*  vain  that  aecond  life  In  others'  breath. 


iflusely  expressed,  buttressed 


EaK,  health 
(Unjurethe 


i  life,  for  I 


1e  fioe  i; 


TiiKfU  „/FBmi. 

D'Israeli  suggests  that  in  these  lines  Pope  had  in  mind  a  single  idea  of  Bullet 
by  which  he  has  very  richly  amplified  the  entire  imagery.     Butler  says,— 
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Honor's  a  lease  for  lives  to  come. 
And  cannot  be  extended  from 
The  legal  tenant. 

Hudibrtu,  Part  i.,  ch.  iu. 

The  same  thought  may  be  found  in  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  "  Elssay  on  Pre- 
ferring Solitude  to  Public  Employment/'  first  published  in  1665  :  liudibras 
preceded  it  by  two  years. 

Fame  is  a  revenue  payable  only  to  our  ghosts  ;  and  to  deny  ourselves  all  present  satisfac- 
tion, or  to  expose  ourselves  to  so  much  hazard  for  this,  were  as  great  madness  as  to  starve  our* 
selves  or  fight  desperately  for  food  to  be  laid  on  our  tombs  after  our  death. 

And  this  in  turn  may  have  suggested  to  Southey  the  jest  that  poets  might  be 
able  to  live  on  posthumous  fame,  but  not  on  posthumous  bread  and  cheese. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  contrast  the  attitudes  assumed  by  poets, 
satirists,  and  philosophers  towards  this  master  passion  : 

\Vbat  shall  I  do  to  be  forever  known. 
And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  ? 

Cowlby:  The  Motto, 

Ah,  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 

The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar? 

Jambs  Bbattib  :   fht  Minstrel,  Book  i.,  stanza  i. 

What  rage  for  fame  attends  both  great  and  small ! 
Better  be  damned  than  mentioned  not  at  all. 

John  Woixot  :  To  the  Royal  Academiciau*. 

Men  the  most  infamous  are  fond  of  fame. 
And  those  who  fear  not  guilt  yet  start  at  shame. 

Churchill  :   Tfu  Author,  I.  233. 

Low  ambition  and  the  thirst  of  praise. 

CowPER :  TaSU'Talk,  I.  591. 

What  is  the  end  of  fame  ?    'Tis  but  to  fill 
A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper. 

Byron  :  Don  Juan,  Canto  i.,  stanza  9x8. 

Bulwer,  an  industrious  writer,  with  occasional  ability,  is  distinguished  for  his  reverence  Ok 
intellect  as  a  temporality,  and  appeals  to  the  worldly  ambition  of  the  student.     His  romances 
tend  to  fan  these  low  flames. — Embrson  :  EnglUh  Traits. 

Familiarity  breeds  contempt.  The  Latin  proverb,  *'  Nimia  familiaritas 
contemptum  parit,"  which  seems  to  have  been  the  direct  parent  of  our  proverb 
and  its  congeners,  may  be  found  in  the  "  Adagia"  of  Erasmus  {circa  1536),  who 
quotes  in  corroboration  a  sentence  from  Plutarch  that  Pericles  took  care  not 
to  make  his  person  cheap  among  the  people,  and  appeared  among  them  only 
at  pro|>er  intervals.  "  He  considered  that  the  freedom  of  entertainments 
takes  away  all  distinction  of  office,  and  that  dignity  is  little  consistent  with 
familiarity."  Plutarch  himself  frequently  moralizes  on  this  theme,  and 
declares  that  "  Novelty  causes  the  imagination  to  add  much  to  objects  of  ter- 
ror, while  things  really  terrible  lose  their  effect  by  familiarity."  In  the  first 
book  of  Martial's  epigrams,  nunil)er  113  is  as  follows : 

A  lord,  a  king,  you  were  while  you  were  still  unknown ; 
You'll  only  Priscus  be,  now  you've  familiar  grown. 

Long  before,  however,  the  same  moral  had  been  enforced  by  iSsop  In  his 
apologue  of  the  Fox  and  the  Lion,  and  it  is  found  in  various  forms  in  the 
Old  Testament.  Thus,  in  Proverbs  the  visitor  too  abundantly  supplied  with 
the  gift  of  continuance  is  admonished  by  the  wise  man,  "  Let  thy  foot  be 
seldom  in  thy  neighbor's  house,  lest  he  be  weary  of  thee  and  hate  thee ;"  and 
in  the  Apocrypha,  the  son  of  Sirach  says,  "  If  thou  be  invited  of  a  mighty 
man,  withdraw  thyself,  and  so  much  tne  more  will  he  invite  thee."  The 
"  Omne  ignotum  pro  magnifico"  of  Tacitus  ("  Everything  unknown  is  taken  to 
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be  magnificent,"  Agritola,  30)  gives  the  converse  of  the  proposition,  and  the 
moral  of  a  wiec  reserve  and  reticence  even  among  the  best  of  friends  is  well 
pointed  by  the  French  epigram,  "  Le  secret  d'eiinuyer,  c'est  de  tout  dire" 
("The  aeciel  of  being  a  bore  is  to  tell  everything"}.  And,  above  all,  undue 
liberties  should  be  resented.  For  this  is  a  cowardly  world,  alternately  pol- 
troon and  bully,  and,  while  withdrawal  into  the  darkness  awes  the  poltroon,  a 
too  open  courting  of  the  sunlight  gives  a  vantage-point  to  the  bully  in  coward 


Tbu  mu  lh«  haiJi  yon  Ton 
B<  toy  much  hit  friend  Endet 


.'Kk. 


odIv  half  pleased,  for  my  pan.  when  Bob  BowHreei,  whoH  conikection  whh  letien  ia  Ihnugh 
FoCcemen  X  ud  V.,  Knd  Tom  Garbmge.  who  iiin  eHeemid  canthbulor  lo  the  Ktnml  Mil- 
crllAmjr,  pi-Dpote  10  JDiD  fcllowthip  u  ^tber  literary  men,  alap  me  on  the  back,  and  ai\  me 
oldtH^  or  by  my  CtmiLian  name. — Thackekav;    /i*  VirginiSint,  voir  1-,  cbap.  Ijdii. 

Master  Slender's  use  of  the  term  is  in  the  true  Dogberry  vein : 
If  there  be  DD  gr«at  love  3o  the  bcglnDiDg,  yet  heaven  m?y  drcieaK  it  upon  better  ao 
QualDtance,  when  vre  are  marrwd  and  hive  more  occaaian  to  IcDow  one  atiotbtr  :  1  liope,  ubDB 


woman  than  Antony 


F.d..mld.eye,..dpalla, 

C«.,Ani.,'Sc. 

^ 

Per 

pays  n 

canlra,ati 
0  Cleopatr 

greater  co 

mplitnent  could  be  paid  to  a  w< 

nlle  vurjety. 

am 

:;  Anlrnytan^ata^ra, Acts., Sew. 
It  of  Venice,"  Act  ii: 


Oi  in  the  heart,  or 
Hov  begot,  hoW  n 

Reply^pli 


IS  parallelism  between  this  song  and  a  passage  in  Lyly's 
as  by  t>asill  the  scorpion  is  engendered,  and  bv  means  of 
;  herb  is  destroyed  ;  so  love  which  by  time  and  fancie  is  bred 


idle  head,  is  by  time  and  fancie  banished  from  the  heart :  or,  as  the  salaman- 
der, which  being  a  lone  s|iace  nourished  in  the  fire,  at  the  last  qnencheth  it, 
so  affection  having  laSien  hold  of  the  fancie,  and  living,  as  it  were,  in  the 
miiide  of  the  lover,  in  tract  of  tyme  aliereih  and  changeth  the  heate,  and 

totneth  it  to  chiliiesse." 

Faaa  or  Phase,  used  as  a  verb, — t^.,  "  It  never  fased  him," — an  Ameri- 
canism, is  probably  a  survival  of  the  old  English  verb  pheeze,  pheeae.  oi 
CISC,  which  Shakespeare  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Christopher  Sly  in  the 
t  line  of  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"— 
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and  which  he  uses  also  in  "  Troilus  and  Cressida :" 

An  he  be  proud  with  me,  I'll  pheese  hb  pride. 

Halliwell  says  it  is  a  Westmoreland  expression,  meaning  to  beat,  to  chastise, 
to  huii)l)le.  Schmidt  explains  it  as  "  probably  a  verb  signifying  any  kind  of  teas- 
ing and  annoying.*'  GifTord  says  it  is  still  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  west 
of  England.  And  J.  Crosby  informs  us  that  in  "the  north  of  England  they 
have  a  word  pronounced  phaze,  meaning  to  make  an  impression  upon,  to  stir 
up,  to  arouse ;  as  in  *  I  called  the  man  a  scoundrel,  but  it  never  phazed 
him.'"  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  exactly  the  American  expression,  which  is 
used  only  in  the  negative  form. 

A  teacher  in  Vanderbilt  University,  speaking  recently  of  a  teacher  in  Kentucky,  said. 
'  Nothing  fates  him." — Trans.  Amer.  Philolog.  Assoc. ^  xvii.  39. 

Well,  'has  given  me  my  quietus  est;  I  felt  him 
In  my  guts;  I'm  sure  'has  feez'd  me. 

ViLLiBRS:  Th4  Chances  {xG^y 

Fast  and  loose,  the  name,  in  Shakespeare's  time,  of  the  cheating  game  or 
trick,  now  known  as  "  pricking  the  garter"  or  prick  at  the  loop,  practised  upon 
the  innocents  at  fairs  and  races  by  gypsies  and  sharpers.  A  narrow  belt  or 
strap  is  doubled  and  rolled  up,  and,  with  the  double  or  loop  in  the  centre,  is 
laid  on  its  edge  on  a  board.  The  dupe  is  induced  to  bet  that  he  can  put  a 
skewer  into  the  loop  while  the  strap  is  being  unrolled,  but  by  a  little  dexterity 
the  sharper  can  draw  it  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  this  impossible.  Hence 
**  to  play  fast  and  loose"  has  come  to  mean,  to  be  unreliable,  and  is  applied  to 
a  person  who  says  one  thing  and  does  another : 

Betrayed  I  am : 
O  this  false  soul  of  Egypt  1  this  grave  charm,— 
Whose  eye  becked  fonh  my  wars,  and  called  them  home ; 
Whose  bosom  was  my  crownet,  my  chief  end, — 
Like  a  right  gypsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose. 
Beguiled  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. 

Antony  and  CUo^atra,  Act  iv..  So.  is. 

To  sell  a  bargain  well  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and  loose. 

Lovt's  Labor's  Lost,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  i. 

Fast  bind,  fast  find,  a  proverb  of  great  antiquity,  on  which  Shakespeare 
has  bestowed  this  encomium  : 

Fast  bind,  fast  find : 
A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind. 

Mtr chant  0/  Venict,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  5. 

Fat.  All  the  fafs  in  the  fire.  Fat  is  a  cant  word  for  money,  luck,  or 
other  good  thing.  Thus,  in  theatrical  slang  it  designates  a  part  with  telling 
lines  and  situations,  one  in  which  the  actor  can  show  off  to  good  advantage  ; 
among  printers  it  is  applied  to  blank  spaces  in  composition,  or,  more  techni- 
cally, leaded  matter  which  is  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  solid ;  and  with  the 
general  public  a  fat  thing  means  something  very  profitable.  Hence  a  num- 
er  of  derivative  phrases,  as  to  cut  it  fat,  =  to  show  off,  to  exhibit  one*s  self  in 
gorgeous  costume,  to  cut  up  fat,  =  to  leave  a  large  estate,  etc  Per  amtra^  "All 
the  fat*s  in  the  fire"  means  it's  all  over,  it's  aU  up,  down  on  one's  luck,  etc 
The  proverb  is  an  old  one,  and  may  be  found  in  Heywood. 

1  don't  want  to  rob  Miss  Claremont  of  her  fat,  but  her  part  must  be  cut  down. —  Tho 
Re/eree,  April  15,  x888. 

Printed  in  large  type,  with  plenty  of  what  the  unpleasant  printers  call  fat,  meaning  there- 
by blank  spaces,  upon  thick  paper. — Holmks  :  Guardian  Angel,  ch.  xxiv. 

Gentlemen,  in  alarming  waistcoats  and  steel  watchguards,  promenading  about,  three  abreast, 
with  surprising  disnity,  or,  as  the  gentleman  in  the  next  box  facetiously  observes,  cutting  it 
uncommon  fat  I— Dickbns  :  Sketches  by  Bom. 

llie  old  banker  died  in  course  of  time,  and,  to  use  the  affectionate  phrase  common  on  such 
•ccasions,  cut  up  prodigiously  well. — Thackbkav  :  Book  0/  Snobs,  ch.  vii. 

Q  3« 
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Pat  Mend.—"  Alvaiiley,  who's  your  fii  friend  V  This  is  the  well-known 
snub  admin  isle  red  by  Beau  Bcummel  to  his  whilom  bosom-friend  ihe  Prince 
Kegent  when  upon  mceling  him  face  to  face  in  company  after  their  ru])ture 
the  Prince  seemingly  failed  10  recognize  the  Beau,  The  version  here  given, 
probably  the  true  slury  of  ihe  affair,  first  appeared  in  print  only  quite  recently, 
when  Ihe  incident  was  recalled  by  the  success  of  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  in 
"  Beau  Brummel"  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  New  York.  In  the  play 
the  scene  is  laid  in  Pall  Mall.  It  really  occurred  in  the  Argyle  Rooms, 
in  Kegent  Street,  which  have  since  been  pulled  down.  "  Soon  after  Beau 
Brummel  had  fallen  under  the  royal  displeasure,  he,  Lord  Alvanley,  Ihe  wit, 
and  some  other  members  of  the  vaAt  JiHe  fitar  of  I^ndon  society,  gave  a 
ball  at  these  rooms.  The  Prince  Regent  was  one  of  the  guests.  When  his 
royal  highness  arrived,  the  hosts  went  in  a  body  to  receive  him  at  the  door. 
He  shook  hands  with  all  except  the  Beau,  of  whom  he  look  no  notice.  As 
he  was  walking  up  the  ball-room  on  Lord  Alvanley's  arm,  between  two  rows 
of  his  future  subjects,  Brummel  tapped  Alvanley  on  the  shoulder,  and  »aid,  in 
a  loud  voice,  "Alvanley,  who's  youi  fat  friend?"  This  is  the  authentic 
story,  as  related  by  Beau  Brummel  himself,  when  he  was  living  in  poverty  in 
Caen,  to  the  man  who  told  it  to  the  writer,"— Bv rod  P.  Stevbnsoh,  in 
lUuslnUtd  Ammcan,  1890. 

Fats  oannot  harm  me,  I  have  dined  to-day.   The  concluding  lines  in 
Sydney  Smith's  famous  poetical  Recipe  for  Salad  (^mwvV,  p.  374)  are, — 
Serenvly  full,  tbc  cfdcurc  watUd  uv, 
F^te  cuinat  hand  lue,  I  have  dined  to-day. 
The  last  line  is  probably  a  reminiscence  of  Horace : 

IllepatsiiHU 

Nubc  potuni  PAler  occupuo, 
Quodcunque  nuo  cii  Efficiet. 

The  witty  divine  may  have  been  more  directly  indebted  to  Dryden's  imita- 
tion of  Horace, — 

Happy  the  man   and  happy  he  alone. 
He  niho  gin  call  lo-day  hit  own  I 

To-mcBTOw  do  Iby  woiw,  for  Ihave  lived  iiMtay,— 
or  to  Cowley's, — 

I'o-murTDW  ler  my  «in  hi*  bcanu  diiptay 

Or  In  clouds  hide  ihem;  1  have  Lived  tondiy- 
Father  of  hie  ootmtiy  (I.  "  Paler  Patrise"  or  "  Patens  Patriae"),  Ihe  title 
originally  devised  for  Maiius  by  the  Senate  and  Forum  of  Rome,  in  honor  of 
his  victories,  H.c.  iol-i,over  the  northern  lurbarians,  but  refused  by  him. 
Subsequently  Cicero  accepted  it  when  tendered  him  as  a  recognition  of  his 
services  in  unmasking  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  It  was  borne  with  less 
reason  by  several  of  the  Cxsars,  and  was  one  of  the  titles  of  Andronicus 
Palnologus,  of  Cosmo  dei  Medici,  of  Frederick  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  and 
of  numerous  others.  In  American  history  it  has  been  applied  with  special 
pertinence  lo  George  Washington.  The  similar  title.  Father  of  his  People, 
was  worn  by  the  kindly  and  generous  Louis  XIL  of  France,  and  by  the  ami- 
able Christian  III.  of  Denmark. 


Conime  il  arall  >u  pla 
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("  To  all  the  ladies  of  the  land 

A  courteous  king  and  kind  was  he  ; 
The  reason  why,  you'll  understand. 
They  named  him  Pater  Patrix." 

Thackeray.) 

Reynolds,  in  his  eulogium,  1 783,  embalming  the  memory  of  G.  M.  Mozer, 
the  Academician,  writes,  "  He  may  truly  be  said  in  every  sense  to  have  been  the 
father  of  the  present  race  of  artists."  This  reminds  one  of  Charles  II.,  who, 
when  they  told  him  that  he  was  called  "  the  father  of  his  people,"  laughed,  and 
said  that  **  he  was  indeed  of  a  good  many  of  them." 

Favorite  leg.  This  humorous  colloquialism,  with  its  parallels,  "  favorite 
corn,"  etc,  is  traceable  to  Beau  Brummel.  Being  seen  limping  on  Bond 
Street,  he  explained  that  he  had  injured  his  leg,  and,  added  he,  **  the  worst  of 
it  is,  it  was  my  favorite  leg." 

Feather  in  his  cap.  The  origin  of  this  phrase,  as  designating  a  distinc- 
tion or  achievement,  was  probably  the  custom  in  vogue  among  the  followers 
of  woodcraft  everywhere  to  wear  a  trophy  of  their  prowess,  generally  a  feather 
(in  the  Tyrol  it  is  the  beard  of  the  chamois),  in  their  caps.  In  Scotland  it  is 
still  customary  for  the  sportsman  who  kills  the  first  woodcock  to  pluck  out  a 
feather  and  wear  it  in  his  cap. 

It  hath  been  an  antient  custom  among  them  that  none  shoulde  wear  a  fether  but  he  who 
had  killed  a  Turk,  to  whom  onlie  yt  was  lawful  to  shew  the  number  of  fethers  in  his  cappe." 
— Richard  Hansard:  Ducrt/tion  0/  Hungary ,  Anno  1599,  Lansdowne  MS.,  775,  fol. 
149,  in  the  British  Museum. 

When  the  title  of  king  was  offered  to  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1658,  and  he 
refused  the  offer,  saying,  *'  Royalty  is  but  a  feather  in  a  man's  cap  :  let  children 
enjoy  their  rattle,"  he  may  have  referred  to  another  and  less  distinguishing 
practice : 

Naturall  Idiots  and  Fooles  haue  and  still  do  acciistome  themselves  to  weare  in  their  cappes 
cocks'  feathers,  or  a  hat  with  a  necke  and  head  of  a  cocke  on  the  top,  and  a  bell  thereon. — 
MiNSHBU,  16S7. 

Feather,  To  show  the  white,  to  lose  heart,  to  exhibit  one's  self  as  a 
coward.  The  pure-breed  game-cock  has  only  red  and  black  feathers.  A  cross- 
breed bird  is  known  by  a  white  feather  in  his  tail.  The  slightest  impurity  of 
strain  is  said  to  destroy  the  bird's  pluck  :  hence  cocks  who  showed  a  white 
feather  were  never  trained  for  the  pit.  The  common  adage,  "  Any  cock  will 
fight  on  its  own  dunghill,"  is  frequently  qualified  by  the  addition  that  it  must 
be  one  without  a  white  feather  to  fight  in  the  pit. 

Feathers.  Three  feathers,  enclosed  in  a  coronet,  with  the  motto  Ich 
dien  ("  I  serve"),  form  the  crest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Crest  and  motto 
are  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  blind  king  of  Bohemia  whom  the  Black 
Prince  overcame  at  Cressy,  and  to  have  been  first  assumed  by  the  Black 
Prince.  But  the  story  has  no  historical  basis.  The  triple  plume,  as  well  as 
feathers  of  various  numbers,  seems,  indeed  to  have  come  into  particular  use 
in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  from  1327  to  1377.  But  it  was  not  unknown 
before  that  time.  Guillim  states  that  "  the  ostrich's  feathers  in  plume  were 
sometimes  also  the  device  of  King  Stephen,  who  gave  them  with  this  word, 
*  Vi  nullo  invertitur  ordo,' — '  No  force  alters  their  fashion,' — alluding  to  the  fold 
and  fall -of  the  feather,  which,  however  the  wind  may  shake  it,  it  cannot  dis- 
order it ;  as  likewise  is  the  condition  of  kings  and  kingdoms  well  established." 
He  does  not  mention  the  number  of  feathers,  so  it  is  possible  that  the  triple 
plume  is  more  distinctly  connected  with  Edward  III.  But  even  at  that  time 
jt  was  not  the  distinctive  cognizance  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  being  borne  by 
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olheta  of  the  royal  Tamily.  Not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  *»s  the  triple 
plume  within  a  coronet  leslricied  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  sovereign. 

Hut  the  three  featheis  seem  to  lie  an  ancient  and  wide-spread  symbol.  In 
the  Santa  Casa  at  Luiello  a  marble  sculpture  of  three  feathers  atrangsd  In 
nearly  the  same  position  as  those  borne  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  described 
as  the  emNtmt  magnifique  of  Lorenio  dei  Medici,  father  of  l^o  X.  Sir 
Thomas  Roe,  who  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  India  by  James  I.,  describes  the 
plume  of  heron's  feathers  worn  bv  the  Mogul  emperors  of  Hindostan  when 
they  look  the  field  Tavetnier,  the  French  traveller,  says  a  plume  of  three 
heron's  feathers  was  worn  by  the  Ottoman  Porte,  explaining  that  it  had  a 
military  meaning  and  was  a  symbol  of  command.  On  taking  the  field  the 
Ottoman  Porte  gave  one  of  the  feathers  to  the  grand  vizier,  who  was  ac- 
knowledged by  the  whole  army  as  their  commander-in-chief.  Nadir  Shah, 
who  in  the  eighteenth  century  conquered  Asia  from  Bagdad  to  Delhi,  wore 
three  black  heron's  feathers  in  his  diadem,  ll  is  not  impossible  that  the 
three  feathers  belonging  to  the  Persian,  the  Mogul,  or  the  Turk  may  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  Brahminical  worship  and  represent  the  three  deities 
of  lire,  air,  and  water.  According  to  Brahminical  leaching,  all  the  gods  of 
the  universe  were  resolved  into  these  three  conceptions,  which  in  their  turn 
are  symbolized  in  the  mystic  letters  A.U.M.,  representing. the  three  in  one, 
as  the  idea  of  one  supreme  spirit  which  is  sometimes  personified  as  Brahma, 
sometimes  as  Vishnu,  sometimes  as  Siva.  Some  authorities  deriye  " Ick 
Jim"  from  Sanscrit  words  meaning  not  "  1  serve,"  but  "  I  shine."  But  the 
weight  of  authority  seems  to  favor  the  derivation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  "  Ic 
thiiiit,"  meaning  "  1  serve." 

Feed  *  cold  and  Btcurve  a  fever,  the  epigrammatic  form  in  which  a  bit 
of  old-wife  medical  lore  has  expressed  itseIC 

■whElc.  Id  a  case  of  this  kind  I  mLJoid  do  ihingfl  by  lulvea.  J  ate  pretty  bevlUy.  I  coik- 
ftrtrd  mycuirom  upon  ■  ttruiscr  who  had  jiisi  opened  his  raiaunnt  thai  adorainf.  He 
waited  near  me  in  respeciful  ulence  umil  I  had  finished  fenliiig  my  cold  when  be  inqulnd  if 
the  pcof^e  abaul  Vireinu  were  much  afllicied  with  coidi.  1  lold  him  I  ihonghi  they  wen- 
He  ihen  went  our  and  look  in  hiaaign, — Mark  Twain:  CMct  Wvrkt. 

Feat.  HoiT'a  yotir  poor  feet?  a  popular  catch-word,  used  as  a  jocular 
salutation  without  any  dcHnite  meaning.  It  was  very  popular  in  Engfand  in 
the  early  sixties,  and  is  said  to  have  originated  at  a  performance  of  "The  Dead 
Heart,"  when  that  play  was  first  brought  out.  One  of  the  characters  says, 
"My  heart  is  dead,  dead,  dead,"  whereat  a  voice  from  the  gallery  shouted, 
"  And  'ow's  your  poor  fcet  ?"  which  nearly  brought  the  play  to  a  close. 

FBllo<w-feelillg.  [n  a  prologue  which  Garrick  wrote  and  spoke  on  behalf 
of  the  Urury  Lane  Theatrical  Fund,  before  the  play  "The  Wonder"  wu 
acted,  appeared  the  following  lines  : 

Thcii  cause  I  plud.— plead  i1  in  heart  and  mind : 

His  performance  in  "The  Wonder"  mnrked  Garrick's  last  appearance  on 

the  stage,  Monda"    June    10,   1776.       Garrick    may  have    had    in  mind  the 

passage  in  Burton's  "  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  "  I  would  help  others,  onl  of 

a  fellow-feeling  ;"  but  this  in  its  turn  is  a  reminiscence  of  Virgil : 

Non  ignara  mali,  miKrit  tuccurten  diicD.—^jinV,  Book  I.,  t.  6}ii. 

Felt.    In  his  "  Urania,"  Holmes  hat  a  clever  pun  upon  this  wotd  ; 
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But  he  had  been  anticipated  by  the  authors  of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses"  in 
their  imitation  of  Crabbe  : 

The  vouth,  with  jov  unfeigned, 
Regkined  the  felt,  and  felt  what  he  regained ; 

and   they  in   their  turn   had   been  anticipated  by  Thomas  Heywood  in  a 
song : 

But  of  all  felts  that  mav  be  felt. 
Give  me  your  English  beaver. 

Fence,  On  the,  in  American  political  slang,  undecided,  neutral ;  generally 
used  in  a  sarcastic  sense  and  applied  to  those  men  of  impartial  mmds  who 
wait  to  see,  as  another  pretty  phrase  has  it,  "  how  the  cat  will  jump."  Arch- 
deacon Trench,  in  his  **  English  Past  and  Present,"  points  out  how  singular 
it  is  not  only  that  the  same  idea  is  embodied  in  the  Latin  pravaricato^ — viz., 
"straddling  with  distorted  legs," — but  also  that  the  classical  phrase  carries 
with  it  the  same  figurative  meaning. 

A  kind  o'  hangin'  'round  an'  settin'  on  the  fence. 

Till  Providence  pinted  how  to  jump  an'  save  the  most  expense. 

LowBLL :  Big^lffVf  Papers,  ii. 

Ferguson.  It's  all  very  w^ell,  Bfr.  Ferguson,  but  you  oant  lodge 
here.  This  was  once  a  favorite  phrase  in  England,  and  is  still  remembered. 
Thus,  G.  A.  Sala,  writing  from  Wellington,  New  Zealand,  in  18S6,  to  the 
London  Telegraphy  and  describing  **  the  chockablock  plethora  at  the  hotels" 
and  his  disdainful  repulse  by  Boniface  after  Boniface,  recalls  '*  that  famous  but 
inscrutable  utterance  of  the  very  first  year  of  the  Victorian  Epoch,"  and  asks, 
*'  Who  was  Ferguson,  and  where  did  he  seek  to  lodge,  and  on  what  ground 
was  he  denied  shelter  ?  I  shall  not  descend  contented  to  the  tomb  until  I 
have  solved  the  mystery  of  Ferguson."  A  contributor  to  Notes  and  Queries 
came  at  once  to  Mr.  Sala's  aid  with  the  following  story:  "About  the  time  to 
which  Mr.  Sala  alludes,  the  celebrated  Marquis  of  Waterford  was  in  full  swing, 
and  had  a  friend,  a  Captain  Ferguson.  At  the  end  of  one  of  their  sprees  they 
had  become  separated,  and  the  marquis  found  his  way  home  to  the  house  of 
his  uncle,  the  Bishop  or  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  a  large  mansion  at  the  south 
corner  of  Charles  Street,  St.  James's  Square.  The  marquis  had  gone  to  bed, 
when  a  thundering  knock  came  to  the  door.  The  marquis,  suspecting  who 
was  the  applicant,  threw  up  the  window  and  said,  *  It's  all  very  fine,  Mr. 
Ferguson,  but  you  don't  lodge  here.'  For  many  years  the  sayine  became 
popular,  and  the  particulars  took  a  deep  hold  on  my  memory,  which  still  re- 
tains thc?ni." — Notes  and  Queries^  seventh  series,  i.  46. 

Festina  lente  ("Make  haste  slowly"),  from  the  Greek  proverb  27revde 
0pctAi(jCt  a  phrase  made  famous  by  the  Emj^eror  Augustus,  who  was  fond  of 
quoting  it,  as  well  as  the  analogous  "  Sat  celeriter  fit  quidquid  fiat  satis  bene" 
("  That  is  done  fast  enough  which  is  done  well  enough").  So  Sir  Amyas  Paulet, 
when  he  saw  that  too  much  haste  was  made  in  any  matter,  was  wont  to  say, 
*•  Stay  awhile,  that  we  may  make  an  end  the  sooner"  (Bacon  :  Apothegms) ; 
and  so  Shakespeare,  in  **  Romeo  and  Juliet :"  "  Wisely  and  slow  ;  they  stum- 
ble that  run  fast."  A  similar  moral  is  conveyed  by  iCsop*s  fable  of  the 
Hare  and  the  Tortoise,  and  by  all  that  cycle  of  proverbial  expressions 
whereof  the  most  familiar  are  the  English  "The  more  haste  the  less  speed," 
"The  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,"  "Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,"  etc 
The  same  bit  of  proverbial  wisdom  has  found  a  voice  in  the  oft-quoted  Ger- 
man "  Eile  mit  Weile,"  and,  with  Spartan  brevity  and  considerable  fidelity  to 
the  original  "  Festina  lente,"  in  the  colloquial  Americanism  "  Go  slow." 

Sir  John  Lawrence  was  not  so  anxious  for  an  immediate  and  wholesale  development  of 
the  railway  system.  .  .  .  Festina  lente,  Eile  mit  Weile,  was  the  maxim  by  which  he  was  dis- 

31* 
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[||^i^D^nihc'couii^c^onVr9il">ridurin"hf>adn>iDi^^^^ 
U/c  nf  Ltrd  Livn-tnii.  .d   ii.,  ch.  >ii. 

Feir  dl«,  and  none  resign,  a  piihy  sammary  gf  a  phiase  which  origi- 
nated with  Thomas  JcfferBun.  When  he  became  President  in  1801,  he  an- 
nounced that  all  civil  ufiicea  held  at  pleasure  and  tilled  by  Adams  aflcr  the 
result  of  the  eleciiun  was  surely  known  were  (o  be  considered  vacant  Acting 
on  this  principle,  Elizur  Goodrich  was  removed  from  the  collectoiship  of  New 
Haven  to  make  room  for  Samuel  Bishop.  Goodrich  had  manned  Ihc  aRain 
of  the  office  with  honesty,  ability,  and  despatch.  Bishop's  advanced  >ge, 
feebleness,  and  lack  of  business  trainitig  made  him  an  unfortunate  choice. 
The  merchants  were  highly  offended.  Eighty  of  them,  headed  by  Elias  Ship- 
man,  signed  a  remonstrance.  In  his  reply  Jefferson  said,  "The  will  of  the 
nation  calls  for  an  administration  in  harmony  with  the  opinions  of  those 
elected.  For  the  fulfilment  of  that  will,  displacements  are  necessary,  and 
with  whom  can  displacements  more  Rttingly  begin  than  with  placemen  ap- 
pointed in  the  last  moments  of  a  dying  government,  not  for  its  own  aid,  but 
for  its  successor's  discomlilure  t  If  a  due  participation  of  office  is  a  right, 
how  are  vacancies  to  be  obtained  ?  Those  by  death  are  few,  by  resignation 
none."    See,  also.  Right  Man  in  the  Right  Piace. 

Fiasco.  This  is  (he  Italian  word  for  bottle  or  flask.  It  is  said  that  the 
Venetian  glass.blowets,  in  making  their  beautiful  glass-ware,  when  Ihey  dis- 
covered a  flaw  in  the  bulb  would  convert  it  into  an  ordinary  flask,  at  fiasco, 
whence  fiasco  came  to  be  synonymous  with  a  failure.  "  In  Italy,  when  a 
singer  fails,  even  to  (he  extent  of  a  single  false  note,  (he  audience  shout  'oli, 
oW  liasco,'  perhaps  an  allusion  to  the  bursting  of  a  bottle,"  or  perhaps  to  the 
custom  of  the  Venetian  glass-btowers. 


or  lynibcili  which  we  may  CDmineiid  \i  ■Cat  noliu  oF  EngUih  journaliiu.    Appended  10  the 

of  dilUirc  ftchieved  by  (he  particular  work.    Ev«ry  onv  who  remembert  ibal  the  word  Jimko 
— papuUriJed  ai  a  ^ynonyme  with  fallare — is  reatly  ihe  Italiao  for  a  Aaak.  wiJi  perceive  ttv 

W^ie'wh^'c'aluidri  arwhich^the  Eis't'i^iEhi  b^  coini^^''iD  iwo'^onb*  "HoV^uch^'i- 
ler  It  would  tx  if  wc  adopK^d  llie  delightfully  <HK  tymboMjin  ihiu  tUEgcMtdl    One  column 

a  tinely-grfidaled  series  of  iviix-flaikt,  ihowing  the  preci&e  degree  of  good  and  ill  tut^ceu 
atiainfd.— Sil.r^/  Rtvim.. 

Flat  experimentum  In  oorpore  vill  (L.,  "  Let  the  experiment  be  per- 
formed on  a  worthless  subject").  The  origin  of  this  phrase  is  sometitites  asso- 
ciated with  Mark  Anthony  Muretus  on  the  strength  of  an  anecdote  (old  in 
(he  "  Menagiana"  and  elsewhere.  Being  attacked  hy  sickness  on  a  journey,  the 
(wo  physicians  who  attended  him,  Iwlieving  him  an  obscure  person,  agreed  to 
use  a  novel  remedy,  with  Ihe  remark,  "  Facianius  periculum  in  anima  vile" 
|"I.etU3  try  this  <langerous  thing  on  a  worthless  soul").  Muretus  greatly  dis- 
conixrted  (hem  by  tranquilly  replying  to  their  Lalinity,  "  Vilem  animam 
appellas,  pro  qui  Christus  non  dedignatus  es(  mori  ?"  ("  Do  you  call  (hat  a 
worthless  soul,  for  which  Chri<<t  did  not  disdain  to  die  ?")  The  accuracy  of  the 
anecdote  has.  however,  been  called  in  question.  A  common  American  phrase 
is,  "Try  it  on  (he  dog." 

EmpIte'—KuilK™  '.&/«/  (Vwfa,  «>r  i!  p.  H™  "'  "'    °      '         jec    .     e  peace  o 

H 
fall"), 
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fenced  to  outlawry  for  the  publication  of  "  The  North  Briton,"  No.  45,  with- 
out having  been  present  in  court.  He  asserted  the  constitutional  right  of  an 
Englishman  to  a  public  trial  in  the  presence  of  the  accused.  In  his  opinion, 
reversing  the  sentence.  Judge  Mansfield  says,  "The  constitution  does  not 
allow  reasons  of  state  to  influence  our  judgment.  God  forbid  it  should ! 
We  must  not  regard  political  consequences,  however  formidable  they  might 
1)e  ;  if  rebellion  was  the  certain  consequence,  we  are  bound  to  say,  *  Justitia 
fiat,  ruat  coelum.* "  The  words  are  printed  in  quotation  in  the  report  of  the 
case ;  but  it  is  uncertain  whence  his  lordship  quoted.  The  identical  words 
may  be  found  in  the  controversial  literature  of  the  times  of  the  struggles  be- 
tween King  Charles  I.  and  Parliament ;  in  Prynne's  "  Fresh  Discovery  of 
Prodigious  New  Wandering  Blazing  Stars,"  second  edition,  1646,  and  Ward's 
"  Simple  Cobler  of  Agawam  in  America,"  1647.  The  motto  of  the  Emperor 
Ferdinand  I.,  which  contemporaries  attributed  to  his  authorship,  comes  very 
near  in  form  to  Judge  Mansfield's  quotation  :  "  Fiat  justitia,  pereat  mundus. 
It  is  not  likely,  for  obvious  reasons,  that  this  could  be  a  Latinized  version  of 
a  maxim  of  Luther,  **  Justice  must  have  her  way,  even  should  the  world  go 
down  to  ruin,"  of  which  it  is,  however,  an  accurate  translation. 

The  "  quotation"  of  Lord  Mansfield  may  have  been  an  independent  epi- 
grammatic rendering  of  Cicero's  "  Fundamenta  justitiae  sunt,  ut  ne  cui 
noceatur,  deinde  ut  communi  utilitati  serveatur"  ("The  foundations  of  justice 
are  that  no  one  shall  suffer  wrong  ;  then^  that  the  public  good  be  furthered"), 
which  is  at  least  just  as  likely  as  that  he  unearthed  it  out  of  musty  and 
forgotten  records. 

It  is  related  of  Joseph  Tekyll,  the  witty  barrister,  that  he  declined  an  invi- 
tation to  dinner  at  Lansdowne  House,  because  of  an  engagement  with  the 
judges.  During  the  dinner,  part  of  the  ceiling  in  the  dining-room  came  down, 
and  Tekyll,  commenting  on  the  incident,  raised  a  laugh  by  saying,  "  I  was 
asked  to  ruat  calum^  but  dined  instead  W\i\i  fiat  justitiaJ'* 

Fiddle,  To  play  first,  to  take  a  leading  part,  as  the  more  usual  '*  to 
play  second  fiddle"  is  to  take  a  subordinate  part.    The  derivation  is  obvious. 

If  my  friends  will  shout  Titmarsh  forever,  hurrah  for  etc.,  etc.,  I  may  go  up  with  a  run  to 
a  pretty  fair  place  in  my  trade,  and  be  allowed  to  appear  before  the  public  as  among  the  first 
fiddles. — Thackeray  :  Letter  to  W.  E.  AytouH^  January  9,  1847. 

She  had  inherited  from  her  mother  an  extreme  objection  to  playing,  in  any  orchestra  what- 
ever, the  second  fiddle. — Jambs  Payn  :  A  Grape  from  a  Tkom,  ch.  xi. 

To  hang  up  one's  fiddle  is  a  common  expression,  meaning  to  resign,  to  desist, 
to  retire  from  public  to  private  life. 

Fiddle-de-dee !    This  exclamation  has  no  connection  with  bosh^  the  gypsy 
or  Romany  word  for  "  fiddle,"  from  which  it  has  been  fancifully  derived  by 
George  Borrow,  from  the  similarity  of  meaning  of  the  two  expletives  "  bosh  ! 
and  "  fiddle-de-dee  !"    Its  probable  origin  is  the  Italian  expletive  **  Fediddio" 
{JetU  di  Dio),  =  "  God's  faith  1"  or  "  'S  faith  !" 

Field  of  the  Forty  Footsteps,  a  piece  of  land  at  the  back  of  the  British 
Museum,  called  also  Southampton  Fields,  and  once  known  by  this  name. 
The  tradition  is  that  two  brothers,  in  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  rebellion,  took 
different  sides,  and  here  engaged  each  other  in  deadly  fight.  Both  were 
killed,  and  forty  impressions  of  their  feet  remained  on  the  field  for  many 
years,  where  no  erass  would  grow.  The  Misses  Porter  wrote  a  novel  on  the 
subject,  and  the  Messrs.  Mayhew  a  melodrama. 

Fig  for  you !  an  English  colloquial  expression  of  contempt.  Dr.  Johnson 
says,  "  Tofigy  in  Spanish  kigasdar,  is  to  insult  by  putting  the  thumb  between  the 
fore  and  middle  fingers.     From  this  Spanish  custom  we  yet  say,  in  contempt, 
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'A  tig  fur  fou.'"  To  this  Douce  has  added  the  lalloinnK:  "Dr.  ^obiuon  hu 
properly  explained  this  phrase ;  hul  it  should  be  added  thai  it  is  of  Italian 
Dtlgin.  When  the  Milanese  revolted  against  the  Empetot  Frederick  Barba- 
roasa,  Ihey  placed  the  Empress,  his  wife,  upon  a  mule,  with  her  head  towards 
the  tail,  and  ignomiiiioiisly  expelled  her  from  their  city.  Frederick  afterivaj'ds 
besieged  and  took  the  place,  and  compelled  every  one  of  his  prisoners,  on  pain 
of  death,  to  lake  with  his  teeth  ny^from  the  posterior  of  a  mule,  the  party 
at  the  same  lime  lieiiig  obliged  lu  repeat  to  the  executioner  the  words  Eao 
la  fica.  From  this  circumstancej^r  la  jka  befame  a  term  of  derision,  and 
was  adopted  by  other  nations.  The  French  ay.fiiire  la  /&*"."  [Itluitratiotu 
b/  Shtttsptarr.)  Hut  in  a  subsequent  edition  Douce  witlidrew  the  explana- 
tion, saying  that  it  rested  on  the  very  weak  authority  of  Albert  Craniz,  a 
tn'cdulouB  and  comparatively  modern  historian.  Richard  Pa^ne  Knight,  in 
his  "  Symbolical  Language  of  Ancient  Art  and  Mythology,"  is  mclincd  to  give 
the  phrase  a  Priapic  origin  :  "  The  fig  was  a  still  more  Common  symbol,  the 
statues  of  Priapus  being  made  of  the  tree,  and  the  fruit  being  carried  with  the 
phallus  in  (he  ancient  processions  in  honor  of  Bacchus,  and  Still  Continuing 
among  the  common  people  of  Italy  to  be  an  emblem  of  what  it  anciently 
meant :  whence  we  often  see  portraits  of  persons  of  that  country  painted  with 
it  in  one  hand,  to  signify  their  orthodox  devotion  to  the  fait  sex.  Hence, 
also,  arose  the  Italian  cxpression^r  tafica,  which  was  done  by  putting  the 
thumb  between  the  middle  and  fore  fingers,  as  it  appears  in  many  Pnapie 

Leigh  Hunt,  in  "The  tulian  Poets,"  translates  the  latter  part  of  the  third 
line  of  Canto  xxv.  of  the  "  Inferno"  as  follows  : 
Takcil,  God,— allgrarthRl 

The  lines  in  the  original  are, — 

A1  6iK  dflle  me  pvolc  U  Udro 

Le  muii  at^b  con  ambiduo  le  ficlK, 

Gridando :  Togti  DLo,  ch'  a  tc  1c  tquadro- 
Literally,  "  At  the  conclusinn  of  his  words  the  thief  raised  up  his  hands  with 
[f.<.,  in  the  form  of]  both  the  tigs,  shouting,  'Take  them,  God,  for  at  thee  I 
aim  them.'"  The  Pislojans,  the  Ihiel's  townsmen,  built  a  tower  on  the  rock 
of  Carmignano,  and  at  the  top  of  it  were  two  arms  of  marble,  with  hands 
that  made  the  figs  at  Florence. 
Shakespeare,  m  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  makes  Pistol  say, — 

"  Convey"  Ihe  wiie  it  call.    "  Steal  1"  foh  !  .  fico  for  the  phtMe.— AM  i.,  Sc.  j. 

Flga.    lo  the  name  of  tbs  Proidiet — Sga!    A  familiar  bit  of  humor, 

burlesquing  some  anticlimax,  or  bathetic  expression,  borrowed  from  the  Gg- 
and  other  merchants  of  Oriental  countries,  who  are  wont  solemnly  to  cry 
their  wares  in  this  fashion. 

•■  lo"[h*  ^e^of  mSS' Hri»*"R^"chStniii.r"'"1i  iJ^e  Mme  o?  our  L^'  Moba^^ 
AlHadJI  tWonil  Poparnl"  "In  iheunK  of  Sidna  Ali-bu-Khaleh1  Melonil  NIa. 
wax  noloM'''  "Cod  ii  gngiousl  beani I  Fried  Beanil"  '-There  be  no  mlckl  nor 
majtw*  »1K  in  Allah !  Wnitr!  Cool  Water  I"  TheK  and  the  like  an  heard  at  ererr  (lun. 
Even  the  aiKlioiteer  who  i>  calling  out  the  price  of  a  slave  giri.  or  the  bids  for  a  Rabat  carpet, 
i>  (-.areful  to  Interlard  his  profeiuonal  talk  Irrely  with  alluiioiu  to  hit  Maker  and  the  plethoric 
rull  of  Mooiiih  tuaa.—Chamttrf  t  J«.r«al. 

FUlbiutsr.  This  word,  one  of  the  significations  of  which  is  a  "pirate,"  hai 
a  curious  etymological  history.  It  is  derived,  according  lo  Max  Muller,  from 
the  Spanish  moti.  filiboll,  a  small  boat  of  peculiar  rig,  but  the  Spanish  word 
itself  IS  a  corruption  of  the  English  -lorAfiybtxU. 

This  origin,  however,  is  now  discredited,  as  having  no  support  in  history  or 
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In  linguistic  form.  The  curious  fact  remains,  however,  that  while  the  word 
was  adopted  into  our  language  from  its  Spanish  prototype ^/tdusUrOt  the  Span- 
iards themselves  derived  it  from  the  Yvench  fiibustUr^  while  the  French  again 
is  a  gallicisation  of  the  Dutch  vrijbuiter^  the  English  for  which  \^  freebooter.  In 
"De  Americaensche  Zee-Roovers"  (1678),  written  by  John  Oexmelin,  some- 
times called  Exquemelin  or  Esquemeling  (translated  into  English  in  1684),  the 
West  Indian  adventurers  who  subsequently  developed  into  the  criminals  and 
pirates  generally  known  as  the  "  buccaneers**  were  divided  into  "  boucaniers," 
"  flibustiers,"  and  "  habitans/'  the  first  being  hunters,  the  second  rovers,  and 
the  last  farmers  with  fixed  habitations.  They  were  mainly  French,  with  an 
admixture  of  Dutch  and  English."  The  **  flibustiers"  arc  said  to  have  derived 
their  name  "  from  the  English  word  flibuster,  which  means  rover."  This  must 
be  referred,  however,  to  the  word  freebooter,  which  appears  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  Dutch  vrijbuiter. 

In  a  narrower  sense,  in  the  United  States,  filibuster  is  applied  to  the  bands 
of  men  who  at  various  times  have  organized  illegal  military  and  naval  ex- 
peditions with  the  purpose  of  invading  foreign  states  (mainly  the  Central- 
American  republics  and  the  island  of  Cuba),  with  a  view  to  revolutionizing 
their  government.  The  principal  expeditions  of  this  nature  were  those  or- 
ganized and  led  by  Narcisso  Lopez  from  New  Orleans  against  Cuba  in  1850-51, 
and  the  expeditions  of  William  Walker  against  the  State  of  Sonora,  in  Mexico, 
and  against  Nicaragua,  in  1855-58.  In  the  latter,  Walker  was  partially  suc- 
cessful, and  for  some  time  he  exercised  sovereign  power  there.  Both  leaders 
were  finally  captured  and  put  to  death. 

To  filibuster,  used  as  a  verb,  has  come  to  designate  in  the  United  States,  in 
parliamentary  language,  the  practice  on  the  part  of  a  minority  in  a  legislative  or 
deliberative  assembly  to  obstruct  and  delay  the  proceedings  by  technical  and 
dilatory  motions,  useless  speeches,  and  trivial  objections,  with  the  purpose  of 
tiring  out  their  opponents,  and  thus  preventing  legislation  or  the  passage  of  a 
resolution  objectionable  to  them.  One  who  filibusters  in  this  sense  is  called 
a  filibustered 

Filthy  Lucre,  a  humorous  colloquialism  for  money.  Douglas  Jerrold 
playfully  nicknamed  Stirling  Coyne,  the  dramatist,  by  the  synonyme  "  Filthy 
Lucre. 

Fin  de  Sl^ole  (Fr.,  literally,  "end  of  the  century"),  a  fashionable  "gag," 
indicating  the  supposed  moral,  intellectual,  and  political  disintegration  attend- 
ant on  a  moribund  century,  which  originated  in  the  dilettante  circles  of  Paris 
in  1890.  In  February  of  that  year  a  caustic  picture  of  Parisian  life,  entitled 
"  Paris  Fin  de  Siicle,"  by  M.  Blum,  was  brought  out  at  a  Paris  theatre.  Though 
the  play  was  a  failure,  part  of  its  title,  borrowed  apparently  from  Bourget's 
"Mensonges,"  passed  into  current  slang.  It  flattered  the  semi-humorous 
notion  that  civilization  gets  worn  out  at  the  end  of  a  century,  and  that  a  new 
dawn  will  be  ushered  in  by  a  terminal  unit  of  measurement  in  our  calendars. 

This  appears  to  be  a  new  sensation.  Towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  indeed,  there 
was  a  wide-spread  belief  in  the  end  of  the  world  :  fields  were  left  untitled,  house >  unrepaired  ; 
it  was  useless  to  work  for  posterity  when  the  Great  Consummation  was  at  hand.  But  1  do 
not  find  that  any  subsequent  fin  de  siecle  betrayed  morbid  self-consciousness.  Carlvle,  it  is 
true,  set  the  fashion  of  anathematizing  the  poor  eighteenth  century  as  bankrupt,  and  taught 
us  to  r^ard  the  French  Revolution  as  the  grand  collapse  of  an  age  of  shams  ;  but  I  see  no 
trace  ofour  grandfathers  considering  their  times  exceptionally  bad,  or  of  their  being  anxious  to 
reach  1801.  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  a  century  is  a  purely  arbitrary  division,  so  that  there 
can  be  no  moral  or  material  difference  between  1900  and  looi.  Were  it  otherwise,  fin  de  mille 
ought  to  have  tenfold  significance ;  and  if  the  Romans,  by  placing  a  stone  at  every  thou- 
sandth step,  gave  us  the  word  "  milestone,"  a  '*  mile  of  years"  should  be  a  nouble  division 
of  time.  Our  grandchildren,  as  the  year  2000  approaches,  ought  to  feel  tenfold  depression, 
not  from  apprehension  of  the  end  of  the  world,  but  from  the  lassitude  of  a  millennium  on  its 
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uinai ;  u  Eu,  IhETCIor'e,  fiom  ughing  I 


itury  Ihc  lul  ccBlunr  ii  lo  ft  mlUc 


u  wu  laoi.—AtUnlic  Msllllfy. 

Fine  b;  dogroea  Bnd  beautlfnllf  Ibbb,  usually  tntsquoted  "small  by 
degrees,"  etc,  is  a  line  in  Prior's  "  Henry  and  Emma:" 
Tbal  aSi  mnd  lunnopy  of  ilupc  ciprot. 
Fine  by  degreci,  and  buutifiUly  leu. 

Pop«  has  imitated  it : 

Fi»  tiy  defect,  and  delicately  weak. 

Wom/  Elltfl,  EpiMie  >;.,  I.  4J. 

Finis  PoIoDlae!  (L.,  "The  end  of  Poland!")  This  expression  is  peraisi- 
enlly  asctibed  to  Kosciusko  when  he  rdl  wounded  under  the  balls  of  Suvaror's 
soldiers  at  Madejow ice.  October  lo.  1794.  Yet  Kosciusko  himself  emphati- 
cally and  scornfully  denounced  it  as  a  Russian  invention.  In  the  first  place,  as 
he  wrote  to  Count  de  Sjgur,  who  had  given  publicity  to  the  story  in  his 
"  D^ade  llistorique"  (iSoo),  he  was  all-but  mortally  wounded,  and  could  not 
speak.  If,  however,  he  had  retained  the  faculty  of  speech,  he  would  certainly 
not  have  had  the  presumption  lo  exclaim.  "Finis  PoluniK,"  since  neither  his 
death  nor  the  death  of  any  one  else  could  be  fur  Poland  a  fatal  misfortune. 
Scgur  complied  with  Kosciusko's  request  that  the  libel  should  be  withdrawn 
from  all  subsequent  editions  1  but  the  first  edition  remained  to  do  its  mischief. 
The  falsehood  was  perpetuated  in  Michaud's  "  Bii^raphie  Uiiiverselle,"  whence 
it  has  passed  into  numberless  works  all  over  the  world. — See.  for  the  full  teit 
of  Kosciusko's  letter  to  S^gur  and  other  particulars,  Notts  and  Queriti,  fifth 
series,  viii.  383. 

FU-e,  To,  or  To  fira  ou^  a  familiar  Americanism,  meaning  to  eject  with 
violence,  to  expel,  to  hurl  out  with  a  force  and  speed  resembling  those  of  a 
bullet  fired  from  a  gun.  An  attempt  has  been  been  made  to  fasten  the  origin 
of  this  phrase  on  Shakespeare,  on  the  strength  of  the  last  two  lines  of 
Sonnet  CLXIV.: 

This  is  all  very  well  as  a  bit  of  philological  jocosity.  But,  seriously,  Shake- 
speare used  the  phrase  in  an  entirely  different  sense,  as  can  be  plainly  seen 
by  this  passage  from  "  King  Lear,"  Act  v.,  Sc.  3  : 


Compare,  too,  the  phrase  "  fire  drives  out  fire"  in  "  Curiolanus,"  Act  ii.,  Sc.  7, 
and  "  Julius  Cesar,"  Act  iii.,  Sc  I. 

laum?"  7'l>';.'>l»>inrul>iibjeci.")H  rctpond^,  "Init  1  wu,    Miu  Wtdly't  fiiiher  uippli^ 

m  ot    "  Loui 

e  the  words  in  which  Napoli  ^     .  .    

Eugenie  the  momentary  exposure  of  the  prince  imperial  lo  the  fire  of  the 
enemy  at  the  affair  of  Saarbriick  on  August  lO,  1870.  This  application  of  the 
term  baptism  of  fire  10  the  young  soldier  who  has  happily  survived  his  first 
attack  of  '•  Kannonenfieber"  (lit.,  "cannon-fever"),  as  the  Germans  happily 
put  it,  without  having  become  "  food  for  powder,"  was,  however,  previously 
made  by  the  great  Napoleon.  In  a  conversation  with  O'Meara  on  St.  Helena, 
August  2,  1817  (see  O'Meara's  "  Voice  from  St.  Helena"),  Napoleon  I.  said, 
"I  love  a  brave  soldier,  who  has  undergone  his  baptism  of  fire  [Ai/Hdw  jr 
Jhl),  no  matter  to  what  nation  he  belongs." 
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The  proper  significance  of  the  term,  of  course,  as  is  well  known,  is  the 

Sace  of  baptism  as  considered  apart  from  the  outward  form,  the  gift  of  the 
oly  Spirit,  and  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  martyrdom,  especially  that 
undergone  at  the  stake. 

John  Langhorne  also  shows  how  the  Christian  sacrament  may  be  turned  to 
metaphorical  use : 

Cold  on  Canadian  hills  or  Minden's  plain. 
Perhaps  that  parent  mourned  her  soldier  slain ; 
Bent  o'er  her  babe,  her  eye  dissolved  in  dew. 
The  big  drops  mingling  with  the  milk  he  drew 
Gave  the  sad  presage  of  his  future  years, — 
The  child  of  misery,  baptized  in  tean. 

The  Country  Justictt  Part  i. 

This  allusion  to  the  dead  soldier  and  his  widow  on  the  field  of  battle  was 
made  the  subject  of  a  print  by  Bunbury,  under  which  were  engraved  the 
pathetic  lines  of  Langhorne.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  mentioned  that  the  only 
time  he  saw  Burns,  this  picture  was  in  the  room.  Burns  shed  tears  over 
it ;  and  Scott,  then  a  lad  of  fifteen,  was  the  only  person  present  who  could 
tell  him  where  the  lines  were  to  be  found. — Lockhart  :  Lift  of  Scott^  vol.  i., 
ch.  iv. 

Fint  an  BngUshman,  and  then  a  Wltig;.  This  phrase  appears  in  a 
speech  made  by  Lord  Macaulay  (January  29,  1840),  avowedly  as  a  parody  of 
"an  old  Venetian  proverb."  The  ])roverb  in  question  ran  as  follows  :  **  Prima 
Veneziani,  e  poi  Cristiani"  ("  First  Venetians,  and  then  Christians").  It  was  in 
use  at  the  time  of  the  Interdict.  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  the  Irish  patriot, 
made  a  freer  paraphrase  when  he  said,  **  If  the  altar  comes  between  me  and 
my  country,  perish  the  altar !"  The  Venetian  motto  is  an  inversion  of  the 
saying  imputed  to  Socrates,  "  I  am  not  an  Athenian  nor  a  Greek,  but  a 
citizen  of  the  world." 

F^nelon  was  accustomed  to  say,  "  I  love  my  family  better  than  myself;  my 
country  better  than  my  family ;  and  mankind  better  than  my  country ;  for  I 
am  more  a  Frenchman  than  a  F^nelon  ;  and  more  a  man  than  a  Frenchman." 
Patrick  Henry  said,  '*  I  am  not  a  Virginian,  but  an  American"  {Speech  in 
the  Virginia  Convention^  1765) ;  and  Webster,  in  a  speech  delivered  July  17, 
1850,  "  I  was  born  an  American ;  I  will  live  an  American ;  I  shall  die  an 
American  I" 

First  oatoh  your  liare.  It  is  an  article  of  general  belief  that  "  Mrs. 
Glasse's  Cookery-Book,"  in  giving  directions  for  roasting  a  hare,  began  the 
recipe,  "  First  catch  your  hare."  Some  have  credited  "  Mrs.  Glasse"  with  an 
excellent  joke,  others  have  learnedly  sought  to  prove  that  what  she  really 
wrote  was  scotch  (skin),  or  scoUh  (cut  up),  or  other  semi-obsolete  word  which 
the  printer  misinterpreted.  At  last  it  occurred  to  a  critic  of  unusual  intelli- 
gence to  Ipok  up  the  passage  in  the  book  itself.  And,  lo  !  it  turned  out  that 
what  the  author  wrote,  and  what  the  printer  printed,  was,  "  Take  your  hare 
when  it  is  cas'd,  and  make  a  pudding,"  etc  Case  is  an  old  English  word 
which,  in  this  connection,  means  to  take  ofif  the  skin.  So  Mrs.  Glasse's  repu- 
tation is  saved  from  any  suspicion  of  unseemly  levity  in  treating  a  great  sub- 
ject. But  though  the  phrase  was  not  hers,  it  did  exist ;  indeed,  it  was  a  cur- 
rent jest  many  hundreds  of  years  before  Mrs.  Glasse*s  cook-book  was  heard 
of,  and  seems  to  have  been  used,  as  at  present,  to  curb  ingenuous  and  unso- 
phisticated ambition.  Thus,  Bracton,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, writes  (Book  iv.,  tit.  i.,  ch.  21,  §4),  "  Et  vulgariter  dicitur,  quod  primo 
oportet  cervum  capere,  et  postea,  cum  captus  fuerit,  ilium  excoriare"  (**  And 
it  is  vulgarly  said  that  you  must  first  catch  your  deer,  and  then,  when  it  is 
caught,  skin  it."    It  may  be  interesting  to  add  that  the  "  cookery-book"  in 
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question  Wis  first  published  under  the  title  "The  Art  of  Cookery  by  a  Lady" 
(1747).  The  name  of  "Mrs.  Glass,"  not  Glasse,  was  added  in  ihe  aucceediiiE 
editions.     But  the  real  author  was  Dr,  John  Hill  (1716-1775). 

Firat  geatlemBii  of  BtuopA,  (he  tide  which  his  admirers,  during  hin 
lifetime,  gave  to  George  IV.  of  England,  as  a  tribute  to  his  portion,  his 
imposing  manners,  and  his  gorgeous  clothes. 

He  the  tint  ^BiitlvDiaii  of  Eurupe  1  Then  it  DD  ttnmoA  uAtt  dd  the  proud  Engluh 
■ocieiy  of  IbU  day  Ihan  thU  Ihty  sdrnired  Geone.  No,  ihuik  Cod.  wt  can  Itll  of  belter 
genlkipea;  uid  whilst  our  eye*  turn  Hwjiy,  shocked,  from  thit  moDstnHu  inuge  of  pride, 
vuiiiy,  wcHkneu,  Ihey  piay  kc  Ld  that  Engldnd,  over  which  the  lul  Ueorge  pteiended  10 
reign.Bome  who  merit  indeed  the  titLe  of  ReiitteDien,  tomewho  make  our  heuti  beat  when  we 
hear  their  names,  and  whnte  mcminy  we  fondly  ulule  when  that  of  yonder  itnperiaL  manikjn 
ij  lumblfd  into  ohiivioo  — Thackeka.  :   Ginje  Ikt  Fswrlk. 

Pint  In  a  viUnge  ratber  Uian  second  In  Rom«.  Plutarch  is  aiiihoriiy 
for  the  following  story,  which  appears  lo  be  given  as  a  rumor  or  tradition  ;  "  It 
is  said  when  he  came  to  a  little  town  in  passing  the  Al|>s,  his  friends, by  way 
of  mirth,  look  occasion  to  say,  'Can  there  here  be  any  disputes  for  offit^s,  any 
contentions  for  precedence,  or  such  envy  and  ambition  as  we  see  among  the 

Sreat  V  To  which  Cxsar  answered,  with  great  seriousness.  '  I  assure  you  I 
ad  rather  be  the  fitsl  man  here  than  the  second  man  in  Rome.'"  But  Plu- 
tarch does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  village. 

Lacoidaite,  in  his  "  Conferences,"  says  of  Cxsar's  exclamation,  "  It  is  ihe 
true  cry  of  nature :  wherever  we  aie,  we  wish  to  be  first."  So  undoubtedly 
thought  Milton's  Lucifer: 


But  Milton  was  anticipated  by  Stafford,  in  whose  "  Niobe"  (1611)  Ihe  devil  is 
made  to  speak  as  follows ;  "  Now,  forasmuch  as  I  was  an  Angel  of  Light,  it 
was  the  will  of  Wisdom  (o  confine  me  to  Darkness,  and  make  me  PHnce 
thereof ;  so  that  I,  that  could  not  obey  in  Heaven,  might  command  in  Hell ; 
and  believe  me,  I  had  rather  rule  within  my  dark  domain  than  to  reinhabit 
Ccelam  imperium,  and  there  live  in  subjection  under  check,  a  slave  of  the 
Most  High."    There  is  also  a  parallel  passage  in  Fletcher's  '■  Purple  Island," 

In  heaven  tfaey  Kotwd  to  Krve,  10  now  In  bell  Ihey  reign. 

Cxsar  Borgia's  motto,  "  Aul  Ciesar  aut  nullus 
which  he  caused  to  be  engraved  u    '         ' 
yearning  for  pre-eminence. 

First  in  WOT,  first  In  p«BOa,  and  first  In  the  hsarts  of  his  feUo«r. 

OitlseliB,  a  phrase  applied  b^  Colonel  Heiiiy  Lee  to  Washington,  and  now 
usually  quoted  with  Ihe  substitution  of  Ihe  more  euphonious  "countrymen"  for 
"fcllow-ciliiens."  The  phrase  was  originally  wrillen  as  we  have  quoted  it  in 
the  resolutions  offered  by  John  Marshall  in  the  United  Stales  House  of 
Representatives  when  announcing  the  death  of  Washington,  December,  1799. 
Marshall,  in  his  '■  Life  of  Washington,"  vol,  v.  p.  767,  ncl/,  informs  us  that  these 
resolutions  were  prepared  by  Colonel  Lee,  though  he  was  not  in  his  place  to 
read  Ihem.  A  week  later,  December  16,  Lee  delivered  the  funeral  oration 
or  •'  Eulogy"  on  Washinglon.  Whether  he  then  did  or  did  not  make  the 
now  accepted  substitution  is  a  mtmt  point.  By  a  curious  oversight,  it  is 
left  unsettled  in  the  Memoir  of  Lee,  which  his  -~    ■"--   --" '- - 


General  Robert  K  Lee.  prefixed  lo  the  report  of  Colonel  Lee's  "  Memoirs  of 
the  War  of  the  Revolution."  On  P»ge  5  he  gives  the  expression  "fellow- 
citizens."    Bat  on  page  jz  he  says,  "There  is  a  line,  a  single  line,  in  the 
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works  of  Lee  whiefi  would  hand  him  over  to  immortality,  though  he  had 
never  written  another :  '  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen,'  will  last  while  language  lasts." 

First  letter  of  the  name  begina,  etc.  It  is  a  common  and  time- 
honored  jest  to  blurt  out  the  whole  name  or  whole  word,  when  only  its 
first  letter  is  promised,  as  for  example  in  Lyly's  "  Euphues,"  **  There  is  not  far 
hence  a  gentlewoman  whom  I  have  long  time  loved,  the  first  letter  of  whose 
name  is  Camilla."  And,  again,  Middleton  says,  **  Her  name  begins  with  Mis- 
tress Page,  does  it  not  ?"  {Family  of  Lave^  II.  iii.)  Nor  is  the  jest  an  obsolete 
one.  So  recently  as  February  21,  1886,  the  English  sporting  paper  The 
Referee  said  in  regard  to  an  amateur  sporting-match,  *'  I  have  no  space  to 
describe  the  rouncls  in  detail,  nor  can  I  say  who  won,  seeing  that  the  referee 
(the  first  letter  of  whose  name  is  said  to  be  John  L.  Shine)  declined  to  give  a 
decision."  Nor,  again,  is  the  jest  an  exclusively  English  one.  It  may  be 
found,  for  example,  in  Balzac  :  "  Et  la  premiere  lettre  de  son  nom  est  Maxime 
de  Trailles"  {Un  Homme  d' Affaires,  1855).  Yet  in  the  face  of  all  these  ex- 
amples an  absurd  conjectural  emendation  made  by  Collier  in  the  text  of 
Marlowe's  "  Doctor  Faustus"  has  been  allowed  to  stand  in  all  the  editions 
down  to  the  latest.  Lechery,  one  of  the  Seven  Deadly  Sins,  says  to  Faustus, 
"  I  am  one  that  loves  an  inch  of  raw  mutton  better  than  an  ell  of  fried  stock- 
fish ;  and  the  first  letter  of  my  name  begins  with  Lechery."  This  is  the 
reading  of  the  quartoes.  Collier  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  last  word  the 
letter  L,  and  the  suggestion  has  been  generally  adopted. 

Fish.  All's  fish  that  comes  to  his  net,  meaning  that  he  is  not  at  all 
discriminating  or  scrupulous,  is  an  old  English  proverb  which  may  be  found 
in  Heywood  and  elsewhere. 

All's  fish  they  get  that  cometh  to  net. 

TtTSSBK  :  Ftv*  Hundred  Point*  tf  Good  Husbandry: 
February  Abstrctct. 

Where  all  is  fish  that  cometh  to  net. 

Gascoicnb  :  Stele  Glas^  ijlS 

Fish.  To  be  neither  fish  nor  fiesh,  a  colloquial  term  of  dissatisfaction, 
if  not  contempt,  applied  to  people  of  uncertain  and  wavering  minds,  trimmers, 
nondescripts,  etc  Thus,  Shakespeare  makes  Falstaff  cry,  **  Why,  she's 
neither  fish  nor  flesh  ;  a  man  knows  not  where  to  have  her"  {Henry  IV., 
Part  II.,  Act  iv..  Scene  3).  The  phrase  is  probably  a  survival  from  Catholic 
times,  when  every  Friday  it  became  a  question  of  interest  to  decide  what  was 
fish  and  what  flesh  meat  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord.  The  further  extension, 
"neither  fish  nor  flesh  nor  good  red  herrine,"  which  is  found  in  Hey  wood's 
"  Proverbs,"  Part  I.,  ch.  x.,  and  in  numerous  sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
authors,  is  a  mere  bit  of  humorous  extravagance. 

Fish  oat  of  water,  a  proverbial  English  phrase  applied  to  a  person  or 
thing  out  of  place,  out  of  his  or  its  element. 

Lord  Kellie  was  recounting  a  sermon  he  had  heard  in  Italy  on  the  miracle  of  St.  Anthony 
preaching  to  the  fishes,  which  in  order  to  listen  to  his  pious  discourse  held  their  heads  out 
of  the  water.  "  I  can  credit  the  miracle,"  said  Henry  Erskine,  "  if  your  lordship  was  at 
church."  "  I  was  certainly  there,"  said  the  peer.  **  Then,"  rejoined  Erskine,  *'  there  was 
at  least  one  fish  out  of  water." — Enchiridion  0/  Wit. 

Fish  story,  a  collo<|uial  English  term  for  an  absurd  or  impossible  tale,  a 

gasconade.     The  allusion  is  to  the  boastful  stories  of  their  luck  credited  to 
shermen,  whose  romances  frequently  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  better  fish 
have  been  caught  than  ever  were  in  the  sea. 

"  You  doubt  me !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Have  I  not  told  you  over  and  over  again  that  I  love 
you  and  you  only?  and  did  I  ever  yet  tell  you  an  untruth,  Katherinef" 

32 
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'•  1  would  that  t  could  han  ubioluK  (illli  in  yoii,"  she  replied.  iiilDnfiiob.  "but— boi  I 
bunl  you  ieII  uncli  ihai  vou  once  caught  a  brook-irout  ihai  vcighed  ihrec  poundi  uid  ill 

FiaUng-Rod.  The  description  of  a  Gshlng-rod  as  a  worm  at  one  end  and 
a  fool  at  the  other,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Dr.  Johnson  or  Dean  Swift, 
existed  before  their  lime  in  a  less  striking  form.  A  French  writer  of  the  sev- 
enteenth centuiy,  named  Guyel,  has  these  lines  : 

bl  doDt  Fium  ni  wnu  par  un  gnnd  imCicille, 

Flag.  If  axi.j  one  attempta  to  banl  domi  tli«  Amerioan  flag,  shoot 
him  on  tbe  spot.  This  famous  phrase  occurred  in  a  telegram  sent  from 
Washington  by  John  A.  Dix,  January  19.  )86t,  ordering  the  arrest  at  New 
Orleans  of  Captain  Breshwood,  commander  of  the  revenue  cutter  McCler. 
nanil,  which  it  was  surmised  he  intended  to  turn  over  to  the  secessionists. 
Dix  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  despatch  was  intercepted  at 
New  Orleans  and  never  reached  its  destination.  But  it  reached  the  public, 
and  that  was  better  still,  for  it  showed  them  that  the  policy  of  temporizing 
was  at  an  end. 

Flapdoodle.    According  to  Dean  Swift, — 


And,  by  way  of  variety,  he  will  sometimes  take  flapdoodle,  which  is  the  same 
thing  spelt  differently,  for  the  syllable  flap  is  derived  from  a  root  denoting  the 
act  of  stroking,  and  doodle  is  another  word  for  a  fool.    The  word  is  used  only 

IhaiT"  .  .  .  "li'ithc  ituS  ihey  feed  foali  on."— Marhvat:  PtUr  simfU,i^t.f.  uyiu. 
Flapdoodle,  ihey  caJl  il,  what  fooU  are  M  on— T.  HuGHK  :    7>>n   Brmo  at  O^trd, 

Flapdoodle  or  Fopdoodle  is  also  used  to  designate  a  foolish  or  contemptible 

Whtre  Murdy  butchen  broke  your  aoddlc 
e    you   I   '  \^^^^.'jj^j^^^^ 

nat-footed,  an  Americanism  tor  firm,  downright,  direct,  firmly  resolved,  un- 
compromising, the  metaphorical  meaning  being  to  set  one's  fool  down  Bat  or 
firmly.  "The  significance  of  this  word  m  America,"  says  R.  A.  Proctor,  very 
truly,  "is  very  different  from  that  of  the  French  word  pied-flat,  identical 
though  the  words  may  be  in  their  primary  meaning.  A  French  pitd-ptat  is  a 
contemptible  fellow  ;  but  an  American  jfiiZ-yiie/  is  a  man  who  stands  firmly  for 
his  party.  When  General  Grant  said  he  had  'put  his  foot  down,'  and  meant 
to  advance  in  that  line  if  it  loolt  him  all  summer,  he  conveyed  the  American 
meaning  of  the  expression  tiat-fooled."  {AnttrUanims :  KmraUdgt,  June  1, 
1887.) 

Flea  In  hla  ear,  a  popular  expression  for  disconcerted,  rebuffed,  used  in 
such  phrases  as  "  I  sent  him  away  with  a  flea  in  his  ear,"  or  •'  he  went  away  with 
a  flea  in  his  ear."  It  fs  no  modern  slang,  for  it  may  be  found  in  John  Fletcher's 
"  Love's  Cure,"  Act  iii.,  Sc.  3  ;  in  Kabelais's  "  Pantagruel,"  Boole  iii.,ch.  vii.  and 
xiii.  (IS33);  in  Nash's  "  Pierce  Penniless"  (1  $92),  etc.  In  France  the  expres- 
sions "  avoir  la  puce  i  roreille"  and  "  roettre  la  puce  it  I'oreille"  are  at  least 
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as  old  as  the  fourteenth  century  (Littr^,  s.  v.  Puce)^  and  corresponding  expres- 
sions are  to  be  found  in  Italian,  Spanish,  German,  and  probably  other  lan- 
guages. The  metaphor  undoubtedly  arose  from  the  physical  fact  that  fleas 
do  sometimes  penetrate  into  the  porches  of  the  ear, — a  fact  noticed  by  so 
ancient  an  authority  as  Celsus,  who  writes  (vi.  7,  §  59)  when  treating  of  the 
ear,  "  Si  pulex  intus  est,  compellendum  eo  lanae  paululum  est ;  quo  ipse  is 
subit,  et  simul  extrahitur." 

Flesh,  To  go  the  w^ay  of  all,  a  euphemism  for  "  to  die."  It  is  evidently 
a  variation  from  Joshua  xxiii.  14  (or  I.  Kings  ii.  2),  "  And  behold,  this  day  I 
am  going  |he  way  of  all  the  earth."  The  substitution  of  flesh  for  the  earth 
does  not  occur  in  any  version  of  the  Bible.  Its  flrst  appearance  in  English 
literature  is  possibly  in  Webster's  "  Westward  Hoe,"  Act  ii.,  Sc.  2  :  "  I  saw  him 
now  going  the  way  of  all  flesh."  But  the  fact  that  it  appears  almost  simul- 
taneously in  T.  Heywood's  "The  Golden  Age"  (1611),  ("Whether  I  had 
better  go  home  by  land,  or  by  sea  ?  If  I  go  by  land  and  miscarry,  then  I  go 
the  way  of  all  flesh")  seems  to  indicate  a  common  proverbial  origin. 

Fleshly  School  of  Poetry.  In  October,  1871,  an  article  bearing  this 
title  was  published  in  the  Contemporary  Review.  It  proved  to  be  a  hitter 
attack  upon  Swinburne,  Rossetti,  and  William  Morris,  whom  it  classed  to- 
gether as  leaders  of  a  school  of  poetical  debauchery  which  found  in  Arthur 
O'Shaughnessy,  John  Payne,  Philip  Bourke  Marston,  and  others,  its  humbler 
satellites.  Rossetti  was  the  chief  object  of  attack.  "  Mr.  Swinburne,"  in  Mr. 
Maitland's  opinion,  "  was  wilder,  more  outrageous,  more  blasphemous,  and  his 
subjects  were  more  atrocious  in  themselves ;  yet  the  hysterical  tone  slew  the 
animalism,  the  furiousness  of  epithet  lowered  the  sensation,  and  the  flrst 
feeling  of  disgust  at  such  themes  as  *  Laus  Veneris*  and  *  Anactoria*  faded 
away  into  comic  amazement  It  was  only  a  little  mad  boy  letting  ofl*  squibs ; 
not  a  great  strong  man  who  micht  be  really  dangerous  to  society.  *  I  will  be 
naughty  !'  screamed  the  little  boy  ;  but,  after  all,  what  did  it  matter?  It  is 
quite  aiflferent,  however,  when  a  grown  man,  with  the  self-control  and  easy 
audacity  of  actual  experience,  comes  forward  to  chronicle  his  amorous  sensa- 
tions, and,  flrst  proclaiming  in  a  loud  voice  his  literary  maturity  and  conse- 
quent responsibility,  shamelessly  prints  and  publishes  such  a  piece  of  writing 
as  his  sonnet  on  Nuptial  Sleep."  Here  is  another  gem  of  criticism  :  "  We 
get  very  weary  of  this  protracted  hankering  after  a  person  of  the  other  sex ;  it 
seems  meat,  arink,  thought,  sinew,  religion,  for  the  fleshly  school.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  fleshliness,  and  Mr.  Rossetti  flnds  in  it  its  own  religious  justi- 
fication. Whether  he  is  writing  of  the  holy  Damozel,  or  of  the  Virgin  her- 
self, or  of  Lilith,  or  of  Helen,  or  of  Dante,  or  of  Jenny  the  street-walker,  he  is 
fleshly  all  over,  from  the  roots  of  his  hair  to  the  tips  of  his  toes ;  never  a  true 
lover  merging  his  identity  into  that  of  the  beloved  one  ;  never  spiritual,  never 
tender  ;  always  self-conscious  and  aesthetic."  As  to  the  imitators  of  Rossetti 
and  Swinburne,  what  is  really  most  droll  and  puzzling  in  the  matter  is  that 
they  really  seem  to  have  no  difliculty  whatever  in  writing  nearly  if  not  quite 
as  well  as  their  masters.  "  It  is  not  bad  imitations  they  offer  us,  but  poems 
which  read  just  like  the  originals  ;  the  fact  being  that  it  is  easy  to  reproduce 
sound  when  it  has  no  strict  connection  with  sense,  and  simple  enough  to  cull 
phraseology  not  hopelessly  interwoven  with  thought  and  spirit.  The  fact 
that  these  gentlemen  are  so  easily  imitated  is  the  most  damning  proof  of  their 
inferiority.  What  meiits  they  have  lie  with  their  faults  on  the  surface,  and 
can  be  caught  by  any  young  gentleman  as  easily  as  the  measles,  only  they  are 
rather  more  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  All  young  gentlemen  have  animal  facul- 
ties, though  few  have  brains ;  and  if  animal  faculties  without  brains  will  make 
poems,  nothing  is  easier  in  the  world." 
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The  article  ntade  a  noise.  On  December  i  Ihe  Afienauih  made  known  [he 
fact  that  Thomas  Maitland  wai  in  reality  Koberl  Kuchanan.  Whereupon 
the  publishei  uf  tlie  CtnUMfiararj/  and  Mr.  Buchanan  himself,  each  of  his  own 
motion,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Atktnatim.  These  effusions  were  printed  side  bj 
side  in  the  issue  for  December  12,  and  jileascd  all  connoisseurs  of  humor. 
The  publisher's  letter  read  lilie  a  distinct  denial.  "  You  might,"hc  said,  "with 
equal  propriety  associate  the  article  with  the  name  of  Mr.  Robert  Browning, 
or  of  Mr.  Robert  Lytlon,  or  of  any  other  Robert."  Mr.  Buchanan  said,  "  I 
certainly  wrote  the  article  on  '  The  Fleshly  School  of  Poetry.'  but  I  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  signature.  Mr.  Strahan,  the  publisher  i>f  the  Contemporary 
RtvioB,  can  corroborate  me  thus  far,  as  he  is  best  aware  of  the  iitadvertence 
which  led  to  the  suppression  of  my  name." 

Mr.  Strahan  next  appealed  to  the  Pall  Mail  Gaulle,  complaining  that  the 
simultaneous  appearance  of  Ihe  above  explanations  had  made  him  took 
ridiculous, — a  complaint  which  showed  that  he  had  some  perception  of  humor, 
— and  acknowledging  that  it  was  he  who  had  chosen  the  particular  pseudonyme 
of  "Thomas  Maitland,"  Nevertheless  it  is  very  evident  that  the  suppression 
of  Buchanan's  name  was  not  the  result  of  inadverlence,  but  of  a  distinctly- 
avowed  desire  on  the  part  of  that  gentleman.  Mr.  Rosseiti  and  his  friends 
protested  indignantly,  and  with  reason,  against  the  unfairness  of  one  writer  of 
poelTV  disguising  himself^  tike  a  bravo,  in  slouched  beaver  and  muffled  cloak, 
in  order  to  atlaclt  his  more  successful  rivals,  and  indirectly,  If  not  directly,  to 
praise  himself.  For  "Thomas  Maitland"  referred  to  Mr.  Buchanan  by  name, 
and  accused  Mr.  Rosseiti  of  borrowing  ideas  from  his  verses. 

Bui  Mr.  Buchanan,  with  a  bravado  not  unnatural  under  the  first  smart  of  ex- 
posure, look  the  bull  by  the  horns  after  the  revelation  of  the  authorship  had 
been  made,  and  republished  the  article  in  pamphlet  form,  amplified  and  re- 
written, with  his  own  name  on  the  litle-page.  The  nine-days'  wonder  proved 
a  very  tame  thing  in  a  fortnight,  and  the  whole  affair  survives  only  in  Ihe 
arcana  of  literary  bric-i-brac 

It  is  right  to  mention  that  Mr.  Buchanan  eventually  made  his  peace  with 
the  Fleshly  Poets.  The  dedication  of  bb  nowel  "God  and  the  Man"  (18S1) 
is  as  Ibllows  : 

To  k»  Old  Ehihv. 

1  would  bavv  iDiLtched  11  twy-lctf  ftom  Iby  bnw. 
■ ._j.L...^I  btinfflhw  now 


"e^-z 


Pui«  u  ihy  purpDK,  Uatneleli  aa  (hy  tot 
Sv«(  ms  itiy  tpirJI  may  IhU  offering  b* 

And  rake  ihii  girt  from  mc 


Fleur-da-Ida,  the  heraldic  device  ot  the  Bourbons  and  of  France,  so  called 
from  the  fancy  that  it  represented  three  flowers  of  the  white  lily,  as  in  England 
it  was  called  flower-de-luce  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  a  representation  of 
Ihe  while  iris.  But  the  fleur-de-lis  a  not,  properly  speaking,  a  lily,  nor  even  a 
flower.    The  resemblance  to  a  lily  is  very  remote,  even  If  you  call  the  lily  a 


in  blossom,  used  instead  of  a  scepire  at  Ihe  proclamation  of  Frankish  kings. 
Others,  with  more  likelihood,  insist  that  it  is  neither  a  red,  a  lily,  nor  any 
other  member  of  the  floral  family,  but  Ihe  extremity  of  the  francitque,  a  kind 
of  Javelin  anciently  used  in  France.  A  fatal  objection  to  any  purely  French 
origin  of  Ihe  symbol  is  that  it  was  early  an  ornament  of  sceptres,  robes,  and 
seals,  not  only  of  the  Merovingian,  but  of  Greek,  Roman,  Spanish,  and  English 
kings,  and  a  symbol  employed  by  many  noble  fiunilies  In  the  twelltb  and  thir- 
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teenth  centuries.  It  is  also  said  that  it  occars  very  perfectly  sculptured  in 
head-dresses  of  Egyptian  sphinxes.  The  use  of  the  fleur-cU-lis  as  a  symbol 
of  royalty  in  France  cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  twelfth  century. 

But  awav  with  history  !  Let  us  acknowledge  the  more  benign  influences  of 
legend  and  tradition,  and  restore  to  the  French  the  lily  in  spite  of  facts. 

There  are  many  complicated  legends  as  to  the  origin  of  the  fleur-de-lis. 
One  of  the  prettiest  tells  how  an  aged  hermit  in  the  reign  of  good  King  Clovis 
saw  one  night  a  miraculous  light  stream  into  his  cell,  and  an  angel  appear  to 
him,  bearing  an  azure  shield  on  which  were  emblazoned  three  golden  lilies 
that  shone  like  stars.  The  celestial  visitor  commanded  the  hermit  to  give  the 
shield  to  the  pious  Clothilde.  By  her  it  was  presented  to  her  newly-converted 
husband,  who  discarded  in  its  favor  the  three  black  toads  which  had  hitherto 
been  bis  device.  As  a  result,  the  armies  of  Clovis  were  victorious  over  all  his 
enemies. 

Another  legend,  which  probably  has  a  substratum  of  historical  fact,  tells 
how  t\it  fleur-de-lis  is  corrupted  Ixom  fleur-de-luce,  which  in  turn  came  from 
fleur-de- Louis,  In  a.d.  1137,  Louis  VIL,  setting  out  on  a  crusade,  chose  the 
purple  iris  as  his  heraldic  emblem.  Thus  it  became  xh^fleur-de- Louis  (Louis's 
flower),  which  was  first  contracted  into  ySW/r-</^-/Mr^  and  afterwards  wAo  fleur- 
de-lis,  or  lily  flower,  although  it  has  no  affinity  with  the  lily.  The  iris  is  still 
called  the  fleur-de-lis  in  the  French  provinces.  It  is  said  that  after  a  certain 
battle  fought  by  the  Crusaders  their  white  banner  was  found  to  be  covered  with 
these  flowers. 

At  first  the  national  flag  and  the  arms  of  France  were  thickly  sown  with 
fleur-de-lis,  but  the  number  was  reduced  to  three  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VI., 
about  the  year  1381.  The  latter  monarch  is  also  said  to  have  added  the 
supporters  to  the  French  arms  in  consequence  of  an  adventure  that  happened 
to  him.  Huntine  in  the  forest  of  Senlis,  he  aroused  an  enormous  stag,  which 
eluded  the  dogs,  out  was  finally  secured  in  the  toils  of  the  net,  when  a  collar 
of  copper  gilt  was  found  around  his  neck,  with  the  inscription,  **  Hoc  mihi 
Caesar  donavit'*  ('*  Caesar  gave  this  to  me").  Subsequently  the  youn^  king 
dreamed  that  he  was  carried  through  the  air  on  a  winged  stag,  from  which  he 
added  two  winged  stags  for  supporters  of  the  arms  of  France. 

Perhaps  the  substratum  of  fact  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  was  some- 
thing like  this.  An  ancient  emblem  of  uncertain  origin  was  early  borne  upon 
the  arms  of  France.  Louis  VII.  profusely  charged  the  national  escutcheon 
with  the  same,  whence  it  gained  the  name  ot  fleur-deLouis,  gradually  corrupted 
Xofleur-de-luee.  At  first  the  emblem  was  associated  with  the  iris,  which  it  dimly 
resembles,  but  subsequently  the  confusion  of  names  identified  it  with  the  lily. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  fleur-de-lis  appeared  on  the  arms  of  England 
from  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  who  claimed  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
French  throne,  until  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  when  George 
III.  was  on  the  English  throne.  In  the  year  iSoo  Ireland  was  joined  to 
England,  and  modifications  were  called  for  both  in  the  king's  title  and  in  the 
national  arms.  The  title  of  King  of  France  was  then  dropped  and  the  fleur- 
de-lis  expunged  from  the  royal  quarterings. 

Since  the  French  Revolution,  \.\it  fleur-de-lis  has  been  associated  with  the 
royalist  party  and  the  Bourbons.  It  was  proscril)ed  during  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  and  hundreds  of  persons  found  wearing  it  were  condemned  to  death. 
Wherever  it  was  conspicuously  seen  in  public  works  it  was  effaced  by  popular 
fury.  Napoleon  substituted  the  bee  in  its  stead  (some  historians  tell  us  that 
it  was  three  bees,  and  not  three  toads,  which  Clovis  originally  bore  on  his 
shield),  but  this  emblem  has  given  way  before  the  violet,  which  is  the  im- 
perialist flower  of  to-day. 

Flies.    There  are  no  flies  on  him,  an  American  term  of  jocular  com 

32* 
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■nendation.  Il  is  sometimes  extended  to  the  form  "  There  nay  be  one  or  twn 
on  you.  but  there  are  no  flies  on  me."  01  on  Jones,  or  Robinson.  Flies  have 
always  furnished  a  cunvenient  term  of  semi-humoruus  repiuach,  and  their 
absence,  of  praise.  Thus,  Cervantes  says.  "  A  close  moulh  catches  no  flies" 
KDoH  Quixele,  Part  I,  Bk.  iii..  ch.  zi.).  which  was  a  proverb  before  his  day. 
Macauiay,  in  a  letter  to  his  siHter,  December  ai,  1833,  chronicles  his  lirst 
meeting  with  Bobus  Smith  ;  "  He  is  a  great  authority  on  Indian  matters.  We 
talked  of  the  Ln>iects  and  snakes,  and  he  said  a  thing  which  reminded  me  oi 
his  brother  Sydney :  '  Always,  sir,  manage  to  have  at  your  table  some  fleshy, 
blooming  young  writer  or  cadet,  jusi  come  out,  that  the  mosquitoes  may  slick 

lo  him  and  leave  the  rest  of  the  company  alone, A  fly  in  the  ointment"  is 

the  Biblical  analogy  for  "a  spot  on  the  sun."  In  tg57  Landor  wrote  to  John 
Forsler  anenl  "Aurora  Leigh,"  "1  am  reading  a 'pocm  full  of  thought  and 
fascinating  with  fancy,  ...  I  had  no  idea  that  any  one  in  this  age  was  capable 
of  writing  such  poetry.  There  are,  indeed,  even  here,  some  flies  upon  the 
surface,  as  there  always  will  be  upon  what  is  sweet  and  strong."  In  the  last 
two  quotations  there  is  no  humorous  intent  Vet  the  second,  especially,  is  the 
ejtact  equivalent  of  the  American  phrase  in  its  less  frequent  affirmative  form. 
Flirtation.  "Even  in  common  conversation,"  writes  Lord  Chesterfield, 
with  reference  to  the  furmalion  of  new  words,  "  I  never  see  a  pretty  mouth 
opening  to  speak,  but  I  expect,  and  am  seldom  disappointed,  some  new  im- 
provement of  our  language.  1  remember  many  expressive  words  coined  in 
that  fair  mint.  1  assisted  at  the  birth  of  that  most  significant  woid  flirta- 
tion, and  it  dropped  from  the  most  beautiful  mouth  in  the  world."  The 
owner  of  the  mouih  in  question  was  the  lovely  Lady  Frances  Shirley.  Ches- 
terfield continues,  "  It  has  since  received  the  sanction  of  our  most  accurate 
laureate  in  one  of  his  comedies.  Some  inattentive  and  undiscerning  people 
have,  I  know,  taken  it  to  be  a  term  synonymous  with  coquetry ;  but  1  lay 
hold  of  this  opportunity  to  undeceive  them,  and  eventually  to  inform  Mr. 
Johnson  that  flirtation  is  short  of  coquetry,  and  intimates  only  the  first  hints 
•if  approxiuiation,  which  subsequent  coquetry  may  reduce  to  those  prelim- 
inary articles  that  commonly  end  In  a  definitive  treaty."— TAf  WerlJ.Ho. 
101,  December  5,  1754;  also  i]  noted  in  "British  Essayists,"  vol.  ci.  p.  no. 

It  will  appear  that  the  meaning  given  the  word  by  its  co-originator  is  exactly 
the  modern  signification.  It  was  suggested  prolably  by  the  practice  of 
flirting  the  tan, — ij.,  moving  il  with  a  quick  short  motion. 

Nov  dining  >i  ihcir  lcnf;lh  ihe  cmmen  play, 

Sout'hby:  SenniiXIX. 

Flowora.  In  Longfellow's  popular  poem  of  this  name  the  first  stanta  is 
as  follows : 

Spake  full  well,  in  IsDEuaKe  quainl  and  olden. 

One  obo  dwelLelh  by  the  ntlled  Rhine, 
When  he  culled  ihc  flowen,  to  blue  and  eolden. 

The  German  poet  alluded  lo  is  Frederick  Wilhelm  Carov^,  a  citizen  of 
Coblente,  on  the  Rhine,  in  whose  "Story  without  an  End"  a  water-drop  is 
represented  as  relating  her  personal  experiences,  when  suddenly 

o-noi  uuEhi  ihe  drop  of  water  by  ihe  luic  asd  nicked  her  in,  thai 
iwerel,  and  twinkle  ai  bnglilly  ai  a  blue  Kar  on  Ihe  gnen  firmuncni 
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Hood  also  says>-^ 

And  daisy  stars  whose  firmament  is  green, 

PUa  ofih*  Midtummer  Fair  tea: 

and  Longfellow,  in  "  Evangeline,"  Part  I.,  3, — 

Blossomed  tlie  lovely  stars,  the  forget-me-nou  of.  the  angels. 

Fly  in  amber,  a  very  common  figure  of  speech,  referring  to  the  property 
of  amber  as  enclosing  and  preserving  insects  of  past  ages,  and  used  in  regard 
to  insignificant  persons  or  events  whose  memory  has  been  preserved  through 
association  with  something  or  some  one  of  importance.    Thus,  Pope : 

Even  such  small  critics  some  reeard  may  claim 
Preserved  in  Milton's  or  in  Shakespeare's  name. 
Pretty,  in  amber  to  observe  the  furms 
Of  hairs,  or  straws,  or  dirt,  or  grubs,  or  worms. 
The  things  we  know  are  neither  rich  nor  i  are. 
But  wonder  how  the  devil  ihey  got  there  ! 

Epistle  to  Arhutknot,  lines  x69-Z7a. 

In  the  last  line  did  Pope  remember  Dryden  ? — 

And  wonders  how  the  devil  they  durst  come  there. 

Frologr»*  to  "  The  Husband  his  own  Cuckeid." 

And  did  Sydney  Smith,  in  his  turn,  remember  Pope  when  he  wrote  of  Can- 
nine,  "  He  is  a  fly  in  amber ;  nobody  cares  about  the  fly ;  the  only  question 
is,  How  the  devil  did  it  get  there  ?"  (For  context  see  Diner-out  op  the 
Highest  Lustre.) 

This  peculiar  property  of  amber  has  been  noticed  by  many  writers,  ancient 

and  modern : 

The  bee  enclosed  and  through  the  amber  shown 
Seems  buried  in  the  juice  which  was  his  own. 

Martial  :  Epigrams ^  Book  iv.  (Hay's  translation) 

A  drop  of  amber,  from  a  poplar  plant. 
Fell  unexpected,  and  embalmed  an  ant ; 
The  little  insect  we  to  much  contemn 
Is,  from  a  worthless  ant,  become  a  gem. 

I  saw  a  flie  within  a  beade 
Of  amber  cleanly  buried. 

Herrick  :  On  a  Fly  buried  in  Anther. 

Whence  we  see  spiders,  flies,  or  ants  entombed  and  preserved  for  ever  in  amber,  a  mor» 
than  royal  tomb. — Bacon  :  Hiitoria  VUte  et  Mortis  ;  Sylva  Sjtltfarum,  Cent.  I.,  Exper.  loo. 

Folding  bed.  Is  not  the  modern  folding  bed  poetically  anticipated  in 
Goldsmith's  "  Deserted  Village"  ?— 

The  chest,  contrived  a  double  debt  to  pay, — 
A  bed  by  night,  a  chest  of  drawers  by  day. 

In  this  couplet  Goldsmith  was  plagiarizing  from  himself: 

A  cap  by  night,  a  stocking  all  the  day. 

Description  of  an  Author' s  Bedchamber. 

Folk-lore.    This  expressive  compound  word  is  a  coinage  of  Mr.  W.  J. 

Thoms,  and  was  first  used  in  an  article  written  by  him  and  printed  in  the 

Athimtum^  August  22,  1846,  over  the  signature  **  Ambrose  Merton."     It  was 

supposed  to  have  been  an  adaptation,  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  German 

terms  THdkslied  ("folk-song"),  volksmahrchen  ("popular  fairy-tale"),  and  other 

similar  compounds,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  an  echo  ;  but  Mr.  Thoms,  in 

Notes  and  Queries^  October  6,  1872,  distinctly  claims  it  as  a  happy  invention 

of  his   own.      In   making   his  claim,  he  quotes   "  Coriolanus :"  "  Alone  I 

did  it." 

Among  the  proofs  of  his  [William  Juhn  Thomas's]  happiness  of  hitting  upon  names  may 
be  dted  his  invention  of  the  word  folk-lore.— A^^/rx  and  Queries ,  sixth  series,  xii.  141. 
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rgc  BuchaDU,  liiiKnlan,  icholu.  ind  wli,  lulot  ID  Juns  VI.  oT  Scotlud,  made  *  bi 
ciKliIirr  Ihat  he  (Buchananl  csuld  nukr  a  ounn  Tcne  ikaD  ibeawnier;  Buduiu 
□d.  picking  up  (Ik  counier'i  fnoocy.  walked  off,  arilh  the  nmirk.  "  A  fool  toA  hi 


s.  ihey  do  bui  Rckcn  by  then ;  bw  ther  lit  the  moBey  of 


_. *  explained  as  a  reference  to  a  piece  of  looking-glass  placed 

between  two  objects,  in  which  tKe  gazer  sees  his  own  face. 

Al»leDm»-p«ny^heoihir  (ia)i,  agrnrlrman  and  lady  were  lining  on  a  gaidtn-KM.walch- 

SV'dto  lin!"Co>nclnd  ."  h*  re^'reii  roelni  for  you."  She  ripii^',  ^n'lil  ^w«n  ™ 
You  know  iht  old  aaving,  '  ibe  fool  in  the  middle.-  "— Cl^HMKT  Bacn.in  A'.Wi  tndQmiHn, 
Kvtmh  Kriei.  i>.  -iib. 

Fool-blU«T.  a  great  American  myth  imagined  bv  editors,  who  feign  that  his 
or  its  services  aie  greatly  needed,  and  frequently  alluded  to  as  being  "  around" 
or  "in  town"  when  some  special  act  of  lolly  calls  for  castigatian.  Whether 
the  fool-ltiller  be  an  individual  or  an  instrument  cannot  always  be  gathered 
from  the  dark  phiaseolugy  in  which  he  or  it  is  alluded  to ;  but  the  weight  of 
authority  would  sanction  the  impersonal  interpretation. 

added  many  1^  ming  "  rougli  on  nu,"  a  pitpiisllon  Ihsl  never  trilled  anyihine  »«pl  ihou 
thai  were  unrdflunale  enough  lo  belong  id  ibe  human  family.  SlEll^lhe  (ool-kilkr  Tiaa  miaaed 
a  good  many  oiiaccouni  orihe  mat  lutb  of  iHBincai  ia  bla  line,  and  I  presume  thai  no  one 

Fool*,  F«aat  of,  a  kind  of  .Saturnalia  common  in  the  Middle  Ages,  based 
on  the  Bacchanalian  utgies  of  paganism,  but  in  which  the  clergy  were  the 
actors,  and  which  resisted  for  long  the  censures  alike  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
civil  power.  The  bishops  elected  for  the  occasion  were  free  for  three  days  to 
travesty  the  costume  and  functions  of  true  dignitaries,  even  to  the  coining  of 
money.  It  was  precisely  in  the  seca  of  most  importance,  as  those  of  Paris, 
Amiens,  and  Sens,  that  these  "feasts"  were  celebrated  with  most  pomp,  ex- 
travagance, and  license.  At  Notre  Uatne  the  clergy  used  to  go  in  procession 
to  the  bishop-elect — a  deacon  or  sub-deaciin — and  conduct  him,  with  all 
solemnity  ai>d  amid  clang  of  bells,  to  the  episcopal  throne,  where,  with  feigned 
gravity,  he  pronounced  a  benediction,  which  his  buffoonery  turned  into  a  male- 


A  parody  of  the  mass  followed,  « 
nee.  The  clergy  were  dressed  as  women,  buffoons,  etc,  their  faces 
besmeared  with  soot  ur  covered  with  masks  ;  they  played  dice  on  the  altar, 
ate  puddings  and  sausages  that  they  offered  to  the  "oSiciani,"  burned  old 
shoes  on  the  censer  and  made  the  mock  priest  inhale  the  smoke,  etc  After 
this  parody  of  the  eucharist  the  orgies  became  mure  scandalous  and  revolt- 
ing, not  rarely  ending  in  riot  and  bloodshed.  Yet,  monstrous  as  it  was,  the 
ftl€  had  its  apologists.  There  exists  in  the  library  in  the  town  of  Sens  an 
"  Office  of  the  Feast  of  Fools,"  composed  by  the  archbishop  of  the  diocese 
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to  1222.  We  rea4  of  a  bishop  of  Mftcon,  dying  so  late  as  1508,  who  be- 
queathed his  own  proper  robes  to  deck  the  Bishop  of  the  Fools.  Associate 
feasts  wpre  those  of  "  The  Innocents,"  "  The  Sub-Deacons^'  "  The  Ass,"— 
all  celebrated  about  the  end  of  the  old  year  and  the  commencement  of  the 
neW|  the  one  ceremony  leading  up  to  the  other.  Of  much  the  same  character 
were  the  festivals  of  "The  Abbot  of  Unreason"  and  "The  Boy- Bishop,"  in 
Great  Britain. 

Fools*  Paradise,  or  Idmbus  Fatuomm.  The  Latin  word  limlms  (a 
"hem"  or  "border")  is  used  to  designate  a  region  near  the  abode  of  the 
blessed,  but  yet  not  a  part  thereof.  Dante  located  limbo  between  hell  and  that 
"borderland**  where  dwell  "the  praiseless  and  the  blameless  dead.'*  The 
old  schoolmen  taught  that  limbus,  or  limbo,  had  four  divisions  :  first,  Limhus 
Puerorum^  for  unbaptized  children  ;  second,  Limbus  Patrum^  for  the  patri- 
archs and  good  men  who  lived  before  Christ ;  third,  Limbus  Pur^atorius, 
where  the  better  sort  are  cleansed  of  their  sins ;  fourth,  Limbus  Fatuomm^ 
for  fools,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  who,  not  beine  responsible  for  their  sins,  are 
not  punished  in  hell  or  purgatory,  yet  cannot  oe  received  into  heaven,  because 
they  have  done  nothing  to  merit  salvation. 

This  limbo  of  the  schoolmen  bears  a  close  analogy  to  that  of  the  Mussul- 
mans, as  described  in  the  Koran  under  the  name  of  Ai-Araf  (**  the  partition"). 
This  is  a  region  lying  between  Paradise  and  Jehennam,  and  designed  for  those 
who  are  morally  neither  good  nor  bad,  such  as  infants,  lunatics,  and  fools.  Its 
inmates  will  be  allowed  to  hold  converse  with  both  the  blessed  and  the  cursed. 
To  the  former  this  limbo  will  appear  a  hell,  to  the  latter  a  heaven.  Ariosto 
("  Orlando  Furioso,"  xxxiv.  70)  speaks  of  a  limbo  of  the  moon,  where  are 
treasured  up  all  precious  hours  misspent  in  play,  all  vain  efforts,  all  vows  never 
paid,  all  counsel  thrown  away,  all  desires  that  lead  to  nothing,  the  vanity  of 
titles,  flattery,  great  men's  promises,  court  services,  and  death -bed  alms. 

The  allusions  to  Limbo  in  our  earlier  literature  are  frequent.  Spenser 
("  Faerie  Queene,"  Book  i..  Canto  ii.,  Stanza  32)  says, — 

What  voice  of  damnM  ghost  from  Limbo  Lake 
Or  guileful  spright  wand'ting  in  empty  aire  .  .  . 
Sends  to  my  doubtful  eares  these  speaches  rare 
And  rueful  plaints,  me  bidding  guiltless  blood  to  spare? 

A  "  fools*  paradise,"  in  its  modern  acceptation,  is  not  a  locality,  but  a  mental 
condition,  the  dweller  in  which  indulges  in  illusive  expectations,  vain  hopes, 
and  insecure  or  unreal  pleasures  of  any  kind. 

Hence  the  Fools'  Paradise,  the  statesman's  scheme^ 
The  air-built  castle  and  the  golden  dream  ; 
The  maid's  romantic  wish,  the  chemist's  flame, 
'llie  poet's  vision  of  eternal  fame. 

PoPB :  DuMciadt  Book  iii.,  I.  9. 

Milton,  however  ("  Paradise  Lost,**  Book  iii.,  1.  347  et  seq.)^  uses  the  expres- 
sion in  somewhat,  at  least,  of  its  local  sense  : 

Both  all  things  vain,  and  all  who  in  vain  things 
Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory  or  lasting  fame,  .  .   . 
All  th'  unaccomplished  works  of  nature  s  hand, 
Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mixed —  .  .  . 

all  these  upwhirled  aloft 

Fly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  off. 
Into  a  limbo  lan;e  and  broad,  since  called 
The  Paradise  of  Fools,  to  few  unknown. 

It  is  in  its  metaphorical  sense  that  Shakespeare  makes  the  nurse  in  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet"  use  the  expression,  "  You  lead  her  into  a  fools*  paradise."  In  a 
1549  edition  of  the  Bible,  II.  Kings  iv.  28  is  rendered,  "  Brynge  me  in  a 
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"  The  Butoi^h,"  uses  the-  phnse  to  denote 
[b  ihli  fooli'  pindiK  he  dnnk  delight.  . 

Foolaoap  is  so  called  bom  the  fool's  cap  and  bells  that  was  formerly  water- 
marked upon  this  paper.  And  the  way  it  came  about  was  as  follows.  Charles 
1.,  in  order  to  increase  his  revenues,  disposed  of  cerlain  privileges,  amounting 
lo  monopolies.  Among  these  was  the  manufacture  of  paper,  the  exclusive 
right  of  which  was  sold  to  certain  parties,  who  enriched  themselves  and  the 
government  at  the  public  expense.  At  that  time  all  English  paper  bore  the 
royal  arms  in  water-marks.  The  Parliament  under  Ctomirell  made  sport  of 
this  law  in  every  possible  manner,  and  among  other  indignities  lo  the  royal 
memory  it  was  ordered  (hat  a  fool's  cap  and  bells  should  be  substituted  as 
a  water-mark.  When  the  Rump  Parliament  was  prorogued,  these  were 
removed  ;  but  paper  of  the  size  of  ihe  Parliamentary  journals,  about  seventeen 
by  fourteen  inches,  still  retains  the  name  foolscap. 

In  a  statute  of  Queen  Anne,  a  parliculai  kind  of  papei  is  called  "Genoa 
foolscap."  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  word  foolscap  is  a  corruption  of 
the  Italian  "foglio  capo,"  a  chief  or  full-sized  sheet  of  paper,  and  even  that 
it  is  a  corruption  of  "  folio  shape,"  the  last  suggestion  coming  from  De  Vere, 
"Studies  in  English,"  page  167;  but  the  above  explanation  of  its  origin  is 
doubtless  Ihe  correct  one. 

Foot.  Onefoot,  or,  leas  commonly,  oneIeK  In  the  giaTe,  a  colloquialism 
applied  to  one  who  has  some  lingering  disease,  or  who,  in  another  common 
phrase,  is  on  his  last  legs, 

PmpLe  with  one  leg  in  Ihe  grave  me  »  lenlbly  long  before  they  pui  in  the  other.  Tfaey 
Hem,  Tike  birdl,  to  repoie  befler  on  one  kg. — DovCLAS  Jbrkold, 

I  begin  10  think  our  cuitom  at  to  war  ii  *  mluake.    Why  draw  from  our  younE  men  In  the 

no  man  ihDuld  ga  to  war  under  fifty  yean  of  age,  lueh  men  having  already  had  their  ivtiiral 

more  ciedltabli  or  more  honarable  exit  Lim  the  world's  itage  than  by  becoming  find  for 
powder,  and  glorioiuly  d);ing  in  defence  of  Iheir  home  and  country.    Then  1  would  add  a 

the  grave,  ihey  would  not 'be  likely  to  nin  awa"-H*WTKoa>ii:  Liiur  i,^f"biimIi.  ttb,. 

Foot  To  put  one's  foot  in  it,  a  colloquialism  meaning  to  commit  a 
blunder  or  faux  fas,  lo  ruin  some  scheme  ot  enterprise  by  an  awkward  inad- 
vertence. The  original  expression  seems  to  have  been,  "  The  bishop  has  put  his 
foot  in  it,"  said  of  soup  or  milk  when  it  was  burnt.  Grose  explains  the  allusion 
as  meaning  that  when  the  bishop  passes  by  in  procession,  Ihc  Cook  runs  out 
a  blessing  and  leaves  whatever  she  may  be  cooking  lo  take  its  chance 

turning.  As  far  back  as  1 518,  Tyndale,  in  "  The  Obedyence  of  a  Chryslen 
Man,"  uflera  another  though  less  likely  explanation  :  "  When  a  thing  spreadeth 
not  well  we  borrow  speech  and  say  the  Bishop  hath  blessed  it,  because  that 
nothing  spreadeth  well  thai  they  meddle  withal.  It  the  podech  [pottage]  be 
burned  to,  or  the  meat  over-roasted,  we  say  Ihc  Bishop  tialh  put  his  foot  in 
the  pot,  or  the  Bishop  hath  played  the  cook.  Because  the  Bishops  burn  who 
Ihey  lust  and  whosoever  displeases  them."  It  was  only  natural  that  when  the 
original  sense  of  the  words  had  lapsed  from  the  popular  mind,  the  metaphor 
should  have  been  taken  in  a  semi-literal  sense  as  implying  awkwardness  on  the 
part  of  Ihe  bishop  or  other  person  who  "put  his  foot  in  it."  A  correspondent 
of  Nctis  and  Qutriei  says,  "  I  have  heard  a  similar  remark  in  French  Flanders 
applied  to  the  soup  and  referring  to  the  procession  of  the  host  through  the 
streets."  The  phrase  pat  dt  cltrc  ("  priest's  foot")  is  used  figuratively  and 
familiarly  in  France  for  a  fault  committed  by  ignorance  or  imprudence,  and  is 
recognized  by  the  dictionary  of  the  French  Academy. 


to  get 
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Fop.    Originally  a  fool  pur  sang:   "  Foppc,  i.  q.  folet"  {Prompt  Parv,, 

p.  170). 

The  solemn  fop,  significant  and  budge ; 
*  A  fool  with  judges,  amongst  fools  a  judge. 

CowpBR :  Conversa/ion,  1.  399. 

Thus,  foppery  is  synonymous  with  folly  in 

Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter  my  sober  house. 

Merchant  0/  Venict,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  5. 

His  praising  is  full  of  nonsense  and  scholastic  foppery. 

Milton:  Apology  for  Smectymnuut, 

Its  originally  secdndary — now  its  principal — meaning,  as  a  synonyme  for 
dandy,  came  in  with  the  Restoration  : 

Now  a  French  Fop,  like  a  Poet^  is  bom  so,  and  wou'd  be  known  without  cloaths  ;  it  is  his 
Eyes,  his  Nose,  his  r  ingers,  his  Elbows,  hb  Heels :  they  Dance  when  they  Walk,  and  Sing 
when  they  speak,— C.  Burnaby  :  Tht  Rt/orm'd  iVifr,  p.  3a. 

The  Universal  Magazim  for  1777  gives  a  poetical  "Receipt  to  make  a 
modern  Fop :" 

Two  tons  of  pride  and  impudence. 
One  scruple  next  of  modesty  and  sense. 
Two  grains  of  truth.    Of  falsehood  and  deceit 
And  insincerity  a  hundred-weight. 
Infuse  into  the  skull,  of  flashy  wit 
And  empty  nonsense,  fuantum  sufficit 
To  make  the  composition  quite  complete. 
Throw  in  th'  appearance  of  a  grana  estate, 
A  lofty  cane,  a  sword  with  silver  hilt, 
A  ring,  iwowatcfuSt  and  a  snuff-box  gilt, 
A  gay,  effieminate,  embroidered  vest. 
With  suitable  ax\xrz—pro6aium  est. 

The  mention  of  the  two  watches  is  an  allusion  to  a  then  existing  foppish 
fashion  of  wearing  a  watch  and  fob  on  each  side. 

Forgeries,  Literary.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1890  there  died  in  an  Alba- 
nian village  a  most  remarkable  character. 

His  name  was  Alcibiades  Simonides.  He  was  a  native  of  the  island  of 
Syrene,  opposite  Caria,  where  he  was  born  in  18 18.  He  had  many  accom- 
plishments. He  was  eminent  as  a  chemist,  an  artist,  and  a  lithographer.  His 
learning  was  profound ;  he  was  a  fluent  and  persuasive  speaker ;  he  was 
gifted  with  extraordinary  industry.  Being  fortunate  enough  to  lack  a  con- 
science, he  utilized  all  these  talents  by  becoming  a  forger  of  ancient  docu- 
ments. His  first  public  appearance  was  in  Athens  at  the  age  of  thirty-five, 
when  he  laid  before  the  King  of  Greece  a  number  of  apparently  priceless 
manuscripts.  Many  were  works  whose  total  disappearance  has  long  been 
mourned  by  scholars.  He  gave  a  plausible  explanation  of  how  these  docu- 
ments had  come  into  his  possession.  His  uncle  and  himself  had  discovered 
them  in  the  cloister  Chiiandari  on  Mount  Athos.  He  was  confronted  with 
some  of  the  most  learned  scholars  in  Athens,  and  satisfied  them  of  the  gen- 
uineness of  his  discoveries.  The  king  ended  by  buying  the  most  interesting  of 
the  lot  for  ten  thousand  dollars. 

In  a  year  he  wa.s  back  with  a  fresh  lot,  among  them  an  ancient  Homer 
written  on  lotos-leaves,  with  an  accompanying  commentary  by  Eustathius. 
The  king's  mouth  watered  at  the  sight.  But  he  could  only  spare  money 
enough  to  purchase  half  the  documents.  The  remainder  he  recommended 
for  purchase  to  the  University  of  Athens.  A  commission  of  twelve  scholars 
was  appointed  to  examine  the  treasure  trove.  Eleven  reported  in  favor  of 
their  genuineness ;  the  twelfth.  Professor  Mavraki,  was  sceptical,  and  called 
for  another  examination.     Then  it  was  discovered  that  Simonides's  Homer 
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reproduced  all  the  misprints  of  WolfiTs  edition.  He  was  called  upon  for  an 
explanation,  but  it  was  found  that  he  had  already  disappeared,  with  the  king's 
money  in  his  pocket 

Years  passed.  The  exploits  of  Simonides  were  almost  forgotten.*  Then  a 
straneer  turned  up  in  Constantinople  with  a  number  of  valuable  manuscripts, 
a  palimpsest  history  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  in  Greek,  by  Uranius  of  Alex- 
andria, an  old  Greek  work  on  hieroglyphics,  and  an  Assyrian  manuscript. 
The  learned  world  was  in  ecstasies.  Forty  thousand  dollars  was  soon  raised 
for  the  purchase  of  these  antiquities. 

The  palimpsest  manuscript  was  sent  to  Berlin,  its  authenticity  was  reaffirmed 
by  the  Academy,  and  Professor  Dindorf  offered  the  University  of  Oxford  the 
honor  of  giving  this  valuable  book  to  the  world.  The  work  had  actually  been 
l)egun.  The  Egyptologist  Lepsius,  who  naturally  wished  to  know  how  far 
Uranius  supported  or  demolished  his  own  theories,  asked  to  see  the  early 
sheets,  and  speedily  discovered,  with  disappointment  and  amusement,  that  the 
book  was  little  more  than  a  translation  into  indifferent  Greek  of  portions  of 
the  writings  of  Bunsen  and  himself.  The  press  was  stopped  at  once ;  the 
manuscript  was  submitted  to  microscopic  experts,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
layer  of  writing  which  had  been  nominally  restored  was  more  recent  than  the 
layer  which  had  been  effaced  :  the  pretended  old  ink  overlaid  the  nrw. 

Simonides  (for  it  was  he)  was  called  upon  for  an  explanation,  but  again  he 
had  disappeared.  He  now  varied  his  scheme.  At  his  next  appearance  he 
claimed  that  he  was  the  possessor  of  an  ancient  manuscript,  dating  from  the 
time  when  the  French  and  the  Venetians  ruled  over  Constantinople,  which 
contained  a  record  of  the  burial-places  of  many  valuable  manuscripts.  After 
being  rebuffed  in  one  or  two  quarters,  he  applied  to  Ismail  Pasha,  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works.  Ismail  was  in  his  harem  when  Simonides  called,  so 
the  latter  busied  himself  with  an  exploration  of  the  garden. 

When  the  pasha  appeared,  Simonides  informed  him  that  this  very  garden 
was  mentioned  in  his  manuscript.  The  pasha's  interest  was  excited.  He 
consented  to  make  a  trial  excavation.  By  Simonides's  direction,  work  was 
begun  under  a  (ig-tree.  In  a  very  few  minutes  a  curious  old  box  was  dug  up. 
Within  it  lay  a  poem  in  manuscript,  ostensibly  written  by  Aristotle. 

The  pasha,  overjoyed,  filled  the  cunning  forger's  hand  with  Turkish  coins. 
But  when  the  garaener  heard  of  the  discovery,  he  quietly  remarked  that  the 
fig-tree  in  question  had  been  transplanted  just  twenty  years  before,  and  that 
all  the  adjacent  eround  had  been  thoroughly  dug  up  at  that  time. 

Again  Simonides  disappeared  before  he  could  be  brought  to  justice.  Not 
the  vanishing  lady  herself  had  a  more  useful  and  mysterious  gift  of  disappear- 
ance at  the  opportune  moment  But  he  attempted  another  bit  of  imposition 
upon  a  Turkish  magnate  before  he  left  the  Orient  He  told  Ibrahim  Pasha 
that  an  Arabian  manuscript  was  buried  in  a  certain  spot  The  workmen  dug 
and  found  nothing. 

"  Let  me  dig,"  said  Simonides. 

In  a  few  minutes  he  had  unearthed  a  bronze  box,  which,  being  opened,  dis- 
closed the  manuscript  in  question. 

But  a  dispute  arose.  A  laborer  swore  that  he  had  seen  Simonides  slip  the 
box  out  of  his  sleeve  into  the  hole.  Hard  words  were  exchanged.  At  last 
the  question  of  the  authenticity  of  the  manuscript  was  postponed  to  the  next 
day.     When  next  day  arrived,  Simonides,  of  course,  had  flown. 

Two  months  later,  Simonides  was  in  London.  English  scholars  were  greatly 
exercised  over  a  marvellous  manuscript  in  his  possession, — a  memorandum 
of  Belisarius  to  the  Emperor  Justinian.  Finally  the  Duke  of  Sutherland 
bought  it  for  three  thousand  two  hundred  dollars,  and  also  paid  one  thousand 
dollars  for  a  letter  from  Alcibiades  to  Pericles. 
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Again  Si monides  disappeared  before  the  fraud  was  discovered.  The  learned 
world  hoped  they  had  heard  the  last  of  him.  But  one  day  he  was  caught  in 
an  Iberian  cloister  in  the  act  of  making  some  additions  to  an  ancient  manu- 
script. At  that  time  he  had  assumed  the  name  of  Baricourt.  He  was 
promptly  recognized,  was  banished  from  the  country,  and  a  warning  against 
him  was  published  far  and  wide.  From  that  time  till  the  day  of  his  death  he 
emerged  once  or  twice  from  his  obscurity  with  a  forged  manuscript,  but  was 
promptly  exposed. 

Simonides  was  the  last,  and  in  some  respects  the  greatest,  of  the  long  line 
of  literary  forgers.  He  will  probably  not  want  for  successors.  Credulity  is  a 
phenomenon  of  persistent  recurrence  in  the  history  of  the  race,  and  is  as 
common  among  experts  as  among  the  ignorant.  Learned  ignorance — 1>.,  the 
lack  of  any  knowledge  of  the  world  and  of  its  pursuits  save  one  absorbing 
object  of  study — is  commonly  accompanied  by  a  curiosity  the  restricted  scope 
of  which  only  renders  it  the  more  morbidly  active.  But  frauds  which  take 
advantage  of  this  curiosity  are  not  the  gross  and  vulgar  frauds  addressed  to 
ignorance  pure  and  simple.  They  must  be  contrived  with  special  skill,  so  as 
to  appeal  to  the  ruling  passion  of  the  victims  and  arouse  their  enthusiasm, 
without  appearing  to  offend  the  conditions  of  which  their  experience  qualifies 
them  to  judge. 

The  history  of  literary  forgeries  is  almost  inexhaustible.  The  motives 
which  have  governed  the  forgers  are  many :  piety,  greed,  ambition,  a  love  of 
hoaxing,  a  spirit  of  wanton  mischief,  a  love  of  notoriety, — these,  roughly 
speaking,  are  the  chief,  but  they  are  subject  to  infinite  differentiations.  There 
is  the  pious  fraud,  for  example.  How  Protean  are  the  shapes  it  may  assume  ! — 
the  fraud  that  is  meant  to  bolster  up  a  personal  claim  to  inspiration,  and  so  is 
closely  allied  to  greed  or  to  ambition  ;  the  fraud  that  adds  the  final  argument 
in  favor  of  a  doctrine  essential  to  salvation,  and  so  is  philanthropic  and 
humanitarian  ;  the  fraud  that  flatters  the  vanity  of  the  theologian ;  the  fraud 
which  real  scholars  have  committed  or  connived  at  in  support  of  some  opinion 
which  they  truly  and  earnestly  held  ;  the  fraud  which  is  all  a  fraud ;  the  fraud 
which  half  deceives  the  impostor  himself;  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

The  greatest  of  early  forgers  was  Onomacritos,  the  Athenian  poet,  the 
trusted  guardian  of  the  ancient  oracles  of  Musaeus  and  Bacis.  One  night  he 
was  caught  by  the  son  of  a  rival  poet  in  the  very  act  of  tampering  with  the 
oracles  of  the  Greek  Thomas  the  Rhymer, — interpolating  a  prediction  that 
"  the  isles  near  Lemnos  shall  disappear  under  the  sea." 

Pisistratus,  who  was  then  tyrant  of  Athens,  expelled  Onomacritos  from  the 
city.  But  the  discovery  of  his  guilt  proved  in  the  long  run  very  favorable  to 
the  reputation  of  Musaeus  and  Bacis,  for  whenever  one  of  their  prophecies 
failed,  people  merely  said,  "  That  is  one  of  the  forgeries  of  Onomacritos,"  and 
so  passed  the  matter  over. 

And  Onomacritos — what  became  of  him  ? 

He  seems  to  have  continued  in  his  career  of  deception.  He  is  now  believed 
to  have  been  the  real  author  of  the  poems  which  the  ancients  attributed  to 
Orpheus,  the  companion  of  Jason.  In  his  declining  davs  he  deceived  Xerxes 
into  attempting  his  disastrous  expedition  by  "  keeping  back  the  oracles  unfa- 
vorable to  the  barbarians"  and  putting  forward  any  that  seemed  favorable.  A 
crowd  of  imitators  succeeded  him.  Indeed,  the  later  forgeries  of  the  Greeks 
are  not  to  be  numbered.  The  letters  of  Socrates,  of  Plato,  of  Phalaris,  the 
lives  of  Pythagoras  and  of  Homer,  many  of  the  later  oracles,  the  "  Battle  of 
the  Frogs  and  Mice," — all  these  and  a  hundred  others  we  owe  to  the  Chatter^ 
tons  of  antiquity.  Indeed,  according  to  Professor  Paley  and  other  scholars, 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  that  we  know  to-day  are  not  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  that  were  known  to  Herodotus,  for  the  real  epics  had  fallen  into 
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obacarity  and  been  lost  in  their  entirety  when,  in  the  time  of  Pericles,  a  Greek 
Macpherson  arose,  who  ftom  ancient  epic  malerials  conslructcd  new  books 
of  hi3  own,  and  deceived  ail  the  learned  world  from  Ihat  day  lo  the  time  of 
Professor  Paley. 

Thank  heaven  for  Paley  ! 

The  age  from  Pisistiatus  to  Pericles  was  a  great  age  for  forgeries.  But  it 
was  surpassed  hy  the  Alexandrian  period,  when  the  rival  dynasties  of  Alex- 
andria and  of  Seleuda  began  emulously  lu  collect  rare  books,  it  is  leported 
that  the  Greeks  freely  forged  early  topics  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  the  dram- 
atists. When  the  Christian  religion  triumphed,  impostors  of  a  pious  turn  of 
mind  Ibrged  texts  as  well  as  copies.  The  works  of  Dionysius  (he  Aieopagite, 
which  were  first  ex|>osed  by  Erasmus,  and  (he  epistle  in  which  Abgarus 
describes  our  Lord,  are  some  of  the  notable  instances.  Forged  gospels  also, 
and  epistles  and  decretals,  aboundeil,  not  only  in  Aleiandria,  but  elsewhere  in 
Ihecullivaled  and  Christian  world.  The  story  of  the  "False  Decretals"  is 
famous  in  ecclesiastical  history.  They  were  put  forth  in  the  pontificate  of 
Nicholas  I.  as  portions  of  a  new  code,  which  lo  former  authentic  documents 
added  fifty-nine  letters  and  decrees  of  the  twenty  oldest  popes  from  Clement 
lo  Melchiades.  As  they  asserted  the  supremacy  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  and 
were  full  and  minute  on  church  projKrty,  their  authenticity  was  not  too  closely 
questioned  by  ecclesiastical  scholars.  But  Rabelais  made  unending  fun  of 
them  in  "  Pantagruel." 

The  Renaissance  was  marked  by  a  fresh  crop  of  classical  forgeries.  When 
the  great  works  of  pagan  antiquity  were  once  more  studied  and  admired, 
when  genuine  manuscripts  were  continually  being  recovered  by  the  leal  of 
scholars,  when  the  whole  learned  world  was  on  the  qui  vive,  the  forger  natu- 
rally found  himself  in  his  element.  Indeed,  a  startling  theory  has  been  put 
forth,  and  ingeniously  defended,  by  one  Hardouin.  He  maintained  (hat  all  the 
so-called  ancient  classics,  with  a  very  few  exceptions  which  he  named,  were 
productions  of  a  learned  but  unconscionable  company  which  worked  in  the 
thirteenth  century  under  Sevcrus  Archontius.      Hardouin's.  it  will  be  seen, 

Annius,  whose  real  name  was  Nanni,  was  a  notable  impostor.  He  was 
born  in  Viterbo  in  1431.  and,  though  he  wrote  a  rather  creditable  history  of 
the  Turks,  he  is  best  known  by  his  forgeries  of  ancient  authors,  which  he 
published  under  (he  title  "  Antiquitatum  Variarum  Volumina  XVfl..  cum  com- 
ment. Kr.  Jo.  Annii."  These  supposed  fragments  of  antiquity  contained  poems 
by  Archilochus,  treatises  by  Manelho  and  Cato,  and,  most  valuable  of  all,  the 
historical  writings  of  Fabius  Pictor.  It  is  a  moot  question  whether  Annius  was 
a  knave  or  a  dupe  of  others.     But  it  is  certain  Ihat  his  discoveries  were  frauds. 

Pope  Alexander  Borgia,  however,  believed  in  him,  and  made  him  Maitre  du 
Palais.  With  Cxsar  Borgia,  Annius's  relations  were  less  cordial,  and  there  is 
even  a  pleasant  suspicion  that  he  was  finally  poisoned  by  the  nephew  of  his 
father,  in  150Z.  But  this  charge  was  always  brought  up  against  any  member 
of  the  engaging  family  of  Borglas  when  somebody  with  whom  his  or  her  rela- 
tions had  not  Men  cordial  was  suddenly  taken  on. 

Other  famoas  forfjeries  of  the  Renaissance  were  the  pseudo  "  Consolations" 
of  Cicero,  really  written  by  Charles  Sigonius  of  Modena ;  the  pseudo  additions 
to  the  "Satiricon"  of  Petronius  Arbiter  (itself  a  book  that  is  decidedly  sus- 
pect), which  were  made  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  Franjois  Nodol  and 
one  Marchena,  a  writer  of  Spanish  books;  a  sham  Catullus  by  Cutradino  of 
Venice  (1738) ;  and  two  celebrated  works  of  devotion,  the  "  FloVMrs  of  Th«. 
ol;^y"  of  St  Bernard,  which  were  really  the  work  of  Jean  de  Garlande,  and 
the  "  Eleven  Books  concerning  the  Trinity"  of  Athanasius,  which  have  beeit 
traced  to  Vigilius,  a  colonial  bishop  in  Northern  Africa. 
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In  England  the  eighteenth  century  was  distinguished  by  the  appearance  of 
three  of  the  greatest  literary  forgers  of  modern  times, — Macpherson,  Chatter- 
ton,  and  Ireland. 

The  Ossianic  question  is  too  perplexed  and  difficult  to  be  entered  on  here 
at  any  length.  That  such  a  poet  as  Ossian  was  actually  known  to  legend  at 
least,  if  not  to  authentic  history,  that  fragments  of  his  poetry  may  have  survived 
in  Gaelic  tradition,  are  among  the  possibilities,  if  not  tne  probabilities,  of 
literature.  But  that  the  poems  accredited  to  this  ancient  bard,  which  were 
first  given  to  the  world  in  rhythmic  prose  versions  ("  Fingal"  in  1762  and 
•*Temora"  in  1763)  by  James  Macpherson,  were  in  whole  or  in  major  part 
forgeries  is  now  a  settled  fact  of  literary  history. 

A  violent  and  protracted  controversy  greeted  them  on  their  appearance. 
Dr.  Johnson,  Hume,  and  Gibbon  attacked  them  at  once.  But  they  found 
defenders  in  Dr.  Blair,  Lord  Kames,  and  other  famous  scholars. 

And  the  great  Napoleon — who  spelled  the  name  Ocean  and.  pronounced 
it  heaven  knows  how — gave  additional  fame  to  this  mass  of  stilted  prose  by 
pronouncing  it  one  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  world. 

While  the  controversy  was  still  raging,  the  youthful  Chatterton  burst  upon 
the  astonished  world.  He  was  a  mere  boy,  hardly  more  than  fourteen,  when 
he  took  his  first  step  in  imposture  with  the  forgery  oC  a  sham  feudal  pedigree 
for  Mr.  Bergum,  a  pewterer  of  Bristol.  The  success  of  this  imposition  decided 
his  career. 

In  1768  the  new  bridge  of  Bristol  was  opened.  A  paper  appeared  in  Far- 
Uys  Journal,  of  that  city,  entitled  "  A  Description  of  the  Friars  first  passing 
the  Old  Bridge,'*  and  claiming  to  be  taken  from  an  ancient  manuscript  It  was 
traced  to  Chatterton,  who  declared  that  he  found  the  paper  in  a  muniment 
chest  in  St.  Mary  Redclifie's. 

Once  started  m  his  career,  Chatterton  drew  endless  stores  of  poetry  from 
the  muniment  chest  He  ascribed  them  to  Rowley,  a  priest  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  They  were  true  poetry,  full  of  fire,  passion,  pathos.  They  were 
sufficiently  antique  in  manner  and  method  to  impose  on  Jacob  Bryant  and 
other  scholars.  But  when  Chatterton  sent  his  discoveries  to  Walpule  (him- 
self somewhat  of  a  mediaeval  imitator).  Gray  and  Mason  detected  the 
imposture.  Walpole,  his  feelings  as  an  antiquary  hurt,  took  no  further  notice 
of  the  boy. 

Chatterton  then  came  to  London,  essayed  writing  for  the  booksellers,  failed 
in  all  his  projects,  found  himself  face  to  lace  with  starvation,  and  died  by  his 
own  hand  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

William  Henry  Ireland  was  born  in  London  about  1776.  His  father, 
Samuel  Ireland,  engraved  in  aquatint,  and  published  illustrated  travels.  This 
father  was  at  the  same  time  an  amateur  of  old  books  and  prints,  a  species  of 
antiquary,  interested  particularly  in  whatever  concerned  Shakespeare,  on  the 
watch  for  documents  and  autographs.  The  son  evidently  early  learned  to 
ride  the  paternal  hobby.  A  journey  to  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  birthplace  of 
Shakespeare,  which  he  made  with  his  father,  doubtless  completed  the  work  of 
turning  all  bis  thoughts  toward  the  great  dramatist  and  his  forgotten  or  ruined 
works.  What  happiness  for  young  Ireland  if  it  should  happen  to  him  to  find 
some  lines  of  that  precious  writing, — ^a  poem,  or,  who  knows  ?  a  drama  !  But, 
finding  nothing,  why  should  he  not  make  a  pretence  of  having  found  some- 
thing r  Why  not  imitate  the  example  of  Chatterton?  Why  not  give  his 
father  the  joy  of  pressing  at  last  to  his  heart  a  fragment  of  the  writings  of  the 
great  poet, — without  counting  the  pleasure  of  circulating  his  own  verses  undei 
such  a  name,  of  agitating  the  whole  republic  of  letters,  of  duping  the  learned  ? 

It  seems  that  William  Ireland  began  by  deceiving  his  father  ;  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  the  latter  did  not  later  become  the  accomplice  of  his  son. 
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Howevei  thai  miy  be,  the  young  man  was  only  nineteen  when  he  executed 
one  of  the  boldest  projecls  that  ever  came  into  the  head  of  an  impostor.  It 
was  reported,  ail  at  once,  Ihal  Samuel  Ireland,  the  engraver  of  Norfolk  Slieel, 
was  displaying  manuscripts  some  of  which  were  by  bhakespeare's  own  hand, 
while  others  concerned  his  lite  and  his  person.  He  got  them  from  his  son, 
who,  he  said,  had  found  [hem  among  some  old  papers  in  (he  country-seat  of 
a  neighborine  gentleman.  As  for  the  name  of  Ihis  gentleman,  the  Ireland: 
were  not  al  liberty  to  make  it  known.  Amon^  the  documents  in  question 
had  been  found  a  will,  and  from  this  will  contentions  might  arise  ;  briefly,  the 
public  must  content  itself  with  a  knowledge  of  the  manuscripts,  without 
showing  itself  loo  exacting  on  the  question  of  their  source. 

The  learned  world  was  thrown  into  ecstasies.  Men  of  letters,  antiquaries, 
aixJ  curiosity-seekers  flocked  to  Mr.  Ireland's  house  to  test  the  genumeness 

Few  living-flcholars  were  more  erudite  than  Dr.  Parr,  Dr.  Valpy,  and  Dr. 
Joseph  Warlun.  George  Chalmers  and  John  Pinkerton  were  experts,  spetHally 
skilled  in  old  English  literature.  The  professional  antiquaries  were  well 
represented  by  Sir  Isaac  Heard.  Garter  King-al-Aiina,  and  Francis  Town- 
she  nd,  Windsor  Herald;  and  miscellaneous  men  of  letters,  by  R.  B.  Sheridan, 
Sir  Herbert  Croft,  H.  J.  Pye,  the  poet-lauieate,  and  James  Boswell- 

After  carefully  collating  the  principal  manuscripts  with  the  poet's  undoubted 
autographs,  these  critics  expressed  a  firm  conviction  of  their  authenticity, 
and  a  certificate  to  that  effect  was  numerously  signed.  A  collection  of  rarer 
literary  and  bit^raphical  value  was  certainly  never  offered  to  the  world.  It 
comprised  the  entire  manuscript  of  "  Lear,"  varying  in  some  important  re- 
spects from  the  printed  copies ;  a  fragment  of  "  Hamlet ;"  two  unpublished 
plays,  entitled  "  Vorligern"  and  "  Henry  the  Second  ;"  a  number  of  books 
from  the  poet's  library,  enriched  with  copious  marginal  notes  ;  besides  let- 
ters to  Anne  Hathaway,  Lord  Southampton,  and  others,  a  "Profession  of 
Faith,"  legal  contracts,  deeds  of  gift,  and  autograph  receipts.  The  external 
evidence  lax  the  authenticity  of  these  precious  remains  was  pronounced  by 
the  attesting  critics  to  be  strikingly  confirmed  by  their  internal  evidence. 
The  inimitable  style  of  the  master  was  to  be  clearly  discerned  in  the  un- 
published writings. 

After  hearing  the  "  Profession  of  Faith"  read,  Warlon  exclaimed,  '  We 
have  very  fine  things  in  our  Church  service,  and  our  Litany  abounds  with 
beauties  ;  but  here  is  a  man  who  has  distanced  us  alt  I" 

Boswell,  before  signing  the  certificate  of  authenticity,  fell  upon  his  knees  to 
kiss  "the  invaluable  relics  of  our  bard,"  and.  "in  a  lone  of  enthusiasm  and 
exultation,  thanked  God  that  he  had  lived  to  witness  the  discovery  and  .  .  . 
could  now  die  in  peace."  And  then,  being  thirsty,  he  went  out  and  drank 
hot  bran dy-and- water. 

On  the  other  hand,  Sheridan,  after  weeks  of  persuasion  on  the  part  of  Dr. 
Parr,  blurted  forth,  with  an  oath,  "  Well,  Shakespeare's  Ihey  may  be  ;  but, 
if  so.  he  was  drunk  when  he  wrote  them  !" 

The  public  interest  excited  by  the  discovery  was  so  great  that  Mr.  Ireland's 
house  m  Norfolk  Street  was  besieged  by  visitors,  and  he  had  to  limit  their 
number  by  orders,  and  the  days  of  admission  to  three  in  the  week.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  manuscripts  by  subscription  was  soon  announced.  The  first 
volume  was  issued  in  1796,  at  the  price  of  four  guineas,  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  Ireland. 

Sheridan,  despite  his  own  scepticism,  was  eager  to  secure  the  unpublished 
play  of  "  Vortigern"  for  Drury  I  jne,  of  which  he  was  then  lessee.  His  in- 
terest prevailed  over  that  of  Harris,  the  manager  of  Covent  Garden,  who 
ofiered  a  cane  blantht  for  the  privilege  of  representation.     Upon  payment  of 
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three  hundred  pounds,  and  an  undertaking  to  divide  the  profits  for  sixty 
nights,  "  Vortigern"  was  made  over  to  Sheridan.  Linley  having  composed 
music  for  the  play,  and  prologues  being  written  by  the  Laureate  and  Sir  James 
Bland  Burgess,  it  was  announced  for  performance  in  the  spring  of  1796,  with 
John  and  Charles  Kemble  and  Mrs.  Jordan  in  the  leading  parts.  On  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  advertisements,  Edmund  Malone,  the  first  Shakespearian 
critic  of  the  day,  who  had  already  detected  the  spuriousness  of  the  published 
manuscripts  and  was  engaged  upon  an  elaborate  analvsis  of  them,  warned  the 
public,  by  handbills,  to  put  no  faith  in  *'  Vortigern.*^  As  counter-bills  were 
immediately  issued  by  the  Irelands,  this  only  had  the  effect  of  stimulating 
curiosity  upon  the  subject.  John  Kemble,  however,  who  was  equally  per- 
suaded of  the  imposture,  though  bound  by  his  engagement  with  Sheridan  to 
take  the  part  assigned  to  him,  used  all  his  influence  as  stage-manager  to  make 
the  performance  ridiculous.  In  the  attempt  to  fix  it  for  April  FooFs  Day  he 
was  overruled,  but  succeeded  in  selecting  the  farce  of  "  My  Grandmother"  as 
an  after-piece.  To  secure  an  adverse  verdict  from  the  public,  he  is  said  to 
have  instructed  a  band  of  ciaqueurs  to  hiss  at  a  given  signal ;  but  the  charge 
of  his  having  resorted  to  such  unworthy  tactics  rests  upon  very  doubtful  au- 
thority. The  house  was  crowded,  and  the  piece  received  a  quiet  hearing  until 
the  fifth  act  was  reached,  in  the  second  scene  of  which  a  speech  of  Vortigern's 
contained  the  ominous  line, — 

And  when  this  solemn  mockery  is  o'er. 

This  Kemble  delivered  with  marked  emphasis,  and  the  clamor  which  followed 
showed  that  his  shot  had  told.  Having  paused  for  a  moment,  he  repeated 
the  line  in  a  tone  of  such  sardonic  scorn  that  no  one  in  the  house  could  mis- 
take his  meaning,  and  the  rest  of  the  piece  was  inaudible. 

The  story  does  not  end  here.  William  Ireland  subsequently  (in  1796)  made 
a  full  confession  of  his  fraud.  But  the  confession  was  neither  humble  nor  con- 
trite ;  even  its  truthfulness  has  been  doubted.  All  through  he  appears  to  be 
laughing  at  the  public  whom  he  had  deluded.  He  tells  his  story  with  a  degree 
of  impudence  and  humor  which  makes  it  very  curious  reading.  One  is  in* 
dined  to  pardon  the  scamp  for  the  sake  of  his  very  audacity.  He  takes  all 
the  blame  upon  himself,  and  is  at  much  pains  to  exonerate  his  father.  He 
had  had,  he  said,  but  a  single  confidant,  a  young  man  named  Talbot,  who  had 
surprised  him  one  day  in  the  very  act  of  forgery,  and  who  therefore  became 
necessarily  a  sharer  of  the  secret.  Ireland,  however,  gave  proof  of  skill  and 
energy.  Like  all  who  have  followed  the  same  business,  he  procured  paper 
by  tearing  out  the  blank  leaves  of  old  books.  He  was  careful  to  soil  them 
afterward,  particularly  on  the  edges,  in  order  to  give  them  an  ancient  air. 
The  ink  that  he  used  was  a  composition  which  turned  brown  when  exposed 
to  the  fire.  The  strings  that  tied  his  manuscripts  were  drawn  from  old  tapes- 
tries. He  had  altered  an  ancient  engraving,  bought  by  chance,  into  a  pre- 
tended portrait  of  Shakespeare  in  the  character  of  Shylock.  Unhappily  for 
him,  he  had  but  a  very  imperfect  acqiiaintance  with  the  handwriting  ot  the 
poet,  and  none  whatever  with  that  of  Elizabeth  or  Lord  Southampton,  so  that 
he  could  not  even  attempt  to  imitate  them. 

The  confessions  of  Ireland,  by  cutting  short  all  uncertainty,  only  irritated 
the  more  those  whom  he  had  deceived.  His  career  was  over.  He  could  not 
remain  in  England.  He  went  to  France,  where  he  lived  a  long  time.  There 
he  reappeared  during  the  Hundred  Days,  at  which  period  Napoleon,  heaven 
knows  for  what  services,  gave  him  the  Cross.  He  published  in  1822  a  rather 
curious  work  upon  this  epoch  and  the  second  Restoration.  He  passed  his 
life  in  writing  for  the  booksellers.  He  has  left  a  history  of  the  County  of  Kent, 
several  romances,  and  a  poem, — none  of  the  slightest  value.    The  author  has 
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had  (he  strange  Tate  or  being  himself  the  most  mediocre  of  wrilers,  fcl  of 
passing  olT  some  of  his  verses  under  the  name  of  the  greatest  of  poels.  He 
died  ill  1S35. 

Two  very  famous  forgeries  occurred  in  England  within  ihe  memory  of  men 
■lilt  living. 

One  was  the  volume  of  Shelley's  letters  which  Moiun  published  in  1852. 
It  contained  twenty-five  letters,  said  to  have  been  wriiLeii  by  the  great  poet  to 
various  of  his  friends.  They  were  neither  very  giHHl  in  manner  nor  very  in- 
teresting in  matter.  Nevertheless,  the  most  unimportant  relics  of  a  great 
man  are  valuable.  Robert  Browning  himself  wrote  the  preface,  an  admirable 
summary  of  the  character  and  genius  of  Shelley. — the  finest,  almost  the  only, 
bit  of  prose  that  is  credited  to  Urowning's  pen.  Uf  course  the  IxHik  made  a 
sensation.  The  sensation  was  increased  when,  a  few  weeks  after  its  issue,  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  fraud  upon  the  reading  public  And  (his  was  how  the 
discovery  was  made. 

Moxon  had  sent  copies  of  the  bonk  to  all  his  illustrious  clients.  Among 
these  was  Alfred  Tennyson.  Now,  it  happened  (hat  Mr.  Palgrave,  son  of  the 
historian,  was  visiting  Tennyson  at  the  lime.  He  picked  up  the  volume  one 
day  as  it  was  lying  upon  the  table,  and  opened  it  at  a  letter  to  Godwin  which 
seemed  strangely  familiar.  He  read  on,  and  discovered  thai  the  letter  was  a 
plagiarism  from  an  article  which  his  own  father  had  contributed  to  the  Quar- 


^fy  Review  in  1840. 

Moxon  was  at  once  informed  of  Ihe  discovery. 
1{e  had  purchased  Ihe  tetters  at  a  public  sale.     They  bore  every  mark  of 


:e  informed  of  Ihe  discovery.     He  was  greatly  astonished. 


s  the 

1  |K>st-oflices  where 
he  had  lived.  The  upper  clerks  in  the  English  Post-Uffice  were  appealed  to, 
and  could  see  nothing  suspicious  in  these  stamps. 

Then  Murray  came  forward  with  some  letters  which  he  had  received  fi-om 
Byron,  written  in  the  same  cities  and  at  the  same  lime.  Comparison  was 
instituted.  It  was  found  that  the  post-marks  of  Venice  and  Ravenna  betrayed 
important  differences.  More  proof  was  speedily  produced  At  Ihe  same 
sale  where  Moion  had  made  his  purchases,  the  son  of  Shelley  had  bought 
olher  letters  of  the  poet,  which  were  filled  with  private  aSaXti  and  family 
secrets.  These  letters  were  found  to  be  at  utter  variance  with  fact.  More- 
over, other  letters  from  other  poets  (Byron  and  Keats)  had  been  purchased  by 
Murray,     From  internal  evidence,  these  also  were  adjudged  to  be  forgeries. 

Moxon  at  once  suppressed  his  book,  and  turned  his  attention  to  the  dis- 
covery of  the  forgers.  The  auctioneer,  it  seems,  had  received  all  his  docu- 
ments from  a  bookseller  named  White.  White,  in  turn,  explained  that  he 
had  bought  them  from  an  unknown  woman,  who  claimed  to  have  received 
them  through  Fletcher,  Byron's  faithful  servant.  But  further  search  re- 
vealed, behind  the  lady,  a  mysterious  individual  who  was  probably  the  author 
of  Ihe  fraud.  This  was  an  adventurer  who,  bearing  a  striking  likeness  to 
Byron,  had  taken  his  name,  passed  himself  off  for  his  natural  son,  and,  al- 
though the  Byron  family  repulsed  hts  pretensions,  had  at  one  time  almost 
succeeded  in  palming  off  on  a  publisher  some  incdited  remains  of  the  poeL 

lie  had  disappeared  and  left  no  traces  behind  him.  Possibly  White  was 
not  ver^  anxious  lo  betray  his  whereabouts.  That  gentleman  never  succeeded 
in  clearing  himself  with  the  public  The  general  opinion  was  that  he  must  at 
least  have  had  his  suspicions,  and  that,  in  any  case,  he  had  profited  too  largely 
from  the  fraud  by  getting  out  of  the  affair  in  time  and  selling  for  three  hun- 
dred guineas  what  had  barely  cost  him  one  hundred. 

The  other  forgery  is  still  more  mysterious,  in  that  it  clouded  with  suspicion 
the  character  of  so  excellent  and  eminent  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  J.  Payne  Col- 
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lier.  In  1849  that  learned  Shakespearian  brought  to  public  notice  a  copy  of 
a  folio  Shakespeare  (second  edition).  It  was  greasy  and  imperfect,  but  was 
loaded  with  ancient  manuscript  emendations.  These  Mr.  Collier  was  inclined 
to  attribute  to  one  Thomas  Perkins,  whose  name  appeared  on  the  fly-leaf, 
and  who  might  well  have  been  some  relation  to  Richard  Perkins  the  actor 
{circa  1633).  A  further  presumption,  equally  plausible,  was  that  this  Mr. 
Perkins,  who  in  the  controversy  that  followed  got  to  be  familiarly  known  as 
"  the  Old  Corrector,"  had  marked  the  book  in  the  theatre  during  early  per- 
formances. 

The  controversy  did  not  break  out  at  once.  Shakespearian  scholars  ac- 
cepted with  great  eagerness  Mr.  Collier's  story  that  he  had  found  a  curious 
corrected  copy  of  the  old  folio  in  the  shop  of  a  bookseller  named  Rudd.  A 
parcel  of  second-hand  volumes,  it  appears,  had  arrived  from  the  country  one 
day  when  Mr.  Collier  happened  to  be  present,  and  when  the  parcel  was 
opened  the  bibliophile's  heart  began  to  sing,  for  among  them  was  the  volume 
in  question.  Not  till  after  the  purchase  did  Mr.  Collier  discover  the  emenda- 
tions of  the  Old  Corrector. 

And  it  was  not  till  1852  that  he  published  selections  from  them  in  his 
"Notes  and  Emendations,**  and  in  an  edition  of  the  "Plays."  Then  the 
controversy  broke  out.  It  was  conducted  with  doubt  and  hesitancy  at  first. 
No  one  liked  to  cast,  or  even  to  appear  to  cast,  any  reflections  upon  the  veracity 
of  Mr.  Collier. 

The  folio  was  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Antiquarians,  and  Anally  presented 
to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  lent  it  for  examination  to  the  British  Mu- 
seum. In  July,  1859,  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  the  Museum,  published  in  the  London 
Times  the  result  of  his  examination  of  the  Old  Corrector. 

And  then  it  turned  out  that  the  Old  Corrector  was  a  modern  myth. 

His  corrections  had  first  been  made  in  pencil  in  a  modern  hand,  then  they 
had  been  copied  over  in  ink  in  a  forged  ancient  hand.  The  ink  appeared  to 
be  ancient,  too ;  but,  in  fact,  it  was  not  ancient,  and  was  not  even  ink.  It  was 
a  mixture  of  sepia. 

The  entire  case  is  most  difficult  to  explain.  For  it  is  equally  hard  to  believe 
that  so  eminent  a  scholar  could  be  imposed  upon  as  that  so  respectable  a 
man  could  be  a  deliberate  cheat. 

Forget  and  forgive,  a  proverb  which  is  quoted  by  Shakespeare  in  "  King 
Lear,"  Act  iv.,  Sc  7,  and  which  sums  up  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  diflicult 
lessons  of  Christianity.  As  Mr.  W.  E.  Norris  very  cleverly  says,  "  We  may 
forgive  and  we  may  forget,  but  we  can  never  forget  that  we  have  forpiven. 
Or  we  may  forgive,  and  yet  hope  that  God  will  not  forget ;  we  will  withhold 
our  vengeance,  trusting  that  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty  it  will  find  a  more 
skilful  marksman,  like  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury.  "  I  never  used  revenge," 
says  this  amiable  Christian,  "as  leaving  it  alway  to  God,  who,  the  less  I 
punish  mine  enemies,  will  inflict  so  much  the  more  punishment  on  them." 

Heine  goes  further  than  his  lordship : 

If  God  were  pleased  to  render  me  perfectly  happy,  he  would  permit  me  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  about  six  or  seven  of  my  enemies  hanged  on  these  trees :  from  the  depth  of  my  hMrt 
I  would  forgive  them  all  the  wrong  they  had  inflicted  upon  me  during  their  lives.  Yes,  we 
must  forgive  our  enemies, — but  not  until  they  are  hanged ! 

The  Old  Testament  counsel  to  return  good  for  evil,  in  order  to  humiliate 
your  enemy  (see  Coals  of  Fire),  is  in  much  the  same  spirit.  Far  finer  are 
the  lessons  of  the  New  Testament 

In  the  words  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  To  forgive  our  enemies,  yet  hope 
God  will  punish  them,  is  not  to  forgive  enough"  {"  Christian  Morals,*'  Part  i., 
•cc  XV.) ;  and  Milton  pertinently  asks,  "  Is  it  Charity  to  doaih  them  with 
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curses  in  his  YtVjti,  whom  he  hath  forgiv'n  in  his  Diicours  T'  {EiJantUaslei, 
chap,  mi.) 

Fine,  also,  \i  Pope's  phrase, — 

To  EiT  li  humu,  lo  rorflvc  divine,— 

(see  HuMANUH  est  Errare), — which  finds  a  predecessor  in  Bacon's  Essay, 
"  Of  Revenge  :" 

CerUmly,  id  UUiiiik  reven^«,  a  mui  ii  bul  even  a 
hid  lordthap  wu  mitukcn,  for  Sotornan  dolh  not],  h 

In  his  Life  of  Pittacus,  Diogenes  Laerlius  quotes  from  Heraclilus  the  sloiy 
that  when  Fillacua  had  got  Alcxus  into  his  power  he  released  him,  saying. 
"  Korgiveness  is  beller  than  revenge."  Epictetus.  quolingf  in  his  turn,  from 
Ihe  same  source,  gives  the  phrase  thus  :  "Forgiveness  is  better  than  punish- 
ment ;  for  Ihe  one  is  proof  of  a  gentle,  the  other  of  a  savage,  nature." 

George  Chapman  says,— 

sng    e    erenweD  MimiuKr  ETOIivt,  ^a\.,St.  I. 

Vet.  though  injured  virtue  is  not  malicious,  injurious  guilt  is.  We  all 
remember  how  Lord  Macaulay  lashed  Lord-  Mahon  for  forgetting  or  not 
knowing  that  couplet  of  Dtyden's, — 

Foi^veneH  10  ihe  injured  doc4  bcloDg  ; 

Bul  Ibey  ne'er  piudon  who  hive  done  Ihe  wrong,— 

— a  couiilet  which,  as 
generations  considered 
are  a  few  of  its  predeccuuis ; 

Quo*  Ineniid  et  odenint  ("Whom  (hey  have  mjurcd  they  ^10  biua"). — SaiutCA:  Dt  trm, 

Propmim  biinuni  inaenli  c*(  odUKquem  IscKrit  ("  ll  beloi^st  10  human  nmimiofaAiethoK 
you  hnve  ii^urcd"). — Tacitus  :  AgrkelK,  4a,  4, 

Chi  fa  intiliTi*  noD  perdonn  mni  ("  He  never  pudoQl  ihoie  he  in\ara,").—llalimm  Prrurri. 

"  The  historians  and  philosophers."  concludes  Macaulay.  "  have  quite  done 
with  this  maxim,  and  have  abandoned  it,  like  other  maxims  which  have  tost 
their  gloss,  [o  bad  novelists,  by  whom  it  will  very  soon  be  worn  to  rags." 
Was  Thackeray  a  bad  novelist?  He  was  fond  of  harping  on  the  theme. 
Here  is  one  out  of  a  dozen  instances : 

Doyfm  imujDe  there  11  a  great  deal  of  senube,  right-down  remorte  in  ihe  woridf  Don't 
people  ncher  find  excuH  which  quite  their  niadl  eaiy;  endeavor  to  prove  to  theniHlveb 
that  Ihey  have  been  lamentably  belied  and  mEiundervood;  and  tryandfor^ve  theperKcuton 

takei  them  10  the  police^ifice  for  Mealing  the  apoont?     Vean  ago  I  had  a  quarrel  with  a 
certain  welUknown  penon  (1  believed  a  Hatemepl  rvnrding  him  which  hn  fiiendi  imparled  to 

Perhaps,  after  all,  the  secret  of  the  trespasser's  hardness  of  heart  is  revealed 
in  the  lines  by  Adelaide  Procter,  in  the  "  Legend  of  Provence," — 
Only  Heaven 

FoTBltan  eat  nomtmm  nomen  miaaebitue  istis  (L.,  "  Perhaps  out 
name  may  be  mingled  with  these"},  from  Ovid's  "The  Ail  of  Love,"  iii. 
339.  Oliver  Goldsmith  was  a  notoriously  vapid  and  inane  talker.  IJr.  John- 
son called  him  an  inspired  idiot,  and  used  tg  say,  '■  No  man  was  more  foolish 
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when  he  had  not  a  pen  in  his  hand,  or  more  wise  when  he  had"  (Boswell  : 
Life^  1780),  the  memory  of  which  peculiarity  Garrick  embalmed  in  the  im- 
promptu epitaph, — 

Here  lies  Nolly  Goldsmith,  for  shortness  called  Noll, 
Who  wrote  like  an  angel  and  talked  like  poor  Poll. 

He  redeemed  himself,  however,  at  least  upon  one  occasion.  Walking  with 
Johnson  in  the  Poets'  Corner  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  Doctor  took  occa- 
sion to  quote  the  line  from  Ovid,  *'  Forsitan  est  nostrum  nomen  miscebitur 
istis."  On  their  way  home  they  passed  under  Temple  Bar,  and  Goldsmith, 
pointing  to  the  heads  of  Fletcher  and  Townley,  who  had  been  executed  for 
complicity  in  the  rebellion  of  1745,  whispered  to  Johnson,  with  a  humorous 
reference  to  the  latter's  Toryism  and  Jacobite  proclivities,  "  Forsitan  est 
nostrum  nomen  miscebitur  istis^*  (*'  Perhaps  our  name  may  be  mingled  with 
thesi\  It  may  be  added  that  Johnson's  playful  prediction  was  fulfilled.  John- 
son died  December  13,  17^,  and  his  bones  rest  in  the  Abbey  by  the  side  of 
Goldsmith,  who  preceded  him. 

Fortune  faTors  the  brave  (or  the  strong)  ("  Fortes  fortuna  adjuvat" 
(Terence),  "  Audentes  fortuna  adjuvat"  (Virgil),  *•  Fortuna  favet  fortibus."  etc.), 
a  popular  Latin  expression  found  in  various  forms  in  most  of  the  Roman 
authors.    Cicero  and  Livy  allude  to  it  as  a  proverb,  and  Claudian,  in  the  line 

Fors  juvat  audentes,  Cei  senteniia  vatis, 
("  Fortune  favors  the  bold,  the  sentence  of  the  bard  of  Ceos"), 

attributes  the  saying  to  Simonides,  the  Greek  lyric  poet,  who  was  born  in  Ceos. 
Euripides  says, — 

Try  first  thyself,  and  after  call  in  God : 
For  to  the  worker  God  himself  lends  aid. 

HipPOLYTtw :  Frt»g.  435. 

In  a  negative  shape  it  appears  in  Sophocles :  "  Fortune  is  not  on  the  side 
of  the  faint-hearted"  (-^^i^^- ^);  ^ts  English  analogue,  **God  helps  them 
that  help  themselves,"  is  found  in  Algernon  Sidney's  *'  Discourse  on  Govern- 
ment," and  in  the  form  "  Help  thyself  and  God  will  help  thee,"  it  occurs  in 
Herbert's  "  Jacula  Prudentum,"  and  has  been  echoed  by  La  Fontaine  : 

Aide-toi,  le  ciel  t'aidera. — Book  vu,  fable  18. 

But  the  French  generally  prefer  their  witty  paraphrase, — 

God  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  battalions  {q.  v.). 

Forty.  This  number  has  played  an  important  and  very  curious  part  in  the 
traditions,  superstitions,  and  even  laws  of  different  peoples.  It  still  finds 
many  survivals  in  our  proverbial  speech,  in  our  written  literature,  and  on  our 
statute-books. 

The  period  of  forty  days,  best  known  now  under  the  name  of  Quarantine, 
in  its  application  to  the  sanitary  service,  has  been  recognized  from  the  earliest 
times  in  the  legislation  both  of  France  and  England  as  of  mysterious  import. 
The  origin  of  this  recognition  disappears  in  the  darkness  of  early  Oriental 
history.  We  find  early  traces  of  it  in  the  diluvial  rains  which  lasted  forty 
days  and  forty  nights,  and  in  the  miraculous  fasts  of  Moses  and  Elijah.  It 
appears  substantially  in  the  forty  years  assig^ned  as  the  period  of  the  Israel- 
itish  wanderings  in  the  desert.  The  spies  spent  forty  days  investigating 
Canaan  before  they  gave  their  report.  Forty  days  was  the  period  devoted  in 
ancient  times  to  the  burial  of  the  dead.  Jonah  gave  the  inhabitants  of  Nineveh 
just  forty  days  in  which  to  consider  his  prophecy  and  repent.  In  the  New 
Testament  we  see  the  miraculous  Quarantine  of  Moses  and  of  Elijah  repro- 
duced in  the  fast  of  the  Saviour,  and  the  Christian  Lent,  or  Car^me,  commem- 
orates it     St.  Louis  established  in  France  the  King's  Quarantine,  during 
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which  no  man  could  «venge  an  injury.  Under  the  Conqueror  no  man  was 
suflered  to  remain  in  England  above  forly  diys  unless  he  was  enrolled  in 
some  tithing  or  decennary.  In  Magna  Charts  i1  is  |iruvided  that  a  widow 
shall  remain  in  her  husband's  main-house  forty  days  after  his  death,  during 
which  lime  her  dowry  shall  be  assigned  over  lo  her.  A  man  who  held  by  fee 
of  knight's  service  was  bound  lo  respond  to  the  king's  call  for  a  term  of  fori; 
daya'  service  well  and  filtingly  arrayed  foi  war.  By  the  privilege  of  Parlia- 
ment members  are  (irotected  from  arrest  fur  forty  days  after  every  pro- 
rogation and  for  forly  days  before  the  ne»t  appointed  assembling  of  Par- 
liamenL  Our  modern  sanitary  quarantine  was  established  bjr  early  French 
law,  and  adopted  throughout  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  the  English  acts  lo 
prevent  the  inlroducllon  of  the  plague  from  Ihe  East.  Vet  forty  days  neither 
constitules  an  aliquot  part  of  the  calendar  year  nor  will  admil  of  an  aliquot 
division  into  calendar  niniilhs  or  weeks.  11  is  a  di«tincliy  arbitrary  period 
of  lime.  A  hint  toward  an  explanation  of  its  origin  may  be  found  in  the  facl 
ihat  forty  days  appiuximale  to  a  division  of  Ihe  early  lunar  year  by  the  mystic 

Among  the  alchemists  forty  days  was  looked  on  as  a  charmed  number, 
when,  after  certain  rites  and  ceremonies,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  the 
philosopher's  stone,  or  the  elixir  of  life,  might  appear. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  forly  was  a  period  that  was  looked  upon  by  old  doctors 
with  Buperslitioua  regard,  as  a  lime  when  remarkable  changes  might  be  ex- 
pected lo  lake  place  in  their  patients. 

Nay,  proverbs  and  liierature  assume  that  that  is  the  age  al  which  corrC' 
sponding  moral  and  menial  changes  do  or  ought  lo  lake  place  in  the  rightly 
constituted  mind.  Luther  used  lo  say  lhat  a  man  lives  Ibrly  years  before  he 
knows  himself  to  be  a  fool,  and  al  ibe  lime  in  which  he  begins  lo  see  his  folly 
his  life  is  nearly  finished  ;  so  that  many  men  die  before  they  begin  to  live. 

Young  tells  us,— 

Bcwl>cwiib>p«d: 


Fony  linH  onr  In  Michadniu  pu>, 
GnziliniE  h»ir  Ihe  bnia  doth  dear, — 
Then  youloDW  a  boy  u  an  au 
Then  you  know  the  woRta  of  a  lu>, 

A  popular  proverb  tells  us  that  al  forty  a  man  is  either  a  physician  or  a  fool, 
uliioh  means  Ihal  if  he  have  any  brains  he  has  learned  to  take  care  of  his 
health  and  avoid  the  excesses  which  inexperienced  youth  may  be  pardoned  for 
plunging  into.  But  the  proverb  does  nul  contemplate  Ihe  mere  taking  of 
medical  counsel  from  others,  but  the  observance  of  those  rules  which  the 
individual  experience  has  proved  to  be  best  for  the  individual.  Thus,  Bacon's 
words  are  a  good  gloss  fur  the  proverb  : 

There  i>  a  wi«dain  in  thii  beyond  the  rules  oT  phytic.  A  man's  dwd  obiervaiioD,  what  he 
lindl  good  of  ai]d  what  he  findj  hun  oF,  ia  the  beil  phytic  to  pretervc  tiealtb. —  0/ Rt^imtn 

When  Sir  Harry  Halford,  a  famous  physician,  quuled  (he  saying  "Every 
man  is  a  physician  or  a  fool  at  forty,"  Cannnig  slyly  asked,  "  Sir  Harry,  mayn^ 
be  be  bothr"    Tiberius  is  mentioned  as  Ihe  author  of  the  phrase,  but  the 
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ascription  may  be  due  to  confusion  with  that  other  phrase  which  Plutarch 
records  (*' Preservation  of  Health"),  that  ''he  is  a  ridiculous  man  that  holds 
out  his  hand  to  a  physician  after  sixty."  Chamfort  said,  "Every  man  who  at 
forty  years  of  age  is  not  a  misanthrope  has  never  loved  his  race." 

Women  as  well  as  men  may  look  to  forty  as  a  notable  age.  The  influence 
of  apt  alliteration  is  partly  responsible  for  the  conception  of  the  epithet 

Fair,  fat,  and  forty, 

which  is  first  used  by  Dryden,  and  was  popularized  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in 
"  St  Ronan's  Well,"  ch.  vii.,  and  by  Byron  in  "  Don  Juan."  Before  the  example 
of  the  two  latter  authorities  hacl  crystallized  the  phrase  for  all  time  in  its 
present  form,  it  narrowly  escaped  being  ruined  by  Mrs.  Trench,  who,  in  a 

letter  dated  February  18,  1816,  wrote,  "  Lord is  going  to  marry  Lady 

,  a  fat,  fair,  and  fifty  card-playing  resident  of  the  Crescent" 

Now,  a  lady  at  forty  may  be  both  fair  and  fat ;  at  fifty  she  may  only  be  fat 

Forty  Btripea  save  one,  the  punishment  of  castigation  as  administered 
by  the  Jews.  In  Deuteronomy  xxv.  2,  3  are  the  following  instructions : 
"  And  it  shall  be,  if  the  wicked  man  [brought  to  the  judges  for  trial]  be  worthy 
to  be  beaten,  that  the  judge  shall  cause  him  to  lie  down,  and  to  be  beaten 
before  his  face,  according  to  his  fault,  by  a  certain  number.  Forty  stripes 
he  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed ;  lest,  if  he  should  exceed,  and  beat  him 
above  these  with  many  stripes,  then  thy  brother  shall  seem  vile  unto  thee." 
The  Jews  refined  on  this  theme,  and  affected  great  particularity.  To  avoid 
the  accidental  infliction  of  more  than  forty  stripes,  (hey  resolved  to  stop  short 
at  thirty-nine.  And  to  assure  themselves  exactitude  each  way  they  invented 
a  scourge  of  thirteen  thongs,  and  with  this  instrument  the  culprit  was  struck 
three  times.  The  High  Church  party  in  the  English  Church  were  wont  to 
allude  facetiously  to  the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  as  Forty  Stripes  save  One. 

Foz,  Thon  diest  on  point  o£  Fox  is  an  obsolete  slang  term  for  a 
sword,  and  is  frequently  used  in  this  sense  in  the  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean 
dramatists : 

Put  up  your  sword : 

1  have  seen  it  often :  'tis  a  fox. 

BsAUMONT  AND  Flbtchbr  :  Ca^tutH,  Act  ili.,  Sc.  5. 

A  Toledo,  or  an  English  fox. 

Wbbstbr  :  iVkiU  Dtvil^  Act  v.,  Sc.  3. 

Thon  dy'st  on  point  of  fox. 

Shakbspbarb  :  Henry  K,  Act.  iv.,  Sc.  4. 

The  origin  of  the  word  is  obscure.  It  has  been  derived  by  some  from  the 
old  French yZru/r  (L./2i/r,  a  ''falchion").  But  the  following  account  gives 
the  probable  origin  of  fox. 

There  was  a  certain  Julian  del  Rei,  believed  to  be  a  Morisco,  who  set  up  a 
forge  at  Toledo  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  became  famous 
for  the  excellence  of  his  sword-blades,  which  were  regarded  as  the  best  of 
Toledo.  That  city  had  for  many  ages  previous  been  renowned  for  sword- 
making,  it  being  supposed  that  the  Moors  introduced  the  art,  as  they  did  so 
many  good  things,  from  the  East  Julian  del  Rei*s  mark  was  a  little  dog 
(ferriilo)^  which  came  to  be  taken  for  a  fox,  and  so  the  "fox-blade,"  or 
simply  "  fox,"  for  any  good  sword.  The  brand  came  to  be  imitated  in  other 
places,  and  there  are  Solingen  blades  of  comparatively  modern  manufacture 
which  still  bear  the  little  dog  of  Julian  del  Rei. 

Another  suggested  derivation  of  the  word  is  that  a  sword  of  good  temper 
was  called  a  fox,  from  the  mark  of  a  wolf  (mistaken  for  a  fox)  on  the  cele- 
brated blades  of  Passau.    These  last  were  also  called  "wolf-blades." 
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Fnmoe,  Brerything  happeiw  in.    A  hamorous  variation  of  the  old  uw 

that  "it  is  always  the  unexpected  that  happens."  The  incident  which  gave  il 
birth  occurred  during  the  war  of  Ihe  Fronde.  While  attending  the  Confer- 
ence of  Bordeaux  in  1650,  Cardinal  Mazarin  lindine  himself  in  a  Coach  with 
three  of  Ihe  Frondisi  leaders,  "  Who  would  have  believed  four  days  ago," 
he  cried,  "  that  we  four  would  to-day  be  riding  in  Ihe  same  carriage  i"    "  Oh," 


Free  to  0OllfeM%  an  ugly  bit  of  iiewpapcr  English  which  has  unforlunalcly 
been  incorporated  into  the  language.     Lord  Byron  credits  its  origin  10  the 

English  Parliament : 

Freese  out.  To,  in  English  and  American  slang,  to  put  out,  or  drive  away, 

Sr  a  cold  reserve  and  freezing  hauteur ;  now  used  in  the  larger  sense  of  lo  ex- 
ude, and  maite  especially  popular  In  America  through  the  game  of  freeze- 

I  called  on  Juc  uid  Muy  Bung, 
!  Ihaught  I  wu  bound  w  bliu. 
Bui  the  vay  fini  oil  Ihcy  Irart  mt  Dul 


And  Fimchi  ibe  ijaIie  ful  fayn  isd  fetiily, 

Afwr  the  kdIc  of  Siralford  «ie  bowr, 

F«  FrcncbE  of  Pirii  wu  10  bin  uukDowe. 

C-inUrhmrj  TaUt,  PmlctM,  I.  111. 
There  has  been  some  conlroveisy  among  the  commentators  as  to  whether 
Chaucer  did  ot  did  not  underaland  the  humoi  of  this  ])assage,  but  the  great 
public  has  decided  that  Chaucer  was  not  a  born  fool  and  that  he  is  entitled  to 
all  the  credit  of  his  jest.  The  French  of  Slralford  altc  bowe  has  come  to  sig- 
nify Ihe  opposite  of  the  French  of  Paris.  To  (he  natives  of  Siratfoid  and  its 
vicinity  il  is  undoubtedly  more  inlelligible.  Indeed,  even  Americans,  who 
pick  up  foreign  languages  more  readily  than  the  English,  have  been  fain  to 
confess  that  American  French  was  more  lucid  than  the  French  of  Paris.  But 
lo  Ihe  inhabitants  of  Paris  it  is  a  source  of  continual  amusement,  and  some- 
times of  baffled  astonishment  Such  words  or  phrases  as  nom -de -plume, 
doubleenlendre,  4  I'outrance,  soubriquet,  are  familiar  lo  the  vocabulary  of 
Slralford  atte  bowe.  To  the  Parisian  they  sound  as  funny  as  do  to  out  ears 
the  Parisian -English,  or  Parisian -American,  of  iiUerwirvei,  hig-lif,  ros-bif.  and 
lAtry-gobler  which  are  met  with  in  French  newspapers  and  have  even  been 
sanctioned  by  high  literary  authotily.  Nevertheless,  up  to  this  |)oitil  the 
Parisian  can  understand  while  he  laughs.  Numerous  anecdotes,  however, 
are  extant  which  exhibit  Ihe  dangers  that  may  result  fium  usine  Ihe  Slralford 
variety  in  its  more  bewildering  moods.  There,  for  example,  is  tne  slock  story, 
fathered  upon  many  distinguished  Englishmen,  of  how  one  of  Iwo  gentlemen 
occupying  Ihe  same  apartment  in  a  French  hotel  leaves  word  with  his  con- 
cierge nol  lo  let  Ihe  lire  go  out,  but  unforlunalely  phrases  il  "  ne  laissex  pas 
sortiT  k  foil"  ("don't  let  Ihe  lunatic  escape"),  which  places  his  Friend  in  the 
unpleasant  predicament  of  being  detained  and  watched  in  his  apartment 
until  the  return  of  Ihe  Slralford  linguisL    Then  there  is  the  eijually  ancieni 
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fest  of  the  Englishman  who  duitifounded  his  landlady  by  asking  for  a  chest 
of  drawers  under  the  shocking  and  mystifying  formula,  "  Je  veux  une  poitrine 
de  calefons."  "Je  sens  mauvais :  oil  est  ma  naissance?"  is  the  Stratford 
equivalent  for  **  I  feel  bad  :  where  is  my  berth  ?"  just  as  in  the  same  locality 
"  the  smile  of  the  calf  at  the  banker's  wife"  is  considered  the  correct  English 
equivalent  for  the  familiar  '*  ris  de  veau  4  la  financiered' 

A  startling  error  was  once  made  by  an  English  preacher  addressing  a  French 
audience.  Beseeching  them  to  seek  the  water  of  life,  he  translated  it  literally 
after  the  Stratford  fashion  into  eau  de  vie^  which  means  brandy.  It  is,  indeea, 
in  the  minor  French  words  that  foreigners  come  to  felicitous  grief,  in  substi- 
tuting cU  for  du  or  di  la^  in  misusing  articles  and  conjunctions.  CoiUe  que  coUte 
is  Parisian  and  intelligible.  CoiUe  qui  coiUe  is  Stratfordian  and  nonsense.  Lord 
Byron  in  a  letter  to  Moore,  after  using  the  correct  phrase  esprit  de  corps^  asks, 
nonchalantly,  "  Is  it  du  or  de?  for  that  is  more  than  I  know.  *  Esprit  du  corps^ 
if  it  means  anything,  means  spirit  of  the  body.  There  is  no  word,  by  the 
way,  which  needs  more  care  in  the  handling  than  the  word  esprit.  It  is  as 
versatile  and  volatile  as  the  people  whose  characteristics  it  so  aptly  repre- 
sents. Breathe  on  it  harshly  and  all  its  meaning  has  evaporated.  Even  so 
great  and  so  scholarly  a  writer  as  Macaulay  allowed  it  to  suffer  ill  treatment,^ 
vicariously,  indeed,  yet  he  shares  the  crime  by  applauding  it.  In  his  essay  on 
the  **  Athenian  Orators,"  he  repeats  what  he  considers  a  jeu  de  mots  on  the 
title  of  Montesquieu's  masterpiece :  **  It  was  happily  said  that  Montesquieu 
ought  to  have  changed  the  name  of  his  book  from  *  L' Esprit  des  Lois'  to 
*  L'Esprit  sur  les  Lois.' "  Now,  as  Mr.  Breen  has  pointed  out,  the  happy 
saying  is  sheer  nonsense.  One  of  the  meanings  of  esprit  is  intellectual 
brilliancy.  It  is  obviously  in  this  sense  that  Macaulay  would  have  us  under- 
stand it  in  *'  L'Esprit  sur  les  Lois."  But  he  forgets  that  it  ceases  to  have  that 
sense  the  moment  the  article  le  is  prefixed  to  it.  In  Montesquieu's  title  the 
words  "  I'esprit"  are  employed  in  the  sense  of  the  scope,  the  guiding  principle, 
the  fundamental  idea.  The  substitution  of  "sur  les"  for  **des"  would  not 
affect  the  meaning  oi  T esprit.  "L'Esprit  sur  les  Lois"  would  mean  "The 
Scope  upon  Laws ;"  in  other  words,  it  would  be  meaningless. 

Rather  a  funnv  blunder  is  found  in  Mrs.  Sigourney's  "  Pleasant  Memories  of 
Pleasant  Lands,  where  she  represents  a  Parisian  mob  in  1S40  as  shouting 
"  A  bas  les  traiteurs  !"  ("  Down  with  the  restaurant-keepers  I")  It  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  public  exasperation  was  directed  against  the  trattresy  the 
"  traitors,"  and  not  the  unoffending  traiteurs. 

The  word  encore^  it  might  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  is  not  French  in  our 
theatrical  use  of  it  Encore  does  mean  more,  and  the  French  do  say  "  encore 
une  tasse,"  another  cup,  or  "  encore  une  fois,"  once  more.  But  when  they 
want  a  performer  to  repeat  a  part  which  has  pleased  them,  they  might  say  Ins 
(Latin  for  twice),  or  they  might  simply  content  themselves  with  the  Italian 
word  bravot  drava,  or  oravit  according  to  the  sex  and  number  of  the  per- 
formers whom,  in  the  useful  Stratford  phrase,  they  wish  to  encore.  We  use 
drazw  indiscriminately,  without  reflecting  that  it  is  properly  an  adjective  agree- 
ing in  gender  and  number  with  the  noun  that  it  qualifies,  and  can  only  be 
applied  to  a  single  male  performer. 

A  word  which  is  fruitful  of  ludicrous  error  is  that  little  word  of  three  letters, 
nje.  As  every  one  knows  or  should  know,  it  is  a  participial  adjective  in  the 
feminine  gender,  meaning  born.  When  you  say  of  a  married  lady,  Mrs.  Jones, 
n^e  Smith,  you  mean  that  Mrs.  Jones's  maiden  name  was  Smith, — />.,  that 
she  was  born  Smith.  But  when  a  New  York  paper  spoke  as  it  did  of  "  Mrs. 
Douelas  Green,  nee  Mrs.  Alice  Snell  McCrea,  n^e  Miss  Alice  Snell,"  it  was 
rightly  called  to  task  by  a  contemporary  which  said,  "  To  have  been  born 
Mrs.  Alice  Snell  McCrea  was  a  feat  worthy  of  immortality  in  the  records  of 

34 
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obstetrics  ;  but  to  have  been  born  a  second  time,  and  then  as  Miss  Alice  Snell, 
is  an  achievement  thai  must  amaze  the  world  of  science.  Surely  this  is  the 
climacterical  sensation  or  uur  moiit  sensational  contemporary." 

There  is  another  small  and  harmless- looking  word, — the  wordy^u.  Yet  it  is 
equally  dangerous  in  Stratford  hands.  Captain  Groiiow,  in  his  "  Reminis- 
cences," gives  us  a  good  story  in  point.  A  certain  Alderman  Wood  visited 
Paris  in  1S15.  Having  previous!/  rilled  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
and  wishing  to  apprise  the  Frenchmen  of  that  fact,  he  ordered  a  hundred 
visiting-cards,  inscribing  upon  them  "  Alderman  Wood,  feu  Lord  Maire  de 
Londres."  The  word^«,  one  need  hardly  state,  means  "lale"  only  in  the 
sense  of  "dead." 

Another  of  Gronow's  stories  is  of  an  unnamed  cum  patriot  who,  having  been 
introduced  by  M.  dc  la  Rochefoucauld  to  Mademoiselle  Bigotlini,  that 
*  beautiful  and  graceful  dancer,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  asked  him  in 
what  part  of  the  theatre  he  was  placed.  He  replied,  "  Mademoiselle,  dans 
une  loge  rfitie,"  instead  of  "grill^e."  The  lady  could  iiol  understand  what  he 
meant,  until  his  introducer  explained  the  mistake,  observing,  "  Les  diables  des 
Anglais  pensenl  toujours  i  Icur  rosbif." 

Lord  Weslmuieland,  a  wag  of  the  R^ency  day,  was  in  Paris  at  the  same 
period.  He  translated  the  camniun  ])hrase,  "  I  would  if  I  could,  but  1  can't," 
as  follows  :  "  Je  voudrais  si  je  cuudrais,  mais  je  ne  cannais  pas."  This  was  a 
joke,  of  course,  but  it  was  not  a  bad  burlesque  of  the  French  spoken  by  most 
of  his  compalriots.  No  wonder  Prince  Metternich  said  to  Lord  Dudley,  "  You 
arc  the  only  Englishman  1  know  who  speaks  good  French.  It  is  remarked, 
the  common  people  in  Vienna  speak  better  than  the  educated  men  in  London." 
Lord  Dudley's  answer  was  excellent.  "That  may  well  be,"  he  replied. 
"Your  Highness  should  recollect  that  Buonaparte  has  not  been  twice  in 
London  to  teach  Iheni." 

Mr,  Brander  Matthews,  in  his  amusing  essay  "  On  the  French  spoken  by 
people  who  do  not  speak  French,"  has  preserved  a  delightful  advertisement 
which  he  cut  out  of  a  theatrical  weekly  paper.     He  changes  only  the  proper 

ANNIE  BLACK, 
Tlic  popglir  favariK  ud  luding  lady  of Thexuc  CamiqiK.  will  be  u  lil»ny  kftcr  Juh 

E.  L.  BLACK 
{NU  Edwmrd  Brown), 
CHARACTER  ACTOR. 

■  "  Please  read  this  carefiiUy,"  says  Mr.  Matthews,  "and  note  the  delightfully 
inappropriate  useof  nA, and  the  purely  professional  cutting  short  into  'comb.' 
of  the  word  '  combination,'  technically  applied  to  strolling  companies.  Above 
all,  pray  remark  the  fact  that  the  gray  mare  is  the  belter  horse,  and  that  the 

German  as  weli  as  French  enters  into  the  curriculum  of  Stratford  alle  bowe. 
In  his  "  On  the  Rhine"  Hood  has  given  some  eicelleni  instances.  None  of 
them  are  belter  than  the  true  story  which  he  thus  tells  in  a  letter  dated  from 
Coblentz,  on  May  6,  183S  : 

Oar  KTTUit  knowi  a  few  woidt  of  Engllih.  Her  name  It  Gndk.—ilic  ihoct  for  Muxum. 
Jam  (Mn  Hoodl  wanted  a  fowl  u  boQ  for  me.  Now,  mhe  hu  ■  theory  Itut  the  more  mbe 
maka  her  EngtUh  nn-EngUih  the  mote  ll  muH  be  like  Gcrmaii.    Jane  begins  by  ibawin^ 

CW/"'ja  rveo-'hi^S^enne— ia  T  yeei. 

Janf  (a  Ifttle  ihrouab  her  nose).  Unm— tnim — bem — yes,  yaw.  Ken  VOL  eetl  a  fowy— fbd 
-foal,  <o  boit -bile-bole  lor  dinner? 

Griuilr,   Hotwaaicit 
JaHf,  Yaw,  in  pji— pal— pol — hmn—huni — ehT 

GraMt  (a  lilde  oS  UK  Kent  again).  Ja,  iwln— wasaa,  pol— hoi— ntin. 
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JaH4.  Yes — ^no— good  to  ecat — chicken— cheeken— checking— choking — bird— bard— beard 
—lays  eggs^-e^gs — hune — heine— hin— make  cheek  in  broth— soup— poultry— peltry — paltry  I 

GradU  (quite  at  fault).  Pfeltrighchtch  !— nein. 
Jaiu  (in  despair).  What  shall  I  du !  and  Hood  won't  help  me :  he  only  laughs.  This  comes 
of  leaving  £lngland  !  (She  casts  her  eyes  across  the  street  at  the  governor's  poultry-yard,  and 
a  bright  thougnt  strikes  her.)  Here,  Gradle— come  here — comb  hair— hmn — hum — look  there 
—dare — you  see  things  walkmg — hmn — hum — walking  about— things  with  feathers — fathers — 
feethers. 

.  ^  GradU  (hitting  it  off  again).  Feethers — ^faders— ah  hah  !  fedders— ja,  ja,  yees,  sie  bringen 
fedders,  ja,  ja  I 

Jane  echoes.    Fedders — yes — yaw,  yaw  I 

Exit  Gradle.  and  after  three-quarters  of  an  hour  returns  triumphantly  with  two  bundles  of 
stationer's  quills.    This  b  a  fact. 

French  leave,  an  informal  departure,  or,  by  extension,  absence  without 
permission,  escape,  flight.  The  origin  of  the  phrase  has  been  the  signal  for 
many  a  philological  contest,  but  the  dryasdusts  have  only  succeeded  in  stirring 
up  their  native  element  and  blinding  the  onlookers.  It  has  been  plausibly 
suggested  that  the  custom  of  disappearing  unobtrusively  from  a  crowded 
reception,  instead  of  elbowing  one's  way  through  a  throng  of  people  to  reach 
the  hostess,  a  custom  which  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  courteous  consider- 
ation for  every  one  involved,  was  borrowed  by  the  English  from  the  French. 
Again,  it  has  been  suggested  that  French^  in  the  phrase  "  French  leave,"  has 
no  connection  with  the  French  people,  except  to  the  extent  that  is  implied  by 
the  etymology  of  the  ^oxdifrank^ — free, — and  that  the  expression  may  simply 
mean  a  permission  which  has  been,  not  granted,  but  assumed.  But  the  latter 
derivations,  and,  in  a  minor  degree,  the  former,  are  invalidated  by  the  fact 
that  the  French  return  the  comf/liment  in  a  similar  phrase,  "prendre  conge  4 
la  mani^re  Anglaise,"  or  "  se  retirer  4  TAnglaise,"  with  precisely  the  same 
significance.  In  Germany,  it  may  be  added,  the  phrase  is  identical  with  the 
English, — "  franzosischen  Abschied  nehmen."  From  Hilpcrt*s  German  Dic- 
tionary it  appears  that  the  term  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  century,  while  the 
custom  which  it  celebrates,  i>.,  of  withdrawing  without  a  final  leave-taking, 
was  an  established  practice  in  Germany  three  hundred  years  ago. 

Frenchmen  are  half  monkeys,  half  tigers.  This  phrase,  which  was 
revived  with  much  gusto  during  the  excesses  of  the  Commune  in  1 871,  is  a 
reminiscence  of  Voltaire's  phrase  in  a  letter  to  Madame  du  Deffand,  November 
21,  1766:  **  Your  nation  is  divided  into  two  species:  the  one  of  idle  monkeys, 
who  mock  at  everything,  and  the  other  of  tigers,  who  tear."  He  had  already 
said  of  the  judges  in  the  Galas  case,  "  DonH  speak  to  me  of  those  judges, — 
half  apes  and  half  tigers."  Siey^s  subsequently,  in  a  note  addressed  to 
Mirabeau,  called  the  French  "  a  nation  of  monkeys  with  the  throats  of  parrots" 
(**  une  nation  de  singes  ^  larynx  de  perroquets"). 

Friends  and  Friendship.    Diogenes  Laertius  ascribes  to  Aristotle  the 

excellent  saying,  **  A  friend  is  one  soul  abiding  in  two  bodies."    But  Aristotle 

probably  had  in  mind  the  line  in  Homer's  Iliad,  Book  xvi.,  which  Pope  has 

thus  translated : 

Two  firiends,  two  bodies  with  one  soul  inspired. 

The  most  familiar  form,  nowadays,  in  which  the  trope  appears  is  the  couplet 

in  Maria  LovelPs  translation  of  Bellinghausen's  **  Son  of  the  Wilderness," 

better  known  as  *'  Ingomar  the  Barbarian  :" 

Two  souls  with  but  a  single  thought, 
Two  hearts  that  beat  as  one. 

Zeno,  when  asked  what  a  friend  was,  replied,  "  Another  I,"  which  expresses 
the  same  thought  in  another  way.  Trench  refers  with  commendation  to  that 
beautiful  proverb  of  which  Pythagoras  is  reputed  the  author,  but  which  is 
referred  to  many  other  famous  men,  "The  things  of  friends  are  common" 


e  goocf  mi 
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(Kon^  T^  ruv  f  (Aui').     "Where,"  he  asks,  "does  this  find  its  exhaustive  ful- 

'    lorsaints,  their  communion  not  with  one  another 

a  part  of  its  fulfilment,  but  in  their  communion 
s  the  friend  of  all  good  men  f  That  such  a  conclusion  lay 
1  the  words  Socrates  plainly  saw ;  who  argued  from  it,  that 
;n  were  the  friends  of  the  goos,  therefore  whatever  things  were 
the  gods'  were  also  iheirs ;  being,  when  he  thus  concluded,  as  near  as  one 
who  had  nut  the  highest  light  of  all,  could  be  to  that  great  word  of  the 
apostle's,  '  All  things  are  yours.'  " 

An  Oriental  proverb  by  the  caliph  All  Ben  Ali  Taieb,  son-in-law  of  Mo- 
hammed, has  been  translated  by  James  Russell  Lowell  thus  : 

Emerson  wrongly  attributes  the  maiim  to  Umar  Khayyim,  and  translates 

Believe  me.  X  ihoaund  (Headl  tufScr  ih«  nol : 

— which  may  be  taken  optimistically  as  meaning  that  friendship  with  every  one 
is  commendable,  as  enmity  towartls  even  one  is  wrung,  or  cynically  in  the 
sense  that  enmity  is  a  more  active  principle  than  friendship, — that  vou  may  be 
sure  of  man's  gall,  but  nol  of  hia  heart  The  Italians  enforce  Ihe  £ur-weather 
nature  of  friendship  in  two  very  hard  sayings : 

He  that  VDuLd  have  many  fiiendt  thould  try  lew  of  tfaem. 

Lei  him  that  la  wretched  and  beggand  iry  everytwdy,  and  then  hb  friend. 
"  Prosperity  makes  friends,"  says  Publius  Syrus.  "adversity  tries  them." 
To  the  same  effect  is  Ecdesiaslicus,  "  A  friend  cannot  be  known  in  prosperity, 
and  an  enemy  cannot  be  hidden  in  ariversiljr."  Therefore  all  nations  have 
the  proverb  "  A  friend  in  need  is  a  (riend  indeed,"  an  expression  found  in 
Plautiis's  "  Epidicus,"—"  Nothing  is  there  more  friendly  to  a  man  than  a 
friend  in  need."'  (Act  iii.,  Sc  3}.     Yet  he  seems  to  l>c  a  rarity  : 

'&i».OK\'c\ildt  Harsld,  Silnio  ii..  Si.  66. 
Hence  one  must  be  careful  not  to  place  too  much  dependence  on  others. 
"Treat  your  friend  as  if  he  might  Iwcome  an  enemy,     is   another  of  the 
maxims  of  Ihe  cynical  Syrus.     And   Dit^enes  Laertius  reports  a  still  more 
sweeping  saying  of  Bias  : 

La  Rochefuucauld  saw  in  every  new  acquaintance  a  possible  enemy.  And 
Chamfort  warns  you  that  there  are  three  Sorts  of  friends, — those  who  love  you. 
those  who  are  indifferent  to  you,  and  those  who  hate  you. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  turn  to  the  more  optimistic  view  of  friendship : 

er  love  huh  no  man  Ihu  thii,  tlui  a  mu  lay  down  hl>  life  roi  hit  bienda.— yoia 
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Friends,  Save  me  from  my,  is  not  in  essence  original  with  Marshal 
Villars,  to  whom  it  is  generally  attributed.  On  taking  his  leave  of  King 
Louis  XIV.  on  his  departure  for  the  wars,  Marshal  Villars,  as  the  story  goes, 
addressed  his  majesty,  *'  Sire,  I  am  going  to  fight  your  enemies.  I  leave 
you  in  the  midst  of  mine.  Save  me  from  my  friends."  Referring  to  his 
fourteen  years  of  hospitality  at  Ferney,  where  he  was  overrun  by  admirers 
firom  all  over  the  continent,  Voltaire  said,  **  I  pray  God  to  deliver  me  from 
my  friends,  I  will  defend  myself  from  my  enemies ;"  but  he  was  merely  para- 
phrasing the  saying  of  Antigonus,  who  commanded  a  sacrifice  to  be  ofiered, 
that  God  might  protect  him  from  his  friends.  **  From  my  enemies,"  he  ex- 
plainedf  '*  I  can  defend  myself,  but  not  from  my  friends."  The  thought  is  an 
obvious  one,  however,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  it  widely  diffused  in 
various  forms.  In  Italy  it  is  a  proverb  in  this  form  :  "  From  him  I  trust  may 
God  defend  me  ;  from  him  whom  I  trust  not  I  will  defend  myself."  The  very 
words  of  Antigonus  are  found  in  their  Arabic  equivalent  in  a  volume  of 
maxims  of  Honan-ben-Isaak,  who  died  a.d.  873.  The  oldest  recorded  modu- 
lation of  the  thought,  however,  probably  underlies  the  words  of  the  prophet 
Zechariah  (xiii.  6) :  "I  was  wounded  in  the  house  of  my  friends." 

Similar  expressions  are  found  in  all  modern  literatures.  Schiller  makes 
Wallenstein  say,  "  It  is  the  zeal  of  my  friends  that  is  ruining  me,  not  the 
hatred  of  the  enemy."  {WallensteirCs  Tod^  Act  iii.,  Sc  16.) 

So  in  English  literature  it  frequently  recurs : 

Greatly  his  foes^he  dreads,  but  most  hb  friends ; 
He  hurts  the  most  who  lavishly  commends. 

Churchill  :  Tlu  ApoUgy,  19. 

An  open  foe  may  be  a  curse, 
But  a  pretended  friend  is  worse. 

Gay  :  Th§  Skephtrd^s  Dog  and  Uu  W0I/,  1.  153. 

Canning's  lines  are  well  known  : 

Give  me  the  avowed,  the  erect,  the  manly  foe . 
Bold  I  can  meet,  perhaps  may  turn  his  blow  ; 
But  of  all  plasues,  gooa  Heaven,  thy  wrath  can  send. 
Save,  save,  on,  save  me  from  the  candid  friend  I 

AVw  Morality, 

A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries^  seventh  series,  x.  519,  says  that  m 
September,  183S,  he  copied  the  following  from  the  walls  of  a  small  dungeon, 
nearly  below  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  in  Venice,  evidently  scrawled  by  a  prisoner : 
**  Di  chi  mi  fido  guardami  Dio,  di  chi  non  mi  fido  mi  guardero  lo," — '*  From 
those  whom  I  trust  protect  me,  O  God ;  from  those  whom  I  mistrust  I  will 
protect  myselfl" 

Frits,  let  fly!  The  ereat  fifty-ton  hammer  in  the  Krupp  Gun- Works  at 
Essen,  Germany,  gained  its  name  and  the  inscription  it  bears,  "  Fritz,  let 
fly !"  in  the  foUowmg  manner.  In  1877,  when  the  Emperor  William  visited 
the  gun-works,  this  ereat  steam  trip-hammer  was  the  first  thing  to  attract  his 
attention.  Krupp  then  introduced  the  veteran  Emperor  to  the  machinist 
Fritz,  who,  he  said,  handled  the  giant  hammer  with  wonderful  precision, — 
being  so  expert  with  it  as  to  drop  the  hammer  without  injuring  an  object 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  block.  The  Emperor  at  once  put  his  diamond- 
studded  watch  on  the  spot  indicated  and  beckoned  to  the  machinist  to  set  the 
hammer  in  motion.  Fritz  hesitated,  out  of  consideration  for  the  precious 
object,  but  Krupp  and  the  Emperor  both  urged  him  on  by  saying,  **  Fritz,  let 
fly  1"  Instantly  the  hammer  was  dropped,  coming  so  closely  to  the  watch 
that  a  sheet  of  writing-paper  could  not  be  inserted  between,  but  the  jewel  was 
uninjured.  The  Emperor  gave  it  to  Fritz  as  a  souvenir.  Krupp  added  one 
tfiousand  marks  to  the  present. 

aa  34» 
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Froit  or  Vintage  Satnts.  A  popular  French  prorerii  *xj^  "  It  n  bctta 
to  deal  with  Gud  Ihan  wilh  hii  uinls."  H.  Quilatd  belicTcs  the  aahits  re- 
ferred to  ue  (he  "  fruit"  or  **  vinuge  uinu,"  laititi  gSi/t,  mimlj  TnuLrngtmrx, 
— Sl  HamenuK,  Sl  Pancru,  and-SL  Scrvaiiu, — whose  festinli,  the  iitb, 
izlh,  and  tjlh  of  May  respectively,  are  noted  in  the  popular  calendar  a*  days 
when  any  marked  depression  of  temperalure  would  be  bla]  to  the  yooi^ 
cropt  and  to  vine*.  The  husbandmen  held  ihc&e  siints  responsibk  for  any 
ill  weather  Ihal  might  occar,  and  the  rcproache*  addressed  to  tbcoi  might 
take  the  form  perpetnaled  in  the  proierb.  In  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of 
Cahori  and  Rhodez  it  is  recorded  thai  the  angry  peasants  would  frcqnentlj 
flog  the  images  and  deface  the  pictures  of  the  frost  sainiL  Rabelais  satiri- 
cally a>seTti  that  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  these  scandals  a  bishop  of  ADxerre 
proposed  tu  Iraiufer  the  iesli*als  of  the  frost  saints  lu  the  dog-days,  and  make 
August  change  places  with  May. 

Ill  Germany  the  same  superslilion  holds,  and  the  frost  saints  arc  known  as 
"  the  three  severe  [gMrfngr]  lords."  It  is  believed  by  gardeners  lhal  nothing 
is  tale  from  frost  until  these  days  are  over. 

Si,  Urban  is  another  patron  of  vintners  and  vineyards,  who  fates  ill,  es- 
pecially in  Germany,  if  his  festival  (May  15I  be  not  a  fair  djty.  "  Upon  SL 
Urban  s  da)^,"  says  Aubanus,  "  all  the  vintners  and  masters  of  vinevards  sit 
at  a  table,  either  in  the  market-stand  or  in  some  other  open  and  public  place, 
and.  covering  it  with  fine  drapery  and  strewing  upon  it  green  leaves  aiw)  sweet 
flowers,  place  upon  the  table  the  image  of  the  holy  Inshop;  and  then,  if  the 
day  be  fair,  ihey  cTC-wd  the  image  with  great  store  of  wine  ;  but  if  the  weather 
prove  unpi4ui3i>t  and  rainy  (believing  that  the  saint  has  withdrawn  his  pro- 
tection) they  cast  mire  and  puddle-water  upon  it,  persuading  themselves  that 
if  that  day  be  fair  and  calm,  their  grapes,  which  then  begin  to  flourish,  will  be 
good  that  year ;   but  if  it  be  stormy  and  tempestuous,  they  will  have  a  bad 

SI.  Paul  and  Sl  Vincent  Ferrer  are  also  invoked  by  vintners.  There  is  an 
old  Latin  laying,  "  Vinccnli  (esto,  si  sol  radiel,  memor  esto,"  which  the  French 

translate  into  a  proverb  that  may  be  Englished  thus: 
11  Sl.  Vincfpi-j  day  be  fim, 

FaiUIT-bonft,  or  Crnxy-bone.  the  latter  being  the  more  common  locu- 
tion in  America,  a  term  popularly  applied  to  what  anatomists  call  the  inner 
condyle  of  the  humerus,  a  blow  upon  which  jars  the  ulnar  nerve  and  pro- 
duces a  /MWHy  tingling  sensation.  An  old  dissecting-room  joke  for  Grsl-year 
students  is,  '•  Why  is  the  funny-bone  so  called !  Because  it  borders  on  the 
humerus."  This  jest  is  seriously  taken  up  by  that  etymological  Joe  Miller, 
Ur.  Cobham  Brewer,  who  explains  the  word  funny-bone  as  "a  pun  on  the 

Thly  tuY<  pulled  you  down  lUl  OB  your  tiuk  I 


iHgoidiby  Ltgettds  :  Btoudie  Jackt  of  Skrntubtrrlr. 

FoM  and  Feathen,  a  nickname  given  to  General  Winfield  Scott  by  hi* 
detractors,  intimating  lhal  he  was  "  fussy,"  vain,  and  self-important.  A 
curious  accidental  parallel  is  afforded  by  Jekyll's  description  of  old  Lady 
Cork,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson  and  the  literati,  who  wore  an  enormous 
plume  at  one  of  her  receptions.  Jekyll  said  she  was  "exactly  a  shuttlecock, 
—all  Cork  and  feathers." 
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O,  the  seventh  letter  and  fifth  consonant  in  the  English  alphabet,  borrowed 
from  the  Romans,  who  invented  it  to  differentiate  the  ^  sound  from  the  k  sound, 
both  originally  represented  by  the  letter  C  {q,  v,), 

Gkib,  Gift  of  the,  a  colloquialism  for  loquacity  or  great  powers  of  speech, 

applied  seriously  or  jocularly.    The  phrase  appears  to  have  been  used  for  the 

first  time,  in  literature  at  least,  by  the  irreverent  Mr.  Colvil,  in  a  parody  upon 

the  Rev.  Mr.  Zachary  Boyd's  Scotch  vernacular  version  of  the  Scriptures  into 

verse.    Colvil  represents  Boyd  as  thus  translating  the  first  verse  of  the  book 

of  Job : 

There  was  a  man  called  Job 

Dwelt  in  the  land  of  Ui. 
He  had  a  good  gift  of  the  gob : 

The  same  case  happens  to  us. 

"  Gab"  and  "  gob**  are  identical  words,  and  may  be  traced  back  to  the  begin- 
nings of  our  tongue,  meaning  always,  in  one  or  another  form,  the  misuse  of 
that  useful  but  unruly  member. 

Qalilean.  Thon  hast  conquered,  Oalilean!  (L.  **Vicisti,  Galilaee!'*) 
the  exclamation  which  some  early  Christian  historians  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  dying  Julian,  known  as  the  Apostate.  He  received  his  death-wound  at 
the  very  moment  of  victory  against  the  Persians,  June  25,  363.  When  his 
physicians  told  him  he  could  not  live,  he  is  said  to  have  caught  some  of  the 
mood  from  his  wound  in  the  uninjured  hand,  and,  casting  it  towards  heaven, 
to  have  exclaimed,  "  Thou  hast  conquered,  Galilean  !**  (i>.,  Christ)  But 
Ammianus,  an  eye-witness,  and  a  credible  person,  does  not  mention  this. 
He  tells  us  that  Julian  received  the  intelligence  with  calmness,  and  even 
expressed  his  satisfaction  that  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  gods,  who  had 
often  given  the  boon  of  early  death  to  those  they  loved,  that  he  should  be 
withdrawn  from  the  danger  of  corruption.  In  this  mood  he  harangued  his 
friends  all  night,  and  died  early  next  morning,  calmly  confident  of  immortality 
in  the  halls  of  Jupiter. 

And  the  great  king's  high  sad  heart,  thy  true  last  lover, 
Felt  thine  answer  pierce  and  cleave  it  to  the  core. 
And  he  bowed  down  his  hopeless  head 
In  the  drift  of  the  wild  world's  tide, 
And,  dying,  Tlum  hast  conauertdf  he  said, 
Galilean^  he  said  it  and  died. 

SwiNBUKNB :  Tht  Last  Oracle, 

(Gallagher.  Let  her  go,  Gallagher!  a  humorous  Americanism,  mean- 
ing "  All  right !  Go  ahead  !**  The  Gallagher  who  is  so  continually  advised  to 
"let  her  go**  is  as  Protean  a  personality  as  Bill^  Patterson  himself.  He  is 
a  deputy-sheriff  in  Galveston,  Texas,  who,  havmg  adjusted  the  hangman*s 
noose,  was  told  by  the  cheery  criminal  to  "  let  her  go,  Gallagher.*'  He  is  the 
custodian  of  a  jail  in  St.  Louis,  who  levelled  his  gun  at  some  escaping  pris- 
oners and  had  the  memorable  words  addressed  to  him  by  a  sentinel.  He  is 
an  ancient  horseman  in  Texas,  the  owner  and  rider  of  a  forlorn  old  plug,  who 
excited  the  audience  to  this  derisive  shout  of  irony.  He  is  a  New  York 
horseman,  employed  to  start  horses  by  the  word  "go,**  who,  failing  in  his 
duty  at  the  proper  moment,  is  so  addressed  by  the  crowd.  He  is  a  conductor 
employed  on  a  line  of  street-cars  recently  opened  in  Galveston,  Texas,  or  in 
Chicago,  or  in  St  Louis,  or  in  Camden,  New  Jersey, — just  as  your  fancy 
pleases.    The  novelty  caused  great  excitement,  and  whenever  the  time  came 
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round  lor  Gallagher's  car  to  start  he  was  greeted  with  the  famous  words. 
Exactly  why  Gallagher's  car  was  the  only  one  singled  out  for  the  purpose  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  And  so  on,  and  so  on.  The  truth  is,  it 
is  impossible  to  fix  upon  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  As  good  an  explanation  as 
any  (but  not  much  better  than  the  rest)  is  that  at  one  time  New  Otleuts 
counted  among  its  inhabitants  a  number  of-  Gall^es, — ^a  class  of  Northern 
Spaniards,  TCniatkable,  mainly,  for  their  bow-lega.  These  gentry  were  em- 
ployed very  extensively  as  conductors  of  strcel-cais,  and  it  is  suggested  that 
they  were  frequently  started  on  their  route  with  cries  of  "  Let  her  go,  Gal- 
lego  !"  If  this  be  true,  then  Gallagher  is  not  Gallagher,  after  all.  One  cir- 
cumstance that  counts  in  favor  of  this  explanation  is  the  remarkable  number 
of  conductor -stories  that  have  travelled  round  the  papers  in   explanation  of 

A  curious  parallel  to  the  expression,  especially  in  connection  with  the  first 
story  given  above,  is  found  in  Montaigne's  "  Essays,"  chap,  xl.,  where  he  tells 
how,  after  Louis  XI.  had  taken  the  city  of  Airas,  he  caused  to  be  executed  a 
number  of  the  inhahilanis,  among  them  some  buffoons  ■■  who  would  not  leave 
their  fooling  at  the  very  moment  of  death.  He  that  the  hangman  turned  off 
the  ladder  cried,  '  Ijunch  the  galley  !'  a  slang  saying  o(  theirs." 

GArrlok  Club  Controveiay.  One  of  the  most  famous  quarrels  in  recent 
literary  history  was  that  which  broke  out  in  the  Gariick  Club  between  Thack- 
eray and  Edmund  Vates,  and,  through  Dickens's  championship  of  the  latter, 
led  to  a  rupture  between  the  two  greatest  novelists  of  their  day.  The  laatt 
ielli  Wis  an  article  which  appeared  June  12,  1858.  in  a  periodical  entitled 
Tmen  Talk.  It  was  a  smartly- written,  flippant,  offensive  bit  of  gossip  of  the 
kind  now,  unfortunately,  more  common  than  then,  professing  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  author  as  be  appeared  in  every-day  life.  Here  it  is  in  full : 
LiTKBAKY  Talk. 

Findini  that  our  pa^nd -Ink  ponnilorMr.  Cluriei  Dii^kenihu  Ikcii  mucb  Iilkrd  oTud 
exieinively  quoccd,  wc  propo4c  Eiving  each  w«k  a  tktich  of  some  Iftcrary  celebrity.  Tliii 
week  our  lubjtcl  it 

MR.  W.  M.  THACKERAY. 


Mt.  Tluckeny  la  fbrty-tiv  yf^n  o\A,  thoooh  fnini  the  filvery  whiteneu  or  hit  hair  hv  s^ 
pean  umevhsl  older.  Hv  Li  very  (all,  itandiuK  upwardt  of  iixl«vt  (vo  incha;  and  u  be 
iTMlkl  erect,  hit  height  makei  hin  conBpicJDiu  in  every  auemhly.  Hu  Face  ji  bloodlcu.mlid 
Dot  panicululy  expreuiven  bnl  rcmarkHble  Lor  the  Ijaclure  of  the  bridge  of  the  noee,  the 

No  one  ntHtini  hiBiunld  fail  lo  recognire  m  him  *  aentlemjn:  liii  beiiriin  i>  cold  and  iihId- 
tmtion  either  openly  cyiuu)  or  affectedly  good-natured  and  bener- 


ill  bmAammit  ll  foK 


rm  Mr,  Thackeray,  though  a  prolific  writer,  and  holding  conKani  literary  ein- 
nknown  by  name  lo  the  great  bulk  of  the  public.     To  Fraitf'i  Ma^amt  he 


from  Ihem.  render  them  really  valuable  ending  I»  young  men  begulDing  life.  The  "  Book  of 
Snobs,"  equally  perfect  in  ita  way,  alio  appeared  in  Punch.     Here,  too,  were  poblilhed  \M 

the  merr  form  of  which  couiited  of  outrTtge?  on  orthography,  and  of  which  be  i«  now  de. 

Kair"  that  Mr.  Thackeray  began  10  t&wn  upon  the  readinir  public  a«  a  great  geniiu.  Jliif 
great  work— which,  perhapa,  with  the  eiciplioo  of  "  The  Ncoconei,"  u  the  moM  perfecl 
lUcniry  dinection  til  (be  tninukD  bean,  doibe  iriib  ibe  dcvemt  and  moet  uptpafiitg  hand    hail 
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been  offered  to,  and  rejected  by.  several  of  the  first  publishers  in  London.  But  the  public 
saw  and  recognized  its  value ;  tnc  great  guns  of  literature,  the  Quarterly  and  the  Edin- 
burgh^ boomed  forth  their  praises,  the  light  tirailleurs  in  the  monthly  ana  weekly  press  re- 
echoed the />•»:  de  t'oie.  and  the  novelist's  success  was  made.  "  Pendennis"  followed,  and 
was  equally  valued  by  the  literary  world,  but  scarcely  so  popular  with  the  public.  Then  came 
"  EsmondL"  which  fell  almost  stiil-bom  from  the  press,  ana  then  "  The  Newcomes/'perhaps 
the  best  ot  all.  "  The  Virginians,"  now  publishing,  though  admirably  written,  lacks  interest 
of  plot,  and  is  proportionately  unsuccessful. 

HIS  SUCCESS, 

commencing  with  "  Vanitjr  Fair,"  culminated  with  his  "Lectures  on  the  English  Hu- 
morists of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  which  were  attended  by  all  the  courts  and  uuhion  of 
London.  The  prices  were  extravagant,  the  lecturer's  adulation  of  birth  and  position  was 
extravagant,  the  success  was  extravagant.  No  one  succeeds  better  than  Mr.  1  hackeray  in 
cutting  hu  coat  according  to  his  cloth ;  here  he  flattered  the  arbtocracy,  but  when  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  George  Washington  became  the  idol  of  his  worship,  the  "  Four  Georges"  the 
objects  of  his  bitterest  attacks.  I'hese  last-named  lectures  have  been  dead  failures  in  Elng- 
laiid,  though  as  literary  compositions  they  are  most  excellent.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  his 
success  is  on  the  wane ;  his  writings  never  were  understood  or  appreciated  even  by  the  middle 
classes;  the  aristocracy  have  been  alienated  by  his  American  onslaught  on  their  body, and 
the  educated  and  refined  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  constitute  an  audience  ;  moreover, 
there  is  a  want  of  heart  in  all  he  writes,  which  \%  not  to  be  balanced  by  the  most  brilliant 
sarcasm  and  the  most  perfect  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human  heart. 

The  article,  it  will  be  seen,  was  impertinent,  unjust,  and  in  very  bad  taste. 
It  was  an  open  secret  that  the  author  was  Edmund  Yates,  then  a  young  man 
just  beginning  to  make  his  way  in  literature.  Thackeray  had  reason  to  be 
angry,  but  when  a  man  has  reason  he  too  often  pushes  his  anger  to  unreason- 
able lengths.  One  wishes,  on  the  whole,  that  Thackeray  had  taken  no  notice 
of  the  affront  Instead,  he  sat  down  and  penned  the  following  letter.  It  is  a 
masterpiece  in  its  way,  and  admirably  preserves  throughout  the  tone  of  a 
superior  rebuking  an  mferior  and  only  restrained  by  a  consciousness  of  their 
relative  positions  from  any  severer  form  of  chastisement. 

36  Onslow  Squakb,  S,  W.,  Jime  14. 

Sir, — I  have  received  two  numbers  of  a  little  paper  called  Tavm  Talk,  containing  notices 
respecting  myself,  of  which^  as  I  learn  from  the  best  authority,  you  are  the  writer. 

In  the  first  article  of  "  Literary  Talk"  you  think  fit  to  publish  an  incorrect  account  of  my 
private  dealinss  with  my  publishers. 

In  Uiis  week's  number  appears  a  so-called  "  Sketch,"  containing  a  description  of  my  man- 
ners, person,  and  conversation,  and  an  account  of  my  literary  works,  which  of  course  you 
are  at  liboty  to  praise  or  condemn  as  a  literary  cridc. 

But  you  state,  with  regard  to  my  conversation,  that  it  is  either  "  frankly  cynical  or  affect- 
edly benevolent  and  good-natured  ;"  and  of  my  works  (Lectures),  that  in  some  I  showed  "  an 
extravagant  adulation  of  rank  and  position,"  which  in  other  lectures  (*'  as  I  know  how  to  cut 
my  coat  according  to  my  cloth")  became  the  object  of  my  bitterest  attacks. 

As  I  understand  your  phrases,  you  impute  insincerity  to  me  when  I  speak  good-naturedly 
in  private,  assign  dishonorable  modves  to  me  for  sentiments  which  I  have  delivered  in  public, 
and  charge  me  with  advancing  statemenu  which  I  have  never  delivered  at  all. 

Had  your  remarks  been  written  by  a  person  unknown  to  me,  I  should  have  noticed  them 
no  more  than  other  calumnies ;  but  as  we  iiave  shaken  hands  more  than  once,  and  met  hitherto 

on  friendly  terms  (you  may  ask  one  of  your  employers,  Mr. ,  of .  whether  I  did  not 

speak  of  you  very  lately  in  the  most  fiiendly  manner),  I  am  oblieed  to  take  nodce  of  articles 
which  I  coiaider  to  be  not  offensive  and  unfriendly  merely,  but  slanderous  and  untrue. 

We  met  at  a  club,  where,  before  you  were  bom,  I  believe,  I  and  other  gentlemen  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  talking  without  any  idea  that  our  conversation  would  supply  paragraphs  for 
professional  vendors  of  "  Literary  Talk ;"  and  I  don't  remember  that  out  of  that  club  I  have 
ever  exchanged  six  words  with  you.  Allow  me  to  inform  you  that  the  talk  which  you  have 
heard  there  is  not  intended  for  newspaper  remark ;  and  to  heg— as  I  have  a  right  to  do— that 
you  will  refrain  fi-om  printing  commenu  upon  my  private  conversations ;  that  you  will  forego 
discussions,  however  olundering,  upon  my  private  affairs ;  and  that  you  will  henceforth  please 
to  consider  any  Question  of  my  personal  truth  and  sincerity  as  qiute  out  of  the  province  of 
your  criticism.    1  am,  etc., 

W.  M.  Thackbray. 

Mr.  Yates,  in  his  *'  Recollections,**  thinks  it  must  be  admitted  by  the  most 
impartial  reader  that  this  letter  is  severe  to  the  point  of  cruelty  ;  "  that,  what- 
ever the  silliness  and  impertinence  of  the  article,  it  was  scarcely  calculated  to 
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have  provoked  so  cnriausly  Intter  an  oulbursl  of  personal  feeling  against  its 
writer ;  that,  in  comparison  with  the  offence  committed  by  me,  the  censure 
administered  by  Mr,  Thackeray  is  almost  ludicrously  eiaggerateA"  Mr. 
Vates'i  acknowledgiiieni  o(  his  error  is  so  frank  and  manly  that  one  hardly 

iikesto"     ■        ■     -    ■"  --        ••*-■'- 

applji  ti 

justifyinE  the  severity  of  Ihe  punisiniiEni. 

Still,  Mr.  Yates  is  right  in  saying  that  to  some  of  Thackeray's  strictures  he 
could  return  a  somcwnat  effective  Tit  quoqau^  especially  the  insistence  upon 
"  the  fact  that  Ihe  club  was  oui  only  common  meeting-ground,  and  that  it  was 
thence  my  presumed  knowledge  of  nim  was  derived."  ■'  I  felt  that  the  sentence 
in  which  he  emphasized  the  fact  afforded  me  a  legitimate  opportunity  for  a 
tolerably  effective  rejoinder." 

He  therefore  sat  down  at  once,  and  wrote  a  tetter,  in  which,  after  dIscTaJm- 
ing  the  motives  imputed  to  him,  he  took  the  liberty  of  reminding  Thackeray 
of  certain  among  his  own  intrusions  into  the  privacy  of  his  friends,  and  his 
acquaintances  of  the  Garrick  Club  especially :  Arcedeckne  ezpoeed  as  Foker, 
Mr.  Wyiidhani  Smith  caricatured  as  the  Spotting  Snob,  both  with  most  un- 
mistakable wood-cut  likenesses,  not  to  mention  the  Athanasius  Lardner  and 
Mistaw  Edwad  Lytton  Bulwig  of  the  "  Yellowplush  Papers." 

Before  sending  it,  Vates  determined  to  consult  Albert  Smith,  but,  remem- 
bering that  Albert  also  had  reason  to  complain  of  Thackeray,  he  elected  to 
apply  to  Dickens,  under  whose  direction  he  suppressed  his  letter, — it  was 
"  too  violent  and  too  flippant,"  Dickens  thought, — and  wrote  as  follows  : 

Jum  .s,  1858. 

Sin,— I  have  10  acknowledgE  the  ncripl  of  youi  1«Icr  oF  Ihu  diy'i  date,  nfcnini  10  two 

Voa  will  ciccuH  my  poiniinK  mii  lo  you  thai  il  ii  atmird  to  luppov  me  tuund  id  vxk^ 
your  aDgiy  "  UDdvntabiiLng"  ^  ny  "  phnm."     I  do  BfA  accept  it  in  the  leait :  I  altDgtthcr 


.„ ,  — -T,  . , _.mi(.    Your'kller  btinj  i«liai  u  it,  1 

Fa  potbiDX  10  add  to  my  pnaent  nply. 

Eduuhd  Yaib. 
'•  The  Virginians"  as  *'  Younj|  Grub- 
espondence  before  the  Garrick  committee  to 
decide  whether  the  practice  of  publishing  such  articles  would  not  be  "  fatal  to 
the  comfort  of  the  club,"  and  "intolerable  in  a  society  of  gentlemen."  Yates, 
called  upon  to  apologize  or  retire  from  the  club,  denied  the  competence  of  the 
committee,  declined  to  do  either  the  one  thing  or  the  other,  and  by  the  action 
of  a  general  meeting,  in  spite  of  the  support  of  Dickens,  Lowe,  Wilkie  Col- 
lins, Robert  Bell,  and  Palgrave  Simpson,  was  made  liable  to  expulsion.  Still 
recalcitrant,  his  name  was  erased  from  the  books.  He  consulted  legal 
authority.  Dickens  resigned  from  the  committee,  and  later  wrote  a  private 
letter  to  Thackeray,  in  which  he  acknowledged  his  part  as  Yates's  adviser, 
and  suggested  compromise  and  mediation,  pointing  out  that  Edwin  James's 
opinion  was  "strong  on  the  illegality  of  the  Garrick  proceeding."  Thackeray 
returned  a  rather  blunt  refusal,  declaring  that  "  Ever  since  1  submitted  my 
case  to  the  club  I  have  had,  and  can  have,  no  part  in  the  dispute."  It  was 
for  them  to  judge  whether  any  reconcilement  were  possible,  but  he  could  not 
conceive  "  that  the  club  will  be  frightened,  by  the  opinion  of  any  lawyer,  out 
of  their  own  sense  of  the  justice  and  honor  which  ought  to  obtain  among  gen- 
tlemen." He  enclosed  a  copy  of  a  letter  he  had  written  to  the  committee, 
informing  them  of  Mr.  Dickens's  proposition  and  his  own  answer  thereto. 
Dickens,  wroth  at  wbal  he  looked  upon  as  a  betrayal  of  confidence,  handed  (he 
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entire  correspondence  to  the  original  author  of  the  trouble,  to  do  with  it 
as  he  wished.  "  As  the  receiver  of  my  letter  did  not  respect  the  confidence 
in  which  it  addressed  him,  there  can  be  none  left  for  you  to  violate.  I  send 
you  what  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Thackeray  and  what  he  wrote  to  me,  and  you  are  at 
perfect  liberty  to  print  the  two." 

Thackeray  and  Dickens  had  never  been  very  friendly  to  each  other.  They 
had,  indeed,  always  kept  up  an  outward  show  of  cordiality.  But  the  natural 
antagonism  of  two  utterly  different  natures,  rather  than  any  mere  vulgar 
rivalry,  had  kept  them  apart.  Even  before  this  affair  Thackeray  had  said  to 
an  American  admirer,  '*  Dickens  doesn't  like  me :  he  knows  that  my  books 
are  a  protest  against  his, — that  if  the  one  set  are  true,  the  others  must  l)e 
6ailse."  On  the  other  hand,  "  Dickens,"  says  Yates,  "  read  little,  and  thought 
less,  of  Thackeray's  later  work." 

The  break  between  them  was  final.  Forster,  indeed,  refers  to  it  as  a  "  small 
estrangement  hardly  now  worth  mention,  even  in  a  note."  But  Yates  insists 
that  it  was  complete  and  continuous,  and  notes  that  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
"never  exchanged  but  the  most  casual  conversation  afterwards."  And  he 
adds  that  at  the  time  nobody  was  more  energetically  offended  with  Thackeray 
than  John  Forster  himself.  **  I  perfectly  remember  his  rage  when  Dickens 
showed  him  the  letter  of  the  26th  November,  and  how  he  burst  out  with, 
•  He  be  d— d,  with  his  "  yours,  etc." ' " 

But  to  return.  Yates,  acting  on  legal  advice,  went  to  the  club,  was  "  satis- 
factorily trespassed  upon,"  brought  his  action  against  the  secretary  of  the 
club  as  the  nominal  defendant,  lost  it  on  a  kind  of  quibble,  because  he  had 
not  brought  it  against  the  trustees,  was  advised  to  apply  to  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and,  finding  that  it  would  cost  him  some  two  or  three  hundred 
pounds  to  get  heard,  was  wise  enough  to  let  the  matter  drop. 

And  so  the  victory  was  with  Thackeray  in  what  had  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  trial  of  strength  between  him  and  Dickens.  As  Yates  himself 
acknowledges,  "  it  was  pretty  generally  said  at  the  time,  as  it  has  been  said 
since,  and  is  said  even  now,  that  this  whole  affair  was  a  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy, or  an  outburst  of  jealousy,  between  Thackeray  and  Dickens,  and  that 
my  part  was  merely  that  of  the  scapegoat  or  shuttlecock." 

Gasconade,  a  term  for  pompous  and  inflated,  yet  none  the  less  good- 
natured,  vaunting  and  self-conceit,  borrowed  from  the  French,  who  credit 
this  characteristic  to  the  inhabitants  of  Gascony,  a  former  province  of 
France,  now  cut  up  into  several  departments.  The  American,  through  the 
Celtic  side  of  his  nature,  shows  in  many  ways  a  strong  kinship  to  the  Gaul,  and 
the  gasconade  certainly  seems  to  be  the  father  of  American  highfalutin  and 
spread-eagleism.  It  has  the  same  flavor  of  sub-conscigus  humor  in  its  exag- 
geration. Thus,  the  Gascon  who  boasted  that  in  a  duel  he  had  glued  his 
adversary  so  firmly  to  the  wall  that  he  might  have  been  mistaken  for  a  fresco, 
— that  Gascon  had  all  the  wild  untrammelled  American  imagination  which 
brings  together  the  nmst  hopelessly  incongruous  things  into  a  momentary 
appearance  of  congruity.  Equally  apt  and  ingenious  was  the  conditional 
threat  of  a  Gascon,  separated  from  an  antagonist  just  before  they  had  come 
to  blows :  "  Gentlemen,  he  ought  to  be  greatly  obliged  to  you  ;  if  you  had  let 
me  alone  I  should  have  thrust  him  into  the  wall,  and  left  nothing  tree  but  his 
arm  to  take  off  his  hat  with  every  time  that  I  passed  before  him."  Yankee- 
like,  too,  is  the  flavor  of  the  young  Gascon's  boast  that  the  very  mattresses  he 
slept  upon  were  stuffed  with  the  whiskers  of  those  he  had  slain,  his  ingenuous 
statement  that  at  home  his  family  used  no  other  firewood  than  the  batons 
of  the  various  marshals  of  France  among  their  ancestors,  and  his  qualified 
approval  of  the  Louvre :  "  Upon  my  honor,  I  like  it  vastly ;  methinks  I  see 
the  back  of  my  father's  stables." 
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No  one  so  efiectivdy  aa  a  Gascon  could  lake  the  wind  out  of  the  sails 
of  the  less  accomplished  braggarts  of  other  climes.  A  travelling  salesman 
sought  to  astoni:;]!  a  Gascon,  travelling  for  another  house :  "  Do  you  know 
that  our  annual  expense  for  ink  is  upwards  of  two  thousand  francs  T'  The 
Gascon  burst  into  loud  laughter.  "  Two  thousand  francs  !"  he  cried  ;  "  wbf , 
in  our  establishment  we  economize  to  the  annual  amount  of  live  thousand 
francs  by  refraining  from  dotting  our  Ts."  When  Gascon  meets  Gascon  the 
by-standers  have  what  Americans,  when  thej  wish  to  be  very  expressive,  call 
a  incnic  "  I  have  a  dr^,"  said  one  Gascon  to  another.  "  So  have  I,"  was 
the  reply-     "  But  mine's  the  cleverest  dog  jpou  ever  saw.     When  some  boys 

attachedakettle  tohis  tail "  "He  ran  away  ^"  "  No  I  He  cut  off  his  tail  to 

save  his  ammir-prapre."   "  That's  nothing,"  cried  his  friend  ;  "  mine  did  better. 

Having  a  kettle  lied  to  his  tail "   "He  pulverised  it?"   "No,  sir.    He  got 

into  it  and  had  himself  cooked  one  day  when  provisions  ran  shorL" 

When  a  Gascon  corroborates  a  Gascon,  there  is  no  climax  which  he  cannot 
cap  ■.  he  piles  Pelion  upon  the  groaning  weight  of  Ossa.  A  young  Gascon 
gentleman,  laughed  at  for  asserting  that  in  his  father's  castle  there  was  a  gallery 
a  mile  long,  appealed  to  his  Gascon  valet  "  Messieurs,"  said  the  latter,  "  you 
may  laugh  all  you  please,  but  the  gallery  is  certainly  a  mile  long  by  two 

Oauntlet.  Running  ths.  This  phrase,  which  has  come  to  be  used  figura- 
tively, was  the  name  of  a  form  of  puniahmenl  inflicted  in  the  British  army, 
and  particularly  in  the  royal  navy.  The  culprit,  stripped  naked  to  the  waist, 
was  obliged  to  pass  between  two  lines  of  his  comrades  armed  with  staves  or 
switches,  with  which  they  belabored  his  back  as  he  passed  through.  In  Ger- 
many, during  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  it  was  practised,  as  a  punishment  for 
offences  against  their  fsprii  de  corps,  by  the  members  of  those  organiied  mil- 
itary frcebooleis,  ■'  Lanzknechte"  ("  Pikemen"),  as  (hey  were  called,  and  was 
designated  "  Gassenlaufen"  (literally,  "running  the  lane"),  whence  it  passed 
into  the  armies  of  Europe  as  a  military  punishment.  It  was  introduced  into 
England  during  or  soon  after  this  war.  Originally  it  was  called  "to  run 
the  gantlope,  or  gang-lope,"  probably  from  the  Dutch  ganglaepcn,  which  is 
identical  in  meaning  with  the  German  word. 

Some  etymologists  prefer  to  derive  it  from  the  Swedish  gallop,  having  the 
same  meaning  as  the  German  and  the  Dutch  term.  The  word  "gauntlet," 
or  "gantlet,"  in  the  phrase  is  simply  a  corruption,  the  punishment  having 
always  been  inflicted  with  staves,  switches,  or  similar  weapons ;  and  the 
landed  iron  glove,  or  mailed  hand,  or  gauntlet  of  any  kind,  never  played  any 


Ttw  duk  uofWhonicd  ovn  of  oceui  beu- ; 
FuU  nuoy  m  Bower  is  bora  la  bluiti  unjcen 

As  Mr.  H.  H.  Breen  first  pointed  out,  with  a  lamentable  want,  however 
authoritative  references,  this  is  "  but  a  free  translation  of  the  Latin  couple 

PluHma  gcmiu  laiet  oki  Idlun  Kpulu ; 

He  also  quotes  from  Bishop  Hall : 

Tbcn  b  niMDy  a  rich  idfHM  Uiit  up  Id  iho  bowit  of  the  cajib,  many  ■  fair  p«aH  Id 
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The  parallels  might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended  : 

Spent 
Like  beauteous  flowers  which  vainly  waste  the  scent 
Of  odors  in  unhaunted  deserts. 

Chambbrlaynb  :  Pkarronida,  Book  iv. 

Why  did  I  not  pass  away  in  secret,  like  the  flower  of  the  rock  that  lifts  its  fair  head  unseen 
and  strews  its  withered  leaves  on  the  blast? — Ossian  :  Fingal, 

In  distant  worlds,  by  human  eye  unseen. 

She  rears  her  flowers  and  spreads  her  velvet  green ; 

Pure  gurgling  rills  the  lonely  desert  trace. 

And  waste  their  music  on  the  savage  race. 

Young  :  Lev*  of  Fmme,  Satire  V. 

Nor  waste  their  sweetness  in  the  desert  air. 

Churchill  :  Gotham,  Book  ii.,  1.  ao. 

Ghenios.  What  is  genius,  and  how  does  it  differ  from  talent  ?  The  question 
nas  not  yet  been  settled.  No  definitions  have  compassed  it.  But  the  old 
idea  that  genius  is  a  gift  of  the  gods,  an  inspiration,  a  demoniac  possession, 
and  talent  mere  human  energy  and  application,  might  be  exemplified  by  an 
army  of  citations,  from  the  *'  poeta  nascitur  non  fit"  of  the  ancients  to  the  last 
critical  review.     Here  are  a  few  : 

Time,  place,  and  action  may  with  pains  be  wrought. 
But  genius  must  be  bom,  and  never  can  be  taught. 

Drydbn  :  E/istU  to  Congrroe, 

Talk  not  of  genius  baflled.    Genius  is  master  of  man  ; 
Goiius  does  what  it  must,  and  talent  does  what  it  can. 

Owen  Mbrbdith  :  L4ist  Words, 

The  world  b  always  ready  to  receive  talent  with  open  arms.  Very  often  it  does  not  know 
what  to  do  with  genius  Talent  is  a  docile  creature.  It  bows  its  head  meekly  while  the 
world  slips  the  collar  over  it.  It  backs  into  the  shafts  like  a  lamb.  It  draws  its  load  cheer- 
fully, ana  is  patient  of  the  bit  and  of  the  whip.  But  genius  is  always  impatient  of  its  harness : 
iu  wild  blooo  makes  it  hard  to  train. — O.  W.  Holmes  :  Th*  Pr^essor,  30a. 

Talent  convinces — Genius  but  excites ; 
This  tasks  the  reason,  that  the  soul  delights. 
Talent  from  sober  judgment  takes  its  birth, 
And  reconciles  the  pinion  to  the  earth  ; 
Genius  unsettles  with  desires  the  mind. 
Contented  not  till  earth  be  left  behind : 
Talent,  the  sunshine  on  a  cultured  soil. 
Ripens  the  fruit,  by  slow  degrees,  for  toil. 
Genius,  the  sudden  Iris  of  the  skies. 
On  cloud  itself  reflects  its  wondrous  dyes : 
And,  to  the  earth,  in  tears  and  glory  siven, 
Clasps  in  its  airy  arch  the  pomp  of  Heaven  I 
Talent  gives  all  that  vulgar  criucs  need — 
From  its  plain  hornbook  learn  the  Dull  to  read ; 
Genius,  the  Pythian  of  the  Beautiful, 
Leaves  its  large  truths  a  riddle  to  the  Dull — 
From  eyes  profane  a  veil  the  Isis  screens. 
And  fools  on  fools  still  ask  what  Hamlet  means. 

BuLWER  Lytton:  Talent  and  Gonius. 

Yet  latterly  a  school  of  heretics  has  arisen  who  openly  scoff  at  the  supposed 
difference  between  talent  and  genius,  or  make  the  difference,  if  any,  quantita- 
tive, and  not  qualitative.  Howells  and  James  Payn  are  foremost  in  msisting 
with  blatant  joyousness  on  the  new  doctrine,  and  they  find  many  a  text  among 
the  greater  men  which  seems  to  bear  them  out.  Thus,  Dr.  Johnson  defined 
genius  as  "  a  mind  of  large  general  powers  accidentally  determined  to  some 
particular  direction"  (Boswell  :  Life  0/ Johnson),  or,  more  conciselv,  **  Genius 
18,  in  fact,  knowing  the  use  of  tools"  (Madame  D'Arblay:  Memoirs  of 
Dr,  Bumey).  Bufion  characterized  genius  as  "  only  the  supreme  capacity  for 
taking  pains," — ^a  dictum  which  Carlyle  appears  to  sanction  when  he  says, 
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"Genius,  which  means  transcendent  capacity  first  of  all"  {Frederick  the  Great, 
vol.  I  p.  zSS,  popular  edition).  But  no  man  was  mute  alive  llian  Carlyle  to 
the  Bpirilual  aienificance  of  the  miracle  we  call  genius.  "  Poetical  genius, — 
do  we  know  wnal  itiese  words  mean  ?"  he  asks.  "  An  iiispiied  soul,  once 
more  vouchsafed  to  us,  direct  Trom  Nature's  own  great  fire-heart,  to  see  Ihe 
Troth  and  speak  it  and  do  it.  Nature's  own  sacred  voice  heard  once  more 
athwart  the  dreary,  boundless  element  of  hearsaying  and  canting,  of  twaddle 
and  poltroonery,  in  which  the  bewildered  Earth,  nigh  perishing,  has  lost  its 
way."  (/*ii^  at"i  Present,  p.  75.)  In  spite  of  these  sayings,  however,  writers 
like  Swinburne  (in  his  Easav  on  Thomas  Dekker)  insist  on  such  woful  rois- 
rcadings  as  are  contained  in  this  sentence  :  "  If  he  wanted  that '  infinite  capacity 
for  taking  pains'  which  Carlyle  professed  to  regard  as  the  synonyme  of  genius," 
etc.  Carlyle  never  so  professed  1  he  looked  on  an  infinite  capacity  for  taking 
pains  merely  as  a  concomitant  of  genius,  but  the  most  infinite  pains  without 
genius  could  not  enable  one  to  speak  with  Nature's  sacred  voice.  Disraeli's 
phrase  might  have  been  borrowed  from  Carlyle, — "  Patience  is  a  necessary 
ingredient  of  genius"  {Cimtarini  FJeming,  Part  tv.,  ch.  v.).  Perhaps  Matthew 
Arnold  has  come  closest  to  the  form  of  expression  which  succinctly  sums  up 
Carlyle's  doctrine:  "Genius  is  mainly  an  affair  of  energy;"  for  energy  is 
God-given,  yet  the  direction  which  energy  shall  take  is  decided  by  human 
expediency. 

Oenliw  and  Mndnesa-  No  couplet  of  Dryden's  is  better  known  than 
this: 

Great  viu  ire  >ur  Id  nudiKM  nar  allied, 
And  lIud  pfinlliou  do  Uieir  boundt  divide.* 

Atialam  and  Ackiltflul,  Part  L.  I.  163. 

The  thought  is  very  ancient  and  wide-spread.  It  acquired  especial  promi- 
nence among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  looked  on  creative  genius  as  a 
direct  action  of  the  l>eity  on  the  productive  mind,  a  possession  of  the  indi- 
vidual spirit  by  the  god,  exciting  it  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy  or  mania.  Hence 
classical  literature  abounds  with  expressions  that  tend  to  assimilate  the  man 
of  genius  to  a  madman.  The  "  furor  poeticus"  of  Cicero  and  the  "  amabilis 
insania"  of  Horace's  answer  to  the  tda  fiavia  of  Plato.  Indeed.  Plato  went  so 
far  as  to  suggest  that  the  nanie/«iYtf,seer,  was  derived  Itom /laivo/jot,  to  "rage" 
or  "be  mad."  And  even  to  the  more  scientific  mind  of  Aristotle  it  appeared 
certain  that  "  No  excellent  soul  is  exempt  from  a  mixture  of  madness"  {/"red- 
/rmnAoii,  jo),  a  proposition  that  is  quoted  approvingly  by  iieneca  in  his  essay 
on  "The  Tranquillity  of  the  Mind  :"  "Nullum  magnum  ingenium  sine  mia- 
turi  demcniiae."  Bui  it  must  be  remembered  that  among  the  ancients 
genius  was  hardly  degraded  by  this  companionship  with  madness.  Il  was  a 
common  belief — a  belief  still  surviving  among  many  savage  tribes  t — that  Ihe 
insane  were  themselves  inspired  by  the  action  of  Deity.  Not  till  the  advent 
of  Christianity  was  mental  derangement  branded  with  the  mark  of  degradation. 
In  the  early  Church  the  doctrine  of  possession  assumed  a  distinctly  re|iellent 
form  by  the  introduction  of  the  Oriental  idea  of  an  evil  spirit  taking  captive 
the  human  frame  and  using  il  as  an  instrument  for  its  foul  purposes.  Yet  this 
doctrine  had  no  appreciabk  effect  in  dissolving  the  companionship  of  Ihe  two 
ideas  in  popular  thought     For  the  attitude  m  the  Church  was,  (or  the  most 

*  In  thii  coDncclion  it  may  be  noted  that  Pope,  with  evident  pUgurislic  remimsceqce,  bat 
ucd  Drrdeo'i  phraieolo)^,  though  wjlh  A  different  appUcallon : 

What  thin  panitiimi  leiue  Grom  IhouEliI  divide ! 

Sjtijt  im  Mitm,  EpiH.I.,  Lne. 
t  Sae  Cooper-B  "  Deenlarer." 
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part,  hostile  to  new  ideas,  and  so  to  men  of  original  power,  who  were  again 
and  again  branded  as  heretics  and  as  wicked  men  possessed  by  the  devil. 
And  thus  genius  was  attached  to  insanity  by  a  new  bund  nf  kinship.  It  might 
be  imagined  that  the  modern  conception  of  genius  and  insanity,  which  looks 
on  the  one  as  the  highest  product  of  Nature's  organic  energy,  which  sees  in 
the  other  no  supernatural  agency  either  of  god  ur  of  devil,  but  only  a  form 
of  disintegration  and  dissolution, — it  might  be  imagined  that  this  conception 
would  necessitate  a  sharp  severance  oflhe  new  ideas.  Such,  however,  has 
not  been  the  case.  In  modern  literature  we  meet  with  an  unmistakable  ten- 
dency to  maintain  the  old  association.  Even  so  sane  and  serene  a  spirit  as 
Shakespeare  asserted  the  affinity  between  poetic  creation  and  madness: 

IHidnmmcr  f/iikfi  Driam.  Ad  v.,  Sc.  i. 

Dryden's  contemporary,  Rochester,  has  a  faint  adumbration  of  the  thought : 

But  this  is  evidently  "  wrote  sarcaslical."  Serious  affirmation  of  the  pata- 
doi,  however,  may  be  found  in  French  writers.  "  Many  great  wils,"  writes 
Montaigne,  after  a  visit  to  Tasso  in  his  asylum,  "  find  themselves  ruined  by 
their  very  force  and  su|ipleness."  And  almost  simultaneously  Passerat  said,  in 
his  epigram  on  Thuline  the  buffoon, — 

{"  The  pod  and  Ibe  fool  uc  of  ibc  Hine  luirn.") 
Closer  parallels  to  Dryden's  phrase  may  be  found  in  Pascal,  "  L'extr^me 
esprit  est  voisin  de  Textreme  folic"  ("  Extreme  wit  is  the  neighbor  of  extreme 
foUy") !  in  Diderot,  "  O,  que  Ic  ginie  et  la  folie  se  touchent  de  bien  pris !" 
("Oh,  how  closely  genius  and  foTly  touch  !") ;  in  Beaumarchais,  "Que  les  gens 
d'esprit  sont  bftes  t  ("  How  stupid  are  the  wits  !") ;  and  in  U  Rochefoucauld, 
"The  subtlest  folly  grows  out  of  the  subtlest  wisdom."  The  same  general 
proposition  is  less  pungenlly  but  no  less  directly  asserted  by  Lamartine : 
"Genius  bears  within  it  a  principle  of  destruction,  u(  death,  of  folly,  as  the 
fruit  bears  the  worm."  And,  again,  he  speaks  of  that  "maladie  mcntale" 
which  is  called  genius.  In  German  literature  it  is  not  strange  to  see  Scho- 
«nhauer  reaffirm  the  same  idea.  But  even  Goethe,  as  wholesome  a  mind  as 
•hakespcarc,  falls  in  with  the  majority.  His  drama  "Tasso"  is  an  elaborate 
attempt  to  uncover  and  expose  the  morbid  growths  which  are  apt  to  cling 
parasilically  alwnt  the  tender  plant  of  genius.  And  against  this  compact  con. 
sensus  of  opinion  on  the  one  side  we  have  only  a  rare  protest  tike  that  of 
Charles  Lamb  on  behalf  of  the  radical  sanity  of  genius  {Lait  Esmyi  of  Elia ; 
Sanity  of  Tnu  Geniui).  "Such  a  mass  of  opinion,"  says  Mr.  J.  Sully,  from 
whose  essay  on  "Genius  and  Insanity"  \Ninilimik  Century,  xvii.  948)  much 
of  the  above  has  been  condensed,  "cannot  lightly  be  dismissed  as  value- 
less. It  is  impossible  to  set  down  utterances  of  men  like  Diderot  or  Goethe 
to  the  envy  of  mediocrity.  Nor  can  we  readily  suppose  that  so  many  pene- 
trating intellects  have  been  misled  by  a  passion  for  startling  paradox.  We 
are  to  remember,  moreover,  that  this  is  not  a  view  of  the  great  man  ak  extra, 
like  that  of  the  vulgar  already  referred  to :  it  is  the  opinion  of  nienibets  of 
the  distinguished  fraternity  themselves,  who  are  able  to  observe  and  study 
genius  from  the  inside.  Still,  it  may  be  said,  this  is,  after  all.  only  unscientific 
opinion.  Has  science,  with  her  more  careful  method  of  investigating  and 
proving,  anything  to  say  on  this  interesting  theme?  It  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
pMCd  that  she  would  have  overlooked  so  fascinating  a  subject  And.  as  a 
mailer  of  fact,  it  has  received  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  from  pathol- 
ogists and  psychologists.     And  here,  for  once,  science  appears  to  support  the 
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popalar  opinion.  Ttie  writers  who  have  nude  the  ?ub)cct  their  special  study 
agree  ai  to  the  central  fact  that  there  is  a  relation  between  high  liiteHectual 
endowment  and  mental  derangement,  though  they  differ  in  their  way  of 
defining  this  relation.  This  coni:lusii>ii  is  reached  both  inductively  by  a  sur- 
vey of  Tacts,  and  deductively  by  reasoning  from  the  known  nature  and  condi- 
tions of  great  intellectual  achievement  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  mental  disease 
on  the  other."*  Mr.  Sully  finds  an  eiplanation  in  [he  preternatural  sensi- 
tiveness of  nerve  which  is  the  usual  accompaniment  of  genius,  "The  fine 
nervous  organiiation,  treniulouslv  responsive  to  every  touch,  constitutes  in 
itself,  in  this  all  too  imperfect  world  of  ouis,  a  special  dispensation  of  sorrow. 
Exquisite  sensibility  seems  to  be  connected  with  a  delicate  poise  of  nervous 
structure  eminently  favorable  to  the  experience  of  jarring  and  dislocating 
shock.  And  it  is  this  preponderance  of  rude  shock  over  smooth,  agreeable 
stimulation — of  a  sense  of  dissonance  in  things  over  the  joyous  consciousness 
of  harmony — which  seems  to  supply  one  of  the  most  powerful  incitanta  to  (he 
life  of  imagination." 

Oontle  Draft,  a  popular  designation  for  shoemakers,  which,  according  to 
Brady  {"Clavis  Calend aria"),  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  an  old  romance  a 
prince  of  the  name  of  Crispin  is  made  to  exercise  the  trade  of  shoemaking, 
in  honor  of  his  namesake.  Saint  Crispin.  There  is  a  tradition  that  King 
Edward  IV.,  in  one  of  his  disguises,  once  drank  with  a  party  of  shoemakers, 

i  pledged   them.     The  story  is   alluded  to  in  the  old  play  of  "George 


Bui  you  and  youn,  lo  the  winHd'i  cad, 

Oentle  Bhepherd,  tell  me  where !  "  Let  ihem  tell  me  where.  I  say, 
sir,  let  them  tell  me  where,  t  repeat  it,  sir :  I  am  entitled  to  say  to  them, 
tell  roe  where,"  cried  Grenville,  in  the  debate  on  the  budget  of  17M,  when  it 
was  proposed  as  necessary  to  la^  an  additional  tax,  "  Gentle  shepherd,  tell 
roe  where  I"  hummed  Pitt,  quoting  the  song  of  Dr.  Samuel  Howard.  "  It 
was  long,"  wrote  Hacaulay  {Estay  en  Lord  ChatAam),  "  before  Grenville  lost 
the  nickname  of  'Gentle  Shepherd'  which  Pitt  fixed  upon  him." 

Oeogiaphloal  Idea,  Italjr  only  a.  This  was  an  expression  of  Prince 
Metternich,  during  the  Austrian  dominion  in  Italy,  to  denote  that  in  the  policy 
of  the  empire  that  country  was  not  a  state  or  people  with  any  rights  which, 
in  the  comity  of  nations,  Au.stria  was  bound  to  respect. 

Equat  in  sardonic  humor  to  this  phrase  was  the  one  applied  to  the  empire 
of  Brazil.  In  view  of  the  fact  that,  for  all  its  immense  size,  onlv  a  narrow  fringe 
of  coast-line  was  pupulated  to  any  extent,  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  being 
trackless  wilderness,  the  empire  was  called  an  "empire  en  profile." 

QermuL  Can  a  Oennan  have  wit?  (tifiriii,  the  famous  question 
propounded  by  the  Jesuit  Pire  Bouhours  ( 1 6z!i- 1 702),  which  has  excited  as 
great  a  sensation  in  the  German  and  tie  rm  an -loving  public  as  the  parallel 
question  by  Sydney  Smith.  "  Who  reads  an  American  book  )"  did  among 
Americans.  But  it  you  take  tspri/  in  the  larger  sense  of  genius,  Bouhours's 
remark  was  far  the  more  unjust.      Indeed.  Sydney  Smith's  query,  as  glossed 

'  (Bioliu.  18S1}. 
n  ia  B  ihorougluy 
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by  himself  (se«  American,  Who  reads,  etc),  was  a  very  fair  one.  In  the 
face  of^'lhc  "Nibelungcnlicd"  and  "Reinccke  Fuchs,"  of  Ulrich  von  Hutten, 
Opitz,  Flemming,  Logau,  Kepler,  and  Leibnitz,  the  good  Pere  Bouhours  was 
only  confessing  his  ignorance.  The  great  newbirth  of  German  literature  of 
which  Goethe  and  Schiller  were  the  hierophants  followed  hard  upon  his  ques- 
tion, and  made  it  trebly  ridiculous,  so  that  now,  in  Carlyle*s  words,  *'  it  is  by 
this  one  untimely  joke  that  the  hapless  Jesuit  is  doomed  to  live  ;  for  the  bless- 
ing of  full  oblivion  is  denied  him,  and  so  he  hangs,  suspended  in  his  own 
noose,  over  the  dusky  pool,  which  he  struggles  towards,  but  for  a  great  while 
will  not  reach.  Might  his  fate  but  serve  as  a  warning  to  kindred  men  of  wit, 
in  regard  to  this  and  so  many  other  subjects !  Fur  surely  the  pleasure  of 
despising,  at  all  times  and  in  itself  a  dangerous  luxury,  is  much  saKr  after  the 
toil  of  examining  than  before  it"  (Essays:  State  of  German  Literature.) 

Gerrymander,  in  American  political  slang,  an  arbitrary  arrangement  of 
the  political  subdivisions  of  a  State,  in  disregard  of  the  natural  or  proper 
boundaries  as  indicated  by  geography  or  position,  so  made  as  to  give  one 
party  an  unfair  advantage  over  the  other.  The  origin  of  the  term  is  as  follows. 
In  181 1  Elbridge  Gerry  was  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts  by  the  Demo- 
crats. Both  legislative  houses  also  were  Democratic,  though  by  no  great 
majority.  To  retain  their  hold  in  the  future  and  to  control  the  election  of 
United  States  Senators,  the  party  in  power  proceeded  to  rearrange  the  repre- 
sentative districts,  in  order  that  a  large  number  of  Federal  votes  might  be 
thrown  together  in  one  or  two  districts,  leaving  the  other  districts  controlled 
by  a  safe  majority  of  Democratic  votes.  This  act  was  officially  "approved'* 
by  the  governor,  though  it  is  now  known  that  he  had  opposed  it  at  the  start, 
and  he  naturally  shared  the  odium  of  its  passage.  In  Essex  County  the 
redistricting  was  especially  absurd.  Benjamin  Russell,  editor  of  the  Colum- 
bian Centinel^  a  Federalist  paper  published  in  Boston,  hung  on  his  office  wall 
a  map  of  that  county  as  rearranged.  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  painter,  remarked 
that  the  map  looked  like  some  monstrous  animal.  Adding  a  few  rapid  strokes 
with  his  pencil,  he  said,  **That  will  do  for  a  salamander."  '*  A  salamander  !** 
said  Russell ;  "  call  it  a  gerrymander."  Thus  the  word  was  born,  and  it  was 
immediately  adopted  as  a  Federal  war-cry.  The  map  caricature  was  scattered 
broadcast  as  a  campaign  document  But  in  spite  of  the  indignation  aroused,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  in  the  next  State  election  the  Federalists  cast  two-thirds 
of  all  the  votes  cast,  the  gerrymander  had  been  so  successful  that  the  Demo- 
crats retained  a  majority  in  both  houses. 

Ohost  "walks.  The,  a  bit  of  theatrical  and  journalistic  slang  for  **  salaries 
are  paid,"  whose  origin  is  thus  explained.  During  a  rehearsal  of  **  Hamlet" 
by  a  company  of  English  strolling  players  whose  salaries  had  been  long  in 
arrears,  the  Ghost,  in  answer  to  Hamlet's  exclamation,  "  Perchance  'twill 
walk  again,"  shouted,  emphatically,  "No!  I'm  d — d  if  the  Ghost  walks  any 
more  until  our  salaries  are  paid  !" 

Ohoulish  glee,  an  epithet  used  by  President  Cleveland  to  describe  the 
delight  of  the  inquisitive  newspaper  reporter  at  unearthing  private  details  or 
a  family  skeleton.  It  was  at  once  caught  up  by  the  press  and  the  public,  who 
were  already  familiar  with  the  term  ghoul  as  applied  to  the  chroniclers  of 
gossip. 

The  ghouls  also  reported  that  Mrs.  Folsom,  in  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Cleveland,  had  licked 
Hector  [the  President's  dog]  for  being  too  fresh  and  promiscuous.  The  ghouls  who  haunt 
Mr.  Cleveland  are  not  confined  to  the  Republican  press.  Far  from  it.  A  ghoul  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  reported  that  the  sex  of  Hector  had  been  misunderstood,  and  his  (her)  real  sex 
JQM  di«cover«a.— AVw  York  World. 
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Oiant  and  Dwarf  In  his  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"  Burton  qaotei  a 
famous  and  oft-used  figure  ; 

>  giuii  bimKir.— rvarscrirM  It  Ikt  Riadtr. 

The  original  Latin  runs  as  follows  : 

Figmicl  giguilum  humeri!  impDuci  pliuquuii  ip»  ginnls  •Aixal  ("Pnpnia  placed  oa 
(he  iliouLden  at  giinu  kk  more  Ilun  ihe  gunu  themKlvo").— DlUACUS  Stilla:  Luuh, 

A  few  English  parallels  may  be  noted  : 

A  dwarf  on  a  giant ' i  ihoulden  seei  farther  of  the  two, — ^tK.*XXT -- Jacnia  FrttdtntKtm. 
A  dwarf  KC4  farther  ihan  the  glut  when  he  hu  the  jlui't  ahoulden  to  mount  on.— C01.B- 
niDGi;  7A#  Friend,  »eci.  i.,  £auy  vlii. 

PyamLea  are  pygmiea  itiLl,  thiHigh  percht  on  Alp* : 

And  pyremida  art  pyimmids  m  valet, 

Vinue  aJone  oulbutldi  the  pynml'dt ; 
er  DionutDenla  Yqubg:  Z?,^  TkaMghl,.  Night  vi.,  1.  J09. 

Olfts.  A  ^miliar  proverb  advises  you,  "Never  look  a  gift-horse  in  the 
mouih,"  tneantng  (hat  all  presents  should  he  thankfully  accepted  without 
criticism.  Thai  the  proverb  was  familiar  in  the  fourth  century  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  when  some  one  found  fault  with  certain  writings  of  St  Jerome, 
he  tartly  retorted  that  they  were  free-will  offerings  on  his  part,  and  that  it  did 
not  behoove  to  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth.  "  Equi  denies  inspicere  donali" 
{Prxm.  in  Epiil.  ad  EMes.).  The  sense,  though  not  the  form,  is  found  in  one  of 
the  proverbs  of  the  Creek  parccmiographisls,  "  Whatever  gift  any  one  gives, 
praise."  Among  Latin  proverbs  it  appears,  "  Nihil  recusandum,  quod  dona- 
tur."  The  thoughtful,  however,  went  a  step  further,  and  considered  (he 
intention  of  the  giver.  This  is  the  feeling  of  Virgil  in  the  well-kDown 
expression 

("  1  (ear  the  Greeka  even  when  th«y  briDE  pnaenu,") 

jSniid,  U.  49: 
and  of  SeiKca, — 

Quum  quod  daltir  apedabia,  et  danlem  aspice. 

Ovid  also  thinks  we  ought  to  look  at  something  more  than  the  gift,  and 
consider  the  donor : 

MiuKia  suDi,  audor  qosprellDU^k.'"'" 

Htrtidii. 
A  writer  in  Notii  and  Querus,  fourth  series,  xi.  454,  who  furnishes  several 
of  the  above  citations,  suggests  that  it  was  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages 
who  thought  that  all  was  fish  that  came  to  their  net,  and  who  accepted  any- 
thing that  was  presented  to  them,  without  caring  to  examine  too  curiously  into 
the  character  of  the  gift.     And  he  quotes  the  old  monkish  rhyme,— 

n  this  form  .- 


.,  chap,  xi.,  and  by  Butler  ii 
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Analogies  more  or  less  remote  may  be  detected  in  the  following : 

BeggafS  should  be  no  choosers. — Hbywood  ;  Proverb*,  Part  i.,  ch.  x. 

Might  have  gone  further  and  have  fared  worse. — Ibid, 

Ay,  now  am  I  in  Arden  :  the  more  fool  I.  When  I  was  at  home  1  was  in  a  better  place ; 
but  travellers  must  be  content. — Shakbspkarb:  As  Vou  Like  Jt,  Act  ti.,  Sc.  4. 

Gig;inanity.  This  word  is  a  mintage  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  and  was  used  by 
him  to  describe  the  British  Philistine  idea  of  respectabihty.  But  in  order  to 
coin  the  word  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  invent  facts.  The  word  was  ushered 
into  the  English  language  in  the  essay  on  "  BoswelTs  Life  of  Johnson,"  which 
appeared  in  Fraset^s  Magtuune  (1832),  vol.  v.,  No.  28,  in  a  sentence  describing 
the  curiousness  of  the  fact  that  a  Scottish  limb  of  a  Laird  of  the  Lairds  should 
be  attracted  to  such  an  apparent  opposite  as  was  the  object  of  his  worship, 
Johnson  : 

And  now  behold  the  worthy  Bozzy,  so  prepossessed  and  held  back  by  nature  and  by  art. 
fly  nevertheless  like  iron  to  its  magnet,  whither  his  better  genius  called  !  You  may  surround 
the  iron  and  the  maznet  with  what  enclosures  and  encumbrances  you  please, — with  wood, 
with  rubbbh,  with  brass:  it  matters  not,  the  two  feel  each  other,  they  strusgle  restlessly 
toward  each  other,  they  will  be  tqeether.  The  iron  may  be  a  Scottish  squirelet,  full  of  guiosity 
and  "  gigmanity,"  the  magnet  an  uiglish  plebeian,  and  moving  rag-  and  dust-mountain,  coarse, 
proud,  irascible,  imperious :  nevertheless,  behold  how  they  embrace,  and  inseparably  cleave 
to  one  another. 

And  in  a  foot-note  he  puts  this  alleged  extract  from  the  trial  of  one  Thur- 
tell  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Weare,  in  October,  1823 : 

Q.  "  What  do  you  mean  by  respectable  ?"  A.  "  He  always  kept  a  gig."  i  Thurteirs  Trial.) 
"  Thus,"  it  has  been  said,  "  does  society  naturally  divide  itself  into  four  classes :  Noblemen, 
Gentlemen,  Gigmen,  and  Men." 

Curiously  enough,  no  such  question  and  answer  are  to  be  found  in  the 
report  of  tne  trial  of  Thurtell,  which  was  published  by  T.  Kelly  in  Paternoster 
Row  in  1824.  The  nearest  approach  to  them  is  in  a  request  of  Thurtell,  tes- 
tified to,  that  one  Hunt,  who  **  hired  a  gig."  should  be  brought  to  him  by  one 
Probert  in  his  gig. 

Carlyle  rung  many  changes  on  his  root-word  "  gigman," — f.g.^  gigmanine, 
gigmanic,  etc.  There  are  even  she-gigmen :  thus,  Froude  reports  this  little 
speech  to  his  wife :  *'  Yes,  Teannie,  though  I  have  brought  you  into  rough, 
rugged  conditions,  I  feel  I  have  saved  you  ;  as  gigmaness  you  could  not  have 
lived." 

The  words  have  been  duly  legitimized  and  found  their  place  in  the  language. 

GUlderoy'B  B^ite.  Gilderoy,  a  corruption  of  Gillie  roy,  **  red-headed 
gilly,"  was  the  sobriquet  of  a  Scottish  outlaw  named  Patrick  Macgregor,  of 
the  same  clan  as  Rob  Roy,  who  infested  the  highlands  of  Perthshire.  In 
retaliation  for  the  capture  of  a  couple  of  his  followers,  he  renewed  his  depre- 
dations with  such  violence  that  the  aroused  people  turned  out  to  bring 
him  to  justice.  He  and  a  number  of  his  men  were  captured,  tried,  and 
hanged  at  Edinburgh,  June,  1636,  he  being  accorded  a  gallows  high  above  his 
fellows,  and  his  body  maintaining  the  bad  pre-eminence  when  all  were  hung  in 
chains.  A  contemporary  ballad,  put  into  the  mouth  of  his  Highland  sweet- 
heart, runs  as  follows : 

Of  Gilderoy  sae  (raid  they  ware. 

They  bound  him  mickle  strong ; 
Tell  EdenbtuTow  they  led  him  thair. 

And  on  a  gallows  hong. 
They  hong  him  high  abone  the  rest. 

He  was  so  trim  a  boy. 

In  Scottish,  kite,  or  kyte,  means  stomach,  or  belly,  and  this  by  an  easy 
extension  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  body.  Therefore  the  expres- 
sion means  "  As  high  as  Gilderoy*s  carcass."    A  similar  phrase,  "  As  high  a.s 
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Haman,"  U  an  alliuion  to  the  disgraced  favorite  of  Ahasuerus  who  was 
hanged  on  the  gallows,  fifty  cubita  high,  which  he  had  prepared  for  MoidecaL 
When  Andrew  Jackson  in  his  last  illixena  was  asked  by  his  attending  physician. 
Dr.  Edgar,  what  he  would  have  done  if  Calhoun  and  his  followers  had  per- 
sisted in  their  attempts  at  nullilicatioii,  "  Hung  them,  sir,"  he  cried,  "  as  liigh 
as  Haman  I  They  should  have  been  a  terror  to  traitors  to  all  time,  and  pos- 
terity would  have  pronounced  it  the  best  act  of  my  life." 

Giotto's  O,  As  round  m,  a  common  proverb  in  Italy  even  to  this  day. 
Giotto's  reputation  spread  rapidly  soon  afier  tie  began  to  study  with  Cimabue, 
who  had  discovered  bim,  a  poor  shepherd-lad,  scratching  drawings  of  his 
charges  upon  a  flat  stone,  and  had  taken  him  home  to  instruct  him.  Pope 
Itoniface  VIII.  invited  young  Giotto  to  Florence.  The  pope's  messenger,  in 
order  lo  make  sure  that  he  had  found  the  right  person,  demanded  some 
evidence  of  the  artist's  skill.  With  one  stroke  Uiotio  drew  a  pcrlect  circle, 
which  satisfied  the  messenger  that  this  was  the  great  Giotto.  "  Rounder  than 
the  O  of  Giotto"  is  a  favunle  hyperbole  to  indicate  impossible  perfection. 

CHrdla.  Puck,  in  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Act  ii.,  Sc  I,  when 
despatched  after  the  flower  love-in 'idleness,  lells  Oberon, — 

The  same  metaphor  had  already  been  used  by  George  Chapman : 

To  put  a  gtcdle  niund  itnui  Ilic  eu^ 

Batt^  EfAmboit,  Act  i..  Sc.  >. 

aiasa  hoiuMS,  People  irbo  live  In,  ehonld  not  throir  stone*.  When 
the  Scotch  came  over  with  James  1.,  the  windows  of  their  houses  weie  broken 
at  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  others.  The  Scots,  in  reiutii. 
broke  the  windows  in  Buckingham's  palace,  known  as  the  "Ula^s  House. " 
He  complained  to  the  king,  who  replied.  "Those  who  live  in  glass  hiiuMS. 
Steenie,  should  be  careful  how  they  throw  stones."  But  James  was  only 
quoting  with  a  punning  application.  The  proverb  was  an  old  one  in  his  d»y. 
Analogous  eipressions  are,  "  Salia  le  sanguine  quern  sitiati,"  "  Dedi  malum  et 
accrpi,"  "Caedes  Neoptolemea." 

Glittering  eeneralltiee.  This  phrase,  much  used  in  American  politics, 
to  designate  the  sounding  but  uncompiomising  resolutions  which  make  up 
the  greater  part  of  the  platforms  of  political  parties  in  the  United  Slates, 
originated  in  a  remark  in  a  letter  from  Rufus  Choale  to  the  Maine  Whig  Con- 
vention, August  9,  1B56.  Speaking  of  a  goyernmenl  based  on  Northern 
anti-slavery  ideas,  he  lererred  to  the  charter  or  constitution  of  such  a  pro- 
posed government  as  being  "  the  glittering  and  sounding  generalities  of  natural 
right  which  make  up  the  Declaration  of  Independence."  The  letter,  and 
particularly  the  phrase  quoted,  created  quite  a  noise  and  much  vigorous  pro- 


Among  others,  Emerson  retorted  that  the  things  refcrr< 

■'tering  generalities,"  in  the  Declaration  of  Human   nignis  con- 
document  thus  disparagingly  alluded  to,  were  in  fact  "blanng 


God.  Had  I  served  God  as  dlllsently  as  the  king.  "  Father  Abbot, 
I  have  come  to  lay  my  weary  bones  among  you."  With  these  words  the  tatlen 
Wolscy  came  among  the  monks  of  Leicester  Abbey,  November  l6,  1 519.  He 
ilied  a  prisoner  in  November  of  the  following  year,  and  his  last  words,  uttered 
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to  the  captain  of  the  guard,  Sir  William  Kingston,  not  to  Cromwell,  as  in  the 
play,  Ha¥e  become  famous  by  Shakespeare^s  paraphrase : 

O  Cromwell,  Cromwell, 
Had  I  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  served  my  kine;,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naxed  to  mine  enemies. 

Htf^y  VII I,  t  Act  iii.,  Sc.  a. 

What  the  deposed  and  dying  one-time  Prince  Cardinal  of  the  Church  and 
Chancellor  of  England  actually  did  say  was,  *'  Had  I  served  God  as  diligently 
as  I  have  the  king,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  gray  hairs.*' 

God.    If  God  did  not  exlBt,  it  'would  be  necoBsary  to  invent  him. 

This  line  was  written  by  Voltaire,  and  first  used  by  him  in  a  pamphlet  against 
an  atheist  {Epitre  CXi^  h  PAuUur  du  LtT^e  (Us  Trots  ImposUurs)^  and  also 
in  a  letter  to  Frederick  :  "Though  I  am  seldom  satisfied  with  my  lines,  I  must 
confess  that  I  feel  for  this  one  the  tenderness  of  a  father."  The  origin  of  the 
phrase  is  sometimes  referred  to  Archbishop  Tillotson,  who  died  the  year 
Voltaire  was  born  (1694) : 

If  God  were  not  a  necessary  Bein^  of  himself,  he  might  almost  seem  to  be  made  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  men. — Serttum  XClIL^  ed.  171a. 

There  is,  truly  enough,  a  great  resemblance  between  the  expressions,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Voltaire  copied  the  archbishop.  That 
humanity  must  have  a  gospel  is  an  old  thought.  As  Bacon  shrewdly  remarks, 
*'  Atheism  is  rather  in  the  lip  than  in  the  heart,"  because  *'  you  shall  have  of 
them  that  will  suffer  for  Atheism  and  not  recant.  Whereas,  if  they  did  truly 
think  that  there  were  no  God,  why  should  they  trouble  themselves  ?"  If  it 
can  find  none  better,  it  will  erect  for  itself  a  gospel  of  Mammonism,  with  its 
••  singular  Hell  ;*'  in  the  words  of  Herr  Sauerteig,  "  the  terror  of  *  not  succeed- 
ing ;*  of  not  making  money,  fame,  or  some  other  figure  in  the  world."  (Car- 
LYLE:  Past  and  Presenty  Book  iii.,  ch.  ii.) 

Of  course  Voltaire's  pride  of  fatherhood  is  not  of  the  idea,  but  extends 
only  to  the  form,  the  epigrammatic  way  in  which  he  has  put  it.  It  has  been 
imitated  and  echoed  since  his  day  in  many  directions  and  with  most  diverse 
applications.  In  voting  for  the  death  of  Louis  XVI.,  Millaud  borrowed  it, 
making  a  change  to  suit  the  occasion  :  "  If  death  did  not  exist  to-day,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  invent  it." 

Bismarck's  variation  is  historic  It  was  made  in  1862,  when  he  was  Prussian 
minister  at  Paris.  Napoleon  III.,  by  his  Italian  policy,  had  weakened  Austria 
and  jeopardized  her  preponderant  position  in  the  Germanic  Confederation,  to 
the  consequent  advantage  of  Prussia,  the  very  power  which  Napoleon  least 
wished  to  favor.  Bismarck,  rejoicing  in  the  situation,  said  to  Chevalier  Nigra, 
the  Italian  minister,  **  If  Italy  did  not  exist,  it  would  be  necessary  to  invent 
her." 

God.  If  there  be  a  God.  In  his  **  Apologia  pro  Vita  sua,"  John  Henry 
Newman  says  that  if  Bishop  Butler's  doctrine,  that  probability  is  the  guide 
of  life,  were  to  be  allowed,  "  then  the  celebrated  saying,  *  O  God,  if  there  be 
a  God,  save  my  soul,  if  I  have  a  soul,'  would  be  the  highest  measure  of  devo- 
tion." The  earliest  appearance  in  literature  of  this  saying  seems  to  be  in 
King's  "  Anecdotes  of  his  own  Times,"  pp.  7-9,  describing  an  incident  at  a 
dinner-party  given  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  1715  :  "Sir  William  Wvndham 
told  us  that  the  shortest  prayer  he  had  ever  heard  was  the  prayer  of^  a  com- 
mon soldier  just  before  the  battle  of  Blenheim  :  *  O  God,  if  there  be  a  God, 
save  my  soul,  if  I  have  a  soul.'  This  was  followed  by  a  general  laugh.  At- 
terbury,  seeming  to  join  in  the  conversation,  and  applying  himself  to  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  said,  *  Your  prayer.  Sir  William,  is  indeed  very  short ; 

bb 
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bul  I  remember  anolhei  M  shorl,  bui  much  betler,  oBered  np  likewise  by  a 
poor  soldier  in  the  same  circumslances :  "O  God,  if  in  the  day  of  battle  I 
Ibrgct  Ihee,  do  not  thou  forget  me  I"  '  This,  as  Atlerbury  pronounced  it  with 
his  usual  grace  and  dignity,  w 
mediately  felt  by  the  whole  co 

God.  Tbere  Is  no  Ood  bnt  God,  and  Mohammed  ia  hla  Prophet! 
These  are  the  words  with  which,  it  has  been  said,  and  long  believed,  Mo- 
hammed publicly  opened  his  teforming  and  proselyting  career.  The  phrase  ia 
amoDg  the  historical  apocrypha  ;  the  earlier  biographers  of  the  prophet  do  not 
assert  it,  and  it  is  probably  an  invention  of  a  later  age.  The  exclamation 
"  Allah  akbar  1"  ("  God  is  great  1")  recurs  frequenlly  in  the  Koran  ;  so  also  do 
the  assertion  made  of  the  wood  and  Slone  idols  of  the  pagan  Arats,  "  Ye  rub 
Ihem  with  oil  and  wax,  and  the  flics  stick  to  them,"  and  "  Islam,  we  must 
submit  to  God."  It  is  also  true  that  the  prophet  claimed  to  be  the  ptoclaimer 
of  a  divine  message.  All  the  rest,  particularly  the  bumptious  boast  of  the 
second  part  of  the  sentence,  is  probably  pure  invention, 

God  bleaa  the  Duke  of  Ar^U  I  Everv  reader  of  Macaulay  is  familiar 
with  the  Highlanders'  S]>ecia1  aptitude  for  the  itch.  The  Gnger-posts  that 
line  the  Highland  high-roads  were  ascribed — or  said  lo  be  ascribed — by  the 
grateful  mountaineers  to  Macallum  More's  anxiety  to  satisfy  Iheir  longing  for  a 
satisfactory  scratch.  Hence  the  benediction  on  His  Grace.  In  reality  the 
posts  had  no  such  philanthropic  origin.  After  the  suppression  of  Mar's 
rebellion  in  1715-16,  it  was  resolved  to  open  up  the  Highlands  by  roads 
for  military  purposes.  The  glens  and  bleak  uplands  are  liable  to  be  snowed 
up  and  the  (racks  hidden,  hence  the  latter  are  marked  out  by  finger-posts. 
The  Uuke  of  Argyll  was  at  once  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  Highlands 
and  the  main  support  of  loyalty,  and  (he  posts  were — justly  or  otherwise — 
credited  lo  him.  The  whole  sliiry  is  probably  a  southern  sneer  at  the  High- 
landers' liability  (o  cutaneous  afflictions  and  their  belief  in  the  omnipotent 
power  of  their  cbiefe.  The  distich  celebrating  the  making  of  the  roads  may 
be  more  genuine.     It  runs,— 

Had  ■so'iKvtitxttnxi*tt/ii't  Hufvurt  mmdi. 

God,  Pear  of  In  this  Biblical  phrase,  "  fear,"  of  course,  means  reverence, 
awe.  Sir  Thomas  Browne  has  nicely  diSerentlatcd  the  meaning  in  his 
saying,— 

1  /tar  God,  ret  am  nol  ajnid  of  \Am.—Rilitu  Midici,  Book  I.,  ;i. 

Nevertheless  many  famous  sayings  ignore  these  nuances :  as,  for  instance, 

Vei,  I  am  proud — ^T  miul  be  proud— lo  «ee 
Mm,  Doi  afraid  of  Ond,  afraid  of  mc. 
In  1887  Prince  Bismarck,  addressing  (he  Reichstag,  said,  "  We  Germans 
fear  God,  but  we  fear  nothing  else  in  the  world."  A  storm  of  applause  greeted 
(he  words,  A  few  days  later  Prince  William  {the  present  Em|>eror)  repeated 
(he  words.  wi(h  a  slight  al(era(ion,  before  the  Brandenburg  jirovincial  Landtag. 
The  whole  Fatherland  was  in  ecstasies.  Patriotic  journalists  and  orators 
urged  (ha(  (he  words  be  adopted  as  "(he  new  German  motto."  And  then  it 
was  discovered  that  the  suggested  motto  is  not  only  a  chestnut,  but  a  chestnut 
of  French  origin.  ](  occurs  in  the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  Racine's 
"  Athalie,"  where   (he   high-priest  Joash   says   to  the   military  commander 

Je  crains  Dicu.  chtr  Abner,  el  n'ai  poul  d'aulr«  crainte. 
Louis  XIV.  attended  the  Rrst  performance  of  "  Athalie"  in   1691,  and,  a*  a 
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contemi^rary  reports,  the  great  autocrat  indicated  his  gracious  approval  of 
the  sentiment  by  an  emphatic  nodding  of  his  royal  head.  Exactly  a  hundred 
years  later  the  **  winged  words"  of  Kacine  were  adopted  as  a  motto  by  an- 
other great  autocrat,  the  Russian  Empress  Catherine.  In  a  letter  to  the 
famous  Swiss  physician  J.  G.  Zimmermann,  the  author  of  the  once  popular 
l>ook  on  '*  Solitude,"  the  Empress  complained  that  the  European  sovereigns, 
and  especially  the  sovereign  of  Prussia,  failed  to  see  the  importance  of  com- 
bining to  uphold  the  solidity  of  the  monarchies  against  the  French  Republic 
After  declaring  her  own  love  for  peace  under  a  normal  state  of  things,  she 
closes  her  letter  with  the  words,  "Je  crains  Dieu,  cher  Abner,  et  n'ai  point 
d'autre  crainte."  Thus  the  **  winged  words"  of  Racine  have  been  adopted  in 
three  successive  centuries  as  a  French,  a  Russian,  and  a  German  motto.  In 
English  literature  the  phrase  has  been  several  times  imitated : 

Henceforth  the  majesty  of  God  revere ; 
Fear  him,  and  you  have  nothing  else  to  fear. 

James  Fordycb  (1790-1796) :  Answer  to  a  Gentleman 
toko  apoiogized  to  the  Author /or  Swearin^^. 

From  piety,  whose  soul  sincere 
Fears  God,  and  knows  no  other  fear. 

W.  Smyth  :  Ode /or  the  IneimlUtion  0/  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  as  Chancellor  0/  Cambridge, 

Here  b  a  brave  Governor  Samson,  a  man  fearing  God  and  fearing  nothing  else.— Carlylb  : 
Past  and  Present t  Book  ii.,  chap.  xvii. 

God  is  al'ways  on  the  Bide  of  the  heaviest  battalions.  This  phrase 
is  usually  attributed  to  Napoleon.  But  it  was  a  common  expression  long 
before  his  day.  Marshal  de  la  Ferte  quoted  it  to  Anne  of  Austria  when  that 
sovereign  asserted  that,  though  the  enemy  were  the  strongest,  '*  we  have  God 
and  justice  on  our  side."  "  Don't  be  too  sure,"  he  replied  :  "  I  have  always 
found  God  on  the  side  of  the  heaviest  battalions."  It  may  be  found  in  Mme. 
de  S<^vi^^*s  letters  and  in  Voltaire's.  A  paraphrase  occurs  in  Gibbon  : 
"The  wmds  and  the  waves  are  always  on  the  side  of  the  ablest  navigators." 
{Decline  and  Folly  ch.  Ixviii.)  But  oefore  Gibbon,  or  Voltaire,  or  even  the 
Sevign^,  it  existed  in  the  anonymous  French  epigram, — 

i'ai  touiours  vu  Dieu  dans  la  guerre 
>u  c6te  des  gros  bataillons. 

After  all,  the  phrase  is  but  a  wicked  French  travesty  of  the  old  proverb 
"  Fortune  favors  the  strong." 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  tow^n.  This  famous 
phrase,  which  forms  line  749  of  Cowper's  "Task,"  Book  i.,  is  in  the  last 
analysis  a  paraphrase  of  Varro  : 

Divina  natura  dedit  agros,  ars  humana  a^iificavit  urbes  ("  Divine  Nature  gave  the  fields, 
human  art  built  the  cities  '). — Varro  :  De  Re  Rustica^  iii.  z. 

But  its  history  in  English  literature  has  an  interest  of  its  own.  Here  is  its 
first  appearance:  "  God  Almighty  first  planted  a  garden."  So  says  Bacon, 
sententioaslv,  in  his  essay  "C3f  Gardens."  Cowley,  in  his  essay  on  "The 
Garden,"  aads  an  antithesis,  but  makes  the  phrase  too  quaint  to  be  quotable : 
"God  the  first  garden  made,  and  the  first  city  Cain."  The  remark  is  pointed 
enough,  but  is  now  a  mere  conceit.  Cowper  has  much  the  same  thought,  but 
softens  the  antithesis,  and  makes  it  a  general  statement  instead  of  a  Scriptural 
allusion.  Theologians  might  question  the  orthodoxy  of  his  line,  but  it  is  a 
vigorous  expression  of  sentiment  if  not  an  accurate  philosophical  formula, 
and  has  therefore  passed  into  the  currency  of  popular  (quotation.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  Cowper  had  also  in  mind  the  saying,  familiar  before  his  time, 
"  God  made  man,  and  man  made  money."    The  Lonsdale  Magatine^  vol.  L, 
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p.  511  (iSlo),  altribulet  this  saw  to  one  John  Oldland,  a  rustic  versi^T  "who 
existed  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century."  He  is  said  to  hare  made 
Ihc  following  impromptu  on  a  lawjrer  who  had  sued  him  for  debt: 


But  perhaps  Oldland  himself  was  merely  utilizing  a  proverbial  phrase. 
Ch)d  tempars  the  wind  to  the  sbom  lamb.     This  proverbial  phrase, 

which  is  frequently  credited  to  the  Bible,  was  first  used  in  ila  present  dress 
by  Laurence  Sterne.  It  appears  in  the  "  Senlimenlal  Journey"  (1768),  in  the 
story  of  Maria : 

She  had  Unvelltd  all  over  LomUrdy  wtthoul  money,  uid  ihroujh  the  Binly  raid>  of  S«voy 
t\*nM.,Utluilu>nlUmh.     Shani,m<l«d1  and  to  the  quick,  uld  1. 

Sterne,  however,  was  not  original.  He  was  paraphrasing  the  French 
proverb,  "  Dieo  mesure  le  froid  1  la  brebis  tondiie"  (Henri  Estiennb:  Lt 
Uvrt  de  Pravtrha  Ipigrammatiqua,  1594),  or  "A  brebis  pris  tondue  Dieu 
liii  mcsute  le  vent"  (LaBoU  :  PruverUt,  1610).  The  latter  form  reappears  in 
literal  EnKlish  in  Herbert's  "  Jacula  Prudentum"  (1640) :  "To  a  close-shorn 
sheep  God  gives  wind  by  measure."    Sterne's  substitution  of  lamb  for  sheep 

may  be  more  poetical,  but  it  is  correspondingljr  ir ■ ' — ■■  ■ 

shorn.     Numerous  equivalents  are  to  be  Ibuiid  in  ( 

Dat  DflB  immiti  cornua  curta  bovi  ("  God  aendi  a  ciuicd  cow  ahort  honu"). — Mtdixvut 
LtUiu. 

The  aal  of  a  blind  bird  i>  made  by  God.— Tartiii. 
God  dots  not  puniafa  with  both  haitda.— .fjMiruA. 
God  teDdi  cold  alter  clolha. 

an  old  English  proverb  which  finds  a  literal  counterpart  in 

__  _   Italian,  ancf  other   languag"      '^'--  — =->-'- ji=-- — -»   >- 

"  Fortune  favors  fools"  and  "  God  takes  c 


Ood  ire  tmat.  In.  This  legend,  which  has  appeared  on  all  gold  and 
silver  coins  of  the  United  Slates  since  1865,  has  a  curious  history.  In  No- 
vember, 1B61,  a  Maryland  farmer  addressed  a  leller  lo  Salmon  P.  Chase,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  urging  that,  as  we  claimed  to  be  a  Christian  people, 
we  should  make  some  recognition  of  the  Deity  on  our  coins.  The  letter  was 
referred  lo  James  Pollock,  Director  of  the  Mint,  who  endorsed  the  suggestion 


trust."  In  1862,  and  again  in  iSiSj,  Chase  urged  the  matter  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress, — in  the  latter  year  with  great  earnestness  in  the  following 
terms:  "The  motto  suggested, 'God  our  Trust,' is  Uken  from  our  national 
hymn,  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner.'  The  sentiment  is  familiar  to  every 
citUen  of  our  country  ;  it  has  thrilled  millions  of  American  Ireemen.  The  time 
is  propitious;  'lis  an  hour  of  national  peril  and  danger,  an  hour  when  man's 
strength  is  weakness,  when  our  strength  and  salvation  must  be  of  God,  Let 
us  reverently  acknowledge  this  sovereignty,  and  let  our  coinage  declare  our 
trust  in  God."  A  two-ccnl  bronze  piece  was  authorized  to  be  coined  by  Con- 
gress, April  II,  1864,  upon  which  was  lirst  stamped  the  motto  "  In  God  we 
trust,"  in  lieu  of  the  long-standing  "  E  Fluribus  Unum  ;"  and  on  March  3, 
1865,  the  Director  of  the  Mini,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury,  was  authorized  to  place  upon  all  gold  and  silver  coins  susceptible 
of  such  addition  thereafter  to  be  issued  the  motto  "  In  God  we  trust/'  And 
thus  was  fulfilled  the  suggestion  of  Francis  Scott  Key  in  the  '*  Star-Spangled 
Banner :" 

Then  conquer  we  mast,  when  our  cause  it  is  just. 

And  thb  be  our  motto,  "  In  God  is  our  trust." 

Oliver  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  advised  his  troops,  when  they  were  about 
crossing  a  river  to  attack  the  enemy,  **  Put  your  trust  in  God,  out  mind  to 
keep  your  powder  dry  !" 

Ooda,  or  Gkdlery  Gods.  The  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  in  London,  formerly 
had  its  ceiling  painted  to  represent  a  blue  sky  with  clouds,  among  which  were 
Cupids  flitting  about.  This  ceiling  extended  over  the  gallery :  hence  occu- 
pants of  the  gallery  were  said  to  ht  **  among  the  gods,"  and  occupants  of  the 
higher  tiers  in  theatres  generally  came  later  to  be  called  "gallery  gods." 

"  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young," 

Quotation  oft  before  us  : 
But  that  does  not  mean  the  **  gallery  gods," 

Nor  are  the  young  the  chorus. 

Elmira  Echoes. 

Qods  and  the  young.  A  favorite  apothegm  with  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, meaning  that  lengthened  life  brings  accumulated  sin  and  misery,  is 
familiar  to  us  in  the  form  celebrated  by  Byron  : 

"  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young' '  was  said  of  yore. 

Don  Juan,  Canto  iv.,  Stanza  la. 

The  nearest  approach  to  the  phrase  in  the  Greek  is  in  Menander  : 

'*Ov  DC  ^04  ^iAov<riv  avo^mf^KCi  rc'of, 

Mbinbkb  :  Fragm.  Com.  Gr.,  iv.  zos ; 

which  Plautus  imitates  thus  : 

Quem  Di  diligunt 
Adolescens  moritur. 

BacckidtSf  Act  iv.,  Sc.  7. 
("  He  whom  the  gods  favor  dies  in  youth.") 

Byron  rings  another  change  on  the  same  theme : 

Heaven  gives  its  favorites  early  death. 

ChiUU  Harold,  Canto  iv.,  Stanza  xoa. 

And  Wordsworth  says, —    • 

The  good  die  first. 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer's  dust 
Bum  to  the  socket. 

Th*  Excursion,  Book  i. 

The  Christian  view  is  even  more  emphatic  than  the  pagan.  This  is  how  it 
is  stated  by  R.  S.  Candlish,  D.D.,  Principal  of  the  New  College,  Edinburgh, 
and  the  so-called  Pope  of  the  Free  Kirk  : 

The  death  of  little  children  must  be  held  to  be  one  of  the  fixiits  of  redemption.  If  there 
had  been  no  atonement,  there  would  have  been  no  infant  death.  It  is  on  account  of  the  atone- 
ment that  infants  die.  Their  salvation  is  therefore  sure.  Christ  has  purchased  for  himself 
the  joy  of  taking  them,  while  yet  unconscious  of  guilt  or  corruption,  to  be  with  him  in  para- 
dise, l^t  any  children  at  all  die — that  so  many  little  children  die — is  not  the  least  among 
the  benefits  that  flow  from  his  interposition  as  the  Saviour. —  The  Atonement,  London,  z86i. 

Church-yard  literature  is  fond  of  dwelling  on  the  same  theme.  Two  exam- 
ples must  suffice.     In  Morwenstow  church -yard,  Cornwall,  is  the  following : 

Those  whom  God  loves  die  young  I 

They  see  no  evil  days  ; 
No  falsehood  taints  their  tongue. 

No  wickedness  their  ways. 

36 
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They  die  uJm  with  God. 

NbUi  and  Qutriii,  ihll 

ir  Harirord,  Connecticut,  ia  this : 


Harftr'i  MagAtim,  AuEUit,  iBs6,  p.  139. 
Gold,  All  that  flittws  ia  not.     The  proverb  waa  evideiitiy  a  famitiu 
one  in  Chaucet's  day.     lie  gives  il  as  an  on-dil: 

Bui  (II  Ihing  which  Ihu  thumh  u  the  Eold 
Ne  i>  UD  lojd,  u  1  lu>e  )wrd  il  lotd. 

Ilu  OuioHii  ytmamit  TaU.Kot  16,430. 
It  seemi  to  have  made  its  first  appearance  in  the  "  Parabolx"  of  Atanus  de 
Insulla,  who  died  in   1194:  "  N011  teneas   aurum  tolum  quod  splendel  ut 
aurum"  ("  Do  not  hold  everything  as  gold  which  shines  like  gold"). 

Soon  afterwards  il  is  (bund  in  the  "Sayings  [Li  Diz]  of  Freire  Denise 
Cordelier," rtVca  lyaa:  "Que  tout  n'esi  pas  or  c'on  volt  luire"  ("Everything 
is  not  sold  that  one  sees  shining"). 

In  Lnglish  literature  il  has  made  frequent  appearances  since  Chaucer's 

All  i>  not  golde  that  outward  ihcwiih  Inieht. 

LifoaurB :  On  Ik.  Mulahtlil,  of  Human  Affair.. 


Sriinu  -.  i-atra  Qattm,  Book  U..  Canio 

iiL,  Sunta  14. 

All  that  ^iHcrt  i)  not  gold. 

€,  Act-ii.,  Sc.  ». 

Huudt:  yacuia  Pmdauam. 

Allb 

not  Eold  that  iliwoHIh. 

MiDDtfTOH  ;  A  Fair  Qiiamt, 

««.. 

All,  u  lb>y  uy,  Ihu  gliticn  i>  n«  fold. 

iktr. 

The  same  mural  is  enforced  in  various  other  proverbial  forms,— ir^.  .■ 

E> 

bn.-Ualian. 

w 

wnyouihlok  th.r.«: 

aiKba  oT  tuom  ihcn  an  Dol  evcD  hookl  ID  hue  them  on 

Vr. 

mil  null.  fid«.-Z-(.-- 

Ap 

ponncei  MR  dHdtful 

-Entlisk. 

instance,  a  military  nian  is  not  quarrelsome,  for  no  man  doubts  his  courage, 
but  a  snob  is.  A  clergyman  is  not  over  strait-laced,  for  his  |iiety  is  nol  ques- 
tioned, but  a  cheat  is.  A  lawyer  is  not  apt  to  be  argumentative,  but  an  actor 
is.  A  woman  that  is  all  smiles  and  graces  is  a  vixen  al  heart ;  snakes  fasci- 
nate. A  stranger  that  is  obsequious  and  ovCT-civil  without  apparent  cause  is 
treacherous  ;  cats  that  purr  are  apt  to  bile  and  scratch.  Pride  is  one  thing, 
assumption  is  another ;  the  latter  must  always  get  the  cold  shoulder,  for  who- 
ever shows  it  is  no  genllemaii :  men  never  alTecl  to  be  what  they  are,  but 
what  Ihey  are  nuL  The  only  tnan  who  really  is  what  he  appeals  to  be  is — a 
gentletnan."  {Maxims  of  a»  Old  Stager.) 

Oood.    Tia  only  nobis  to   be.      In  "  Lady  Clara  Vere   de   Vere," 
Tennyson  says, — 
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Howe'er  it  be,  it  teems  to  me 

'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good. 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 

And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood. 

In  his  famous  Address  at  the  Washington  Centennial  Service,  held  in  St 
PauPs  Chapel,  New  York,  April  30,  1889,  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  put  the 
same  thought  into  prose  : 

If  there  be  no  nobility  of  descent,  all  the  more  indispensable  is  it  that  there  should  be  no« 
bility  of  ascent, — a  character  in  them  that  bear  rule  so  fine  and  high  and  pure  that  as  men 
come  within  the  circle  of  its  influence  they  involuntarily  pay  homage  to  that  which  is  the  one 
pre-eminent  distinction,  the  royalty  of  virtue. 

Kingsley,  in  his  little  poem  "  A  Farewell,"  has  this  fine  stanza : 

Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever : 

Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long. 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  that  vast  forever 

One  grand  sweet  song. 

Chapman,  in  his  "  Revenge  for  Honor,**  Act  v.,  Sc.  2,  says,-;- 

They're  only  truly  great  who  are  truly  good  : 

having  already  given  the  converse  of  the  proposition  in  his  "  Tragedy  of 
Charles,  Duke  of  Byron,**  Act  v.,  Sc.  i  : 

He  is  at  no  end  of  his  actions  blest 

Whose  end  will  make  him  greatest  and  not  best. 

Gooee.  The  phrase  "  To  cook  one's  goose'*  probably  owes  its  rise  to  a 
saying  of  King  Eric  of  Sweden,  which  is  thus  related  in  an  old  chronicle  :  "  The 
Kyng  of  Swedland  coming  to  a  towne  of  his  enemyes  with  very  little  com- 
pany, his  enemyes,  to  slyghte  his  forces,  did  hang  out  a  goose  for  him  to 
shoote,  but  perceiving  before  nyghte  that  these  fewe  soldiers  had  invaded  and 
sette  their  chiefe  houlds  on  fire,  they  demanded  of  him  what  his  intent  was, 
to  whom  he  replyed,  *  To  cook  your  goose  !* " 

Ooose.    To  goose,  or  To  give  the  goose,  in  theatrical  parlance,  to  hiss. 

This  practice  is  now  abolished  in  American  theatres,  but  it  still  flourishes  apace 

in  England,  where  the  audience  vents  its  outraged  feelings  against  a  play  or 

an  actor  by  sibilation. 

There  is  a  comic  side  to  every  tragedy.  Here  Is  an  illustradon  of  the  comedy  of  hissing. 
A  famous  low-comedian,  *'  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,"  recently  deceased,  while  acting  the  First 
Witch  in  "  Macbeth,"  found  himself  Baccki  plenui,  and  forgetful  of  his  part.  In  the  incanu- 
tion  scene,  when  he  had  spoken  the  first  two  lines, — 

Round  about  the  caldron  go. 
In  the  poisoned  entrails  throw, — 

his  memory  failed  him.    After  an  agonizing  pause  he  resumed,— 

What  comes  next  I  cannot  guess. 
So  mix  the  lot  up  in  a  mess. 

The  audience  were  furious  at  this  ribald  tampering  with  the  text,  and  down  came  thx  goose 
most  lustily. 

This  sound  of  fear, 
Unpleasing  to  the  actor's  ear, 

sobered  the  comedian  instantly.    Pulling  himself  together,  and  looking  up  at  the  gallery  with 
a  sly  wink,  he  proceeded, — 

Funky  actor  lost  the  word. 

Goose  from  gallery,  awfiil  bird  ; 

Twist  his  n^k  off  like  a  shot. 

And  boil  him  in  the  charmed  pot. 

The  audacity  of  this  quick-witted  response  so  tickled  the  gods  that  they  not  only  condoned 
the  erring  comedian's  backslidings,  but  g^ve  him  a  hearty  round  of  applause  into  the  bar- 
gain.— BARKiitB  AND  Lblanu  :  SiuMf  Dictionary. 

Qooee.    What  is  sauoe  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 

This  proverb  is  now  taken  to  mean  that  what  is  fair  for  one  is  fair  for  an- 
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other,  that  every  Oliver  shall  hue  a  Roland,  and  every  tat  a  tit  Originally 
it  must  have  sieiiified  that  what  is  good  for  one  sex  is  goud  for  the  niher. 
The  Saturday  Raiievi  {January  ii,  r868)  humorously  protests  that  this  masl 
have  been  the  invention  of  some  rustic  Mrs.  Poyset,  full  of  the  consdoasness 
of  domestic  power,  and  anxious  to  reverse  in  daily  lite  the  law  of  priority 
which  obtained — as  she  must  have  seen — even  in  her  own  poultry -yard.  To 
read  the  proverb  lileraily  is  the  only  method  of  escaping  from  the  philosoph- 
ical difficulties  in  which  the  metaphor  involves  us.  "No  doubt,  when  they 
are  dead,  goose  and  gander  are  alike,  even  in  the  way  they  are  dressed,  and 
there  is  no  superiority  on  the  part  of  either.  Death  makes  all  genders  epi- 
cene. Except  for  one  solitary  text  about  silence  in  heaven  for  a  half  an  hour, 
which  some  cynical  commentators  liave  explained  as  indicallng  a  temporary 
banishnient  from  Paradise  of  one  of  the  sexes,  distinctions  of  this  sort  need 
not  be  supposed  to  continue  after  the  present  life.  If  we  are  to  take  the  for. 
roer  leadnig,  and  to  test  it  by  what  we  know  of  life,  nothing  can  be  more 
unfounded  oi  more  calculated  to  give  a  wrong  impression  as  to  facts.  Were 
it  not  too  late,  the  proverb  ought  to  be  altered ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  abso- 
lutely hopeless  to  persuade  Mr.  Tapper  to  see  to  it.  '  What  is  good  for  the 
goose  Is  bad  for  the  gander,'  or, '  what  is  bad  for  the  goose  is  good  for  the 
gander,'  or,  perhaps, '  what  is  a  sin  in  the  goose  is  only  the  gander's  way,' 
would  read  quite  as  well,  would  not  be  so  diametrically  at  variance  wiih  the 
ordinary  rules  of  social  life,  and  accordingly  would  be  infinilely  truer  and 
more  moral.  Even  Mr.  Mill,  who  is  the  advocate  of  female  emancipation  and 
female  suffrage,  never  has  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  all  women,  as  well  as  all 
men,  are  brothers." 

Yet  it  is  apparent  from  the  following  extracts  that  very  early  in  the  biog- 
raphy of  the  proverb  it  had  lost  all  sexual  application  : 

Bui  it  Ii  u  I  may  »y  lo.  a  mixl  twicv  plot,  ind  we  ij]  luow,  nou  Rirsnd  bthEn,  that 
what  u  uuce  for  ■  gcxwe  u  taucc  (oT  ■  gander. — OrwAV  ;  VtHiit  Frfitrvfdt  1689. 
_  "  Whu  ii  Since  fcir  ■  GooK  It  S*u«  Sat  ■  Guider."    When  any  cilamldei  befcll  Uk 


ilTgian,  ihc  Chiiuim 


OoOM,  To  say  Bo  to  a,  a  proverbial  English  phrase,  of  high  antiquity, 
thus  explained  by  W.  W.  Skeat :  "  To  be  able  to  say  Bo  I  to  a  goose  is  to  be 
not  quite  deslitule  of  courage,  to  have  an  inkling  of  spirit,  and  was  probably 
in  the  first  instance  used  of  children.    A  little  boy  who  comes  across  some 

^    ,  .  ■       •' ,.  .  .  .  ^  great  demon- 

iart  to  cry  '  br  " 
.  ,       _  he  word '  bo' 

clearly  selected  for  the  sake  of  the  explosiveness  of  its  first  letter  and  the 
openness  and  loudness  of  its  vowel.  It  is  curious  that  the  word  is  found  in 
Gaelic.  Thus,  the  Gaelic  ^  is  'a  sound  to  excite  fear  in  children,  according  to 
Macleodand  Dewar.'"  {Nola  and  Queriei,  (ontiit  series,  vi.  211.)  No  reliance 
is  to  be  placed  on  Johnson's  statement  (j.  v.  Bo)  that  the  word  Be  is  from  an 
old  northern  captain  of  such  iame  that  his  name  was  used  lo  terrify  the  enemy, 
though  it  is  now  used  as  a  word  10  scare  children.  An  apparently  analogous 
_■. .1  .g  jjy  ijjg  ^ij  g  battledoor,"  or  "  lo  know  bee  from  a  baltledoor,"  '- 


not  really  so,  but  means  rather  to  be  possessed  of  elementary  knowJedee,  l< 
have  learned  the  rudiments.  A  hornbook,  which  was  originally  a  flat  boari 
with  a  handle,  was  called  a  baltledoor,  from  its  shape,  and  the  saying  i' 


original  sense  merely  meant  that  the  |>erson  could  say  B  when  it  was  pointed 
out  on  a  battledoor.  Hence  the  distinction  between  the  two  phrases  was  that 
In  the  negative  one  assailed  the  courage,  the  other  the  leajnin)^  of  the  party  in 
question. 
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Lord  Craven  was  very  desirous  to  see  Ben  Jonson,  which  being  told  to  Ben,  he  went  to 
vay  lord's  house;  but  being  in  a  very  tattered  condition,  the  porter  refused  him  admittance, 
with  some  saucy  language,  which  the  other  did  not  fan  to  return.  Mv  lord,  happenine  to 
come  out  while  they  were  wranglins,  asked  the  occasion  of  it.  Ben.  who  stood  m  need  of 
nobody  to  speak  for  him,  said,  '*  He  understood  his  lordship  desired  to  see  him."  "  You. 
friend!"  said  my  lord;  "who  are  you?"  "Ben  Jonson,"  replied  the  other.  "  No,  no, 
quoth  his  lordship,  "  yuu  cannot  be  Ben  Jonson,  who  wrote  the  '  Silent  Woman ;'  you  look 
as  if  you  could  not  say  bo  to  a  goose."  "  Bo  1"  cried  Ben.  "  Very  well,"  said  my  lord, 
who  was  better  pleased  at  the  joke  than  offended  at  the  affront,  '*  I  am  now  convinced  you 
are  Ben  Jonson." — Arviru's  Cyclopadia  of  Anecdote x. 

I  have  heard  a  story  told  by  an  old  Ayrshire  gentleman  of  a  celebrated  idiot  who  dwelt  in 
Kilmarnock  in  days  gone  by,  and  who  was  celebrated  for  his  rhyming  powers,  which  enabled 
him  to  reply  in  verse  to  every  observation  made  to  him.  Lord  Kilmarnock  and  his  son  Lord 
Bovd,  when  riding  near  Kilmarnock,  one  day  happened  to  meet  the  poor  fellow  in  the  road, 
and  determined  to  make  trial  of  his  powers,  out  laid  their  plans  so  as  to  give  him  as  little  to 
take  hold  of  as  possible.  When  they  came  close  to  him,  they  leant  over  their  horses'  necks 
and  cried  boo  I  loudly,  upon  which,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  he  exclaimed, — 

There's  Lord  Kilmarnock  and  Lord  Boyd, 
Of  manners  baith  alike  are  void ; 
lust  like  bulls  amang  the  kye, 
rhey  boo  at  ilk  ane  that  gangs  by. 

Notes  and  Queries^  fourth  series,  vi.  514. 

The  latter  story  is  told  of  Robert  Burns,  but  with  no  authority  for  the  attri- 
bution. 

Gk>oseberxy,  Playing,  a  slang  phrase  with  various  meanings.  It  usually 
is  written  **  to  play  up"  or  "  to  play  old  gooseberry"  with  any  one,  and  by 
one  authority  means  to  defeat  or  silence  a  person  in  a  quick  or  summary 
manner  ;  by  another,  '*  to  play  the  deuce"  or  **  to  play  the  dickens"  with  an 
undertaking,  either  in  a  mischievous  spirit  or  from  incapacity.  Dr.  Brewer 
traces  it  to  the  origin  of  the  French  fotUiy — "  foul^  de  ponimes,"  *•  foul^  de 
groseilles."  '*  He  took  great  liberties  with  my  property  and  greatly  abused 
it ;  in  fact,  made  gooseberry  fool  of  it,  which  is  a  corruption  of  gooseberry 
foul."  Hence  the  phrase  is  sometimes  used  with  the  meaning  of  espionage, 
since  the  person  spied  upon  usually  feels  that  he  has  been  made  a  fool  of. 

Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

This  phrase  occurs  in  Abraham  Lincoln's  address  at  the  dedication  of  the 
National  Soldiers'  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg  on  November  19,  1863.  The  full 
text  of  the  sentence  is  as  follows  : 

We  here  highly  resolve  that  the  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  that  the  nation  shall,  under 
God.  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  the  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  tne  people  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

The  phrase  was  not  original,  but  a  quotation,  conscious  or  unconscious, 
from  Theodore  Parker.  In  an  address  to  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  May  13, 
1854  (printed  in  *'  Additional  Speeches,"  vol.  ii.  p.  25),  the  great  Abolitionist 
spoke  of  democracy  as  "  a  government  of  all  the  people,  by  all  the  people, 
and  for  all  the  people."  A  lady  who  was  a  member  of  his  household  for  many 
years  says  that  this  phrase,  though  the  result  of  long  and  careful  hammering 
at  a  favorite  thought,  even  yet  failed  to  satisfy  him.  **  It  was  not,"  she  says, 
"quite  pointed  enough  for  the  weapon  he  needed  to  use  so  often  in  criticising 
the  national  action,  to  pierce  and  penetrate  the  mind  of  hearer  and  reader  with 
the  just  idea  of  democracy,  securing  it  there  by  much  iteration  ;  and  I  can  dis- 
tinctly recall  his  joyful  look  when  he  afterwards  read  it  to  me  in  his  library 
condensed  into  this  gem  :  *of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people.*" 

But  even  Parker  was  not  original.     As  early  as  1830,  Daniel  Webster  had 

used  these  words  in  a  public  speech  : 

The  people's  government,  made  for  the  people,  made  by  the  people,  and  answerable  to  the 
people. 

36* 
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ne  idea  was  handled  by  Chier Justice  Marshall  as  ha 

The  govenincDt  of  ihE  Unisa  .  .  .  i>,  cmplulically  and  truly,  a  (i»aiimeiit  of  <lie  pnple. 
|p  farm  jtnd  in  aubAiuict  Li  emuuiea  from  ih«in.  It>  powen  ue  gnjiud  by  Ihem,  HDd  uv  lo 
be  ejio^iied  dindly  on  ihem  uid  for  Iheir  benefit, — MeCuUfuc^  vt.  M^ryfand,  npomd 

OovemoiB,  The  two.  "  Aa  the  Governor  oF  Norlh  Carolina  said  to  the 
Governur  of  South  Carolina,  it's  a  loti^  lime  belwrecn  drinks," — a  favorite 
convivial  apothegm  in  America,  suggesting  thai  il  is  time  foi  some  one  "  to 
set  'em  up  again  for  the  boys,"  ur,  \\\  other  nurds,  la  order  a  fresh  round  of 
drinks.  An  historical  origin  has  been  found  fur  the  phrase,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, with  no  apparent  historical  foundation.  The  story  runs  thai  early  in 
the  century  a  native  North  Carolinian  who  had  moved  across  the  border  into 
South  Carolina  was  forced  lo  fly  back  again  lo  escape  arrest.  The  Governor 
of  South  Carolina  straightway  issued  a  requisition  on  the  Governor  of  North 
Carolina  for  the  fugitive  criminal.  But  the  latter  Governor  hesitated.  The 
criminal  had  many  and  influential  [riends.  Finally  the  Soulh  Carolina  exec- 
utive, with  a  large  retinue,  waited  on  his  official  brother  at  Raleigh,  the  capital 
of  North  Carolina,     The  viaitorii  were  received  with  all  due  honors.     A  ban- 

auel  was  given  them  j  wine  and  brandy  were  served.  When,  at  last,  the 
ecanters  and  glasses  had  been  removed,  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  rose 
to  slate  his  errand.  A  long  and  acrimonious  debate  followed.  The  Gov- 
ernor of  South  Carolina  lost  his  temper.  Rising  once  mote  to  his  feet,  he 
said,  "  Sir,  you  have  refused  my  just  demand  and  offended  the  dignity  of  my 
office  and  my  Stale.  Unless  you  at  once  surrender  the  prisoner,  I  will  return 
to  my  capital,  call  out  the  militia  of  the  State,  and  take  the  fugitive  by  force 
of  arms.     Governor,  what  do  you  say  i" 

Alt  eyes  were  turned  on  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina.  The  latter  rose 
slowly  lo  his  feet,  and  beckoned  lo  a  servant  who  stood  some  distance  away. 
His  beckoning  was  firm  and  dignilied,  as  became  liis  position.  He  was  slow 
about  answering,  and  again  the  Governur  of  South  Carolina  demanded, 
'•  What  do  you  say  f 

"  I  say.  Governor,  thai  it's  a  long  time  between  drinks." 

The  reply  restored  good  humor.  Decanters  and  glasses  were  brought  out 
again,  and,  while  the  visitors  remained,  if  any  one  attempted  to  refer  lo  the 
diplomatic  object  of  the  visit  he  was  cut  short  by  the  remark  thai  it  was  a 
long  lime  between  drinks.  When  the  visiting  Governor  was  ready  to  return 
home  he  was  escorted  to  the  State  line  by  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina, 
and  they  parted  the  best  of  friends. 

The  fugitive  was  never  surrendered. 

Otbom,  Saoilfice  to  tha.  In  the  progress  of  a  speech  made  in  the  de- 
bale  on  the  Reform  Bill,  a  member,  Mr.  Beresford  Hoiie,  look  occasion  to  dub 
Mr.  Disraeli  "the  Asian  Mystery,"  an  intended  slur  on  the  latter  for  his 
Oriental  or  Hebrew  extraction.  Hope  himself  was  of  foreign  blood,  the 
family  being  of  Dutch  origin  and  related  to  the  Amsterdam  family  of  that 
name.  Hence  the  sling  in  Disraeli's  retort  to  the  gentleman,  that,  "  when  he 
talks  about  an  Asian  mystery,  I  will  tell  him  Ihere  are  Batavian  Graces  in  all 
he  says," — the  Dutch  or  Batavian  variety  of  the  goddesses  three  being  pos- 


sibly Imagined  by  the  speaker  to  be  heavy  and  dull.  The  origin  of  the 
■  sacrifice  to  the  Graces"  in  the  sense  of  polishing  the  style  or 
y  be  traced  to  a  bit  of  jocular  advice  given  by  Plato  to  Xenoc 


rales,  a  philosopher  noted  no  less  for  his  soundness  and  wholesomeness  than 
for  his  roughne.is  and  uncouth  vigor:  "Good  X en ocrates,  sacrifice  to  the 
Graces .'"    Voltaire  being  asked  his  opinion  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  replied  that 
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he  thought  Satan  the  most  powerfully  conceived  and  strongly  drawn  figure. 
"  The  ancients,*'  he  went  on  to  say,  '*  recommended  us  to  sacrifice  to  the 
Graces,  but  Milton  sacrificed  to  the  Uevil." 

Chesterfield,  in  his  •*  Letters  to  his  Son,"  commenting  on  the  latter's  un- 
graceful manners,  was  fond  of  quoting  the  advice  of  Plato  to  Xenocrates 
{Letler^  March  9,  1748),  and  gracefulness  was  almost  the  very  meat  he  lived 
on ;  all  else  was  subordinated  to  it ;  which  made  Johnson  say  of  the  Letters 
that  **  they  teach  the  morals  of  a  harlot  and  the  manners  of  a  dancing- 
master."    (BoswKLL:  Ufe^  1776.) 

But  the  unknown  lampooner  who  composed  the  following  lines  on  the  same 
letters  is  still  more  vigorous  and  ungracious  : 

Vile  Stanhope  !  demons  blush  to  tell, 

In  twice  two  hundred  places 
Has  shown  his  son  the  way  to  hell, 

Elscorted  by  the  Graces. 

But  little  did  the  ungenerous  lad 

Concern  himself  about  them ; 
For,  base,  degenerate,  meanly  bad. 

He  sneaked  to  hell  without  them. 

Nevertheless,  another  dictum  of  Johnson  is  probably  true,  that  "  every  man 
of  any  education  would  rather  be  called  a  rascal  than  accused  of  deficiency  in 
the  graces."  (Boswell:  Life^  1776.) 

Ghrameroy.  The  word  Gra mercy,  used  to  designate  the  locality  Gramercy 
Park  in  New  York  City,  is  derived  from  "  der  Kromme  See,"  which  is  the 
name  given  to  that  district  in  an  old  maj),  still  extant  The  word  became 
famous  in  American  politics  through  the  sobriquet  Gramercy  Sage,  or  Sage  of 
Gramercy  Park,  applied  by  his  admirers  to  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  who  lived  in 
that  neighborhood. 

Ghrand  Old  Man.  A  sobriquet  applied  to  Gladstone,  and  usually  credited 
to  John  Bright,  in  a  speech  at  Northampton,  1882.  Since  then  it  has  become 
exceedingly  popular,  being  used  derisively  by  his  opponents,  especially  in  the 
abbreviated  form,  G.  O.  M.,  and  respectfully,  though  familiarly,  by  his  friends. 
The  epithet  was  original  with  Mr.  Bright,  if  at  all,  only  in  its  special  applica- 
tion. It  was  a  favorite  form  of  commendation  with  Dean  Hook,  who  is  said 
to  have  applied  it  orally  to  Handel  in  a  speech  made  at  Leeds  in  1858  or 
thereabouts  (Notes  and  Queries^  seventh  series,  ix.  5),  as  he  certainly  applied 
it  in  print  to  Archbishop  Theodore.  See  Hook's  "  Lives  of  the  Archbishops 
of  Canterbury"  (i860),  1.  151. 

Charlotte  Bronte,  under  date  of  June  12,  1850,  mentions  as  one  of  the  three 
chief  incidents  of  a  visit  to  London  "  a  sight  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at 
the  Chapel  Royal  (he  is  a  real  grand  old  man)."  Her  use  of  the  word  real 
might  seem  to  imply  that  the  term  had  already  been  applied  to  some  other 
notability.  Tennyson  has  the  same  collocation  of  adjectives  in  at  least  two 
places: 

And  thus  he  bore  without  abuse 

The  grand  old  name  of  gentleman. 

Defamed  b^  every  charlatan, 
And  soiled  with  all  ignoble  use. 

In  Afemoriam,  cxl. 

From  yon  blue  heaven  above  us  bent. 
The  grand  old  gardener  and  his  wife 
Smile  at  the  claims  of  long  descent. 

Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere. 

In  America  the  adjectives  were  laid  hands  on  by  the  Republicans,  who 
affectionately  denominated  themselves  the  Grand  Old  Party,  similarly  abbre- 
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viated  into  G.  O.  P.,  and  treated  with  siniilar  leviijr  by  their  opponents,  who 
eventually  succeeded  in  laughing  it  uut  or  active  existence. 
Orandmother.    Teaob  you  grandmotber  to  suck  eec*i  a  bmiliir 

English  proverb,  applied  to  the  aspiring  youth  who  utters  truisms  for  para- 
doxes, or.  more  vernacularly,  who,  in  trying  to  show  thai  he  knows  it  all,  deals 
in  grizzly  and  bewhtskered  chestnuts.  There  is  a  Greek  epigram,  attributed 
sometimes  to  Philippus  of  Thessalunica,  sometimes  to  Lucilius  (both  of  whom 
lived  in  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  Empire),  which  has  been  thus  translated 
by  Kev.  G.  C.  .Swayne  : 

Un  a  Stolen  Statue  of  Mercury. 

IJghi-JiD^crcd  AuLu*  burr  cilT  *ii>i  ihctte  ivordi ; 
The  last  line  of  the  original, — 

seems  to  have  been  a  proverb  already  in  circulation.  It  is  quoted  by  Cicero, 
and  Ernesli  {CtmiU  Cicfromana)  calls  it  "senarius  notus."  It  is  the  obvious 
original  of  the  remarkable  sentence  in  Tom  Jones,  "  Polly  matete  cr^own  is 
my  daskelon,"  which  sounds  like  the  togues'  dialect,  but  which  Partridge  said 
his  master,  a  bmous  Greek  scholar,  used  to  quote  and  translate  by  "  Teach 
your  grandmother  to  suck  eggs."  Analogous  expressions  may  be  found  in 
proverbial  literature  everywhere. 
Teach  an  ««k  to  fly.  >  dolphin  lo  rwim.—ljUim. 

1  he  gdhIIdcb  want  lo  drive  ihcffe«K  to  pjtslitrc. 

There  is  a  rhymed  version  of  the  proverb  which  is  sufficiently  amusing : 

Grant  and  Wblakey.  Tbcre  is  a  popular  tradition  to  the  effect  that 
Lincoln,  when  informed  that  General  Grant  drank  too  much  whiskey,  retorted, 
"  Tell  me  what  brand  it  is,  and  I'll  send  a  barrel  to  each  of  the  other  generals." 
But,  in  truth,  these  words  were  a  mere  fabrication  :  they  were  put  into  Lin- 
coln's mouth  by  Miles  O'Reilly  (Charles  G.  Halpine)  in  a  burlesque  report  of 
an  imaginary  banquet  supposed  to  have  been  held  at  Delmonicos  in  the  year 
1861.  They  ran  through  the  press  as  Lincoln's  ifitissima  vrrba,  and  to  this 
day  it  is  hard  to  make  people  father  them  on  the  real  author.  Tlie  sentiment 
was  anticipated  by  Uishop  Wilberforce.  At  a  rail  way  station  the  latter  met  a 
clergyman  who  was  taking  charge  of  a  very  difficult  rural  deanery.    "  Mr. 

T ,"  cried  the  bishop,  in  loud  tones,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunitv 

of  speaking  to  you.     I  hear  great  things  of  vour  zeal  and  success  as 


"  Well,  my  lord,"  was  the  reply,  "I  believe  some  people  are  under 
■      '  ■    ■  mad."   "All  I  can  say    ■        ■    -     ■  ■ 

lactly  the  same  story  hi 
George  II.,  who,  expressing  admiration  of  Wolfe,  was  informed  that  the  general 


n  somewhat  mad,"   "All  I  can  say,  then,  is  1  wish  vou 
y  rural  deans,"    Exactly  the  same  story  has  been  fathered  or 


"Is  he  so  f  cried  his  majesty;  "then  I  wish  he  would  bite  si 
of  my  other  generals,"    And  again,  when  Mr.  Tazewell,  of  Virginia,  was  told 
that  John  Randolph  was  mad,  he  replied,  "  I  wish  he  would  bile  me  t" 

OrapQ,    A  llttla  more  grape,  Captain  Bragg!  an  historic  saying  attrib- 
uted to  General  Zachary  Taylor  at  the  battle  of  Bucna  Vista,  February  33, 
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1S47.  When  Santa  Anna  rallied  his  broken  columns  for  a  final  charge,  he 
precipitated  them  with  such  force  upon  the  American  regiments  occupying 
the  advance  that  they  yielded  and  fell  back  in  confusion  on  the  reserves. 
Taylor  hurried  to  the  critical  point,  ordered  the  artillery  to  face  about,  and 
gave  the  emphatic  order,  "  A  little  more  gra|)e,  Captam  Bragg !"  At  the 
third  volley  the  Mexicans  broke  and  fled.  The  phrase  did  excellent  service 
in  the  Presidential  campaign  which  sent  Taylor  to  the  White  House.  But  old 
army  officers  asserted  that  what  the  general  really  said  was,  '*Give  'em  hell, 
Captain  Bragg  I"  A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Worlds  in  April,  1880, 
corroborates  this  version  from  the  lips  of  the  captain  himself: 

In  1848,  being  a  student-at-law  in  Mobile,  Alabama,  I  was  at  a  bar  dinner  which  General 
(then  Captain)  Bragg  attended  as  a  guest.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  a  gentleman  sitting 
near  the  officer  remarked,  pleasantly,  while  filUng  the  latter's  glass  with  wine,  "  A  little  more 
grape.  Captain  Bragg !"  Bragg  smiled  and  bowed,  and  then  said,  "  It  may  surprise  you  to 
know  that  that  expression  was  never  used."  We  were  surprised,  for  all  the  papers  throughout 
the  country  were  proclaiming  it,  and  we  asked  an  explanation.  He  proceeded  to  relate  the 
incidents  of  the  battle.  "  At  this  moment,"  he  continued,  "  I  observed  that  tlie  enemy  were 
preparing  to  charge  the  battery  in  such  overwhelming  numbers  that  I  feared  it  would  be  cap- 
tured, and  so  ordered  it  withdrawn.  While  retreating,  I  saw  Lieutenant  Thomas,  who  com- 
manded a  section ,  suddenly  unlimber  his  two  guns  and  prepare  for  action.  On  my  asking  him  the 
purpose,  he  replied, '  For  God's  sake,  captain,  get  the  battery  into  play  and  save  the  day.'  The 
advantage  of  the  position  struck  me  at  once,  and  we  rapidly  unlimbered.  By  this  time  the 
Mexicans  were  advancing,  and  we  opened  fire  at  very  short  range.  The  enect  of  the  dis- 
charge was  murderous,  and  the  enemy  fell  back  shattered  and  broken.  At  this  moment,  when 
the  report  had  hardly  died  away,  and  the  smoke  still  lingered  about  the  muzzles  of  the  guns, 
General  Taylor  came  galloping  down,  followed  by  his  staff.  He  wore  an  old  straw  hat,  very 
much  the  worse  for  wear.  This,  as  he  rushed  past,  he  pulled  off  and  swung  around  his 
head,  while  he  yelled  out  to  me, '  That's  right;  give  'em  hell.  Captain  Bragg!  The  news- 
papers have  given  polish  to  the  expression,  but  at  the  expense  of  its  force." 

GhraSB.  "  While  the  grasse  groweth,  the  horse  starveth"  is  the  form  in 
which  a  familiar  saw  appears  in  Heywood's  "  Proverbs,"  Part  i.,  chap,  xi., — a 
saw  so  familiar  even  then  that  Shakespeare  makes  Hamlet  interrupt  himself 

in  citing  it : 

While  the  grass  pjows 

The  proverb  is  somethmg  musty. 

Ham/etf  Act  iii.,  Sc.  4. 

Southey  has  a  humorous  variation  on  the  same  theme  when  he  says  that 
poets  may  live  on  posthumous  fame,  but  not  on  posthumous  bread  and  cheese. 
Hierocles  preserves  the  memory  of  a  certain  scholastic  who  undertook  to 
teach  his  horse  how  to  live  without  eating,  but  complained  that  it  died  just  as 
it  was  beginning  to  learn  the  lesson.  Another  jest-monger  records  the 
similar  failure  of  an  experiment  to  teach  a  horse  to  eat  shavings  by  putting 
green  goggles  over  its  eyes. 

GhrasB  never  grow^e  again  w^here  my  horse  has  once  trodden.    A 

form  of  speech  expressive  of  utter  annihilation  and  irrecoverable  devastation 
of  a  conquered  territory.  Sometimes  used  figuratively,  as,  e,g.y  by  the  followers 
of  Victor  Hugo,  who  used  it  to  express  the  total  extinction  by  him  of  the  old 
classic  French  drama.  The  speech  is  ascribed  to  Attila,  the  king  of  the 
Huns,  or  the  *'  Scourge  of  God,"  as  he  called  himself,  who,  with  his  hordes 
from  the  interior  of  Asia,  overran  Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century 
AD.  It  has  always  been  applied  to  the  destructiveness  of  the  conquests  of  the 
unspeakable  Turk  :  *'  Grass  never  grows  where  the  padisha*s  horse  has  trod." 

Gtrass-'widow^.  This  term — in  England  now  usually  bestowed  on  an  un- 
married  mother  or  a  discarded  mistress,  in  America  on  either  a  divorced  wife 
or  a  wife  separated  from  her  husband — is  sometimes  explained  as  a  corruption 
of  "grace-widow,"  that  is,  a  widow  by  grace  or  courtesy,  not  in  fact.  The 
explanation  is  plausible,  but  erroneous.     It  is  really  a  somewhat  coarse  meta- 
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phor.  lakcn  from  a  horse  turned  out  to  grass,  but  originally  bore  no  reproadl 
with  il,  being  applied  lo  any  woman  living  apart  from  her  husband  for  anjr 
reason,  good  or  bad.  The  wives  of  sea-captains  and  aimy  officers,  as  well  as 
divorced  women,  were  grass- widows.  In  this  sense  the  word  came  into  general 
use  in  this  country  al  Ihe  time  of  liie  Cal'  '''  "  " 

nate  the  adventurer's  wile,  left  at  home  fu 
■bin  for  herself. 

OraUtade  a  lively  BSiue  of  fnttue  favora.  This  famous  definition 
owes  its  iiiimedTale  origin  lo  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  is  credited  with  the 
more  specific  saying,  "The  gratitude  of  place-expectants  is  a  lively  sense  of 
future  favors,"  sometimes  also  quoted  "favors  to  come."  But  La  Rochefou- 
cauld, in  his  "Maxims"  (293),  had  already  said,  "The  gratitude  of  most  men 
is  but  a  secret  desiie  of  receiving  greater  benefits."    An  anonymous  poet  of 

A  mlcTut  KDte  of  fAVOT*  put, 
A  Rifdy  hope  of  mora  id  come. 

La  Rochefoucauld  paraphrased  his  own  saying  when  he  defined  repentance 
as  not  so  much  a  regret  for  the  evil  we  have  doiie,  as  a  fear  of  that  which 
may  result  lo  us.  Benjamin  Franklin  notes,  "  He  tlial  has  once  done  you  a 
kindness  will  be  more  ready  to  do  you  another  than  he  whom  you  yourself 
have  obliged." 

Orava  to  Oay.  A  famous  couplet  in  Pope's  "Essay  on  Man,"  Epistle 
W.,  L  379,  runs  as  follows ; 

Pope  has  plagiariied  the  thought  from  Boileau  : 

Heuicui  qui,  <Ui>.  M  .tn^  uil  dun.  viri>  l«giit 


An  ^ Pxtry, Cuito  1,  1.  7S. 

Otbj  mare  Is  tlie  better  hoise.  In  Macaulay's  "  History  of  England," 
vol.  i.  ch.  iii.,  occurs  this  foot-note  :  "  The  vulgar  proverb  that  the  grav  mare 
is  the  better  horse  originated,  I  suspect,  in  the  preference  generally  given  to 
the  gray  marea  of  Flanders  over  the  finest  coach-horses  of  England."'  But, 
unfortunately,  the  saying  is  much  older  than  the  invention  of  coaches  or  the 
introduction  into  England  of  Flemish  mares.  It  occurs  in  the  "  Proverbs"  of 
John  Heywood  (1546) : 

She  n  (quolh  he)  beni  to  Ibrce  you  perforce 

It  will  be  seen  that  even  at  that  early  date  the  proverb  had  acquired  its 
modern  application  to  a  henpecked  husband.  A  plausible  suggestion  has  been 
made  [Iifatti  and  QturUs,  sixth  series,  i v.  456)  that  the  proverb  arose  out  of  the 
fact  that  a  heathen  priest  of  the  An([lo-Saxons  was  forbidden  to  carry  arms  or 
lo  ride  a  male  horse  (Bede  :  ffisl.  Eecl.,  ii.  13).  Giimm's  "  I3erman  Mythol- 
t^y"  (i.  gr,  Stailybrass's  translation}  further  records  the  fact  that  early  Chris- 
tian clergymen  when  riding  about  the  country  were  not  allowed  to  ride  on 
horses,  but  only  on  asses  and  colts.  Obviously  this  was  done  in  memory  of 
Christ's  journey  into  Jerusalem.  But  is  it  not  entirely  possible  that,  even 
when  the  letter  of  the  regulation  was  still  regarded,  the  spirit  might  have 
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been  violated  by  substituting  a  mare  for  a  horse,  especially  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  custom?  Once  the  phrase  became  current, 
its  modern  application  would  gradually  result  as  a  matter  of  course. 

Ghreat  engines  move  slowly.  Bacon  uses  the  phrase  in  the  following 
context : 

States  as  great  engines  move  slowly. — Advancemtnt  of  Learning,  Book  ii. 

The  idea  of  slowness  of  motion  in  large  bodies  recurs  in  the  adage  trans- 
lated by  Longfellow : 

Though  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding  small, 

Fr.  von  Logau  :  Sinngedichtg :  Retribution ; 

or,  as  George  Herbert  has  it, — 

God's  mills  grind  slow,  but  sure, 

yacula  Prudentum: 

the  Greek  originals  for  which  are, — 

*0^\  Btov  /AvAoi  aAtfov<r»  rh  Xtwrhv  oAcvpor. 

Oracula  Sibyiliana,  lib.  viii.,  I.  14. 

*0^c  tfcMf  aXimtvt  ^vAot,  aA^ov<rt  ic  Arvra. 

Lbutsch  and  ScHNBiDBWiN  I    Cor^us  Pareeniiogra^horum 
Gracorum,  vol   i.  p.  444 

Seztus  Empiricus  is  the  first  writer  who  has  presented  the  whole  of  the 
adage  cited  by  Plutarch  in  his  treatise  **  Concerning  such  whom  God  is  slow 
to  punish.*' 

Ghreatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number,  a  phrase  made  mem- 
orable by  Jeremy  Bentham,  who  used  it  as  the  touchstone  of  all  right  legisla- 
tion ana  the  true  object  of  virtue.  Bentham  acknowledges  that  the  phrase 
was  not  original.  "  Priestley,*'  he  says,  "  was  the  first  (unless  it  was  Beccaria) 
who  taught  my  lips  to  pronounce  this  sacred  truth, — that  the  greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number  is  the  foundation  of  morals  and  legislation.*'  It 
must  have  been  Beccaria,  for  the  phrase  is  found  in  the  Introduction  to  his 
**  Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punishments"  (1764),  and  does  not  occur  anywhere  in 
Priestley,  save  in  this  rudimentary  form :  **  The  good  and  happiness  of  the 
members,  that  is,  the  majority  ot  the  members,  of  any  state,  is  the  great 
standard  by  which  everything  relating  to  that  state  must  finally  be  deter- 
mined.** But  it  had  Ijeen  used  by  a  still  earlier  writer:  "The  moral  evil  or 
vice,**  says  Hutcheson  in  his  '*  Inquiry  concerning  Moral  Good  and  Evil,** 
Sect  3  (1720),  *'is  as  the  degree  of  misery  and  number  of  the  sufiferers,  so 
that  that  action  is  best  which  produces  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number." 

Mr.  A.  Hay  ward  said  of  Carlyle  that  his  great  aim  and  philosophy  of  life 
was  *'the  smallest  happiness  of  the  fewest  number;*'  and  another  well-known 
witticism  is  put  by  Lord  Lytton  into  the  mouth  of  Kenelm  Chillingly :  "The 
greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is  best  secured  by  a  prudent  con- 
sideration tor  Number  One.** 

Ghreenback,  an  Americanism  for  paper  money,  first  applied  to  the  cur- 
rency issued  during  the  civil  war,  which,  like  the  present  bank-notes  of  the 
United  States,  had  a  green  back.  Colonel  Edmond  Dick  Taylor  (i 802-1891) 
has  the  credit  of  suggesting  the  plan,  at  a  time  when  the  government's  credit 
with  Europe  was  exhausted,  when  the  Treasury  was  empty,  and  the  soldiers 
were  clamoring  for  money.  Lincoln,  in  a  letter  to  Taylor,  published  after  the 
Iatter*s  death  (iVJw  York  Tribune^  December  6,  1891),  gives  this  account  of 
the  origin  of  the  scheme : 

My  dbar  Colonbl  Dick, — I  have  long  determined  to  make  public  the  origin  of  the 
greenback,  and  tell  the  world  that  it  is  of  Dick  Taylor't  creation.    You  had  always  been 
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knew  not  whom  lo  Itml,  ih™  uid  1  in  my  tilmiily,  ■'  I  will  lend  for  ColpntI  Tuvlor;  bi 
will  know  whai  ID  da."    1  think  il  wu  in  Januaiy.  1B61,  on  or  aboul  the  i6lh,  thai  I  did  k> 

Slid  you,  '■  Why.  imie  Treuury  nolei  btiring  no  inlrrett,  printed  on  the  bat  banking 
paper.     Issue  enoueh  to  ply  off  the  iimy  eipenKi,  and  declare  i(  legal  lender." 

Chuc  Ihought  it  a  haurdous  ihing,  but  we  finally  accompliihed  il,  and  giie  10  ifae  people 

It  <i  due  (D  vou.  ibe  father  of  the  preieni  gmnfack,  thai  (he  people  ihuuld  know  it,  and 
I  take  great  pleaiure  in  making  it  known.  How  many  ilmei  have  I  Uu|hed  it  you  telling 
Be  plainly  thai  I  waa  too  laiy  to  be  anylhiDg  but  a  lawyer  T 

™"  ™X' Lisi:oui. 

Oiln  like  a  Cheshlxa  aaX,  a  proverbial  phrase  which  is  said  to  have 
originated  frum  Ihe  fact  that  Cheshire  i:hcescs  were  cotd-moulded  inlo  the 
sha|)e  of  a  cat,  bristles  being  inserted  lo  represent  the  whiskers.  Charles 
Iamb's  ingenious  theory  that  Cheshire  was  a  county  palatine,  and  that  the 
cats,  when  ihey  think  of*  it,  ate  so  tickled  that  (hey  cantiot  help  grinning,  it 
not  accepted  by  [ihilologisis. 

Oroft  a  nautical  term  for  spirits-and- water,  now  ^nerally  accepted  even  on 
shore.  Unlil  the  lime  of  Admiral  Vernon,  the  British  sailors  had  their  allow- 
ance of  brandy  or  rum  served  otit  to  them  unmixed  with  water.  This  plan 
was  found  to  be  attended  with  inconvenience  on  some  occasions  when  there 
was  a  shortage  in  the  brandy-locker.  The  admiral,  therefore,  ordered  that 
in  the  fleet  he  commanded  the  spirits  should  be  mixed  with  water  before  being 
passed  around  among  [he  men.  This  innovation  at  first  gave  great  offence  lo 
the  hardy  sailors,  who  had  been  used  to  laking  their  drinks  "  raw."  To  add  lo 
his  unpopularity,  the  admiral,  who  was  conscious  of  the  immense  responsi- 
bility that  rested  upon  him,  became  morose  and  gloomy,  often  walking  the 
decks  for  hours  withoul  speaking  or  looking  either  lo  the  right  or  lo  [he  left. 
In  these  tacilurn  moods  he  always  wore  an  immense  gro^ram  coat  thrown 
loosely  over  his  shoulders.  This  resulted  in  the  sailors  nicknaming  him  ■'  Old 
Grog."  and  Ihe  term  soon  came  to  be  applied  to  the  weak  mixture  slinlingly 
given  out  to  the  men  who  had  formerly  looked  for  a  regular  allowance  of 
"pure  stuff"  "Grog"  became  qtiile  popular  after  a  lime,  but  not  until  the 
great  original  had  gone  to  his  reward. 

Oronndllngs.  When  plays  were  performed  in  inn  yards,  or  iu  the  early 
theatres  that  were  built  on  the  same  plan,  the  spaces  under  the  galleries  were 
occupied  by  persons  of  Ihe  lower  class,  who  were  called  the  groundlings,  from 
their  standing  on  the  ground.     They  paid  a  penny  each  for  admission.     Ben 

{onson  (TSc  Caie  is  Alltred )  has,  "Give  me  the  penny — give  me  the  penny! 
care  not  for  the  gentleman,  let  me  have  i  good grinaid."    Hence  the  allusion 
when  Hamlet  cautions  the  players  not  lo  rant : 

uiten.  to  very  ragi,  to  i^it  the  ears  of  ihe  foundling!,  whn  hi  Ihe  nuw  put  ate  capable  of 

Omndy.  WLat  'will  Mrs.  Orundy  aay  ?  The  words  are  from  the 
play  of  Thomas  Morton.  "  Speed  the  Plough,"  Act  i.,  Sc.  I,  One  of  the  char- 
acters, Dame  Ashfield,  frequently  mentions  a  person  who,  like  Sairey  Gamp's 
Mrs.  Arris,  is  never  seen, — one  "Mis.  Grun<^,"  who  in  the  dame's  opinion 
would  seem  to  be  a  "  rural  oracle,"  for  she  often  refers  to  her  by  remarking, 
''  What  will  Mrs.  Grundy  say  V  whence  the  phrase  slipped  into  comi 
parlance. 

Mr.  Noah  M.  Ludlow,  of  SL  Louis,  an  old  American  actor  and  slage-a 
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ager,  whose  sphere  of  action  was  for  the  most  part  the  West  and  Southwestern 
States,  in  his  reminiscences  of  the  staee,  relates  an  incident  which  occurred 
at  Nashville  during  the  performance  ofthe  comedy  "  Speed  the  Plough,"  and 
which  is  curious,  even  though  we  cannot  agree  with  him  that  it  was  the  first 
time  that  the  name  of  ''  Mrs.  Grundy"  was  applied  to  public  opinion.  It 
so  happened  that  there  was  a  family  of  that  name  living  in  Nashville  at  the 
time,  that  of  Judge  Felix  Grundy.  Mrs.  Grundy,  his  wife,  mingled  with  the 
best  society  of  that  city,  and  was  highly  respected  ;  but,  being  a  member  of 
some  church  and  averse  to  the  practice  of  visiting  theatres,  she  was  not 
present  on  the  occasion  :  so  whenever  the  name  was  mentioned  there  was  a 
general  titter  and  a  laugh  through  the  audience.  This,  to  the  actors,  was  in- 
comprehensible, until  a  friend  explained  the  matter.  Judge  Grundy,  after 
Martin  Van  Buren's  election  to  the  Presidency,  was  made  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States. 

If  somebody  or  some  body  of  savants  would  write  the  history  of  the  harm  that  has  been 
done  in  the  world  by  people  who  believe  themselves  to  be  virtuous,  what  a  queer,  edifying 
book  it  would  be,  and  how  poor  oppressed  rogues  might  look  up  !  Who  bum  the  Protestants  ? 
— the  virtuous  Catholics,  to  be  sure.  Who  roast  the  Catholics  ? — the  virtuous  Reformers. 
Who  thinks  I  am  a  dangerous  character,  and  avoids  mc  at  the  club  ? — the  virtuous  Squaretoes. 
Who  scorns?  who  persecutes?  who  doesn't  forgive?— the  virtuous  Mrs.  Grundy.  She  re- 
members her  neighbor's  peccadilloes  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  and,  if  she  finds  a 
certain  man  fallen  in  her  path,  gathers  up  her  affrighted  garments  with  a  shriek,  for  fear  the 
muddy,  bleeding  wretch  should  contaminate  her,  and  basses  on. — Thackeray  :  Adventurer 
tif  Philip. 

The  world's  an  ugly  world.    Offend 

Good  people,  how  they  wrangle ! 
Their  manners  that  they  never  mend, — 

The  characters  they  mangle ! 
They  eat,  and  drink,  and  scneme,  and  plod,— 

They  go  to  church  on  Sunday ; 
And  many  are  afraid  of  God, — 

And  more  of  Mrs.  Grundy. 

Frxobrick  Lockbr  :  London  Lyrics. 

Ghiam,  Clearing  out  for.  In  the  height  of  the  Australian  gold-fever, 
ships  were  chartered  to  carry  passengers  to  Australia  without  having  return 
careoes  secured  to  them.  Thev  were  therefore  obliged  to  leave  MelI>ourne 
in  ballast  and  sail  in  search  of  homeward  freights.  But  the  custom-house 
regulations  reauired  that  on  clearing  outwards  some  port  of  destination  should 
be  named,  ana  it  became  the  habit  of  the  captains  to  name  Guam,  a  small 
island  in  the  group  of  the  Ladrones,  east  of  the  Philippines.  Hence  grew  a 
proverbial  expression,  used  mainly  by  sailors,  "  To  clear  out  for  Guam,"  />., 
to  be  bound  for  anywhere,  to  start  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  to  embark  in  an 
enterprise  without  counting  results. 

Guard  dies,  but  never  Burvendeni  ("La  garde  meurt  et  ne  se  rend 
pas").  These  famous  words,  persistently  attributed  to  General  Cambronne 
as  his  answer  when  the  remnant  of  the  Old  Guard  was  summoned  to  surren- 
der at  Waterloo,  were  as  persistently  denied  by  him.  He  strengthened  his 
denial  by  two  excellent  arguments  :  first,  he  did  not  die,  and  secondly,  he  did 
surrender.  Yet,  though  this  denial  was  repeated  at  a  public  banquet  held  at 
Nantes,  his  native  town,  in  1835,  the  mot  was  subsequently  engraved  upon 
the  monument  erected  to  him  by  his  fellow-townsmen.  So  late  as  1862  a 
grenadier  a  survivor  of  Waterloo  swore  before  the  prefect  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Nord  that  he  had  heard  Cambronne  use  the  phrase  twice.  But 
General  A  lava,  who  was  present  when  Cambronne  surrendered  his  sword  to 
Colonel  Halkett,  declared  that  he  did  not  open  his  mouth,  save  to  ask  for  a 
surgeon  to  bind  up  his  wounds.  Victor  Hugo  has  another  version  of  the 
affair  in  "  Les  Miserables,"  CosetU^  xiv., — a  version  that  is  borne  out  by  the 
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following  anecdoLt.  When  pressed  by  a  prelt^r  woman  to  repeat  the  phraM 
he  really  did  use,  Cambroiine  replied,  "  Ma  foi,  madame,  jc  ne  sais  pas  au 
juste  cc  que  j'ai  dil  i  I'ufficier  anglais  qui  me  criait  de  me  rendce,  mais  ce 
qui  est  certain  est  qii'il  coniprenait  Ic  Francis,  ct  qu'il  m'a  repundu  matigc." 
The  bombastic  fabrication  was  due  lo  the  inventive  genius  of  Rougemunl,  a 
prolific  author  of  m^,  who,  two  davs  after  the  battle,  printed  it  in  L'  Ittdi- 
ftndant.  (tie  may  have  had  in  mind  the  authentic  reply  of  Ncy,  when  sum- 
muneil  lu  surrender  before  a  line  of  Russian  balleries,  on  the  retreat  from 
Moscow  :  "  A  marshal  of  France  never  surrenders.")  After  it  was  repudiated 
by  Cambronne  the  sons  of  General  Michel  laid  formal  claim  to  it  for  their 
father.  In  America  a  similar  phrase  has  more  historic  verisimilitude.  Just 
before  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  February,  1847,  Mr.  Crittenden,  having  gone 
(o  Santa  Anna's  head-quarlers  under  a  flag  of  truce,  was  told  that  if  General 
Taylor  would  surrender  he  would  be  protected.  "General  Taylor  never 
surrenders,"  was  the  reply. 

Onajda.  TTp,  Onarda,  and  at  them !  Alison  and  oiher  historians  assert 
that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  used  these  words  at  a  critical  moment  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  But  the  duke  himself  disclaimed  them  in  answer  tu  an 
inquiry  from  J,  W.  Cruker.  "  What  I  might  have  said,"  writes  Wellington, 
"  and  possibly  did  say,  was, '  Stajid  up.  Guards  !'  and  then  gave  the  curomanding 
oEBcers  the  order  to  attack.  My  common  practice  in  a  defensive  position  was 
to  attack  the  enemy  at  the  very  moment  at  which  he  was  about  to  attack  our 

OOMIS,  in  the  sense  of  "  think"  or  *'  believe,"  as  in  the  phrase  "  I  guess 
the  mail  has  arrived,"  etc,  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  gross  Americanism. 
But,  like  most  so-called  Americanisms,  it  is  simply  the  survival  of  an  old 
English  use  of  the  word,  which  was  formerly  in  excellent  repute,  as  may 
appear  from  the  following  extracts  : 

She,  giMMing  ihu  he  wai  >  girdener.— ?»*■  xx.  \%.  Wkklifft'l  Tram. 
Guoi  nghtly  of  ibingv  id  come. — Ralilgh. 

Ttiii  wdTuI  handc,  qnad  ihe, 
Vb  «toii£  ynoch  in  twkh  a  wcrkc  10  me. 

To  make  my  voundc  I^e  ynogh  1  guK.— Chaucu. 

Behiod  her  tui^k,  1  yBidc  Lang.  I  gueu.— lim. 

Richard  Grant  White  has  said.  "  If  there  be  two  words  for  the  use  of 
which,  more  than  any  others,  our  English  cousins  twit  us,  they  are  '  well,'  as 
an  interrogative  exclamation,  and  guist.  Milton  uses  both,  as  Shakespeare 
also  fiequentlv  does,  and  here  we  have  ihem  both  in  half  a  line.  Like  most 
of  those  woros  and  phrases  which  it  pleases  John  Bull  to  call  '  American- 
isms,' Ihcy  are  English  of  the  purest  and  best,  which  have  lived  here,  while 
they  have  died  out  in  the  mother  country ; 

StanUy.  Richmodd  b  on  (he  ku. 

K.  Kitk,  Then  Itt  him  link-uid  be  the  uu  on  him, 

While.]iveied  niugate  :— whit  dolh  he  there  t 

Xobody,  J  cueu,  wiU  think  k  too  much  — Lockx. 
Even  in  modern  England  we  hear  ofCarlyle,  speaking  of  Daniel  Webster, 
saying,"  I  guess  I  should  ill  like  to  be  that  man's  nigger."  (FkoIiDe:  Carlyltin 
iJmdort,  vol.  L  p.  141.)    But  this  may  have  been  an  imitation  of  Yankee  dialect. 
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Guillotliie,  the  name  of  the  instrument  used  in  France  for  capital  punish- 
ments, so  called  after  Joseph  Ignace  Guillotin,  who  helped  to  introduce  it,  but 
who,  in  spite  of  a  widely  disseminated  popular  error,  neither  invented  it  nor 
suffered  by  it.  The  error,  indeed,  is  a  fine  example  of  the  way  in  which 
poetic  justice  reconstructs  history.  He  who  makes  the  guillotine  shall  perish 
by  the  guillotine.  That  sounds  very  pretty.  And  the  warning  becomes  more 
efficacious  when  it  is  asserted,  as  popular  history  does  assert,  that  Guillotin 
was  the  very  first  victim  to  perish  by  the  guillotine.  Unfortunately  for  the 
accuracy  of  the  pretty  saying  and  the  pretty  st6ry,  the  guillotine  was  devised 
by  Dr.  Louis,  a  French  surgeon,  or,  rather,  adapted  by  him  from  instruments 
already  known,  and  the  original  model  was  constructed  after  his  directions 
by  one  Schmitt,  a  German  harpsichord-manufacturer.  The  idea  had  been 
borrowed  from  the  manaja^  a  rougher  sort  of  guillotine,  which  had  been  used 
in  Italy  for  centuries.  On  March  25,  1792,  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
National  Assembly  recommending  the  immediate  introduction  of  the  machine 
in  question  in  all  prisons  throughout  the  country.  The  invention  was  at  first 
called  the  LouisoHy  after  its  real  inventor.  Dr.  Guillotin,  who  had  instituted 
a  crusade  against  the  rack,  the  wheel,  the  rope,  and  the  stake, — all  of  which 
had  only  recently  been  abolished,  and  several  of  which,  notably  the  wheel, 
were  still  in  use  in  the  southern  provinces, — constantly  spoke  with  such  en- 
thusiasm of  Dr.  Louis's  apparatus  that  the  people  ended  by  giving  his  name 
to  it  and  crediting  to  him  the  invention.  On  April  25,  1792,  the  guillotine 
was  publicly  used  for  the  first  time,  and  beheaded  a  bandit  named  P^Iissier. 
During  the  Reign  of  Terror  this  identical  instrument  cut  off  the  heads  of  no 
less  than  eight  thousand  victims,  while  other  guillotines  in  other  towns  were 
also  kept  busy.  Sanson,  the  public  executioner  throughout  this  frightful 
period,  sold  the  original  guillotine  for  one  thousand  pounds  to  Curtius,  and 
he  in  turn  disposed  of  it  for  a  larger  sum  to  his  niece,  Madame  Tussaud. 
The  blade  which  decapitated  princes  and  nobles  is  still  to  be  seen  in  that 
amiable  lady's  Chamber  of  Horrors.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Guillotin  energetically 
but  vainly  protested  against  the  use  of  his  name  in  connection  with  the  now  in- 
famous machine.  When  he  died,  in  1814,  his  children,  imitating  Mohammed's 
action  in  regard  to  the  mountain,  obtained  permission  to  change  their  own 
name,  as  they  could  not  change  that  of  the  instrument. 


H. 

H,  the  eighth  letter  and  sixth  consonant  of  the  English  alphabet,  derived 
from  the  Phoenician  through  the  Greek  and  Latin,  though  in  the  Greek,  after 
a  series  of  changes,  it  was  finall)r  reduced  to  what  we  call  the  rough  breathing, 
now  usually  printed  '.  The  Latin  alphabet  received  it  much  as  it  appeared  m 
its  early  integrity  in  the  Greek,  its  value  being  kindred  to  that  of  our /I,  though 
weaker.  As  the  vernacular  forms  which  finally  issued  in  Old  French  and 
Italian  discarded  the  Latin  A,  the  Middle  English  words  derived  mediately 
firom  the  Latin  originally  dropped  the  h  also,  while  those  immediately  so 
derived  reUined  the  h.  But  in  later  Old  French  and  Middle  English,  clerical 
pedantry  sought  to  restore  the  Old  Latin  si>elling  wherever  known,  though 
without  the  restoration  of  the  pronunciation  in  any  case  in  French,  or  in  the 
case  of  the  oldest  and  most  familiar  words  in  English.  For  these  reasons 
the  pronunciation  and  even  the  orthography  of  words  whose  Latin  roots  com- 
menced with  h  have  been  exceedingly  wavering  and  uncertain,  and  though 
every  age  has  had  a  standard  of  usage  to  which  the  educated  few  have  adhered, 
the  many  have  been  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  their  individual  idiosyncrasies. 
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Yet  the  co-ordinating  hanil  of  time  has  been  at  work  even  here,  and  in  tlia 
dillecl  of  the  London  cockney  a  rate  aeems  to  have  finally  emer^d  thai  k  is 

dropped  wherever  it  should  be  pronounced,  and  inserted  wherever  it  is  super- 
Aaous.  Two  old  jests  will  illustrate  this  peculiarity  .-  first,  thai  of  the  maid- 
servant who,  being  asked  whether  her  name  was  Anna  or  Hannah,  replied, 
"  Anna,  ma'am :  Hailch,  Ha,  Hen,  Hen,  Ha,  Haitch,  'Anna ;"  and  that  of  the 
'Arry  who,  finding  himself  misunderstood,  explained  that  he  did  not  mean  the 
■"air  of  the  'ead,  but  the  hair  of  the  hatmospheTC." 

Mr.  Skeat  has  an  ingenious 'theory  to  offer,  viz.,  that  in  old  days  the  English 
k  being  strong  and  the  French  k  weak,  the  lower  classes  discovered  that  the 
letter  h  was  not  much  patronized  by  their  French -speaking  roasters,  and,  as 
J^ack  would  be  a  gentleman  "if  he  could  sjwak  French,"  they  attempted  to 
imitate  this  peculiarity  bv  suppressing  the  h  where  they  were  accustomed  to 
sound  it ;  but,  nature  lieing  too  strong  for  them,  they  were  driven  to  preserve 
their  k  from  destruction  by  sounding  it  in  words  which  had  no  right  to  ir,  and 
.hence  the  confused  resulL 
_  The  cockney  habit  has  been  a  fruitful  field  for  the  satirist,  as  in  this  quaint 
Utile  bit  of  anonymity  ; 

The  Letter  H's  Protest  to  the  Cockneys. 

Whercv  by  you  I  have  beon  drivFo 

From  'cHue,  trom  'ome,  from  'ope,  fTT>ra  'eavo^ 


And  b^  you'll  mend  your  Hdlocution. 
Mrs.  Crawford  is  said  to  have  written  one  line  of  her  "  Kathleen  Mavour- 
neen"  on  purpose  to  confound  the  cockney  warblers,  who  would  sing  it, — 

A  similar   difficulty  is  prepared   for   the   warblers   in   Moore's   "Ballad 
If  thoTc'i  pvnce  to  be  found  in  (br  world. 


I  parody  or  skit  upon  the  well-known 


m  tdDish«d  froin  'Eavcn.  cxpc'kd  from  on  '\^ 
hough  on  Ibn  Horb  I'm  daliiwd  to  grovel, 
I'erieeDinan'OuM,  tnan'Ut.uoian'OKl. 


Only  iooli.aiHl  you'll  Ke  in  IheHeye  HUppcai; 
Only  -Ark.  and  you'll  'Eu  me  juil  breathe  m  Ibe 

Nol?bil VM"Effc?,  bill  ptffiy ™S«.'""'    *' 
Oi  Hetemily  I'm  the  beginDiDg  t  and.  maik, 
Tbough  t  go«  noi  wiih  Noar.l'm  fini  in  the  Hu 
I'm  DOtrfn  -Eallh,  h»e  wilh  Fygic  do  power, 
1  din  in  a  monlh,  bul  comu  back  Id  a  Hour. 
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The  Nation  (vol.  li.  p.  501)  notices  an  English  reviler  of  America  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  who,  to  illustrate  the  depth  of  Yankee  vulgarity,  goes  so 
far  as  to  speak  of  "  the  ideous  Hamerican  abit  of  habusing  haitch."  But,  in 
very  truth,  the  dropping  and  the  misuse  of  the  aspirate  are  peculiar  to  England, 
and  Americans  have  never  been  guilty  of  either  offence. 


Habit  is  second  nature,  a  proverb  found  in  Montaigne, — "Essays," 
Book  iii.,  ch.  x., — and,  with  a  qualification,  in  Plutarch's  '*  Preservation  of 
Health :"" Custom  is  almost  second  nature."  Shakespeare,  in  "Two  Gen- 
tlemen of  Verona,"  says, — 

How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  t 

Act  v.,  Sc.  4 ; 
and  again, 

My  nature  b  subdued 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand. 

Sonnet  CXI, 

The  latter  finds  a  very  close  parallel  in  Chapman  : 

Each  natural  a^ent  works  but  to  this  end, — 
To  render  thut  it  works  on  like  itself. 

Butty  l/Amhcit,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  i. 

A  familiar  saw  says,  "  Habits  are  at  first  cobwebs,  then  cables," — a  figure 

thus  versified  by  Isaac  Williams  in  "  The  Baptistery  :" 

In  ways  and  thoughts  of  weakness  and  of  wrong, 
Threads  turn  to  cords,  and  cords  to  cables  strong. 

Image  /^,  Habitt  Moulding  Ckaint. 

But  long  before,  Ovid  had  said, — 

111  habits  gather  by  unseen  degrees, 

As  brooks  make  rivers,  rivers  run  to  seas. 

Drvdbn  :  Ovutt  Metamorphotet ^  Book  xv.,  I.  155, 

Analogues  could  be  quoted  almost  ad  libitum.  Here  are  some  of  the  most 
famous: 

The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senators. 
Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch  of  war 
My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down. 

Othello^  Act  i.,  Sc.  3. 

Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 

That  monster^  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat. 

Of  habits  devil,  b  angd  yet  in  this. 

Hamlet t  Act  i.,  Sc.  4. 

My  very  chains  and  I  grew  friends, 
So  mucn  a  long  communion  tends 
To  make  us  what  we  are ;  even  I 
R^ained  my  freedom  with  a  sigh. 

BvKON :  Pritoner  ^Chillon, 

There's  nothing  like  being  used  to  a  thing. 

Shbkioan  :  Tlu  Rivalt^  Act  v.,  Sc.  i. 

'Tis  nothing  when  you  are  used  to  it. 

Swift  :  Polite  Conversation ^  iii. 

Sydney  Smith  telh  a  story  of  a  gentleman  residing  in  Paris  who,  living 
very  unhappily  with  his  wife,  used,  for  twenty  years,  to  pass  his  evenings  at 
the  house  of  another  ladv  whose  society  he  greatly  enjoyed.  His  wife  died, 
and  all  his  friends  urged  nim  to  marry  the  lady  in  whose  society  he  had  Ixsen 
so  happy.  "  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  certainly  will  not ;  for  if  I  marry  her  I  shall 
not  know  where  to  spend  my  evenings." 

Haggis,  a  favorite  Scotch  dish,  made  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver  of  a 
sheep,  mixed  with  suet,  onions,  oatmeal,  salt,  and  pep|)er,  all  boiled  together 
in  a  bag.   To  be  poetically  perfect,  the  bag  should  be  the  stomach  of  a  sheep. 
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The  lianli,  u  every  one  kf»«  who  hu  ailendnl  >  Barm  «  CaledoniiB  dinaer.  ii  tbe 
utianil  diih  ol  Scotland  II  i>  10  Ihe  ion  of  the  mounutn  and  the  flood  whit  pork  tuli- 
■utrgeiJ  in  bc>S3  i<  to  Ihe  Boatoiiian.  or  pie  U  the  Piiritani  of  Nen  ETIglind.  Being  i  diih 
of  Celtic  ongin,  hi^  ii,  ol  couik.  ex[Aonve  in  iu  diancteT.  Tcnible  diuiier  ii  cenain 
toMkov  tbe  handllUE  of  haggii  without  previoum  training  or  acquiinti nee  with  iti  conforrne- 
tieu.  HeggiKt  have  been  known  to  explode,  eten  at  convivial  feaila,  and  cover  the  aatem- 
bltd  gdeus  with  hot.  deiiccated  Riuiiu  of  vjiioui  kindi.  In  Iu  naiuni  lUle  it  ii  not  10 
dan^roin  at  the  triih  eiplo^ive,  dypanlie^  It  will  blow  a  mm  up,  however,  unleu  accom- 
panied by  a  myitcriotu  Highland  liquid  nf  a  fiery  character,  called  a  *'  dram,"  btit  it  don 
not  neceaaaiiiy  caiue  the  victita'a  entire  ditmembenncfit  or  totaJ  aiiDihUaiwn.    He  may  live 


id  1»aqty  diawt  ua  wi 


ni>* 

*<J 

^ISoSh 

re^is. 

^H-aSIXS'^J.^rel.; 

:5!^ 

Hair-pill,  humorous  American  for  a  man,  used  only  in  the  phrase  "Tiiat'^ 
the  sort  of  a  hair-pin  I  am."  Just  as  Shakespeare  makes  FalstilT  spealt  of 
a  thin  tnan  as  a  Toiked  radish,  so  Americans  fancy  a  resemblance  between  i 
doiibie-lined  hair-pin  and  the  human  figure.  The  phrase  first  became  popu- 
lar about  iSSa 

Ay,  that  ii  juit  the  hair-pan 

And'he're  ia  twenty  dollan ' 
I've  brought  to  pay  my  fine. 


Why,  then  beware  of  tonn. 

Halcyon  Days,  a  name  given  by  (he  ancients  lo  the  seven  days  pre 

ceding  and  the  seven  dap  foHoiwing  the  winter  solstice,  the  shortest  day  of  the 
year.  According  to  Pliny  and  others,  this  was  the  period  which  the  halcyons 
or  kingfishers  elected  for  incubatiuti,  building  floating  nests  upon  Ihe  water 
in  the  liTSI  week  and  laying  their  eggs  in  the  second, — their  choice  being  dic- 
tated by  the  fact  thai  this  period  was  generally  remarkable  for  its  calm  fair 
weather,  though  in  the  middle  of  December. 

Montaigne  accepts  this  Table  as  a  matter  of  experience  : 

That  which  leameii  byeiperience  know,  and  patticnlarly  in  Ihe  Sicilian  Sea.  of  the  oiuiUty 
of  Ihe  halcyon,  lutpaiiei  all  humm  thought.  Of  what  kind  of  animal  ha>  nature  even  lo 
much  honored  the  hinht  The  poeti.  Indeed.  lay  that  one  only  iilaad,  Deloa,  which  wai 
tKtbre  a  floating  Uland,  wu  fixed  for  the  aervic*  of  LatDna'a  coudiement;   but  God  haa 
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ordered  that  the  whole  ocean  should  be  stayed,  made  stable,  and  smooth  without  waves, 
without  winds,  or  rain,  whilst  the  halcyon  produces  her  young,  so  that  by  her  privilege  we 
have  seven  days  and  seven  nights  in  the  very  heart  of  winter  wherein  we  may  sail  without 
danger. 

Dryden  thus  alludes  to  the  notion  : 

Amidst  our  arms  as  quiet  you  shall  be 
As  halcyons  brooding  on  a  winter's  sea. 

And  Keats,  in  "Endymion/'  has  the  beautiful  figure, — 

O  magic  Sleep !  O  comfortable  bird  I 

That  broodest  o'er  the  troubled  sea  of  the  mind 

Till  all  is  hushed  and  smooth. 

Greek  myth  relates  that  Alcyone,  or  Halcyone,  daughter  of  iEolus,  married 
Ceyx,  who  was  drowned  on  his  way  to  consult  the  oracle.  Alcyone,  ap- 
prised of  his  death  in  a  dream,  threw  herself  into  the  sea,  and  she  and  her 
husband  were  both  changed  into  kingfishers  by  the  gods,  who  further  decreed 
that  the  sea  should  forever  after  remain  still  while  these  birds  built  their 
nests  upon  it. 

More  than  this,  the  kingfisher  was  supposed  to  possess  many  virtues.  Its 
dried  body  would  avert  thunder-bolts,  and  if  kept  in  a  wardrobe  would  pre- 
serve from  moths  the  woollen  stuffs  laid  therein.  A  development  of  the 
ancient  fable  in  the  Roman  mythology  assigned  to  the  bird  the  power  of 
quelling  storms,  and  to  this  day  in  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  the 
natives  regard  it  with  religious  veneration,  while  Shakespeare  and  other 
writers  make  repeated  allusions  to  the  once  popular  notion  that  if  the  stuffed 
skin  of  a  halcyon  were  hung  up  by  a  thread  to  the  ceiling  of  a  chamber,  in 
swin^ng  it  would  point  with  its  Dili  to  the  quarter  whence  the  wind  was 
blowing : 

How  sunds  the  wind  ? 

Into  what  comer  peers  my  halcyon's  bill  T 

Marlowb:  The  Jew  of  Malta, 

Or  as  a  halcyon  with  her  turning  breast 
Demonstrates  wind  fit>m  wind,  and  east  from  west. 

Stovbr  :  Life  and  Dtath  of  Cardinal  WoUey. 

In  popular  parlance,  the  term  halcyon  dajrs  means  any  period  of  rest  and 
rejoicmg.  Conkling^s  famous  phrase,  *'a  halcyon  and  vociferous  occasion," 
has  also  passed  into  the  currency  of  daily  speech. 

Half  is  more  than  the  whole.  (Nttt/m*  o{}U  loaaiv  dot,)  -nTJkw  fifiusv  navroc. 
Hesiod:  Works  and DaySy  Book  v.,  1.  40.)  This  is  what  Hesiod  said  to  his 
brother  Perseus,  when  he  wished  to  settled  the  dispute  over  their  inheritance 
without  going  to  law.  He  meant  that  one-half,  taken  immediately,  was  better 
than  the  whole  would  be  after  deducting  the  expense  and  waste  implied  by  litiga- 
tion. The  remark,  however,  has  a  very  wide  signification :  thus,  an  embarras 
de  richesses  is  far  less  profitable  than  a  sufficiency ;  a  large  estate  to  one  who 
cannot  manage  it  is  impoverishing ;  a  man  will  be  poorer  if  with  increase  of 
wealth  his  increase  of  expenditure  is  larger  in  proportion. 

Unhappy  they  to  whom  God  has  not  revealed, 
By  a  strong  hght  which  must  their  sense  control, 
That  half  a  great  estate's  more  than  the  whole. 

CowLBY :  Essays  in  kersif  and  Prose ^  No.  iv. 

Half-Breeds.  A  nickname  originally  applied  derisively  to  certain  Repub- 
licans in  the  State  of  New  York,  by  the  partisans  of  Senator  Roscoe  Conk- 
ling.  In  the  bitter  contest  over  the  United  States  Senatorship  in  1881  to  fill 
the  vacancies  caused  by  the  resignation  of  the  two  New  York  Senators  from 
that  body,  and  when  Cfonkling  was  seeking  a  re-election  as  an  endorsement 
and  vindication,  the  waverers  were  called  "  Half-Brceds,"  as  contradistin- 
guished from  **  Stalwarts*'  {q,  v.). 
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Half-past  kisBing-time,  a  rough-and-ready  repartee,  often  jocularly  made 
by  a  man  to  one  of  the  opposite  sex  when  asked  what  time  it  is.  It  may  have 
arisen  from,  and  may  have  suggested,  the  song  of  which  the  following  is  a 
stanza : 

It's  half-past  kissing-time,  and  time  to  kiss  again. 

For  time  is  always  on  the  move,  and  ne'er  will  still  remain ; 

No  matter  what  the  hour  is,  you  may  rely  on  this  : 

It's  always  half-past  kissing-time,  and  always  time  to  kiss. 

G.  Anthony  :  Ballad, 

Half-seas-over,  a  nautical  euphemism  for  "  drunk,"  **  intoxicated,'*  which 
has  been  generally  accepted  into  the  language.  An  attempted  explanation  of 
Wilberforce's  is  recorded  by  Green  in  his  "  Life  of  Wilberforce :"  **  I  have 
often  heard  that  sailors  in  a  voyage  will  drink  '  friends  astern*  till  they  are 
half-way  over,  then  '  friends  ahead.' "  The  inference  is  that  by  the  time  the 
sailors  nad  gone  half  the  distance  some  of  them  would  be  full.  But  sailors 
are  carefully  guarded  from  drunkenness  during  a  voyage. 

During  the  trial  of  a  case  of  collision  between  two  ships  at  sea,  a  sailor  testified  that  at  the 
dme  specified  he  was  sunding  **  abaft  the  binnacle."  Mansfield  asked  him  where  the  binna- 
cle was ;  at  which  the  witness,  who  had  been  taking  a  large  share  of  grog  before  coming  into 
court,  exclaimed,  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  present, "  A  pretty  fellow  to  be  a  judge,  who 
does  not  know  where  abaft  the  binnacle  is  I"  Lord  Mansfield  replied,  without  threatening  to 
commit  him  for  contempt,  "  Well,  my  friend,  fit  me  for  my  office  by  telling  me  where  abaft 
the  binnacle  is :  you  have  already  shown  me  the  meaning  of  half-seas-over." — Campbbll  : 
U/t  of  Lard  Mansfieid. 

Half-Way  Covenant.  A  name  familiarly  given  to  a  compromise  measure 
adopted  at  a  general  council  held  at  Boston  in  the  early  days  of  the  Congre- 
gational churches  in  New  England.  By  this  measure  the  earlier  rule  was 
relaxed  by  which,  in  addition  to  baptism  as  a  first  condition  of  membership, 
each  person  was  required,  on  coming  to  years  of  discretion,  to  give  proof  of 
repentance  from  sin  and  faith  in  Christ.  As  civil  rights  and  political  privileges 
were  in  a  large  measure  involved  in  membership,  the  stricter  rule  constituted 
a  substantial  grievance.  The  new  rule  admitted  all  baptized  persons  to  all 
privileges  of  membership  except  Holy  Communion,  provided  their  conduct 
of  life  was  not  openly  bad.  In  course  of  time,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
preaching  of  Whitefield,  the  "  Half- Way  Covenant"  was  practically  abandoned. 

Hall-mark.  The  official  stamp  formerly  affixed  to  gold  and  silver  articles 
by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company  in  Englancl,  to  attest  their  purity.  '*  Hall- 
marks'* are  now  stamped  on  articles  manufactured  of  gold  or  silver  by  the 
assay  offices,  and  the  office  for  each  district  has  a  distinct  device.  Thus,  the 
hall-mark  for  London  is  a  leopard's  head ;  Birmingham,  an  anchor ;  Chester, 
three  wheat-sheaves  or  a  dagger ;  Exeter,  a  castle  with  two  wings ;  York,  five 
lions  and  a  cross ;  Sheffield,  a  crown ;  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  three  castles ; 
Edinburgh,  a  thistle,  or  castle,  and  lion  ;  Glasgow,  a  tree  and  a  salmon  with 
a  ring  in  its  mouth  ;  Dublin,  a  harp,  or  the  figure  of  Hibernia,  etc  Besides  these 
devices  showing  where  the  assay  was  made,  there  are  other  marks  indicating 
the  purity  of  the  metal.  For  this  purpose  gold  is  compared  with  a  given 
standard  of  pure  gold,  which  is  divided  into  twenty- four  parts,  called  carats. 
Thus,  "  9/375"  signifies  that  nine  twenty-fourths  ot  the  weight  of  the  article 
are  pure  gold  ;  "  12/5"  is  twelve  carats  nne ;  "  15/625"  is  fifteen  carats  fine  ;  a 
crown  ana  the  figures  18  is  eighteen  carats  fine,  or  three-quarters  pure  gold  ; 
and  **  crown  22"  is  standard  for  the  coin  of  the  realm,  and  of  this  quality 
wedding-rings  are  usually  made. 

For  marking  silver  the  process  is  different :  the  carat  is  not  the  standard 
for  it,  as  it  is  for  gold,  but  its  relative  purity  is  expressed  by  the  number  of 
grains  of  pure  silver  in  the  ounce  of  alloy.  Two  qualities  of  silver  are  marked 
at  the  assay  offices :  the  one  contains  eleven  ounces  and  ten  pennyweights  of 
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pure  silver  to  the  pound  Troy ;  this  is  the  quality  called  "sterling,'*  generally 
used  by  silversmiths  ;  the  other  contains  eleven  ounces  and  two  pennyweights, 
which  IS  the  "  standard"  for  English  coin.  The  "  standard"  mark  for  England 
is  a  "  lion  passant ;"  for  Edinburgh,  a  thistle  ;  for  Glasgow,  a  "  lion  rampant ;" 
and  for  Ireland,  a  crowned  harp. 

Besides  these  marks,  there  is  a  letter  called  the  date-mark.  Only  twenty 
letters  are  used,  beginning  with  a,  omitting  y,  and  ending  with  v,  A  different 
letter  is  used  for  each  year ;  and  every  twenty  years,  when  the  number  is  ex- 
hausted, the  type  is  varied,  from  Roman  to  Gothic,  thence  to  Old  English, 
etc  Each  office  has  its  special  form  of  date-letter.  Thus,  the  London  oflBce 
from  1837  to  1856  employed  Old  English  capitals;  from  1857  to  1876,  Old 
English  small  letters ;  from  1876,  still  in  use,  Roman  capitals.  So  by  re- 
ferring to  a  table  the  exact  year  of  the  mark  can  be  discovered.  Lastly,  the 
head  of  the  reigning  sovereicpi  completes  the  marks. 

From  the  absolute  reliability  of  these  marks  the  expression  in  current 
phrase  **to  bear  the  hall-mark"  has  come  to  mean  genuine,  above  suspicion, 
and  is  applied  either  to  men  or  to  things. 

Hammer  of  Heretdca.  A  sobriquet  for  Pierre  d'Ailly,  a  noted  French 
cardinal  and  polemical  writer  (1350- 1425).  He  was  president  of  the  Council 
of  Constance,  at  which  John  Huss  was  condemned. 

The  same  name  was  applied  to  John  Faber  (died  1541),  a  native  of  Suabia 
and  a  Roman  Catholic  divine  of  celebrity.  One  of  his  works  bears  this  title, 
whence  the  appellation. 

Hampton  Roads  Conference.  A  meeting  on  board  a  vessel  in  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  February  3,  1865,  brought  about  by  Frank  P.  Blair  with  the  object 
of  effecting  a  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  North  and  South,  and  with 
a  view  towards  joint  action  to  enforce  the  Monroe  doctrine  against  the  French 
in  Mexico.  The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  North  were  Lincoln  and  Seward  ; 
on  the  part  of  the  South,  Stephens,  Campbell,  and  Hunter.  The  meeting  was 
without  result 


The  American  expressions  "  to  show  one's  hand,"  to  "  play  one's 
hand  for  all  it  is  worth,"  are  poker  terms,  the  hand  being  the  five  cards  dealt 
out  to  each  player.  Used  proverbially,  the  first  expression  means  to  give 
one's  self  away,  to  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  to  be  frank  and  open  ;  the  latter, 
to  make  the  most  of  one's  opportunities,  generally  used  in  a  bad  sense,  and 
applied  to  a  thoroughly  unscrupulous  person. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  the  negative  part  assigned  to  women  in  life  is  that  they  are  seldom 
forced  to  commit  themselves.  They  can,  if  they  choose,  remain  perfectly  pas.sive  while  a 
great  many  things  take  place  in  regard  to  them ;  they  need  not  account  for  what  they  do  not 
oo.  From  time  to  time  a  man  must  show  his  hand,  but,  save  for  one  supreme  exigency,  a 
woman  need  never  show  hers.  She  moves  in  mystery  as  long  as  she  likes,  and  mere  reticence 
in  her,  if  she  b  young  and  fair,  interprets  itself  as  good  sense  and  good  taste. — W.  D.  Howklls  : 
The  Lady  of  the  Aroostook. 


The  use  of  this  term  in  the  sense  of  artisans  has  its  justification 
in  the  figure  of  rhetoric  known  as  metonymy,  which  allows  the  most  signifi- 
cant part  to  be  put  for  the  whole.  In  the  case  of  a  laboring-man  the  hand, 
of  course,  performs  the  work,  and  is,  therefore,  the  most  important  member. 
Hypercriticism  might  urge  that  when  we  say  Mr.  X  employs  one  hundred 
hands,  meaning  one  hundred  workmen,  he  really  employs  double  that  number, 
as  one  hundred  workmen  would  have  two  hundred  hands.  But  popular  usage 
laughs  at  hypercriticism.  Similarly,  when  we  speak  of  "sails'*  no  one  pretends 
to  reckon  more  than  one  sail  to  each  vessel.  None  the  less,  a  nice  sense  of 
linguistic  congruity  recognizes  that  hands  is  one  of  those  words  which  must 
not  come  into  contact  or  close  relationship  with  other  words  which  may  sug- 
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gest  a  ludicrous  confusion  of  metaphor  and  fact.  Sir  Thomas  Fitzosbome 
furnishes  an  instance  of  what  should  be  avoided  in  his  Letters  (eighth  edition, 
1776,  ]).  115) :  **  An  honest  sailor  of  my  acquaintance,  a  captain  of  a  priva- 
teer, wrote  an  account  to  his  owners  of  an  engagement  in  which  he  had  the 
good  fortune,  he  told  them,  of  having  only  one  of  his  hands  shot  through  the 
nose." 

Handsome  Tlnglliihman.  John  Churchill,  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, was  noted  no  less  for  his  soldierly  ability  and  statesmanship  than 
for  his  handsome  person  and  the  charms  of  graceful  and  captivating  manners. 
The  French  troops  under  Turenne  called  him  U  bel  Anglais  (**  the  handsome 
Englishman").  Napoleon  said  of  Marlborough  that  his  was  about  the  greatest 
military  genius  the  world  has  produced. 

Handsome  is  that  handsome  does,  an  English  proverb,  the  comple- 
ment and  antithesis  of  *'  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters,"  for  it  might  be  para- 
phrased "Gold  may  be  gold  though  it  does  not  glitter."  In  the  form  given 
in  the  heading  it  appears  in  the  first  chapter  of  Goldsmith^s  '*  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field," and  may  be  verbally  original,  though  the  thought  had  long  before  been 
expressed  by  Chaucer : 

That  he  is  gentil  that  doth  gentil  dedis. 

Tkt  m/e  ^BeUkt  Tale,  I.  6752. 

Spenser  imitates  Chaucer : 

The  gentle  minde  by  gentle  deeds  is  knowne ; 
For  a  man  by  nothing  is  so  well  bewrayed 
As  by  his  manners. 

Faerie  Qmeene,  Book  vi..  Canto  iii.,  St.  i. 

Analogues  more  or  less  remote  may  be  found  in  the  following : 

Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins  the  soul. 

Pope  :  Ra^e  <fthe  Lock,  Canto  v.,  1.  34. 

A  fair  exterior  is  a  silent  recommendation. 

PuBLius  Strus  :  Maxim  207. 

And  many  poets  have  insisted  that  appearances  in  this  case  are  not  deceit- 
ful, for  he  that  is  handsome  must  handsome  do. 

There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple  : 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house. 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with  't. 

SuAKRSPBARB :  Tlu  Tempest,  Act  I.,  Sc  «. 

For  of  the  soule  the  bodie  forme  doth  take ; 
For  soule  is  forme,  and  doth  the  bodie  make. 

•  *  «  «  « 

For  all  that  faire  is,  is  by  nature  good ; 
That  is  a  signe  to  know  the  gentle  blood. 

Spknsbr  :  A  m  Hymne  in  Honour  o/Beautie. 

Handwriting  and  "Writezs.  "  What  do  you  think  of  my  becoming  an 
author  and  relying  for  support  upon  my  pen  r  says  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
in  a  letter  written  when  he  was  a  student  in  Bowdoin  College.  "  Indeed,  I 
think  the  illegibility  of  my  handwriting  is  very  author-like."  That  illegibility 
he  retained  all  his  life,  and  after  his  death  several  of  his  manuscripts  remained 
long  unpublished,  because  no  one  was  able  to  decipher  their  intricacies. 

But  there  maybe  some  question  as  to  his  adjective  of  *'  author-like."  Many 
writers  have  been  even  worse  scribes  than  Hawthorne  himself,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  many  whose  penmanship  is  remarkable  for  neatness  and 
beauty.  Among  living  authors,  Howells,  Holmes,  Bret  Harte,  Andrew  Lang, 
William  Norris,  Frederick  Locker,  and  George  Macdonald  write  hands  that 
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are  plain  and  legible  and  often  beautiful,  without  any  strongly  distinctive 
characteristics.  Among  the  authors  of  the  past,  Gray,  Moore,  Leigh  Hunt, 
Waiter  Scott,  and  Buchanan  Read  possessed  a  pleasing  running  hand  which 
also  failed  to  express  any  decided  individuality.  Longfellow's  handwriting 
was  a  bold,  frank  back-hand.  Bryant's  was  aggressive  and  pleasing  to  the  eye, 
but  had  no  poetical  characteristics  ;  and  Keats's  was  rather  too  clerical  for  the 
most  dainty  of  modern  poets. 

Thackeray's  penmanship  was  marvellously  neat,  but  so  small  that  it  could 
not  always  be  read  with  comfort  by  any  but  microscopic  eyes.  He  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  if  all  other  methods  of  livelihood  were  to  fail  him  he  would 
undertake  to  write  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  his  thumb-nail.  Charles  Dickens's 
writing  was  much  less  beautiful,  but  almost  equally  minute,  and  his  habit  of 
writing  with  blue  ink  upon  blue  paper,  with  frequent  interlineations  and  cross- 
lines,  made  his  copy  a  burden  alike  to  com|X)sitor  and  proof-reader.  Douglas 
Jerrold  was, an  offender  of  the  same  sort  He  jotted  down  his  jokes  upon  little 
slips  of  blue  paper  in  tetters  smaller  than  the  type  in  which  they  were  pres- 
ently to  be  set  Captain  Marryat's  handwriting  was  so  fine  that  whenever  the 
copyist  rested  from  his  labors  he  was  obliged  to  stick  a  pin  where  he  left  off, 
in  order  to  find  the  place  again.  Charlotte  Bronte's  handwriting  appeared  to 
have  been  traced  with  a  needle.  Other  experts  in  microscopic  penmanship 
are  the  English  novelists  R.  D.  Blackmore  and  William  Black,  who  write  tiny 
characters  that  are  almost  undecipherable  at  first  sight,  and  the  Americans 
George  Cable  and  Julian  Hawthorne.  The  latter  forms  his  letters  with  care 
and  precision,  but  they  are  almost  infinitesimal  in  size. 

Nothing  is  more  noticeable  than  the  difference  between  the  hands  of  those 
who  seem  satisfied  with  their  words,  who  seem  to  find  pleasure  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  express  their  thoughts,  and  the  hands  of  those  who  are  dis- 
satisfied with  their  words  and  are  disposed  to  torture  language  until  it  expresses 
something  more  or  something  less.  Mathematicians,  as  a  rule,  write  untidy, 
scrambling  hands,  because  their  thought  so  constantly  distances  their  powers 
of  expression  in  words  or  symbols  that  they  grow  careless  in  their  attempt  to 
keep  pace  with  it  Lawyers,  on  the  other  hand,  usually  write  a  precise  and 
orderly  hand,  because  they  are  fond  of  verbiage  and  are  accustomed  to  em- 
ploy more  words  than  are  necessary  to  express  their  thought  Fluent  writers 
like  Anthony  Trollope  or  Professor  Tyndall  write  an  easy  running  hand,  but 
poets  like  Swinburne,  Tennyson,  or  Browning  seem  to  throw  over  the  words 
they  write  shadows  of  dissatisfaction  that  they  express  something  more  or 
something  less,  or  at  all  events  something  different,  as  though  words  were  a 
wrong  to  their  soul  and  a  sort  of  parody  on  the  true  expressiveness  of  sound. 
Carlyle  reconstructs  with  pen  and  gall  what  his  mind  and  eyes  have  seen,  and 
in  his  patient  but  crabbed  and  oddly-emphasized  handwriting  much  of  his 
temperament  may  be  read.  "  Eccentric  and  spiteful  little  flourishes,"  says 
one  of  his  friends,  '*  dart  about  his  manuscript  in  various  odd  ways,  sometimes 
evidently  intended  as  a  cross  to  a  /,  but  constantly  recoiling  in  an  absurd 
fashion,  as  if  attempting  a  calligraphical  summersault,  and  destroying  the 
entire  word  from  which  they  sprung.  Some  letters  slope  in  one  way  and 
some  another,  some  are  halt,  maimed,  and  crippled,  and  all  are  blind."  Car- 
lyle was  himself  highly  amused  at  a  story  toid  by  his  London  publishers.  A 
Scotch  compositor  haa  just  been  added  to  the  force  of  their  printers  on  the 
strength  of  a  recommendation  from  the  Edinburgh  Review.  His  first  "  take" 
was  some  of  Carlyle's  manuscript  "  What  I  have  you  got  that  man  here  ?" 
he  fairly  roared  **  I  fled  from  Scotland  to  get  away  from  him  !"  Balzac's 
copy  was  even  worse  ;  few  printers  could  read  it,  ana  those  who  could  made 
an  express  stipulation  with  their  employer  to  work  at  it  only  one  hour  at  a 
time.     Even  after  the  hieroglyphics  haa  been  translated  into  print,  the  proof- 
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iheeta  came  back  more  illegible  ihan  the  original  copy.  A  French  writer 
describes  them  as  sending  uul  From  each  printed  word  a  dash  of  ink  like  a 
rocket,  finally  breaking  into  a  fiery  ring  of  phrases,  epilhels,  and   nouns. 


were  welt  stamped  out  and  the  new  recmils  pushed  forward  in  anything  but 
good  order."  Hugo's  manuscript  has  also  been  compared  to  a  sheet  of  music 
m  which  numerous  blots  look  the  place  of  crotchets  and  quavers. 

Byron  was  nearly  as  bad.  His  handwriting  was  a  mere  scrawl,  and  his 
additions  in  the  proof  were  generally  greater  Ihan  the  original  texL  To  one 
poem,  which  contained  only  four  hundred  lines  in  the  first  drauchi,  one  thou- 
sand were  added  in  proofs.  Dean  Stanley,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  was 
invited  by  a  New  York  magaiine  to  contribute  an  article  on  some  timely  topic 
A  iHper  was  promptly  written  and  duly  received,  but  the  editor,  to  his  great 
consternation,  could  not  read  it  himself,  and  found  it  undedpher.ible  by  the 
most  expert  printers.  Finally  the  editor  was  obliged  to  return  the  manu- 
ictipt  to  England  to  be  re-written,  and  then  the  timeliness  of  the  subject 
had  evaporated. 

Sometimes,  however,  even  the  writer  himself  cannot  read  what  he  has 
written.  We  are  told  of  Jules  Janin,  for  instance,  that  when  a  reckless  com- 
positor came  to  him  and  besought  him  to  decipher  some  pages  of  his  own 
manuscript,  the  great  man  replied  that  he  would  rather  re-write  than  attempt 
to  read  over  again  what  he  had  once  written. 

Lord  Eldon  told  George  IV.  that  the  greatest  lawyer  in  England  Could 
neither  walk,  speak,  noi  write.  This  legal  luminary  was  Mr.  Bell,  a  cripple, 
who  had  great  difficulty  in  pulling  his  ideas  into  speech,  and  had  succeeded  in 
hitting  upon  three  different  methods,  all  equally  original,  of  putting  them  upon 
paper, — one  being  intelligible  to  himself,  but  worse  than  Greek  to  his  clerk ; 
another,  which  his  clerk  could,  but  he  himself  could  not,  decipher ;  and  a 
third,  which  neither  he,  his  clerk,  nor  any  one  else  could  comprehend. 

"  I  must  decline  reading  mv  own  handwriting  twenty- four  hours  after  I  have 
written  it,"  said  Sydney  Smith  ;  adding,  '*  my  writing  is  as  if  a  swarm  of  ants, 
escaping  from  an  ink-bottle,  had  walked  over  a  sheet  of  paper  without  wi])ing 
their  legs."  But  he  insisted  that  Jeffrey's  was  []uite  as  bad,  and  once  wrote 
to  tell  the  arch-reviewer  that  he  had  tried  to  read  his  letter  from  left  to  right, 
and  Mrs.  Sydney  from  right  to  left,  but  neither  of  them  could  decipher  a  single 

Montaigne,  a  man  of  quality,  and  a  man  of  wit,  too,  owns  to  writing  so 
clomsilv  as  not  to  be  able  to  read  what  he  had  written.  This  apparently  arose 
as  much  from  carelessness  as  from  incompetence.  In  his  impatience,  he  sacri- 
ficed plainness  for  the  sake  of  speed,  lie  says.  "  I  always  write  my  tellers 
post,  and  so  precipitately  that,  though  1  write  an  intolerable  ill  hand,  1  rather 
choose  to  do  it  myself,  than  to  employ  another,  for  I  can  find  none  able  lo 
follow  me,  and  never  transcribe  any,  but  have  accustomed  the  great  ones  that 
know  me  to  endure  my  blots  and  dashes  upon  paper  without  fmd  or  margin." 
Oddly  enough,  when  Montaigne  did  employ  an  amanuensis  he  chose  as  bad 
a  writer  as  himself,  and  made  matters  rather  worse  than  better.  I»ng  after 
his  dealh.  the  manuscript  of  his  Italian  journal  was  discovered  in  a  worm- 
eaten  coffer  in  the  old  cliiteau  ;  but  one-third  of  the  journal  was  found  to  be 
in  the  handwriting  of  the  servant  who  acted  as  his  secretary,  and  that  portion 
was  almost  unirileriigible.  Ihanks  to  bad  writing  and  spelling  lo  match. 

Ids  Cases  says  of  Napoleon,  "  He  left  a  great  deal  for  the  copyists  to  do  i 
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he  was  their  torment ;  his  handwriting  actually  resembled  hieroglyphics,  and 
he  often  could  not  decipher  it  himself.  My  son  was  one  day  reading  to  him  a 
chapter  of  the  'Campaign  of  Italy :'  on  a  sudden  he  stopped  short,  unable  to 
make  out  the  writing.  *  The  little  blockhead/  said  the  Emperor,  *  cannot  read 
his  own  handwriting.'  *  It  is  not  mine,  Sire.'  *  And  whose,  then  ?'  *  Your 
majesty's.*  *  How  so,  you  little  rogue  ?  do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ?*  The 
Emperor  took  the  manuscript,  tried  a  long  while  to  read  it,  and  at  last  threw 
it  down,  saying,  *  He  is  right     I  cannot  tell  myself  what  is  written.'" 

It  is  said  that  Napoleon's  letters  from  Germany  to  Josephine  were  at  first 
taken  for  rough  maps  of  the  seat  of  war.  Rufus  Choate,  whose  signature  has 
been  aptly  compared  to  a  gridiron  struck  by  lightning,  was  equally  unfortunate. 
While  having  his  house  repaired,  he  had  promised  to  send  the  model  for  a 
carved  mantel-piece.  Failing  to  obtain  what  he  wanted,  he  wrote  to  his  work- 
man to  that  effect.  The  carpenter  eyed  the  missive  from  all  points  of  view, 
and  finally  decided  that  it  must  be  the  promised  plan  :  so  he  set  to  work  to 
fashion  what  must  have  been  the  most  original  mantel-piece  that  ever  orna- 
mented a  room.  Professor  Ticknor  once  told  Mr.  Choate  that  he  had  in  his 
possession  two  letters,  one  written  by  Manuel  the  Great  of  Portugal  in  15 12, 
the  other  by  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  a  few  years  earlier.  "These  letters 
strongly  resemble  your  notes  of  the  present  trial."  Choate  instantly  retorted, 
"  Remarkable  men  !  they  seem  to  have  been  much  in  advance  of  their  time  !" 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  can  hardly  be  considered  to  have  been  a  model  scribe, 
seeing  tnat  one  of  his  daughters  owned  that  her  three  guiding  rules  in  copying 
his  manuscript  were,  to  remember  that  if  a  letter  was  dotted,  it  was  not  an  i ; 
if  a  letter  was  crossed,  it  was  not  a  /;  and  if  a  word  began  with  a  capital 
letter,  it  did  not  begin  a  sentence. 

But  no  penman,  either  American  or  foreign,  could  have  been  worse  than 
Horace  Greeley.  "  Good  God  I"  said  a  new  compositor,  to  whom  a  "  take" 
of  the  editor's  copy  had  been  handed,  "if  Belshazzar  had  seen  this  writing  on 
the  wall,  he  would  have  been  more  terrified  than  he  was."  It  may  have  been 
this  very  man  of  whom  a  good  story  is  told.  Becoming  disgusted  with  his 
typographical  blunders,  Greeley  sent  a  note  up  to  the  foreman,  requesting  him 
to  discharge  the  man  at  once,  as  he  was  too  inefficient  a  workman  to  be  any 
longer  employed  on  the  Tribune.  The  foreman  obeyed  the  instructions  ;  but, 
before  leaving,  the  compositor  managed  to  get  possession  of  Greelev's  note. 
He  at  once  went  to  a  rival  office  and  applied  for  a  position,  showing  the  note 
as  a  letter  of  recommendation.  The  foreman  pored  long  and  earnestly  over 
the  crabbed  penmanship.  Finally  he  thought  he  saw  a  clue, — "  Oh,  I  see ! 
'good  and  efficient  compositor,  and  a  long  time  employed  on  the  Tribune^ 
Horace  Greeley,*" — ^and  immediately  set  him  to  work.  The  painter  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  bulletins  opce  received  a  notice  in  the  well-known  but 
ever-unintelligible  hieroglyphics,  intending  to  inform  the  public  that  thev  were 
to  seek  "  Entrance  on  Spruce  Street."  After  some  hours'  hard  study  and 
cogitation,  the  puzzled  man  of  the  brush,  in  sheer  desperation,  dashed  off,  in 
large  letters,  **  Editor's  on  a  Spree,"  and  posted  the  hilarious  announcement 
on  the  front  door  of  the  Tribune  office. 

Once  upon  a  tiine  Mr.  M.  B.  Castle,  of  Sandwich,  Illinois,  invited  Mr. 
Greeley  to  lecture.     To  this  the  following  reply  was  sent : 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  overworked,  and  growing  old.  I  shall  be  stxtv  next  February  third.  On 
the  whole,  it  seems  I  must  decline  to  lectiu«  henceforth,  except  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  if  I 
do  at  all.     I  cannot  promise  to  visit  Illinois  on  that  errand,— certainly  not  now. 

Yours,  Horace  Grbblby. 

M.  B.  Castlb,  Sandwich,  III. 

We  can  partly  imagine  the  great  efforts  made  by  the  lecture  committee  and 
others  to  decipher  Horace's  pot-hooks,  and  the  delight  which  they  must  have 
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inc,  '^  third  of  Fvbtuuy,"  mXtA  Icmu,  "  lixty 
uc  pofeCLly  ulilfdCIory.    At  y«i  ■urareH,  we  may  be  able  to  gel  yiju  aiher  rrngagvaiecb 
Ihil  iminnlLate  viciaity ;  IT  Hi,  vt  wLlTadvlK  yotl 

Vaun  ropectAilly.  M.  B.  Castll 

Greeley  wrole  as  follows  to  decline  an  invitaiion  of  the  Iowa  Press  Assi 


;rf; 


I  luiveioiittdlill  lo.-„..  

on  ire  thai,  wiih  (he  weight  of  yt  .  .  „  ,  _^ 

■  day's  joumey  Irom  hone. 

Out  uf  this,  the  recipients,  in  consullaliun  assembled,  maile, — 
I  have  WDOdered  All  Along  whether  jtoy  Muin  h*d  d«iied  tht  Kuidal  about  the  Prqideot 
could  move  with  eight  ttem.    If  eelinreblightrd,  dig  ihrm  c»rly.    Any  in»inu«tion  ih»t  brick 

The  Dtike  of  Wellingtun,  when  sitting  in  the  House  of  Lords,  received  a 
lelter  fri>tn  the  eminent  landscape -designer  and  great  authority  on  botanical 
matters,  J.  C.  Loudon.  The  duke  had  lost  sight  of  him  for  some  years,  ll 
wu  a  note  to  this  effect : 

Mv  LoKD  DuKI, — It  would  gtfttify  me  evtremcly  if  you  would  penult  mc  to  viut  Stmth- 
our    .rice  .      i         *^*°)i    j_g„j^,,_ 

The  Waterloo  beeches  were  trees  that  had  been  planted  immediately  after 
•he  battle  of  Waterloo,  as  a  memorial  of  the  great  fight  The  duke  read  the 
lelter  twice, — the  writing  of  which  was  not  very  clear, — and,  with  his  usual 
pr<>m|itness  and  politeness,  replied  aa  follows,  having  read  the  signature  as 
"C.  J.  London"  instead  of  "J.  C.  Loudon  :" 

fieldsaye.     Prmy  cc         "'  '    -----'.--'-  ■---         '    -■       » 


Voun,  mou  mdy. 

This  letter  was  received,  as  may  be  supposed,  i 
Bishop  of  London.  He  showed  it  to  the  Archlnshop  of  Canterbv 
i>ther  discreel  persons  ;  they  came  to  the  melancholy  conclusion  that  the  great 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  evidently  lost  his  senses.  The  Bishop  of  London 
(IJloinfield)  declared  that  he  had  not  written  to  the  duke  for  two  years,  and 
to  receive  this  extraordinary  intimaliun  puzzled  the  whole  bench  of  bishops. 
Explanations,  however,  uf  a  satisfactory  kind  followed,  and  the  friendship  i>f 
these  worthy  men  was  not  changed. 

General  Meigs  was  one  of  the  poorest  penmen  in  official  life,  and  to  one 
not  very  familiar  with  his  handwriting  it  was  simply  the  worst  sort  of  Greek 
in  the  world.  General  Sherman,  through  whose  bands  a  great  deal  of  Gen- 
eral Meigs's  official  correspondence  passed,  once  wrote  under  one  of  the 
latter's  endorsements,  "  I  heartily  concur  in  the  endorsement  of  the  Quarter- 
master-General,  but  I  don't  know  what  he  says." 

Dr.  Parr,  the  great  scholar,  thus  criticised  a  friend's  writing  : 

Hii  letter*  put  me  in  mind  of  tumult  aud  uurchy :  then  ii  Kdition  En  every  leuteace . 
■yllable  hat  no  longer  uy  coafidence  in  tyUable,  bm  diuolvc 
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alliance  with  the  succeeding  word.  A  page  of  his  epistle  looks  like  the  floor  of  a  eat  den- 
house  covered  with  old  crooked  nails  which  have  just  been  released  from  a  century's  durance 
in  a  brick  wall.  I  cannot  cast  my  eyes  on  his  characters  without  being  religious.  This  is  the 
only  good  effect  I  have  derived  m>m  his  writings  :  he  brings  into  my  mind  the  resurrection, 
and  paints  the  tumultuous  resuscitation  of  awakened  men  with  a  pencil  of  masterly  confusion. 

Yet  Dr.  Parr  was  himself  a  conspicuous  offender.  Sir  William  Jones  once 
wrote  a  letter  of  expostulation  to  him,  in  which  he  said,  **  To  speak  plainly 
with  you,  your  English  and  Latin  characters  are  so  badly  formed  that  I  have 
infinite  difficulty  to  read  your  letters,  and  have  abandoned  all  hopes  of 
deciphering  many  of  them.  Your  Greek  is  wholly  illegible :  it  is  perfect 
algebra." 

A  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College  received  one  day  a  note  from  Parr  to  say 
that  he  was  on  his  way  to  Oxford,  would  sup  with  nim  that  night,  and  would 
be  glad  to  have  "two  eggs"  (so  the  recipient  read  the  words)  got  ready  for  his 
supper.  Accordingly,  on  his  arrival,  the  two  eggs  were  served  up,  not  with- 
out formality,  to  the  hungry  doctor,  who  no  sooner  saw  them  than  he  flew 
into  a  violent  passion.     Instead  of  "two  eggs"  he  had  written  "lobsters." 

And  this  recalls  a  whole  cycle  of  stories  of  a  similar  nature.  A  hundred 
years  ago  Lord  Harry  Pawlett  was  paying  his  attentions  to  a  lady  who  per- 
suaded him  to  present  her  with  a  couple  of  monkeys.  Eager  to  oblige.  Lord 
Harry  applied  to  a  friend  in  the  East  for  the  animals.  Writing  in  a  bad  hand, 
and  spelling  two  "  too,"  the  word  was  mistaken  for  100  in  figures,  and  the 
nobleman  was  dismayed  when  he  received  a  letter  from  his  agent  with  the 
news  that  he  would  receive  fifty  monkeys  by  such  a  ship,  and  fifty  more  as 
soon  as  they  could  be  procureo.  But  this  joke  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
story  of  a  Virginia  planter,  a  century  earlier,  who  wrote  to  his  factor  in 
England  to  send  him  two  virtuous  young  women.  Through  the  same  mis- 
Apprehension  of  the  characters  forming  the  word  "two,"  the  factor  sent  him 
fifty  examples  of  the  softer  sex,  with  the  promise  of  fifty  more  as  soon  as  the 
number  of  volunteers  for  Virginia  could  be  made  up.  Sir  Edward  Vernay,  in 
a  letter  to  his  son  Ralph,  dated  January  19,  1635,  tells  the  following  story.  A 
London  merchant  wrote  to  his  factor  beyond  sea  to  send  him,  by  the  next  ship, 
2  or  3  apes.  He  forgot  the  r,  and  then  it  was  203  apes.  His  factor  sent  him 
fourscore,  with  the  promise  that  he  would  have  the  remainder  by  the  next 
vessel. 

The  following  jolly  letter  was  sent  to  the  eminent  and  accomplished  ex- 
president  of  the  American  Academy  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Pro- 
fessor El.  S.  Morse.  It  speaks  for  itself,  and  needs  no  comment  beyond  the 
plain  statement  that  in  truth  his  handwriting  is  not  to  be  lightly  dealt  with  : 

Mt  dbar  Mr.  Morsb, — It  was  very  pleasant  to  me  to  eet  a  letter  from  you  the  other  day. 
Perhaps  I  should  have  found  it  pleasanter  if  I  had  been  able  to  decipher  it.  I  don't  think  that 
I  mastered  anything  beyond  the  date  (which  I  knew)  and  the  signature  (which  1  guessed  at). 
There's  a  singular  and  perpetual  charm  in  a  letter  of  yours  :  it  never  grows  old ;  it  never  loses 
its  novelty.  One  can  say  to  one's  self  every  morning,  "  There's  that  letter  of  Morse's.  I 
haven't  read  it  yet.  I  think  I'll  take  another  shy  at  it  to-day,  and  maybe  I  shall  be  able  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  to  make  out  what  he  means  by  those  '  t's'  that  look  like  '  w's/  and 
those  '  i's'  that  haven't  any  eyebrows."  Other  letters  are  read,  and  thrown  away,  and  for- 
gotten ;  but  yours  are  kept  forever — unread.  One  of  them  will  last  a  reasonable  man  a  life- 
time. 

Admiringly  yours, 

T.  B.  Alorich. 

Equally  amusing  is  this  letter  from  the  poet  Hood  to  Lady  Georgiana  Ful- 
lerton,  wnich  forms  part  of  a  famous  autograph  collection  in  New  York  City  : 

My  dear  Madam, — I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Lock  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, which-  like  one  of  Bramah's,  effectually  defied  my  picking.  Like  Tonv  Lumpkin, 
I  felt  persuaded  there  was  something  in  the  letter,  but  I  could  not  make  it  out.  It  seemed  a 
Chinese  puzzle  done  in  English. 

}  thotight  at  first  that  I  had  obtained  some  new  incomprehensible  contributor  to  the  Comic 
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Hana  Ton  Rlppaeh.  This  is  the  Gerroin  MoTisieui  Nong-tong-paw, — 
i,e.,  some  one  asked  Tor  who  does  not  exist  Hans  is  German  for  Jack,  and 
Rippach  is  a  small  village  near  Leipsic.  A  German  student,  iii  a  merry 
humor,  calls  al  a  house  and  asks  for  Herr  Hans  von  Rippach,  just  as  an 
English  spark  asks  (or  Monsieur  Nong-toiig-paw.  A  similar  phrase  popular  at 
one  time  in  the  United  Stales  was,  "  Have  you  seen  Tom  Collins  F"  Another 
member  uf  the  same  family  is  Ihe  celebrated  "  Nick  Van  Stan"  of  Saxe'i 
poem,  and  still  another  is  uur  zoological  friend  the  Kangaioo  \q.  v.). 

Happj  bimtiaB-gTOauda.  the  Elysium  or  Paradise  of  the  Indian,  which 
he  hopes  to  find  in  the  next  world,  and  which  paints  itself  (o  his  mind's  eye 
as  a  praliie  chock  full  of  buffalo  and  other  game.  Hence  the  Indian's  favonle 
pony  was  killed  at  the  burying-ground  to  enjoy  an  eternity  of  sport  with  him, 
and  his  ritle.  pistol,  bow,  and  quiver  were  laid  beside  the  corpse.  The  phrase 
has  come  into  general  use  in  American  colloquial  speech  as  a  synonjme  for 
Kingdom  Come  or  other  facetious  name  for  heaven. 

Hard  mouor.  a  term  current  in  the  United  States  in  political  parlance, 
especially  during  the  second  half  of  the  decade  iSyo-lSSo,  1o  designate  spedc 
as  liislinguished  from  "soft  money,"  by  which  latter  was  understood  an  irre- 
deemable paper  currency  such  as  was  advocated  by  the  Grecnbackera. 

Hard  Shell,  Soft  Sb«Il,  in  American  speech,  terms  invented  to  desig- 
IB  development,  bul  by  a  figure 


of  s|)ecch  extended  so  as  lo  apply  lo  rigid,  unyielding  e. 

side,  and  flexible  liberality  on  the  other.    In  religion  the  leim  was  nrsi  appiiei 

to  the  two  wings  of  the  Baptist  Church.     In  pditics  a  conspicuous  early  in 


:e  of  the  application  of  the  terms,  in  vi^ue  from  1B4S  to  iSu, 
two  factions  of  the  Democratic  party  in  (he  Stale  of  New  York.  The 
tive  "  Hunkers"  \q.  v.)  received  the  name  of  "  Hards"  or  "  Hard  Shells,"  and 
Iheir  opponents,  the  "Barnburners,"  some  of  whom  betraved  a  leaning 
towards  the  reslriclion  of  ihe  institution  of  slavery,  were  called  "Softs"  or 
"  Soft  Shells." 

Hardly  ever.  One  of  the  happiest  hits  made  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
comic  opera  "  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore"  was  in  the  skilful  repclilion  of  the  words 
"  Hardly  ever,"  which  furnish  a  sort  of  ever-recurring  key-note  after  the  fol- 
lowing fashion, — where  the  captain  winds  up  his  own  praises  by  Ihe  splendid 
eulogium,— 

Caflam.  No,  never  1 
a^rmi.  Wh>t,  oererT 
Captain.  Well,  hmrdly  ever. 

Is  this  a  far-off  reminiscence  of  the  siory  of  the  French  ecclesiastic  who  was 

freatly  confused  by  the  honor  of  preaching  before  Louis  XIV.  P  During  his 
iscourse  he  had  occasion  to  say, "  We  all  must  die."  Then,  calching  breath, 
he  turned  in  a  complimentary  way  (o  Louis  and  added,  "  Nearly  all  of  tis." 

Something  faintly  similar  also  occurs  in  Shakespeare,  "  The  Winter's  Tale," 
Act  i.,  tic  z.     When  Hermione,  al  the  request  of  Leonles,  urges  Polixenes 
to  prolong  his  stay  with  them,  he  consents,  whereupon  Leontes  exclaims, — 
Hermione,  my  deor'tt,  thou  never  spokett 
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A  closer  parallel  may  be  found  in  a  pastoral  duet  included  in  **  The  Songs 
4nd  Ballads  sung  at  Vaux  Hall,"  1754,  which  runs  thus : 

Coilin.  Dear  Phillis,  sweet  girl,  be  now  kind  to  my  pain. 

Nor  suffer  me  longer  to  court  you  in  vain. 

And  I'll  love  you  sincerely  forever. 
PhUlit.  Ah,  Collin,  mv  heart  was  about  to  complv. 

But  what  my  hope  wishes  my  fears  will  deny ; 

I  can  never  be  yours. 
Collin,  What,  never? 

Phillit.  No,  never,  1  ne'er  can  be  yours. 
Collin.  Fye,  Phillis  !  how  can  you  still  trifle  with  love? 
Away  with  your  fears,  and  my  passion  approve. 
When  I  tell  you  I'll  love  you  forever. 
Phillis.  Fye,  Collin  !  how  can  you  still  tease  me  in  vain. 

When  I  told  you  before,  and  I  tell  you  again, 

I  can  never  m  yours  ? 
Collin.  What,  never?  (etc. J 

Collin.  Then  adieu  to  all  joy ;  my  heart  will  sure  break 
If  my  Phillis  denies  what  I  fondly  did  seek. 

I  can  never  be  happy,  no,  never. 
Phillis.  Then  away  with  my  doubts ;  I  will  fondly  believe 

That  Colhn  his  Phillis  will  never  deceive. 

That  Collin  will  love  me 
Collin.  Forever. 

Phillis.  You  never,  sure  never  will  leave  me. 
Collin.  No,  never. 

f  Phillis.  No,  never,  sure  never  will  leave  me. 
\  Collin.  No,  never  will  leave  you,  no,  never. 

When  the  "  Westminster  Play"  was  produced  during  the  run  of  "  Pinafore** 
the  following  "gag"  was  introduced  by  the  students  : 

Charinus.  Tu  pol  non  sobrius  es. 

Byrrhia.  Quid  ais  ? 

Non  ego  sobrius?    At  me  Teetotalicus  ordo 

Inter  discipulos  gaudet  habere  suos  : 

Lac  et  aquam  poto,  non  vini  turpe  venenum. 

Charinus.  Tu  nunquam  Bacchi  pocula  grata  bibis? 

Byrrhia.  Nunquam. 

SifH.  Quid?  nunquam? 

Byrrhta.  Vix  unquam. 


To  die  in  harness,  a  common  English  phrase,  meaning  to  die 
in  action,  to  die  with  one*s  armor  on,  harness  being  a  now  obsolescent  word 
for  armor :  thus,  "  Nicanor  lay  dead  in  his  harness"  (//.  Maccab.  xv.  28),  and 

At  least  we'll  die  with  harness  on  our  back. 

Macbeth^  Act  v.,  Sc.  5. 

A  more  recent  use  of  harness  in  this  sense  occurs  in  Macaulay's  *'  Lays  of 
Ancient  Rome :" 

And  with  his  harness  on  his  back 
Plunged  headlong  in  the  tide. 

Harry  of  the  "West,  a  sobriquet  g\\tr\  to  Henry  Clay  by  his  admirers. 

Where  had  been  General  Harrison  during  the  preceding  twelve  years,  the  period  of  bitter 
warfare  between  the  Jackson  party,  headed  by  the  obstinate,  sagacious,  indomitable  old  hero, 
and  the  opposition,  led  during  the  whole  period  by  the  eloquent,  the  ever- vigilant,  the  faithful 
Harry  of  tne  West  ?  Had  Harrison's  voice  ever  oeen  heard  durine  all  this  dark  and  trying 
period,  when  'midst  the  thickest  gloom  and  smoke  all  looked  up  to  Mr.  C^ay,  sure  that  he  was 
at  his  post  doing  the  duty  of  a  patriot,  and,  if  perchance  he  could  not  be  seen  amid  the  smoke 
and  din,  watching  for  hb  nodding  plume? — Sargent  :  Public  Men  ami  Events ^  ii.  95. 

Hartford  Convention,  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  several  of  the  New 
England  States  which  met  at  Hartford  in  Deceml>er,  1S14,  to  discuss  measures 
for  opposing  the  administration  of  President  Madison,  and  more  particularly 
directed  against  the  continuation  of  the  war  with  England.      It  has  been 
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charged  that  the  secession  of  the  New  England  States  was  mooted.  Peace 
being  aoon  after  proclaimed,  however,  nothing  resulted  from  the  deliberations. 
Haate  makes  waste,  an  English  proverb,  with  analogues  in  all  lan- 
guages. In  (his  form  it  is  found  first  in  literature  in  Hejwood's  "  Proverbs," 
Pari  i.,  chap.  it.     But  Chaucet  had  already  said, — 

lliu  miy  both  oerkcn  wd  ind  hutiLy  ; ' 
Thii  wol  be  tlDDc  u  Iduirr  pulilli. 

Th,  Mare*4uHti  Talt.  I.  5B5. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  a  reminiaccnce  of  Publius  Syrus,  "  Nothing  c: 


„  „  _  „       dityor 

of  beauty."    But  indeed  the  gist  of  the  matter  is  summed  up  irt  Angus 
favorite  maxim,  "  Feslina  lente"  ("  Make  haste  slowly"),     A  variant  of  the 
English  proverb  reads,  "The  more  haste,  the  less  speed." 

Hat.  Ob,  wbeie  did  yon  get  that  hat?  Of  all  articles  of  attire,  the 
hat  has  ever  been  moat  vulnerable  to  tidiculc.  Any  eccentricity  in  head-gear 
is  sure  to  draw  out  the  jeers  of  the  populace,  who  have  always  found  them- 
selves furnished  with  some  ready-made  bit  of  slang  to  complete  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  wearer.  Just  at  present  the  accepted  phrase  is,  "  Oh,  where  did 
you  get  thai  hat?"  which  is  the  first  line  of  a  popular  sung,  and  consequently 
admits  of  all  the  pervasive  charms  of  melody  to  heighten  its  efiecL  Some 
jreais  ago  there  was  current  an  objurgation  to  "Shoot  the  hat!"  Antiquarians 
explained  this  mystic  phrase  as  being  a  reminiscence  or  corruption  of  an 
antecedently  popular  jest  which  gradually  grew  obsolete  because  it  needed  the 
elaborate  machmery  of  two  interlocutors, — a  wily  jester  and  an  innocent 
victim.  The  jester  asked,  "  Haven't  you  beard  the  gun  f  and  when  the  other 
in  all  good  faith  iniiuired,  '*  What  gun  f  he  was  answered,  "  Why,  the  mayor" 
(or  "  the  Governor,    or  what  not)  "  has  called  in  that  haL" 

Now,  these  t»ts  of  popular  humor  are  curious  avatars  of  a  phrase  that  was 
in  vogue  in  the  time  of  our  fathers  at  least,  if  not  our  grandlathers ;  "  What 
a  shocking  bad  hati"  It  originated  in  Soulhwark,  had  a  great  tun  in  London, 
and  eventually  crossed  over  to  America,  where  it  retained  its  popularity  for 
many  years.  The  story  runs  that  in  a  holly-contested  election  for  the  borough 
of  Southwark  a  noted  hatter  was  one  of  the  candidates.  Being  a  shrewd 
laan  of  business,  he  recogniied  the  value  of  a  bribe  that  wore  no  obvious 
appearance  of  venality.  So  when  he  called  upon  or  met  a  voter  whose  hat 
was  either  out  of  the  style  or  a  trifle  worn,  he  would  invariably  salute  him 
with,  "  Oh,  what  a  shocking  bad  hat  you  have  on  1    Call  at  my  warehouse  and 

eu  shall  have  a  new  one."  But  he  repeated  this  invitation  so  often  that  it 
came  a  by-word ;  the  opposition  forces  caught  it  up,  and  at  the  hustings 
they  incited  the  crowd  to  keep  up  an  incessant  cry  of  "  What  a  shocking  hat !" 
during  the  whole  lime  that  the  enterprising  tradesman  was  addressing  them. 

Captain  Gronow,  however,  in  his  "  Recollections."  gives  another  origin.  He 
says  that  the  Duke  of  York,  second  son  of  George  IlL,  was  present  at  New- 
market one  day  in  1817  or  thereabouts,  surrounded  by  several  noblemen  and 
gentlemen,  when  a  little,  insignificant- looking  man  pushed  his  way  into  the 
tine,  offering  to  l>et  on  a  certain  horse.  The  duke's  curiosity  was  aroused, 
and  he  asked  who  the  stranger  was.  He  was  told  it  was  Lord  Wilpole. 
"Then  the  little  man  wears  a  shocking  bad  hat,"  was  his  only  co 

Whatever  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  it  caught  the  popular  fancy  a     

Whenever  a  man  appeared  in  public  with  a  hat  that  was  odd,  or  seedy,  or  out 
of  repair,  a  hundred  throats  would  take  up  the  cry,  "  Oh,  what  a  shocking  bad 
hat  I"     Happy  the  individual  who  bore  his  imexpected  honors  meekly-    Quick 
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to  recognize  any  signs  of  irritability,  loving  to  bait  a  poor  wretch  to  madness, 
the  crowd  would  rarely  confine  themselves  to  words.  They  were  only  too  likely 
to  snatch  the  offending  tile  from  the  head  of  the  obnoxious  wearer,  and  either 
trample  it  in  the  gutter  or  raise  it  on  a  stick,  amid  wild  shouts  of  laughter  and 
reiterations  of  the  favorite  phrase. 


A  good.  Dr.  Johnson  called  Dean  Bathurst  "  a  man  to  my  very 
heart's  content :  he  hated  a  fool,  and  he  hated  a  rogue,  and  he  hated  a  Whig ; 
he  was  a  very  good  hater."  When  Charles  James  Fox,  on  the  contrary,  was 
asked  concerning  a  certain  member  of  Parliament  who  was  at  once  irritating 
to  the  Whigs  by  his  virulence  and  tiresome  by  his  prolixity,  he  replied,  **  Ah, 
well,  I  am  a  bad  hater."  Keats  varied  the  phrase  when  he  said  of  Hazlitt, 
"  He  is  your  only  good  damner.  If  ever  I  am  damned,  I  should  like  to  be 
damned  by  him."  Perhaps  he  remembered  Selden*s  words  in  his  "  Table- 
Talk,"  "  to  preach  long,  loud,  and  damnation,  is  the  way  to  be  cried  up.  We 
love  a  man  that  damns  us,  and  we  run  after  him  again  to  save  us." 

13jbl\m  and  Caps.  The  names  of  two  political  factions  by  which  Sweden 
was  distracted  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  leaning  respectively 
towards  France  and  towards  Russia.  The  French  partisans  wore  a  Frencn 
chapeau  as  their  badge,  and  the  Russian  sympathizers  a  Russian  cap,  whence 
the  name.     Carlyle's  derivation  is  somewhat  different : 

"  Fashion  of  Hats/'  "  Fashion  of  Caps"  (that  b,  i>r]fA/-caps,  as  being  somnolent  and  dis- 
inclined to  France  and  war) ;  seldom  did  a  once  valiant,  far-shining  nation  sink  to  such  depths  I 

They  were  broken  up  and  the  use  of  their  names  prohibited  by  Gustavus 
III.  in  1771. 

Havoo,  To  cry.    Havoc  is  Anglo-Saxon  for  hawk,  and  originally  to  cry 

*'  havoc"  apparently  was  a  cry  of  encouragement,  in  falconry,  to  a  hawk  when 

loosed  upon  his  prey.    In  the  later  Middle  Ages  it  was  a  military  cry  to  general 

massacre  without  quarter. 

And  Caesar's  spirit,  raging  for  revenge, 
With  At^  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice. 
Cry  havoc,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war. 

yulius  Cttsar,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  x. 

The  cry  was  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  rei^n  of 
Richard  ll.  It  was  through  this  custom  and  cry  that  a  word  origmally 
meaning  a  falcon  came  to  mean  general  and  relentless  destruction. 

Ye  gods  t  what  havoc  does  ambition  make 
Among  your  works  t 

Addison  :  Cato,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  x. 

Hawk-Eye  State,  the  State  of  Iowa,  so  named  after  Hawk-Eye,  the 
famous  Indian  chief. 


(that  is  to  say,  rustics),  in  the  language  of  American  politics, 
a  nickname  for  farmers  or  their  representatives  and  delegates.  In  State 
legislatures  "  the  hay-seed  delegation"  is  a  term  applied  collectively  to  the 
representatives  of  the  rural  constituencies. 

EUiy-ward,  or  EUiy-^iTardeii  (i>.,  hedge-guard),  the  name  of  the  officer 
in  many  American  townships  whose  duty  it  is  to  impound  and  keep  stray 
cattle  until  they  are  redeemed  by  their  owners.  The  name  is  of  ancient  origin, 
and  was  doubtless  brought  over  with  them  by  the  early  colonists.  It  is  found 
with  cognate  words  such  as  •*  fence-ward,"  "  hedge-ward,"  etc.,  in  old  English 
records,  sometimes  occurring  as  haward.    An  etymology  of  the  word,  note- 
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wurihf  merely  for  its  absurdity,  is  that  which  derives  the  title  of  this  official 
(tom  his  supposed  duty  or  driving  the  cattle  hayward,  i.t.,  in  the  direction  of 
hi,y. 

He's  nil  right  I  originated  as  a  term  of  reproach  against  the  Presidential 
candidate  of  the  Proliibitionists  in  1SU4.  He  liad  been  a  Repiibtican  party 
leader,  and,  as  the  only  effect  of  his  candidature  was  to  draw  off  a  portion  of 
the  Republican  vote,  he  was  roundly  denounced  by  his  former  aj 
They  started  the  Cry,  •'  Whal  is  the  matter  with  St.  John  ?"  The  a 
this  was,  "Oh,  he's  all  right!"  This  wan  accompanied  with  a  significant 
shake  of  the  head,  which  was  meant  to  imply  that  the  Democratic  barrel  had 
been  tapped  fur  St.  John,  and  that  he  was  abun<)antly  supplied  with  lucre 
and  liquid  refreshments.  The  Prohibitionists  adupteil  the  cry,  and  used  it 
during  the  canvass  in  1S84.  When  their  conventionmet  at  Indianapolis  in 
May,  1SS8,  with  mote  than  one  thousand  delegates  and  three  times  that  many 
of  their  party  friends  In  attendance.  St.  John  was  one  of  the  strong  men,  and 
he  was  made  the  permanent  chairman.  At  his  first  appearance  upon  the 
crowded  convention  platform,  a  chorus  of  voices  cried  out,  "  What's  the  nut- 
ter with  St.  John  Y"  The  answering  shout  from  the  multitude  came  like  a 
tornado,  "  He's  all  right !"  and  that  was  St  John's  welcome  by  the  Prohibi- 
tionists. 

H«ad.  In  American  slang,  a  man  is  said  to  suffer  from  the  big  head  or 
swelled  head  when  he  has  an  immense  idea  of  his  own  importance.  The 
phrase  probably  arose  on  the  prairies,  where  the  big-head  is  a  peculiar  cattle- 
disease,  characterized  by  a  swelling  of  the  head.  The  matutinal  headache 
after  a  debauch  is  also  dubbed  a  head,  or  a  swelled  head,  and  is  humorously 
supposed  tu  be  attended  with  a  distention  of  the  cerebellum.  To  swell  a 
man's  head  means  a!so  to  flatter  him,  or  to  hoax  him  with  lies  or  figments.  To 
put  a  head  on  a  man  is  to  give  him  a  sound  thrashing. 

But  all  htft  jargon  waa  aurpaued  in  wiid  abiujdiiy 

"  No  aon  of  Belial,''  snif  i/^lhal  nSacTt  aa  do  I"*' 
Whenai  he  fcU  upon  me  witli  blowm  and  rurau  too. 
Bui  failed  10  work  itiu  miracle,  if  kudi  waa  hia  deaiijn : 
toaiead  uf  pulling  oq  «  htad,  he  ilrave  to  amife  off  mine. 

fair  land.  It  waa  what  we  frequently  call  a  teeming  bratn.— one  of  thoae  fciur-hofte  teeDiinf 
biaina,  ^a  it  arere.  Mr-  Wetiater  wore  the  lareBtt  hat  of  any  man  then  in  Congreaa,  and  other 
lenalon  and  iePTeteiltaiiwel  uaed  to  fret^uently  iHwrow  it  10  wear  on  Ihe  3d  of  JaDUajy,  the 

H«ad  Uld  Foot,  the  top  and  the  bottom.  We  speak  of  the  head  and  foot 
of  a  class  at  school,  of  the  head  and  fiiot  of  a  table,  etc.  In  feudal  times  the 
baron  and  his  wife  sat  on  an  elevated  dais  at  the  head  of  the  tabic.  His 
friends  and  retainers  sat  farther  down  according  to  rank,  the  salt-cellar  mark- 
ing the  division  between  the  "gentles  and  simples."  Everyone  knows  the 
anecdote  of  the  old  Highland  chief  who,  on  being  asked  at  a  dinner  in  Lon- 
don to  advance  nearer  to  the  head  of  the  table,  replied.  "  Wherever  ta  McNab 
sits,  tat's  ta  head  of  ta  table." 

Headings,  Newspaper,  or  Head-I>iites,  an  American  journalistic  in- 
vention, which  arrests  the  attention  of  the  reader  and  whets  his  appetite  Iw 
startling  titular  lines,  "displayed"  in  all  the  bravery  of  leads  and  large  capi- 
Uls,  condensing  and  epigrammatizi]ig  the  news  in  the  body  of  the  article. 
They  are  generally  3up|)osed  to  be  of  recent  date,  and  to  have  originated 
during  the  civil  war.     But  as  fat  back  as  the  Revolution  an  original  hat  been 
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found  in  the  following  heading  to  a  notable  bit  of  news  published  in  the  New 
York  GautU  and  the  Weekly  Mercury ^  October  20,  1777  : 

Glori(ms  News  from  the  Southward.  Washington  Knocked  up — The  Bloodiest 
Battle  in  America~-6^ooo  of  his  Men  Gone — 100  Wajs^ons  to  Carry  the  Wounded 
— General  Howe  is  at  present  in  Germantown — Washington  30  Miles  Back  in  a 
Shattered  Condition — Their  Stoutest  Frigate  Taken  and  One  Deserted — They  are 
Tired — And  talk  of  Finishing  the  Campaign. 

Of  course  the  "glorious  news"  was  all  wrong.  At  the  time  when  it  was 
published  the  British  cause  had  been  hopelessly  crushed.  Three  days  before, 
"  the  bloodiest  battle"  in  America  had,  indeed,  been  (ought, — ^at  Saratoga,  how- 
ever, and  not  at  Germantown, — and  had  resulted  in  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne 
to  Gates.  The  hard-headed  old  Tory  editor,  Hugh  Gaine,  had  not  heard  who 
lost  a  whole  army,  but  he  had  a  presentiment  of  *'  talk  of  finishing  the  cam- 
paign." 

Of  recent  years,  and  especially  in  the  West,  the  head-line  has  been  used  in 
the  most  shocking  and  irreverent  manner,  as  when  a  wild  and  woolly  journal 
placed  over  its  account  of  the  execution  of  a  repentant  murderer,  **  Jerked  to 
Jesus,"  or  when  a  Chicago  paper  chronicled  the  hanging  of  the  seven  Anarchists 
and  dynamiters  under  the  heading  of  "Seven  Up."  Another  Western  paper 
prefaced  its  announcement  of  the  supposed  election  of  Tilden  to  the  Presi- 
dency with  the  words,  in  large  capitals,  **  Glory  be  to  God,"  and  its  subsequent 
doubt  of  that  desired  event  with  "Let  us  Pray."  In  New  York  City  the 
defeat  of  a  favorite  club  of  base-ball  players  was  headed  "Thy  Will  be 
Done  !"  and  "  Half-Shell  Piety"  was  for  many  weeks  the  habitual  heading 
of  a  collection  of  irreverent  jokes  in  a  Western  daily. 

Head-quarters.  My  head-quarters  are  in  the  saddle,  a  phrase  attrib- 
uted to  General  Pope  during  the  war  when  asked  by  the  government  where 
he  proposed  to  make  his  head-quarters.  The  phrase  caught  on,  and  soon 
became  synonymous  with  close  attention  to  duty  and  unwearying  vigilance. 


!  hear!  in  England,  a  parliamentary  expression  of  approval.  It 
might  seem  that  the  origin  of  the  phrase  was  Scriptural,  as  it  occurs  as  fol- 
lows in  II.  Samuel  xx.  16:  "TRen  cried  a  wise  woman  out  of  the  city.  Hear, 
hear !"  But  this,  of  course,  is  mere  coincidence.  According  to  Macaulay, 
the  exclamation  came  into  current  use  toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  superseded  the  deep  hum  with  which  Englishmen  were  pre- 
viously wont  to  indicate  approbation  not  only  for  an  orator  but  for  a  preacher. 
Macaulay^s  words  are  as  follows  (he  is  speaking  of  the  Parliament  prorogued  by 
William  III.,  immediately  after  his  proclamation  as  king,  in  1689) :  "  In  the 
Commons  the  debates  were  warm.  The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee, and  so  great  was  the  excitement  that  when  the  authority  of  the  Speaker 
was  withdrawn,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  preserve  order.  Sharp  personalities 
were  exchanged.  The  phrase  *  hear  him,*  a  phrase  which  had  originally 
been  used  only  to  silence  irregular  noises,  and  to  remind  members  of  the 
duty  of  attending  to  the  discussion,  had,  during  some  years,  been  gradually 
becoming  what  it  now  is ;  that  is  to  say,  a  cry  indicative,  according  to  the 
tone,  of  admiration,  acquiescence,  indignation,  or  derision."  {History  of  Eng- 
land^ ch.  xi.) 

Sheridan  was  one  day  much  annoyed  by  a  fellow-member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  kept  crying  out  every  few  minutes,  "  Hear  !  hear  I"  During 
the  debate  he  took  occasion  to  describe  a  political  contemporary  who  wished 
to  play  rogue  but  had  only  sense  enough  to  act  fool.  "  Where,"  exclaimed 
he,  with  great  emphasis, — "  where  shall  we  find  a  more  foolish  knave  or  a 
more  knavish  fool  than  he?"    **IIearl  hearT  was  shouted  by  the  trouble- 
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some  member.    Sheridan  turned  round,  and,  thanking  him  for  the  prompt 

informaiion.  sat  dovn  amid  a  general  roar  of  laugliler. 

Heart  in  his  band,  or  on  hl«  sleers,  ■  proverbial  phrase  applied  to  a 
person  so  candid  that  he  cannot  conceal  his  thoughts  and  motives : 
Bui  I  will  wear  my  heul  apon  my  ■!«¥« 
"     ""°       SHunruni :  OIkiUa.  An  i.,  Sc.  i, 
A  close  parallel  is  found  in  "  Et  animam  meam  porlo  in  manibus  meis,"  the 
Vulgale  translation  of  Job  xiii.  14,  which  tuns  in  the  Authorized  Version,  "  and 
put  <ny  life  in  my  hand."     Cuideriua,  in  a  note  to  the  I^tin,  compaies  it  with 
a  Greek  proverb,  "  Hinc  etiatn  Grxci  dicunt  pruverbio,  hi  ■ni  xtifii  ttv  ^fni^ 
fttfi,  de  eo  qui  vetaatur  in  summo  disctimine."     Cf.   Proverbs  aii.  i,  "The 
king's  heart  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  as  the  rivers  of  waiet ;  he  lurnclh 
il  whithersoever  he  will." 

Ftrdimand.  HtR'i  my  band. 
Miranda.  And  mine  with  Diy  bcBTt  m  if. 

SHAKEiruai:  T%r  Timfitl.  Aam.,Se.  i. 
Whb  Ihii  hand  I  fiTe  id  you  my  hcait. 

Mailowb  :  DiJ^,  Aci  lu.,  5c.  «. 

Healts  —  Dnmu.     In  Longfellow's  "Psalm  of  Life,"  the  following  is  (he 


That  our  life  is  a  march  to  the  grave  is  a  familiar  figure.  It  may  be  found, 
for  example,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

The  conceit  that  our  heart  beats  a  dead  march  is  closely  paralleled  in  Tom 
D'Urfey's  poem  "The  Lady  Destroyed  with  Love,"  in  his  comedy  "Don 
Quino,*^  1674  ■ 

My  puUe  bcati  a  dad  march  for  lo«  rtpoH, 

Henry  King,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  has  a  similar  figure  : 


Heine  varies  the  metaphor  : 

Then  dwclli  >  a 


But  if  Longfellow  has  imitated,  he  has  been  boldly  pli^iariied.  The  first 
two  stanzas  of  Baudelaire's  little  poem  "  Lc  Guignoii"  [F/eurs  du  Mai,  ed. 
1861,  p.  30)  run  as  follows  : 

Loin  du  lipuliuRi  ctltbia, 

VmimcWliircisol*, 

Mod  cceur.  comme  un  uihIxhit  voIU, 
Vii  bvtani  da  marchu  fuoibro. 
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Heaven  in  her  eye.    Milton  says  in  "  Paradise  Lost,**  Book  viil,  1. 488,— 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  heaveo  io  her  eye. 
In  every  gesture  dignity  and  love. 

The  first  words  are  an  adaptation  from  Tibullus*s  "  Sulpicia  :*' 

lUam  quidquid  agit.  qucx^uo  vestigia  vertit 
Componit  nirtim  subsequiturque  decor. 

("  Whate'er  she  does,  where'er  her  steps  she  turns, 
A  furtive  grace  the  artless  girl  adorns.") 

This  passajge  was  imitated  also  by  Cardinal  Bembo  and  Count  Castielione : 
the  latter  inserted  his  Latin  adaptation  in  a  poem  he  addressed  to  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Gonzaga.  But  whence  did  Milton  borrow  heaven  in  her  eye?  Per* 
haps  from  Shakespeare's  "  Troilus  and  Cressida"  (Act  iv.,  Sc  4), — 

The  lustre  in  your  eye,  heaven  in  your  cheek. 
Pleads  your  fair  usage, — 

but  more  probably  from  the  **  Philaster**  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (iii.  i), — 

How  heaven  b  in  your  eyes, — 
or  from  Dante's  **  Paradiso,"  xviii.  21,  where  Beatrice  says, — 

Not  in  mine  eyes  alone  b  paradise. 

In  Sir  John  Suckling's  tragedy  of  *'  Brennoralt,"  the  hero,  gazing  on  Fran- 
cesca  asleep,  says, — 

Her  face  is  like  the  milky  way  i'  th'  sky, 
A  meeting  of  gentle  lights  wttnout  a  name  ; 

—an  exquisite  expression,  which  Waller  has  stolen  and  spoiled  : 

Amoret,  the  milky  way. 
Framed  of  many  nameless  stars. 

Vtrst*  to  AmoTft, 

Heelers,  in  American  political  slang,  the  followers  or  henchmen  of  a  party 
or  a  politician,  mercenaries  who  are  in  politics  for  revenue  only.  Originally 
the  word  had  no  political  significance,  but  was  applied  to  an  accomplice  of 
the  pocket-book  dropper.  The  heeler  stoops  behind  the  victim  and  strikes 
one  of  his  heels  as  if  by  mistake,  so  drawing  his  attention  to  the  pocket-book 
lying  on  the  ground.  If  he  stoops  to  pick  it  up,  the  heeler  steps  forward  to 
claim  half  the  contents,  but  agrees  to  waive  his  claim  on  payment  of  ten  or 
twentv  dollars.  The  dupe,  having  assured  himself  that  the  clummy  is  stuffed 
with  bank-bills,  gladly  acquiesces.  Of  course  the  bank-bills  turn  out  to  be 
counterfeits. 

Heir  apparent.  Heir  presumptive.  Considerable  popular  misappre- 
hension exists  as  to  the  use  of  these  terms.  The  difference  between  an  heir 
apparent  and  an  heir  presumptive  is  that  the  heir  apparent  must  succeed  if 
he  survives  the  present  holder  of  the  dignity,  while  an  heir  presumptive, 
although  the  heir  at  the  moment,  is  liable  to  have  his  right  to  the  succes- 
sion defeated  by  the  birth  of  another  heir.  There  cannot,  therefore,  be  at 
the  same  time  an  heir  apparent  and  an  heir  presumptive.  The  Prince  of 
Wales,  for  example,  is  always  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne.  Should  there 
he  no  Prince  of  Wales, — 1>.,  if  the  reigning  monarch  have  no  sons, — then  the 
nearest  heir  in  the  legitimate  succession  becomes  the  heir  presumptive,  his 
or  her  right  to  the  succession  being  always  liable  to  be  defeated  by  the 
birth  of  a  direct  heir  to  the  monarch. 

Heir  of  the  Republic.  A  sobriquet  for  Napoleon  I.,  from  the  fact  that 
he,  "the  plebeian  child  of  the  Revolution,"  by  a  bold  coup  d'etat  overthrew 
the  Directory  and  made  himself  First  Consul  with  sovereign  powers  in  1799. 
With  his  assumption  of  the  title  of  Emperor  in  1801  vanished  the  last 
shadow  of  republican  government  in  France. 

u  39 
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Hell  and  Tommy,  To  play,  an  English  proverbial  expreision  for  violence 
or  outrage,  sometimes  held  to  be  a  conuplion  of  Hal  and  Tonim^,  Hal  being 
the  diminutive  of  Henry.  "The  Henry  here  meant,"  says  a  truculent  con- 
tributor to  Ncta and Qturits  (second  series, xii.  167), "is  the  leinorseless  brute 
Henry  VIIL,  and  Tnmmy  is  Tiiomas  Lurd  Cromwell,  the  tyrant's  congenial 
agent  in  seizing  and  rifling  the  religious  houses  and  turning  out  their  helplus 
occupants  to  starve."  But  perhaps  a  likelier  origin  is  su^esled  by  another 
correspondent, — i.i.,  thai  it  is  a  corruption  of  "  Hell  and  Damn  me. 

Hell  !■  paTod  with  good  iutentiona,  the  English  version  of  a  proverb 
Ibund  in  most  modem  languages,  which  is  vastlv  improved  in  the  German 
form,  "The  road  to  perdition  is  paved  with  good  intentions,"  The  Scotch 
equivalent  is  neat  and  epigrammatic  :  "  Hopers  go  to  hell."  Both  in  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Scotch  the  obvious  moral  is  ttiat  good  intentions,  not  carried  out, 
smooth  the  sinner's  road  tu  destruction  ;  that  the  very  fact  of  well-meaning, 
offered  as  an  excuse  for  ill-doing,  blinds  htm  to  his  danger.  1>r.  Johnson 
quoted  the  proverb  in  its  present  form  (Boswell  :  Life,  annus  1775),  and  in 
Herbert's  "  Jacula  Prudentum"  it  is  given  thus :  "  Hell  is  full  of  good  mean- 
ings and  wishes." 

"  Hell  is  pived  with  good  intentions."     Then  was  ...  so  much  to  be  seen,  ud  ta  lillle 

'^Wning' marlr"  of  the  inferrul  regloni.  -Sih  Waltek  Scott:  Litltr  i.  Mill  /■■■» 
Aaii'/iV,  October  11.  iSij, 

Hell  of  a  time,  a  profane  Americanism,  which  may  mean  either  a  very 
good  time  or  a  very  bad  time,  but  is  usually  used  in  the  first  sense.  A  fxcnoia 
slory  in  which  it  is  embodied  leils  how  the  owner  of  two  pets — one  a  parrot, 
the  other  a  monkev — returns  home  one  day  to  find  the  monkey  decked  with 
red  and  green  feathers.  Hut  at  first  he  cannot  find  the  bird  at  all.  At  last 
it  hops  out  of  a  corner,  stripped  bare  save  for  a  single  tail-feather,  gets  upon 
its  perch  with  such  dignity  as  it  can  muster,  and  says,  "Oh,  we  have  had  a 
hell  of  a  time."  Hence  "»  monkey  and  parrot  lime"  is  a  common  euphe- 
mism for  "a  hell  of  a  time." 

Hell  to  eare  polite.  Among  Pope's  "  Moral  Essays,"  the  fourth  epistle 
is  addressed  to  Richard  Boyle,  and  is  mainly  devoted  to  exposing  false  taste 
in  buildings,  in  gardening,  in  books,  in  prayer,  and  in  preaching,  the  Isller 
fault  being  thus  exemplified  : 

And  now  Ifae  chupel'i  lUvu  bell  yuu  hear. 
Thai  nitnniDns  you  10  >lhhe  piidc  of  prmycr : 
Ijghi  quuki  of  muAkc.  broken  aDd  uneven. 

On  F^nied  cdllngt  ^va  devouii^  stare. 
When  spmvl  ihe  wan  of  Vcmo  or  Lunjem, 
Or  gildea  elouds  hi  (air  eitension  lif , 
And  bring  all  paradiH  befoi*  your  eye. 

The  last  line  is  in  allusion  to  a  story  related  by  Tom  Brown  in  his  "  laconics  ;" 
"In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a  certain  worthy  divine  at  Whitehall  thus  ad- 
dressed himself  (0  the  auditory  at  the  conclusion  of  his  sermon  :  •  In  ^ort. 
if  you  don't  live  up  to  the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  but  abandon  yourselves  10 
your  irregular  appetites,  you  must  expect  to  receive  your  reward  in  a  Certain 

Hempe  ia  spun,  Wlien.    Lord  Bacon  has  (his  reference  :  "  The  trivial 
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prophecy  which  I  heard  when  I  was  a  child,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  was  in  the 
flower  of  her  years,  was, — 

When  hempe  is  spunne, 

England's  done ; 

whereby  it  was  generally  conceived  that  after  the  princes  had  reigned  which 
had  the  principal  letters  of  the  word  *  hempe*  (which  were  Henry,  Edward, 
Mary,  Philip,  and  Elizabeth),  England  should  come  to  utter  confusion  ;  which, 
thanks  be  to  God,  is  verified  only  in  the  change  of  the  name."  (Essays:  Of 
Prophecus.)  With  the  accession  of  James  I.  the  style  of  the  king  was  no 
longer  "  King  of  England,"  bui  became  "  King  of  Great  Britain." 


The  famous  phrase,  "  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  vaUt-de-chambre^'* 
has  been  attributed  to  Madame  de  S^vign^,  and,  on  the  authority  of  Made- 
moiselle Aiss^,  to  Madame  Cornuel  {Lftters^  p.  161,  Paris,  1853) ;  but  Marshal 
Catinat  (1637-1712)  had  already  said,  **  A  man  must  be  indeed  a  hero  to  ap- 
pear  such  in  the  eyes  of  his  valet ;"  La  Bruy^re,  "  Rarely  do  great  men  appear 
great  before  their  valets ;"  and  Montaigne,  "  Many  a  man  has  seemed  to  the 
world  to  be  a  miracle  in  whom  his  wife  and  his  valet  have  not  even  seen  anything 
remarkable.  Few  men  have  been  admired  by  their  servants.  The  experience 
of  history  says  that  no  one  has  been  a  prophet  in  his  own  house,  or  even  in 
his  own  country."  {Essa^Sy  iii.  2.)  All  these  sayings  were,  however,  antici- 
pated by  Antigonus  I.,  Kmg  of  Sparta,  who,  when  Hermodotus  in  his  poems 
had  described  him  as  a  god  and  son  of  Helios  (the  sun),  observed,  "  This  will 
be  news  to  my  body-servant" 

In  his  "  Wahlverwandtschaften,"  2.  Theil,  5.  Kap.,  Goethe  refers  to  the  prov- 
erb, and  says  that  this  is  merely  because  a  hero  can  only  be  recognized  by  a 
hero,  and  tnat  the  valet  would  probably  know  how  to  estimate  his  fellows. 
But  Schopenhauer  contends  that  the  proverb  is  true,  because  no  man  is  really 
great 

In  the  following  quotation  Carlyle  repeats  Goethe^s  mot: 

Heroes,  it  would  seem,  exist  always,  and  a  certain  worship  of  them  !  We  will  also  take 
the  liberty  to  deny  altogether  that  saying  of  the  witty  Frenchman,  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to  his 
valet-de-chambre.  Or,  il  so,  it  b  not  the  hero's  blame,  but  the  valet's :  that  his  soul,  namely, 
is  a  mean  vaUt-%ov\  !  He  expects  his  hero  to  advance  in  royal  stage-trappings,  with  measured 
step,  trains  borne  behind  him,  trumpets  soundine  before  him.  It  should  stand,  rather.  No 
man  can  be  a  Grand- Monarque  to  his  valet-de-chambre.  Strip  your  Louis  Quaiorze  of  his 
king  gear,  and  there  is  left  nothing  but  a  forked  radish  with  a  head  fantastically  carved ; 
admirable  to  no  valet.  The  valet  does  not  know  a  hero  when  he  sees  him  1  Alas,  no  ;  it  re- 
quires a  kind  of  Htra  to  do  that ;  and  one  of  the  world's  wants,  in  this  as  in  other  senses, 
b  for  most  part  want  of  such. —  7 he  Hero  as  Man  of  Letters. 

Hickory,  Old.  A  sobriquet  of  Andrew  Jackson,  said  to  have  been  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  soldiers  under  his  command  in  1813.  It  was,  Mr. 
Parton  tells  us,  not  an  inspiration,  but  a  growth.  "  First  of  all,  the  remark 
was  made  by  some  soldier  who  was  struck  by  his  commander*s  pedestrian 
powers  that  the  general  was  *  tough.'  Next  it  was  observed  that  he  was 
tough  as  hickory.  Then  he  was  called  Hickory.  Lastly,  the  affectionate  ad- 
jective '  old'  was  prefixed,  and  the  general  thenceforth  rejoiced  in  the  com- 
plete nickname,  usually  the  first-won  honor  of  a  great  commander."  The 
general,  however,  is  said  to  have  told  the  following  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
epithet  to  one  of  his  messmates.  During  the  Creek  War,  when  he  was  suf- 
fering from  a  bad  cold,  his  officers  improvised  a  tent  for  him,  covered  with 
flakes  of  hickory-bark,  under  which  he  slept  comfortably.  Next  morning  a 
drunken  hanger-on  of  the  camp  came  across  the  tent,  and,  not  knowing  who 
was  in  it,*gave  it  a  kick  that  tumbled  the  structure  over.  As  the  angry  old  hero 
strugeled  out  of  the  ruins,  the  toper  cried  out,  "  Hello  !  Old  Hickory  !  come 
out  of  your  bark  and  join  us  in  a  drink."  The  general  could  not  help  join- 
ing in  the  laughter  at  the  incident     As  he  rose  and  shook  the  bark  from  him 
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he  looked  so  tough  and  stern  that  the  spectators  gave  him  a  hearty  "  Hurrah 
[or  Old  Hickory  !"  and  the  name  clung  to  him  ever  after. 

Highbinder,  a  lufBan,  a  rowdy,  one  or  a  gang  that  commits  tuffianly  out- 
rages "  for  fun."  They  were  known  by  this  name  in  New  York  and  Baltimore 
previous  to  1S49.  According  lo  a  later  and  now  the  more  common  meaning, 
It  Is  a  name  for  one  of  a  gang  of  Chinese  criminals,  supposed  to  eiist  in  Cali- 
fornia, constituting  a  secret  conclave,  associated  for  the  purpose  of  blackmail, 
and  even   assassination,  in    the  interest  and  pay  of  other  societies  or  indi- 

High-JinkB,  now  meaning,  generally,  a  mad  frolic  or  great  fun,  was  origi- 
nally an  old  Scotch  ^ame,  somewhat  like  forfeits,  the  penalties  going  lo  pay 
the  reckoning  for  drinks.  This  was  written  "  hy-jinks,"  and  is  probably  de- 
rived from  hy,  "  haste"  (A.-S.  iige),  andjini,  to  "dodge,"  "cheat,"  or  "make 

AficD  in  M^Bgf'i  u  hy-jinlu. 

We  fuidcdvcud*, 
Till  we  CDUld  icucE,  bI'  hile  Dut-drinka, 

Cut  olT  OUT  dudt. 


High-Jinli»!^^e  r ^" 


hul  beKUU  10  pncliK  ill 

I  played  in  levcnl  diflere 


which  were  conpouDded  for  hy  iwallowiDg  an  addLtioDal  bumper.— Sot  W.  Scott:  Gmj 

High-minded  FederallatB.  After  the  defeat  of  the  coalition  between 
the  Clinlonians  and  the  Federalists  in  the  State  of  New  York  in  1815,  the  hulk 
of  the  latter  went  over  bodily  to  the  Clintoiiians.  A  small  faction,  however. 
continued  in  opposition,  and  in  the  political  campaign  of  iSlO  were  laughed 
out  of  countenance  for  their  frequent  reference  to  themselves  as  "  high- 
minded"  men,  and  derisively  called  by  the  above  appellative.  From  the  latier 
date  the  Federalists,  as  a  political  parly  in  the  Stale,  became  practically  ex- 
tinct 

Higher  lavr.  "There  is  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution."  An  appeal 
to  a  higher  law  had  long  been  familiar  in  Northern  pulpits ;  but  the  use  of  the 
term  in  the  above  phrase  by  Senator  William  H.  Seward,  in  his  speech  on 
the  admission  of  California  as  a  State  (March  11,  1850),  lirst  brought  it  into 
prominence  and  made  it  popular  in  the  political  arena.  It  was  adopted  by 
the  Abolitionists  when  they  found  that  their  plans  were  obstructed  by  existing 
laws,  and  used  by  them  with  telling  effect.  Appeals  to  a  superior  rule  as 
binding  on  the  collective  conscience  of  the  nation,  something  higher  than 
constitutions  or  laws  or  public  policy,  are  not  infrequent  in  American  politics. 
Thus,  Wendell  Phillips,  in  his  speech  on  the  election  of  Lincoln  to  the  Presi- 
dency, November  7,  tS6o,  said,  "  When  Infinite  Wisdom  established  the  rules 
of  right  and  honesty,  he  saw  to  it  that  justice  should  always  be  the  highest 
expediency."  (See  Fiat  Jt/STiTrA.) 

Hludooa.  A  nickname  applied  in  1S56  to  the  Know- Nothings,  from  the 
fact  that  their  leader  and  candidate  for  President,  Daniel  Ulman,  was  alleged 
to  have  been  born  in  Calcutta. 

Hlndalght,  an  American  colloquialism,  the  antithesis  of  foie^ght,  uid 
meaning  wisdom  after  the  event,  as  the  latier  does  before  the  event     The 

' ''le  word  in  this  sense  is  attributed  lo  Henry  Ward  Beccher,  in  the 

th  thai  our  hindsight  were  equal  to  our  foresight"    The  word 
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hind-sight  had  already  been  in  existence  to  signify  the  back-sight  of  a  gun,  but 
was  probably  not  known  to  Beecher. 

Hippocratic  Oath,  a  solemn  engagement  after  a  comprehensive  formula, 
said  to  have  been  prescribed  by  Hippocrates  himself,  entered  into  in  ancient 
times  by  young  men  about  to  commence  the  practice  of  medicine.  It  deals 
with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  morals  of  the  asseverator,  and  endeavors  to  secure 
the  utmost  purity  in  this  respect,  but  particularly  binds  him  in  the  most  rigorous 
manner  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  on  high  principles  of  humanity  and 
honor,  and  pledges  him  to  a  most  disinterested  and  exalted  brotherhood 
with  all  those  connected  legitimately  with  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  and 
to  acts  of  kindness  towards  their  children. 

History,  The  incredibility  of  When  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  asked 
what  he  would  have  read  to  him,  he  replied,  **  Not  history,  for  I  know  that  to 
be  false.*'  Charles  Kingsley  gave  up  his  chair  of  Modern  History  at  Oxford 
because  he  said  he  considered  history  "  largely  a  lie."  Napoleon  termed  it  a 
fable  agreed  upon.  Dumas  called  it  left-handed  truth.  It  is  said  that  Raleigh, 
having  failed  in  an  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  rights  of  a  quarrel  that  fell  out 
beneath  his  window,  exclaimed  against  his  own  folly  in  endeavoring  to  write 
the  true  history  of  the  world.  But  this  very  anecdote  has  been  doubted,  and 
so  casts  another  shadow  upon  the  credibility  of  accepted  focts.  A  similar 
story  is  told  of  Leopold  von  Ranke.  While  collecting  facts  for  his  history,  a 
singular  accident  occurred  in  his  native  town.  A  bridge  broke  down,  and 
some  persons  were  swept  away  by  the  river.  Von  Ranke  inquired  into  the 
details  of  the  catastrophe.  "  I  saw  the  bridge  fall,"  said  one  of  the  neighbors  : 
"a  heavy  cart  had  just  passed  over  and  weakened  it.  Two  men  were  on  it 
when  it  fell,  and  a  soldier  on  a  white  horse."  "  I  saw  it  fall,"  declared  an- 
other, '*  but  the  cart  had  passed  over  it  two  hours  previous.  The  foot-passen- 
gers were  children,  and  the  rider  was  a  civilian  on  a  black  horse."  "Now," 
argued  Von  Ranke,  "if  it  is  impossible  to  learn  the  truth  about  an  accident 
which  happened  at  broad  noonday  only  twenty-four  hours  ago,  how  can  I 
declare  any  fact  to  be  certain  which  is  shroudea  in  the  darkness  of  ten  cen- 
turies ?" 

Contemporaries  even  differ  about  facts  that  should  be  self-evident, — about 
the  physical  characteristics  of  their  best  friends.  In  1888  a  discussion  was 
carried  on  in  NoUs  and  Queries  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  provincial 
accent.  Members  of  Parliament  who  constantly  heard  him  speak  could  not 
agree.  Some  said  his  speech  was  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  English  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  others  that  he  had  an  accent  of  Lan- 
cashire, where  he  was  born,  and  others  that  he  had  a  Scotch  accent,  derived 
from  his  parents.  After  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  the  St,  James  Gazette^ 
on  the  testimony  of  some  of  Sir  Henry's  friends  **  who  knew  him  intimately 
and  long,"  challenged  the  statement  made  in  the  Saturday  Review^s  obituary 
that  he  had  a  rather  tall  and  well-proportioned  figure.  The  St,  James  Gazette 
acknowledged  that  the  notice  of  Sir  Henry  was  written  by  one  who  had  lived 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  and  friendship  with  the  deceased  jurist  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  "and  wno  must,  therefore,  have  known  him  as  well 
as  one  man  can  ever  know  another."  Yet  it  asserts  that  Sir  Henry's  figure, 
far  from  being  rather  tall,  was  rather  short, — "in  fact,  was  that  of  a  man 
slightly  below  the  middle  height."  It  will  be  remembered  that  Louis  XIV., 
whom  his  courtiers  either  believed  or  pretended  to  believe  a  tall  man,  was 
absolutely  diminutive  in  stature.  The  friends  of  Mrs.  Browning  could  not 
agree  as  to  the  color  of  her  hair.  Hawthorne  described  it  as  black,  and 
Bayard  Taylor  as  chestnut ;  Mr.  John  Bigelow  said  that  it  was  of  a  dark 
chestnut,  and  Mr.  Cephas  G.  Thompson,  the  painter,  that  it  was  dark  brown, 

39* 
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almost  black.      No  wonder  Hawthorne  wrote  in  his  "Note-Books,"  "Everf 

day  of  my  lift  makes  me  feel  more  and  moie  how  seldom  a  fact  is  accurately 
stated ;  how,  almost  invariably,  wKen  a  slory  has  passed  through  the  mind 
of  a  third  person  it  becomes,  90  far  as  regards  the  im|iression  that  it  make» 
in  further  repetitions,  little  better  than  a  falsehood,  and  this,  too,  though  the 
narrator  be  the  most  truth-seeking  person  in  existence.  How  marvellous  the 
tendency  is  !  ...  Is  truth  a  fantasy  which  we  are  to  pursue  forever  and  never 
grasp  ?" 

Possibly  Hawthorne  may  have  heard  of  the  game  called  Russian  Scandal, 
which  is  played  in  this  fashion.  A  tells  a  stoiy  to  B,  B  repeats  it  to  C,  C  to 
D,  and  so  on.  Each  is  to  aim  at  scrupulous  accuracy  in  repetition.  Yet  by  the 
time  the  story  has  been  transmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth  six  or  seven  tmies 
it  has  undergone  a  complete  transformation.  And  the  popular  poem  of  "The 
Three  Black  Crows"  versifies  a  somewhat  similar  idea. 

I'he  modern  historical  invesligatoi  has  succeeded  in  shattering  our  faith  in 
a  large  portion  of  what  to  our  grandfathers  was  received  historical  truth. 
When  so  much  of  the  fabric  is  gone,  oui  belief  in  the  rest  is  unpleasantly 
leavened  wiih  suspicion.  Until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  earlier  Greek  and  Roman  history  was  as  implicitly  believed  as  the  later, 

Niebuhr  and  Sir  George  Cutnewall  Lewis  completed  the  ruin  which  earlier 
doubters  had  begun. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Romulus  ever  lived,  that  Tarquin  outraged 
Lucretia,  that  Brutus  shammed  idiocy  and  condemned  his  sons  to  death,  that 
Mucius  Scxvola  thrust  his  hand  into  the  file,  that  Clcelia  swam  the  Tiber,  that 
Horatius  defended  a  bridge  against  an  army.  Coriolanus  never  allowed  his 
mother  to  intercede  (or  Rome.  The  number  of  Xeries'  army  has  been 
grossly  exaggerated,  and  it  was  not  stopped  at  Thermopvl*  by  three  hundred 
Spartans,  but  by  seven  thousand,  or  even,  as  some  authors  compute,  twelve 
thousand.  The  siege  of  Troy  is  largely  a  myth,  and,  even  according  to 
Homer's  own  account.  Helen  must  have  been  sixty  years  old  when  Paris  fell 
in  love  with  her.  Nay.  other  sceptics  have  attacked  the  credibility  of  ihc 
later  Greek  and  Roman  history.  They  have  deprived  Diogenes  of  his  tub, 
Sanpho  of  her  lover,  Rhodes  of  its  Colossus.  They  have  asserted  that  Portia 
did  not  swallow  burning  coals,  that  Czsar  never  crossed  the  Rubicon,  that  he 
never  said  to  the  pilot,  "  Vou  carry  Cxsar  and  his  fortunes,"  nor  cried  out, 
"  Et  tu,  Brule  I"  as  he  fell  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statua,  that  Philip  never 
lold  Alexander,  "  Seek  another  kingdom,  for  Macedon  is  too  small  for  thee." 
Chemists  have  proved  that  vinegar  will  not  dissolve  pearls  nor  cleave  rocks, 
in  spite  of  the  fabled  exploits  oif  Cleopatra  and  Haimibal.  Nero  was  not  a 
monster,  he  did  not  kill  his  mother,  nor  fiddle  over  burning  Rome.  Tiberius 
was  a  pretty  good  lellow.  And,  indeed,  all  the  Roman  emperors  who  were 
successfully  put  out  of  the  way  were  hardly  treated  by  servile  historians  who 
sought  to  cater  to  the  popular  taste. 

Was  Pharaoh  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea  at  the  crossing  of  the  Israelites  ? 
This  question  has  troubled  many  Biblical  scholars,  and  is  still  unsettled.  The 
account  in  Exodus  says  nothing  of  the  destruction  of  the  king  in  person, 
though  the  passage  "overthrew  Pharaoh  and  his  host  in  the  Red  Sea"  (Psalm 
cxxxvi.  15)  seems  to  imply  that  Pharaoh  perished  with  his  army.  Charles  S. 
Robinson,  in  his  "  Pharaohs  of  the  Bondage  and  the  Exodus,"  leans,  however, 
to  the  contrary  opinion.  It  is  curious  that  the  manner  of  the  death  of 
Menephtha  (son  of  Ramcses  H.),  with  whom  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  is 
now  usually  identified,  is  not  recorded  in  profane  history,  that  his  mumm^ 
has  never  been  found,  and  that  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  ever  lay  in  hn 
tomb  at  Thebes. 
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Even  modern  European  history  has  been  discredited.  Arthur  is  undoubt- 
edly a  fable.  Charlemagne  has  been  so  beclouded  by  legend  that  it  is  difficult 
to  separate  the  true  from  the  false ;  but  it  is  quite  certain  that  his  paladins 
are  as  mjrthical  as  Arthur's  knights.  Alfred  never  allowed  the  cakes  to  burn, 
nor  ventured  into  the  Danish  camp  disguised  as  a  minstrel.  Rufus  did  not  die 
of  an  arrow  shot  at  him  by  mistake  by  Tyrrel.  Queen  Eleanor  did  not  suck 
poison  from  her  husband's  wound.  Richard  III.  was  not  a  hunchback,  and 
was  not  wicked,  according  to  Walpole.  Henrv  VIII.,  according  to  Froudc, 
was  a  saint-like  personage,  who,  by  destiny  rather  than  choice,  became  a  sort 
of  professional  widower.  The  nifamous  Lucrezia  Borgia  is  declared  by 
Roscoe,  the  English  historian,  and  by  Mr.  Astor,  of  New  York,  to  have  been 
a  good  and  much-maligned  woman.  The  famous  Sappho  did  not  throw  her- 
self from  the  Leucadian  Cliff  for  love  of  Phaon,  nor  did  she  live  a  lewd  life, 
but  married  and  lived  respectably  and  respected,  according  to  the  German 
writer  Welcker,  who  wrote  a  book  to  prove  her  innocence.  Bishop  Thirlwall 
and  Lord  Lytton  both  believed  in  the  puritv  of  her  character.  Fair  Rosa- 
mond was  not  poisoned  by  Queen  Eleanor,  out  died  in  the  odor  of  sanctity 
in  the  convent  of  Godstow.  Blondel,  the  harper,  did  not  discover  the  prison 
in  which  Richard  I.  was  confined.  Charles  IX.  did  not  fire  upon  the  Hugue- 
nots with  an  arquebuse  from  the  window  of  the  Louvre  during  the  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew..  Charles  V.  did  not  celebrate  his  own  obsequies  in 
his  lifetime.  Clarence  was  never  drowned  in  a  butt  of  malmsey,  nor  was 
Richard  II.  starved  to  death  in  Pontefract  Castle.  Pocahontas  never  saved 
John  Smith,  and  Washington  never  cut  down  the  cherry-tree.  The  story 
of  Abelard  and  H^loise  has  been  strongly  doubted,  and  a  question  has  even 
been  raised  as  to  whether  Joan  of  Arc  ever  suffered  the  punishment  that 
made  her  a  martyr,  though  details  of  her  execution  and  last  moments  are 
found  in  the  civic  records  of  Rouen.  Charles  Monselet  quotes  a  paragraph 
from  the  Mercure  of  1683  announcing  that  certain  documents  recently  dis- 
covered led  to  the  conclusion  that  Joan  of  Arc  had  been  married,  and  that 
some  unfortunate  victim  must  have  been  sacrificed  in  her  place  in  Rouen. 
The  documents  consisted  of  an  attestation  made  by  Father  Riguer  to  the 
effect  that  *'  five  years  after  the  judgment  of  Joan  of  Arc,  on  the  twentieth 
day  of  May,  Joan  the  Maid  visited  Metz.  On  the  same  day  her  brothers  called 
to  see  her.  They  thought  she  had  been  burned,  but  when  they  saw  her  they 
recognized  her  at  once.  They  took  her  with  them  to  Boquelon."  The  old 
priest  added  as  a  proof  of  what  he  had  advanced  a  copy  of  the  original  con- 
tract of  marriage  between  *'  Robert  des  Armoyses  and  Joan  of  Arc,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Maid  of  Orleans." 

Scientific  historians  have  established  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
the  Swiss  Confederation  was  not  founded  by  William  Tell,  as  the  chroniclers 
would  have  us  believe.  His  name  cannot  be  found  in  the  archives  of  any  of 
the  cantons.  The  story  of  his  famous  shot  is  full  of  discrepancies,  especially 
as  regards  the  bailiff  Gessler,  and,  what  is  now  considered  conclusive  proof 
of  his  legendary  character,  at  least  six  similar  episodes  have  been  discovered 
in  the  mythical  histories  or  the  ballads  of  Teutonic  nations.  Denmark,  Ice- 
land, Holstein,  England,  the  Rhine  country,  and  Norway,  as  well  as  Switzerland, 
have  their  William  Tell,  under  another  name,  and  surrounded  by  different 
geographical  features,  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  in  every  case  possessing 
the  same  essential  points  of  resemblance.  The  traditional  archer  has,  there- 
fore, been  abandoned  by  all  serious  historians  as  the  founder  of  the  Swiss 
Confederation. 

The  story  of  Madcap  Henry  and  the  chief  justice  has  been  immortalized 
by  Shakespeare.  The  story  is  that  Henry  was  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct, 
and  was  brought  before  Sir  William  Gascoigne,  whom  he  either  insulted  or 
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alruck,  whereupon  he  was  committed  to  prison.  On  ascending  the  throne, 
one  at  his  firsl  acts  was  (o  reappoint  the  courageous  judge  to  his  place  as 
chief  justice.  But  it  is  established  beyond  conttoversjr  (hat  Sir  William  Gas- 
coigne  was  not  reappointed  by  Henry  v.,  and  the  enliie  story  did  not  make 
ill  appearance  unlil  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  occurrence  is  said  to 
have  taken  place.  Il  was  first  tiild  in  1 534  by  one  Sir  Thomas  Elyot,  who  gives 
no  authority  whatever.  Yet  compilers,  with  the  credulity  of  their  class,  have 
accepted  his  statements,  and,  one  after  the  other,  have  transferred  the  anec- 
dote to  their  pages  without  a  moment's  hesitation  or  eiaminalion.  Indeed, 
all  the  stories  of  Henry's  roystcring  youth  and  of  his  consequent  estrangement 
from  his  father  have  been  disproved  by  documentary  evidence.  Year  after 
year,  from  the  very  date  when  the  prince  was  first  appointed  (o  office  down  to 
the  lime  of  the  death  of  King  Henry  IV.,  we  find  entries  upon  the  rolls  of 
the  kingdom  proving  that  the  son  was  in  council  with  the  father  and  enjoyed 
his  conhdence  and  affection. 

The  story  of  Bonnivard,  as  it  is  given  in  Byron's  poem  "  The  Prisoner  of 
Chillun,"  and  accepted  by  the  reading  woitd,  is  almost  entirely  imaginary. 
Instead  of  losing  one  brother  by  fire,  two  in  the  tield,  and  two  1^  death  in  the 
dungeon,  the  fact  is  that  there  is  no  evidence  (hat  he  had  any  brothers  at  all, 
and  none  that  his  father  died  for  his  faith.  Byron  himself  acknowledges  that 
he  was  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  Bonnivard  when  he  wrote  the  poem. 
He  subsequently  wrote  a  sonnet  to  his  hero,  in  which  he  represents  him  as  a 
high-minded  patriot  appealing  "from  tyranny  to  God,"  and  this  character  has 
sometimes  been  ascribed  to  him  by  historians.  In  plain  truth,  there  was  little 
of  the  heroic  about  Bonnivard.  He  was  simply  a  good-natured  scatter-brain, 
whose  high  animal  spirits  and  graceless  wit  were  continually  geltin;  '' 
trouble ;  and  he  seems  to  have  employed  the  sii  years  of  his  im; 
chiefly  in  making  immoral  verses. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  historical  edifices  is  the  Bridge  of  Sighs  in 
Venice,  which  connects  the  Doge's  palace  with  the  state  prisons.  The  name 
was  popularly  given  it  through  what  llowells  calls  "that  opulence  of  com- 
passion which  enables  the  Italians  to  pity  even  rascality  in  difficulties."  Fot, 
in  spite  of  Uyton,  it  cannot  be  associated  with  any  romantic  episode  of  history 
except  the  story  of  Antonio  Foscarini,  since  it  was  not  built  until  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  prisoners  who  passed  across  it  to  judgment  were 
mere  vulgar  criminals,  such  as  thieves  and  murderers. 

The  famous  Round  Tower  at  Newport,  which  popular  tradition,  confirmed 
by  (he  genius  of  Longfellow,  has  associated  with  (he  vikings,  is  but  an  ordinary 
windmill.  The  Maelstrom  is  an  insignificant  eddy.  The  car  of  Juggernau( 
does  nD(  crush  believers  under  its  wheels,  except  in  rare  cases  of  accident 

Not  many  ycarf  ago  (he  mill  of  i>ans  Souci  which  (he  miller  refused  (o  sell 
to  Frederick  the  Great  was  brought  down  with  a  crash  by  the  Historical 
Society  of  Potsdam.  With  it  disappeared  the  lawsuit  of  which  (he  mill  is 
traditionally  believed  (o  have  been  made  (he  subjec(,  and  the  judges  of  such 
perfect  integrity  that  they  refused  to  decide  unjustly  in  favor  of  the  king. 
The  germ  of  the  story  lies  in  Dr.  Zimmerman n's  highly  imaginary  "Conver- 
sations with  Ftederick  the  Great"  All  he  says  about  tiie  mill  is  that  il  inter- 
fered with  the  king's  view  from  the  orangen,  that  his  majesty  wished  to  buy 
il,  and  that  the  miller  refused  to  sell.  The  ^1  llebel  to  Zimmermann's 
su])pased  fact  added  his  own  story  of  the  lawsuit  But  the  mill  could  not  by 
its  position  have  interfered  with  Frederick's  view  from  the  orangery,  and  the 
records  of  the  Berlin  tribunals  contain  no  mention  of  (he  acdon  of  ejectment 
which  (he  king  is  held  to  have  brought  against  his  intractable  subject 

The  crew  of  Le  Vengeur,  instead  of  going  down  with  the  cry  of  "  Vive  la 
lUpublique  I"  shrieked  for  help,  and  many  were   saved  in  knglish  boatt. 
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There  is  a  famous  story  that  both  Cromwell  and  Hampden,  despairing  of  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  had  embarked  for  New  England  in  1638,  when  they 
were  stopped  by  an  Order  of  Council.  That  an  expedition  was  so  stopped 
there  is  no  doubt,  but,  after  a  brief  delay,  it  was  permitted  to  proceed  with  its 
entire  freight  of  pilgrims.  Of  course  neither  Cromwell  nor  Hampden  was  on 
board.  There  is  a  foolish  story  that  Philip  HI.  of  Spain  when  almost  suf- 
focated by  the  heat  of  a  roaring  fire  felt  that  he  could  not  rise  from  his  chair 
without  wounding  his  dignity,  that  no  one  could  dampen  the  fire,  because  the 
proper  official  did  not  happen  to  be  at  hand,  and  that  he  contracted  an  ery- 
sipelas of  the  head  which  carried  him  off.  The  story  has  been  gravely 
accq}ted  by  many  historians,  and  has  become  a  favorite  illustration  in  Engl  is  n 
literature.  Yet  historian  after  historian  has  shown  that  there  is  not  an  iota  of 
evidence  to  support  it, — that  it  is  simply  a  good  old  stock  tale  which  has  been 
related  of  many  monarchs  and  many  courts,  and  which  was  originally  a  pure 
invention. 

Historians  inform  us  that  wolves  were  entirely  extirpated  in  England  by 
the  Saxon  kin^  Edgar ;  and  so  the  ingenuous  youth  of  the  day  are  in- 
structed in  their  historical  catechisms.  A  reference  to  Rymer*s  "  Foedera" 
shows  that  these  unpleasant  natives  kept  their  footing  in  the  island  even  to 
the  reign  of  King  Edward  I.,  more  than  three  hundred  years  later  :  "  Anno 
9,  Edw.  Primi.  The  king  sent  an  injunction  to  the  sheriffs  of  Worcester- 
shire, Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire,  Shropshire,  and  Staffordshire,  reciting 
that  he  had  directed  Peter  de  Corbet  to  hunt  and  destroy  wolves  in  the  forests 
of  those  counties,  with  men,  dogs,  and  snares,  and  enjoining  said  sheriffs  to 
give  him  all  possible  assistance."  According  to  some  chroniclers,  Don  Carlos 
of  Spain,  who  was  secretly  put  to  death  by  his  father,  Philip  H.,  was  a  model 
of  youthful  perfection  and  exalted  heroism.  Poets,  dramatists,  and  anecdote- 
hunters  have  adopted  this  opinion  for  the  sake  of  a  romantic  subject  If  we 
are  to  credit  a  contemporary  writer,  Brantome,  who,  though  a  little  free  in 
expression,  is  considered  faithful  and  accurate,  he  was  an  abandoned  profligate, 
an  insulter  of  everything  modest  and  decent ;  and  the  young  nobility  who 
kept  company  with  him  were  notorious  for  the  loose  depravity  of  their  lives, 
and  for  the  miserable  ends  to  which  they  were  brought  in  time.  The  account 
given  by  the  facetious  Frenchman  of  that  princess  rambles  through  the  streets 
of  Madrid  is  more  humorous  than  edifying.  Hume  states  deliberately  that 
Charles  I.  slept  soundly  at  Whitehall  on  the  night  preceding  his  death,  undis- 
turbed by  the  noise  of  the  workmen  who  were  erecting  the  scaffold ;  whereas 
it  is  certain  that  he  passed  his  last  night  at  St.  James's,  far  beyond  the 
sound  of  the  appalling  preparations,  and  walked  across  the  Park  in  the 
morning  to  the  place  of  execution.  Guy  Patin,  a  celebrated  French  physician 
and  lUUraUur^  affirms  that  I^rd  Darnley  was  murdered  by  the  Puritans.  He 
also  bestows  several  laborious  pages  to  prove  that  Mohammed  was  never  a 
cardinal  at  Rome,  and  that  there  are  no  silver  grapes  in  Hungary. 

**  As  for  the  greater  number  of  the  stories  with  which  the  ana  are  stuffed," 
says  Voltaire,  *' including  all  those  humorous  replies  attributed  to  Charles  V., 
to  Henry  IV.,  to  a  hundred  modern  princes,  you  find  them  in  Athanasius  and 
in  our  old  authors.  It  is  in  this  sense  only  that  one  may  say,  '  Nil  sub  sole 
novum.* " 

It  will  be  remembered  that  upon  his  fourth  voyage  to  the  Western  world 
Columbus  was  wrecked  in  1504  on  the  island  of  Jamaica,  where  the  natives, 
it  is  said,  soon  wearied  of  supplying  him  with  provisions,  and  the  great  Chris- 
topher was  in  danger  of  starvation.  The  story,  as  it  used  to  be  told,  was 
that  the  explorer,  knowing  that  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  was  about  to  occur, 
informed  the  savages  that  the  Great  Spirit  w<is  much  displeased  by  their 
inhospitality,  and  would  indicate  his  displeasure  on  a  certain  night  bv  hiding 
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the  face  of  the  moon.  Sure  enough,  at  the  appointed  time  the  moon  was 
darkened,  and  the  dismayed  aborigines  lost  no  time  in  glutting  the  provision- 
market.  The  story  is  a  pretty  one,  its  only  defect  being  that  no  eclipse 
occurred  anywhere  near  the  specified  time. 

Edouard  Fournier  in  France  and  Mr.  Hay  ward  in  England  have  shown  that 
almost  every  celebrated  historical  saying  has  either  in  course  of  time  and 
through  force  of  repetition  become  falsified,  or  had  from  the  beginning  been 
deliberately  invented.  Francis  I.  never  said  or  wrote  after  the  battle  of  Pavia, 
'*  Everything  is  lost  save  honor."  In  a  letter  to  his  mother  occurred  the  fol- 
lowing words  :  **De  toutes  choses  ne  m'est  demeure  que  Thonneur  et  la  vie 
qui  est  saulvee."  The  current  version  may  be  traced  to  the  mistranslatioji  of 
the  Spanish  historian  Antonio  Devera :  "  Madama,  todo  se  ha  perdido  sino  es 
la  honra." 

Henry  IV.  never  said  before  entering  Paris,  "  Paris  vaut  bien  une  messe." 
Philip  VI.,  flying  from  the  field  of  Cricy,  and  challenged  late  at  night  before 
the  gates  of  the  castle  of  Blois,  did  not  cry  out,  '*  It  is  the  fortune  of  France." 
What  he  really  said  was,  "  Open,  open  ;  it  is  the  unfortunate  King  of  France," 
— a  version  which  strips  the  speech  of  all  its  grandeur.  Chateaubriand  had 
repeated  the  story  on  the  authority  of  Froissart,  and  when  Buchan,  the 
learned  editor  of  the  French  Chronicles,  suggested  the  propriety  of  a  correc- 
tion, Chateaubriand  refused  to  make  it. 

Other  Frenchmen  have  manifested  equal  indifference  to  strict  accuracy. 
When  Vertot,  who  had  just  finished  a  long  description  of  a  certain  siege,  was 
reminded  by  a  friend  that  no  such  siege  had  taken  place,  he  replied  with  a 
memorable  phrase,  **  Mon  siege  est  fait ;"  and  Voltaire,  on  being  asked  where 
he  had  heard  the  story  that  when  the  French  became  masters  of  Constanti- 
nople in  1204  ihey  danced  with  the  women  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  church  of 
Santa  Sophia,  replied,  calmly,  **  Nowhere ;  it  is  a  frolic  \espiigUri€\  of  my 
imagination." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Waterloo  never  uttered  the  famous  words,  •*  Up, 
Guards,  and  at  them  !"  nor  did  General  Cambronne  say  anything  resembling 
'*  The  Guard  dies  and  does  not  surrender,"  in  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the 
admirable  body  of  men  who  did  not  die  and  who  did  surrender. 

The  French  have  a  delight  in  mots ;  no  event  seems  to  them  complete  with- 
out one,  and  they  eagerly  catch  up  every  invention.  The  Abb^  Edgeworth 
frankly  acknowledged  to  Lord  Holland  that  he  had  never  made  the  famous 
invocation  to  Louis  XVI.  on  the  scaffold,  "Son  of  St.  Ix>uis,  ascend  to 
heaven."  It  was  invented  for  him  on  the  evening  of  the  execution  by  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper.  Siey^s  indignantly  denied  that  when  the  fate  of 
Louis  XVI.  was  put  to  the  vote  he  exclaimed,  **  La  mort, — sans  phrase,"  or 
that  when  asked  what  he  did  during  the  Reign  of  Terror  he  made  answer, 
"J'ai  v^cu"("Ilived"). 

But  the  French  is  not  the  only  nation  which  has  invented  historical  speeches. 
Pitt's  celebrated  reply  to  Walpole,  beginning;,  "  The  atrocious  crime  of  being 
a  young  man,"  is  well  known  to  have  been  m  reality  composed  by  Dr.  John- 
son, who  was  not  even  present  when  the  actual  reply  was  spoken  ;  and  liorne 
Tooke  wrote  the  speech  inscribed  on  the  pedestal  of  Beckford's  statue  at 
Guildhall  purporting  to  be  the  reply  extemporized  by  the  spirited  magistrate 
to  George  III. 

Talleyrand  was  continually  having  credited  to  him  the  good  things  said  of 
other  people.  He  was  often  much  astonished  by  these  compliments  to  his 
genius,  but  if  he  liked  the  saying  he  assumed  its  responsibility  without  hesi- 
tation. His  paternity  of  the  famous  "  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  end"  is 
doubted  by  Fournier.  The  still  more  famous  "  Speech  was  given  to  man  to 
conceal  his  thoughts"  was  assigned  to  Talleyrand  in  the  **  Nain  Jaune"  by 
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Harel,  who  in  this  case  was  not  only  a  forger  but  a  thief,  because,  as  the 
author  of  a  eulogy  on  Voltaire,  he  must  have  known  that  the  latter  wrote, 
"  Men  employ  speech  only  to  conceal  their  thoughts."  But,  indeed,  the  phrase 
can  be  traced  back  almost  as  far  as  Adam  and  Eve.  Talleyrand  was  even  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  credited  with  the  good  things  said  at  his  expense.  Thus, 
**  Who  would  not  adore  him,  he  is  so  vicious?"  was  said  by  Montrond  of 
him,  not  by  him  of  Montrond.  Again,  it  was  not  he  who,  to  the  sick  man 
complaining  that  he  suffered  the  tortures  of  the  damned,  curtly  exclaimed, 
**  Deji  r*  Louis  Blanc  says  that  when  Talleyrand  was  on  his  death-bed  Louis 
Philippe  asked  him  if  he  suffered.  **  Yes,  like  the  damned."  Louis  Philippe 
murmured,  *'  D^i4  1"  a  word  that  the  dying  man  heard,  and  which  he  re- 
venged forthwith  by  giving  to  one  of  the  persons  about  him  secret  and 
terrible  indications.  But,  in  fact,  the  repartee  may  be  found  in  one  of  Le- 
brunts  Epigrams,  and  has  been  attributed  to  a  number  of  people. 

"  History  repeats  itself,"  is  a  common  saying.  But  historians  are  often  a 
little  too  hasty  in  assuming  that  the  repetition  indicates  falsity.  We  might 
believe  that  William  Tell  had  shot  the  apple  off  his  son's  head,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  many  archers  before  his  time  had  performed  the  same  feat,  if 
there  were  any  evidence  that  William  Tell  ever  existed.  Columbus  may  have 
shown  the  Spanish  courtiers  how  to  make  an  egg  stand  upon  end,  although 
before  his  time  Brunelleschi  had  adopted  the  same  method  of  embarrassing 
the  enemies  who  sarcastically  inquired  the  method  by  which  he  proposed  to 
build  the  dome  in  Florence.  Nor  need  there  be  any  question  of  plagiarism 
here.  When  Louis  XII.  said,  *'The  King  of  France  does  not  avenge  the 
injuries  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,"  he  may  have  been  entirely  ignorant  that  he 
had  been  anticipated  by  Philip,  Count  of  Bresse,  who  said,  when  he  became 
Duke  of  Savoy  in  1497,  **  It  would  be  shameful  as  duke  to  avenge  the  injuries 
of  the  count"  Christina  of  Sweden  may  have  said  of  Louis  XIV.  when  he 
revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  **  He  has  cut  off  his  left  arm  with  the  right,"  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Valentinian  had  made  use  of  the  same  expression.  In 
(act,  we  are  all  in  danger  of  becoming  too  sceptical.  Walpole  wrote  an  in- 
genious work  to  show,  taking  for  his  l^e  the  conflicting  statements  in  history, 
that  no  such  person  as  Richard  III.  ever  existed,  or  that,  if  he  did,  he  could 
have  been  neither  a  tyrant  nor  a  hunchback.  Whately*s  **  Historic  Doubts 
relative  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  which  was  published  m  18 10,  created  wide- 
spread amusement  by  its  amazing  cleverness.  It  proved  with  infinite  inge- 
nuity that  Napoleon  had  never  existed,  and  was  written  to  expose  Hume's 
axiom  concerning  testimony  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum.  About  ten  vears 
after  the  appearance  of  Wnately*s  pamphlet,  one  J.  B.  P^r^s,  who  probably 
never  heard  of  Whately,  published  his  **  Comme  quoi  Napoleon  n'a  jamais 
exists,"  which  resolved  Napoleon  into  a  solar  myth.  And  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  his  ingenious  paper  on  the  great  Gladstone  myth  Mr.  Andrew 
Lang  has  followed  m  the  wake  of  P^r^s  and  proved  conclusively  that  Glad- 
stone is  only  a^iother  name  for  the  sun,  and  that  the  various  deeds  attributed 
to  him  are  simply  allegorical  embodiments  of  the  sun's  doings. 

Hoaxes,  Some  famous.  Many  etymologies  for  the  word  **hoax"  have 
been  suggested, — the  most  plausible  making  it  a  corruption  from  the  first 
word  of  hocus-poctis^  which  in  its  turn  is  a  corruption  from  the  hoc  est  corpus 
of  the  mass.  A  hoax  may  be  defined  as  a  successful  effort  to  deceive  without 
any  motive  but  fun.  With  a  further  limitation  of  its  meaning  as  a  deception 
of  the  many,  a  useful  line  of  demarcation  might  be  drawn  between  the  hoax 
and  the  practical  joke  which  is  aimed  only  at  individuals.  This  definition 
would  exclude  all  the  famous  literary  forgeries,  from  Chatterton  to  Lew  Van- 
derpoole,  where  the  object  was  pelf  rather  than  amusement,  such  deliberate 
swindles  as  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  and  even  such  famous  instances  as  De 
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Foe's  Blory  of  Ihe  apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal,  which  was  written  to  Mil  "  Drel- 

incourt  on  Death." 

When  Sheridan  completed  the  Greek  sentence  levelled  against  him — which 
(he  country  members  cheered,  not  because  they  understood  it,  but  because  it 
was  quoted  on  their  side — by  saying  that  the  passage  should  have  been  con- 
tinued lo  the  end,  and  glibly  adding  a  screed  of  Irish,  it  ts  doubtful  whether 

quaries  by  fabricated  articles  purporting  to  be  interesting  as  relics  of  the  past 
is  clearly  a  hoai,  except  when  it  is  done  for  profit  Everyone  will  rememlwr,  in 
Scott's  "Antiquary,"  the  metal  vessel  inscribed  with  the  letters  A — I) — L — L, 
which  Moukbarns  interpreted  to  mean  Agrucla  dUavit  libeni  luhent,  bul  which 
Edie  Ochiltree  pronounced  to  be  Aikin  Drvm'j  fang  ladle.  And  every  one 
will  also  remember  the  uneven  and  broken  slone  on  which  the  Pickwick  club 
laboriously  deciphered  this  inscription  : 


which  turned  out  lo  be  nothing  more  nor  less  than  "  Bil  Slumps,  his  Mark." 
Here  again  the  hoax  is  not  perfect,  because  there  is  no  evidence  that  either 
Aikin  Drum  or  Bill  Slokcs  had  any  deliberate  intention  to  deceive.  But  ihe 
following  inscription  is  a  genuine  hoax.     It  was  sent  to  the  secretary  of  an 


Afier  tbe  learned  heads  had  been  puuled  for  a  while,  one  of  their  number 
hit  upon  the  expedient  of  reading  the  inscription  backward,  when  it  was 
foand  to  be  an  ingenious  transposition  of  the  well-known  nursery  rhyme, 
"  Ride  a  cock-horse,"  etc 

The  evoi-amusing  "  Raikes's  Diary"  tells  of  a  stone  found  near  Nirac 
in  1838  which  bore  this  legend  ;  Stmilittr  aaui-qut  egs  amba  UfumanI  cum  di 
SIM.  After  puzzling  all  the  teamed  In-siins  of  the  localilv,  it  was  about  to  be 
sent  lo  Paris,  when  an  old  inhabitant  remembered  thai  the  atone  came  from  a 
building  occupied  by  Russian  Iroops  during  the  invasion  of  1814.  The  ex- 
planation that  it  was  only  a  bit  of  military  fun  at  once  suggested  itself,  and 
finally  il  was  discovered  ihat  bv  reading  off  the  inscription  with  the  proper 
French  pronunciation  of  the  syllables  it  became.  Six  militaira  eosaguti  ^ax 
tn  beauti /umant  eomnK  deux  Suistei,  which,  translated,  means,  "  Six  Cossack 
soldiers  equal  in  beauty,  smoking  like  two  Swiss." 

The  arcnxologist  Gough,  at  a  curtosity-shop,  came  across  a  slab  of  stone 
with  a  curious  inscription,  bought  it,  and  had  il  described  before  the  Society 
of  Aniiquaries,  and  engraved  for  ihe  Gentleman's  Magaiine.  The  legend 
read,  "  Here  Hardcnul  drank  a  wine-horn  dry,  stared  about  him,  and  died." 
The  evidence  seemed  to  be  in  its  favor.  Il  had  been  found,  so  the  shopkeeper 
asserted,  in  Kennington  Lane,  where  the  palace  of  Hardcnut  is  supposed  to 
have  been  situated.  At  last  it  transpired  Ihal  George  Steevens,  to  satisfy  an 
old  grudge  against  Gough,  had  procured  a  fragment  of  an  old  chimney-slaby 
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scratched  the  inscription  in  rude  characters,  and  got  the  curiosity-dealer  so 
to  manage  that  Gough  should  see  and  buy  the  stone. 

*  Traps  of  this  sort  are  continually  being  laid  for  unsuspecting  antiquarians 
by  the  wi^^gishly  inclined,  and  many  a  supposed  old  coin  has  been  found  on 
investigation  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  sou  or  a  centime  melted  in  the  fire, 
battered  with  a  hammer,  punched  with  a  cold-chisel  in  imitation  of  antique 
lettering,  and  then  hidden  in  some  place  where  it  was  sure  to  be  discovered. 
•'  There  is  a  cairn,"  says  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  **  broken  and  battered,  on  the 
summit  of  the  hills  near  the  Vale  of  White  Horse,  and  visible  from  the  rail- 
way. A  very  well  known  author  refers  in  a  very  well  known  book  to  that 
cairn  as  a.  Danish  monument,  whereas  I  built  it  myself;  and,  by  the  same 
token,  there  is  in  the  middle  of  it  a  flat-iron  without  any  handle.  Jokes  of 
this  sort,"  he  adds,  "  are  very  prevalent  among  scientific  men.  There  is,  for 
example,  one  of  our  best  entomologists  who  prides  himself  on  his  skill  in 
manufacturing  insects.  If  they  have  wings,  he  discharges  the  color  by  chem- 
ical means,  and  paints  them  afresh.  He  substitutes  various  parts  of  various 
beings  for  those  of  the  creature  which  he  manufactures,  cutting  out  from  an 
old  champagne-cork  anything  that  mav  be  found  wanting.  He  once  tried  to 
palm  off  on  me  a  most  mgenious  com oi nation.  The  head  was  made  of  cork, 
the  wings  were  real  wings,  only  turned  the  wrong  side  upwards,  and  the  body 
had  been  taken  to  pieces,  painted,  and  varnished.  Unfortunately  for  himself, 
this  very  clever  forger  of  entomological  rarities  had  visited  one  of  those 
houses  where  the  celebrated  Cardinal  spider  lives,  and  had  added  the  legs  of 
a  spider  from  Hampton  Court  to  the  body,  wings,  and  antennae  of  insects 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  spider's  legs  betrayed  him,  but  the  author 
of  the  entomological  forgery  was  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  at  the  discovery 
of  the  fraud.  There  are  no  school-boys  who  enjoy  a  joke  half  as  much  as 
your  celebrated  scientific  and  literarv  men.  Their  reputation  is  too  safe  for 
cavil,  and  when  they  get  together  tney  are  as  playful  as  so  many  kittens. 
The  museum  of  the  late  Charles  Waterton  was  full  of  zoological  joKes." 

Many  such  hoaxes  have  been  perpetrated  for  the  purpose  of  silencing  critic- 
asters and  exposing  their  pretensions.  Thus,  Michael  Angelo,  wearied  of 
hearing  modem  sculpture  contrasted  with  ancient  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
former,  hit  upon  the  plan  of  burying  a  Cupid,  having  first  knocked  off  an  arm 
or  so,  and  when  it  was  dug  up  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing  his  former 
detractors  praise  it  as  a  genuine  antique.  Muretus  played  a  similar  trick  upon 
the  critic  Joseph  Scaliger,  a  great  admirer  of  the  ancients,  by  palming  off 
upon  him  some  Latin  verses  as  being  copied  from  an  old  manuscript  Scaliger 
was  delighted,  ascribed  them  to  an  old  comic  poet,  Trabeus,  and  quoted  them 
in  his  commentary  on  Varro  "  De  Re  Rustica,"  as  one  of  the  most  precious 
fragments  of  antiquity.  Then  Muretus  wickedly  informed  the  world  of  his 
deception,  and  pointed  out  the  small  dependence  to  be  placed  on  the  sagacity 
of  one  so  prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  ancients.  A  famous  hoax  of  this  sort 
was  practised  by  J ohann  Meinhold  upon  the  Tiibingen  school  of  critics.  These 
gentlemen  believed  their  judgment  unerring  in  deciding  upon  the  authenticity 
uf  any  writing,  and  throughout  the  Gospels  they  professed  to  discriminate  the 
precise  degree  of  credibility  of  each  chapter,  each  narrative,  each  word,  with 
a  certainty  that  disdained  all  doubt  and  a  firmness  no  argument  could  move. 
In  1843  Dr.  Meinhold  published  "  The  Amber  Witch,"  professedly  from  a 
mutilated  manuscript  which  had  been  found  by  an  old  sexton  in  a  closet  of 
the  church  at  Usedom  in  Pomerania.  It  purported  to  be  a  contemporaneous 
chronicle,  by  the  pastor  of  Coserow,  of  certain  events  that  took  place  in  his 
parish  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  was  accepted  as  such 
Dy  the  profoundest  of  the  Tiibingen  savants, 

A  very  different  sort  of  hoax  was  recently  practised  upon  English  publishers 
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and  magazine-editors.  A  disappointed  literary  aspirant,  weary  of  having  his 
articles  declined  with  thanks,  and  doubtful  of  his  critics*  infallibility,  copied 
out  *'  Samson  Agonistes,"  which  he  rechristened  **  Like  a  Giant  Refreshed,*'' 
and  the  manuscript,  as  an  original  work  of  his  own,  went  the  rounds  of  pub- 
lishers and  editors.  It  was  declined  on  various  pleas,  and  the  letters  he 
received  afforded  him  so  much  amusement  that  he  published  them  in  the  SL 
James*  Gazette,  None  of  the  critics  discovered  that  the  work  was  Milton's. 
One,  who  had  evidently  not  even  looked  at  it,  deemed  it  a  sensational  novel ; 
another  recognized  a  certain  amount  of  merit,  but  thought  it  was  disfigured  by 
"  Scotticisms  ;**  a  third  was  sufficiently  pleased  to  offer  to  publish  it,  provided 
the  author  contributed  forty  pounds  towards  expenses. 

A  hoax  which  did  not  deceive  the  learned,  but  sorely  puzzled  them,  was  that 
known  as  the  Dutch  Mail  hoax.  Some  fifty  years  ago,  an  article  appeared  in 
the  Leicester  Herald^  an  English  provincial  paper,  under  the  title  of  *'  The 
Dutch  Mail,*'  with  the  announcement  that  it  had  arrived  too  late  for  transla- 
tion, and  so  had  been  set  up  and  printed  in  the  original.  Much  attention  was 
attracted  to  the  article,  and  many  Dutch  scholars  rushed  into  print  to  say  that 
it  was  not  in  any  dialect  with  which  they  were  acquainted.  Finally,  it  was 
discovered  to  b!e  a  hoax.  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  the  editor  of  the  paper, 
recently  told  this  story  of  how  the  jest  was  conceived  and  carried  out :  **One 
evening,  before  one  of  our  publications,  my  men  and  a  boy  overturned  two  or 
three  columns  of  the  paper  in  type.  We  had  to  get  ready  some  way  for  the 
coaches,  which,  at  four  in  the  morning,  required  four  or  five  hundred  papers. 
After  every  exertion,  we  were  short  nearly  a  column,  but  there  stood  a  tempt- 
ing column  of  'pi*  on  the  galleys.  It  suddenly  struck  me  that  this  might  be 
thought  Dutch.  I  made  up  the  column,  overcame  the  scruples  of  the  foreman, 
and  so  away  the  country  edition  went  with  its  philological  puzzle  to  worry  the 
honest  agricultural  readers*  heads.  There  was  plenty  of  time  to  set  up  a 
column  of  plain  English  for  the  local  edition.'*  Sir  Richard  met  one  man  in 
Nottingham  who  for  thirty  years  preserved  a  copy  of  the  Leicester  Herald^ 
hopine  that  some  day  the  letter  would  be  explained. 

Madame  de  Genlis  tells  a  story  in  point  The  Due  de  Liancourt  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Abb^  Delille.  Both  were  at  Spa,  when  one  morning  the 
Abb^  was  deeply  chagrined  by  seeing  some  couplets  on  the  birthday  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  regular  enough  in  manner,  but  foolish  in  matter,  pub- 
lished, with  his  name,  in  a  daily  newspaper.  The  verses  were  in  fact  the 
duke*s  composition.  We  all  remember  the  letter  on  American  Philistinism 
which  was  credited  to  Matthew  Arnold,  the  letter  about  public  bores  which 
was  credited  to  Carlyle  (and  which  Ruskin,  by  the  way,  endorsed  as  *'  not  the 
least  significant  of  the  utterances  of  the  Master"),  and  many  similar  forgeries, 
more  or  less  clever  imitations  of  style,  which  have  gone  the  rounds  of  the 
press,  provoked  surprise,  anger,  applause,  condemnation,  and  finally  called 
forth  vigorous  denials  from  the  supposed  authors.  A  poem  called  **  A  Vision 
of  Immortality,*'  ascribed  to  William  Cullen  Bryant  and  copied  as  such  into 
many  papers,  has  been  pasted  into  a  host  of  scrap-books.  The  author  had 
made  a  wager  that  he  could  write  a  poem  which  would  deceive  the  general 
public  into  the  impression  that  it  was  Bryant*s.  Poe  has  ever  been  a  uvorite 
subject  for  this  sort  of  jesting,  as  the  mannerisms  of  his  style  are  easily  caught ; 
and  every  now  and  then  a  fresh  imitation,  claiming  to  bte  a  genuine  treasure 
trove,  starts  on  its  journey  through  the  papers. 

Perhaps  this  is  only  a  fair  quid  pro  quo.  No  man  ever  had  a  greater  fondness 
for  gulling  the  public.  That  gruesome  tale,  **The  Facts  in  the  Case  of  M. 
Valdemar,**  was  worked  up  with  an  appalling  verisimilitude  of  detail  which 
imposed  upon  many  pef)ple.  Mesmerism  at  that  time  had  just  begun  to  be 
talked  oC     The  Abl>6  Migne,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Popular  Superstitions." 
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seemed  more  than  half  inclined  to  believe  in  its  truth.  "  We  will  not  leave 
the  subject  of  animal  magnetism,"  he  says,  **  without  acquainting  the  reader 
with  an  extraordinary,  we  might  say  an  incredible,  incident  which  is  just  now 
creating  a  great  sensation  in  the  learned  world,*'  and  then  he  translates  Poe's 
story  entire. 

The  **  Balloon  Hoax"  was  Poe's  most  successful  imposition  upon  the  public. 
One  day  in  April,  1844,  the  New  York  Sun  astonished  its  readers  with  an 
article  headed  thus,  in  magnificent  capitals : 

ASTOUNDING  NEWS  BY  EXPRESS    y/A   NORFOLK  I 

THE  ATLANTIC  CROSSED  IN  THREE  DAYS!! 
Signai  Triumph  of  Mr.  Monck  Mason* t  Flying- Machine  !  !  ! 


voyage ! 


Every  one  was  on  the  qui  vive.  "  The  rush  for  *  the  sole  paper  which  had 
the  news,*  *'  says  Poe,  "  was  something  beyond  even  the  prodigious  ;  and,  in 
fact,  if  (as  some  assert)  the  *  Victoria*  did  not  absolutely  accomplish  the 
voyage  recorded,  ii  will  be  difficult  to  assign  a  reason  why  she  should  noX.  have 
accomplished  it."  It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  New  York  Sun  was  the 
verv  paper  in  which,  nine  years  before,  in  September,  1835,  the  celebrated 
'*  Moon  Hoax"  had  appeared,  overshadowing  and  interrupting  forever  the 
story  of  "  Hans  PfaalTs  Journey  to  the  Moon,"  which,  by  an  extraordinary 
coincidence,  Poe  had  begun  three  weeks  previous  in  the  Southern  Literary 
Messenger.  Poe  had  originally  intended  his  own  story  as  a  hoax,  but  his 
friends,  who  had  less  faith  in  the  gullibility  of  the  public  than  himself,  per- 
suaded him  to  give  up  the  idea  of  delil)erate  deception.  "  I  fell  back  upon  a 
style  half  plausible,  half  bantering,  and  resolved  to  give  what  interest  I  could 
to  an  actual  passage  from  the  earth  to  the  moon,  describing  the  lunar  scenery 
as  if  surveyed  and  personally  examined  by  the  narrator."  The  success  of  the 
"  Moon  Hoax'*  showed  that  Poe  was  right  and  his  friends  wrong.  The 
former  took  up  the  very  idea  which  Poe  claims  to  have  abandoned, — that  of 
accounting  for  the  narrator's  acquaintance  with  the  satellite  by  the  supposition 
of  an  extraordinary  telescope.  The  "  Moon  Hoax*' — so  called,  of  course,  after 
its  boeus  nature  had  been  discovered — opened  with  an  account  of  how  Sir 
John  Herschel,  with  Sir  David  Brewster's  assistance,  had  invented  an  appa- 
ratus (minutely  described)  by  which  the  magnifying  power  of  an  immense 
telescope  coula  be  sufficiently  increased  to  detect  minute  objects  in  the  moon. 
Sir  John  was  sent  out  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  at  the  expense  of  the 
English,  French,  and  Austrian  governments.  **  Whether  the  British  govern- 
ment were  sceptical  concerning  the  promised  splendor  of  the  discoveries,  or 
wished  them  to  be  scrupulously  veiled  until  they  had  accumulated  a  full-orbed 
glory  for  the  nation  and  reign  \\\  which  they  originated,  is  a  question  which  we 
can  only  conjecturally  solve.  But  certain  it  is  that  the  astronomer's  royal 
patrons  enjoined  a  masonic  taciturnity  upon  him  and  his  friends  until  he 
should  have  officially  communicated  the  results  of  his  great  experiment." 
This  was  a  clever  explanation  of  the  circumstance  that  nothing  had  before 
l)een  heard  regarding  the  gigantic  instrument  taken  out  by  Herschel.  That 
he  was  actually  at  that  time  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  generally  known. 

On  the  night  of  January  10,  1835,  ^^^  telescope  was  ready  to  be  employed 
upon  the  moon.  The  first  thines  observed  were  basaltic  rocks  covered  with 
poppies ;  then  fields,  trees,  and  rivers ;  then  aniethyst  mountains  and  ver- 
dant valleys;  then  animals  like  bisons,  a  unicorn  goat,  pelicans,  sheep,  etc 
All  these  things  were  described  with  a  gorgeous  wealth  of  detail.     At  last 
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winged  creatures  were  seen  to  light  upon  a  plain,  something  between  a  human 
being  and  an  orang-outang  in  appearance,  with  win^  like  those  of  a  bat 
These  beings  were  at  once  christened  the  Vespertilio-homo,  or  Bat-man. 
They  were  doubtless  innocent  and  happy  creatures,  but  some  of  their  ways 
were  unpublishably  singular,  and  were  reserved  for  a  scientific  book  by  Her- 
schel.  Meanwhile,  several  ministers,  on  a  promise  of  temporary  secrecy, 
were  allowed  a  peep  at  these  things  which  were  unfit  for  the  laity. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  a  narrative  which  astounded  all  America.  Many 
were  deceived,  many  were  only  perplexed.  Poe  himself  wrote  an  examina- 
tion of  its  cUims  to  credit,  showing  distinctly  its  fictitious  character,  but  was 
astonished  at  finding  that  he  could  obtain  few  listeners,  **  so  really  eager  were 
all  to  be  deceived,  so  magical  were  the  charms  of  a  style  that  served  as  the 
vehicle  of  an  exceedingly  clumsy  invention.  .  .  .  Not  one  person  in  ten  dis- 
credited it,  and  (strangest  point  of  all !)  the  doubters  were  chiefly  those  who 
doubted  without  being  able  to  say  why, — the  ignorant,  those  unmformed  in 
astronomy, — people  who  would  not  believe  because  the  thing  was  so  novel,  so 
entirely  'out  of  the  usual  way.*  A  grave  professor  of  mathematics  in  a  Vir- 
ginia college  told  me  seriously  that  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  whole 
a£fair.*'  Many  prominent  newspapers  fell  squarely  into  the  trap.  The  Mer- 
cantile Advertiser  thought  the  document  bore  "  intrmsic  evidence  of  being  au- 
thentic" The  New  York  Times  thought  it  displayed  "the  most  extensive 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  astronomy,"  was  **  probable  and  plausible,"  and 
"had  an  air  of  intense  verisimilitude."  The  Albany  Daily  Advertiser  had 
read  the  article  with  '*  unspeakable  emotions  of  pleasure  and-  astonishment ;" 
while  the  New  Yorker  considered  the  discoveries  "of  astounding  interest, 
creating  a  new  era  in  astronomy  and  science  generally."  The  hoax  was 
reprinted  in  pamphlet-form,  and,  though  by  this  time  its  bogus  nature  had 
been  discovered,  an  edition  of  sixty  thousand  copies  was  readily  disposed  of. 
Lately  a  single  copy  of  that  edition  sold  for  three  dollars  and  seventy-five 
cents. 

One  efifect  of  the  hoax  was  to  deprive  us  of  the  conclusion  of  "  Hans 
Pfaall."  "  Having  read  the  Moon  Story  to  an  end,"  says  Poe,  "and  found  it 
anticipative  of  all  the  main  points  of  my  *  Hans  Pfaall,'  I  suffered  the  latter 
to  remain  unfinished.  The  chief  design  in  carrying  my  hero  to  the  moon  was 
to  afford  him  an  opportunity  of  describing  the  lunar  scenery ;  but  I  found  that 
he  could  add  very  little  to  the  minute  and  authentic  account  of  Sir  John  Her- 
schel.  I  did  not  even  think  it  advisable  to  bring  my  voyager  back  to  his 
parent  earth.  He  remains  where  I  left  him,  and  is  still,  I  believe,  the  man  in 
the  moon."  It  is  worth  noting  that  Poe,  who  was  ever  morbidly  keen  on  the 
subject  of  plagiarism,  distinctly  says,  "  I  am  bound  to  do  Mr.  Locke  the  jus- 
tice  to  say  that  he  denies  having  seen  my  article  prior  to  the  publication  of 
his  own  :  I  am  bound  to  add,  also,  that  I  believe  him." 

Mr.  Richard  Alton  Locke,  a  clever  New  York  journalist,  was  the  author  of 
the  hoax.  Not  for  many  years,  however,  was  the  secret  divulged.  Some  of 
the  New  York  journals,  indeed,  published  the  "  Moon  Story"  side  by  side 
with  "  Hans  Pfaall,"  thinking  that  the  author  of  one  had  been  detected  in  the 
author  of  the  other.  Subsequently  suspicion  settled  down  upon  Nicollet,  a 
French  astronomer  who  had  come  to  America  after  the  revolution  of  1830. 
and  whose  object,  it  was  said,  was  to  raise  money  and  to  deceive  his  enemy, 
Arago.  It  was  added  that  he  succeeded  in  doing  both.  But  Mr.  Proctor 
discredits  the  Arago  story,  and  states  that  no  astronomer  could  have  either 
written  or  been  deceived  by  the  hoax.  He  adds  that  as  gauges  of  general 
knowledge  scientific  hoaxes  have  their  use,  just  as  paradoxical  works  have. 
"  No  one,  certainly  no  student  of  science,  can  thoroughly  understand  how 
little  some  people  Icnow  about  science,  until  he  has  observed  how  much  will 
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be  believed  if  only  published  with  the  apparent  authority  of  a  few  known 
names  and  announced  with  a  sufficient  parade  of  technical  verbiage  ;  nor  is  it 
as  easy  as  nii^ht  be  thought,  even  for  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts, 
to  disprove  either  a  hoax  or  a  paradox."  He  therefore  notes  without  any 
wonder  that  in  January,  1874,  he  was  gravely  asked  whether  an  account  in 
the  New  York  Worlds  purporting  to  describe  how  the  moon's  frame  was  grad- 
ually cracking,  threatening  eventually  to  fall  into  several  separate  fragments, 
was  in  reality  based  on  fact  "  In  the  far  West,  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  a  law- 
yer asked  me  in  February,  1876,  why  I  had  not  described  the  great  discoveries 
recently  made  by  means  of  a  powerful  reflector  erected  near  Paris.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Chicago  Timesy  this  powerful  instrument  had  shown  buildings  in 
the  moon,  and  bands  of  workmen  could  be  seen  with  it  who  manifestly  were 
undergoing  some  kind  of  penal  servitude,  for  they  were  chained  together." 
It  is  singular  how  often  these  pseudo-scientific  hoaxes  refer  to  the  moon. 

A  certain  Joe  Mulhatton,  who  was  connected  with  various  papers,  kept  the 
public  continually  on  the  qui  vwe  with  his  inventions.  His  story  of  a  meteor 
which  fell  in  Kansas  had  an  air  of  scientific  possibility  that  imposed  upon 
many.  His  thirteen  story  was  widely  copied  and  commented  upon.  In 
Western  Texas,  so  the  tale  ran,  a  traveller  came  upon  the  ruins  of  a  stage- 
coach, and  in  the  coach  were  thirteen  skeletons.  And  this  was  the  explana- 
tion. Some  two  years  before  the  ghastly  find  was  made,  thirteen  hunters  hired 
a  stage-coach  in  a  small  Texas  town,  and  started  to  explore  a  great  uninhabited 
region  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  where  they  expected  to  find  good 
hunting.  When  they  started,  one  of  the  party  said  something  about  thirteen 
being  an  unlucky  number.  The  others  merely  laughed,  and  the  expedition 
proceeded.    The  thirteen  hunters  were  never  seen  again. 

The  ruins  of  their  coach  and  the  skeletons  of  the  thirteen  men  and  four 
horses  were  found  near  the  centre  of  a  vast  desert  of  sand  and  sage-bush,  and 
it  was  evident  that  men  and  horses  had  died  of  thirst  or  starvation. 

In  1883  Mulhatton  was  in  Birmingham,  Alabama.  One  day  he  read  in  a 
local  paper  an  item  to  the  effect  that  some  men  engaged  in  boring  an  artesian 
well  in  the  town  had  struck  what  seemed  to  be  a  small  flowing  stream  of  water, 
at  a  depth  of  three  hundred  feet  This  gave  Mulhatton  an  idea.  A  few 
da^s  later  a  thrilling  story  appeared  in  the  Louisville  C<mrier'yournal  to  the 
effect  that  an  immense  underground  river  flowed  under  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama, and  the  entire  town  was  in  great  danger  of  falling  in  and  being  swept 
away. 

While  excavating  for  the  foundation  of  a  large  building,  the  stone  crust 
that  supported  the  few  feet  of  earth  above  the  river  had  been  pierced,  and  it 
was  breaking  and  giving  way  all  over  the  city.  Several  buildings  had  fallen 
down,  and  one  corner  of  the  City  Hall  had  settled  four  feet  into  a  fissure 
which  was  rapidly  widening,  and  soon  the  entire  building  would  go  down  into 
the  dark,  underground  river. 

This  story  made  an  immense  sensation  when  it  was  printed.  For  two  days 
the  telegraph -office  at  Birmingham  was  flooded  with  telegrams  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  asking  if  there  were  any  truth  in  the  story. 

The  New  York  Herald^  in  1874,  created  great,  though  temporary,  alarm  by 
a  circumstantial  story  that  the  wild  animals  had  escaped  from  the  Zoological 
Garden  and  were  roaming  about  Central  Park  in  search  of  prey.  The  anxiety 
of  mothers  who  had  sent  their  children  out  to  the  park,  the  general  excite- 
ment and  suspense  which  ensued  until  the  falsity  of  the  story  was  announced, 
are  remembered  by  many. 

The  Levant  Herald  of  September  22,  1890,  quoted  a  curious  letter  from 
Bjelina,  Bosnia,  which  disclosed  a  state  of  things  among  the  Bosniaks  that 
recalls  some  of  the  old  stories  we  used  to  hear  about  China.     It  appears  thai 

40* 
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numbers  of  Bosniaks  had  rccentljr  applied  (o  the  authorities  for  ^m 
be  beheaded  in  the  |>tace  of  Baron  de  Rothschild.  The  authorities  al  .  _ . . 
themselves  to  investigate  the  matter,  and  found  that  a  rumor  had  been  spread 
abroad  among  the  rural  population  that  Baron  Rothschild  had  been  sentenced 
to  death  for  some  crime  or  other,  and  that  he  would  pay  a  million  floriiu  to 
any  one  who  would  become  hU  substitute  and  undergo  the  penalty  for  him. 
Clubs  were  speedily  formed  among  the  peasants  who  desired  to  share  the 
million,  and  each  member  bound  himself  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  twnefit 
of  his  fellow-members  if  be  should  draw  the  fatal  lot  that  designated  one  ol 
the  club  as  the  victim.  The  mone7,  of  course,  was  to  be  divided  among  the 
rest  as  a  prize.  In  this  manner  several  substitutes  for  the  baron  were  pro- 
vided, and  they  oflered  themselves  to  the  authorities  lead^  to  fulfil  iheir  Dar- 
gain  to  the  last  No  explanations  were  sufficient  to  convince  them  that  Ibe 
story  was  a  boax,  and  for  a  long  time  new  postulants  for  decapitation  were 
Blill  coming  in,  and  still  going  away  grieved  and  unhappy  in  their  diaappcMiil- 

Of  tnbliographical  hoaxes  the  most  complete  and  artistic  was  the  Fortsa* 
Catalogue.  In  1S40,  bibliographers  were  electrified  by  the  appearance  of  a 
pamphlet  purporting  to  be  a  catalogue  of  the  library  of  the  late  Count  J.  N. 
A.  de  Foflsas,  of  Binche,  Belgium.  It  contained  only  fourteen  pa^es,  to  be 
lure,  and  described  only  lifly-lwo  books  ;  but  each  of^lhese  was  unique :  no 
book  mentioned  by  any  bibliogiaphet  was  lo  be  found  in  the  collection.  The 
count,  it  was  represented,  "pitilessly  expelled  from  his  shelves  books  for 
which  he  had  paid  Ibeir  weight  in  gold — volumes  which  would  have  been 
the  pride  of  the  most  fastidious  amaleurs— as  soon  as  he  learned  that  a  work 
up  lo  that  time  unknown  had  been  noticed  in  any  catalogue."  The  publica- 
tion of  Ihe  "  Nouvelles  Recherches"  of  Brunet  had  caused  the  destruction  of 
•ine-Ihird  of  the  count's  library  and  broken  the  collector's  spiriL  From  that 
time  he  made  no  further  acquisitions;  but  the  bulletin  of  Techener  "from 
lime  to  time  still  further  thinned  the  alVeady  decimated  ranks  of  his  sacred 
iHtlalion."  Weary  of  books  and  of  life,  he  had  died,  September  i,  1839,  and 
his  library  was  now  offered  for  sale.  The  bibliographical  world  was  fairly 
ngog.  The  titles  in  the  catalogue  were  of  Ihe  most  tantalizing  description- 
Orders  poured  in  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  most  expert  bibliogtapbers 
were  deceived.  Charles  Nodier,  indeed,  suspected  a  hoax,  but  Techener 
laughed  at  his  doubts,  and  ordered  No.  36, — "  Evangile  du  dtoyen  Jfsus, 
purged  des  idecs  aiistocrales  et  royalistes,  el  ramem!  aux  vrais  prindpes  de  la 
raison,  par  un  bon  aans-culotte."  Van  de  Weyer  and  Crozat  ortlered  Ihe 
same  book.  The  Princease  de  Ligne,  for  the  honor  of  her  family,  ordered 
No.  48  at  any  price, — "a  catalogue  more  than  curious  of  the  bonnes  fortunes 
of  the  Prince  de  Ugne,"  with  a  litle  that  is  hardly  quotable.  The  director  of 
Ihe  Royal  Library  of  Brussels  oblained  an  appropriation  to  purchase  all  the 
Forisas  treasures  except  seven,  which  were  considered  a  little  too  fra  for  a 
public  library-  A  number  of  Parisian  bibliophiles  met  in  the  slage  for  Brus- 
sels, and  there  discovered  Ihal  Ihey  were  all  possessed  with  the  same  inten- 
tion of  stealing  away  unnoticed,  each  hoping  by  this  means  to  have  Ihe  game 
all  to  himselC  In  the  course  of  the  affair  there  were  the  usual  illuslralions 
of  human  mendadlyand  self-deception.  Men  remembered  seeing  books  that 
had  never  eiisled.  The  foreman  in  Casteman's  printing-office  at  Tournay  had 
disiinci  rccoUeciion  of  a  bogus  volume  credited  lo  his  press,  and  recalled  its 
mythical  author  "  perfectly." 

On  the  9th  of  August,  1S40,  the  day  before  Ihe  sale,  an  announcement 
appeared  in  the  Brussels  papers  thai  the  library  of  the  Count  de  Fortsas 
would  not  be  soldr— that  the  people  of  Binche,  in  honor  of  its  collecior,  had 
determined  to  buy  it  entire.     Eventually  it  transpired  thai  catalogue,  litnraiy, 
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and  Count  de  Fortsas  himself  were  all  the  invention  of  one  Ren^  Chalons,  a 
humorist  living  in  Belgium.  His  ingenious  catalogue  begot  quite  a  literature 
of  its  own,  which  was  collected  and  published  in  a  volume  entitled  *'  Docu- 
ments et  Particularit^s  historiques  sur  le  Catalogue  du  Comte  de  Fortsas/' 
Mons,  185a 

Theodore  Hook  was  a  famous  practical  joker,  and  once,  at  least,  he  perpe- 
trated a  jest  that  disturbed  all  London  and  amused  all  England.  This  was 
the  famous  Berners  Street  hoax.  Berners  Street  in  18 10  was  a  quiet  street, 
inhabited  by  well-to-do  families,  and  even  people  of  social  importance,  as  the 
Bishops  of  Carlisle  and  of  Chester,  Earl  Stanhope,  etc.  On  the  morning  of 
November  26,  soon  after  breakfast,  a  wagon -load  of  coals  drew  up  before  the 
door  of  Mrs.  Tottingham,  a  widow  lady  living  at  No.  54.  A  van-load  of 
furniture  followed,  then  a  hearse  with  a  comn,  and  a  train  of  mourning- 
coaches.  Two  fashionable  physicians,  a  dentist,  and  an  accoucheur  drove  up 
as  near  as  thev  could  to  the  door,  wondering  why  so  many  lumbering  vehi- 
cles blocked  the  way.  Six  men  brought  a  great  chamber-organ ;  a  brewer 
sent  several  barrels  of  ale ;  a  grocer  sent  a  cart-load  of  potatoes.  Coach- 
makers,  clock-makers,  carpet-manufacturers,  confectioners,  wig-makers,  man- 
tuamakers,  opticians,  and  curiosity-dealers  followed  with  samples  of  their 
wares.  From  all  quarters  trooped  in  coachmen,  footmen,  cooks,  housemaids, 
and  nursery-maids,  in  quest  of  situations.  To  crown  all,  dignitaries  came  in 
their  carriages, — the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  a  Cabinet  minister,  a  governor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  latter — one  among  many  who  speedily  recog- 
nized that  all  had  been  the  victims  of  some  gigantic  hoax — drove  to  Marl- 
borough Street  police-office,  and  stated  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  a 
lady  in  Berners  Street,  to  the  effect  that  she  had  been  summoned  to  attend  at 
the  Mansion  House,  that  she  was  at  death^s  door,  that  she  wished  to  make  a 
deposition  upon  oath,  and  that  she  would  deem  it  a  great  favor  if  his  lordship 
would  call  upon  her.  The  other  dignitaries  had  been  appealed  to  in  a  similar 
way.  Police-officers  were  despatched  to  maintain  order  in  Berners  Street. 
They  found  it  choked  up  with  vehicles,  jammed  and  interlocked  one  with 
another.  The  drivers  were  infuriated.  The  disappointed  tradesmen  were  clam- 
oring for  vengeance.  Some  of  the  vans  and  goods  were  overturned  and  broken  ; 
a  few  barrels  of  ale  had  fallen  a  prey  to  the  large  crowd  that  was  maliciously  en- 
joying the  fun.  All  day  and  far  into  the  night  this  state  of  things  continued. 
Meanwhile,  the  old  lady  and  the  inmates  of  adjoining  houses  were  in  abject 
terror.  Every  one  soon  saw  that  a  hoax  had  been  perpetrated,  but  Hook's  con- 
nection with  it  was  not  discovered  till  long  afterwards.  He  had  noticed  the 
quietness  of  the  neighborhood,  and  had  laid  a  wager  with  a  brother- wag,  a  cer- 
tain Henry  Higginson,  who  afterwards  became  a  clergyman,  that  he  would  make 
Berners  Street  the  talk  of  all  London.  A  door-plate  had  furnished  him  with  Mrs 
Tottingham's  name,  and  he  had  spent  three  days  in  writing  the  letters  which 
brought  the  crowd  to  her  door.  At  the  appointed  time  he  and  Mr.  Higginson 
had  posted  themselves  in  a  lodging  just  opposite,  which  he  had  rented  mr  the 
purpose  of  enjoying  the  scene.  He  deemed  it  expedient,  however,  to  go  off 
quicklv  into  the  country  and  there  remain  incog,  for  a  time.  Had  he  been 
publicly  known  as  the  author  of  the  outrageous  hoax,  he  might  have  fared 
Dadly. 

But  perhaps  the  most  gigantic  hoax  ever  perpetrated  was  that  known  to 
history  as  the  Great  Bottle  Hoax. 

Early  in  the  year  1749  a  distinguished  company  of  Englishmen  were  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  human  gullibility.  Among  them  were  the  Duke  of 
Portland  and  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

**  I  will  wager,'*  said  the  duke,  *'  that  let  a  man  advertise  the  most  impos- 
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sible  thine  tn  the  world,  ht  will  find  fools  enough  in  London  to  fill  a  play 
house  and  pa]r  handsomely  Tor  ihe  privilege  of  being  there." 

"  Surely,  returned  (he  eatl,  "  if  a  man  should  say  that  he  would  jump  into 
a  quart  buttle,  nobody  would  believe  that." 

At  lirM  the  duke  was  staggered.  But  having  made  Ihe  wager  he  held  to 
iL  The  jest  pleased  the  rest  of  the  company.  They  put  their  heads  tc^ether 
and  evolved  the  following  advertisement,  which  appeared  in  the  London 
papers  of  the  first  week  in  January  : 

At  thi  Niw  Thutii  ik  ths  Havhukst.  dii  Monday  nw,  tbt  161I1  Inunl,  >•  lo  tx 
UM  1  l^noD  wkapirrimiu  ihe  Kvenl  in»t  luniriiiiig  ihiiiK>  fbllowing.— vit.,  lu.  H<  uka 
■  coninioii  walkini  Cur  froin  any  of  the  Spccuwra.  ind  ihcrtupon  playi  ihr  muiic  of  cvtiy 
linuumcDi  Aow  in  at.  and  lllnwiM  linti  10  ■urpruing  pirfcciion.  adly.  H»  prennu  you 
._..>.  .  „p,p,(,n  Win*  Bolile.  wlilch  wiy  of  ihe  •piqiiion  --    '- ---    -^■-  ■'    -'- 


|^f>ghl  of  all  Iht  SptcBton,  and  lingi  m  il :  duriDg  h»  >uy  10  Ihe  \ 

',  or  in  the  Borfi,  may  comr  m  matked  habiu  (if  agrceahtc  10  Ihtm) ;  and  ll»  prr- 
itKm  who  ihey  an.     Suge,  7J.  &/.     Baa«.  v     fn.  V-     QaJ- 


.    To  brgin  a  kair  an  hour  aUcr  aii  o'clock.    The 


NoTL— If  any  Gmllcinrn  or  Lad  In  |j 
u%ibaDd°ar  Wi^ 


..."■..".,  ,.    --"  be«|]f„| 


ThcK  perfoTinaDcn  haTc  been  >een  by  moll  of  Ihe  crowned  Headi  of  A^,  AfnaL,  and 
Eunspc,  and  Devcr  appeared  publicanywhrrebut  once;  but  will  wait  on  any  at  tbeir  Houct, 

The  public  ruse  to  the  bait  like  a  huge  gudgeon.  The  duke's  wildest  ex- 
pectations were  more  than  realised.  For  days  all  Loudon  was  talkine  of  the 
man  who  was  going  to  jump  into  a  quart  bottle.  On  the  appointed  night  the 
theatre  was  crowded  to  suffocation.  Every  box,  every  seat  in  the  pit  and  in 
the  gallery,  was  taken.  Standing-room  was  at  a  premium.  The  appointed 
hour  came,  and  still  there  was  no  s^ign  of  the  expected  performattce  ;  not  even 
a  fiddle  had  been  provided  to  keep  the  auilience  in  good  humor.  Evidence 
of  impatience  had  already  been  manifested.  Now  the  vast  audience  burst 
into  groans,  catcalls,  and  other  cries,  einphasized  by  the  pounding  of  canes 
and  stamping  of  feeL  At  last  a  person  appeared  on  the  stage.  With  bows 
and  scrapes  and  profuse  apologies  he  protested  that  if  the  performer  did  nut 
appear  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour  Ihe  money  would  be  refunded  at  the 
doors,  1'here  were  more  groans  and  hisses.  A  wag  in  the  pit  shouted  that 
if  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  would  give  double  price  he  would  crawl  into  a 
pint  bottle.  This  sally  restored  good  humor  for  the  nonce.  But  scarcely  had 
the  quarter  of  an  huur  elapsed,  when  a  genlleman  in  one  of  the  boxes  seized 
a  lighted  candle  and  threw  it  on  Ihe  stage.  It  was  Ihe  signal  for  a  geneial 
outbreak.  Tlie  mob  rote  <n  maisi,  tore  up  Ihe  scats  and  benches,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  demolish  everything  within  reach.  Ladies  shrieked,  their  escorts 
fought  for  an  exit  through  the  infuriated  crowd  Such  were  the  hiurr  aitd 
scramble  that  wigs,  hats,  cloaks,  and  dresses  were  left  behind  and  lost.  Mean- 
while, Ihe  building  had  been  almost  gutted.  Kverything  portable  was  carried 
into  Ihe  street  and  made  into  a  mighty  bonfire,  over  which  the  curtain,  lorn 
from  its  hangings  and  hoisted  upon  a  pole,  was  waved  by  way  of  a  flag.    The 


:eipls  were  made  away  w 
Pjow,  in  those  days  Foote  was  tne  wicKeoest  wag  in  me  town,     ui  course 
he  was  suspected  of*^  having  originated  the  hoax.     He  indignantly  disclaimed 
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the  responsibility.  He  had  even,  he  averred,  wajned  Mr.  John  Potter,  the 
proprietor  of  the  play-house,  that  he  thought  a  fraud  on  the  public  was  in- 
tended. Then  the  public  rage  turned  upon  Potter.  But  it  was  evident  that 
Potter,  too,  was  innocent.  A  strange  man  had  made  all  the  arrangements  for 
letting  the  theatre  on  behalf  of  the  conjurer.  On  the  night  of  the  perform- 
ance, Potter  had  allowed  no  one  to  handle  the  receipts  save  his  own  servants, 
and  he  would  have  returned  them,  as  announced  from  the  stage,  only  the 
house  was  sacked  and  the  receipts  stolen. 

All  attempts  failed  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  hoax,  and  not  until  many 
years  after  did  the  secret  leak  out. 

Meanwhile  the  wits  of  the  town  would  not  let  the  matter  drop.  They  issued 
pamphlets  ridiculing  the  gullibility  of  the  public  ;  they  printed  humorous  ex- 
planations of  the  conjurer's  failure  to  appear  ;  they  taxed  their  brains  in  the 
efifort  to  produce  advertisements  of  performances  as  outrageously  impossible 
as  the  now  famous  bottle  trick. 

It  was  asserted  by  one  paper  that  the  conjurer  had  been  ready  and  willing 
to  appear  on  the  fatal  night,  but  just  prior  to  the  performance  a  gentleman 
begged  him  for  a  private  view.  The  coniurer  consented  to  crawl  into  a  bottle 
for  nve  pounds.  The  moment  he  had  clone  so  the  gentleman  played  on  the 
unhappy  conjurer  the  same  trick  which  the  fisherman  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights" 
found  so  efficacious  with  the  genie.  He  quietly  corked  up  the  bottle,  whipped 
it  in  his  pocket,  and  made  off.  "  Thus  the  poor  man  being  bit  himself,  in  being 
confined  in  the  Bottle  and  in  a  Gentleman's  Pocket,  could  not  be  in  another 
Place ;  for  he  never  advertised  he  would  go  into  two  Bottles  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  He  is  still  in  the  Gentleman's  custody,  who  uncorks  him  now  and 
then  to  feed  him ;  but  his  long  confinement  has  so  damped  his  Spirits  that 
instead  of  singing  and  dancing  he  is  perpetually  crying  and  cursing  his  ill 
Fate.  But  though  the  Town  have  been  disappomted  of  seeing  him  go  into 
the  Bottle,  in  a  few  days  they  will  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  come  out 
of  the  Bottle ;  of  which  timely  notice  will  be  given  in  the  daily  Papers.'* 

Here  is  an  advertisement  that  appeared  on  January  27,  1749: 

DON  JOHN  DE  NASAQUITINE,  sworn  Brother  and  Companion  to  the  Man  that  wa& 
to  have  jumped  into  the  Bottle  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket  on  Monday  the  i6th 
past,  hereby  invites  all  such  as  were  then  disappointed  to  repair  to  the  Theatre  aforesaid  on 
Monday  the  30th,  and  that  shall  be  exhibited  unto  them  which  never  has  heretofore  nor 
ever  will  be  hereafter  seen.  All  such  as  shall  swear  upon  the  Book  of  Wisdom  that  they  paid 
for  seeing  the  Bottle  Man  will  be  admitted  gratis  ;  the  rest  at  Gotham  prices. 

Here  is  another : 

THE  MOST  WONDERFUL  AND  SURPRISING  DOCTOR  BENIMBE  ZAM- 
MANPOANGO,  Oculist  and  Body  Surgeon  to  Emperor  Monoemun^,  who  will  perform  on 

Sunday  next  at  the  Little  T in  the  Haymarket  the  following  surprising  Operations, — viz. : 

ist.  He  desires  any  one  of  the  Spectators  only  to  pull  out  his  own  Eyes,  which  as  soon  as  he  has 
done,  the  Doctor  will  show  them  to  any  Ladv  or  Gentleman  then  present  to  convince  them 
there  is  no  Cheat,  and  then  replace  them  in  the  Sockets  as  perfect  and  entire  as  ever.  adiy. 
He  desires  any  officer  or  other  to  rip  up  his  own  Belly,  whicn  when  he  has  done,  he  (without 
any  Equivocation)  takes  out  his  Bowels,  washes  them,  and  returns  them  to  their  place,  with- 
out the  Person's  suffering  the  least  hurt,     3dly.  He  opens  the  head  of  a  J of  P , 

takes  out  his  Brains,  and  exchanges  them  for  those  of  a  Calf,  the  Brains  of  a  Beau  for  those 
of  an  Ass,  and  the  Heart  of  a  Bully  for  that  of  a  Sheep ;  which  Operations  will  render  the 
Persons  more  sociable  and  rational  Creatures  than  they  ever  were  in  their  Lives.  And  to 
convince  the  Town  that  no  imposition  is  intended,  he  desires  no  Money  until  the  Performance 
is  over.     Boxes,  5  guin.     Pit,  3.     Gallery,  a. 

N.B. — The  famous  Oculist  will  be  thcrc^  and  honest  S F H will  come  if  he 

can.  Ladies  may  come  masked,  so  may  Fribbles.  The  Faculty  and  Clergy  gratis.  The 
Orator  would  be  Jiere,  but  is  engaged." 

A  third  advertiser  announced  that  he  would  Jump  down  his  own  throat,  a 
fourth  offered  to  change  himself  into  a  rattle,  a  nfth  to  shoot  himself  with  two 
pistols,  *'  the  first  shot  to  be  directed  through  his  abdomen  to  which  will  be 
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added  another  through  his  brain,  the  whole  to  conclude  with  staggering  con- 
vulsions, grinning,  etc,  in  a  manner  never  before  publicly  attempted."  And 
so  on,  aiid  so  on.  Money  seems  to  have  been  as  plentiful  as  wit  in  those 
days,  and  those  ^ho  had  money  were  glad  to  throw  it  away  to  see  their  wit 
in  print  The  newspapers  were  probably  the  only  gainers  by  the  hoax.  At 
last  the  excitement,  having  continued  far  beyond  the  traditional  nine  days, 
burned  itself  out,  and  the  public  mind,  as  it  ever  must,  turned  to  other 
things. 

Hobson's  Choice,  colloquial  English  for  no  choice  at  all,  an  alternative 
that  is  forced  upon  vou,  to  take  it  or  leave  it.  The  term  is  thus  explained  by 
Addison  :  "  Tobias  riobson  was  the  first  man  in  England  that  let  out  hackney- 
horses.  When  a  man  came  for  a  horse  he  was  led  into  the  stable,  where  there 
was  a  great  choice,  but  he  obliged  him  to  take  the  horse  which  stood  next  to 
the  stable  door,  so  that  every  customer  was  alike  well  served  according  to  his 
chance,  whence  it  became  a  proverb,  when  what  ought  to  be  your  election  was 
forced  upon  you,  to  say,  *  Hobson*s  choice.*"  {Spectator^  No.  509.) 

To  the  above  it  may  be  added  that  Thomas  (not  Tobias,  as  Addison  and 
others  have  it)  Hobson  (i  544-1631),  besides  his  livery  business,  was  for  sixty 
years  a  carrier  between  London  and  Cambridge,  conveying  to  and  from  the 
university  letters  and  packages  as  well  as  passengers.  Though  he  had  zrown 
to  be  one  of  the  wealthiest  citizens  of  Cambridge,  generally  respected  for  his 
private  and  civic  virtues,  he  still  continued  to  drive  his  own  stage  until  the 
plague  in  London  stopped  all  traffic  between  the  metropolis  and  the  outside 
world.  A  few  months  later  he  died,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-six.  His  death 
called  forth  many  tributes  from  members  of  the  university,  officers  and 
students,  among  them  two  poems  from  Milton,  then  an  undergraduate  at 
Christ^s  College.  These  are  curious  as  beine  the  only  extant  specimens  of 
Miltonic  humor.    They  ascribe  Hubson*s  death  to  his  enforced  idleness : 

On  the  University  Carrier, 

Who  sickened  and  died  in  the  Time  of  his  Vacancy,  being  forbid  to  go  to  London  by  r< 

of  the  Plague. 

Here  lies  old  Hobson.     Death  hath  broke  his  girt. 
And  here,  alas,  hath  laid  him  in  the  dirt ; 
Or  else  the  wavs  being  foul,  twenty  to  one 
He's  here  stuck  in  a  slough  and  overthrown. 
'Twas  such  a  shifter,  that,  if  truth  were  known. 
Death  was  half  glad  when  he  had  got  him  down ; 
For  he  had,  any  time  this  ten  years  full. 
Dodged  with  him  betwixt  Cambridge  and  "  The  Bull." 
And  surely  Death  could  never  have  prevailed. 
Had  not  his  weekly  course  of  carriage  failed ; 
But  laLtelv,  finding  him  so  long  at  home. 
And  thinkinz  now  his  journey's  end  was  come. 
And  that  he  nad  ta'en  up  hb  latest  inn. 
In  the  kind  office  of  a  chamberlin 
Showed  him  his  room  where  he  must  lodge  that  nig^. 
Pulled  ofT  his  boots,  and  took  away  the  light. 
If  any  ask  for  him,  it  shall  be  said, 
"  Hobson  has  supped,  and  's  newly  gone  to  bed." 
January,  1631. 

Another  on  the  Same. 

Here  lieth  one  who  did  most  truly  prove 

That  he  could  never  die  while  he  could  move ; 

So  hung  his  destiny,  never  to  rot 

While  he  might  still  jog  on  and  keep  his  trot ; 

Made  of  sphere-metal,  never  to  decay 

Until  his  revolution  was  at  stay. 

Time  numbers  motions,  yet  (without  a  crime 

'Gainst  old  truth)  motion  numbered  out  his  time ; 
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And,  like  an  engine  moved  with  wheel  and  wdgfat. 
His  principles  being  ceased,  he  ended  straight. 
Rest,  that  gives  all  men  life,  gave  him  his  death. 
And  too  much  breathing  put  him  out  of  breath  ; 
Nor  were  it  contradiction  to  affirm. 
Too  long  vacation  hastened  on  his  term. 
Merely  to  drive  the  lime  away  he  sickened. 
Fainted,  and  died,  nor  would  with  ale  be  quickened. 
"  Nay,'  quoth  he,  on  his  swooning  bed  outstretched, 
"  If  1  mayn't  carry,  sure  I'll  ne'er  be  fetched. 
But  vow,  though  the  cross  doctors  all  stood  hearers. 
For  one  carrier  put  down  to  make  six  bearers." 
Ease  was  his  chief  disease  ;  and  to  judge  right. 
He  died  for  heaviness  that  his  cart  went  light ; 
His  leisure  told  him  that  his  time  was  come. 
And  lack  of  load  made  his  life  burdensome. 
That  even  to  his  last  breath  (there  be  that  say  't). 
As  he  were  pressed  to  death,  he  cried,  "  More  weight." 
But  had  his  doin^  lasted  as  they  were. 
He  had  been  an  immortal  carrier. 
Obedient  to  the  moon,  he  spent  his  date 
In  course  reciprocal,  and  had  his  fate 
Linked  to  the  mutual  flowing  of  the  seas ; 
Yet  (strange  to  think)  his  wain  was  his  increase. 
His  letters  are  delivered  all,  and  gone. 
Only  remains  this  superscription. 
January,  1631. 

In  George  Eliot's  "  Middlemarch,"  Mrs.  Cadwallader  makes  the  astute 
remark,  "  A  woman's  choice  usually  means  taking  the  only  man  she  can  get" 

HoonB-PoonB,  or  Hokey-Pokey,  a  slang  term  for  charlatanism  or  jug- 
glery. Tillotson*s  derivation  is  still  accepted  as  a  possibility  by  etymologists : 
**  Those  common  juggling  words  of  hocus-pocus  are  nothing  else  but  a  corrup- 
tion of  hoc  est  corpus,  by  way  of  ridiculous  imitation  of  the  priests  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  m  their  trick  of  transubstantiation.'*  ( IVorks,  vol.  i.,  Serm. 
26.)  But  Nares  thinks  the  expression  is  taken  from  the  Italian  jugglers,  who 
said  '*  Ochus  Bochus/*  in  reference  to  a  famous  magician  of  those  days.  In  the 
Mirror,  vol.  xxi.,  there  is  a  reference  to  this  gentleman :  *'  Ochus  Bochus  was 
a  magician  and  demon  among  the  Saxons,  dwelling  in  forest  and  caves,  and 
we  have  his  name  and  abode  handed  down  to  the  present  day  in  Somerset- 
shire (viz.,  Wokey  Hole,  near  Wells).'*  Nevertheless,  Skeat  looks  upon  the 
word  as  a  mere  jingling  reduplication.  Hokos-Pokos  is  the  name  of  the  jug- 
gler in  Ben  Tonsons  "Magnetic  Lady"  (1632),  and  the  word  appears  in  an 
earlier  play  by  the  same  author,  "The  Staple  of  News"  (1625):  "Iniquity 
came  in  like  hokos-pokos  in  a  juggler's  jerkin,  with  false  skirts  like  the  knave 
of  clubs." 

Hodge-Podge,  or  Hotch-Potoh,  as  the  lexicographers  (with  commend- 
able caution)  say,  is  a  confused  mass  of  ingredients  shaken  or  mixed  together 
in  the  same  pot  (Fr.  hocher,  "  to  shake,"  +  pot).  If  anybody  wants  to  know 
what  are  the  ingredients  shaken  in  a  confused  mass,  wnat  is  in  the  pot,  let 
him  take  a  warning  from  an  experience  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  curb 
his  curiosity : 

During  the  eariier  visits  of  the  royal  family  to  Balmoral,  Prince  Albert,  dressed  in  a  very 
simple  manner,  was  crossing  one  of  the  Scotch  lakes  in  a  steamer,  and  was  curious  to  note 
everythine  relating  to  the  management  of  the  vessel,  and,  among  other  things,  cooking. 
Approachmg  the  "  galley,"  where  a  brawny  Highlander  was  attending  to  the  culinary  matterS| 
he  was  attracted  by  the  savory  odors  of  a  compound  known  by  Scotchmen  as  "  hodge-podge, 
which  the  Highlander  was  preparing. 

"  What  is  Oiat?"  asked  the  prince,  who  was  not  known  to  the  cook. 


Hodge-podge,  sir."  was  the  reply. 
How  is  it  made?    w 


was  the  next  question. 
"*  Why,  there's  mutton  intil't,  and  turnips  intil't,  and  cairots  intil't,  anc 
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**  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  prince,  who  had  not  learned  that  "  intirt"  meant  "  into  it/'  "  but  what 
bintil't?'^ 

"  Why,  there's  mutton  intil't,  and  turnips  intil't,  and  cairots  intil't,  and " 

"  Yes.  I  see ;  but  what  is  intil't?" 

The  man  looked  at  him,  and,  seeing  that  the  prince  was  serious,  he  replied, — 

"  There's  mutton  intil't,  and  turnips  intil't,  and " 

•*  Yes,  certainly,  I  know,"  ureed  the  inquirer;  "but  what  is  intil't — intil't?" 

'*  Ye  daft  gowk  1"  yelled  the  Highlander,  brandishing  his  big  spoon,  '*  am  I  no  telling  y^ 
what's  intil't  ?    There  s  mutton  intil't,  and " 

Here  the  inierview  was  brousht  to  a  close  by  one  of  the  prince's  suite,  who  was  fortunately 
passing,  and  stepped  in  to  save  nis  royal  highness  from  being  rapped  over  the  head  with  the 
Dig  spoon. 

Hog.  To  go  the  inrhole  hog.  This  phrase  probably  arosr  from  the 
Arabian  storv  versified  in  Cowper's  "Love  of  the  World  Reproved." 
Mohammed  allowed  his  followers  to  eat  pork,  except  one  portion  of  the  animal, 
which  he  did  not  specify,  and  consequently  strict  Mohammedans  were  debarred 
from  eating  any.     Others,  however,  through  one  piece  being  forbidden, 

Thought  it  hard 
From  tfu  vfhoU  hgg'  to  be  debarred, 

and  so,  one  taking  a  leg,  another  a  shoulder,  and  so  on, 

With  sophistry  their  sauce  they  sweeten, 
Till  quite  from  tail  to  snoiit  'tis  eaten. 

Analogous  expressions  in  English  are  "  In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  pound,** 
**  As  go<Kl  be  hanged  for  a  sheep  as  for  a  Iamb,"  "  Neck  or  nothing,  for  the 
king  loves  no  cripple,"  **  Make  a  spoon  or  spoil  a  horn,"  and  "  Over  shoes, 
over  boots  ;"  in  Scotch,  "  Ne*er  go  to  the  de'il  wi'  a  dish-clout  in  your  hands ;" 
in  German,  "  It  is  all  the  same  whether  one  has  both  legs  in  the  stocks  or 
one  ;"  in  Italian,  **  It  is  the  first  shower  that  wets  ;"  and  in  French,  "  There  is 
nothing  like  being  bespattered  for  making  one  defy  the  slough."  When 
Madame  de  Cornuel  remonstrated  with  a  court  lady  on  certain  improprieties 
of  conduct,  the  latter  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  do  let  me  enjoy  the  benefit  of  my  bad 
reputation  I" 

Hog  not  bacon  until  hung.  In  the  opening  chapter  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  "  Ivanhoe"  is  an  edifying  conversation  between  Wamba  the  fool  and 
Gurth  the  swineherd,  in  which  the  peculiarity  of  the  English  language  is 
enlarged  upon,  that  it  calls  the  dressed  or  cured  meat  by  a  different  name  from 
that  of  the  animal  from  which  it  came,  as  ox  =  beef,  calf  =  veal,  etc.,  as  though 
by  being  properly  dressed  and  hung  up  it  becomes  something  more  exalted. 
Latinized  from  a  Saxon  villein  into  a  Norman  courtier  : 

"Why,  how  call  you  these  grunting  brutes  running  about  on  their  four  legs?"  demanded 
Wamba. 

"  Swine,  fool,  swine,"  said  the  herd ;  "  every  fool  knows  that." 

"  And  swine  is  good  Saxon,"  said  the  jester ;  "  but  how  call  ^ou  the  sow  when  she  is  flayed, 
and  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  huns  up  by  the  heels,  like  a  traitor?" 

"  Pork,"  answered  the  swineherd. 

"  I  am  very  glad  every  fool  knows  that,  too,"  said  Wamba,  "  and  pork,  I  think,  is  good 
Norman  French ;  and  so  when  the  brute  lives,  and  is  in  charge  of  a  Saxon  slave,  she  goes  by 
her  Saxon  name ;  but  becomes  a  Norman,  and  is  called  pork,  when  she  b  carried  to  the  castle 
hall  to  feast  among  the  nobles:  what  dost  thou  think  of  this,  friend  Gurth,  ha?" — /vank^, 
ch.  i. 

This  pleasantry  is  older  than  Scott.  In  his  "  Apothegms"  Francis  Bacon 
relates  an  anecdote  of  his  father,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  who  when  about  passing 
sentence  on  a  malefactor  was  **  mightily  importuned"  by  the  latter  *'  for  to  save 
his  life,"— 

Which,  when  nothing  that  he  said  did  avail,  he  at  length  desired  his  mercy  on  account  of 
kindred.  "  Prithee,"  said  my  lord  judge,  "  how  came  that  in?"  "  Why,  if  it  please  you, 
my  lord,  your  name  is  Bacon  and  mine  b  Hog,  and  in  all  ages  Hog  and  Bacon  have  been  so 
near  kindred  that  they  are  not  to  be  separated."    "  Ay,  but,"  replied  Judge  Bacon,  '*  you  and 
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I  cannot  be  Idndred  except  you  be  hanged ;  for  Hog  is  not  Bacon  until  it  be  well  hanged." — 
Bacon  :  Apothegms^  36. 

Shakespeare  may  have  had  an  adumbration  of  this  jest  when  he  lets  Mrs. 
Quickly  say, — 

**  Hang-hog"  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant  you. 

Merry  Wives  0/  Windsor ^  Act  iv.,  Sc.  x. 

It  may  be  added  that  the  parallelism  between  Judge  Bacon's  jest  and  Mrs. 
Quickiy*s  exclamation  is  one  of  the  proofs  advanced  for  their  theory  by  the 
Baconians.  .A  similar  play  upon  words  was  made  by  Curran.  One  day  at 
dinner  he  sat  opposite  Lord  Norbury,  who  was  famous  for  his  severity  as  a 
judge.  "  Curran,"  asked  Norbury,  "  is  that  hung  beef  before  you  ?"  "  You 
try  It,  my  lord,"  answered  Curran,  "  and  it*s  sure  to  be." 

Hoist  with  his  own  petard,  to  be  defeated  by  one's  own  device, 
caught  in  one's  own  trap.  The  petard  was  an  iron  canister  filled  with  gun- 
powder, used  for  blowing  up  gates,  barricades,  etc.  The  danger  was  lest  the 
engineer  who  fired  the  petard  should  be  blown  up  with  his  own  explosion. 

Let  it  work ; 
For  'tis  the  sport  to  have  the  en^ner 
Hoist  with  his  own  petard,  and  it  shall  ^  hard 
But  I  will  delve  one  yard  oelow  their  mines. 
And  blow  them  at  the  moon. 

HamUtf  Act  iii.,  Sc.  4. 

Holy  Alliance,  a  league  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  proposed  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  September  26,  18 15,  after  the  final  overthrow  of  Napo- 
leon at  Waterloo,  and  founded  upon  the  idea  that  religion  should  be  made 
the  basis  of  politics,  and  that  thereafter  the  affairs  of  Europe  should  be  regu- 
lated by  the  principles  of  Christian  charity.  The  act  establishing  the  alliance 
was  signed  by  Alexander,  Francis  of  Austria,  and  Frederick  William  of 
Prussia,  and  the  treaty  was  formally  promulgated  in  the  Frankfort  Journal^ 
February  2,  1816.  The  kings  of  England  and  France  acceded  to  it  in  18 18, 
and  at  a  congress  held  at  Aachen  a  declaration  of  the  five  monarchs  was 
issued,  stating  that  the  objects  of  the  alliance  were  peace  and  legitimate  stabil- 
ity. Principles  of  such  vague  import  soon  made  the  league  an  instrument  of 
oppression,  and  it  presently  became  little  more  than  a  conspiracy  of  the  mon- 
archs against  the  liberties  of  the  peoples,  and  the  symbol  of  reaction.  In  its 
name  Austria,  in  1821,  crushed  the  aspirations  of  the  Piedmontese  for  inde- 
pendence, and  stamped  out  the  rising  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1823. 
France  intervened  in  Spain,  aiding  in  the  re-establishment  of  absolutism  in 
that  country.  Subsequently  France  and  England  withdrew  from  the  alliance, 
after  which  it  became  the  mere  shadow  of  a  name.  By  a  special  article  of 
the  treaty,  members  of  the  Bonaparte  family  were  forever  excluded  from  oc- 
cupying any  European  throne. 

Holy  City,  a  designation  given  by  various  peoples  to  that  city  which  is 
peculiarly  identified  with,  as  the  centre  of^  their  religious  faith,  and  generally 
the  objective  point  of  devout  pilgrimages.  Thus,  Allahabad  is  the  Holy  City 
of  the  Indian  Mohammedans,  Benares  of  the  Brahmanical  Hindus,  Jerusalem 
of  the  Christians  and  Jews,  Mecca  of  all  Mohammedans,  and  Moscow  of  the 
Russians.  In  the  time  of  the  Incas  in  Peru  the  name  was  given  to  Cuzco, 
where  there  was  a  great  temple  of  the  sun,  to  which  pilgrims  resorted  from 
the  farthest  ends  of  the  empire. 

Holy  League,  the  name  of  several  important  and  historical  combina- 
tions. The  earliest  was  that  formed  in  1508  between  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
Maximilian  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  Ferdinand  V.  of  Spain,  and  several 
Italian  princes,  at  the  instance  of  Pope  Julius  II.  (whence  its  name  Holy 
League),  and  directed  against  the  republic  of  Venice.     By  it  Venice  was  com- 
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pelled  to  abandon  her  possessions  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  Spanish 
crown.  The  next  was  a  treaty  concluded  in  1533  between  Pope  Clement  VII., 
the  Venetians,  Francesco  Maria  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  and  Francis  L  of 
France,  to  compel  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  re-establish  Sforza  in  Milan  and 
to  release  the  French  king's  son,  who  was  his  prisoner,  on  the  payment  of  a 
reasonable  ransonu  It  was  so  called  because  the  Pope  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  league.  Another  was  a  politico-religious  association  formed  in  France  in 
1576,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  under  the  auspices  of  Henri,  Due  de  Guise, 
/*for  the  defence  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  against  the  encroachments  of 
the  Reformers."  Its  political  object  was  to  prevent  the  accession  of  Henry 
IV.  and  to  place  the  Duke  of  Guise  on  the  French  throne.  The  Pope  gave 
it  his  sanction,  but  its  reliance  was  upon  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

Holy  Roman  Empire,  the  name  of  the  Germanic  empire  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  by  a  fiction  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  universal  domin- 
ion of  the  Romans,  and  the  Kaisers  the  successors  to  the  world-wide  sover- 
eignty of  the  Caesars.  Charlemagne  was  crowned  Emperor  of  the  West  by 
Pope  Leo  HI.  in  800  A.D.  In  962,  Otho  the  Great  was  crowned  as  Emperor 
of  the  Romans  by  Poi>e  John  XII.,  and  the  "  Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the 
German  Nation"  formally  proclaimed.  The  fiction  was  continued  under  one 
form  or  another  and  through  many  vicissitudes,  which  belong  to  the  domain 
of  history, — the  empire  and  the  power  of  the  imperial  overlord  becoming 
more  and  more  mythical. 

When  Voltaire  directed  his  shafts  of  ridicule  against  this  empire  which  was 
no  empire,  and  whose  other  characteristics  were,  as  he  said,  twofold, — viz.,  it 
was  neither  holy  nor  Roman, — it  had,  in  fact,  long  been  practically  extinct 

Napoleon  was  crowned  Emperor  of  the  French  in  1804,  and  finally  even 
the  shadow  of  the  unholy  and  un-Roman  thing  vanished  in  the  sun  of  Auster- 
litz.  With  the  renunciation  by  Francis  II.  of  the  imperial  crown  and  tifle, 
August  6,  1806,  came  the  end. 

Home,  No  place  like.  These  words  occur  in  John  Howard  Payne's 
famous  song  '*  Home,  Sweet  Home,"  which  originally  formed  a  part  of  his 
opera,  **  Clari,  the  Maid  of  Milan  :" 

'Mid  pleasures  and  palaces  though  we  may  roam. 

Be  it  ever  so  humble,  there's  no  place  like  home ; 

A  charm  from  the  skies  seems  to  hallow  us  there. 

Which,  sought  through  the  world,  is  ne'er  met  inth  elsewhere. 

An  exile  from  home,  splendor  dazxles  in  vain. 
Oh,  give  me  ray  lowly  thatched  cottage  again  ; 
The  Dirds  singing  gavly,  that  came  at  my  call. 
Give  me  them,  and  that  peace  of  mind  dearer  than  all. 

Payne  may  have  had  in  mind  the  popular  proverb  found  in  this  form  in 
Clarke's  **  Paroemiologia"  (1639),  p.  loi : 

Home  is  home,  though  it  be  never  so  homely. 

There  is  a  faint  likeness  also  in  the  following  lines : 

If  solid  happiness  we  prize. 
Within  our  breast  this  jewel  lies, 

And  they  are  fools  who  roam. 
The  world  has  nothing  to  bestow ; 
From  our  own  selves  our  ioys  must  flow. 

And  that  dear  hut,  our  home. 

Nathanibl  Cotton  :  The  Firtside,  Stanza  3. 

Popular  proverbs  express  the  same  thought  with  a  pathetic  simplicity  and 
tenderness,  especially  the  exquisite  Italian  one,  which  can  be  only  rudely 
translated : 
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Casa  mia,  casa  mia. 
Per  picdna  che  tu  sia. 
To  mi  sembri  una  badia. 

("  My  home,  my  home. 
Tiny  though  thou  be, 
Thou  scemest  an  abbey  to  me.") 

"To  every  bird  its  nest  is  fair"  is  found  both  in  Italian  and  in  French. 
••  The  smoke  of  my  own  house,"  says  the  Spanish,  "  is  better  than  the  fire  of 
another*s."  And  almost  every  modern  language  has  the  equivalent  of  **  Every* 
cock  is  proud  on  his  own  dunghill,"  a  proverb  which  has  descended  to  us 
from  the  Romans.  Seneca  quotes  it  thus  :  "  Gallus  in  suo  sterquilinio  pluri- 
mum  potest"  Its  mediaeval  form,  **  Gallus  cantat  in  suo  sterquilinio,"  was 
probably  in  Napoleon's  mind  when  he  rejected  the  Gallic  cock  as  the  imperial 
emblem,  saying,  "No  :  it  is  a  bird  that  crows  upon  a  dunghill."  Here  are  a 
couple  of  modern  forms : 

A  dog  is  stout  on  bis  own  dunghill.— /V^imtA. 

Every  dog  u  a  lion  at  home. — Italian. 
And  as  a  counterpart, — 

The  fierce  ox  grows  tame  on  strange  ground. — Portmgtuu. 

Two  parallel  passages  in  two  great  English  poets  strikingly  depict  the 
wretchedness  of  the  homeless  outcast : 

And  homeless,  near  a  thousand  homes,  I  stood. 
And,  near  a  thousand  tables,  pined  and  wanted  food. 

Wordsworth:  Guiit and Sarrtw. 

Alas  for  the  rarity 
Of  Christian  charity 

Under  the  sun  I 
Oh,  it  was  pitiful ! 
Near  a  whole  city  full. 

Home  she  had  none. 

Hood:  Th*  BrUgt  of  Sigh*. 

Yet,  oddly  enough,  it  is  to  the  homeless  that  the  world  owes  some  of  its 
dearest  descriptions  of  home.  John  Howard  Payne,  himself,  says,  **  How 
often  have  I  been  in  the  heart  of  Paris,  Berlin,  London,  or  some  other  city, 
and  have  heard  persons  singing  or  heard  organs  playing  *  Home,  Sweet 
Home,*  without  having  a  shilling  to  buy  myself  the  next  meal  or  a  place  to 
lay  my  head  !  The  world  has  literally  sung  my  song  till  every  heart  is  familiar 
with  its  melody,  yet  I  have  been  a  wanderer  from  my  boyhood,  and,  in  my 
old  age,  have  to  submit  to  humiliation  for  my  bread."  '*  How  contradictory  it 
seems,"  remarks  Washington  Irving,  in  his  "  Life  of  Oliver  Goldsmith," 
"  that  one  of  the  most  delightful  pictures  of  home  and  home-felt  happiness 
should  be  drawn  by  a  homeless  man  ;  that  the  most  amiable  picture  of  domes- 
tic virtue  and  all  the  endearments  of  the  married  state  should  be  drawn  by  a 
bachelor  who  had  been  severed  from  domestic  life  almost  from  boyhood  ;  tnat 
one  of  the  most  tender,  touching,  and  affecting  appeals  on  behalf  of  female 
loveliness  should  have  been  made  by  a  man  whose  deficiencies  in  all  the 
graces  of  person  and  manner  seemed  to  mark  him  out  for  a  cynical  disparager 
of  the  sex."  The  English  are  fond  of  asserting  that  the  French  language  has 
no  equivalent  for  the  word  home,  and  deduce  therefrom  the  moral  that  home 
life  is  unknown  to  the  French.  Mark  Twain  notices  this  slander  in  his  "  In- 
nocents Abroad  :"  "  They  say  there  is  no  word  for  *  home*  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. Well,  considering  that  they  have  the  article  itself  in  such  an  attractive 
aspect,  they  ought  to  manage  to  get  along  without  the  word.  Let  us  not 
waste  too  much  pity  on  'homeless*  France.  I  have  observed  that  Frenchmen 
abroad  seldom  wholly  ^ive  up  the  idea  of  going  back  to  France  some  time  or 
other.    I  am  not  surprised  at  it  now.** 
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Max  0*Rell  has  made  a  still  more  effective  answer  to  the  charge  in  his 
"  Brother  Jonathan  :" 

I  was  not  greatly  smpxiaed,  on  coming  to  America,  to  hear  that  home  life  hardly  existed  in 
France.  I  nad  hear^^hat  before.  And  the  overpowering  reason  advanced  to  prove  thu 
statement  was  that  time-honored  Anglo-Saxon  chestnut :  The  French  language  has  no  equiv- 
lent  for  the  English  word  home. 

How  glib  is  the  criticism  of  th^  ignorant ! 

To  feisl  the  whole  meaning  of  those  sweet  words  ck^s  sat\  ckg»  m^us,  one  must  know  the 
language  they  form  part  of.  They  call  up  in  French  hearts  all  the  tender  feelings  evoked  by 
the  word  home  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  breast. 

How  many  Englbh  or  American  people  have  an  inkling  of  their  value  ? 

Do  they  care  to  know  that  some  hundred  years  back  the  French  used  to  say  /«  ck^z  (from 
the  Latin  in  ctua,  at  home),  and  that  the  word  che*  was  a  noun  ?  That,  later  on,  they  took 
to  adding  a  pronoun,  saying,  for  example,  en  ckez  nous:  and  that  the  people,  mistaking  the 
word  ch4z  for  a  preposition,  because  it  was  always  followed  by  a  noun  or  a  pronoun,  sup- 
pressed the  en,  so  that  now  the  French  language  has  lost  a  noun  for  home,  but  has  kept  a 
word,  cheZf  which  to  thb  very  day  has  all  its  significance?  What  an  idea  of  snugness,  hap- 
piness, is  conveyed  by  the  litue  sentence  Resiont  chez  nous  on  the  lips  of  a  young  couple ! 

Home  they  brought  her  'warrior  dead,  the  first  line  of  a  song  without 
other  title  in  Tennyson's  **  Princess."  The  lady  who  could  find  no  tears  for 
the  crushing  blow  which  desolated  her  life  weeps  at  the  sight  of  her  infant 
child,  and  is  saved.  The  same  idea  occurs  in  Scott's  "Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel"  (Canto  i.,  Stanza  9) : 

O'er  her  warrior's  bloodv  bier 

The  ladye  dropp'd  nor  flower  nor  tear, 

Until  amid  her  sorrowing  clan 

Her  son  lisp'd  from  the  nurse's  knee. 

Then  &st  the  mother's  tears  did  seek 
To  dew  the  infant's  kindling  cheek. 

The  climax  of  Tennyson's  poem — the  sudden  and  passionate  resolve  on  the 
part  of  the  bereaved  parent  to  live  for  the  child— closely  resembles  a  passage 
m  Darwin's  episode  of  "  Eliza"  in  the  **  Botanic  Garden."  There  the  mother 
has  been  slain  in  war,  the  young  husband  abandons  himself  to  despair,  but 
at  sight  of  his  two  little  children  he  exclaims,  like  Tennyson's  heroine, — 

These  bind  to  earth— for  these  I  pray  to  live. 

Home  Ralera,  a  name  more  particularly  applied  to  the  Irish  members  in  the 
British  Parliament,  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  from  their 
scheme  of  '*  Home  Rule,"  whose  paramount  feature  is  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  national  parliament  for  Ireland  to  legislate  on  and  regulate  all  her 
internal  affairs,  with  full  control  over  Irish  resources,  revenues,  and  police, 
under  condition  only  of  contributing  a  just  proportion  to  imperial  expendi* 
ture ;  the  only  matters  excluded  from  its  jurisdiction  being  foreign  and  colonial 
(]uestions  and  the  defence  of  British  possessions.  In  its  wider  sense  the  term 
includes  all  those  English,  Irish,  or  Scotch  who  favor  Home  Rule,  as  distin- 
guished from  their  opponents,  who  are  called  collectively  *'  Unionists"  because 
they  favor  the  continuance  of  the  present  system  of  a  union  Parliament  of  the 
three  kingdoms  for  all  purposes. 

Homo  sum ;  human!  nihil  a  me  alienum  puto  (L.,  "  I  am  a  man,  and 
I  deem  nothing  human  alien  to  me"),  a  famous  line  in  Act  i.,  Sc  i,  of  Ter- 
ence's "The  Self-Tormentor"  ("  Heauton-timorumenos").  St  Augustine 
tells  us  that  at  these  words  the  whole  audience,  though  many  of  them  rude 
and  ignorant,  broke  out  into  thunders  of  applause.  And  well  they  might 
For  it  was  the  first  important  literary  enunciation  of  the  great  doctrine  of  human 
brotherhood  which  in  later  ages  found  expression  in  the  "  Am  I  not  a  man 
and  a  brother  ?"  of  Wilbcrforce,  and  the  **  All  men  are  created  equal"  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.   It  was  the  first  important  protest  against  castes, 
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aristocracies,  and  superiorities  of  all  kinds.  The  expression  of  Socrates, 
sometimes  quoted  as  its  literary  ancestor,  "I  am  neither  Athenian  nor  Greek, 
I  am  of  the  whole  world"  (see  First  an  Englishman), — this  expression  only 
foreshadows  its  cosmopolitan  but  hardly  its  humanitarfin  meaning.  Far 
closer  is  Seneca's  imitation,  "  Homo  sacra  res  hominis"  {Epistles^  xcv.  33). 

An  amusing  variation  of  the  theme  is  supplied  by  the  vivacious  Max  O'Rell. 
In  "  Les  chers  Voisins,"  p.  285,  he  says,  **  A  Frenchman  feels  the  influence 
of  the  beau  sexe  to  such  a  degree  that  with  him  woman  is  a  fixed  idea.  It  is 
his  worship.  Parodying  the  verse  of  Terence,  he  says  to  himself,  *  I  am  a 
man,  and  everything  that  concerns  womankind  interests  me.' " 


**  To  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,"  says  Hamlet,  "  is 
to  be  one  man  picked  out  of  ten  thousand." 

An  honest  wise  man  is  a  prince's  mate, 
says  Fletcher,  in  the  "Triumph  of  Love,"  and  elsewhere, — 

Man  is  his  own  star,  and  that  soul  that  can 
Be  honest  is  the  only  perfect  man. 

Pope's  version  is  better  known : 

An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God. 

A  phrase  from  Defoe  may  be  added  :  "  An  honest  man  is  the  best  title  that 
can  be  g^ven  in  the  world." 

The  modest  front  of  this  small  floor. 
Believe  me,  reader,  can  sav  more 
Than  many  a  braver  marble  can. — 
*'  Here  lies  a  truly  honest  man  1' 

Crashaw  :  Epitaph  upcn  Mr,  Ashttm, 

Heinrich  Heine  says  of  Lafayette, — 

The  world  is  surprised  that  there  was  once  an  honest  man  ;  the  Mtuation  remains  vacant.— 
Th^Mg^U*  and  FancUs. 

Honest  Injun,  in  colloquial  American,  is  equivalent  to  the  English  "  honor 
bright,"  and  is  often  heard  among  school-boys  as  a  pledge  of  faith.  Originally, 
no  doubt,  the  reference  to  Indian  honesty  was  sarcastic 

Honesty  Is  the  best  policy,  a  proverb  found  in  Cervantes, — **Don 
Quixote,"  Part  II.,  ch.  xxxiii., — but  probably  a  proverb  before  his  day.  It 
has  been  objected  that  he  who  acts  on  the  principle  is  no  honest  man.  In- 
deed, the  maxim  has  been  condemned  as  a  scoundrelly  saying,  which  would 
resolve  a  rule  of  right  into  a  question  of  expediency.  Trench's  gloss,  how- 
ever, is  good  common  sense.  '*  Doubtless,"  says  the  Dean,  "  there  are  prov- 
erbs not  a  few  which,  like  this,  move  in  the  region  of  what  has  been  well 
called  'prudential  morality;'  and  did  we  accept  them  as  containing  the  whole 
circle  of  motives  to  honesty  or  other  right  conduct,  nothing  could  be  worse, 
or  more  fitted  to  lower  the  moral  standard  of  our  lives.  He  who  resolves  to 
be  honest  because,  and  only  because,  it  is  the  best  policy ^  will  be  little  likely 
long  to  continue  honest  at  all.  But  the  proverb  does  not  pretend  to  usurp  the 
place  of  an  ethical  rule ;  it  does  not  presume  to  cast  down  the  higher  law 
which  should  determine  to  honesty  and  uprightness,  that  it  may  put  itself  in 
its  place  ;  it  only  declares  that  honesty,  let  alone  that  it  is  the  right  thing,  is 
also,  even  for  this  present  world,  the  wisest" 

Shakespeare  says, — 

No  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty. 

AU*  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  5. 

Honey-moon,  the  first  month  of  marriage.  Among  the  northern  nations 
of  Europe  there  was  an  ancient  practice  for  newly-married  couples  to  drink 
metheglin,  er  mead,  a  kind  of  wine  made  from  honey  (hydromel),  for  thirty 

41* 
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days  after  marriage.     Hence  the  term  honey-month  or  honey-moon.     Attila 
the  Hun  drank  so  much  mead  at  his  wedding-feast  that  he  died. 

Honi  Boit  qtd  mal  y  pense  ('*  Shame"— or,  as  it  is  more  commonly 
though  erroneously  translated,  **  evil — to  him  who  evil  thinks"),  the  motto  of  the 
Order  of  the  Garter  and  of  the  Crown  of  England.  The  order  was  established 
by  Edward  HI.  on  April  23,  1349.  But  why  the  garter  was  selected  as  its 
name  and  symbol,  and  what  is  the  special  significance  of  the  motto,  have 
long  been  nioot  questions  with  historians.  Camden  and  others  suggest  that 
as  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  had  once  distinguished  some  chosen  knights  by 
causing  them  to  tie  a  thong  or  garter  round  the  leg,  Edward  had  reminis- 
cently  given  his  own  garter  as  the  signal  for  a  battle,  probably  Cr^cy,  in 
which  he  was  successful.  Polydore  Virgil,  whose  history  appeared  in  1536, 
nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the  event,  is  the  first  authority  for  the  familiar 
story  that  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  the  king^s  mistress,  dropped  her  garter 
at  a  ball,  and  that  Edward  picked  it  up  and  handed  it  back  to  the  lady  with 
the  remark,  "  Honi  soit  qui  mal  y  pense,"  and  forthwith  founded  the  order. 
Polydore's  authority,  therefore,  is.no  authority  at  all.  It  is  extremely  unlikely 
that  such  an  incident  would  have  been  suppressed  by  Froissart,  who  makes 
no  mention  of  it,  though  he  relates  the  story  of  the  countess's  amour  with 
the  king.  The  motto,  it  may  be  added,  is  an  old  French  one  proverbial  in 
France  before  Edward's  day. 

Honor.  Everything  is  lost  save  honor,  the  famous  phrase  attributed 
to  Francis  I.,  King  of  France.  Guy  de  Maupassant  thus  comments  upon  it 
in  **  Sur  TEau :"  *'  Francis  I.,  silly  though  he  was,  addicted  to  courtesans 
and  an  unfortunate  general,  has  saved  his  memory  and  surrounded  his  name 
with  an  imperishable  halo  by  writing  to  his  motner  those  few  superb  words 
after  the  defeat  at  Pavia  :  Tout  est  perdu^  madame^  fors  Pkatuuur,  Does  not 
this  saying  to-day  seem  to  us  as  hne  as  a  victory  ?  Has  it  not  illustrated  the 
prince  more  than  the  conquest  of  a  kingdom  ?  We  have  forgotten  the  names 
of  most  of  the  great  battles  fougiit  at  that  distant  epoch  ;  shall  we  ever  forget 
Taut  est  perdu^  fors  Phomteur?'*  Unfortunately,  Francis  I.  never  used  the 
phrase,  but  only  something  remotely  analogous,  which  formed  a  part  of  a  long 
letter  to  his  mother,  Louise  de  Savoie.  The  letter  itself  has  beien  lost.  But 
his  mother's  reply,  which  makes  copious  quotations  from  the  letter,  was 
found  in  the  manuscript  registers  of  Parliament  and  published  in  1835.  From 
this  it  appears  that  the  king's  missive  began  with  the  words,  "  Nothing  remains 
to  me  but  honor  and  life  which  is  saved"  (**  De  toutes  choses  ne  m'est  demeure 
que  I'honneur  et  la  vie  qui  est  saulv^e"). 

Three  days  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Caulaincourt  exclaimed  to  Napo- 
leon at  the  palace  of  the  Elys^e,  "  All  is  lost  I"  "  Except^  Thonneur,"  said 
Napoleon,  recognizing  the  cue. 

When  the  Comte  de  Provence  (afterwards  Louis  XVHL)  was  asked  to 
renounce  his  claim  to  the  French  throne,  he  is  reported  by  Bourrienne  to  have 
said  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  designs  of  Providence,  but  he  knew  the  obli- 

f Rations  of  his  rank ;  as  a  Christian  he  would  perform  those  obligations  to  the 
ast ;  as  a  son  of  St.  I^uis  he  would  respect  himself  even  in  chains ;  as  the 
successor  of  Francis  I.  he  would  say,  as  he  had  said,  **  Tout  est  perdu,  fors 
I'honneur."     {Afemoirs  of  A^apoleoHy  \o\.  W,  ch,  xxv\.) 

**  What  is  left  when  honor  is  lost  ?"  is  the  265th  Maxim  of  Publius  Syros. 
And  the  noble  lines  of  Richard  Lovelace  spring  at  once  to  the  mind  : 

I  could  not  love  the«,  dear,  so  much, 
Lx>ved  I  not  honor  more. 

To  Lucasta,  on  Gaing^  to  tkt  Wars. 

Honor  among  thieves.    Edmund  Burke,  in  his  great  speech  on  the 
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impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings,  says,  "  You  see  how  they  are  bound  to 
one  another,  and  how  they  give  their  fiaelity  to  keep  the  secrets  of  one  another 
to  prevent  the  directors  having  a  true  knowledge  of  their  affairs ;  and  I  am 
sure  if  you  do  not  destroy  this  honor  among  conspirators  and  this  faith  among 
robbers  that  there  will  be  no  other  honor  and  no  other  fidelity  among  our 
servants  in  India."  The  proverb  is  far  older  than  Burke.  The  principle  in 
human  nature  upon  which  it  is  founded  has  been  a  fruitful  topic  with  students 
of  man.  John  Locke  remarks  of  justice  and  the  keeping  of  contracts  that  it  is 
a  principle  which  is  thought  to  extend  itself  to  the  dens  of  thieves  and  the 
confederacies  of  the  greatest  villains  : 

Justice  and  truih  are  the  common  ties  of  society,  and  therefore  even  outlaws  and  robbers, 
who  break  with  all  the  world  besides,  must  keep  rules  of  faith  and  equity  among  themselves, 
or  else  they  cannot  hold  together. 

Hazlitt  explains  that  honor  among  thieves  may  flourish  in  inverse  propor> 
tion  to  their  honesty  towards  outsiders  : 

Their  honor  consists  in  the  division  of  the  booty,  not  in  the  mode  of  acquirine :  they  do 
not  (often)  betray  one  another ;  they  may  be  depended  on  in  giving  the  alarm  when  any  of 
their  poste  are  in  danger  of  being  surprised :  and  they  will  stand  together  for  their  ill-gotten 
gains  to  the  last  drop  of  their  blood. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  firequently  refers  to  this  principle.  '*  They  call  us  marau- 
ders, thieves,  and  what  not,"  says  the  jackman  in  "  The  Monastery,"  "  but  the 
side  we  take  we  hold  by."  And  he  paints  his  Borderers  as  severe  observers 
of  the  faith  which  they  have  pledged  to  an  enemy  : 

Even  the  wild  outlaw  in  his  forest  walk 
Keeps  yet  some  touch  of  civil  discipline ; 
For  not  since  Adam  wore  his  verdant  apron. 
Hath  man  with  man  in  social  union  dwelt. 
But  laws  were  made  to  draw  that  union  closer. 

To  this  a  parallel  may  be  found  in  Sheridan  Knowles's  **  Virginias :" 

Well,  'tis  true. 
Dog  fights  with  dog,  but  honesty  is  not 
A  cur  that  baits  his  fellows,  and  e'en  dogs. 
By  habit  of  companionship,  abide 
In  terms  of  faith  and  cordiality. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  honor  is  so  universal  among  thieves,  no  wonder 
Falstaff  thinks  things  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  Poins  and  the  Prince, 
who  had  agreed  to  help  him  out  in  a  highway-robbery,  turn  round  and  play 
tricks  upon  him.  No  wonder  he  vows  to  give  up  thieving  altogether  and 
turn  honest :  "  A  plague  upon't,  when  thieves  cannot  be  true  to  one  another." 

Moody,  the  actor,  was  robbed  of  his  watch  and  money.  He  begged  the  highwayman  to 
let  him  hiave  cash  enough  to  carry  him  to  town,  and  the  fellow  replieoT"  Well,  Master  Moody, 
as  I  know  you,  I'll  lend  you  half  a  guinea ;  but,  remember,  honor  among  thieves  I"  A  few 
dajrs  after  he  was  taken,  and  Moody,  hearing  that  he  was  at  "  The  Brown  Bear,"  in  the 
Strand,  went  to  inquire  after  his  watch ;  but  when  he  began  to  speak  of  it,  the  fellow  exclaimed. 
"  Is  that  what  you  want  ?  I  thought  you  had  come  to  pay  the  half-guinea  you  borrowed 
of  me." 

Honorable  Bilk,  originally  an  English  phrase  to  designate  a  member  of 
Parliament  who,  being  a  fraudulent  creditor  (as  Dryden  used  the  word  "  bilk"), 
avails  himself  of  the  privilege  of  Parliament  in  regard  to  arrest  on  civil  process. 
The  term  has  somehow  found  its  way  to  California,  and  has  there  a  wider  ap- 
plication, describing  all  people  who  grovel  for  ofHce  and  the  wages  of  office. 

Honors  change  manners,  a  familiar  English  proverb,  literally  translated 
from  the  mediaeval  Latin  "  Honores  mutant  mores,"  which  may  be  found  in 
the**Gesta  Romanorum,'*  2oq,  App.  ix.,  and  in  Polvdore  Virgil's  collection 
of  *•  Adagia,"  Prov.  ccii.  In  the  form  "  Honors  should  change  manners"  it  is 
quoted  in  Camden's  "  Remains,"  p.  125,  ed.  187O1  and  in  Latin  in  Polydore 
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Virgil's  "  History  of  England/'  Book  xxii.,  where,  speaking  of  Henry  V.,  he 
says,  **  Hie  vir,  hic  fuit,  qui  a  primo  docuit  honores,  ut  est  in  proverbio,  debere 
mutare  honores"  (*'  This  man  it  was  who  from  the  first  taught  that  honors, 
according  to  the  proverb,  should  change  manners").  The  proverb  is  frequently 
used  in  a  derogatory  sense,  meaning  that  honors  unduly  inflate  the  recipient's 
self-esteenL  Thus,  when  Sir  Thomas  More  was  made  chancellor.  Manners, 
who  had  himself  lately  been  created  Earl  of  Rutland,  told  him  that  he  was  too 
much  elated  with  his  preferment ;  tj^at  he  verified  the  old  proverb,  *'  Honores 
mutant  mores."  "  No,  my  lord,"  said  Sir  Thomas,  *'  the  pun  will  do  much 
better  in  English :  *  Honors  change  Manners,^ " 

Hoodlums,  a  name  which  originated  on  the  Pacific  coast  about  i86S, 
first  applied  to  a  gang  of  young  ruffians  in  San  Francisco,  whence  it  spread 
eastward,  and  is  now  generally  applied,  with  some  political  significance,  to  a 
tough,  and  is  incorporated  in  the  phrase  "  The  hoodlum  element  in  politics.*' 
The  true  origin  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  The  following  are  oTOred  for 
what  they  are  worth : 

A  newspaper  man  in  San  Francisco,  in  attempting  to  coin  a  word  to  designate  a  gang  of 
young  street  Arabs  under  the  beck  of  one  namea  "  Muldoon,"  hit  upon  the  idea  of  dubbing 
them  "  noodlums/'  that  is,  simply  reversing  the  leader's  name.  In  writing  the  word  the  strokes 
of  the  n  did  not  correspond  in  hei^t,  and  the  compositor,  taking  the  n  for  an  A,  printed  it 
"hoodlums." — Th*  CongregiiUianalist,  September  36, 1877. 

A  gang  of  bad  boys  from  fourteen  to  nineteen  years  of  age  was  associated  for  the  purpose 
of  stalling.  These  bojrs  had  a  place  of  rendezvous,  and  when  danger  threatened  them  their 
words  of  warning  were,  "  Hudale  'em  (  Huddle  'em  I"  An  article  headed  **  Huddle  'em/' 
describing  the  gang  and  their  plan  of  operations,  was  published  in  the  San  Francisco  Tluwri. 
The  name  applied  to  them  was  soon  contracted  into  hoodlum. — Los  Angelts  (Cal.)  Express, 
August  as,  Z877. 

Before  the  late  war  there  appeared  in  San  Francisco  a  man  whose  dress  was  very  peculiar. 
The  boys  took  a  fancy  to  it,  and,  organizing  themselves  into  a  military  company,  adopted  in 
part  the  dress  of  this  man.  The  head-dress  resembled  the  fez,  from  which  was  suspended  a 
long  tail.  "Wit  gamins  called  it  a  "  hood,"  and  the  company  became  known  as  the  ''  hoods." 
The  rowdy  element  in  the  citv  adopted  much  of  the  dress  of  the  company  referred  to,  who 
were  soon  designated  as  **  hoodlums.  — San  Francisco  Morning  CaU,  Octooer  37,  1877. 

Hook  or  by  Crook,  By.  A  number  of  ingenious  hypotheses  regarding 
the  origin  of  this  phrase  may  be  found  in  current  works  of  reference,  but,  as 
the  majority  of  them  are  invalidated  by  the  single  circumstance  that  the 
phrase  mounts  up  to  a  much  higher  antiquity  than  the  time  of  the  alleged 
origin  (it  may  be  found  in  "Colin  Clout,*'  written  about  1240),  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  the  two  explanations  which  can  stand  this  test  of  time. 
One  is  tnat  when  Strongbow  invaded  Ireland  in  1 1 72  he  swore  that  he  was 
going  to  take  it  by  Hook  or  by  Crook,  those  beins  the  names  of  two  places 
in  the  port  of  Waterford.  If  he  did  make  use  of  this  expression,  it  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  it  was  a  punning  allusion  to  a  proverb  already  in  circula- 
tion. Certainly  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phrase  makes  it  rise 
from  the  ancient  forestal  rights  granted  to  the  poor  and  others  of  carrying 
away  for  fuel  any  refuse,  dead  or  damaged  portions  of  trees  which  could  be 
removed  without  detriment  to  the  owner  of  the  wood  by  some  simple  means, 
falling  short  of  the  axe  and  the  saw,  incidental  to  the  felling  of  timber  for 
general  purposes.  Such  simple  means  of  removal  were  the  hooked  poles  or 
crooks  by  which  dead  branches,  etc.,  could  be  detached  and  pulled  down  and 
hauled  homewards.  Accordingly,  this  right  is  in  old  records  called  "  a  right, 
with  hook  and  crook,  to  lop,  crop,  and  carry  away  fuel."  For  very  full  in- 
formation sec  a  number  of  discussions  upon  the  suoject  in  Notes  ana  Queries, 
first  series,  i.  168,  etc  ;  ii.  78,  204;  iiL  116,  212 ;  second  series,  i.  522 ;  fourth 
series,  viii.  64,  etc  ;  ix.  77. 

Hoosier  State,  in  common  parlance  and  political  phrase,  a  name  given 
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to  the  State  of  Indiana.  Its  origin  is  uncertain,  and  the  best  explanation  is 
that  which  derives  it  from  the  custohiary  challenge  or  mode  of  greeting  in 
the  local  vernacular  current  in  the  early  history  of  the  State :  **  Who's  yer  ?" 
(Who*s  here  ?)  pronounced  hoosier.  A  native  of  Indiana js  called  a  "  Hoosier." 

Hope.    Matthew  Prior  gives  i^  the  following  definition  of  hope : 

For  hope  is  but  the  dream  of  those  that  wake. 

Solomon  on  the  Vanity  0/  the  World ,  Book  iii.,  I.  109. 

But  the  definition  is  a  very  ancient  one^and  has  been  referred  to  Plato  by 
iClian  {Var,  Hist,  xiii.  29)  and  by  Diogenes  Laertius  to  Aristotle,  who,  when 
asked  what  hope  is,  answered,  **  The  dream  of  a  waking  man."  In  Latin 
Quintilian  echoes  the  phrase  with  a  qualification  : 

Et  spes  inanes,  et  velut  somnia  qiuedam,  vigilantium  {**  Vain  hopes  are  like  certain  dreams 
of  those  who  wake"). — Institutes^  vi.  a,  37. 

Another  ancient  thought  is  echoed  by  Gay : 

While  there's  life  there's  hope,  he  cried. 

The  Sick  Man  and  the  Angel; 

which  is  literally  the  same  as  Cicero's 

iEgroco,  dum  anima  est,  spes  est  ("  While  the  sick  man  has  life,  there  is  hope"). — EpistO' 
larum  ad  Atticnm,  ix.  xo. 

Theocritus,  in  Idyl  IV.,  1.  42,  says,  less  pointedly, — 

For  the  living  there  is  hope,  for  the  dead  none. 

Goldsmith  expands  the  thought  in  the  lines  thus  printed  in  "  The  Captivity," 

Act  ii. : 

To  the  last  moment  of  his  breath 

On  hope  the  wretch  relies ; 
And  even  the  pang  preceding  death 

Bids  expectation  rise ; 

but  more  fiuniliar,  and  deservedly  so,  in  the  original  manuscript,  which  has 
fortunately  been  preserved  to  us : 

The  wretch  condemn'd  with  life  to  part 

Still,  still  on  hope  relies ; 
And  every  pang  tnat  rends  the  heart 

Bids  expectation  rise. 

Still  another  change  upon  the  fruitful  theme  is  rung  by  Pope  in  the  famous 
lines, — 

Hope  spring  eternal  in  the  human  breast : 
Man  never  is,  but  always  to  be  blest. 
The  soul,  uneasy  and  confined  from  home. 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come. 

Essay  on  Man,  Epistle  I.,  1. 95 ; 

which  are,  after  all,  but  a  versification  of  the  passage  in  Pascal : 

Thus  we  never  live,  but  we  hope  to  live ;  and  always  disposing  ourselves  to  be  happy,  it  is 
inevitable  that  we  never  become  so. —  Thoughts,  ch.  v.  a. 

This  finds  an  echo  also  in  Massillon : 

We  never  enjoy,  we  always  hope.— 5«mw«M  for  St.  Benedict's  Day. 

Dryden  had  already  said, — 

When  I  consider  life,  'tis  all  a  cheat. 

Yet,  fool'd  with  hope,  men  favor  the  deceit ; 

Trust  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay. 

To-morrow's  falser  than  the  former  dav ; 

Lies  worse,  and  while  it  says  we  shall  be  blest 

With  some  new  .«oys,  cuts  off  what  we  possesL 

Strange  cozenage !  none  would  live  past  years  again. 

Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain. 

And  from  the  dre^  of  life  think  to  receive 

What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give. 

AurengMobe,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  i . 
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"lis  not  for  nothing  that  we  life  pursue : 

It  pays  our  hopes  with  something  still  that's  new. 

IbitU 

The  following  familiar  lines,  which  are  preserved  to  us  in  "  The  Universal 
Songster/'  vol.  ii.  p.  86,  are  credited  to  a  certain  Miss  Wrother,  and  belong  to 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  : 

Hope  tells  a  flattering  tale. 

Delusive,  vain,  and  hollow. 
Ah  1  let  not  hope  prevail. 

Lest  disappomtment  follow. 

But  why  should  we  banish  hope,  if  what  Cowley  tells  us  is  true  ? — 

Hope,  of  all  ills  ihat  men  endure. 
The  only  cheap  and  universal  cure. 

The  Mistress  :  F^r  Hope. 

The  New  Testament  reckons  hope  among  the  three  great  virtues,  and 

commends  those  **  who  against  hope  believed  in  hope**  0iotnans  iv.  i8), — a 

commendation  echoed  by  two  modern  poets : 

Hope  against  hope,  and  ask  till  ye  receive, 

MoNTGOMBRY :  The  World  before  the  Flood: 

It  is  to  hope,  though  hope  were  lost, 

Mrs.  Barbauld  :  Come  here.  Fond  Voutk: 

and  magnificently  paraphrased  by  Milton  in  his  sonnet  on  his  own  blindness : 

Yet  I  urgue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  wiu,  nor  bate  a  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward. 

Sonnet  XXIL 

The  Old  Testament,  however,  recognizes  that  *'  Hope  deferred  makeih  the 
heart  sick"  {Proverbs  xiii.  12), — a  thought  which  has  been  amplified  by 
Spenser : 

Full  little  knowest  thou,  that  hast  not  tride. 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide : 
To  loose  good  daves,  that  might  be  better  spent ; 
To  wast  long  nights  in  pensive  discontent ; 
To  speed  to^y,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow ; 
To  feed  on  hope,  to  pine  with  feare  and  sorrow. 
To  fret  thy  soule  with  crosses  and  with  cares ; 
To  eate  thy  heart  through  comfortlesse  dispaires ; 
To  fawne,  to  crowche,  to  waite,  to  ride,  to  ronne. 
To  spend,  to  give,  to  want,  to  be  undonne. 
Unhappie  wight,  oome  to  desastrous  end, 
That  doth  his  life  in  so  long  tendance  spend  I 

Mother  Hubberds  Tale,  1.  895. 

Nevertheless,  the  loss  of  all  hope  is  the  final  and  most  terrible  of  all  evils, 
which  both  Milton  and  Dante  reserve  for  the  inmates  of  hell, — the  first  in 
Satan's  acknowledgment, — 

Thus  repulsed,  our  final  hope 
Is  flat  despair. 

Paradise  Lost,  Book  ii.,  1.  139, 

and  the  latter  in  the  famous  legend  which  he  places  over  the  entrance  to 
hell  : 

Lasciate  ogni  speranza  voi  ch'  entrate. 

("  Abandon  all  hope,  ye  who  enter  here.") 

Inferno,  iii.  9. 

Horn.  Coming  out  of  the  little  end  of  the  horn.  This  proverbial 
expression,  meaning  that  a  man  has  been  swindled,  or  taken  in,  or  otherwise 
"  badly  left,"  is  not  a  pure  Americanism,  although  it  is  almost  extinct  at 
present  in  England.  But  a  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries,  seventh 
series,  iv.  323,  says  he  has  heard  the  phrase  in  Warwickshire.    The  same 
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correspondent  describes  an  old  panel-painting  seen  by  him  in  a  country  curi< 
osity-shop,  and  apparently  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  represents  a  poor 
wretch  being  thrust  into  the  large  end  of  a  horn,  while  his  unhappy  head  and 
one  arm  protrude  lirom  the  little  end.     Underneath  is  written, — 

This  horn  emblem  here  doth  show 
Of  svretithipp  what  harm  doth  growe. 

Pictures  similar  to  this  appear  to  have  been  common  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries.  In  "  Eastward  Hoe"  (1605)  Ben  Jonson  makes  one  of 
his  characters  say,  "  I  had  the  home  of  suretiship  ever  before  my  eyes.  You 
all  know  the  device  of  the  home  where  the  young  fellow  slippes  in  at  the 
butte-end  and  comes  squeezed  out  at  the  buckall."  Subsequently  a  ballad 
seems  to  have  been  written  on  the  subject  Thus,  in  Fletcher's  "wife  for  a 
Month,"— 

Thou  wilt  look  to-morrow  else 

Worse  than  the  prodigal  fool  the  ballad  speaks  of. 

That  was  squeezed  through  a  horn. 

The  Spaniards  have  a  proverb  somewhat  akin  to  this  :  **  La  ley  del  embudo ; 
el  ancho  para  mi,  el  estrecho  para  ti," — ^that  is,  **  The  law  of  the  funnel ;  the 
broad  end  for  me,  the  narrow  for  thee."  Another  equivalent  is  the  Amer- 
ican **  Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose,"  or  the  once  familiar  "  You  no  talkee 
turkey  to  me  at  all,"  said  to  be  the  answer  of  an  Indian  to  a  Yankee  who 
proposed  a  shooting-match  at  a  turkey  :  "  If  you  kill  it,  I  get  it ;  and  if  I  kill 
It,  you  lose  it" 

Horn-book,  a  thin  board  of  oak  about  nine  inches  long  and  five  or  six 
wide,  on  which  were  printed  the  alphabet,  the  nine  digits,  and  sometimes  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  It  had  a  handle,  and  was  covered  in  front  with  a  sheet  of  thin 
horn  to  prevent  its  being  soiled,  and  the  back-board  was  ornamented  with  a 
rude  sketch  of  St  George  and  the  Dragon.  The  board  and  its  horn  cover 
were  held  together  by  a  narrow  frame  of  brass.  Formerly  the  first  "  book" 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  English  school-boy. 

Thee  will  I  sing  in  comely  wainscot  bound 
And  golden  verge  enclosing  thee  around ; 
The  faithful  horn  before,  from  age  to  age 
Preserving  thy  invulnerable  page ; 
Behind,  thy  patron  saint  in  armor  shines, 
With  sword  and  lance  to  guard  the  sacred  lines. 
Th'  instructive  handle's  at  the  bottom  fixed, 
Lest  wrangling  critics  should  pervert  the  text. 

TiCKBLL :  The  Horn-Book. 

Their  books  of  stature  small  they  took  in  hand. 
Which  with  pellucid  horn  secured  are. 
To  save  from  finger  wet  the  letter  fair. 

Shbnstonb  :  The  School- Mhtrttt, 

Lord  Lytton,  when  some  one  pointed  to  the  successful  attempts  at  demo- 
cratic government  in  the  colonies  as  examples  for  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
England,  replied,  "  I  can  only  say  that  he  has  not  studied  the  horn-book  of 
legislation"  (of  Lord  Palmerston's  Reform  Bill  in  i860). 


(,  when  given  to  Moses  as  a  distinctive  mark, — ^.^.,  in  Michael  Angelo's 
well-known  statue,  in  an  older  figure  in  Roslin  Chapel,  and  in  most  mediaeval 
representations  of  the  law-giver, — afford  a  curious  instance  of  a  misunderstand- 
ing being  stereotyped  in  stone.  In  Exodus  xxxiv.  29  et  seq.  it  is  said  ths*^ 
when  Moses  came  down  from  the  mount  his  face  shorn.  The  verb  for  this  in 
the  Hebrew  is  qdran^  to  emit  rays,  originally  to  put  forth  horns  ;  from  qeren^ 
a  horn.  "This  meaning  has  developed  itself  from  a  comparison  of  the  first 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  which  shoot  out  above  the  horizon,  to  the  horns  of  the 
gazelle,  a  comparison  which  is  met  with  in  the  Arabian  poets."  (Keil.)     S« 
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the  correct  translation  of  Habakkuk  iii.  4,  **  He  had  horns  coming  out  of 
his  hand/'  would  be,  as  in  the  margin,  "  bright  beams."  St  Jerome  made,  un- 
fortunately, a  similar  mistake  in  rendering  *'  his  face  shone"  in  the  passage 
in  Exodus  according  to  its  primitive  meaning, yiir/Vm  esse  cornutam^  "his  face 
was  horned."  From  this  misconception  sprang  the  horned  Moses  of  the 
painters  and  sculptors,  with  some  reference  perhaps  to  horns  as  a  symbol  of 
power,  which  in  this  sense  are  assigned  to  Alexander  and  others  on  coins. 

From  the  association  of  horns  with  cuckoldry,  a  man  who  for  a  considera- 
tion assumes  the  paternity  of  another's  bastard* is  said  in  colloquial  English 
to  stand  Moses,  and  is  obliged  by  the  parish  to  maintain  it.  A  cognate  phrase 
is  in  the  same  manner  explained  by  Cotgrave  :  '*  Holie  Moses,  whose  ordinarie 
counterfeit  having  on  either  side  of  the  head  an  eminence  or  lustre,  arising 
somewhat  in  the  forme  of  a  home,  hath  emboldened  a  prophane  author  to 
stile  cuckolds  parents  de  Moyse." 

Horse.  A  horse !  a  horse !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse !  the  cry  with 
which  the  unhorsed  monarch  appears  upon  the  stage  in  Act  v..  Scene  4,  of 
"  Richard  HI.,"  while  the  battle  of  Bosworth  is  supposed  to  be  raging.  It  is 
not  an  historical  exclamation,  but  had  been  familiar  to  the  stage  even  before 
Shakespeare's  use  of  it  Indeed,  it  is  found  in  the  older  play  the  **True 
Tragedie  of  Richard  the  Third"  (1594),  in  this  form : 

A  hone,  a  hone,  a  fresh  hone ! 

Shakespeare  Society  Reprint,  p.  64. 

But  the  cry  is  older  than  this,  and  is  not  even  peculiar  to  Richard  IIL 
Thus,  in  Peefe's  "Battle  of  Alcazar"  (1588  or  1589)  the  Moor  calls  out,— 

A  hone,  a  hone,  villain,  a  hone ! 

lliat  I  may  take  the  river  straight,  and  fly ! 

Shakespeare's  very  words  were  frequently  imitated,  copied,  or  burlesqued, 

as  in  the  following  instances : 

A  hone  I  a  horse  I 
Ten  kingdoms  for  a  horse  to  enter  Troy. 

Hbywood:  Iron  Age^  Part  II.  (1632). 
Ha  I  he  mounts  Chirall  on  the  wings  of  fame. 


A  horse  I  a  horse  I  my  kingdom  for  a  hone  1 

)uiy  scraps. 
Marston  :  What  you  WUl  (1607),  Act  U.,  Sc  1 


Look  thee,  I  speak  pfay  serai 


A  man,  a  man,  a  kingdom  for  a  man  I 

Marston  :  Satiret  (1599). 

In  Shakespeare  the  thought  reappears  in  an  entirely  different  form  in  **  The 
Tempest,"  Act  i.,  Sc  i,  when  Gonzalo  gives  the  ship  up  for  lost : 

Now  would  I  ^ive  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an  acre  of  barren  ground ;  brown  heath, 
long  fiirxe,  anythmg. 

Horses,  Four-in-hand.  Great  culprits  at  one  time  were  fastened  limb  for 
limb  to  four  horses,  which  being  urged  in  different  directions,  the  victim  was 
literally  torn  limb  from  limb.  The  last  p>erson  to  suffer  in  this  manner  in  Europe 
was  Robert  Fran9ois  Damiens,  in  1757,  for  an  attem[)t  to  assassinate  Louis  XV. 
Other  notable  instances  of  this  form  of  capital  punishment  were  those  of  Pol- 
trot  de  M^r^,  in  1563,  for  the  murder  of  the  Due  de  Guise  ;  Salc^de,  in  I J82,  for 
conspiring  against  the  Due  d'Alenfon  ;  Brillaud,  in  1588,  for  poisomng  the 
Prince  de  Cond^  ;  and  Ravaillac,  in  1610,  for  the  murder  of  Henry  IV. 

Diomede,  tyrant  of  Thrace,  fed  his  horses  with  strangers  who  visited  his 

coast     Hercules  vanquished  him  and  gave  him  to  his  own  horses  for  food. 

Here  such  dire  welcome  is  for  you  prepared 
As  Diomede's  unhappy  stran^en  shared ; 
His  hapless  guests  in  silent  midnight  bled. 
On  their  torn  limbs  his  snorting  coursen  (ed. 

Camobms:  Lusiad, 
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The  first  person,  according  to  Virgil,  that  drove  four-in-hand  was  Erich- 
thonius : 

Primus  Erichthonius  currus  et  quattuor  ausus 
Jungere  equos. 

("  Elrichthon  was  the  first  who  dared  command 
A  chariot  yoked  with  horses  four-m-hand.") 

GeorgicSf  Book  iii.,  I.  1x3. 

Horses,  Not  best  to  swap,  when  crossing  a  stream.  This  remark, 
which  has  become  a  colloquialism  in  the  United  States,  was  made  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  on  June  9,  1H64,  after  his  renomination  to  the  Presidency.  On  that 
occasion  he  replied  to  the  congratulations  of  the  National  Union  League,  **  I 
have  not  permitted  myself,  gentlemen,  to  conclude  that  I  am  the  best  man  in 
this  country ;  but  I  am  reminded  in  this  connection  of  the  story  of  an  old 
Dutch  farmer,  who  remarked  to  a  companion  that  it  was  not  best  to  swap 
horses  when  crossing  a  stream." 

Horseshoes  and  Good  Luck.  The  custom  of  nailing  a  horseshoe 
over  the  door  of  a  house  or  other  building  as  a  protection  against  evil  spirits 
and  an  assurance  of  good  luck  is  widely  spread  over  England  and  the  United 
States.  It  also  lingers  among  all  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  races,  and 
flourishes  apace  in  Hindostan.  The  horseshoe  unites  within  itself  three 
lucky  elements :  it  is  crescent-shaped,  is  a  portion  of  a  horse,  and  is  made 
of  iron.  Popular  superstition  has  long  endowed  iron  with  protecting  powers. 
Such  powers  attached  in  some  degree  to  most  metals,  but  since,  in  most 
countries,  iron  has  been  the  metal  latest  worked,  it  naturally  inherited  the 
virtues  of  the  others.  The  Romans  drove  nails  into  the  walls  of  cottages  as 
an  antidote  to  the  plague.  When  Arabs  in  the  desert  are  overtaken  by  a 
simoon,  they  seek  to  propitiate  the  Jinns  who  have  raised  it  by  crying,  "  Iron  ! 
iron  !"  The  Scandinavian  exorcises  the  Neckan,  or  river  spirit,  with  an  open 
knife  in  the  bottom  of  his  boat,  or  a  nail  set  in  a  reed,  singing, — 

Neckan,  Neckan,  nail  in  water! 

The  Virgin  Maiy  casteth  steel  in  water ! 

Do  you  sink,  I  flit. 

Celtic,  Finnish,  and  Welsh  superstitions  agree  that  iron  is  a  guard  against 
witchcraft  It  has  always  been  held  a  good  omen  to  find  old  iron,  and,  as 
horseshoes  are  the  readiest  form  in  which  old  iron  could  be  found,  it  is 
naturally  the  form  to  which  the  remnant  of  the  superstition  has  longest 
clung. 

Horses,  in  the  popular  mythology  of  England,  were  looked  upon  as  luck- 
bringers.  In  Yorkshire  it  is  still  thought  that  disease  may  be  cured  by  bury- 
ing a  horse  alive.  A  horse's  hoof  placed  under  an  invalid's  bed  is  a  spe^inc 
for  many  complaints  in  rural  districts.  In  Ireland,  Camden  says,  **  when  a 
horse  dies,  his  feet  and  legs  are  hung  up  in  the  house,  and  even  the  hoofs  are 
sacred." 

On  account  of  its  form,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  qualities  anciently  as- 
cribed to  the  crescent  have  been  transferred  to  the  horseshoe.  The  crescent, 
like  the  horseshoe,  is  semicircular  in  shape  and  ends  in  two  points.  From 
the  earliest  antiquity  ornaments  shaped  m  this  way  have  been  popular  as 
preservatives  against  danger,  and  especially  against  evil  spirits.  Hudibras 
embalms  this  ancient  superstition  in  the  couplet, — 

Chase  evil  spirits  away  by  dint 

Of  sickle,  horseshoe,  and  hollow  flint,-' 

and  Herrick,  in  his  "  Hesperides,"  says, — 

Hang  up  hooks  and  shears  to  scare 
Hence  tne  hag  that  rides  the  mare. 

4^ 
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All  these  have  this  curved  or  forked  shape  terminating  in  two  points.  The 
seal  of  Solomon,  infelicitously  styled  the  pentacle,  was  supposed  to  have 
great  power  ;  it  consisted  of  two  triangles,  presenting  six  forks.  In  Italv  and 
Spain,  the  evil  eye  is  averted  by  extending  the  forefinger  and  little  nnger 
forward  like  a  pair  of  horns,  the  two  middle  fingers  being  bent  down  under 
the  thumb.  The  Chinese  have  their  tombs  built  in  a  semicircular  form  like 
a  horseshoe,  and  the  Moors  are  also  wont  to  use  that  form  in  their  archi- 
tecture. The  fact  that  the  nimbus  or  halo  which  in  old  pictures  surrounds 
the  heads  of  saints  and  angels  bears  a  rude  resemblance  to  a  horseshoe  is 
no  doubt  one  of  the  many  accidental  coincidences  that  have  strengthened  this 
popular  superstition. 

The  belief  in  the  horseshoe  attained  its  greatest  diffusion  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century  and  the  beginning  of  this.  Aubrey,  in  his  *'  Miscellanies,"  tells 
us  that  in  his  time  most  houses  in  the  West  End  of  London  had  a  horseshoe 
nailed  over  the  threshold.  In  1813,  Sir  Henry  Ellis  counted  seventeen  horse- 
shoes in  Monmouth  Street,  but  in  1841  only  five  or  six  remained.  Lord 
Nelson  nailed  a  horseshoe  to  the  mast  of  the  Victory ;  and  **  Lucky  Dr. 
James'*  attributed  the  success  of  his  fever-powders  to  the  finding  of  a  horse- 
shoe, which  symbol  he  adopted  as  a  crest  for  his  carriage. 

Horsy,  or  Horsey,  an  epithet  often  used  in  the  general  sense  of  fast, 
vulgar,  coarse,  from  the  fancy  that  horse-dealing,  horse-racing,  and  love  of 
horses  carry  with  them  a  lowering  of  the  moral  tone.  Thus,  Portia  says  con- 
temptuously of  one  of  the  pretenders  to  her  hand,  ''That's  a  colt  mdeed, 
for  he  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse"  {^Merchant  of  Venice^  Act  L,  Sc  3), 
— colt  meaning  a  witless  youngster.  Pope,  in  his  "  Epistle  to  Miss  Blount, 
on  her  leaving  the  town  after  the  Coronation,"  pictures  her  in  rural  retire- 
ment, flirting  with  a  country  squire  : 

Some  squire,  perhaps,  you  take  delight  to  rack. 
Whose  game  is  whist,  whose  treat  a  toast  in  sack ; 
Who  visits  with  a  eun,  presents  vou  birds. 
Then  gives  a  smacking  buss,  and  cries.  No  words ! 
Or  with  his  hound  comes  hallooing  from  the  stable. 
Makes  love  with  nods  and  knees  beneath  a  table  ; 
Whose  laughs  are  hearty,  though  his  jests  are  coarse, 
And  loves  you  best  of  ail  things — but  his  horse. 

This  vivid  bit  of  portraiture  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  picture  which 
the  hero  of  **  Locksley  Hall"  draws  of  Cousin  Amy's  husband  : 

As  the  husband  is,  the  wife  is :  thou  art  mated  with  a  clown, 

And  the  grossneas  of  his  nature  will  have  weight  to  drag  thee  down. 

He  will  hold  thee,  when  his  passion  shall  have  spent  its  novel  force. 
Something  better  than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse. 

Are  not  all  these  a  reminiscence  of  Ecclesiasticus  xxxviii.  25  ?  Few  pas- 
sages in  the  Apocrypha  are  more  familiar  than  that  in  which  the  Son  of 
Sirach  asks,  '*  How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  holdeth  the  plough,  and  that 
glorieth  in  the  goad,  that  driveth  oxen,  and  is  occupied  in  their  labors,  and 
whose  talk  is  of  bullocks  ?"  Ever  since  his  day  these  words  have  been  quoted 
to  stigmatize  the  stupidity  of  squires  and  landed  gentry,  who  live  on  their 
estate  and  like  to  talk  about  its  products.  Thus,  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  his 
hospitable  entertainer.  Dr.  Taylor,  the  rector  of  Ashborne,  that  his  regard 
for  the  good  man  did  not  increase,  **  for  his  talk  is  of  bullocks."  Yet  Dr. 
Johnson  was  delighted  when  Mrs.  Thrale's  mother,  answering  a  country 
clergyman's  complaints  that  his  parishioners  were  unsocial,  that  **  they  talk 
of  runts,"  said,  "  Sir,  Mr.  Johnson  would  learn  to  talk  of  runts,"  implying 
that  there  was  a  man  who  would  make  the  most  of  circumstances  and  sur- 
roundings.    Shakespeare,  in  the  "  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV."  (Act  iiL, 
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Sc  2),  makes  his  country  justice  eagerly  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  death  of 
his  old  friends  to  the  question  of  bullocks : 

Skail^fv,  To  sec  how  many  of  mine  old  acquaintance  are  dead ! 
Silence.  We  shall  all  follow. 

ShaUout,  Certain,  'tis  certain ;  very  sure,  very  sure  ;  death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain 
to  all :  all  shall  die.     How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford  Fair? 

Host  in  himiielf.  Samuel  Rogers  relates  that  walking  nne  day,  in  1838 
or  1839,  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  naming  the  formidable  antagonists 
of  Lord  John  Russell  in  the  House,  the  duke  replied,  "  Lord  John  is  a  host 
in  himself."  But  Pope  in  his  translation  of  Homer*s  Iliad  had  already  applied 
the  same  epithet  to  Ajax : 

^ax  the  great  (the  beauteous  queen  replied)^ 
Himself  a  host,  the  Grecian  strength  and  pnde. 

Book  iii.,  I.  393. 
The  same  passage  is  thus  translated  by  Bryant : 

Helen,  the  beautiful  and  richly  robed. 
Answered,  **  Thou  seest  the  mighty  Ajax  there. 
The  bulwark  of  the  Greeks." 

The  duke  himself  rang  another  change  upon  the  phrase  when  he  said  that 
he  considered  Napoleon's  presence  in  the  field  eoual  to  forty  thousand  men 
in  the  balance.  Afterwards,  in  conversation  with  Stanhope,  September  18, 
1836,  he  explained  his  meaning  as  follows :  **  This  is  a  very  loose  way  of  talk- 
ing ;  but  the  idea  is  a  very  dif&rent  one  from  that  of  his  presence  at  the  battle 
being  equal  to  a  reinforcement  of  forty  thousand  men." 

In  1798,  President  John  Adams,  in  view  of  a  war  with  France  which  seemed 
imminent,  wrote  to  Washington  at  Mount  Vernon,  *'  We  must  have  your 
name,  if  you  will  permit  us  to  use  it.  There  will  be  more  efficacy  in  it  than 
in  many  an  army."    Sir  Walter  Scott  has  a  somewhat  similar  expression  : 

Where,  where  was  Roderick  then  ? 
One  blast  upon  his  bugle  horn 
Were  worth  a  thousand  men. 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  Canto  vi..  Stanza  18. 

Plutarch,  in  his  **  Apothegms,"  records  that  when  Antigonus  II.  was  told 
by  his  pilot,  before  a  naval  battle  with  the  lieutenants  of  Ptolemy,  that  the 
enemy's  ships  outnumbered  his  own,  he  replied,  "  But  how  many  ships  do  you 
reckon  my  presence  to  be  worth  ?" 

Hot  and  cold,  To  bloii^.  When  Dr.  Reid  was  permitted  to  make  his 
experiment  in  ventilation  of  the  houses  of  Parliament  by  alternate  blasts  of 
hot  and  cold  air,  the  following  appeared  in  the  London  Times: 

Peel's  patronage  of  Dr.  Reid 
Is  very  naturalindeed. 

For  no  one  need  be  told 
The  worthy  scientific  man 
Is  acting  on  the  premier's  plan 

Of  blowing  hot  and  cold. 

The  phrase,  which  means  to  be  a  trimmer,  to  veer  with  the  wind,  to  be 
hypocritical,  takes  its  orijp^n  in  iCsop's  fable  of  the  man  who  alarmed  his 
neighbor  by  warming  his  nngers  and  cooling  his  soup  with  his  breath. 

Hot- Water  War.  Soon  after  the  Whiskey  Rebellion  {q.v.)  fresh  trouble 
arose  from  an  attempt  of  the  Federal  government  to  levy  a  direct  tax  on 
houses,  and,  as  in  the  former  trouble,  the  centre  of  disturbance  was  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania.  When  the  officers  came  to  make  the  necessary  measure* 
ments,  the  women  deluged  them  with  hot  water,  whence  the  disturbance  be- 
came known  as  the  Hot-Water  War.  In  the  town  of  Bethlehem,  in  March, 
1799,  when  the  United  States  marshal  arrested  some  offenders,  the  latter  were 
rescued  by  an  armed  mob  under  the  leadership  of  one  John  Fries,  and  the 
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diiturbance  auumed  >  serioBs  aspect,  so  Ihal  the  militia  were  ca}lc<]  in  to 
retlore  order.  Fries  was  arrested,  convicted  of  treason,  and  sentenced  to 
dealh,  and  a  number  of  his  followers  were  condemned  to  longer  Or  shorter 
termB  of  imprisoninenl.  All  were  pirdoned,  however,  by  President  John 
Adams.  The  law  imposing  the  t»»  was  repealed  two  or  three  years  later, 
under  Jefferson's  administration. 
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the  wind  may  blow  through  it ;  the  storms  may  cnler,  the  rain  may  enter, — cut 
the  king  of  England  cannot  enler  ;  all  his  forces  dare  not  cross  the  threshold 
of  the  ruined  leiiement !"  When  an  Irish  allorney  quoted  the  phrase  "  The 
rain  may  enler,  but  the  King  of  England  cannot,"  Lord  Norbury,  who  was  on 
the  bench,  exclaimed,  "  What  I  not  the  reigning  king  ?" 

The  French  say,  "The  collier  (or  charcoal-burner)  is  master  in  bis  own 
house"  ("  Charbonnier  est  maltrc  chcs  soi"),  and  they  refer  the  origin  of  the 

Koverb  to  a  hunting-adventure  of  Francis  I,,  related  by  Blaise  de  Montluc 
aving  outridden  all  his  followers,  the  king  took  shelter  at  nightfall  in  the 
cabin  of  a  charcoal-burner,  whose  wile  he  found  silting  alone  on  the  floor 
before  the  fire.  She  told  him,  when  he  asked  for  hosjiitaliiy,  that  he  must 
wait  her  husband's  return,  which  he  did.  sealing  himself  on  Ihe  only  chair  the 
cabin  contained.  Presently  the  man  came  in,  and,  after  a  brief  greeting,  mufe 
the  king  give  him  up  the  chair,  saying  he  was  used  to  sit  in  it.  and  il  was  bat 
right  that  a  man  should  be  master  in  his  own  house.  Francis  expressed  his 
entire  concurrence  in  this  doctrine,  and  he  and  his  host  supped  together  very 
amicably  on  game  poached  from  the  royal  forest. 

"Man,"  said  Ferdinand  VII,  to  the  Duke  of  Medina-Celi,  the  premier 
nobleman  of  Spain,  who  was  helping  him  on  with  his  great-coat, — "  man,  how 
little  you  are  I"  "At  home  I  am  great,"  replied  the  dwarfish  grandee. 
"  When  I  am  in  my  own  house  I  am  alcing"  is  another  Spanish  saying. 

Hub  of  tho  tmlverme,  or  simply  Tha  Hub,  a  sabriqiul  for  Boston,  which 
its  citizens  have  humorously  appropriated,  with  the  consciousness  that  there's 
many  a  true  word  spoken  in  jest.  Hub  is  provindal  English  for  anything 
knobby  or  projecting, — a  boss.  In  the  Unitea  States  it  survives  chiefly  as  the 
name  for  the  wooden  or  metal  centre  of  a  carriage-  or  wagon-wheel.  Hence 
the  Hub,  metaphorically,  means  the  centie.  The  jest  had  its  origin  with  Dr. 
Holmes,  in  the  "  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table"  (1859) : 

"  ticAtoa  State-hauK  ia  the  hub  of  tbe  lolu-  lysKni.  Vou  couldn't  pry  thai  our  of  a  Bd*- 
loD  Riftn  if  you  bad  ibe  (in  of  M  crouion  luaisiiccncd  out  for  a  crou-bar." 

"  Sir."  Hid  I,  "  I  am  patilied  wilh  your  rimarii.  Il  eipimo  Willi  pleuing  vivaciiy  that 
which  I  Y1k.1t  »m«ini«  heard  Ddend  with  malignant  dulncu.  1'hc  utin  of  Ihe  mnaik  n 
eHcmlaUy  tiue  of  Bo«on.  and  of  all  olhtrr  coniident>le  and  incoiuidcratde  places  wiib  which 
1  bavg  the  priTiicge  of  being  acquainted.  Cockneyi  ihhili  London  i>  the  awly  place  in  ibc 
world,  ntenchmen—you  nmember  Ihe  linei  about  Patii.  the  Couii,  the  WoHd.  «c.  I  teoil- 
leo  wdl.  by  Ihe  way.  a  lign  in  that  city  which  nu  thua :  "  Hilel  de  runiverm  el  des  EtaB- 
Unii "  ud,  u  PaHt  >>  Iht  unlvtrM  to  a  Frencbnian.  of  oobik  the  United  Sutei  ue  ouuida 
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The  Rev.  F.  6.  Zincke,  an  Englishman  who  travelled  through  the  United 
States,  and  on  his  return  published  "  Last  Winter  in  the  United  States'* 
(1868),  does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  Holmes's  claim  : 

The  hub,  in  America,  is  the  nave  or  centre-piece  of  the  wheel  from  which  the  spokes  radiate, 
and  on  which  the  wheel  turns.  .  .  .  Massachusetts  has  been  the  wheel  within  New  England, 
and  Boston  the  wheel  within  Massachusetts.  Boston,  therefore,  is  often  called  the  ''  hub  of 
the  world,"  since  it  has  been  the  source  and  fountain  of  the  ideas  that  have  reared  and  made 
America. 

The  phrase  "hub  of  the  world,"  or  "hub  of  the  universe,"  is  now  applied 
humorously  to  any  place  supposed  by  its  inhabitants  to  be  of  unusual  im- 
portance. 

Calcutta  .  .  .  swaggers  as  if  it  were  the  hub  of  the  universe. — London  Daily  News,  Jan- 
uary x8,  1876. 

An  excellent  bit  of  comic  etymology  in  Notes  and  Queries^  fourth  series,  iv., 
seeks  to  derive  hub  from  umbilicus.  Yet  there  is  a  strange  connection 
between  the  two  words.  For  whereas  to-day  Boston  is  the  hub  of  the 
universe.  Homer  describes  Calypso's  island  as  the  "  navel  of  the  world,"  the 
centre  oif  all  the  seas.  In  i^chylus,  a  certain  round  stone  in  the  temple  of 
Delphi  is  the  "navel"  or  centre  of  the  earth,  and  here  does  Orestes  take 
refuge  when  pursued  by  the  Eumenides.  Pindar  has  anticipated  i^chylus 
here,  and,  after  an  era,  Pausanias  (like  Herr  Schick)  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  only  genuine  central  hub  at  Delphi.  "It  is  made,"  he  says,  "of 
white  stone,  smooth  and  polished,  and  is  the  middle  point  of  the  whole  world." 
Delos,  as  well  as  Delphi,  claims  to  be  one  of  the  sacred  places  perforated  by 
the  earth's  axis. 

Jerusalem  has  pretensions  that  are  not  to  be  despised,  founded  less  on  phys- 
ical science  than  on  prophecy.  It  is  written  in  the  Psalms,  "  God  is  my  king 
of  old,  working  salvation  in  the  midst  of  the  earth."  This  can  refer  only  to 
the  scenes  of  the  passion  and  of  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  the  midst  of  the  earth 
must,  therefore,  be  found  where  the  holy  sepulchre  is.  The  belief  that  the 
centre  is  there  or  thereabouts  is  ancient,  for  it  occurs  in  a  work  by  St. 
Ephrem,  quoted  by  John  Greeory  in  reference  to  Noah's  prayer.  Here  St 
Ephrem  says  that  Adam  was  buried  "  in  the  middle  of  the  earth." 

Huckleberxy  above  my  perBimxnon,  a  Southern  expression,  mean- 
ing something  beyond  one's  ability.  Thorpe,  in  his  "Backwoods"  (pub- 
lished in  1846),  speaking  of  the  hunting  achievements  of  one  of  the  characters, 
said,  "  It  was  a  huckleberry  above  the  persimmon  of  any  native  of  the  coun- 
try." The  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  many  parts  of  the  South 
huckleberries  are  esteemed  above  persimmons.  A  story  goes  that  on  one 
occasion  a  number  of  persons  happened  to  meet  at  the  store  in  a  village  in 
one  of  the  "  huckleberry  counties."  A  frost  late  in  April  had  done  much 
damage  to  the  fruit-crop.  One  mourned  his  ruined  peaches,  another  his 
cherries,  a  third  his  apples,  and  so  on.  At  last  a  lanky  individual,  whose 
tallowy  face  proclaimed  him  a  denizen  of  the  swamps,  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of 
relief  and  exclaimed,  "  Thank  (^d,  the  huckleberries  ain't  touched ;  I'm  all 
right !"    To  him,  certainly,  the  huckleberry  was  above  the  persimmon. 

Huggins  and  Muggins,  the  embodiment  of  vulvar  pretension.  It  is 
probably  derived  from  "  Hogen  and  Mogen,"  which  is  itself  a  travesty  of  the 
adjective  "  Hoogmogende"  (sometimes  "  Hoogen  en  Mogende")  in  tne  style 
and  title  of  the  Dutch  Sutes-General.  "  Hoogmogende,"  while  it  does  not 
quite  imply  omnipotence,  comes  very  near  it  (it  may  be  pretty  accurately  trans- 
lated "all-powerful"),  a  high  and  mighty  (Hoogen  en  Mogende)  pretension 
which  furnished  much  food  for  amusement  in  England,  and  was  often  ridiculed 
by  the  writers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, — e.g. : 
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Bat  I  have  sent  him  for  a  token 

To  your  Low-Country  Hogen-Mogen. 

BuTLKR :  Hudibrtu. 

The  modern  application  of  the  term  will  appear  from  the  following : 

Whitford  and  Milford  joined  the  train, 
HuRgins  and  Muggins  from  Chick  Lane, 
AndCIutterbuck,  who  got  a  sprain 
Before  the  plug  was  found. 

Rejected  Addresses. 

Hngnenot.  The  origin  of  this  term  is  involved  in  obscurity :  it  came  into 
use  in  France  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  used  as  a 
term  of  reproach  towards  the  Protestants.  Many  explanations  of  its  origin 
have  been  given,  but  it  has  most  plausibly  been  derived  from  the  Swiss-Ger- 
man word  Eidgenossen  ("Confederates"  or  **■  oath  colleagu€s*\  a  political  nick- 
name borne  by  the  patriotic  party  in  Geneva  a  quarter  of  a  century  earlier, 
and  afterwards  extended  to  all  secret  conspirators  against  the  crown.  An 
explanation  given  by  Etienne  Pasquier  is  interesting  because  in  literature  the 
word  first  occurs  in  a  letter  of  his.  He  says  that  it  arose  in  Tours,  from  a  pop- 
ular superstition  that  a  hobgoblin,  known  as  U  roy  Hugon^  nightly  roamed  the 
streets  of  the  city,  whence  the  Protestants,  who,  from  fear  of  persecution,  dared 
not  to  meet  save  under  the  cover  of  darkness,  came  to  be  called  Huguenots. 

Scheler,  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  "  Dictionnaire  d'Etymologie  Fran9aise,"  Paris  and 
Brussels,  1888,  pp.  275, 376,  enumerates  no  less  than  fifteen  etymologies  which  from  time  to  time 
have  been  r>uggested  for  this  word.  He  closes  his  article  with  these  words :  "  In  the  presence 
of  popular  forms  current  in  the  south  of  France  for  kuguenot^  such  as  alganau^  ktgmnau, 
iganau  (see  Romania^  xi.  4x4),  the  etymology  eidgenossen  gains  much  in  authority  ,* 
indeed,  M.  Baudry  has  placed  it  beyond  doubt  in  the  preliminary  notice  to  the  reproduction 
of  the  historical  engravings  of  Tostorel  and  P6rissin."  Scheler  is  perhaps  the  safest  author- 
ity at  present  in  matters  of  French  etymol(^y. — American  Notes  and  Queries. 

Humanum  est  errare  (L.,  "  To  err  is  human"),  a  saying  which  seems  to 
owe  its  verbal  dress  to  the  elder  Seneca  (Controv.t  lib.  iv.,  dial.  3),  but  in  senti- 
ment may  be  found  at  least  as  far  back  as  Theo^is,  circa  B.C  540,  who, 
according  to  Buchmann,  has  it  in  the  form,  "Mistakes  wait  on  mortal  man." 
Sophocles  in  "Antigone,"  1023-24,  Euripides  in  "  Hippolytus,"  615,  and  an 
unknown  tragic  poet,  reaffirm  the  sentiment  in  the  same  words.  The  epigram 
upon  the  Greeks  who  fell  at  Chaeronea,  quoted  by  Demosthenes,  Pro  Corona^ 
§  289,  declares  that  "  to  err  in  nothing  is  the  affair  of  the  gods."  Cicero, 
PhilippicSy  xii.  2,  puts  the  thought  in  this  form  :  "  Cujusvis  hominis  est  errare, 
nullius  nisi  insipientis  in  errore  perseverare"  ("  Any  man  may  err,  only  a  fool 
persists  in  error").  In  modern  literature  the  most  famous  repetitions  of  the 
idea  are  Goethe*s 

E^  irrt  der  Mensch,  so  lang  er  strebt, 

Faust :  Prologue  im  Htaven, 

and  Pope's 

To  err  is  human  .*  to  forgive^  divine. 

Essay  on  Crtttcism,  Part  II.,  1.  395. 

Bayard  Taylor  translated  Goethe  as  follovrs  : 

While  man's  desires  and  aspirations  stir. 
He  cannot  choose  but  err. 

But  he  has  the  grace  to  be  dissatisfied  with  this  rendering.  "  It  has  seemed 
to  me  impossible,"  he  says,  "  to  give  the  full  meaning  of  these  words — that 
error  is  a  natural  accompaniment  of  the  struggles  and  aspirations  of  Man— -in  a 
single  line."     He  quotes  a  number  of  other  versions,  the  worst  being  Birch's, 

Man's  prone  to  err  in  acquisition, 

and  the  best,  where  none  are  good,  being  Hayward's  literal  prose,  "  Man  is 
liable  to  err,  while  his  struggle  lasts."  A  little  lower  down,  in  the  lines  thus 
translated  by  Bayard  Taylor, — 
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A  good  man^  through  obscurest  aspiration. 
Has  still  an  instinct  of  the  one  true  way, — 

Goethe  proclaims  his   faith   in    human   nature  through  all   its  errors  and 

shortcomings.     The  same  large  faith  dwelt  in  Shakespeare  : 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil. 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out. 

Henry  K,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  i. 

And  again, — 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam, good  and  ill  together;  our  virtues  would  be  proud 
if  our  faulu  whipped  them  not ;  and  our  crimes  would  despair  if  they  were  not  cherished  by 
our  vinues.— /4/A  Well  that  Ends  Well,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  3. 

Burns^s  appeal  for  charity  and  mutual  forgiveness  is  based  on  the  same 

great  truth : 

Then  gently  scan  your  brother-man. 

Still  gentler  sister-woman ; 
Though  they  may  gang  a  kennin  wrang. 

To  step  aside  is  human. 

Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute. 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute. 

But  know  not  what's  resisted. 

Heine's  similar  plea  is  an  awful  mingling  of  irony,  sarcasm,  and  truth  : 

Alas  I  one  ought  really  to  write  against  no  one  in  this  world.  We  are  all  of  us  sick  and 
suffering  enouj^h  in  this  great  Lazaretto,  and  many  a  piece  of  polemical  reading  involuntarily 
reminds  me  ofa  revolting  quarrel  in  a  little  hospital  at  Cracow,  where  1  was  an  accidenuu 
spectator,  and  where  it  was  terrible  to  hear  the  sick  mocking  and  reviling  each  other's  infirmi- 
ties, how  emaciated  consumptives  ridiculed  those  who  were  bloated  with  dropsy,  bow  one 
laughed  at  the  cancer  in  the  nose  of  another,  and  he  again  jeered  the  locked-jaw  and  dis- 
torted eyes  dl  his  neighbors,  until  finally  those  who  were  mad  with  fever  sprang  naked  fi-om 
bed,  and  tore  the  coverings  and  sheets  from  the  maimed  bodies  around,  and  there  was  noth- 
ing to  be  seen  but  revolting  misery  and  mutilation. 

Humble  pie,  To  eat,  to  apologize  or  humiliate  one's  self  abjectly,  an  old 
English  expression  that  harks  back  to  the  days  when  English  forests  were 
stocked  with  deer  and  venison  pasty  was  commonly  seen  uii  the  tables  of 
the  wealthy.  The  inferior  and  refuse  portions  of  the  deer,  termed  the  umbles^ 
or  numbles^  were  generally  appropriated  to  the  poor,  who  made  them  into  a 
pie :  hence  **  umble-pie"  became  suggestive  of  poverty,  and  afterwards  was 
applied  to  degradations  of  other  sorts,  the  word  '*  umble'*  being  misinterpreted 
into  "  humble." 

Humbug  was  introduced  as  a  slang  word  among  the  ton  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  exactly  its  modern  meaning  or  want  of  mean- 
ing.   In  the  interim  its  meaning  had  varied  : 

There  b  a  word  very  much  in  vogue  with  the  people  of  taste  and  fashion,  which,  though 
it  has  not  even  the  "  penumbra"  of  a  meaning,  yet  makes  up  the  sum  total  of  the  wit,  sense, 
and  judgment  of  the  aforesaid  people  of  taste  and  fashion  ! — "  This  peace  will  prove  a  con- 
founded numbug  upon  the  nation.  These  theatrical  managers  humbug  the  to«-n  damnably  !" 
— Humbug  is  neither  an  English  word  nor  a  derivative  from  any  other  language.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  blackguard  sound,  made  use  of  by  most  people  of  distinction.  It  is  a  tine  make- 
weight in  conversation,  and  some  ^eat  men  deceive  themselves  so  egregiously  as  to  think 
they  mean  something  by  it. —  The  Student  (1751),  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 

Two  etymons  are  worth  noting  for  their  humorous  value,  and  also  because 
they  are  often  cited.  The  first  is  that  of  Mr.  F.  Crossby,  who  suggests  a  deri- 
vation from  the  Irish  uim  bog  (pronounced  um-bug),  meaning  "  soft  copper," 
or  worthless  money.  James  II.  issued  from  the  Dublin  mint  a  coinage  of  a 
mixture  of  lead,  copper,  and  brass,  so  worthless  that  a  sovereign  possessed  an 
intrinsic  value  of  only  twopence,  and  might  have  been  bought  after  the  revolu 
tion  for  a  halfpenny:  hence  "humbug"  as  the  opposite  of  "sterling." 


»» 
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The  other  is  thus  given  by  Notes  and  Queries :  "  Edward  Nathaniel  Lewer, 
who  was  all  his  life  connected  with  the  London  St6ck  Exchange,  and  died  on 
May  7,  1876,  aged  eighty,  once  said  in  all  seriousness  that  during  the  Napole* 
onic  wars  so  much  false  news  of  politics  and  army  movements  came  through 
Hamburg  that  anything  that  smacked  of  the  incredible  was  received  with  the 
derisive  phrase  *  That's  Hamburg/  whence  is  derived,  by  corruption,  the  word 
*  humbug.*  If  the  word  does  not  date  back  beyond  the  period  referred  to,  it 
seems  a  more  reasonable  derivation  than  the  very  labored  one  we  get  in  Web- 
ster's Dictionary." 

Humphrey,  To  dine  ^Hth  Duke.  The  Duke  Humphrey  with  whom  the 
dinnerless  are  ^acetiouslv  said  to  dine  was  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester 
(Henry  V.'s  brother),  wno  was  Protector  during  the  minority  of  Henry  VL 
He  was  a  great  patron  of  literature  and  the  arts,  and  famous  for  his  hospital- 
ity. Fuller,  in  his  "  Worthies,"  tells  us  that  the  proverb  "  hath  altered  the 
original  meaning  thereof,  for  first  it  signified  aliend  vivere  quadrAy  to  eat  by 
the  bounty  or  feed  by  the  favor  of  another  man,  for  Humphrey,  Duke  uf 
Gloucester  (commonly  called  the  good  duke),  was  so  hospital  that  every  man 
of  fashion,  otherwise  unprovided,  was  welcome  to  dine  with  him.  But  after 
the  death  of  the  good  Duke  Humphrey  (when  many  of  his  former  almsmen 
were  at  a  losse  for  a  meal's  meat)  this  proverb  did  alter  its  copy,  to  dine  with 
Duke  Humphrey  importing  to  be  dinnerless." 

A  more  circumstantial  explanation  of  the  saying  is  that  on  the  duke's  death 
the  report  arose  that  his  monument  was  to  be  erected  in  St.  Paul's.  The  re- 
port proved  untrue.  When  a  wag  had  no  place  to  dine  he  would  hang  around 
the  aisles  of  St  Paul's,  pretending  to  be  looking  for  the  monument  of  Duke 
Humphrey.  This  soon  became  known  as  dining  with  Duke  Humphrey,  and 
a  monument  (really  that  of  Sir  John  Beauchamp)  was  pointed  out  as  his,  whom 
the  dinnerless  adopted  as  their  patron. 

Hankers,  or  Old  Hankers,  a  name  by  which  the  conservative  wing  of 
the  Democratic  party  in  New  York  State  oecame  known  in  1844,  ^^  distin- 
guished from  the  younger  element,  or  "  Barnburners."  (Sec  Hard  Shelu) 
The  term  is  derived  from  the  Dutch  word  honk  ("  home").  It  is  curious  that 
the  latter  still  survives  in  the  eames  of  children  in  New  York,  with  its  original 
significance  :  thus,  **  I  am  honk,"  for  "  I  am  home." 

Harly-Barly,  meaning  a  noisy  tumult  or  great  confusion,  is  one  of  those 
variant  duplications  very  common  in  the  English  language,  as,  e,g.^  harum- 
scarum,  helter-skelter,  hobnob,  hoity-toity,  humdrum,  hurry-skurry,  etc,  the 
etymology  of  all  of  which  is  extremely  obscure,  and  all  of  which  were  prob- 
ably evolved  in  common  speech.  Dr.  Johnson  is  reported  as  saying,  '*  I  have 
been  told  that  this  word  [hurly-burly]  owes  its  origin  to  two  neighboring 
families  named  Hurleigh  and  Burleigh,  which  filled  their  part  of  the  kingdom 
with  contests  and  violence."  He  was  too  careful,  however,  to  put  this  fanciful 
derivation  into  his  dictionary. 

There  is  an  English  word  of  rare  occurrence,  hurly^  meaning  "  bustle"  or 
*'  confusion,"  which  is  probably  the  basis  for  the  variant  **  hurly-burly :" 

For  thoueh  we  be  here  at  Buriey, 
We'd  be  loath  to  make  a  hurly. 

Bbn  Jonson  :  Gipsits  MetAm^rfh^sed. 

The  "  Burley"  mentioned  in  the  passage  is  probably  a  reference  to  the  house 
of  Burleigh,  where  the  masque  of  the  "  Gipsies"  was  performed. 

Hullabaloo^  a  word  of  cognate  meaning,  is  of  Irish  origin,  and  in  its  native 
tongue  is  the  name  for  the  coranach,  or  crying  together  at  funerals. 
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Hairah.  This  word  is  of  purely  GcTinan  origin,  Ii  \t  generally  assumed 
to  be  derived  fTom  the  imitative  interjection  Aurr,  describing  a  rapid  niove- 
inenl,  bam  which  word  ttie  Middle  High-German  AtirTen,  to  "  move  rapidly," 


I,  rather,  to  "hurnr,"  has  been  formed.  Hurrah  is,  therefore,  nothing  else  than 
an  enlarged  form  01  kurr.  In  Grimm's  "  Worterbuch"  ve  lind  the  interjection 
ijaoled  from  a  Minnesinger.     It  occurs  also  in  Danish  and  in  Swedish  ;  and 


tuuld  be  interesting  to  know  when  it  was  first  introduced  into  England  in 
the  Anglicized  form  of  "  hurray."  In  Germany  it  was  frequently  used  during 
the  Napoleonic  wars  by  the  Prussian  soldiers,  and  it  also  occurs  in  some 
political  and  martial  songs  of  those  days.  Since  then  it  seems  to  have  been 
adopted  also  by  other  nations,  even  by  the  French  in  ihe  form  of  hnurra. 
Thai  thai  interjection  did  not  become  so  popular  in  Germany  as  a  cheer  at 
convivial  gatherings  as  in  England  is  probably  owing  to  the  circumslance 
that  preference  was  given  there  to  the  brief  exclamation  "  Hoch  I"  forming 
respectively  the  end  and  the  beginning  of  the  phrases  "  Er  lebe  huch"  and 
"  Hoch  soil  er  leben."  Of  late  the  word  hurrah  seems  to  have  become  rather 
popular  in  Germany.  It  is  just  possible  that  Ihe  English  reimported  it  there, 
or  that  it  was  revived  through  the  magnificent  poem  of  "  Hurrah  Germania," 
written  by  Ihe  poet-laureate  of  Ihe  German  people,  Ferdinand  Freiligrath. 

Hyperbola  (Or,  uireft3u^i,  "eicesa,"  "overstrained  praise,"  etc),  a  recoe- 
niied  figure  of  Thetoric,  meaning  an  eitravagant  statement  or  asseriion,  which, 
when  used  (or  conscious  effect,  is  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously  or  too  literally. 
Yet  the  hyperbole  is  often  used  unconsciously  by  the  men  of  vivid  yet  un- 
balanced imagination  whom  the  world  sometimes  calls  liars  and  sometimes 
fools. 

Aristolle  says  thai  hyperbole  is  a  figure  suited  only  to  a  person  enraged  or 
to  children  who  exaggerate  everything.  Whereupon  Chevreau  pertmently 
notes,  "  I  suppose,  according  lo  tiiis  maxim,  that  the  man  who  said  that  his 
estate  was  no  larger  than  a  laconic  epistle  must  be  set  down  either  as  a  child 
or  a  very  irascible  person.  I  remember  an  acquaintance  of  M.  de  Calprenide 
tematking  to  M.  de  Sercy,  the  bookseller  who  showed  him  that  romance, 
'This  author  boasts  of  having  a  large  mansion  and  an  extensive  forest ;  I 
assure  you,  on  my  honor,  thai  he  has  not  wood  enough  to  make  a  toothpick, 
tmd  that  a  tortoise  might  make  the  tour  of  his  house  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.'  " 
This  is  the  hyperbole  of  minimizing.  The  hyperbole  of  magnifying  is  the  more 
usual  form.  Excellent  instances  of  the  latter  style  Chevreau  might  have  found 
In  his  own  country  in  the  sayings  of  the  Gascons,  some  of  which  will  be  found 
duly  commemorated  under  the  head  of  Gasconade  \,q.  v.).  To  give  an  ad- 
ditional example,  what  could  be  better  than  the  description  given  by  one 
Gascon  soldier  of  another? — "  Hit  him  anywhere,  and  the  wound  is  mortal, 
for  he  is  alt  heart."  Vet  even  the  Gascon  is  sometimes  compelled  to  yield  to 
Ihe  superior  prowess  of  his  neighbor  the  Maiseillais,  if  the  following  story 

cdOBaL  wfib  for  ■  fortune. 

"  I."  *ud  (he  Pajitun,  "  wuh  diLiKa  were  alt  inlr;  tHea  I'd  dip  my  pen  in  t(,  DriAkc  a  big  9 
ona*fiv«(of  paper,  and  >flv  Ihe  9  I'dkA  down  o'lunnlihcDc^aQ  wvTvdry,and  Lh«  auinihui 

"  And  1,"  laid  Ihe  Gucon,  "  wiih  that  every  lur  above  vi  rcprcMnied  a  buihcl-bag  of 


The  Irishman  through  his  kinship  with  the  Gaul — for  there  i! 
mere  sound'aSinity  between  Gael  and  Gaul — resembles  him  in 
bigh-ftown  phrases  and  verbal  pyrotechnics. 
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Here  is  a  bit  of  gorgeous  rhetoric  which  appeared  in  an  Irish  paper  for 
May  30,  17S4,  3  propos  of  the  first  appearance  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Siddons  in 
Dublin  : 

On  Saturday,  Mrs.  Siddons,  about  whom  all  the  world  had  been  talkine,  exposed  her 
beautiful,  adamantine,  soft,  and  lovely  person,  for  the  first  time,  at  Smock-AUey  Theatre,  in 
the  bewitching,  melting,  and  all-tearful  character  of  "  Isabella." 

From  the  repeated  panegyrics  in  the  impartial  London  newspapers,  we  were  taught  to  ex- 
pect the  sight  of  a  heavenly  angel ;  but  how  were  we  supcrnaiurally  surprised  into  the  most 
awful  joy  at  beholding  a  mortal  goddess !  The  house  was  crowded  with  nundreds  more  than 
it  could  hold, — with  thousands  of  admiring  spectators  that  went  away  without  a  sight.  This 
extraordinary  phenomenon  of  tragic  excellence !  this  star  of  Melpomene !  this  comet  of  the 
stage !  this  sun  of  the  firmament  of  the  Muses !  this  moon  of  blank  verse !  this  queen  and 
princess  of  tears !  this  Donnellan  of  the  poisoned  bowl !  this  empress  of  the  pistol  and  dagger ! 
this  chaos  of  Shakespeare !  this  world  of  weeping  clouds !  this  Juno  of  commanding  aspects ! 
this  Terpsichore  of  the  curtains  and  scenes  !  this  Proserpine  of  fire  and  earthquake  I  this 
Katterfelto  of  wonders !  exceeded  expectation,  went  beyond  belief,  and  soared  above  all  the 
natural  powers  of  description  !  She  was  nature  itself!  She  was  the  most  exquisite  work  of 
art !  She  was  the  very  daisy,  primrose,  tuberose,  sweet-brier,  furze-blossom,  gilliflower.  wall- 
flower, cauliflower,  auricula,  and  rosemary !  In  short,  she  was  the  bouquet  of  Parnassus. 
Where  expectation  was  raised  so  high,  it  was  thought  she  would  be  injured  by  her  appearance; 
but  it  was  the  audience  who  were  injured  :  several  fainted  before  the  curtain  drew  up  I  When 
she  came  to  the  scene  of  parting  with  her  wedding-ring,  ah  !  what  a  sight  was  there  !  the  very 
fiddlers  in  the  orchestra,  albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood,  blubbered  like  hungry  children 
crying  for  their  bread  and  butter ;  and  when  the  bell  rang  for  music  between  the  acts,  the  tears 
ran  from  the  bassoon-player's  eyes  in  sw:h  plentiful  showers  that  they  choked  the  finger-stops, 
and,  making  a  spout  of  the  instrument,  poured  in  such  torrents  on  the  first  fiddler's  book,  that, 
not  seeing  the  overture  was  in  two  sharps,  the  leader  of  the  band  actually  piaved  in  one  flat. 
But  the  sobs  and  sighs  of  the  groaning  audience,  and  the  noise  of  corks  drawn  from  the 
smelling-bottles,  prevented  the  mistake  between  flats  and  sharps  being  discovered.  One 
hundred  and  nine  ladies  fainted,  forty-six  went  into  fits,  and  ninety-five  had  strong  hysterics  ! 
The  world  will  scarcely  credit  the  truth  when  they  are  told  that  fourteen  children,  five  old 
women,  one  hundred  tailors,  and  six  common-councilmen  were  actually  drowned  in  the  in- 
undation of  tears  that  flowed  from  the  galleries,  the  slips,  and  the  boxes  to  increase  the  briny 
pond  in  the  pit ;  the  water  was  three  feet  deep ;  and  the  people  were  obliged  to  stand  upon  tlw 
benches,  ana  were  in  that  position  up  to  their  ankles  in  tears !  An  act  of  Parliament  against 
her  playing  any  more  will  certainly  pass. 

But  the  American  beats  the  world  in  this  field.  Indeed,  he  has  invented 
two  words,  **  highfalutin* "  and  "spread-eagleism,"  which  contain  a  vernacular 
savor  that  far  outshines  the  feebler  Latinism  of  the  term  "  hyperbole."  To  the 
mind  of  the  European  the  Yankee  is  a  person  who  is  continually  bragging 
that  he  "  kin  lick  all  creation"  (and  in  the  few  chances  that  have  been  offered 
to  him,  it  must  be  owned,  he  has  shown  some  possibilities  of  realizing  his 
boast),  and  is  continually  dwelling  on  the  fact  that  he  lives  in  the  biggest 
country,  with  the  biggest  rivers,  the  biggest  mountains,  and  the  biggest  men 
in  the  world.  It  was  this  tendency  that  Webster  once  burlesqued,  after 
dining  a  little  too  heavily  just  before  addressing  the  citizens  of  Rochester, 
New  York.  "  Men  of  Rochester  !"  he  cried,  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you  ;  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  your  noble  city.  Gentlemen,  I  saw  your  fall.s,  which  I  am 
told  are  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high;  that  is  a  very  interesting  fact. 
Gentlemen,  Rome  had  her  Caesar,  her  Scipio,  her  Brutus ;  but  Rome  in  her 
proudest  days  had  never  a  water-fall  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high.  Men  of 
Rochester,  go  on  !  No  |>eople  ever  lost  their  liberty  who  had  a  water-fall  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  high  !" 

An  Englishman  boasting  of  the  sup>eriority  of  the  horses  in  his  country 
mentioned  that  the  celebrated  Eclipse  had  run  a  mile  a  minute.  *'My  good 
fellow,"  exclaimed  a  Yankee  present,  "  that  is  rather  less  than  the  average 
rate  of  our  common  roadsters.  I  live  in  my  country-seat  near  Boston, 
and  when  hurrying  to  town  of  a  morning  my  own  shadow  can't  keep  up  with 
me,  but  generally  comes  into  the  office  to  find  me  from  a  minute  to  a  minute 
and  a  half  after  my  arrival.  One  morning  the  beast  was  restless,  and  I  rode 
him  as  fast  as  I  possibly  could  several  times  round  a  large  factory, — just  to 
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lake  the  Old  Harry  out  of  him.  Well,  sit,  he  weni  ao  Tasl  that  the  whole  time 
I  saw  my  back  (tiieclly  befare  me,  and  was  twice  in  danger  of  riding  over 
myself."  This  story  has  a  kinship  with  the  familiar  yarn  oTthe  man  who  was 
BO  [all  thai  he  had  to  go  up  a  ladder  10  take  off  his  hat,  of  the  man  equally 
small  who  went  down-cellar  10  untie  his  shoes,  of  the  man  who  could  find 
no  boot-jack  that  would  lit  him  and  was  fain  10  content  himself  with  the  fork 
in  the  road. 

There  is  merit  in  the  following  story  lold  by  Ttsas  Siftmgt.  Frank  Jones, 
a  gentleman  fiom  Indiana,  was  seated  alongside  of  the  driver  on  the  stage 

toing  to  Brownsville.  They  were  near  the  Rio  Grande.  Frank,  by  the  way, 
ad  embezzled  a  lot  of  money,  and  was  in  route  to  Mexico.  "  Is  this  country 
safe?"  ashed  Frank  of  the  driver.  "Safe!  Why,  of  course  it  is,"  "No 
robbers  ?"  "  Robbers  I  Why,  this  part  of  the  country  has  got  such  a  bad 
name  that  the  highway-robbers  are  afraid  to  risk  their  lives  in  these  parts." 

The  following  bit  of  soul-stirring  eloquence  is  credited  to  one  Colonel  Zell, 
who  stumped  several  of  the  Western  Slates  during  the  Presidential  campaign 
which  sent  Gram  to  the  White  House  for  the  second  time.  The  E>emocralic 
watchword  throughout  the  campaign  was  "  Anything  to  iKat  Grant."  The 
colonel  was  addressing  an  enthusiastic  meeting  of  Republicans,  when  a  Demo- 
crat sung  out,  "  It's  easy  lalkin',  colonel ;  but  we'll  show  you  something 
neil  fall."  The  colonel  at  once  wheeled  al^ul,  and  with  uplilied  hands,  hair 
bristling,  and  eyes  flashing  fire,  cried  out,  "  Build  a  wurm-rence  round  a 
winter  supply  of  Bummer  weather ;  calcli  a  thunder-boll  in  a  bladder  ;  break 
a  hurricane  to  harness ;  hang  out  the  ocean  on  a  giape-vine  to  dry ;  but 
never,  sir,  never  for  a  moment  delude  yourself  wLih  the  idea  thai  you  can  lieat 
Grant."  Had  the  orator  lieen  taking  points  from  Chat  other  Western  speaker 
who  proposed  to  grasp  a  ray  of  light  from  the  great  oib  of  day,  spin  it  into 
threads  of  gold,  and  with  them  weave  a  shroud  in  which  to  wrap  the  whirl- 
wind which  dies  upon  the  bosom  of  the  West  ? 

la  the  way  of  eloquence  and  graphic  power  nothing  could  Iw  better  than 
this  from  a  Cleveland  paper's  account  of  a  suicide  by  hanging :  "  An  owl 
hooted  lonesomely ;  an  old  clocK  on  the  shelf  ticked  with  terror ;  a  dog 
howled  ;  it  was  midnight  outside  ;  the  wind  sighed  ;  a  cat  crouched  on  the 
cold  hearth  in  fear,  and  a  sound  like  the  laugh  of  a  maniac  came  from  the 
garreL"  A  Colorado  newspaper  tells  how  "  the  cry  of  lire  rang  out  on  the 
still  air  about  eight  a.u.,"  and  "a  column  of  smoke  poured  out  uf  the  roof  of 
the  adobe  building  corner  of  Fifth  an<l  G  Street*  like  the  signal-smoke  of  the 
Utet  from  the  mountain-heights  when  expecting  the  incursions  of  the  Arapa- 
hoes,  Modocs,  or  other  such  foes,"  how  the  fire  was  mastered  by  the  gallant 
firemen,  and  "  thus  was  a  far-reaching  conflagration  checked  like  a  worm  in 
the  bud  that  never  told  its  love."     Perhaps  the  Washington  CapiloFi  story 


dear  wife  aitlheltnnli  tKside  him,  "  SwHlluiarl^  hdve  no  fur;    1'!!  pull  through!"     Sucb 
bcrouDi,  uich  muihDod,  uute  ttw  blood  lo  aur^  m  (h«  brqn  of  every  Americaa. 

The   following  elegant  marriage-notice   appeared   in   1S90  in   the  Dallas 
(Texas)  iVmu." 

r-^y.,.',..^^^  -'™™-oo'™woyouIlg''lM™  iKl  tod'bem' dtvotnl  fium 
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youth  and  yoang  girihood  through  the  yean  to  the  full  matnritv  of  young  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  at  last  so  auspiciously  brought  together  under  tne  holy  sanction  ol*  God's 
ordinance  to  beat  as  one. 

On  the  very  threshold  of  their  lives  they  start  together  along  the  journey  <^  existence  hand 
in  hand,  heart  to  heart,  full  of  that  hope  and  that  ioy  which  aureoles  the  vistas  that  stretch 
out  before  them  and  gives  promise  of  so  much  of  that  brightness  that  pleases  and  gives  zest 
to  life. 

After  the  ceremony  which  made  them  one,  a  wedding-dinner  awaited  them,  and  in  what 
feast  of  good  things  they  read  an  earnest,  it  is  hoped,  of  the  largess  fate  with  kindly  hand  has 
in  store  for  them  through  all  their  yean  to  come,  amd  with  the  blessings  of  those  they  love 
and  who  love  them.  It  is  the  sincere  hope  of  all  their  many  friends  that  no  shadow  may  ever 
fall  upon  their  lives  and  only  fragrant  flowen  bloom  along  their  pathway. 

The  East  and  the  South  have  their  rhetoricians,  as  well  as  the  g^eat  and 
wild  and  woolly  West  Here  is  a  marriage-notice  which  appeared  in  a 
Georgia  paper  somewhere  in  the  fifties  : 

Married  simultaneously,  on  the  34th  ult.,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Wallace,  J.  H.  Burritt,  Elsq., 
of  Connecticut,  to  Miss  Ann  W.  Watson,  and  Mr.  Augustus  Wood  to  Miss  Sarah  Wair, 
Columbia  Coimty,  Georgia.  The  ceremony  was  conducted  under  the  most  engaging  forms  of 
decency,  and  was  ministered  with  sober  and  impressive  dignity.  The  subsequent  hilarity 
was  rendered  doubly  entertaining  by  the  most  pleasing  urbanity  and  decorum  of  the  guests  ; 
the  convivial  board  exhibited  an  elegant  profusion  of  all  that  fancy  could  mingle  or  the  most 
splendid  liberality  collect ;  nor  did  the  nuptial  evening  afibrd  a  banquet  less  grateful  to  the 
intellectiuil  senses.  The  mind  was  regaled  with  all  that  is  captivating  in  colloquial  fruition, 
and  transported  with  all  that  is  divine  in  the  union  of  congenial  spirits  : 

While  hovering  seraphs  lingered  near. 

And  dropped  their  harps,  so  charmed  to  hear ! 

Two  paragraphs  may  also  be  quoted  from  English  country  newspapers  as 
affording  excellent  examples  of  what  Lord  Coleridge  called,  when  alluding 
with  mild  malice  to  the  late  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly*s  annual  discourse  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  "  copiousness  of  diction  :"  **  After  a  long  period  of  unsettled 
weather,  it  must  have  gladdened  every  one  yesterday  morning  when  the  sun, 
with  all  his  glorious  brilliancy  and  splendor,  shone  forth  with  golden  ray,  scat- 
tering cloud  and  mist,  and  with  his  cheering  beams  and  glowing  smile  causing 
the  birds  to  sing,  the  trees  of  the  forest  to  rejoice,  and  the  flowers  of  the  field 
to  unfold  themselves  in  bright  array.'*  '*  We  are  being  constantly  reminded 
of  the  inexorability  of  death, — the  certain,,  and  it  may  be  sudden,  visit  of  *  the 
angel  with  the  amaranthine  wreath,'  as  death  is  so  beautifully  designated  by 
Longfellow, — and  it  is  our  painful  duty  to-day  to  chronicle  the  melancholy 
fact  that  one  who  had  played  his  part,  and  played  it  well  in  life,  has  passed 
through  nature  to  eternity." 

Indeed,  in  spite  of  their  phlegmatic  temperament  the  English  have  occa- 
sionally manifested  a  talent  for  hyperbole  which  dimly  intimates  what  they 
might  do  if  they  once  threw  off  the  national  mauvaise  honU.  It  was  a  Britisn 
barrister  who,  in  the  middle  of  an  affecting  appeal  in  court  on  a  slander 
suit,  treated  his  hearers  to  the  following  flight  of  genius  :  **  Slander,  gentle- 
men, like  a  boa-constrictor  of  gigantic  size  and  immeasurable  proportions, 
wraps  the  coil  of  its  unwieldy  body  about  its  unfortunate  victim,  and,  heedless 
of  the  shrieks  of  agony  that  come  from  the  uttermost  depths  of  its  victim's  soul, 
— loud  and  verberating  as  the  night-thunder  that  rolls  in  the  heavens, — it  finally 
breaks  its  unlucky  neck  upon  the  iron  wheel  of  public  opinion,  forcing  him 
first  to  desperation,  then  to  madness,  and  finally  crushing  him  in  the  hideous 
jaws  of  moral  death." 

The  examples  so  far  cited  are  those  in  which  the  humor  is  of  an  uncon- 
scious, or  at  most  only  a  sub-conscious,  sort  But  as  a  distinct  literary  figur^ 
the  value  of  over-statement,  of  exaggeration, — of  hyperbole,  in  short, — has 
been  recognized  by  many  of  the  masters  of  satire  and  of  innocent  fun.  Rabe- 
lais*s  humor  largely  depends  upon  it.  Gargantua,  with  his  insatiable  maw, 
taking  a  huge  mouthful  of  salad  wherein  six  pilgrims  were  involved,  who 
found  refuge  from  his  tusks  in  the  hollows  and  recesses  of  his  cavernous 
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;,  who  knocks  d 

Gargantua  «ho,  en  passant,  robs  Notre  Dame  of  ils  bells,  and,  aher  a  bailie, 
calmly  combs  (he  cannon-balls  out  of  his  hair, — is  a  magnificenl  conceplion, 
more  laughable  in  its  wild  eilravagance  than  Ihe  melhodical  and  slalistical 
creations  of  SwifL 

Falstaff  is  a  true  Rabelaisian  humorist,  as  in  his  description  of  Justice 
Shallow,  who  is  "like  a  man  made  ailer  supper  with  a  cheese- paring,"  and 
who,  "when  he  was  naked,  was  for  all  Ihe  world  like  a  forked  radish,  with  a 
head  bntaatically  carved  upon  it  with  a  knife,"  or  when  he  tells  red-nosed 
Bardoiph,  "Inever  see  thy  face  but  1  think  upon  hell-fire  and  Dives  that 
lived  in  purple,  for  there  he  is  in  his  robes,  burning,  burning.  .  .  .  Oh,  thou 
art  a  perpelual  triumph,  an  everlasting  bonfire-light  I  Thou  hast  saved  me  a 
thouBand  marks  in  links  and  torches,  walking  with  Ihec  in  the  night  betwixt 
tavern  and  tavern  ;  but  the  sack  that  Ihou  hast  drunk  me  would  have  brought 
me  lights  as  good  cheap  at  the  dearest  chandler's  in  Europe,"  Belter  still  is 
his  description  of  his  newly-levied  recruits  ;  "  You  would  (hink  that  I  had  a 
hundred  and  fifty  tattered  prodigals,  lately  c 
:aling  draff  and  husks.  A  mad  fellow  met  mi 
unloaded  all  the  gibbets  and  pressed  the  dead  bodies.  .  .  .  There's  but  a 
shirt  and  a  half  in  all  my  company  ;  and  the  half-shirt  is  two  napkins, 
tacked  togelber,  and  thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  a  herald's  coat  without 
sleeves ;  and  Ihe  shirt,  (o  say  Ihe  truth,  stolen  from  my  host  of  St.  Alban's.  or 
the  red-nosed  innkeeper  of  Daventry.  But  that's  all  one  \  they'll  find  linen 
enough  on  every  hedge." 

Dr.  Johnson  had  something  Rabelaisian  in  his  mirth,  especially  when  he 
was  attacking  Scotchmen.  When  Albert  Lee  spoke  of  some  Scotchmen  who 
had  taken  possession  of  a  barren  part  of  America  and  wondered  why  they 
should  choose  it,  "  Why,  sir,"  said  the  IDoclor,  "all  barrenness  is  compara- 
tive. The  Scotch  would  not  know  it  to  be  barren  ;"  and  when  Boswell 
staled  that  a  beggar  starving  in  Scotland  was  an  Impossibility,  Johnson's 
reply  was,  "That  does  not  arise  from  the  want  of  beggars,  but  from  the  im- 
pos.iibility  of  starving  a  Scotchman."  Which  reminds  one  of  Jekyll's  com- 
ment  on  the  Irish  beggars,  thai  they  had  helped  him  to  solve  one  pro'blem  that 
had  always  vexed  him. — what  the  beggars  of  I.ondon  did  with  their  cast-ofT 
clothing.  Sydney  Smilh,  another  defamer  of  the  Scotch,  would  often  throw 
loose  the  reins  of  his  fancy  and  dash  into  the  wildest  and  most  frolicsome 
metaphors,  as  when  he  told  a  lady  the  heat  was  so  great  "  I  found  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  take  off  my  ticsh  and  sit  in  my  bones."  or  when,  seeing  a 
child  stroking  a  turtle's  back,  thinking  il  would  please  the  turtle,  he  exclaimed, 
'■  Why,  child,  you  might  as  well  stroke  the  dome  ot  St.  Paul's  to  please  th< 
dean  and  chapter."  Nothing  could  be  more  Rabelaisian  than  his  burst  of 
astonishment  when  told  that  a  young  neighbor  was  going  to  marry  a  very  fat 
woman  double  his  age  : 

Going  lo  mazry  her  T  Going  lo  Hurry  her  f  ImpouibLr  \  You  mtdn  a  ,  ^e1  uf  her  :  ha 
CDuld  not  mmrry  her  all  hixntdf.  It  iirould  be  ■  ujc,  doe  of  bi|(aniy,  bul  triKamy  :  (he  neigh- 
borfaood  DF  ibc  ma£itlrmlei  should  interten.     Then  El  enDUgb  of  her  lo  furninh  wivH  Tor  a 


ouehuir 


•^^'•{^ 


It  is  curious  that  this  impromptu  description,  dashed  off  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  finds  ils  parallel  In  the  jest-books  of  Ihe  past.  Mr.  Carcw  Mazlitt  is  our 
authority  for  the  following  instances  culled  from  sources  dated  1640  and  1790; 
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**  That  fellow."  said  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  to  a  friend,  "  b  always  in  one's  way  and  always 
insolent.  I'he  dog  is  conscious  that  he  is  so  fat  that  it  would  take  an  honest  man  more  than  a 
day  to  give  him  a  thorough  beating." 

A  man  being  rallied  bv  Louis  XIV.  on  his  bulk,  which  the  king  told  him  had  tooneased 
from  want  of  exercise,  "  Ah,  Sire,"  said  he,  "  what  would  your  majesty  have  me  do  ?  I  have 
already  walked  three  times  round  the  Due  d'Aumont  this  morning.  ' 

A  man  was  asked  by  his  friend  when  he  last  saw  his  jolly  comrade .     "  Oh,"  said  he, 

"  I  called  on  him  yesterday  at  his  lodgings,  smd  there  1  found  him  sitting  all  round  a  table  by 
himself." 

Smith's  jest  at  Lord  RusselPs  small  size  is  well  known.  "  There  is  my 
friend  Russell,"  he  said,  *'  who  has  not  body  enough  to  cover  his  mind :  his 
intellect  is  indecently  exposed."  Foote  caricatured  the  smallness  of  Garrick 
in  another  way,  equally  surprising,  when  he  proposed  to  get  up  a  marionette 
show,  half  the  size  of  life,  just  a  little  above  the  size  of  Garrick. 

A  much  earlier  attempt  \n  the  same  line  is  found  in  Athenaeus,  who  tells  us 
that  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  said  of  the  palace  of  Lysimachus  that  it  was  in  no 
respect  different  from  a  comic  theatre,  for  that  there  was  no  one  there  bigger 
than  a  dissyllable. 

Is  the  following  sublime  or  ridiculous  ?  That  is  easily  answered  :  It  is  not 
sublime.  Is  it  meant  to  be  sublime  or  ridiculous  ?  One  would  give  the  same 
answer,  yet  not  so  glibly.  Perhaps  Heine  himself  was  not  quite  certain.  If 
one  may  hazard  a  guess,  he  started  out  to  be  very  sublime,  and  then,  fearing 
that  he  had  fallen  short  of  sublimity  by  a  step,  saved  himself  from  ridicule  by 
consciously  going  just  a  step  beyond  it : 

Explanation. 

Adown  and  dimly  came  the  evening. 

Wilder  tumbled  the  waves. 

And  I  sat  on  the  strand,  regarding 

The  snow-white  billows  dancing. 

And  then  my  breast  swelled  up  like  the  sea. 

And,  longing,  there  seized  me  a  deep  homesicknett 

For  thee,  thou  lovely  form. 

Who  everywhere  art  near 

And  everywhere  dost  call. 

Everywhere,  everywhere. 

In  the  rustling  of  breezes,  the  roaring  of  ocean. 

And  in  the  sighing  of  this  my  sad  heart. 

With  a  light  reed  I  wrote  in  the  sand, 

"  Agnes,  1  love  but  thee !" 

Bnt  wicked  waves  came  washing  fast 

Over  the  tender  confession, 

And  bore  it  away. 

Thou  too  fragile  reed,  thou  false  shifting  sand. 

Ye  swift-flowmg  waters,  I  trust  ye  no  more  1 

The  heaven  grows  darker,  my  heart  grows  wilder. 

And.  with  strong  right  hand,  from  Norway's  forests 

I'll  tertr  the  highest  fir-tree. 

And  dip  it  adown 

Into  i^tna's  hot  flowing  gulf,  and  with  such  a 

Fiery,  flaming,  giant  graver, 

I'll  inscribe  on  heaven  s  jet-black  cover, 

••  Agnes,  I  love  but  thee." 

And  every  night  I'll  witness,  blazing 
Above  me,  the  endless  flaming  verse. 
And  even  the  latest  races  bom  from  me 
Will  read,  exuldng,  the  heavenly  motto, 
"  Agnes,  I  love  but  thee  !" 

Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  vice  pays  to  virtue  (Fr.  **  L'hypocrisie  est 
un  hommage  que  le  vice  rend  k  la  vertu").  This  famous  saying  is  Maxim  2i8 
in  Rochefoucauld*s  "  Reflections.**    Massillon  extended  the  phrase  as  follows : 
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"  Le  vice  rend  hommage  k  la  vertu  en  s'honorant  de  sea  apparences"  ("  Vice 
pays  homage  to  virtue  in  honaiing  itself  by  assuming  its  appearance").  And 
Cowper  amplified  it  still  further  in  verse  ; 


And  thui  pvei  virtue  ld<U»ci  applaut* 


TluT. 


L  The  ninth  letter  and  third  vowel  in  the  English  alphabet,  borrowed 
through  the  Latin  and  Greek  (ram  the  Pha:mcian.  (See  Al.PKAfiGT.)  The 
Phtcnician  alphabet  gave  to  it  the  consonant  value  of  v,  the  Gteelis  converted 
it  into  a  vowel,  and  the  Romans  used  it  both  as  vowel  and  as  consonant. 

I.  H,  S.  These  letters  are  frequently  translated  as  the  initials  of  the  sentence 
"In  hoc  salus"  ("In  this  safety"),  or  "Jesus  Hominum  Salvatur"  ("Jesus 
Saviour  of  Men").    These  meanings  were,  indeed,  read  inlu  the  letters  at 


early  day.    But  orietnally  they  were  merely  an  abbreviation  of  the  Greek  nan 
for  Jesus.    The  chief  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testan.ent  were  written  through, 
n  Greek  capital  letters.      Well-known  names  and  words  were  always  ab- 


breviated. Thus,  whenever  the  name  'IHSOTS  (Jesus)  occurred,  the  si 
wrote  only  the  first  three  letters,  (H£,  with  a  dash  over  the  ita,  or  H,  as  a  sign 
of  abbreviation.  When  the  Latin  scribes  came  to  make  copies  of  the  old 
Latin  versions  of  the  Testament  or  of  other  ecclesiastical  writings,  they 
adopted  the  old  Greek  abbreviation  for  Jesus,  and  transliterated  it,  as  they 
imagined,  into  I  H  S,  forgetting  that  the  Greek  H  was  not  an  H,  but  a  long  E 
Later,  they  saw  in  the  mark  over  the  H  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  read  the 
initials  as  "Jesus  Hominum  Salvator,"  an  error  that  has  been  perpetuated 
Id  the  present  day.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  L  H.  S.  was  held  to  have  an 
esoteric  meaning,  and  was  believed  to  eiiert  a  mysterious  influence  against 
the  powers  of  darkness.  Alter  the  plague  in  Florence  it  was  put  up  on  the 
walls  of  the  church  of  Santa  Croce.  It  was  also  stamped  on  the  large  wafer 
out  of  which  the  host  is  consecrated,  on  the  hilts  of  swords,  and  even  on  the 
backs  of  playing-cards,  to  increase  their  value.  When  Ignatius  Loyola  in 
1540  founded  the  Order  of  Jesus,  he  borrowed  the  I.  H.  S.  with  a  new  inter- 
pretation, placing  it  under  a  cross  and  reading  it  "  In  Hoc  Salus."  This  is 
still  in  use  by  the  Jesuits,  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  monogram,  made  by  an 
H  with  the  I  in  the  middle  eatending  upward  and  ending  in  a  cross,  the  wiiole 
being  entwined  with  an  S,  thus  forming  a  complete  cabalistic  monogram. 

I  Bay,  or  A'aay,  the  nickname  which  Chinamen  bestow  upon  Englishmen, 
from  their  frequent  use  of  the  expression.  A  similar  lebriqutl  is  common 
among  the  French  gamins  at  Boulogne.  So  the  French  in  Java  are  called 
by  the  natives  "  Oraiig-dee-dong"  =  the  "  dilfs-donc  people,"  and  both  in  Eng- 
lantl  and  in  America  are  locally  nicknamed  "ding-dongs."  At  Araoy  the 
Chinese  used  to  call  out  after  foreigners,  "  A  kee  I  akee  !"  a  reminiscence  of 
the  Portuguese -iffui/  ("Here!")  And  in  America  Germans  are  saluted  as 
"Nin  cum  arouse'' and  "WieGehU." 

Ibetia'a  Pilot,  Christopher  Columbus.  Spain,  in  poetical  language,  is 
called  Iberia,  much  tht  same  as  England  is  calltd  Britannia  and  America 
Columbia.  The  name  is  probably  derived  from  the  Iberi,  a  people,  kmiwii  lo 
the  Romans,  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Iberu?  river,  the  modern  Ebio. 
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Lauodied  with  Iberia't  |>ilot  from  the  steep 
To  worlds  unknown  and  bles  beyond  the  deep. 

Campbell  :  Tfu  PUaturet  0/  Hc^. 

Ice,  To  break  the.  Used  metaphorically  in  the  sense  of  removing  re- 
straint and  preparing  the  way  for  intercommunication.  The  metaphor  b 
employed  by  Shakespeare,  probably  the  originator  of  the  simile : 

Fetntckw.  Sir,  understand  you  thb  of  me  in  sooth : 

The  youngest  daughter  whom  yoo  hearlten  for 
Her  lather  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors. 
And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man 
Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed : 
The  younger  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 
Tranio.  If  it  be  so,  sir,  that  you  are  the  man 

Must  stead  us  all,  and  me  amongst  the  rest. 
And  if  you  break  tlu  ke,  and  do  this  feat, — 
Achieve  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
For  our  access,^«tc. 

Taming  ^the  Skreto,  Act  i.,  Sc  2. 

Id  on  parle  Fran9ai8  ('*  French  is  spoken  here"),  a  common  sign  in  Eng- 
lish shop- windows,  seen  also  in  America  and  in  other  non-Gallic  countries. 
Max  O'Rell,  in  *'John  Bull  and  his  Island,"  says,  smartly  enough,  *'On  the 
windows  of  all  the  fashionable  shops  you  see  let  on  parle  Fran^au.  On,  in- 
definite pronoun,  here  refers  generally  to  the  person  who  happens  to  be  absent 
from  the  shop  when  you  enter  it :  I  have  experienced  this  many  times." 
But  Max  0*Rell  had  been  anticipated  by  Mark  Twain  in  "The  Innocents 
Abroad :" 

In  Paris  we  often  saw  in  shop-windows  the  sini  "  English  Spoken  Here,"  just  as  CMie  sees 
In  the  windows  at  home  the  sign  "  Id  on  parle  Fran^ais."  We  always  invaded  these  places 
at  once. — and  invariably  received  the  information,  framed  in  Oitultless  French,  that  the  derk 
who  did  the  Enelish  for  the  establishment  had  just  gone  to  dinner  and  would  be  back  in  an 
hour, — would  Monsieur  buy  something  ?  We  wondered  why  tbo^e  parties  happened  to  take 
their  dinners  at  such  erratic  and  extraordinary  hours,  for  we  never  called  at  a  time  when  an 
exemplary  Christian  would  be  in  the  least  likely  to  be  abroad  on  such  an  errand.  The  tmih 
was,  it  was  a  base  fraud,— a  snare  to  trap  the  unwary,— chaff  to  catch  fledglings  with.  They 
had  no  English-murdering  clerk.  They  trusted  to  the  sign  to  inveigle  foreigners  into  their 
lairs,  and  trusted  to  their  own  blandishments  to  keep  them  there  till  they  bought  something. 

Ignorance,  Humors  ol  A  well-known  editor  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  whenever  a  man  or  woman  is  thoroughly  ignorant  he  or  she  takes 
to  writing  for  the  magazines. 

No  doubt  an  editor's  waste-basket  would  furnish  many  illustrative  examples 
of  the  humors  of  ignorance.  It  has  been  said  that  only  an  editor  can  rightly 
estimate  the  number  of  fools  in  the  world.  Perhaps  the  man  who  said  that 
was  right.  The  mere  eccentricities  of  si>elling  are  beyond  number.  An  ex- 
cellent example  of  what  may  be  done  in  a  limited  space  is  the  following : 
"  They  were  very  stricked  on  these  wholy  days."  In  one  narrative  a  "  weekly 
mother"  has  figured, — a  portentous  parturitive  phenomenon.  Another  author 
describes  the  heroine^s  "  masses  of  raving  black  hair."  On  a  later  page,  by 
the  same  hand,  appears  '*a  female  figure,  down  which  flowed  a  beautiful  set 
of  hair."  A  valuable  advertising  agent  this  writer  would  make  to  the  Suther- 
land sisters ! 

Here  is  a  misquotation  that  has  decided  merits  : 

There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends. 

No  matter  how  we  may  rough-hew  the  outside. 

A  single  instance  will  show  what  danger  lurks  in  foreign  tongues:  **G— 
V —  was  a  brilliant  society  man,  and  had  been  the  idol  of  the  dicolUti  of  two 
continents."  And  so  on  and  so  on.  Booksellers,  librarians,  and  other  people 
who  are  supposed,  more  or  less  facetiously,  to  come  in  contact  with  the  Intel- 
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ligent  classes,  also  have  their  anecdotes  of  curious  mistakes  made  by  patrons 
and  customers. 

'*  Have  you  Cometh  ?"  said  a  lady  to  a  clerk  in  a  book-store. 

•*  Cometh,  ma'am  ?"  replied  the  clerk,  in  perplexity. 

"Oh,  well,"  said  the  lady,  "I  saw  a  book  called  *Goelh,*and  I  thought 
there  might  be  a  companion  book  called  '  Cometh.' " 

It  was  some  time  before  the  bookseller  realized  that  Goethe  was  in  the 
lady's  mind.  That  name,  indeed,  has  always  been  a  phonetic  stumbling-block. 
A  Chicago  newspaper,  as  an  instance  of  the  spread  of  enlightenment  in  the 
Western  Athens,  says  that  formerly  his  fellow-townsmen  used  to  pronounce 
the  name  to  rhyme  with  teeth,  but  now  they  pronounce  it  to  rhyme  with 
dirty. 

The  librarian  of  the  Portland  (Maine)  public  library  furnishes  an  amusing 
budget  of  anecdotes.  A  small  boy  anxiously  inquired,  '*  Is  this  the  Republi- 
can library  ?"  Another  asked  for  the  first  Dook  that  Rose  ever  wrote,  Rose 
being  interpreted  to  mean  £.  P.  Roe ;  still  another  wanted  a  book  by  the 
same  opera, — "  author"  and  "  opera"  probably  being  equally  meaningless  to 
his  youthful  understanding  ;  and  a  fourth  wanted  one  of  Oliver  Twist's  books 
about  Little  Dorrit  The  following  is  a  list  of  titles  recently  called  for  in  this 
library : 

TITLES  GIVEN.  BOOKS  REQUIRED. 


Jane's  Heirs, 

John  Ingersoll, 

Illuminated  Face, 

Prohibition, 

Bullfinch's  Agent  Fables, 

Patty's  Reverses, 

Little  Lord  Phantom, 

Silence  of  Dean  Stanley, 

Mona's  Charge, 

Zigzag's  Classic  Wonders, 

Boots  and  Spurs,  and 

Boots  and  Shoes, 

Mary's  Lamb, 

Fairy  Tails, 

Chromos  from  English  History, 

Not  in  the  Perspective, 

Sand  Maid, 

The  British  Encyclo  Dom  Pedro, 


Jane  Eyre. 

John  Inglesant 

Face  Illumined. 

Probation. 

Bullfinch's  Age  of  Fables. 

Patty's  Perversities. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy. 

Silence  of  Dean  Maitland. 

Mona's  Choice. 

Zigzag  Journeys  in  Classic  Lands. 

Boots  and  Saddles. 

Mary  Lamb. 

Fairy  Tales. 

Cameos  from  English  History. 

Not  in  the  Prospectus. 

Sun  Maid. 

British  Encyclopaedia. 


But  the  laugh  is  not  always  on  the  side  of  the  book-clerk  or  the  library 
attendant.  A  lady  went  into  a  music-store  in  Philadelphia  and  asked  for 
"  Son^s  without  Words."  The  clerk  stared  at  her  in  astonishment.  **  But," 
he  said,  '*  you  know,  that  is  impossible :  there  cannot  be  songs  without 
words."  "Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  find  *Rienzi's  Address'?"  asked  a 
young  lady  of  a  clerk  in  Brooklyn.  "  You  might  look  in  the  Directory,"  he 
suggested. 

In  the  famous  shop  of  Herr  Spithoever,  in  Rome,  an  American  damsel, 
asking  for  Max  O'Rell's  book  on  the  United  States,  was  scornfully  advised 
that  "  Marcus  Aurelius  vas  nefTer  in  der  Unided  Shtades."  In  a  large  library 
in  Philadelphia,  a  young  lady  asked  for  '*  English  as  She  is  Spoke."  The 
assistant  librarian,  in  a  tone  of  indirect  reproof  which  reached  the  delighted 
ears  of  the  young  lady,  bade  the  boy  get  "  English  as  It  is  Spoken." 

The  perversity  of  man  is  amusingly  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  Max  Miiller 
told  in  the  course  of  a  recent  lecture  at  Oxford :  "  I  was  lecturing  at  the 
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must  really  give  up  lecturing.     But  the  la 
anecdote  from  his  own  experience.     He  said 

**  I  have  been  lecturing  in  the  Institute  mai 
after  I  have  explained  and  shown  how  water 
some  stately  dowager  has  marched  up  to  me 
fidential  whisper,  '  Now,  Mr.  Faraday,  you  d 
water  here  in  your  tumbler  is  nothing  but  hy< 

Educated  people  may  be  found  in  Englar 
makes  the  cigars  which  go  by  his  name,  t 
Unabridged  Dictionary,  that  Washington  In 
Fame,  indeed,  is  an  old  lady  who  shudders  at 
is  nothing  which  so  startles  an  American  tra 
actually  abroad  as  to  find  the  reputations  and  i 
from  his  cradle  not  only  unhonored,  but  absoh 

But  it  is  not  on  American  subjects  alone  t 
culture  and  refinement,  are  curiously  ignorant, 
attention  to  the  classics  and  mathematics  free 
information.     Ignorance  of  this  sort  is  said  to  h 
of  Java.     The  story  runs  that  the  minister  by  \ 
in  1816  was  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
contend  about;  and  among  the  most  firmly 
diplomacy  is  one  which  represents  the  Englisb 
the  surrender  of  Oregon  "because  a  country  ii 
to  the  fly  cannot  be  worth  much." 

A  curious  incident  occurred  during  the  Crim 
was  blockading  a  Russian  squadron  in  the  ( 
coast  of  Siberia.  Thinking  he  had  the  Russ 
placently  waited  for  them  to  come  out,  as  the  ^ 
to  attack  them.  As  the  enemy  did  not  come  < 
and  found,  to  his  astonishment,  that  Russians  ar 
he  had  been  waiting  for  them  in  the  south  they 
north,  teaching  both  him  and  the  British  govei 
in  geography,  as  it  had  been  thought  that  Sagh 
were  totally  unaware  of  a  narrow  ch«««— >«  *- 
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was  dead,  the  roan  replied,  "Ah,  sir,  I  be  very  sorry  for  he,  but  wbo  vas 

A  contemporary  roagannisl  shortly  afterwards  dwell  at  some  length  upon 
this  anecdote,  deducing  from  it  that  the  Hampshire  laborer  was  a  true  gentle- 
Qian,  in  being  above  the  meanness  of  pretending  to  knuw  a  thing  of  which  he 
was  ignorant. 

There  must  Iw  many  true  gentlemen  and  many  true  ladies  in  the  world ! 

The  Mis.t  J.,  (or  enample,  whose  letters  to  and  from  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington were  recently  published,  was  a  true  lady.  In  the  preliminary  biog- 
raphy (page  I)  we  are  told  thai  she  belonged  lo  the  "smaller  English  gentry," 
and  was  brought  up  at  "one  of  the  best  schools  in  England,  where  many  of 
her  companions  were  of  noble  birth  ;"  and  yet  this  young  woman  of  twenty, 
this  companion  of  the  aristocracy,  when  she  made  her  first  epistolary  attack 
in   1834,  confessedly  in  the  hope  of  getting  the  duke  to  marry  her,  "was  not 

the  battle  of  Waterloo  took  place." 

An  effort  has  lieen  made  lo  prove  ihal  General  Grant  was  a  true  gentleman 
of  the  same  kind.     In  England  the  following  slory  has  been  related  as  a  fact : 

"General  Gianl  was  once  invited  to  dine  at  Apaley  House  by  the  second 
Duke  of  Wellington.  A  most  distinguished  party  assembled  to  meet  htm. 
During  a  pause  in  the  middle  of  the  dinner  the  ei-President,  it  is  related, 
addteliing  the  duke  at  the  head  of  the  table,  said,  'My  lord,  I  have  heard 
that  your  bther  was  a  military  man.     Was  that  the  case  V  " 

The  anecdote  is  repeated  in  Sir  William  Fraser's  Ixrak,  "  Words  on  Wel- 
lington." But  in  the  very  same  book,  one  hundred  pages  farther  an.  Sir 
William  regretfully  owtts  that  he  asked  the  second  duke  what  really  took 
place,  and  was  assured  there  was  not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  story. 

Anecdotes  run  in  cvdes.  Mr.  Roebuck's  conversation  with  the  Hampshire 
laborer  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  a  story  that  is  found  in  many  jest- 
books,  touching  an  ol<r  lady  "in  a  retired  vill^e  in  the  West  of  England," 
who,  when  it  was  told  her  that  Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia,  was  dead, 
eiclumed,  "  Is  a',  is  a'  ?    The  King  o'  Prussia  t    And  who  may  he  be  ?" 

It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Shakespeare  as  a  writer  of  world-wide  renown- 
Yet  it  appears  that  there  are  many  true  gentlemen  in  the  world  who  have 
never  heard  of  him. 

While  passing  through  Stratford-on-Avon,  Mr.  Toole,  the  English  comediatt, 
saw  a  rustic  sitting  on  a  fence.  "That's  Shakespeare's  house,  isn't  it  r'  he 
asked,  pointing  to  the  building.  "Yes."  "  Ever  been  there  ?"  "No."  "How 
long  has  lie  Been  dead?"  "Don't  know."  "Brought  up  here?"  "Yes." 
*'Did  lie  write  anything  like  the  FamHy  Herald,  or  anything  of  that  sort?" 
"  Oh,  yes,  he  writ.^'  "What  was  it  ?"  "  Well."  said  the  rustic,  "  I  think  he 
wrote  for  the  Bible." 

"  Come  and  dine  witb  me  to-morrow,"  said  a  T.  G.  to  a  ftiend  the  other 

(Ur. 

"  Afraid  I  must  decline  ;  I'm  going  to  see  *  Hamlet'  " 

"  Never  mind  ;  bring  him  with  you." 

"  Have  you  seen  the  '  Merchant  of  Venice'  V  asked  a  New-Yorker. 

"  No ;  what  does  he  sell  ?"  queried  the  Chicago  drummer  in  return. 

But  these  are  jokes  from  the  comic  papers,  and  lack  authenticity. 

George  Moore,  the  English  novelist,  once  had  a  play  at  the  Odeon,  in  Pari*. 
At  the  same  lime  an  adaptation  of  "Othello"  was  being  rehearsed  at  the 
same  theatre.     One  morning  Moore  called  to  see  the  manager. 

"  What  name  shall  I  give,  monsieur  ?"  asked  the  anteitrgt. 

"Tell  M.  Porell  that  the  English  author  whose  play  he  has  accepted  desires 
to  see  tUm." 
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The  concurgt  went  toward  the  manager's  room. 

**  There  is  a  gentleman  in  the  hall  who  tells  me  he  is  the  English  author 
whose  play  has  just  been  accepted,"  he  said  to  the  official. 

**  Quite  right,"  answered  the  latter.  *'  Send  him  in.  Monsieur  Shakespeare, 
no  doubL" 

A  correspondent  of  the  English  Notes  and  Qutries  recently  supplied  two 
instances  of  remarkable  ignorance  that  came  under  his  personal  notice. 
Although  they  occurred  at  the  opposite  ends  of  England,  they  are,  oddly 
enough,  both  connected  with  the  Waverley  Novels.  He  was  once  con- 
cerned in  the  letting  of  a  "  public,"  as  it  would  be  called,  in  Cumberland,  on 
the  road  to  Scotland,  named  "The  Dandie  Dinmont"  Some  one  who  called 
at  the  office  to  make  inquiries  about  it  said,  *'  It's  a  very  curious  name.  What 
does  it  mean  ?"  Yet  he  was  a  Borderer,  and  the  neighborhood  of  Carlisle  is 
no  great  distance  from  Liddesdale.  **  I  tried,"  says  the  correspondent,  **  to 
explain  to  him  who  Dandie  Dinmont  was ;  but  how  far  he  was  the  wiser  for 
my  elucidation  I  know  not" 

The  other  was  in  Devonshire.  The  narrator  was  on  the  outside  of  a  coach 
which  ran  at  that  time  through  a  district  where  there  is  now  a  railway.  Passing 
a  house  called  "  Ivanhoe  Cottage,"  he  heard  another  passenger,  who  was 
talking  to  the  coachman,  say,  **  I  have  often  wondered  what  the  name  of  that 
house  means."  The  **  often"  showed  that  he  was  of  an  inquiring  mind ; 
and  yet  he  was  evidently  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  of  Scott's  splendid 
romance. 

Tennyson  is  fond  of  telling,  apropos  of  his  early  residence  at  Haslemere,  a 
storv  of  a  certain  laboring-man.  **  Who  lives  there  ?"  asked  a  visitor,  pointing 
to  tne  Laureate's  house.  "  Muster  Tennysun,"  answered  the  laboring-man. 
*'  What  does  he  do  ?"  was  the  next  inquiry.  **  Well,  muster,  I  doan't  rightly 
know  what  he  does,"  answered  the  rustic,  scratching  his  head.  *'  I's  often 
been  axed  what  his  business  is,  but  I  think  he's  the  man  as  maks  the  poets." 

An  Oxonian  tells  the  following  story  to  show  how  ignorant  a  very  learned 
man  can  manage  to  be  of  what  almost  everybody  else  knows.  One  of  the 
professors  was  m  conversation  with  a  friend  who  happened  to  refer  to  the 
novelist  Thackeray,  and  was  much  surprised  to  see  that  the  professor  did  not 
understand. 

Why,"  said  the  friend,  "  don't  you  remember  the  author  of  *  Vanity  Fair'  ?" 
Oh,  ah,  yes  !"  was  the  answer.     "  Bunyan  ;  clever,  but  not  orthodox." 

Such  ignorance,  however,  is  not  confined  to  English  professors.  Hon. 
Terry  Simpson,  familiarly  known  as  Sockless  Jerry,  was  complimenting  Daniel 
Webster  in  one  of  his  speeches,  and,  in  glowing  terms,  referred  to  his  diction- 
ary. A  friend  pulled  Jerry's  coat-tail  and  informed  him  that  Noah  was  the 
man  who  made  the  dictionary.  *'  The  deuce  you  say  !"  replied  the  impertur- 
bable Jerry.    "  Noah  built  the  ark." 

In  1887  the  principal  of  a  public  school  in  Pennsylvania  wrote  to 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  care  of  Ticknor  &  Fields,  asking  for  his  autograph,  as 
it  was  proposed  to  hold  a  literary  fair  to  obtain  money  for  a  school  library. 
Evidently  the  library  was  badly  needed.  Similarly  a  letter  was  received  m 
Philadelphia  from  the  compiler  of  a  proposed  ''Directory  of  Authors,"  which 
was  addressed  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  requested  some  biographical  par- 
ticulars. 

It  is  a  pity  the  directory  has  not  yet  been  published.  Let  us  trust  that 
publication  has  only  been  suspended.     It  would  be  a  valuable  work. 

And  this  reminds  one  of  Lady  Bulwer's  story  of  the  society  lady. 

"  Who  is  this  Dean  Swift  they  are  talking  about?"  she  whispered  to  Lady 
Bulwer,  during  a  pause  in  the  conversation.  *'  I  should  like  to  invite  him  to 
one  of  my  receptions." 
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'*  Alas,  madame,  the  Dean  did  something  that  has  shut  him  out  of  society." 

"  Dear  me  !  what  was  that  ?" 

**  Well,  about  a  hundred  years  ago  he  died." 

The  elder  Dumas  used  to  find  amusement  in  telling  a  story  in  point  con- 
cerning Victor  Hugo  and  himself.  "  One  fine  day,"  he  says,  **  Hugo  and 
myself  were  chosen  as  witnesses  of  a  marriage,  and  we  went  to  the  mcUrie  to 
give  our  names  and  addresses.  The  author  of  *  Ruy  Bias*  was  then  in  the 
meridian  of  his  fame,  and«  what  is  more,  he  was  an  Academician  and  a  peer 
of  France.  *  Your  name  ?'  asked  the  official  at  his  little  window.  *  Victor 
Hugo.'  *  With  an  /  T  queried  the  scribe.  *  As  ]^ou  wish,*  said  Hugo,  with 
admirable  coolness.  I  was  then  asked  my  profession.  Now,  I  had  brought 
out  at  this  time  more  than  twenty  pieces.  My  name  for  ten  years  might  have 
been  seen  at  the  foot  of  the  feuUUtons  of  twenty  journals  read  everywhere 
and  of  which  I  had  tremendously  increased  the  circulation,  and  I  found 
myself  unknown  by  this  servant  of  the  government, — a  man  who  could  read 
and  write  !  I  kept  my  self-possession,  nevertheless,  seeing  that  Hugo  was  in 
the  same  case  as  myself,  and  when  the  clerk,  surprised  at  my  silence,  again 
asked  my  profession,  I  answered,  ^ proprUtaire^  " 

Talleyrand's  wife  was  the  reverse  of  brilliant,  and  he  used  to  excuse  his 
marriage  on  the  ground  that "  clever  women  may  compromise  their  husbands, 
stupid  women  only  compromise  themselves."  One  day  the  famous  traveller 
M.  Denon  was  expected  to  dinner,  and  Talleyrand  conjured  Madame  to  pre- 
pare herself  for  sensible  conversation  by  looking  over  Denon's  works.  Un- 
fortunately, on  her  way  to  the  library  Madame  K)rgot  the  name.  She  could 
only  remember  it  ended  in  im.  The  librarian  smilingly  handed  her  a  copy  of 
*'  Robinson  Crusoe."  Madame  easily  mastered  its  contents,  and  at  table  aston- 
ished her  guest  by  exclaiming,  "  Mon  Dieu,  monsieur,  what  joy  you  must  have 
felt  in  your  island  when  vou  found  Friday  I** 

Practical  jokers  are  often  fond  of  assuming  a  similar  ignorance  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  down  undue  self-importance.  When  Mr.  Moody,  the  revi- 
valist, was  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  he  entered  a  drug-store  in  Chicago 
to  distribute  temperance  tracts.  At  the  back  of  the  store  sat  an  elderly 
citizen  reading  a  morning  paper.  Mr.  Moody  threw  one  of  the  tracts  on  the 
paper  before  him.  The  old  gentleman  glanced  at  the  tract  and  then  benig- 
nantly  at  Mr.  Moody.  "  Are  you  a  reformed  drunkard  ?"  **  No,  I  am  not," 
said  Mr.  Moody,  indignantly.  "Then  why  in  thunder  don't  you  reform?" 
asked  the  old  gentleman. 

But  the  best  of  all  these  stories  is  told  of  Artemus  Ward.  As  he  was  once 
travelling  in  the  cars,  dreading  to  be  bored,  and  feeling  miserable,  a  mao 
approached  him,  sat  down,  and  said, — 

'*  Did  you  hear  the  last  thing  on  Horace  Greeley?" 

"  Greeley  ?    Greeley  ?"  said  Artemus.     "  Horace  Greeley  ?    Who  is  he  ?" 

The  man  was  quiet  about  five  minutes.     Pretty  soon  he  said, — 

**  George  Francis  Train  is  kicking  up  a  good  deal  of  a  row  over  in  Eng- 
land :  do  you  think  they  will  put  him  in  a  bastile  ?" 

"  Train  ?  Train  ?  George  Francis  Train  ?"  said  Artemus,  solemnly.  "  I 
never  heard  of  him." 

This  ignorance  kept  the  man  quiet  for  fifteen  minutes ;  then  he  said, — 

"  What  do  you  think  about  General  Grant's  chances  for  the  Presidency  ? 
Do  you  think  they  will  run  him  ?" 

"Grant?  Grant?  Hang  it,  man,"  said  Artemus,  "you  appear  to  know 
more  strangers  than  any  man  I  ever  saw." 

The  man  was  furious.   He  walked  up  the  car,  but  at  last  came  back  and  said, — 

"  You  confounded  ignoramus,  did  you  ever  hear  of  Adam  ?" 

Artemus  looked  up,  and  said,  **  Wnat  was  his  other  name  ?" 

hh 
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Ignorance  is  bliss.    One  of  Gray's  most  familiar  mintages  occurs  at  the 
end  of  stanza  lo  of  his  "  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College  :" 

Yet  ah  !  why  should  they  know  their  fate. 
Since  sorrow  never  comes  too  late, 

And  happiness  too  swifti  v  flies  ? 

Thought  would  destroy  their  paradise. 
No  more.     Where  ignorance  is  bliss, 

'Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

Davenant  has  the  same  idea  in  the  lines, — 

Since  knowledge  is  but  sorrow's  spy, 
'Tis  better  not  to  know. 

The  Just  Italian,  Act  v.,  Sc.  i ; 

and  Prior  comes  still  closer : 

From  ignorance  our  comfort  flows : 
The  only  wretched  are  the  wise. 

To  the  Hon.  CkarUs  Montague. 

Here  are  two  modern  instances  : 

A  sadder  and  a  wiser  man 
He  rose  the  morrow  mom. 

CoLEKiDGB :  T%t  Ancient  Mariner 

Grief  should  be  the  instructor  of  the  wise ; 
Sorrow  is  knowledge  :  thev  who  know  the  most 
Must  mourn  the  deepest  o  er  the  fatal  truth. 
The  Tree  of  Knowledge  is  not  that  of  Life. 

Byron  :  Manfred,  Act  i.,  Sc  i. 

The  thought  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  Bibk  :  '*  He  that  increaseth 
knowledge  increaseth  sorrow."  {Eccles.  i.  i8.) 

But  compare  the  above  with  Socrates  :  **  He  said  that  there  was  only  one 
good,  namely,  knowledge,  and  only  one  evil,  namely,  ignorance."  (Diogenes 
Laertius:  Lives  and  Opinions  of  Eminent  Philosopke  s.)  Bossuet  thought 
that  "  Well-meant  ignorance  is  a  grievous  calamity  in  high  places,"  and 
Goethe  echoed  Bussuet :  "Nothing  is  more  terrible  than  active  ignorance." 

Ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion.  In  his  "Church  History  of 
Britain"  Fuller  says,  "  I  shall  here  relate  what  happened  at  the  convocation 
at  Westminster  [1640].  A  disputation  is  appointed  by  the  council,  nine 
Popish  bishops  and  doctors  on  that  side,  eight  Protestant  doctors  on  the 
other  side,  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  Lord-Keeper,  moderator.  The  first  question 
was  about  service  in  an  unknown  tongue.  The  first  day  passed  with  the 
Protestants.  The  second  day  the  Popish  bishops  and  doctors  fell  to  cavilling 
against  the  order  agreed  on,  and  the  meeting  dissolved.  Dr.  Cole  stands  up 
and  declares,  *  I  tell  you  that  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion.' "  This  is 
sometimes  referred  to  as  the  origin  of  the  familiar  expression.  But  it  is  far 
older.  Luther  quotes  it  satirically  in  assailing  a  peculiar  order  of  Italian 
monks,  "The  Brothers  of  Ignorance."    Dryden  says, — 

Your  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  your  devotion  10  me. 

The  Maiden  Queen ^  Act  i.,  Sc.  a. 

Ignorances,  Our  smalL  The  spelling-book  and  the  dictionary  are  the 
two  great  forces  that  conserve  our  language  in  its  purity ;  they  are  also  the 
most  effectual  bars  to  progress.  Indeed,  that  marvellous  English  tongue, 
which  has  proved  so  resonant,  so  flexible,  so  ductile,  in  the  hands  of  our  great 
masters  of  prose  and  verse,  would  have  had  no  existence  if  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Noah  Webster  had  come  over  in  the  train  of  the  Conqueror.  When  there  is 
a  recognized  standard,  a  recognized  authority,  language  is  no  longer  the  fluent 
thing  it  was  at  first ;  it  becomes  crystallized,  it  resists  corruption  and  innova- 
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tion.  The  dictionary  is  king,  whose  sway  it  were  treason  to  dispute.  Vet  it 
is  with  the  dictionary  as  with  other  monarchs  : 

Tnuan  doth  ntver  pnoper.     Wliit'i  the  Ruon  • 
For  wllTP  it  pmpcn,  nunc  due  ulL  it  uumn. 

The  most  conservative  lawyers,  Littleton,  Coke,  Blacltslone,  are  constrained 
to  adinowtedg«  the  latent  right  of  reticllion  against  constituted  authority  when 
it  becomes  tyrannical  and  unbearable.  Success  succeeds,  prosperous  treason 
JQStilies  itself,  and  establishes  a  new  code  of  loyally.  In  the  last  analysis  the 
monarch  is  only  the  eipression  of  the  will  of  Ihe  people.  That  will  is  always 
the  true  sovereign,  and  may  overthrow  Ihe  exponent  it  once  set  upon  a  |>ed- 
esta).  The  autnotily  of  King  Dictionary  rests  upon  common  usage,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  aristocracy  of  the  intellect.  Common  usage  makes  the  aristoc- 
racy subservient,  and  overrides  the  king's  veto.  But  this  result  is  attained 
only  after  a  long  and  bitter  fight 

Take  the  word  rtliaiU,  for  example ;  the  dictionary  has  been  compelled  to 
acknowledge  iL  You  will  find  it  in  Worcester,  in  Webster,  in  the  great  Eng- 
lish lexicons  of  Ihe  present.  You  will  look  for  it  in  vain  in  Johnson  or 
Walker.  It  is  a  useful  word,  it  supplies  a  want ;  to  our  accustomed  ears  it 
even  sounds  well.  It  was  a  barbarism  to  our  cultivated  ancestors.  When  it 
first  appeared  in  print  it  was  greeted  with  contempt  and  ridicule  by  pedant 
and  pedag<^ue.  They  adduccil  eicellent  arguments  for  their  scorn;  they 
showed  conclusively  that,  as  ta  rtly  is  a  neuler  verb,  it  cannot  precede  an  ac- 
cusative without  the  intervention  of  the  preposition  an  or  upon.  "  If  we  must 
have  a  new  word,"  they  urged,  with  nice  sarcasm,  "  if  truilwirrlhy  and  cred- 
ib!t,  which  were  good  enough  for  our  fathers,  are  not  good  enough  for  us, 
then  let  the  new  word  be  relionable.  not  reliable !  We  are  familiar  wilh  audi- 
Ne,  able  to  be  heard  1  petideraile,  able  to  be  weighed  ;  diHrablt,  worthy  tu  lie 
desired ;  we  won't  even  reject  Carlyle's  dttaiU,  able  to  be  done.  But  if  relia- 
ble Ih  to  mean  able  to  be  relied  on,  why  may  we  not  have  diptHdahli,  gooNt. 
rumMf,  rifaiU, /ailai/e,  lad  such  jai^on  ?  Why,  indeed  f  The  answer  is 
ready  t<i  hand-     Because  the  sovereign  will  of  the  people  has  not  so  decreed. 

An  earlier  instance  of  the  same  surl,  equally  defiant  of  analogy  and  philo- 
liMJcal  loyalty,  and  indeed  whose  triumph  is  a  matter  of  some  regret,  is 
a£irdeil  nf  the  persistent  pluralizing  of  words  that  are  |>roperly  and  rightly 
singular  ;  as,  circumstances  fur  circumstance.  The  word  circumstance  means 
the  aurriHinding  environment  uf  a  central  fact  or  truth,  the  detail  of  a  story, 
and  HO  it  was  used  u|>  tu  a  late  time.    I'hus,  Milton  wrote, — 

TcU  u  Itac  >um,  the  circumtlancr  defer. 
If  the  J  had  irat  added  a  redundant  syllable,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  later 
editors  would  have  corrected  "circumstance"  into  "circumstances,"  as  they 
actually  have  dune  with  prose  authors.  For  example,  South  wrote  ("Sermons. 
1693),  "  So  apt  is  the  mind,  even  of  wise  persons,  to  be  surprised  with  Ihe  super- 
liciea  ur  circumstance  of  things ;"  and  in  later  editions  {e.g.,  thai  of  1793I  the 
word  is  made  circumstances.  Bacon  and  his  contemporaries  talked  iif  physic 
and  metaphysic,  we  of  physics  and  metaphysics.  We  have  added  the  useless 
final  /  to  ethics,  politics,  morals,  mechanics,  acoustics,  and  a  multitude  of  winds 
by  which  we  name  particular  arts  and  sciences.  Rhetoric  seems  to  be  ihe  only 
one  that  has  escaped,  why  or  wherefore  is  a  mystery.  We  shudder  at  such  a 
barbarism  as  "  1  am  in  hopes."  yet  who  can  tell  when  it  may  become  classic  f 
tn  spite  of  the  fact  that  physiologists  sjieak  of  the  brain  as  an  individual 
organ,  our  popular  speech  will  have  it  brains,  as',  "a  man  of  brains."  "he 
blew  his  brains  out.''  etc  With  a  belated  sense  of  the  fact  thai  political 
science  is  singular,  we  are  beginning  to  say,  "  politics  is."  Shall  we  ever  say, 
"the  brains  is" f 
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Nay,  this  persistent  pluralization  carries  us  often  to  the  verge  of  nonsense. 
Garrick  wrote,  **  Heart  of  oak  are  our  ships,"  meaning  by  heart  of  oak  the 
choice  timber  of  which  the  best  ships  are  built  We  continually  misquote 
the  line  into  the  absurdity  of  "  hearts  of  oak,'*  etc  Even  Tennyson  says,  in 
his  sonnet  on  Bonaparte, — 

He  thought  to  quell  the  stubborn  hearts  of  oak. 

But  here  there  is  probably  a  variant  meaning.  Hamlet  declares  of  the  man 
that  is  not  passion  s  slave, — 

I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  even  in  my  heart  of  heart, — 

which  is  a  fine  phrase,  and  intelligible  withal.  Nowadays  we  insist  on  speak- 
ing of  heart  of  hearts,  as  though  each  man  carried  a  heart-system  in  his  breast 
revolving  around  a  common  centre.  But  the  cultivated  minority  have  been 
forced  to  accede  even  in  this  instance  to  the  majority.    Thus,  Keble  says, — 

I,  in  my  heart  of  hearts,  would  hear 
What  to  her  own  she  deigns  to  tell. 

It  is  idle  to  protest.     The  rebellious  people  has  so  willed  it 

The  word  Behring  Sea  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  how,  in  linguistic  matters, 
wrong  can  become  right  if  it  be  insisted  upon  long  enough.  Veit  Bering  is 
the  way  in  which  the  first  explorer  of  those  waters  spelled  his  name,  but 
English-speaking  people  for  some  time  spelled  it  indifferently  Bering,  Beer- 
ing,  or  Behring,  and  finally  settled  down  to  the  last-named  form.  That  form, 
accordingly,  was  accepted  almost  everywhere  until  very  recently.  Biographical 
dictionaries,  as  well  as  geographies,  gave  Behring  as  the  correct  denomination 
of  explorer  and  explored,  and  all  the  weight  of  the  United  States  government 
was  necessary  to  suppress  the  treasonable  misspelling. 

It  is  wonderful,  however,  what  confusion  prevails  in  our  geographical  no- 
menclature. There  is  no  uniform  rule  for  the  spelling  and  pronunciation  of 
non-English  names.  Accident,  the  whims  of  our  geographers,  and  the  per- 
sistent ignorance  of  the  public  at  large  are  the  determining  factors.  And  a 
pretty  mess  they  have  made  of  it 

Sometimes  we  turn  out  an  entirely  new  name,  as  Leghorn  for  Livorno, 
Venice  for  Venezia,  Florence  for  Firenze,  etc  Sometimes  we  keep  the  foreign 
spelling,  but  ignore  the  foreign  pronunciation,  as  in  Paris,  Orleans,  etc.  Some- 
times we  reject  the  foreign  spelling,  and  attempt  to  give  a  phonetic  equivalent 
for  the  pronunciation,  as  in  those  extraordinary  bits  of  alphabetic  acrobatism 
which  have  followed  the  recent  discoveries  in  Africa.  But  our  very  worst 
confusions  result  from  the  fact  that  in  former  times  French  was  the  only 
foreign  language  which  an  educated  Englishman  was  familiar  with,  and  con- 
sequently he  derived  his  knowledge  of  continental  Europe  through  the 
French.  It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  French  names  of  places  should 
creep  into  the  English  language. 

Now,  the  French  names  themselves  are  the  outcome  of  a  noble  Gallic 
struggle  to  master  the  foreign  pronunciation,  and  then  to  put  the  pronuncia- 
tion so  mastered  into  phonetic  form.  Thus,  Hague  and  Prague  are  the  nearest 
French  equivalents  for  the  German  sounds,  which  in  German  spelling  are 
represented  by  Haag  and  Prag.  But  when  Hague  and  Prague  are  incorporated 
into  the  English  language  they  are  pronounced  as  if  they  rhymed  with  plague, 
and  then  neither  to  the  ear  nor  to  the  eye  do  they  represent  the  German  Haag 
and  Prag. 

It  has  often  happened  that  English  and  American  travellers  have  passed 
through  Prag  without  knowing  where  they  were.  A  Frenchman  would 
recognize  it  by  the  pronunciation. 

"  f  remember  once  meeting  a  compatriot,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Illustrated 
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AmericoH,  "  in  the  capital  of  Bavaria.  We  call  it  Munich  ;  the  natives,  yon 
will  remember,  call  il  Miinchen. 

" '  What  a  wonderrul  lown  this  is,'  said  Brother  Jonathan  ;  '  and  (o  think 
that  I  never  heaiii  of  Munchen  in  my  life  i  Why,  it  s  not  mentioned  in  any 
geography  that  ever  I  studied  !'  " 

Mr.  Grant  Allen  has  jioured  out  the  vials  of  his  wrath  with  well-deserved 
and  well-directed  energy  against  the  foolish  grammatical  nicety  of  pedants 
who  are  always  cnnecting  good,  sound,  idiomatic  English  into  conformity 
with  (heii  uwn  half-educated  ideas  of  extienK  accuracy ;  who  would  insist, 
like  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  upon  restoring  such  words  as  triumph,  ovation,  deci- 
mate, tu  the  slcicl  etymological  meaning  that  they  bore  in  Roman  military  life, 
forgelling  the  natural  and  beautiful  growth  of  metaphor,  the  extension  of 
meaning,  (he  exaggeration  and  metonymy  that  are  familiar  factors  in  the 
genesis  of  vi>cabuTary ;  who  would  reject  what  Macaulay  calls  (he  low  vul- 
garism of  mutual  friend,  really  a  harmless  colloquialism  which  the  genius  of 
Dickens  has  stamped  forever  upon  the  language,  because  they  remember  that 


dispute  agaiitil 


their  opponent  instead  of  uiiAt  him,  in  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the 
means  against  in  the  early  forms  of  ihe  English  language,  and  still  retains 
that  meaning  in  withstand,  withhold,  withdraw,  and  dozens  of  other  instances  ; 
who  will  not  gay  "  these  sort  oF  people  are,"  but  "  this  sort  of  people  is"  (an 
impossible  locution  in  speaking),  not  perceiving  thai  popular  instinct  has 
rightly  caught  at  the  implied  necessity  for  a  plural  subject  (o  the  really  and 
essentially  plural  verb.  As  a  rcduelia  ad  aimrdian  of  their  own  argument,  he 
dies  Ihc  case  of  metropolis.  Now,  ihe  superfine  people  object  to  calling 
London  a  melropolis,  or  even  lo  the  use  of  the  ordinary  phrases  "  Melropol- 
iun  Police,"  '■  MelropoliUn  Board  of  Works,"  and  bo  forth.  According  to 
these  purists,  Canlerbury  is  reallj;  the  melropolis  of  Southern  England.  And 
why?  Because  in  later  ecclesiastical  Latin  the  Greek  word  metropolis  meant 
the  molher'dly  from  whose  bishopric  other  bishoprics  derived  Iheir  origin. 
"  But,"  says  Mr.  Allen,  "  if  we  are  going  to  be  so  very  classical  and  Hellenic 
as  this,  we  might  respond  that  by  a  still  older  Greek  usage  metropolis  means 
Ihe  mother-slate  of  a  colony,  and  so  thai  neilher  Canterbury  nor  London,  but 
Sleiwick-Holstein,  is  the  original  and  only  genuine  metropolis  of  England.     Is 


t  this  ihe  very  midsummer  madness  of  purist  affectalion?  The  English 
language  is  the  English  language,  and  in  that  language  metropolis,  by  long 
prescription,  means  the  chief  city  or  capital  of  a  country." 


1   lanaua 

.  ,    .   .  _     .;  chief  ci  ,..-.., 

tn  fact,  the  riU  of  Mrs.  Partington  is  neither  useful  nor  honorable. 
vain  10  attempt  to  beat  back  the  Allanlic  Ocean  or  10  arrest  the  onward 
match  of  nations.  The  meaning  which  people  choose  to  pul  upon  words 
the*  have  got  to  bear,  and  there's  an  end  on't.  And  as  with  meanings,  so 
wilh  pronunciation.  Poor  old  Samuel  Rogers  complained  that  con'lemplale 
was  bad  enough,  but  bal'cony  made  him  sick.     That  was  only  thirty-five 


was  bad  enough,  but  iKU'cony  made  him  sick,  i  hat  wi 
years  ago.  To-day  an  outraged  public  sentiment  would  forb 
plate  (he  beauties  of  nalure  from  his  balco'ny. 

Neverlheless,  there  are  misuses  of  words  which  result  from  pure  blunders, 
and  while  these  are  in  the  bud  it  is  just  as  well  to  nip  them,  lest  ihcy  blossom 
out  into  flowers  of  rhetoric. 

Let  us  make  a  note  of  some  of  the  most  flagrant  examples  while  Ihey 
are  still  (reasonable  and  have  not  prospered  so  far  as  10  be  stamped  wilh  (he 
approval  of  Ihe  sovereign  people. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  prevent  people  from  "expecting"  what  (hey  really  only 
suspect,  or  from  "  predicating"'  when  they  are  predicling.  Nor  is  it  too  late 
to  warn  (hem  that  they  cannot  make  up  for  withdrawing  a  necessary  u  from 
boiKiuet  by  introdudng  an  unnecessary  and  indeed  harmful  h  into  sobriquet ; 
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and  that  a  villain  only  becomes  a  renegade  and  an  apostate  by  being  converted 
into  a  villian.  Yet  these  are  errors  of  spelling,  which  would  seem  also  to 
predicate  (not  predict)  errors  of  pronunciation  that  are  becoming  strangelv 
prevalent  among  people  who  appear  otherwise  well  bred  and  well  educated. 
It  seems  almost  hopeless  to  warn  the  unwary  against  speaking  of  De  Toe- 
queville  and  De  Lamennais.  That  error,  apparently,  has  come  to  stay. 
French  people  speak  of  M.  de  Tocqueviile  or  TAbM  de  Lamennais,  but 
when  they  drop  the  complimentary  prefix  it  is  always  Tocqueviile  or  La- 
mennais. Is  it  too  nice  a  distinction  for  the  general  public  to  recognize  that 
things  are  hung  and  criminals  are  hanged  ?  Macaulay  informs  us  that  though 
few  people  remember  the  rules  which  govern  the  use  of  will  and  shall^  no 
educated  Englishman  misuses  those  words.  Yet  does  it  not  seem  that  the 
educated  men  of  our  generation,  in  England  and  America  alike,  are  unmind- 
ful of  this  distinction,  and  that  a  similar  negligence  is  creeping  into  literature  ? 
Is  this  the  beginning  of  the  end  ?  Must  the  rules  which  govern  shall  and  wtll 
fall  into  the  same  disuse  as  other  rules  that  have  sought  to  impose  upon  the 
public  a  distinction  too  subtle  to  be  apprehended  readily  and  instinctively  ? 

When  will  people  stop  speaking  of  the  Russian  Czar,  or  Tsar,  as  the  mod- 
ern fad  dictates  ?  The  title  is  not  used  now  in  Russia,  for  it  means  simply 
king.  The  Russian  autocrat  claims  the  higher  title  of  Emperor.  He  is  so 
styled  by  the  educated  among  his  subjects,  while  the  peasantry  call  him  Gos- 
sudar,  or  lord.  Peter  the  Great  made  a  determined  diplomatic  fight  in  order 
to  obtain  his  recognition  as  Emperor,  and  this  was  at  last  conceded  to  him  by 
the  English,  partly  because  for  commercial  purposes  they  wanted  his  alliance, 
and  partly  because  some  members  of  the  Russian  embassy  in  London  had 
been  imprisoned  or  otherwise  maltreated,  so  that  it  was  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion to  make  the  concession  Peter  so  much  desired.  If,  however,  we  are 
unwilling  to  concede  the  higher  dignity,  why  not  call  him  simply  king?  We 
don't  speak  of  the  French  Roi,  of  the  Italian  Re,  Why,  then,  the  Russian 
Czar  or  Tsar  ? 

The  "  Emperor  of  Germany,"  also,  is  diplomatically  wrong,  although  no 
doubt  William  II.  would  be  glad  to  take  that  title.  **  German  Emperor*'  is 
the  correct  locution.  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  his  line  were  indeed  Em- 
perors  of  Germany.  But  in  1871  the  other  German  states  were  much  too 
jealous  of  the  Prussians  to  restore  the  old  empire  for  the  benefit  of  the  Prus- 
sian king.  Instead,  they  raised  up  a  new  empire,  and  gave  its  head  a  new 
title,  as  a  standing  memorial  of  the  various  forces  that  brought  it  into  being. 
The  Emperor  himself  must  furnish  us  with  an  instance  of  another  frequent 
error.  In  a  speech  made  in  1890  he  described  Frederick  the  Great  as 
his  "  ancestor,"  thereby  committing  the  same  mistake  as  did  Queen  Victoria 
when  she  talked  to  Macaulay  of  "  my  ancestor,  James  II.,"  and  the  historian 
reminded  her  majesty  that  James  II.  was  merely  her  "predecessor."  The 
Emperor  on  another  occasion  has  referred  to  Frederick  as  "  my  relative,"  a 
sufficiently  absurd  manner  of  describing  a  man  who  has  been  in  his  grave  for 
more  than  a  century. 

Why  will  people  persist  in  saying  Henri  Taine  ?  The  name  of  the  brilliant 
Frenchman  is  Hippolyte,  not  Henry.  Perhaps  the  great  stupid  public  has 
somehow  mixed  him  up  with  Heinrich  Heine. 

A  still  more  persistent  error  is  that  which  turns  Francis  Bacon,  Baron 
Verulam  and  Viscount  St  Albans,  into  Lord  Bacon.  Properly  speaking,  he 
might  be  called  Lord  Verulam,  or  Lord  St.  Albans,  but  he  is  no  more  Lord 
Bacon  than  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  Lord  Disraeli.  It  is  true  that  a  reason 
for  thus  miscalling  him  has  been  found  in  the  disgrace  which  deprived  him  of 
the  Great  Seal  and  banished  him  from  the  House  of  Peers.  Havine  nothing 
but  the  barren  titles,  being  nobody  save  Francis  Bacon,  ex- Lord-Chancellor, 
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ind  a  nominal  viscount  without  any  of  the  privileges  aX  lank,  Lord  Bacon 
became  >  sort  of  courtesy  title.  It  was  natural  to  call  him  by  the  name  he 
had  made  great,  and  to  style  him  "  Lord"  as  an  ex- Chancel  I  or.  rather  than  lo 
speak  of  him  by  the  titles  he  had  disgraced,  and  which  were  virtually  set  aside. 
So  he  was  first  Lurd- Chancel  lor  Bacon,  Ihcn  Lord  Bacon. 

For  a  great  number  of  years  English  people,  even  historians  of  lepule.  in- 
sisted on  talking  of  Admiral  Van  Tromp,  meaning  the  great  Dutch  admiral 
who  almost  brought  his  Beet  into  London.  Van  Tiomp  is  no  more  known  in 
the  Netherlands  than  Von  Gladstone  in  England,  or  Von  Ulaine  in  America. 
His  name  was  Tromp,  and  is  so  engraved  on  his  tombstone.  The  "  Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica"  in  its  ninth  edition  set  the  right  Fashion  almost  for  the  first 
time,  correcting  its  own  error  in  the  eighth,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  Van 
Tromp  has  now  disappeared  forever. 

A  curious  but  common  error  is  exemplified  in  the  following  toast,  volun- 
teered in  honor  of  Aaron  Burr  at  the  Boston  banquet  of  Federal  chieftains, 
April  14,  1S04;  "Aaron's  rod:  may  it  blossom  In  New  York,  and  may  Fed- 
eralists be  still  and  applaud  while  the  great  serpent  swallows  the  less  I"  The 
tymposiarch  had  forgotien  that  the  rod  which  blossomed  in  the  Biblical  story 
was  not  the  same  with  the  rod  that  swallowed  serpents.  The  latter  was 
really  the  rod  of  Moses  wielded  by  Aaron  for  miraculous  purposes  as  the 
vicegerent  or  "  prophet"  of  his  brother.  The  former  was  one  of  the  twelve 
rods  selected  to  be  representative  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  high -priesthood  should  belong  to  him  whose  «rod  was 
found  to  have  blossomed  overnight  after  they  had  all  been  placed  in  the 
"Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation."  To  make  the  test  perfectly  fair,  Moses 
was  commanded  to  write  Aaron's  name  on  "  the  rod  of  Levi." 

A  little  attention  to  lines  of  latitude  would  probably  diminish  the  almost 
irresistible  tendency  of  some  tourists  to  write  of  the  Azores,  for  instance,  as 
"these  southern  islands"  and  "this  southern  clime."  The  Azores  are  not  so 
very  much  nearer  to  the  equator  than  is  the  city  of  New  Vork.  Such  re- 
markable statements  as  that  of  a  recent  purveyor  of  fine  writing,  that  the 
mountain-peaks  which  ins[Hred  his  clotjucncc  "almost  touched  the  zenith," 
cannot  be  classed  among  the  blunders  here  recorded,  but  deserve  10  rank 
among  specimens  of  "  English  as  she  is  wrote."  But  it  is  certain  that  a  little 
brushing  up  of  elementary  information  would  save  many  writers  from  appear- 
ing lu  improve  upon  nature,  though  their  pages  would  therebv  be  deprived  of 
an  element  of  unconscious  humor  which  now  and  then  provokes  a  smile. 

Has  the  term  "a  pair  of  balances"  come  to  stay?  One  would  fain  hope 
not.  It  is  a  pure  absurdity.  The  very  word  balance  means  a  pair  of  scales 
(from  bit,  "  two,"  and  Umx,  "  a  pan  or  scale").  Vet  the  solecism  is  found  in 
Tyndale's  rendering  of  Revelation  vi.  5,  and  in  all  subsequent  versions,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Douay,  until  the  revision  of  iSSl  restored  the  word 
"balance,"  which  had  been  used  in  WicliPs  translation.  The  expression  "a 
pair  of  balances"  must  have  come  in  vogue  between  the  lime  of  Widif  and 
that  of  Tyndale. 

A  very  common  mistake  is  made  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  edition."  Thus, 
popular  novelists  frequently  describe  their  heroine  as  reading  a  complete 
edition  of  "Longfellow's  Poems."  But  no  single  heroine,  nay,  not  half  a 
dozen  Samsons,  could  hold  a  complete  edition  of  anybody's  poems.  The 
word  needed  is  "copy."  An  edition  of  a  book  means  all  the  copies  printed 
from  a  let  of  type  at  the  same  lime. 

Another  term  the  novelists  delight  in  is  the  bar  sinister.  There  is  no 
luch  term  in  heraldry.  Indeed,  the  very  name  involves  an  absurd  contra- 
diction  in  lemu.  Bend  sinister  is  more  plausible.  Vet  there  are  heralds  who 
imiit  that  no  sign  for  illegitimacy  was  ever  known  to  their  science. 
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Hiad  in  a  nutshell  (L.  '*  Ilias  in  nuce'*),  a  proverbial  phrase  for  any- 
thing infinitesimally  smaJl.  According  to  the  elder  Pliny,  there  existed  in  his 
day  a  copy  of  Homer's  "  Iliad"  which  some  indefatigable  trifler  had  copied  in 
such  minute  characters  that  the  whole  manuscript  could  be  enclosed  in  a  nut- 
shell. But  history  fails  to  say  whether  it  was  a  filbert-  or  a  walnut-shell,  which, 
of  course,  would  make  some  difference.  P.  D.  Huet,  the  learned  Bishop  of 
Avranches,  in  his  **De  Rebus  ad  e.um  pertinentibus"  (1718),  p.  297,  assures 
us  that  he  at  one  time  looked  upon  this  as  a  fiction,  but  that  further  examina- 
tion proved  it  to  be  at  least  a  possibility.  In  the  presence  of  several  gentle- 
men  he  demonstrated  that  it  was  feasible  to  write  seven  thousand  five  hundred 
verses  on  a  piece  of  vellum  ten  inches  in  length  and  eight  in  width.  Thus 
the  two  sides  would  contain  fifteen  thousand  verses,  the  total  number  in  the 
**  Iliad."  If  the  vellum  were  pliant  and  firm,  it  could  then  easily  be  folded 
up  and  enclosed  in  the  shell  of  a  large  walnut  Professor  Schrieber,  a 
Grerman  inventor  of  a  stereographic  process,  in  order  to  offset  this  wonder, 
transcribed  both  the  **  Iliad"  and  the  "  Odyssey"  into  so  small  a  compass  that 
both  books  complete  could  be  hidden  in  the  shell  of  an  English  walnut 
Books  have  been  printed  the  size  of  a  postage-stamp,  and  only  recently 
a  volume  was  sold  measuring  eleven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  by  half  an  ii\ch, 
containing  six  portraits  of  the  Czar  and  other  celebrities.  An  Oriental 
scribe  once  wrote  in  letters  of  gold  a  poem  of  eight  lines,  the  whole  of 
which  he  enclosed  within  a  grain  of  allspice  and  sent  as  a  present  to  the 
Shah  of  Persia.  But  the  untutored  monarch  showed  small  appreciation  of 
the  gift.  Indeed,  it  is  even  said  that  he  threw  the  penman  into  prison,  where 
he  languished  several  months  until  released  through  the  influence  of  the 
American  consul.  In  1883  a  Jewish  penman  at  Vienna,  Austria,  wrote  four 
hundred  letters  on  a  common-sized  grain  of  wheat  He  sent  it  to  the  em* 
peror,  who  had  failed  to  sign  a  bill  to  allow  the  Jew  to  become  a  derk  in 
some  one  of  the  royal  departments,  giving  as  a  reason  that  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  an  uncommonly  good  penman  in  that  department  After 
finishing  the  cereal  wonder  and  despatching  it  to  his  majesty,  the  Jew  picked 
up  a  common  visiting-card  and  wrote  on  the  edge  a  prayer  for  the  imperial 
family. 

In  the  year  188 1  the  Chicago  InUr-Ocean  made  mention  of  a  gentleman 
who  had  written  the  entire  first  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St  John  on  the  back 
of  a  postal  card.  That  little  notice,  innocent  as  it  was,  caused  the  editor 
several  sleepless  nights. 

Within  the  next  three  days  postal  cards  and  slips  of  paper  with  minute 
specimens  of  penmanship  began  to  pour  in  from  all  directions.  Among  the 
hundreds  of  samples  submitted  for  inspection,  the  editor  acknowledged  that 
the  greatest  curiosity  was  a  postal  card  from  John  J.  Taylor,  of  Streator,  Illi- 
nois, upon  which  were  written  four  thousand  one  hunclred  words  in  legible 
characters,  the  whole  embracing  the  first,  second,  and  third  chapters  of  St 
John,  and  nineteen  verses  of  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  same,  and  also  the 
sixth  and  seventh  chapters  of  St  Matthew,  besides  having  nine  words,  in 
which  mistakes  occurred,  crossed  out. 

All  of  this  wonderful  production,  which  would  make  three  columns  of  the 
Inter-Ocean  set  in  minion  type,  could  be  plainly  read  with  the  naked  eye. 
Since  that  period,  however,  Mr.  Taylor's  record  has  been  frequently  eclipsed. 
Harper's  Young  People  records  that  Joseph  English,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
wrote  with  a  pen  an  entire  speech  containing  four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two  words  on  a  postal  card.  On  another  postal  card  William  A.  Bowers, 
of  Boston,  wrote  eight  chapters  of  the  Bible  which  contained  two  hundred 
and  one  verses,  or  five  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  words  ;  while 
W.  Frank  Hunter,  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  succeeded  in  writing  the  fifth,  sixths 
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seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  part  of  the  tenth  chapters  of  St.  John,  or  lix  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  one  words  in  all,  on  a  space  of  equal  siic. 

Last  and  greatest  came  Walter  S.  McPhail,  of  Holyoke,  Massachusetts, 
"  who  claims  to  have  transferred  to  the  back  of  a  postal  card  ten  thousand  two 
hundred  and  cightv-three  words.  These  comprise  the  ninth  to  the  twentieth 
chanters  of  St.  John,  inclusive,  and  are  written  with  a  pen  so  as  to  be  per- 
fectly legible — through  a  magnifying-giass." 

Addison,  in  the  "  Spectator,"  No.  59,  refers  to  that  famous  picture  of  King 
Charles  the  First  which  has  the  whole  book  of  Psalma  written  in  the  lines 
of  the  (ace  and  the  hair  of  the  head.  "  When  [  was  last  at  Oxfard,"  he  says, 
"  I  |ietused  one  of  the  whiskers ;  and  was  reading  the  other,  but  coutd  not  go 
so  far  in  it  as  I  would  have  done,  by  reason  of  the  impatience  of  my  friends 
and  fellow-travellers,  who  all  of  them  pressed  to  see  such  a  piece  of  curiosity. 
1  hare  since  heard  that  there  is  now  an  eminent  writing-master  in  town  who  has 
transcribed  all  the  Old  Testament  in  a  full-bottomed  periwig ;  and  if  the 
fashion  should  introduce  the  thick  kind  of  wigs  which  were  in  vogue  some  few 
years  ago,  he  promises  to  add  two  or  three  supernumerary  locks  that  shall  con- 
tain all  the  Apocrypha.  He  designed  this  wig  originally  for  King  William, 
having  disposed  of^thc  (wo  books  uf  Kings  in  the  two  forks  of  the  foretup; 
but  that  glorious  monarch  dying  before  the  wig  was  finished,  there  is  a  space 
left  in  it  for  the  face  of  any  one  that  has  a  mind  to  purchase  it." 

This  is  not  a  mere  piece  of  humor  on  Addison's  part.  The  picture  of 
Cfaart«s  I.  is  still  carefully  preserved  in  the  library  of  St.  lohn's  College,  Ox- 
ford, though  now  so  faded  as  to  be  scarcely  legible.  Besides  the  Psalms  it  is 
said  to  contain  the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Tradition  says  that  King 
Charles  If.  was  so  anxious  to  get  hold  of  it  that  when  all  his  offers  of  purchase 
were  refused,  he  told  the  college  they  might  ask  him  for  anything  as  a  reward 
if  they  would  but  give  him  the  picture.  The  Fellows  complied.  Then  for  a 
reward  they  asked  to  have  the  picture  given  back  to  them. 

But  a  newspaper  story  credits  one  Guslave  Dahlberg,  a  student  in  the 
Swedish  University,  with  a  wonder  far  exceMing  this.  He  has  made  a  portrait 
of  King  Oscar,  the  whole  in  microscopic  letters,  forming  short  and  long  ex- 
tracts Irotn  the  Bible.  The  right  eye  of  this  wonderful  portrait  is  made  up  of 
even  verses  from  the  Psalms  of  David  ;  the  left,  of  verses  from  the  Proverbs 
uf  Solomon,  the  book  of  Chronicles,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon,  containing 
in  all  three  hundred  and  seventeen  words  and  seventeen  hundred  and  nine 
letters.  The  king's  uniform  is  composed  of  the  whole  of  the  first  fiiiy  Psalms. 
The  exact  number  of  words  and  tetters  in  the  whole  portrait  is  not  staled,  but, 


judging  ftom  the  fact  that  it  tuok  seventeen  hundred  and  nine  letters  to  make 
one  eye,  the  whole  number  of  tetters  in  this  triumph  of  the  penman's  art  cannot 
fall  much  short  uf  fifty  thousand.  In  making  the  name  of  the  king  alone 
Dahlberg  used  all  of  the  one-huiulred-and-lwenty-aixlh  and  one-hundred -and 
twenty-seventh  Psalms.  The  portrait,  which  issaid  to  look  life-like  and  natural, 
is  on  tinted  paper  of  the  kind  known  as  "  Haynes's  Standard,"  and  is  so  small 
that  a  United  States  half-dollar  laid  upon  it  comparatively  hides  it  from  view. 

But  all  these  feats  with  the  pen  have  been  overshadowed  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  William  Webb,  of  London,  England. 

In  1886,  Mr.  Webb  invented  a  machine  composed  of  exquisitely  graduated 
wheels  and  tunning  a  liny  diamond  point  at  the  end  of  an  almost  equally  liny 
arm,  where1>y  he  was  able  to  write  upon  glass  the  whole  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
within  a  space  meaauring  the  two- nundred-and-ninety- fourth  of  an  inch  in 
length  by  the  four-hundred-and -fortieth  of  an  inch  in  breadth,  or  about  the 
size  of  a  dot  over  the  letter  1  in  common  print. 

With  that  machine  Mr.  Webb,  or  any  one  else  who  understood  operating 
it,  could  write  the  whole  three  million  five  hundred  and  siily-sii  thousand 
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four  hundred  and  eighty  letters  of  the  Qld  and  New  Testaments  eight  times 
over  in  the  space  of  one  inch  square.  When  this  wonderful  microscopic 
writing  was  enlarged  by  photography,  every  letter  and  point  was  perfect,  and 
it  could  be  read  with  ease. 

The  British  Museum,  amone  its  many  curiosities,  has  probably  the  most 
unique  collection  of  miniature  books  in  the  world. 

Here  is  a  rather  dilapidated  book  of  songs,  bound  in  brown  leather,  little 
more  than  an  inch  square,  called  **  The  Maid's  Delight,'*  dated  London,  167a 
Next  is  a  little  brown  Bible,  known,  from  its  diminutive  size,  as  the  Thumb 
Bible,  dated  London,  1693.  Its  gilt  edges  are  excellently  preserved.  Here 
is  a  very  small  summary  of  the  Bible,  in  perfect  condition,  made  curious  ffom 
the  fact  that  it  has  the  tiniest  of  illustrations.  By  its  side  rests  a  complete 
copy  of  Dante,  with  an  engraving  of  the  author.  It  is  only  one  and  a  half 
inches  wide,  yet  it  contains  four  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pages,  on  which  are 
printed  one  hundred  cantos. 

Short-hand  writers,  too,  have  a  miniature  volume  containing  the  New  Tes- 
tament and  PsalmK,  bound  in  a  gteen  cover, — once  velvet  or  plush, — with 
silver  clasps  and  bands.  It  is  a  wonderful  little  book,  written  in  short-hand, 
by  Jeremiah  Rich,  as  far  back  as  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  years  ago.  On 
the  fly-leaf  are  these  words :  *"  The  pen*s  dexterity  by  these  incomparable 
contractions,  by  which  a  sentence  is  as  soon  written  as  a  word,  allowed  by 
authority  and  passed  the  two  Universities  with  great  approbation  and  ap- 
plause, Hwented  and  taught  by  Jeremiah  Rich,  1659.  John  Lilbiirne  offered 
to  give  the  author  a  certificate,  under  his  own  hand,  that  he  took  down  his 
trial  at  the  Old  Bailey  with  the  greatest  exactness.  The  Book  of  Psalms  in 
Rich's  characters  is  in  print  His  short-hand  was  taught  in  Dr.  Doddinge's 
Academy,  at  Northampton.' 

The  cfhinese  and  Japanese  excel  in  the  art  of  manufacturing  miniatures. 
Their  Angers  must  mdeed  be  deft  if  they  could  carve  correct  and  striking 
portraits  of  William  III.  and  George  L  on  the  half  of  a  walnut-shell, — a  itzx 
which  has  been  accomplished.  Some  time  ago  a  British  needle-manufacturer 
sent  out  to  China  a  number  of  exceedingly  fine  needles,  saying  that  he  thought 
nobody  in  the  Celestial  Empire  could  l^  found  to  drill  a  hole  as  small  as  that 
necessary  for  the  eye.  He  received  them  back  with  holes  drilled  through  the 
very  points, — truly  a  wonderful  piece  of  workmanship. 

But  even  this  pales  before  the  work  now  being  done  by  a  naturalist 

His  hobby  consists  in  collecting  the  fine  dust  with  which  the  wings  of  moths 
and  butterflies  are  covered,  and  forming  them  into  the  most  artistic  and  pic- 
turesque designs.  He  mounts  each  single  grain  of  dust  separately,  so  as  to 
make  bouquets  of  flowers,  fern-leaves,  and  Dutterflies  hovering  round.  This 
he  does  in  a  space  occupied  by  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  In  another  design  he 
has  a  vase  of  passion-flowers  made  of  upward  of  five  hundred  grains  of  dust ; 
and  again  he  has  represented  a  pot  of  fuchsias,  with  butterflies  and  birds,  in 
three-sixteenths  of  a  square  inch.  This  marvellous  mounting  in  miniature 
will  be  more  readily  understood  when  it  is  mentioned  that  there  are  so  many 
single  grains  of  dust  on  a  butterfly's  wing  that  no  man  has  ever  succeeded  in 
counting  them. 

This  same  naturalist  mounted  a  couple  of  hundred  of  the  tiniest  eggs  of  the 
smallest  insects,  so  as  to  make  a  perfect  geometrical  design,  yet  the  whole  did 
not  cover  a  space  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  while  another  ardent 
naturalist  selected  and  arranged  three  thousand  six  hundred  young  oysters 
within  a  circle  a  little  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Tiny  shells  arrive  in  this  country  from  Barbadoes,  a  hundred  of  which 
could  be  placed  on  a  space  covering  the  eighth  of  a  square  inch.  An  in- 
genious individual  has  made  a  perfect  shot-gun  capable  of  firing  a  consider* 
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able  distance,  yet  tnily  measuring  two  inches  in  length,  and  now  deteclivea  ha*e 
managed  to  ^nd  a  photographic  camera  so  small  as  to  be  contained  within  the 
limits  or  a  breast-piii.  An  enterprising  photographer  succeeded  in  taking  the 
uorlraiLi  of  one  hundred  and  6ve  eminent  personages  on  a  piece  of  glass  no 
bigger  tliaii  a  pin's  head. 

Miniature  portraits  and  pictures  necessarily  call  for  some  comment.  They 
are  painted  on  ivory.  First  of  all,  you  make  your  sketch  in  pencil,  then  it  is 
translerred  to  the  ivory.  The  tiniest  take  a  number  of  dayii  to  work  up.  In 
the  old  days  the  subjects  would  give  eight  to  a  dozen  sittnigs  of  from  one  lo 
two  hours,  but  now  photography  is  often  called  in  in  order  to  obviate  the 
number  of  sittings.  Van  Blarenberghe  was  so  clever  at  paintine  miniature 
pictures  in  water^colars  that  he  could  represent  a  battle-scene,  with  battalions 
marching,  horses  galloping  to  and  fro,  colors  flying,  and  fair  follow'ihC'dTums, 
— hundreds  of  figures,  every  uniform  correct  and  every  face  a  study, — all  on 
the  lid  of  a  snuff-box  Wattean  excelled  as  a  painter  of  the  sweetest  of  little 
Cupids  a|>on  lockets. 

nk.  Of  thilt  ilk,  an  expression  of  fteiiueiit  occurrence  in  newspapers  in 
the  sense  "of  the  same  sort  or  stamp."  The  phrase  is  Scotch,  and  is,  in 
Scotland,  excluMvely  applied  lo  a  gentleman  whose  family  name  is  the  same 
as  that  of  his  estate.  Mtnati  ef  Mtnties  is  an  example  ;  as  is  Anttruther  gf 
Anttrulhtr.  The  number  of  families  to  whom  the  title  is  applicable  is  ex- 
tremely limited,  and  it  is  regarded  as  mure  honorable  than  those  of  the  new- 
made  nobles.  Several  of  the  oldest  and  highest  of  the  Scotch  nobility  were 
earlier  ef  thai  ilk,  as  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  Gordon,  etc.  Tie  Chishola, 
The  O'Connor  Don,  is  an  analogous  and  not  less  distinguished  title,  indicating 
that  its  bearer  is  chief  of  the  name. 

ni-gotten  gooda  narsr  pioaper,  a  proverb  common  10  all  modern  lan- 
guages, and  in  classic  literature  found  in  the  "  Ill-gotten  goods  are  productive 
of  evil"  of  Sophocles  and  the  "  III  gotten  is  ill  spent"  of  Plautus.  A  common 
proverb  tells  us,  "  Happy  is  the  rich  man's  sun  whoEc  father  Hent  to  hell," 
meaning  that  as  the  father  has  suffered  the  retribution  which  follows  avarice 
and  dishonesty,  the  son  may  be  able  to  put  the  money  he  has  hoarded  to  sue- 


That  Ihlati  Ul  got  h>d 
And  happy  nlwayi  wa 
Whote  blt«  for  hii  he 
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nia  ira  liaTa,Ai)d  nukea  ua  ratlur  bear  thoae.  Hamlet's  famous 
soliloquy  beginning  "  To  be  or  not  to  be"  contains  the  following  among  many 
pregnant  passages : 

lu  ^n,  «,d  .™T  widtr"  »«ry  I'lfe, 
Bui  Ihil  Ihe  dread  uT  lunKIhiiig  aiu,  death. 


Thu  iJUBuiflicE  do«  pukc  L-uwardi  or  iu  all 
And  thw  (he  win  hue  uC  rcK^uilon 
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His  fellow-citizens  rose  in  mutiny  against  their  magistrates.  Haranguing 
them  in  the  market-place,  he  counselled  them  that  they  should  mention  the 
name  of  every  senator  they  wished  deposed  and  suggest  in  his  stead  a 
worthy  and  acceptable  person.  Then  he  began  the  roll-call.  The  first  name 
mentioned  was  received  with  a  cry  of  execration.  Out  it  went  But  when  it 
came  to  the  Question  of  a  successor  a  great  turmoil  arose.  One  name  after 
another  was  nooted  down.  *'  In  the  end,  growing  weary  of  this  bustle,  they 
begran,  some  one  way  and  some  another,  to  steal  out  of  the  assembly ;  every 
one  carrying  back  this  resolution  in  his  mind,  that  the  oldest  and  best-known 
evil  was  ever  more  supportable  than  one  that  was  new  and  untried.'* 
To  the  same  effect  was  a  saying  of  Socrates,  thus  recorded  by  Plutarch  : 

Socrates  thought  that  if  all  our  mbfortunes  were  laid  in  one  common  heap,  whence  every 
one  must  take  an  equal  portion,  most  persons  would  be  contented  to  take  their  own  and 
depart. — Coruoiation  to  Apollonius. 

Addison  enlarges  upon  this  thought  in  No.  558  of  the  **  Spectator,**  in  an 
apologue  where  the  human  race  are  invited  by  Jupiter  to  a  large  plain,  there  to 
cast  off  their  miseries  and  exchange  them  for  what  they  consider  the  lighter 
burdens  of  their  neighbors.  But  when  the  change  is  made  the  man  is  far 
unhappier  than  ever,  the  new  evils  seem  far  greater  to  unaccustomed  shoulders 
than  the  old,  and  there  is  general  joy  when  Jupiter,  having  taught  a  salutary 
lesson,  allows  every  one  to  resume  his  former  condition.  From  this  tale 
Addison  draws  the  moral  never  to  repine  at  one's  own  misfortunes,  nor  to 
envy  the  happiness  of  another,  since  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  form  a 
right  judgment  of  his  neighbor's  sufferings. 

As  the  motto  of  his  paper  Addison  tnakes  a  long  quotation  from  the  open- 
ing lines  of  Horace's  first  satire,  "which  implies,"  says  Addison,  "that  the 
hardships  or  misfortunes  we  lie  under  are  more  easy  to  us  than  those  of  any 
other  person  would  be  in  case  we  could  change  conditions  with  him." 

Illuminated  Doctor,  a  title  bestowed  upon  Raymond  Lulle  or  Lully,  a 
distinguished  scholastic  (i  235-131 5),  and  author  of  the  system  called  "Ars 
Lulliana,"  which  was  taught  throughout  Europe  during  several  centuries,  and 
whose  purpose  was  to  prove  that  the  mysteries  of  faith  are  not  contrary  to 
reason. 

The  same  appellation  is  sometimes  given  to  John  Tauler,  a  celebrated 
German  mystic  (1294-1361),  who  professed  to  have  seen  visions  and  heard 
spiritual  voices. 

Impending  Crisis.  "The  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South"  was  the  title 
of  a  book  by  H.  R.  Helper,  of  North  Carolina,  published  in  1858.  As  events 
proved,  the  political  forecasts  of  the  volume  were  prophetic  It  had  a  pow- 
erful influence  in  precipitating  the  conflict,  and  its  title  became  a  watchword 
with  orators  on  both  sides. 

Imperium  et  Libertas.  Lord  Beaconsfleld,  in  a  speech  at  Guildhall, 
November  9,  1879,  said,  "One  of  the  greatest  of  Romans,  when  asked  what 
was  his  politics,  replied,  '  Imperium  et  libertas.'  That  would  not  make  a  bad 
programme  for  a  British  minister."  Was  the  reference  to  Nerva,  of  whom 
Tacitus  {Agricoiay  ch.  iii.)  said,  "  He  joined  two  things  hitherto  incompatible, 
principatem  ac  liber  tat  em'''' '/ 

Impossible  is  not  a  French  ixrord,  a  famous  phrase  attributed  to  Napo- 
leon I.  by  Colin  d'Harlay.  Other  authorities  quote  it  in  the  form  "  Impossible 
is  a  word  I  never  use,"  or  "  Impossible,  a  word  found  only  in  the  dictionary 
of  fools."    But  before  Napoleon  something  of  the  same  sort  had  been  said  by 
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Mirabeau.  "  Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said  his  secretary,  '*  the  thing  you  require 
is  impossible/'  *'  Impossible  !'*  cried  Mirabeau,  starting  from  his  chair ; 
**  never  mention  that  stupid  word  again !"  (*'  Ne  me  dites  jamais  ce  bete  de 
mot !")  And«  before  Mirabeau,  Lord  Chatham,  in  a  tit  of  the  gout,  received 
one  of  the  admirals  in  his  sick-room,  only  to  be  told  that  to  get  the  required 
expedition  afloat  was  **  impossible."  **  It  must  sail,  sir,  this  day  week,"  was 
the  eagle-eyed  man's  fire-flashing  reply.  As  he  rose  from  his  chair,  the  beaded 
perspiration  burst  from  his  forehead  with  the  agony  caused  him  as  he  firmly 
planted  the  gouty  foot  upon  the  floor,  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  woro, 
added,  "  I  trample  on  impossibilities  !"  He  fell  back  fainting,  but  he  conveyed 
his  lesson,  and  the  fleet  sailed.  Wellington  once  exclaimed,  **  Impossible  !  Is 
anythin|;  impossible?  Read  the  newspapers."  And  here  are  other  analogous 
expressions : 

To  him  that  wills,  nothing  is  impossible.— Kossuth. 

Nothing  is  impossible ;  there  are  ways  which  lead  to  everything,  and  if  we  had  sufficient 
will  we  should  always  have  sufficient  means.— La  RocHBFoucAt;LD.   Maxim  255. 

Few  things  are  impossible  to  diligence  and  skill. — ^Johnson  :  RasseUUt  ch.  xii. 

It  is  our  will 
That  thus  enchains  us  to  permitted  ill. 
We  might  be  otherwise :  we  mi^t  be  all 
We  dream  of,  happy,  high,  majestical. 
Where  is  the  beauty,  love,  and  truth  we  seek. 
But  in  our  minds  ?  and  if  we  were  not  weak 
Should  we  be  less  in  deed  than  in  desire  ? 

Shbllev  :  Juliat  and  MatUMo. 

A  most  extraordinary  illustration  of  Shelley's  words  might  be  found  in  the 
career  oi  Benjamin  Disraeli.  Once  when  Premier  of  England  he  addressed 
the  boys  at  Rugby  in  these  words  :  "  Boys,  you  can  be  anytning  you  determine 
to  be.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  boy,  I  determined  to  be  Premier  of 
England." 

But  to  return.  Napoleon's  accredited  phrase,  "  Impossible,  a  word  found 
only  in  the  dictionary  of  fools,"  is  the  obvious  origin  of  Bulwer-Lytton's 
famous  lines  in  *'  Richelieu"  (Act  ii.,  Sc.  2) : 

In  the  lexicon  of  youth  which  fate  reserves 
For  a  bright  manhood,  there  is  no  such  word 
As  fail. 

The  su|)erior  judgment  of  the  multitude  has  once  more  been  evidenced  in 
the  persistent  misquotation,  "  In  the  bright  lexicon  of  youth  tnere  is  no  such 
word  as  fail,"  which  is  good  prose  substituted  for  bad  verse. 

After  all,  what  are  all  the  above  quotations  but  more  or  less  splendid  para- 
phrases of  the  old  saw,  **  Nothing  is  impossible  to  a  willing  heart"  ?  This  may 
be  found  in  Hey  wood. 

ImpromptUB.  Litera  scripta  manet^  but  bons  mots  are  creatures  of  an 
hour,  soon  sinking  into  oblivion,  to  be  born  again,  by  a  species  of  metempsy- 
chosis,  under  a  different  form  and  another  parentage.  Readiness,  originality, 
are  the  rarest  gifts  of  the  gods.  "The  impromptu  is  precisely  the  touchstone 
of  all  wit,"  said  Moli^re,  truly  enough.  "  There  is  nothing  so  unready  as  the 
readiness  of  wit,"  repeats  that  "  Frenchman  par  excellences^''  as  Voltaire  called 
him,  Comte  de  Rivarol.  The  man  whose  happy  thoughts  all  come  on  the 
stairs  is  a  proverbial  figure.  If  ready  wit  is  so  exceedingly  rare,  the  ability  to 
improvise  songs,  to  extemporize  in  verse,  is  as  rare,  if  not  still  rarer.  The  very 
small  number  of  genuine  instances  that  have  been  preserved  testify  to  this. 
A  very  few  pages  would  suflice  to  print  all  the  well-authenticated  examples  in 
the  language.     It  will  not  do  to  judge  most  of  them  by  any  very  high  literary 
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standard  :  such  a  proceeding  would  be  as  foolish,  and  as  fatal,  as  to  analyze  a 
joke.  It  is  their  spontaneity  which  tells  :  thoroughly  to  appreciate  one  must 
approach  them  with  a  predisposition  to  be  surprised  or  amused,  and  in  a  mood 
not  too  critical ;  the  moment  and  the  occasion  that  gave  them  life  and  point 
must,  if  possible,  be  recalled,  and  the  scene  and  circumstance  in  which  they 
originated  re-enacted  in  the  imagination.  You  must  hear  the  hum  of  conver- 
sation at  Miss  Reynolds's  (**  Renny  dear's")  tea,  when,  suddenly,  Dr.  Johnson's 
sonorous  **  To  be  sure,  sir,"  attracts  all  ears,  or  imagine  you  are  at  a  jovial 
reunion  of  sparks  in  the  early  years  of  the  century,  and,  midst  the  clinking 
of  glasses  and  roars  of  laughter.  Hook,  at  the  piano,  is  pouring  forth  his 
delicious  nonsense. 

If  many  are  here  included  of  no  very  high  merit,  the  answer  is,  that  this  is 
not  a  collection  of  elegant  extracts,  but  of  impromptus,  and  that  a  too  rig;or- 
ous  critique  would  have  attenuated  to  vacuity  an  already  sufficiently  limited 
class  of  literary  curiosities.  There  are,  indeed,  quite  a  number  of  very  clever 
alleged  impromptus  floating  among  the  drift-wood  of  literature,  but  they  are 
mostly  without  sufficient  voucher  of  genuineness.  The  remark  of  De  Quincey 
applies  with  peculiar  force  to  this^jf«/r,  that  "Universally  it  may  be  received 
as  a  rule,  that  when  an  anecdote  involves  a  stineing  repartee,  a  collision  of 
ideas  fancifully  and  brilliantly  relating  to  each  other  by  resemblance  or  con- 
trast, then  you  may  challenge  it  as  false." 

The  fathers  of  these  supposed  sun-bursts  of  smartness  are  usually  desig- 
nated by  some  indefinite  phrase,  as,  "a  celebrated  Irish  wit,"  or  **a  clerical 
gentleman  in  Blankshire,"  et  caUris  paribus.  The  first  of  these  great  un- 
knowns  is  responsible  for  the  following.  During  a  discussion  at  a  dinner- 
party. Lord  E ,  who,  much  better  than  he  deserved,  was  blessed  with  a 

beautiful  and  accomplished  wife,  dropped  the  remark  that  **a  wife  was  only 
a  tin  canister  tied  to  one's  tail.**  Here  was  the  "  Irish  wit's'*  opportunity ;  he 
seized  it,  and,  hastily  scribbling  something  on  a  scrap  of  paper,  presented 
it  to  the  mortified  wife  of  his  foolish  lordship.  The  truthful  eye-witness  that 
invented  this  story  forgets  to  say  that  the  wit  was  rewarded  by  the  lady's  most 
grateful  smile  when  she  read  this : 

Lord  E ,  at  woman  presuming  to  rail. 

Calls  a  wife  a  "  tin  cani&ter"  tiedto  one's  tail ; 

And  poor  Lady  Anne,  while  the  subject  be  carries  on. 

Seems  hurt  at  his  lordship's  d^rading  comparison. 

But  wherefore  degrading  ?    Considered  ariffht, 
A  caxixsxex's^oiuked^  and  useful^  and  bright  ; 
And  should  any  dirt  its  white  purity  hide. 
That's  the  fault  of  y^xtfuppy  to  whom  it  is  tied  ! 

'"o  the  category  of  invented  impromptus  probably  also  belongs  that  of  the 
two  scholastics  who  had  frequent  disputes  on  the  divinity  of  Christ  Chancing 
to  meet  in  a  convivial  company,  one  of  them  wrote  the  following  lines,  and, 
with  assumed  severity,  handed  them  to  the  other : 

Tu  Judae  similis  Dominumque  Deumque  negasti ; 
Dissimilis  Judas  est  tibi — poenituit. 

("  You,  Judas-like,  your  Lord  and  God  denied ; 
Judas,  unlike  to  you,  repentant  sighed.") 

Whereupon  the  "  heretic"  retorted, — 

Tu  simul  et  similis  Juda:,  tu  dissimilisque ; 
Judx  iterum  similis  sb,  laqueumque  petas. 

("  You  are  like  Judas,  yet  unlike  that  elf; 

Once  more  like  Judas  be,  and  hang  yourself.") 

The  same  must  in  all  likelihood  be  said  of  this  next,  which  involves,  however, 
a  very  good  pun.     A  clergyman  of  Hartford,  having  opened  the  session  of 
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the  Connecticut  House  of  Representatives  by  a  prayer,  was  requested  by  the 
Speaker  to  remain  seated  by  him  durine  the  sitting.  At  the  time  the  State 
of  Connecticut  had  no  general  law  of  divorce,  and  to  obtain  annulment  of 
the  bonds  of  matrimony  it  was  necessary  for  the  parties  to  make  application 
to  the  legislature.  The  clerical  gentleman,  having  witnessed  an  instance  of 
this  process  of  legislative  unmarrying,  wrote  and  handed  the  following  to  the 
Speaker : 

For  cutting  all  connections  famed 
Connect-i-cut  is  fairly  named ; 
I  twain  connect  in  one,  but  you 
Cut  those  whom  I  connect  in  two : 
Each  legislator  seems  to  say, 
"  What  you  connect  I  cut  away." 

All  that  history  records  of  the  following  is  that  it  was  written  on  the  window 
of  an  inn  at  Huddersfield  : 

"  The  queen  is  with  us,"  Whigs  exulting  say, 
"  For  when  she  found  us  in.  she  let  us  stay. 
It  mav  be  so :  but  give  me  leave  to  doubt 
How  long  she'll  keep  you  when  she  finds  you  out. 

And  the  following  is  said  to  have  been  dashed  off  in  a  court- room  by  a  flippant 

young  barrister  while  the  tedious  and  ruddy-faced  Serjeant  C ,  bewigged 

and  clothed  in  purple  gown,  was  making  an  interminable  argument: 

The  Serjeant  pleads  with  face  on  fire. 

And  all  the  court  may  rue  it ; 
His  purple  garment  comes  from  Tyre, 

His  arguments  go  to  it. 

It  is  the  generally-accepted  theory  that  the  earlier  poets,  the  Ilomeridae, 
the  Bards,  Skalds,  Troubadours,  Jongleurs,  Minnesingers,  or  whatever  other 
names  they  go  by,  were  mostly  extern porizers  and  their  songs  improvisations. 
If  true,  then  in  one  respect  at  least  the  human  intellect  has  degenerated. 
The  gentlemen  that  write  with  ease,  and  write  well,  are,  according  to  the  best 
authorities,  a  literary  myth.  To  prove  the  popular  theory  incorrect  is  as  diffi- 
cult as  it  is  proverbially  hard  to  prove  a  negative,  and  practically  the  whole 
question  reduces  itseu  to  a  balancing  of  probabilities.  The  folk-Ioristic 
ballad  is  the  product  of  generation  upon  generation  of  accretion  and  polish. 
Of  the  true  genesis  of  the  most  ancient  poetry  extant  we  have  plenty  of 
theory  and  correspondingly  little  historic  fact.  Of  the  well-authenticated 
examples  of  extemporizing  the  most  notable  are  probably  the  Italian,  par- 
ticularly  the  Florentine,  improvvisatori.  These  dainty  rhymers,  who  never 
would  permit  their  songs  to  be  written  down, — **  cosi  se  perderebbe  la  poca 
gloria," — makine  the  Italian  summer  nights  melodious  with  the  tinkle  of  the 
guitar,  flourished  down  to  nearly  modern  times.  Their  themes,  however,  were 
extremely  limited.  Their  most  common  subjects  were  the  commendation  of 
their  several  mistresses,  or  the  contending  of  two  swains  for  the  same  maiden, 
or  a  debate  which  was  the  best  poet,  after  the  manner  of  eclogues  ;  indeed,  they 
put  one  in  mind  of  Virgil's  third,  fifth,  and  seventh  eclogues,  where  the  shep- 
herds contend  in  alternate  verse  ;  and  Virgil's  shepherds  seem  sometimes  to 
be  tied  down  by  the  thoughts  in  the  preceding  stanza,  just  as  these  Tuscan 
extempore  poets  were  by  the  rhyme  of  the  one  who  had  immediately  preceded. 
The  immediate  influence  of  these  canzonari  on  English  literature  is  beautifully 
portrayed  in  the  idyllic  picture  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  himself  as  painted 
by  Edmund  Spenser,  when  the  two  were  neighbors  and  visitors  on  their  Irish 
estates.     He  sings  of  their  song-contests,  when 

He  sitting  me  beside  in  that  same  shade 

ProvokM  me  to  play  some  pleasant  fit : 
And  when  he  heara  the  music  which  I  made. 

He  found  himself  full  greatly  pleased  at  it. 
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Yet  aemuline,  my  pipe  he  took  in  bond, — 

My  pipe,  oefore  that  xmuled  of  many, — 
And  pfay'd  thereon  ^for  well  that  skill  he  cond), 

Himself  as  skilful  in  that  art  as  any. 

He  pip'd,  I  sung  :  and  when  he  sung  I  pip'd : 
By  change  of  turns  each  making  other  merry : 

Neither  envying  other,  nor  envied  ; 
So  piped  we,  until  we  both  were  weary. 

Some  of  the  feats,  however,  of  the  improvvisatori  are  astonishing  enough. 
"When  I  was  at  Florence,  at  our  resident's  Mr.  C,"  writes  Spcncc,  "I  first 
thought  it  impossible  for  them  to  go  on  so  readily  as  they  did  without  having 
arranged  things  beforehand.  He  said  it  amazed  everylx)dy  at  first ;  that  he 
had  no  doubt  it  was  all  fair,  and  desired  me,  to  be  satisfied  of  it,  to  give  them 
some  subject  mvself,  as  much  out  of  the  way  as  I  could  think  of.  As  he  in- 
sisted, I  offered  a  subject  on  which  they  could  not  be  well  prepared.  It  was 
but  a  day  or  two  before  that  a  band  of  musicians  and  actors  set  out  from 
Florence  to  introduce  operas  for  the  first  time  at  the  Empress  of  Russia's 
court  This  advance  of  music,  and  that  sort  of  dramatic  poetry  which  the 
Italians  at  present  look  upon  as  the  most  capital  parts  of  what  they  call  virik^ 
so  much  farther  north,  was  the  subject  I  offered  them.  They  shook  their 
heads  a  little,  and  said  it  was  a  very  difiicult  one.  However,  in  two  or  three 
minutes*  time  one  of  them  began  with  his  octave  upon  it ;  another  answered 
him  immediately,  and  they  went  on  for  five  or  six  stanzas,  alternately,  without 
any  pause,  except  that  very  short  one  which  is  allowed  them  by  givmg  off  of 
the  tune  on  the  guitar  at  the  end  of  each  stanza.  They  always  improvise  to 
music**  It  is  a  pity  that  the  relator  did  not  preserve  a  record  of  this  contest ; 
it  would  have  proved  a  veritable  curiosity.  Something  in  this  line  were  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Signora  Taddi  in  1824  at  Naples  and  elsewhere  of  her 
wonderful  power  of  improvising  lyric  poetry  and  melody  at  the  same  time. 
She  would  not  only  adopt  whatever  stories  or  incidents  might  be  suggested 
as  her  subjects,  but  would  utter  her  improvisations  in  any  metre  prescribed 
and  fit  her  words  to  music  the  time  or  measure  of  which  should  be  dictated 
at  the  moment 

Returning  to  England  and  Raleigh,  the  story  is  about  as  well  authenticated 
as  any  of  the  details  of  his  career,  that  when  a  young  adventurer,  seeking  the 
queen*s  favor,  he  wrote  on  a  window  which  she  must  pass  the  line, — 

Fain  would  1  climb,  yet  fear  I  to  fall, 

which  catching  her  eye,  Elizabeth  immediately  completed  the  couplet  by  add- 

ing,— 

If  thy  heart  fails  thee,  climb  not  at  all. 

Other  prompt  rejoinders  are  attributed  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  When  asked  by 
a  priest  whether  she  allowed  the  real  presence  in  the  sacrament  of  the  L(  rd*s 
Supper,  she  adroitly  replied, — 

Christ  was  the  word  that  spake  it ; 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it ; 
And  what  that  word  did  make  it. 
That  1  believe  and  uke  it. 

Even  more  clever  was  her  reply,  and  in  a  Latin  hexameter  too,  to  the  inso- 
lent message  of  Philip  H.,  delivered  by  the  Spanish  ambassador  in  these 
lines: 

Te,  veto,  ne  pergas  bello  defendere  Belgas ; 

8 USB  Dracus  eripuit,  nunc  restituantur,  oportet ; 
uas  pater  evertit,  jubeo  te  condere  cellas ; 
Religio  papae  fac  restituatur  ad  unguem. 

She  instantly  answered, — 

Ad  Graecas,  bone  rex,  fiant  mandata,  calendaa. 
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Much  more  doubtful  is  the  tradition  which,  without  suEBcient  reason,  seek* 
to  futeti  on  Shakespeare  (he  epitaph  on  a  rich  usurer,  one  Combe,  said  to 
have  been  eitemporiied  by  the  poet  in  a  tavern  at  Stratford ; 

Ten  in  1  hundnd  ihc  dtvil  allows, 

ir  any  uL<  who  iiE>  in  ihli  loaibc, 
•'  Hob,-  quoih  Iht  deWI,  ■■  'lii  my  Joho-O-Combe." 
Another  version,  which  at  least  gives  (he  jest  more  point,  is  that  John 
Combe  was  a  rich  Stratford  bui^ess  and  intimate  friend  of  Shakespeare. 
Durii^  a  discourse,  not  unaccompanied,  we  may  imagine,  with  a  discussion 
of  beer,  Mr.  Moneybags  remarked  to  the  poet  that  in  all  likelihood  he  would 
write  his  epitaph,  and  if  he  postponed  it  until  it  was  actually  needed  the 
interlocutor  would  never  see  it ;  therefore  he  would  have  him  compose  it, 
whatever  it  was,  at  once.  With  a  laugh  Shakespeare  immediately  complied 
by  reciting  this  veisc  : 


memory  of  '^\Ajtu-d'itirit  that  Combe  left  the  poet  a  legacy  of  five  pounds  i 
Only  [ess  apocryphal  than  the  foregoing  is  that  ascribed  to  Ben  Jonson. 
It  appears  that  "  rare  Ben"  had  been  invited  to  a  conviviality  at  the  Falcon 
Tavern.  At  the  time  he  was  heavily  in  debt  at  the  hostelry.  Mine  host's 
heart  softening,  he  offered  to  accept  payment  in  the  poet's  own  coin, — to  wil, 
he  would  wipe  out  the  score  if  he  would  instanter  compose  a  rhyme  in  which 
he  would  tell  what  God  and  the  devil,  what  the  world  and  mine  host  himself^ 
would  be  most  pleased  with :  to  which  the  poet  promptly  responded, — 

God  ii  bcU  pIcAud  vhca  men  fbrtakc  their  lio  ; 
l^he  <Uvil  u  bett  pleated  when  they  pcriiH  thcrdn ; 

And  ^'n'bw  pltiiKd  whrn  I  iop^t"  mfnt,    *™ ' 

;icat  and  advancing  into  the  historical  ages  of  Ihe 
ked  by  way  of  preface  that,  the  sponlaneousness 
.  omplua  ate  in  all  other  respects  a  most  hetero- 
geneous lot.  They  asiiume  every  imaginable  form,  and  their  contents  may  be 
a  parody  or  a  polemic,  a  clever  thought  e  pi  grammatically  expressed,  a  bit 
of  drollery,  grolesquerie,  or  persiflage.  The  object  is  generally  to  elicit  an 
approbatory  smile  or  to  raise  a  laugh, 

A  very  effective  impromptu  was  that  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset  The  duke, 
John  Drydcn,  Bolingbroke,  and  Chesler6eld  were  in  the  habil  of  spending 
their  evenings  together.  On  one  occasion  it  was  proposed  that  the  three 
aristocrats  should  each  write  a  something  and  place  it  under  the  candlestick, 
and  that  Dryden  (who  was  at  that  period  in  very  indifferent  circum stances) 
should  dcteimine  who  had  written  the  6esl  thing.  No  sooner  proposed  than 
agreed  to.  The  scrutiny  commenced,  judgment  was  given.  "My  lords," 
said  Dryden,  addressing  Bolingbroke  and  Chesterfield,  "you  each  of  you 
have  proved  your  wit.  but  I  am  sure  you  will,  nevertheless,  agree  with  me 
that  bis  Grace  the  Duke  of  Dorset  has  excelled ;  pray  attend,  my  lords :  '  I 

Somise  to  pay  to  JbAii  Drydin,  Eiq.,  on   demand.  One  Hundred  Pound!. — 
ORSET.'"     It  scarcely  need  be  observed  that  the  noble  wits  subsaibed  to 
the  Judgment. 

Not  a  irtiil  less  elective,  however,  was  the  well-timed  speech  by  a  me- 
chanic. At  Ihe  lime  when  Sir  Richard  Steele  was  preparing  his  great  room  in 
"  York  Building"  for  public  orations,  he  happened  to  be  considerably  behind- 


>» 
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hand  in  his  payments  to  the  workmen  ;  and  coming  one  day  among  them  to 
see  what  progress  had  been  made,  he  ordered  the  carpenter  to  get  into  the 
rostrum  and  make  a  speech,  that  he  might  observe  how  it  could  be  heard. 
The  fellow  mounted,  and,  scratching  his  poll,  told  Sir  Richard  that  he  knew 
not  what  to  say,  for  he  was  no  orator.  **  Oh,"  cried  the  knight, "  no  matter  for 
that ;  speak  anything  that  comes  uppermost,"  "  Why,  then,  Sir  Richard," 
says  the  fellow,  "here  have  we  been  working  for  your  honor  these  six  months 
and  cannot 
"  Very 
quite  enou 
much  admire  your  subject 

The  following  lines  are  sometimes  claimed  for  Jane  Brereton,  but  are  more 
generally  ascribed  as  an  impromptu  to  Lord  Chesterfield.  When  he  saw 
Beau  Nash's  full-length  picture  flanked  to  right  and  to  left  by  the  busts  of 
Newton  and  Pope,  he  exclaimed, — 

The  picture  placed  the  busts  between 

Adds  to  the  thought  much  strength : 
Wisdom  and  Wit  are  little  seen, 

But  Folly's  at  full  length. 

This  suggests  one  of  the  best-known  mots  of  William  R.  Travers.     In  the 

palmy  days  of  the  Fiske- Gould  partnership  the  steamboat  Mary  Powell  had 

been  completely  refitted  and  furnished,  and  a  party  of  gentlemen  were  invited 

by  the  owners  to  inspect  her  appointments,  among  them  Mr.  Travers.     The 

saloon  of  the  vessel  had  been  decorated  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and  two 

life-size  oil-paintings  of  the  owners,  Fiske  and  Gould,  hung  up,  one  on  each 

side.     In  the  midst  of  the  hum  of  admiration  from  the  guests,  the  portraits 

attracting  particular  attention,  "Very  fine,"  cried  Travers,  "you  on  one  side 

and  Gould  on  the  other,  but  where  is  our  Lord  ?" 

Even  the  sober  dons  sometimes  are  infected.     Shortly  after  the  tumult  at 

the  University  of  Oxford  had  been  quelled,  on  which  occasion  troops  bad  io 

be  called  in.  King  George  L  sent  to  the  University  of  Cambridge  a  present 

of  books,  which  circumstance  induced  Dr.  Grapp,  of  Tory  Oxford,  to  write 

this  epigram : 

Our  royal  master  saw  with  heedful  eyes 

The  wants  of  his  two  Universities : 

Troops  he  to  Oxford  sent,  as  knowing  why 

That  learned  body  wanted  loyalty ; 

But  books  to  Cambridge  gave,  as  well  discerning 

That  that  right  loyal  lx>dy  wanted  learning. 

To  this  slur  Sir  William  Thompson  retorted  with  this  very  cleyer  improv- 
isation : 

The  kin^  to  Oxford  sent  a  troop  of  horse. 
For  Tones  know  no  argument  out  force ; 
With  equal  care  to  Cambridge  books  he  sent. 
For  Whigs  allow  no  force  but  argument. 

The  following  is  credited  to  the  poet  Praed,  who,  while  a  member  in  Parlia- 
ment and  observing  the  Speaker  asleep,  wrote  and  passed  up  this  squib : 

Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker !  Harvey  will  soon 
Move  to  abolish  the  sun  and  the  moon ; 
Hume  will,  no  doubt,  be  taking  the  sense 
Of  the  House  on  a  question  of  sixteen  pence ; 
Statesmen  will  howl,  and  patriots  will  bray,— 
Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  sleep  while  you  may. 

When  Burke  had  concluded  his  exceedingly  bitter  speech  against  Warren 
Hastings,  the  latter,  it  is  asserted  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Evans,  his  private 
secretary,  promptly  penned  and  handed  around  these  lines : 
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louse  for  him,"  he  retorted  with  the  si 

Tlmt  >he  c«r«  nol  Tor  me  "  Ihree  tkint  of  1  tome." 
Since  •rDDiea  wiU  uUi  of  what  rmtu  >'-  Ihtir  kiad. 

A  very  elegant  imprompta  is  that  of  Dr.  Young,  the  author  of  the  "  Night 
Thoughts."  Walking  in  his  garden  at  Welwyn  with  two  ladies,  one  of  whom 
afterwards  became  his  wife,  a  visitor  was  announced.  "  Tell  him,"  said  the 
doctor  to  the  servant,  "  I  am  too  well  engaged  to  change  my  situation."  The 
ladies,  however,  declared  that  this  wouliTnot  do,  and,  as  the  visitor  was  a  dis- 
tinguished gentleman,  begged  their  host  by  all  means  to  go  in  ;  finally,  the 
doctor  remaining  obdurate,  they  grasped  him  each  by  an  arm,  and  gently  but 
firmly  led  and  thrust  him  out  of  the  garden.  Finding  himself  worsted,  the 
doctor  succumbed  with  a  grandiloquent  bow,  and,  iayuig  his  hand  upon  his 
beait,  declaimed  in  his  impressive  and  expressive   manner  these  extempore 


One  of  the  neatest  impromptus  is  another  of  Young's.  Seated  at  a  table 
after  dinner,  in  company  with  a  number  of  gem  d'afril,  he  borrowed  Lord 
Chesterfield's  diamond-mounted  pencil,  and  with  the  diamond  scratched  Upon 


The  nearness  of  genius  to  madness  is  again  illustrated  by  the  retort  of 
poor  Nat  Lee,  when  Sir  Roger  L'Estiange  came  to  visit  him  in  the  mad-house. 
Shocked  by  the  appearance  of  his  friend,  the  visitor  could  not  suppress  an 
expression  of  soliiiilude  for  the  sad  alteration.  The  ear  of  the  lunatic  over- 
heard the  remark,  and  his  quick  eye  caught  the  change  of  expression  in  the 
face  of  the  visitor.     In  a  flash  he  rclorled,— 

it^iunic  Le^^t^d^DulreJini  U->tn>Pge. 

^  sense,  the  dread  of  the  fool 
ite,  whose  conversation  was  as 
ic  and  labored,  had  the  truly  Tuscan 
n  ever  lived  of  whose  sayings  and  doings  the 
world  has  nearly  so  accurate  a  report,  and  the  examples  of  his  aptness  m  this 


Johnson  was  discoursing  with  Boswell  on  a  certain  writer  of  ]ioetry.  "  He 
has  taken  to  an  odd  mode,"  said  Dr.  Johnson.  "  For  example,  he'd  write 
thus: 

Hermit  hour.  In  nlenm  cell, 

WuriDt  out  llle'i  exnifig  gny. 
Now,  gray  evening  is  common  enough ;  but  evening  gray  he'd  think  finer.— 
Stay,  shall  we  make  out  the  stanza?— 
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Hermit  boar,  h  h 


ring  oul  life',  evminj  mj  ; 
Jiy  boutm,  UEfl.  Moa  ulL 

t  u  bUnr  and  wbich  Ih>  nyT 


WhuubUnr  I 

Where  U  bliss?  would  have  been  better."     Boswell  coDlinnes :  "He  then 
added  a  ludicrous  stanza,  but  would  not  repeat  it,  lest  I  should  take  it  down. 
It  was  somewhat  as  follows  ;  the  last  litie  I  am  sure  I  Temember  : 
WliUe  1  thiu  criH 


ligh'd 


'      BiBwiiu.:  ^i,Ui.in(cd.cir  lUtkbiKkHill). 
Mrs.  Piozzi  relates  a  number  of  instances  in  her  "Anecdotes  of  Johnson." 
Thus,  he  came  to  ber  one  day  and  handed  her  a  paper  on  which  he  bad  writ- 
ten  a  few  lines,  provoked,  it  was  believed,  hf  a  volume  of  puems  publisbed  bj 
Thomas  Warton  :  ~  Clever  fellow,  and  I  like  hiin  well  enough,"  he  said. 
Vp'boTfoe'a  I  tuns  my  ww, 

Uncoulh  word«  in  dUafrmy, 

Trick'd  ia  unique  niff  ■od  boBBS, 

Ode,  and  de^,  ind  toniKt. 
On  the  nmrning  of  her  thirty-Gfth  iHrthday,  Mrs.  Piozd  having  playfiilly 
remarked,  "  Nobody  sends  me  verses  now,  because  I  am  five-and -thirty ;  yet 
Stella  was  fed  with  them  till  forty-six,"  without  a  stammer  or  hesitation,  and, 
as  the  lady  says,  certainly  without  any  notion  or  inieniion  of  doing  such  a 
thing,  half  a  moment  previously,  he  burst  out, — 
'■  Oft  in  dues,  ys  ilin. 

Wefncomeiotliirty-ave; 

LoDg  Day  bens  yean  arrivv, 


O'er  Ihe  bouodi  of  Ihiny-Avc. 

Hif  h  (D  floar.  and  deep  ^  dive. 

Nature  giv«  at  tfainy-live. 

Iddiea,  «ock  and  tend  your  hjve, 

THfleualallliiilyUve^ 

For,  howc'et  wt  boatl  and  «ive. 

Life  declinei  frtiin  Ihinv-Gve. 

Mu«  begin  by  iC^y-live : 

Muu  iDDk  on  Thnle  al  thiny-fire. 

And  now,"  said  be,  ^  the  lady  took  down  the  verses,  "you  may  see  what 
it  is  to  come  to  a  diction ary-maker  ;  fou  may  observe  that  the  rhymes  run  in 
alphabetical  order  exactly."  One  day  when  he  called  on  Mrs.  Pioui  her 
daughter  was  consulting  with  a  friend  about  a  new  gown  and  dressed  hat  she 
thought  of  wearing  to  an  assembly.  While  she  hoped  be  was  not  listening  to 
their  conversation,  he  broke  out  gayly, — 
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He  was  most  happv  in  extemporUing  translations,  often  finding  odd  and 
tudicrous  parallels.  Wben  a  translation  of  a  Tamous  baliad,  beginning  "  Kio 
Verde,  Rio  Verde,"  was  commended  to  him,  "  I  could  do  it  better  niyseK," 
he  said,  "  as  thus : 

Gluty  wiLter,  glouy  viter, 

Ckieft  conTused  In  mutual  ilaughi«r, 


K  or  two  in  a  good  humor. 


'Sbouldyoulikeit  in  English?'  said  he,  'thus 


As  an  instance  of  caricature  imitalion  might  be  quoted  the  one  given  \tf 
Mrs.  Piozii,  who  says  that  one  day  when  some  one  was  praising  these  verses 
by  Lope  de  Vega, — 

Vc^'uni  mugcr  Knmiw': 
O  eJ  de  Aicn  ivaxUEnce. 

:  than  be  thought  they  deserved.  Dr.  Johnson  observed*  with  some 
lalion  "that  they  were  founded  on  a  trivial  conceit,  and  that  conceit  ill 
explained  and  ill  expressed.  The  lady,  we  all  know,  does  not  conquer  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  lion  does.  Tis  a  mere  play  on  words,  and  you  might  as 
well  say  that 

Civ  Dol  when  hi.  father  did, 
'Til  ■  proaf  lh(i  he  uould  rather 
Have  ■  tumip  tluu  a  ruber." 

This  readiness  of  finding  a  parallel,  or  making  one,  was  perpetually  shown  in 
the  course  of  his  conversation.  When  the  French  verses  of  a  certain  panto- 
■nime  were  quoted  to  hiro, — 


■lundra  come  down  froni  the  iky, 
:  sort  with  which  he  answered  a  c 
tragedy  which  was  being  read  : 


°""""°"""'""m°M=d'.™ 


TViiw  d.  n. , 


These  pretiv  r.,f  ^^  '^''''i^^'^ 

t|^  nay  H»c  my  Id 


Thb  extempore  deli, 


•^ng  nU     r°*  "^  ■" 

"'°"  of  a  point  of  a< 
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As  with  my  hat  upon  my  head 

I  walked  along  the  Strand, 
I  there  did  meet  another  man 

With  his  hat  in  his  hand." 

See  BoswBLL,  Lt/e^  voL  ii.  p.  136  (ed.  of  Birkbeck  Hill). 

"  Or,  to  make  such  {>oetry  subservient  to  my  immediate  use,"  he  continued, 
turning  to  Miss  Reynolds, — 

"  I  therefore  pray  thee,  Renny  dear. 
That  thou  wilt  give  to  me. 
With  cream  and  sugar  softened  well. 
Another  cup  of  tea. 

"  Nor  fear  that  I,  my  eentle  maid. 
Shall  long  detain  the  cup. 
When  once  unto  the  bottom  I 
Have  drunk  the  liquor  up. 

"  Yet  hear,  alas  I  this  mournful  truth. 
Nor  hear  it  with  a  frown : 
Thou  canst  not  make  the  tea  as  fast 
As  I  can  gulp  it  down." 

Murray's  yohMsoniana^  p.  175. 


•f 


Have  you  heard  Johnson's  criticism  on  Percy's  ballads  ?"  asked  a  friend  of 
Garrick  the  next  morning.  **  It  is  all  over  town,"  replied  the  latter.  On  still 
another  occasion,  at  Streatham,  he  caricatured  this  legendary  ballad  poetry : 

The  tender  infant,  meek  and  mild. 

Fell  down  upon  the  stone ; 
The  nurse  took  up  the  squealing  child. 

But  still  the  child  squeal'd  on. 

Piozzi:  Afucdotes. 

William  Cowper  was  noted  for  his  facility  in  extemporizing.     A  party  of 

Sentlemen,  with  Cowper  among  them,  were  assembled  at  the  house  of  Lord 
tacclesfield,  when  one  proposed  that  a  number  of  slips  each  with  an  uncom- 
plimentary device  be  drawn  by  lot,  and  the  poet  challenged  to  turn  each  into  a 
compliment  on  the  gentleman  who  had  drawn  it  Agreed  and  done,  and  here 
is  the  result : 

Vanity. — Drawn  by  Lord  Macclesfield. 

Be  vain,  my  lord,  you  have  a  ri^ht ; 
For  who,  like  you,  can  boast  this  night 
A  group  assembled  in  one  place 
Fraught  with  such  beauty,  wit,  and  grace  ? 

inuntibUity. — Mr.  Marsham. 

Insensible  can  Marsham  be  ? 
Yes,  and  no  fault,  you  must  agree ; 
His  heart  his  virtue  only  warms. 
Insensible  to  vice's  charms. 

Jnconstaney. — Mr.  Adams. 

Inconstancy  there  is  no  harm  in 
In  Adams,  where  it  looks  so  charming ; 
Who  wavers,  as  he  well  may  boast. 
Which  virtue  he  shall  follow  most. 

Impndtnct. — Mr.  St.  John. 

St.  John,  your  vice  you  can't  disown : 
For  in  this  age  'tis  too  well  known 
That  impudent  that  man  must  be 
Who  dares  from  folly  to  be  free. 

hUemperanct. — Mr.  Gerard. 

Intemperance  implies  excess : 
Changed  though  the  name,  the  fault's  not  less : 
Yet  blush  not,  Gerard,  there's  no  need, — 
In  all  that's  worthy  you  exceed. 
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A  Blank  was  drawn  by  Mr.  L^ge. 

If  she  a  blank  for  Legge  designed. 
Sure  Fortune  is  no  longer  blind ; 
For  we  shall  fill  the  paper  given 
With  every  virtue  under  heaven. 

Cowardice. — General  Caillard. 

Most  soldiers  cowardice  disclaim. 
But  Caillard  owns  it  without  shame : 
Bold  in  whate'er  to  arms  belong. 
He  wants  the  courage  to  do  wrong. 

Canning,  being  challenged  to  find  a  rhyme  on  Juliana,  immediately  pro- 
duced this : 

Walking  in  the  shady  grove 

With  my  Juliana, 
For  lozenges  I  gave  my  love 

Ipecacuanha. 

Ipecacuanha  lozenges,  however,  were  unknown  at  the  time,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance makes  the  story  doubtful.  The  same  may  be  said  of  one  attributed 
to  Goldsmith.  He  was  put  into  the  hands  of  a  dancine-master,  for  whom  the 
awkward,  ugly,  pockmarked  lad  was  a  butt  of  ridicule  ;  he  made  all  manner  of 
fun  of  him,  and  called  him  his  little  Msop.  Goldsmith,  nettled  by  the  jest, 
stopped  short  in  his  hornpipe,  and  cried, — 

Our  herald  hath  proclaimed  this  saying : 
See  iflsop  dancing  and  his  monkey  playing. 

The  repartee  which  was  thought  wonderful  in  a  boy  of  seven  ^ears  becomes 
still  more  so  when  it  is  remembered  that  in  after-years  Garrick,  in  his  dis- 
tich on  Goldsmith,  describes  his  conversation  to  be  "  like  that  of  poor  Poll.** 
The  story  of  Burns's  alleged  improvised  diatribe  against  Andrew  Horner  is 
probably  culled  from  the  Book  of  Ananias.  Burns*s  power  of  extemporizing 
was  magnificent,  and  there  is  no  need  of  going  outside  of  his  acknowledgeii 
writings  for  brilliant  examples.  As  they  are  easilv  accessible,  only  a  few  of  the 
brightest  and  lightest  and  most  spontaneous  will  be  given.  Those  who  want 
to  see  Burns  angry  should  read  the  following,  and  then  compare  it  with  the 
Andrew  Horner  fit  Surely  here  are  invective  and  rage,  but  with  none  of  the 
scurrility  which  makes  the  other  unreadable.  The  lines  were  written  by  the 
indignant  poet  on  a  window  of  the  tavern  at  Inverary,  when  he  was  smarting 
under  the  sting  of  an  imaginary  slight : 

Whoe'er  he  be  that  sojourns  here, 

I  pity  much  his  case. 
Unless  he  come  to  wait  upon 

The  Lord  their  God,  his  Grace. 

There's  naething  here  but  Highland  pride 

And  Highland  scab  and  hunger : 
If  Providence  has  sent  me  here, 

'Twas  surely  in  his  anger. 

Here  is  the  poem  on  Andrew  Horner  : 

In  seventeen  hundred  an'  forty-nine, 
Satan  took  stuff  to  mak'  a  swine. 

And  cuist  it  in  a  comer ; 
But  wilily  he  changed  bis  plan. 
Shaped  it  to  sometning  like  a  man, 

And  ca'd  it  Andrew  Homer. 

The  following  is  not  printed  in  his  works,  but  is  generally  credited  to  him, 
and  certainly  has  much  of  his  native  archness.  At  a  kirk  the  preacher  was 
hurling  denunciation  at  sinners,  and  painting  in  lurid  colors — quoting,  after  the 
Scotch  fashion,  many  texts — the  pains  and  terrors  of  eternal  damnation.  A 
beautiful  girl  who  was  sitting  in  a  pew  before  him  was  becoming  greatly 
agitated,  noting  which,  the  poet  took  her  Bible  and  wrote  on  its  fiy-lea^ — 
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Fair  maid,  you  need  not  take  the  hint. 

Nor  idle  texts  punue : 
'Twas  only  sinners  that  he  meant. 

Not  angels  such  as  you. 

The  following  lines  were  written  under  the  portrait  of  the  celebrated  Miss 
Burns  on  the  poet's  first  visit  to  Edinburgh.  The  lady  was  more  notorious 
than  reputable : 

Cease,  ve  prudes,  your  envious  railing. 

Lovely  Bums  has  charms — confess ! 
True  it  is,  she  has  one  failing, — 

Had  a  woman  ever  less  ? 

The  following  was  extemporized  in  the  Court  of  Sessions  : 

Lord-Advocate  Campbell. 

He  clenched  his  pamphlets  in  his  fist. 

He  quoted  and  he  hinted. 
Till  in  a  declamation  mist 

His  argument  he  tint  it : 
He  gap^d  for't,  he  grapid  for't, 

He  land  it  was  awa',  man ; 
But  what  his  common  sense  came  short, 

He  eked  it  out  wi'  law,  man. 

Mr.  Erskine. 

Collected,  Harry  stood  a  wee. 

Then  open'd  out  his  arm,  man  : 
His  lordship  sat  wi'  ruefti'  e'e. 

And  eyea  the  gathering  storm,  man ; 
Like  wind-driven  hail  it  did  assail. 

Or  torrents  owre  a  linn,  man ; 
The  Bench  sae  wise  lift  up  their  eyes. 

Half  wauken'd  wi'  the  din,  man. 

On  being  requested  to  say  grace  at  the  table  of  the  Earl  of  Selkirk : 

Some  hae  meat  and  canna  eat,  « 

And  some  wad  eat  that  want  it. 
But  we  hae  meat,  and  we  can  eat, 

And  sae  the  Lord  be  thankit. 

Bushe,  the  Irish  Chief  Baron,  made  this  impromptu  verse  upon  two  agi- 
tators who  had  refused  to  fight  duels,  one  on  account  of  his  affection  for  his 
wife,  and  the  other  because  of  his  love  for  his  daughter : 

Two  heroes  of  Elrin,  abhorrent  of  slaughter. 

Improved  on  the  Hebrew  command  : 
One  honored  his  wife,  and  the  other  his  daughter. 

That  his  days  might  be  long  in  the  land. 

The  greatest,  the  very  king  among  improvisators,  however,  was  Theodore 
Hook,  although,  unhappily,  of  his  wonderful  feats  there  remain  only  the 
merest  scraps.  His  impromptu  essays,  being  for  the  most  part  hits  at  passing 
events,  have  been,  with  few  exceptions,  swept  from  the  face  of  the  literary 
globe.  The  coincidence  of  a  Boswell  and  a  Johnson  is  an  event  that  has 
happened  but  once  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

As  a  rule,  men  endowed  with  mere  conversational  talents,  howsoever  brilliant 
their  wit  and  perfect  their  success,  must  be  content,  like  actors,  whom  they  in 
a  measure  resemble,  with  the  applause  of  their  contemporaries. 

In  Hook's  case  we  must  be  content  mainly  with  the  information  that  in  the 

art,  if  art  it  may  be  called,  of  pouring  forth  extemporaneous  poetry,  music  and 

words,  rhyme  and  reason,  he  stood  alone.     Mrs.  Mathews  gives  this  account 

of  his  performances : 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  many  persons  sung,  and  Mr.  Hook,  being  in  turn  solicited, 
displayed,  to  the  delight  of  all  present,  his  wondrous  talent  in  extemporaneous  singing.  The 
company  was  numerous  and  generally  strangers  to  Mr.  Hook,  but  without  a  moment's  pre- 
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meditation  he  composed  a  verse  upon  every  person  in  the  room,  full  of  the  most  pointed  wit 
and  with  the  truest  rhymes,  unhesiutingly  gathering  into  his  subject,  as  he  rapidly  proceeded, 
in  addition  to  what  nad  passed  during  the  dinner,  every  trivial  incident  of  the  moment. 
Every  action  was  turned  to  account ;  every  circumstance,  the  look,  the  gesture,  or  any  acci- 
dental effects,  served  as  occasion  for  more  wit.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  astonished  at  this  extraor- 
dinary faculty,  and  declared  that  he  could  not  have  imagined  such'power  possible  had  he 
not  witnessea  it.  No  description,  he  said,  could  have  convinced  him  of  so  peculiar  an  instance 
of  genius,  and  he  protested  that  he  should  not  have  believed  it  to  be  an  unstudied  effort  had 
he  not  seen  proof  that  no  anticipation  could  have  been  formed  of  what  might  arise  to  furnish 
matter  and  opportunities  for  his  good-natiued  verse. 

He  was,  indeed,  not  always  equal,  and  sometimes  he  failed.  But  when  the 
call  was  well  timed  and  the  company  such  as  excited  his  ambition,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  anything  more  marvellous  than  the  felicity  he  displayed.  He 
accompanied  himself  on  the  piano-forte,  and  the  music  was  frequently,  though 
not  always,  as  new  as  the  verse.  He  usually  stuck  to  the  common  ballad- 
measures,  but  one  favorite  sport  was  a  mimic  opera,  and  then  he  seemed  to 
triumph  without  effort  over  every  variety  of  metre  and  complication  of  stanza. 
On  one  occasion  he  sang  a  song  upon  a  company  of  sixty  persons,  each  verse 
containing  an  epigram.  Sheridan  said  it  was  the  most  extraordinary  exertion 
of  the  human  intellect  he  had  ever  witnessed. 

While  it  is  true  he  was  without  rivals,  of  course  he  found  imitators.  One 
of  these  gentlemen  probably  saw  reason  to  remember  his  attempt  at  rivalry. 
Ambitious  of  distinction,  he  took  an  opportunity  of  striking  off  into  verse 
immediately  after  one  of  Hook's  happiest  efforts.  Theodore's  bright  eyes 
flashed  and  fixed  on  the  intruder,  who  soon  began  to  flounder  in  the  meshes 
of  his  stanzas,  when  he  was  put  out  of  his  misery  at  once  by  the  following 
couplet  from  the  master,  given,  however,  with  a  good-humored  smile  that 
roboed  it  of  all  offence : 

I  see,  sir,  I  see,  sir,  what  'tis  that  you're  hatching ; 
But  mocking,  you  see,  sir,  is  not  cUwayt  catching. 

One  of  the  participators  relates  the  following  occurrence  at  a  gay  young 
bachelor's  villa  near  Highgate,  when  the  other  literary  lion  was  one  of  a  very 
different  breed, — Mr.  Coleridge.  Much  claret  had  been  shed  before  the 
"ancient  mariner"  proclaimed  that  he  could  swallow  no  more  of  anything, 
unless  it  were  punch.  The  materials  were  forthwith  produced,  the  bowl  was 
planted  before  the  poet,  and,  as  he  proceeded  in  his  concoction,  Hook  un- 
bidden took  his  place  at  the  piano.  He  burst  into  a  bacchanal  of  egregious 
luxury,  every  line  of  which  had  reference  to  the  author  of  "  Lay  Sermons" 
and  the  "  Aids  to  Reflection."  The  room  was  becoming  excessively  hot  The 
first  glass  of  the  punch  was  handed  to  Hook,  who  paused  to  quaff  it,  and  then, 
exclaiming  that  he  was  stifled,  flung  his  glass  through  the  window.  Cole- 
ridge rose  with  the  aspect  of  a  benignant  patriarch,  and  demolished  another 
pane  ;  the  example  was  followed  generally, — the  window  was  a  sieve  in  an  in- 
stant ;  the  kind  host  was  farthest  from  the  mark,  and  his  goblet  made  havoc 
of  the  chandelier.  The  roar  of  laughter  was  drowned  in  Theodore's  resump- 
tion of  the  song,  and  window,  chandelier,  and  the  peculiar  shot  of  each  indi- 
vidual destroyer  had  apt,  in  many  cases  exquisitely  witty,  commemoration.  In 
walking  home  Coleridge  declared  to  the  relator  of  this  story,  in  a  most  excel- 
lent lecture  on  the  distinction  between  talent  and  genius,  that  Mr.  Hook  was 
as  true  a  genius  as  Dante. 

Among  other  things,  the  names  of  those  present  afforded  not  unfrequently 
matter  for  his  songs,  and  once  he  is  said  to  have  encountered  a  pair  of  most 
unmanageable  patronymics,  Sir  Moses  Ximenes  and  a  Mr.  Rosenagen,  a  Dane. 
*'  The  line  antiphonetic  to  the  former  has  escaped  us,"  says  Mr.  Barham  in  his 
"  Life  of  Hook,'*  vol.  i.  p.  35,  but  the  latter,  reserved  till  near  the  conclusion, 
was  thus  played  upon  : 
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Yet  more  of  my  Muse  is  required, 

Alas  I  I  fear  she  is  done ; 
But  no !  like  a  fiddler  that's  tired, 

I'll  Rosen-agen,  and  go  on. 

The  followine  lines  were  left  at  Theodore  Hook's  house,  in  June,  1834,  by 
his  friend  and  oiographer.     Hook  was  publishing  at  this  time  his  "  Sayings 

and  Doings :" 

As  Dick  and  I 

Were  a-sailing  by. 
At  Fulham  Bridee  I  cocked  my  eye. 

And  says  I,  "  Ad-zooksl 

There's  Theodore  Hook's, 
Whose  Sayings  and  Doings  make  such  pretty  books." 

**  I  wonder,"  says  I, 

Still  keeping  mv  eye 
On  the  house,  "  if  he  s  in, — I  should  like  to  try." 

With  ms  oar  on  his  knee. 

Says  Dick,  says  he, 
"  Father,  suppose  you  land  and  see  1" 

"  What,  land  and  *ra," 

Says  I  to  he, 
"  Together  ?  why,  Dick,  why,  how  can  that  be  V* 

And  my  comical  son^ 

Who  is  fond  of  fun — 
I  thought  would  have  split  his  sides  at  the  pun. 

So  we  rows  to  the  shore 

And  knocks  at  the  door. 
When  William — a  man  I've  seen  often  before — 

Makes  answer  and  says, 

"  Master's  gone  in  a  chaise 
Call'd  a  komnibus,  drawn  by  a  couple  of  bays." 

So  I  then, 

"  Just  lend  me  a  pen." 
"  I  will,  sir,"^  says  William,  politest  of  men  ; 

So  having  no  card,  these  poetical  brayinss 

Are  the  records  I  leave  of^  my  doings  and  sayings. 

Richard  H.  Barham. 

One  day,  while  Hook  was  delighting  and  astonishing  some  friends  with 
his  improvised  songs,  the  maid  came  in,  and,  unconsciously  falling  into  metre, 
announced, — 

Please,  Mr.  Winter  has  called  for  the  taxes. 

Hook  immediately  fell  into  the  jingle,  and,  facing  the  abashed  girl,  continued, — 

I  advise  you  to  give  him  whatever  he  axes. 

He  isn't  the  man  to  stand  nonsense  or  flummery, 

For  though  his  name's  Winter,  his  actions  are  summary. 

Hook  was  one  of  a  dinner-party  where  the  conversation  turned  on  the 
Trojan  war.  Then  the  peculiarities  of  the  Latin  language  were  discussed. 
A  slight  lull  in  the  conversation  occurring,  one  of  the  party,  alluding  to 
Hook*s  extemporizing  powers,  challenged  him  to  make  on  the  spot  a  joke  out 
of  the  Latin  gerunds.  Hook  made  a  few  humorous  remarks,  referring  to 
i£nea8  and  Dido,  and  then  extemporized  two  lines,  thus : 

When  Dido  fotmd  i£neas  did  not  come. 
She  wept  in  silence,  and  was  Di-do-dumb. 

Alexandre  Dumas  fils  dined  one  dav  with  Dr.  Gistal,  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular and  eminent  physicians  in  Marseilles,  says  the  Figaro,  After  dinner  the 
company  adjourned  to  the  drawing-room,  where  coffee  was  served.  Here 
Gistal  said  to  bis  honored  guest, — 
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**  My  dear  Dumas,  I  know  you  are  a  capital  hand  at  improvising.     Pray 
oblige  me  with  four  lines  of  your  own  composing  here  in  this  album. 
"With  pleasure,"  the  author  replied.     He  took  his  pencil  and  wrote, — 

For  the  health  and  well-being  of  our  dear  old  town 

Dr.  Gistal  has  been  anxious — very. 
Result :  The  hospital  is  now  pulled  down, 

"  You  flatterer  !"  the  doctor  interrupted,  as  he  was  lookimg  over  the  writer's 
shoulder.     But  Dumas  went  on  : 

And  in  its  place  we've  a  cemetery. 

The  talent  at  improvising  in  rhyme  has  cropped  up  in  some  very  out-of-the 
way  places.  An  instance  comes  from  North  Carolina.  James  Dodge  was 
at  one  time  the  clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State.  A  number  of  dis- 
tinguished lawyers,  among  them  Hillman,  Dews,  and  Swain  (the  last-named 
being  president  of  the  State  University),  thought  it  would  be  capital  fun  to 
have  a  joke  at  the  clerk,  so  one  of  them  composed  and  handed  him,  amid  the 
laughter  of  the  company,  the  following  epitaph  : 

Here  lies  James  Dodge,  who  dodged  all  good, 

And  never  dodged  an  evil ; 
And,  after  dodging  all  he  could. 

He  could  not  dodge  the  devU. 

Mr.  Dodge  read  the  paper,  smiled,  sat  down,  and,  quickly  writing  something 
at  the  foot  of  the  verses,  handed  it  back  to  the  gentlemen,  who  were  still 
laughing.    This  is  what  he  had  done : 

Here  lies  a  Hillman  and  a  Swain  : 

Their  lot  let  no  man  choose : 
They  lived  in  sin,  and  died  in  pain. 

And  the  devil  got  his  dues  (Dews). 

In.  This  word  is  used  in  American  slang  with  many  attributed  meanings. 
The  single  phrase  "  to  be  in  it"  has  several  nuances.  "  Fm  in  for  the  stuflf" 
means  **  I  am  after  the  boodle,"  often  with  an  ulterior  meaning,  looking 
towards  bribery  and  corruption.  '*  He  isn^t  in  it"  means  that  the  individual 
alluded  to  is  left  out  in  the  cold,  is  hopelessly  distanced,  defeated,  or  worsted, 
either  prospectively  or  actually.  Possibly  this  was  originally  a  race*track 
expression.  Of  a  horse  who  has  no  apparent  chance  of  victory,  or  who  has 
l)een  badly  beaten,  it  is  said  that  he  is  not,  or  was  not,  in  the  race.  The 
expression  is  now  usually  shortened  to  '*  not  in  it"  in  lieu  of  "not  in  the  race." 
"  To  be  in  it,"  on  the  otner  hand,  means  to  take  an  interest — pecuniary,  per- 
sonal, or  mental — in  anything ;  to  agree  to ;  to  comprehend. 

I  won't  listen  to  your  noncents  no  longer.  Jest  say  rite  straight  out  what  you're  driving  at. 
If  you  mean  gettin'  hitched,  I'm  in. — Artbuus  Ward. 

Pops.  Black  eye,  nose  out  of  plumb,  clothes  torn  ?    Been  in  a  fight,  haven't  you,  my  son? 
My  Son.  N-N-No,  sir. 

Pops.  What's  that  you're  saying  ?  Why,  you  must  have  been  in  a  fight  ?  Now,  tell  the 
truth. 

My  Son.  Well,  Pops,  there  was  a  fight,  but  I  wasn't  in  it  I — Puck. 

In  hoc  signo  vinces  (L.,  "Under  this  standard  thou  shalt  conquer"), 
the  motto  assumed  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  in  connection  with 
a  monogram  consistmg  of  a  Greek  X  with  a  P,  the  same  as  our  R,  in  the 
middle  of  it.  The  story  of  its  adoption  is  related  by  Eusebius,  who  claims  to 
have  received  it  from  the  emperor  himself.  In  the  campaign  against  Mazen- 
tins  (A.D.  312),  Constantine  just  before  crossing  the  Al{>s  held  a  general  review 
of  his  troops,  during  which  he  prayed  fervently  to  the  God  of  the  Christians 
for  assistance.  At  noon  of  the  same  day,  gazing  up  in  the  heavens,  Constan- 
tine saw  above  the  sun  the  monogram  and  the  motta  Aeain  in  the  night* 
time  the  sign  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream.     On  awakening  he  copied  it  down 
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on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  sent  for  some  Christian  teachers  to  explain  it.  They 
informed  him  that  XP  were  the  first  two  letters  of  the  Greek  word  XP12T0£, 
or  Christ  Constantine  thereupon  adopted  the  sign  as  his  device.  He  caused 
a  new  standard  to  be  made,  which  he  called  the  Labarum.  It  consisted  of  a 
long  gilt  staff  with  a  transverse  bar,  from  which  hung  a  piece  of  purple  silk, 
adorned  with  the  images  of  the  emperor  and  his  children.  At  the  top  of  the 
staff  was  a  wreath  of  gold,  enclosiiig  the  sacred  sign. 

"  Constantine's  own  narrative  to  Eusebius,"  says  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britan* 
nica,"  *'  attributed  his  conversion  to  the  miraculous  appearance  of  a  flaming 
cross  in  the  sky  at  noonday,  under  the  circumstances  already  indicated.  The 
story  has  met  with  nearly  every  degree  of  acceptance,  from  the  unquestioning 
faith  of  Eusebius  himself  to  the  mcredulity  of  Gibbon,  who  treats  it  as  a 
fable,  while  not  denying  the  sincerity  of  the  conversion.  On  the  supposition 
that  Constantine  narrated  the  incident  in  good  faith,  the  amount  of  objective 
reality  that  it  possesses  is  a  question  of  altogether  secondary  importance.'* 

Inoedis  per  ignes  suppositos  cineri  doloso  (L.,  "  You  are  walking 
upon  fire  covered  with  deceitful  ashes").  This  familiar  quotation  is  from  Horace 
{Odes^  ii.  i,  7),  the  person  addressed  being  Pollio,  who  was  writing  a  history  of 
the  recent  civil  war.     A  curious  analogue  is  the  expression  used  by  Count  de 


Salvandy  at  a  ball  given  at  the  Palais  Royal  in  Paris,  June  5,  1830,  to  the 
King  of  Naples  by  his  brother-in-law,  then  Duke  of  Orleans,  but  a  few  weeks 
later  Kine  Louis  Philippe.    Charles  X.  was  himself  present.    At  the  height  of 


the  festivities  Salvandy,  a  former  minister  to  Naples,  said  to  the  host,  with  a 
prescience  of  coming  events,  "  You  are  giving  us  quite  a  Neapolitan  fete  :  we 
are  dancing  upon  a  volcano."  On  July  30  the  three  days'  revolution  oc- 
curred which  sent  Charles  X.  in  exile  to  England  and  placed  the  citizen-king 
on  the  throne. 

There  are  so  many  dangerous  pitfalls  that  in  order  to  be  safe  one  must  slip  through  the 
world  somewhat  lightly  and  superficially,— one  must  glide  and  not  press  too  hard  on  any 
point.  Pleasure  itself  is  painful  in  its  intensity.  Incedis  per  igyies,  etc. — Montaigne  : 
Essays. 

Inoh.  Give  him  an  inch  and  hell  take  an  ell,  an  old  English  proverb, 
applied  to  a  grasping  and  covetous  nature,  or  to  one  who  abuses  another's 
patience  or  generosity.     It  is  found  thus  in  Heywood  : 

For  when  I  gare  you  an  inch  you  tooke  an  ell. — Proverbs. 
Give  an  inch,  he'll  take  an  ell. — Webster  :  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt. 

Incroyable  (Fr.,  literally,  "  the  incredible,"  but  never  used  in  its  English 
equivalent),  the  name  for  a  fashion  of  male  costume  which  sprang  up  under 
the  French  Directory : 

It  was  under  the  Directory  that  the  incroyable  and  merveilleuse  costumes  competed 
for  supremacy  with  Roman  togas  and  Grecian  drapery.  The  beau  of  the  period  enveloped 
his  throat  in  two  and  a  half  ells  of  wide  muslin  or  cambric.  This  he  fenced  round  with  the 
high  standing  collar  of  a  short-waisted  coat,  which  fell  low  at  the  back  in  two  long  narrow 
tans.  It  was  also  much  cut  away  at  the  hips,  to  give  room  for  the  puckerines  and  plaits  of 
his  vnAit  pantalon.  This  ample  garment  was  bunched  up  at  the  back  in  the  form  of  a  lady's 
bustle,  its  amplitude  probably  signifying  that  the  wearer  no  longer  gloried  in  the  appellation 
of  sans-culotte.  His  hair  fell  in  ringlets  around  his  immense  cravat,  and  he  was  crowned 
with  a  hat  so  small  that  with  difficulty  he  kept  it  on  his  head. —  Temple  Bar. 

Independence  forever.  On  the  30th  of  June,  1826,  John  Adams,  lying 
on  his  death -bed,  was  applied  to  for  a  toast  to  be  eiven  in  his  name  on  the 
approaching  Fourth  of  July.  He  replied  with  the  above  words.  Asked 
whether  he  would  add  anything  to  them,  he  replied,  **  Not  one  word."  On 
the  morning  of  the  4th,  hearing  the  noise  of  bells  and  cannon,  he  inquired  the 
cause.  When  told  it  was  Independence  Day,  he  murmured,  "  Independence 
forever."    Before  evening  he  was  dead    On  August  2  of  the  same  year 

46 
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Daniel  Webster,  in  a  eulogy  on  Adams  and  JefTerson,  introduced  an  imaginary 
speech  by  Adams  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  concluding  words  were,  **  It  is  my  living  sentiment,  and  by  the  blessing 
of  God  it  shall  be  my  dying  sentiment, — Independence  now,  and  Independence 
forever."  The  same  supposed  s))eech  opened  with  the  famous  sentence, 
**  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my  heart  and  my  hand  to 
this  vote."  This  sentence  was  derived  from  an  actual  conversation  held  be- 
tween Adams  and  Jonathan  Sewall  in  1774,  and  duly  recorded  in  the  **  Works 
of  John  Adams,"  vol.  iv.  p.  8 :  "I  answered  that  the  die  was  now  cast ;  I 
had  passed  the  Rubicon.  Swim  or  sink,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish  with 
my  country,  was  my  unalterable  determination."  It  will  be  noticed  that 
Adams*s  pnrase  **  Swim  or  sink"  in  lieu  of  "  Sink  or  swim"  adds  to  the  logical 
unity  of  the  sentence  at  the  expense  of  its  euphony.  Long  before  Adams, 
Peele  had  said,  **  Live  or  die,  sink  or  swim"  {Edivard  /.), — less  tautological, 
but  less  magnificent. 

Index.  In  early  English  literature  a  number  of  words  were  at  various 
periods  used  to  indicate  a  list  or  summary  of  the  topics  treated  in  a  book, — viz.. 
Register,  Calendar,  Summary,  Syllabus,  Index,  and  Table,  or  Table  of  Con- 
tents. After  a  faint  struggle  the  first  four  dropped  out  of  the  contest,  and  left 
the  field  clear  to  the  two  other  contestants,  who  eventually  compromised  their 
claims.  The  table  of  contents  became  the  name  of  the  ordered  and  some- 
times classified  list  placed  usually  at  the  beginning  of  a  book,  and  the  index 
that  of  the  alphabetical  list  placed  usually  at  the  end.  On  the  whole,  we  may 
say  that  the  victory  remained  with  the  word  Index,  inasmuch  as  the  alpha- 
betical list  is  infinitely  the  more  valuable  of  the  two. 

Yet  its  value  and  the  degree  of  honor  to  which  it  is  legitimately  entitled 
were  not  always  acknowledged.  In  older  English  authors  we  find  continual 
gibes  at  what  was  known  as  index-learning.  Thus,  John  Glanville  writes  in 
his  "  Vanity  of  Dogmatizing,"  **  Methinks  'tis  a  pitiful  piece  of  knowledge 
that  can  be  learnt  from  an  index,  and  a  poor  ambition  to  be  rich  in  the  inven- 
tory of  another's  treasure."  And  Swift  and  Pope  both  use  an  image  which 
has  become  classic     In  the  *'  Dunciad,"  Old  Dulness  explains  to  her  votaries 

How  index-leaminz  turns  no  student  pale, 
Yet  holds  the  eel  of  science  by  the  tail. 

Swift  was  before  Pope.    In  the  '*  Tale  of  a  Tub"  he  had  said, — 

The  most  accomplished  way  of  using  books  at  present  is  twofold :  either,  first,  to  serve 
them  as  men  do  lords, — learn  their  titles  exactly,  and  then  brag  of  their  acquaintance ;  or, 
secondly,  which  is  indeed  the  choicer,  the  profounder,  and  politer  method,  to  get  a  thorough 
insight  into  the  IneUx,  by  which  the  whole  book  is  governed  and  turned,  like  fishes  by  the 
tail.  For  to  enter  the  psuace  of  learning  at  the  great  gate  requires  an  expense  of  time  and 
forms ;  therefore  men  ot  much  haste  and  little  ceremony  are  content  to  get  in  by  the  back 
door.  For  the  arts  are  all  in  a  flying  march,  and  therefore  more  easily  subdued  by  attacking 
them  in  the  rear.  Thus  physicians  discover  the  state  of  the  whole  l>ody  by  consulting  only 
what  comes  from  behind. 

But  before  the  time  of  Pope  and  Swift  the  pros  and  ams  had  been  admi- 
rably though  quaintly  summarized  by  Thomas  Fuller,  and  the  value  of  the 
index  triumphantly  vindicated.  **  I  confess,"  he  says,  "  there  is  a  lazy  kind 
of  learning  which  is  only  indical,  when  scholars  (like  adders,  which  only  bite 
the  horse's  heels)  nibble  but  at  the  tables,  which  are  calcts  librorum^  neglect- 
ing the  body  of  the  book.  But,  though  the  idle  deserve  no  crutches  (let  not  a 
staff  be  used  by  them,  but  on  them),  pity  it  is  the  weary  should  be  denied  the 
l^nefit  thereof;  and  industrious  scholars  prohibited  the  accommodation  of  an 
index,  most  used  by  those  who  most  pretend  to  contemn  it."  Carlyle  heartily 
approved  this  sentiment.  His  citations  of  the  German  historians  who  sup- 
plied the  materials  for  his  "  Frederick  the  Great"  form  one  continuous  wail 
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oyer  their  neglect  to  provide  indexes  as  a  guide  through  the  wide-spread, 
inorganic,  trackless  desert  of  their  writings  "  to  the  poor  half-peck  of  cinders 
hidden  in  wagon-load  of  ashes,  no  sieve  allowed."  Lord  Campbell  is  re- 
ported to  have  proposed  that  any  author  who  published  a  book  without  an 
index  should  be  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  Copyright  Act. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  value  of  indexes 
first  began  to  be  appreciated,  though  only  in  a  staccato  sort  of  fashion.  Some 
books,  like  Lyndewood*s  **  Constitutiones  Provinciales"  (London,  1525),  Juan 
de  Pineda's  "  History  of  the  World"  (Salamanca,  1588),  and  Baronius's 
"  Annales  Elcclesiastici"  (1588  to  1607),  possessed  full  and  excellent  indexes, 
which  are  still  the  admiration  of  the  scholar  and  the  bibliophile.  And  even 
where  an  author  published  an  important  book  without  an  index  he  seems 
sometimes  to  have  had  an  uneasy  consciousness  that  he  was  not  doing  the 
right  thing  by  the  reader.  Thus,  Howel's  "  Discourse  concerning  the  Pre- 
cedency of  Kings"  (1664)  has  a  preliminary  notice,  nominally  from  "The 
Bookseller  to  the  Reader,"  which  runs  as  follows :  **  The  reason  why  there  is 
no  Table  or  Index  added  hereunto  is,  that  every  page  in  this  work  is  so  full 
of  signal  remarks  that  were  they  couched  in  an  Index  it  would  make  a  volume 
as  big  as  the  book,  and  so  make  the  Postern  Gate  to  bear  no  proportion  to 
the  building."  This  is  amusing  enough  as  a  magnificent  bit  of  egotism,  but 
the  plea  is  one  which  the  true  index-lover  cannot  for  a  moment  admit. 

An  index  need  not  be  dry.  There  are  instances  in  literature  where  it  is 
the  most  interesting,  nay,  delightful,  portion  of  the  book.  Take  Prynne's 
" Histrio-Mastix."  Carlyle  rightly  refers  to  it  as  "a  book  still  extant,  but 
never  more  to  be  read  by  mortal."  Well,  many  a  mortal  might  still  find 
amusement  from  its  index.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  index,  and  perhaps 
the  index  alone,  had  been  read  by  Attorney-General  Noy.  When  engaged 
in  the  prosecution  of  Prvnne  for  publishing  this  very  book,  he  pointed  out 
that  the  accused  "says  Christ  was  a  Puritan  in  his  Index."  Here  are  a  few 
amusing  extracts  from  the  same  index  : 

Crossing  of  the  face  when  men  go  to  plays  shuts  in  the  Devil. 

Devils — inventors  and  fomenters  of  stage-plays  and  dancing.  Have  stage-plays  in  hell 
every  Lord's-day  night. 

Heaven — no  stage-plays  there. 

Kings — ^infamous  for  them  to  act  or  frequent  Playes  or  favour  Players. 

Players — many  of  them  Papists  and  most  desperate  wicked  wretches. 

These  bits  of  wisdom,  so  lightly  and  succinctly  treated  in  the  index,  are 
weighted  down  in  the  book  itself  with  such  a  mass  of  verbiage  as  to  be  abso- 
lutely forbidding. 

Mr.  Burton,  in  his  "  Book-Hunter,"  justly  observes  that  an  expert  contro- 
versialist need  not  exhaust  himself  in  the  body  of  the  book,  but  "if  he  be 
very  skilful  he  may  let  fly  a  few  Parthian  arrows  from  the  index."  This  great 
truth  had  already  been  discovered  and  acted  upon  by  Dr.  William  King, 
whom  D'Israeli  calls  the  inventor  of  satirical  and  humorous  indexes.  Thus, 
in  his  index  to  the  famous  book  which  the  Christ  Church  wits  published 
against  Bentley's  "  Phalaris"  (1698),  we  have  reference  to  Dr.  Bentley's 
"modesty  and  decency  in  contradicting  great  men"  followed  by  the  names 
of  Plato,  Selden,  Grotius,  Erasmus,  and  ending  with  "  everybody."  The  last 
entry,  "  his  profound  skill  in  criticism,"  refers  the  inquirer  "  from  beginning 
to  end." 

A  further  elaboration  of  this  idea  was  to  take  the  work  of  an  antagonist 
and  turn  it  to  ridicule  in  a  satirical  index.  This  was  not  infrequently  done 
for  political  effect,  as  in  the  case  of  William  Bromley,  a  Tory  memlier  of 
Parliament  who,  in  1 705,  was  a  candidate  for  the  Speakership.    His  opponents 
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republished  a  juvenile  book  of  travels  which  he  had  issued  twelve  years 
before  with  an  index  which  was  full  of  malicious  humor.    Thus : 

Eight  pictures  take  op  less  room  than  sixteen  of  the  same  size,  p.  14. 

February  an  ill  season  to  see  a  garden  in,  p.  53. 

Three  several  sorts  of  wine  drank  by  the  author  oat  of  one  vessel,  p.  loi. 

The  EJiglish  Jesuites  Colledge  at  Rome  may  be  made  larger  than  'tis  by  nnfting  othcf 
Buildings  to  it,  p.  133. 

The  Duchess  dowager  of  Savoy,  who  was  grandmother  to  the  present  Duke,  was  mother 
to  his  father,  p.  34^ 

Dr.  Parr  had  in  his  possession  a  copy  of  this  book  so  indexed  which  had 
formerly  belonged  to  Bromley  himself.  In  it  was  the  manuscript  note,  ^  This 
edition  of  these  travels  is  a  specimen  of  the  good  nature  and  good  manners  of 
the  Whigs.  This  printing  of  my  book  was  a  very  malicious  proceeding ;  my 
words  and  meaning  being  very  plainly  perverted  in  several  places.  But  the 
performances  of  others  may  be  in  like  manner  exposed,  as  appears  by  the 
like  tables  published  for  the  travels  of  Bishop  Burnet  and  Mr.  Addison." 

Perhaps  it  was  with  some  premonitory  anticipations  of  these  wilful  perversions 
of  the  index-maker  that  a  once  celebrated  Spaniard,  quoted  by  the  bibliogra* 
pher  Nicolaus  Antonius,  held  that  the  index  of  a  book  should  be  made  by  the 
author,  even  if  the  book  itself  were  written  by  some  one  else.  Macaulay, 
too,  recognized  how  an  author's  words  can  be  turned  against  himself  when 
he  wrote  to  his  publishers,  **  Let  no  d  d  Tory  make  the  Index  to  my 
History." 

Nevertheless,  if  authors  were  to  make  their  own  indexes  we  should  be 
deprived  of  many  good  stories  of  mistakes  and  misapprehensions,  which, 
however  exasperating  to  the  anxious  inqyirer,  have  afforded  pleasant  food  for 
mirth  for  many  generations.  The  story  about  Mr.  Best's  ^reat  mind  is  a 
classic  As  usually  quoted  it  occurred  as  an  entry  in  the  index  to  Binns' 
"  Justice,"  thus  ; 

Best,  Mr.  Justice,  his  great  mind. 

And  when  the  reader  turned  to  the  designated  page,  full  of  anticipatory 
admiration,  he  found  only  "  Mr.  Justice  Best  said  that  he  had  a  great  mind  to 
commit  the  man  for  trial."  Alas  !  the  ruthless  scientific  investigator  who  has 
deprived  us  of  William  Tell,  and  King  Alfred's  cakes,  and  Washington's 
hatchet,  could  not  allow  this  little  gem  to  escape  his  devastating  eye.  Beyond 
a  doubt  the  entry  does  not  occur  in  Binns'  "Justice."  Nobody  has  been  able 
to  find  it  elsewhere.  In  all  probability  it  is  an  anecdote  invented  out  of  the 
whole  cloth  as  a  personal  fling  against  Sir  William  Draper  Best,  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  from  1824  to  1829,  and  it  is  even  said  to  have 
been  invented  by  Leieh  Hunt  and  first  published  in  the  Exatnintr, 
Another  classic  is  uje  oft-quoted  entry, — 

Mill  on  Liberty. 
"    on  the  Floss. 

Mr.  Wheatley,  in  his  excellent  little  monograph  **  What  is  an  Index  ?"  as- 
sures us  that  this  is  not  an  invention,  but  actually  occurred  in  a  catalogue.  And 
he  gives  a  number  of  companion -blunders  which  are  quite  as  good. 

The  following  are  from  the  index  of  the  "Companion  to  the  Almanack" 
(London,  1643) : 

Cotton,  Sir  WUIoughby. 

"       price  of. 
Old  Stratford  Bridge. 
"    Style. 

And  the  following  are  perpetuated  in  the  indexes  to  various  editions  of 
•*  Pepys's  Diary ;" 
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Chad,  Mr/ 

"      of  Hales,  the  eiant. 
Cotirt  Ladies,  masculine  attire  of  the. 

"     of  Arches. 
Fish,  method  of  preserving. 

"     Mrs. 
Lamb's  conduit. 

wool. 
Scotland,  state  of. 
Yard. 

In  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Rolls  series  there  is  a  blunder  of  a  different 
kind.  Jude  in  the  body  of  the  book  is  misprinted  Inde,  consequently  the 
"land  of  Jude,"  that  is,  judea,  is  indexed  India,  with  the  following  extraordi- 
nary result : 

India  .  .  .  conquered  by  Judas  Maccabeus  and  his  brethren,  56. 

A  similar  mistake  occurs  in  a  French  bibliographical  list,  where  White- 
knights,  the  former  seat  of  a  Lord  Blandford,  is  given  as  "  le  Chevalier 
Blanc'*  Another  foreign  book  cautiously  but  correctly  explains  that  a  learned 
society  of  the  West  Riding  is  not  a  "socicte  hippique." 

Index-makers  are  often  betrayed  by  similarity  of  names,  or  by  different  ren- 
ditions of  the  same  name,  into  ludicrous  blunders.  Thus,  in  an  index  to  the 
"  Letters  of  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis"  (1870)  appear  the  following  entries : 

Mill,  John,  his  article  on  Civilization,  40.  His  Dialogue  on  Theory  and  Practice,  49.  His 
"  History  of  British  India,"  7a.    His  book  on  Logic,  xao,  345. 

Mill.  John  Stuart,  his  letter  to  Sir  A.  Duflf  Gordon,  referring  to  Mr.  Austin's  article  on 
Centralization,  153. 

Evidently  in  the  index-maker's  opinion  John  Mill  and  John  Stuart  Mill  are 
two  distinct  persons.  In  revenge,  John  Mill  and  James  Mill  are  blended  into 
one.  Turning  first  to  p.  49,  we  find  Sir  George  speaking  in  disparagement 
of  a  "dialogue  on  theory  and  practice  in  the  London  Review  bv  old  Mill  in 
the  character  of  Plato.  Per  contra^"*  he  adds,  **  there  is  an  article  on  Civiliza- 
tion by  John  Mill  which  is  worth  reading."  There  may  arise  historians  in 
the  future  who,  on  the  joint  evidence  of  the  text  and  of  the  index,  will  con- 
struct a  theory  that  at  thirty  years  of  age  John  Mill  was  prematurely  old. 
This  identification  of  the  father  and  the  son  bears  a  certain  literary  analogy  to 
the  theological  heresy  of  the  Patripassians.  Again,  under  reference  to  Arch- 
bishop Whately  in  the  index  appears  *'  His  book  of  gardening,  160."  The 
inquirer,  turning  to  page  160  for  information  about  a  bof>k  he  has  never  heard 
of,  learns,  *'  Whately,  the  author  of  the  book  on  gardening,  was  either  the 
father  or  the  uncle  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin."  From  text  and  index  com- 
bined it  follows  that  Archbishop  Whately  was  either  his  own  father  or  his  own 
uncle.  Extraordinary  as  these  mistakes  may  appear,  they  are  not  without 
parallel  in  our  own  and  in  foreign  literature.  Thus,  in  an  edition  of  Vape- 
reau's  **  Dictionnaire  des  Contemporains"  John  Forster  the  editor  of  the 
Examiner  is  mixed  up  with  John  Foster  the  moralist,  and  of  Francis 
Newman  we  are  told  that  his  work  on  the  '*  Soul"  was  responsible  for  numer- 
ous returns  to  the  Christian  faith.  The  index-maker  who  rolled  Louis  the 
Pious  and  St.  Louis  under  one  heading  no  doubt  thought  he  had  achieved 
a  very  clever  feat  and  taught  his  author  to  be  more  careful  of  his  epithets. 
Emperors  and  Popes  are  great  snares  to  the  index-makers ;  so  are  Ferdinands, 
Fredericks,  Henrys, — any  royal  name  which  is  to  be  found  in  more  than  one 
country. 

There  are  some  mistakes,  however,  which  are  sufficiently  venial.  In  the 
case  of  people  who  have  two  or  three  surnames,  it  is  only  natural  that  the 
index-maker  should  be  at  fault  It  would  not  be  easy  at  a  first  attempt  to 
assign  his  proper  position  to  Edward  George  Earle  Lytton  Bulwer  Lytton,  first 
Lord  Lytton  and  a  baronet ;  and  similar  difficulties  are  suggested  by  the  names 
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her  name  by  her  last  and  only  legal  unic 
librarians  prefer  to  catalogue  her  as  Mrs 
Cross-references  are  a  frequent  sourc 
competent     We  can  all  sympathize  with 
lands  :'*  '*  Many  years  ago  I  wished  to  ki\ 
from  the  seed.     I  then  looked  into  the  g 
clopzdia  Britannica  :*  there  I  found  in  th< 

Birch  tree — see  BetuU 

I  hastened  to  Betula  with  great  eagerness, 

BrruLA— <#r  Birch  trot 

That  was  all ;  and  this  was  pretty  encourai 
Again,  in  Eadie*s  "  Dictionary  of  the  1 

"  Dorcas,  ue  Tabitha,"  but  there  is  no  Ta 

where  she  ought  to  be. 
Cross-referencing  has  other  curiosities.    Ir 

there  are  some  most  amusing  instances  of  aj 

Assault,  tee  Son. 
Chastity,  see  Hoi 
Convicts,  see  Clei 
Death,  see  Appea 
King,  see  Treaso: 
Shop,  see  Buivlaj 
Siclmess,  see  Bail 

Some  index-makers  make  no  cross-refen 
under  all  its  possible  heads.  This  often  1 
and  increases  the  bulk  of  the  index  without 
may  be  cited  from  the  index  to  St  Geor 
Reason,"  where  a  short  story  of  a  cockatc 
times : 

Absurd  tale  about  a  Cockat 
Anecdote,  absurd  one,  abou 
Bathos  and  a  Cockatoo.  136 
Cockatoo,  absurd  tale 

DjgOO****''  •-   '  * 
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shelves  is  '*  D.  The  Poor."    This  at  first  blush  sounds  like  an  echo  of  William 

K.  Vandcrbilt's  phrase,  "  D the  people." 

A  tombstone  might  seem  a  strange  place  on  which  to  find  a  cross-reference. 
In  Barnes  church^yard,  England,  the  following  inscription  appears  on  the 
monument  to  a  once-famous  actor  : 

Mr.  I.  Moody, 

A  native  of  the  Parish  of  Saint  Clement  Danes 

and  an  old  member  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre. 

For  his  Memoirs  see  the  EUiropean  Magazine ;   for  his  professional  abilities  see  Churchill's 

Rosciad. 
Obiit  Dec.  a6,  1812, 
Anno  ^tatis  85. 

Great  inconvenience  often  results  from  the  ignoring  of  the  important  catch- 
words to  which  readers  would  naturally  refer.  Thus,  of  the  index  to  the 
handsome  edition  of  Tewell's  "Apology"  by  Isaacson  (1825),  Mr.  Wheatley 
sweepingly  asserts,  '*  I  think  I  may  say  that  there  is  hardly  an  entry  in  the 
index  that  would  be  of  any  use  to  the  consul ter,"  and  he  gives  a  few  speci- 
mens : 

BelUf  of  a  resurrection. 

If  ProtesUnts  are  Heretics,  let  the  Papists  prove  them  so  from  Scripture. 
In  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  Protestants  have  not  erred  from 
Christ  and  the  Apostles. 

Tkt  Pope  assumes  regal  power. 

He  finds  equal  reason  to  disapprove  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  British  Museunu 
**  Could  any  plan  be  adopted,"  he  asks,  "  by  which  the  following  books  would 
more  thoroughly  be  hidden  out  of  sight  than  by  the  following  arrangement? — 

Kind.  A  Kind  of  a  Dialogue  in  Hudibrasticks ;  designed  for  the  use  of  the  unthinking 
and  unlearned.  (1739.) 

Kinds.  How  to  make  several  kinds  of  miniature  pumps  and  a  fire-engine ;  a  book  for 
boys,    (i860.) 

And  he  also  pathetically  describes  a  vain  search  for  the  date  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  Latin  **  Gradus,"  which  eventually  turned  up  among  **  Diction- 
aries." 

Worse  than  the  neglect  of  the  proper  catch -word  is  the  total  omission  of 
the  very  things  which  ought  to  be  chronicled  in  an  index.  Paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  the  fact  remains  a  fact  that  it  is  the  less  important  details  which  are 
most  important  in  an  index.  The  important  topics  you  can  easily  find  with- 
out an  index.  They  belong  to  the  essential  logic  of  the  work,  therefore  you 
know  not  only  that  they  are  there,  but,  approximately,  where  to  find  them. 
Not  so  with  some  minor  point  of  detail,  some  name,  some  title,  some  minute 
fact,  some  illustrative  anecdote  or  quotation,  which,  being  embedded  in  the 
general  discussion,  may  therefore  be  anywhere.  Now,  the  mechanical  index- 
maker  too  often  argues  that  these  things  do  not  matter  to  the  main  story,  so 
they  need  not  be  in  the  index.  But  it  is  precisely  because  they  do  not  matter 
to  the  main  story  that  they  ought  to  be  put  in  the  index.  It  is  exactly  for 
the  kind  of  things  which  the  index-maker  leaves  out  that  the  index  is  really 
wanted.  The  things  which  he  puts  in  we  could  find  without  his  help.  Witn 
the  things  for  which  we  really  need  his  help  he  refuses  to  help  us. 

The  path  of  the  index-maker,  therefore,  is  beset  with  difficulties.  And  the 
reason  that  indexes  are  seldom  done  well  is,  that  they  are  quite  above  the 
powers  of  those  who  commonly  undertake  them,  while  they  are  thought  to 
be  beneath  the  powers  of  the  only  people  who  really  can  do  them.  Most 
people  think  that  an  index  is  a  purely  mechanical  work,  which  can  safely  be  in- 
trusted to  any  harmless  drudge.  Now,  this  idea  is  all  wrong.  Index-making 
is  no  merely  mechanical  business.  It  calls  for  careful  thought,  for  a  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  the  subject  of  the  book  indexed,  for  some  sort  of 
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sympathy  not  only  with  the  author  but  with  his  readers.     A  perfect  index  can 

perhaps  be  made  only  by  the  author  himself;  even  a  tolerable  one  cannot  be 

made  except  by  one  who  has  thoroughly  familiarized  himself  with  the  author's 

matter  and  manner. 

And  as  we  have  few  perfect  indexes,  nay,  few  tolerable  ones,  we  cannot  but 

admit  the  justice  of  the  following  acrostic,  contributed  to  Notes  and  Queries^ 

second  series,  i.  481 : 

I 

Never 

Did 

Ensure 

Xactness. 

Indo-Buropean,  of  India  and  Europe,  a  term  applied  to  the  Aryan  race, 
which  was  the  parent  stock  of  both  Hindoo  and  European.  Max  Miiller 
once  said  that  the  coining  of  this  word  not  only  marked  a  new  epoch  in  the 
study  of  language,  but  ushered  in  a  new  period  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Alien  races,  who  had  long  looked  upon  each  other  with  averted  eyes  as 
strangers  and  inferiors,  found  in  the  linguistic  bond  evidenced  by  consonants, 
vowels,  and  accents  an  intellectual  fraternity,  if  not  an  actual  genealogical 
relationship.  It  was  not  so  much  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  party  felt 
very  much  raised  in  their  own  eyes  by  this  discovery,  as  that  a  feeling  sprang 
up  between  them  that,  after  all,  they  might  be  chips  of  the  same  block.  And 
he  quotes  approvingly  from  an  American  authority,  who  affirms  that  '*  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Sanskrit  language  and  literature  has  been  of  more  value  to 
England  in  the  retention  and  increase  of  her  Indian  Empire  than  an  army  of 
one  hundred  thousand  men."  Perhaps  we  may  doubt  whether  the  practical 
humanizing  effect  of  the  conclusions  of  philology  is  quite  as  great  in  over- 
coming race-prejudice  as  Max  Miiller  believes ;  out  their  power  in  broaden- 
ing the  minds  of^men  is  certainly  very  great.  Questions  of  politics  and  states- 
manship will  hardly  be  influenced  by  linguistic  generalizations  ;  but  any  sense 
of  the  antiquity  of  our  Aryan  relationships  ought  to  give  us  a  fuller  sympathy 
with  the  other  civilizations  of  our  stock,  and  a  sounder  foundation  for  our 
respect  for  those  of  our  own  Germanic  branch. 

Indulgence,  in  the  terminology  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  does  not 
mean,  as  many  imagine,  a  permission  to  commit  sin,  or  the  purchase  of  for- 
giveness for  sins  committed.  It  is  taken  from  Roman  jurisprudence,  where  in- 
dulfrentia^  meaning  graciousness,  is  used  as  the  opposite  of  severitas,  A  parent, 
a  creditor,  or  a  magistrate  shows  indulgence  when  he  mitigates  or  remits  a  fine 
or  punishment.  That  is  all.  In  the  Catholic  Church  an  indulgence  is  not  the 
pardon  of  sin,  but  the  remission  or  mitigation  of  ecclesiastical  penalties.  It 
IS  never  exercised  save  towards  the  penitent  whose  sin  has  been  forgiven. 
Indulgences  came  up  in  the  early  Church,  when  persons  had  to  be  dealt  with 
who  had  renounced  the  Christian  religion  and  then  asked  for  reinstatement 
in  the  Church.  Among  the  first  indulgences  in  the  Christian  Church  is  St 
Paul's  (II.  Cor.  ii.  6-1 1)  towards  the  sinner  at  Corinth  (L  Cor.  v.).  Such 
kindness  towards  a  repenting  sinner  was  called  philanthropy^  a  term  used 
repeatedly  in  the  New  Testament  and  also  at  the  council  at  Ancyra  (the 
modern  Angora  in  Asia  Minor),  A.D.  314,  where  bishops  were  authorized  to 
mitigate  the  length  of  an  offender's  penitence,  this  act  being  q2\\^A  philanthrope 
ing.  The  schoolmen  tried  to  find  a  working  theory  for  such  clemency,  by 
assuming  that  the  Church  could  administer  the  treasure  of  good  works  accu- 
mulated by  the  saints  and  by  the  founder  of  the  Christian  religion.  Christ, 
so  they  taught,  had  done  more  than  to  satisfy  for  all  sins  of  repentant  man- 
kind, and  the  excess  of  his  work  could  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  penitent 
sinners.     In  the  same  way  many  saints,  through  works  oi  supererogation^  had 
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done  more  than  vindicate  their  right  to  heaven,  and  the  balance  due  them  lay 
in  the  ecclesiastical  treasury,  ready  to  be  applied  to  the  sufferers  in  purgatory 
or  the  repentant  on  earth.  This  theory  is  offered  by  Albertus  Magnus  and 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  Protestant  Church  rejected  the  theory,  but  in 
practice  retained  the  exercise  of  indulgences,  precisely  as  parents,  teachers, 
employers,  creditors,  judges,  and  heads  of  government  practise  indulgence, 
either  by  mitigating  a  sentence  or  by  its  entire  remission.  The  Catholic 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  affirmed  at  the  Council  of  Trent  (sess.  xxv.,  ch. 
21,  s.  538)  that  it  had  the  right  to  grant  indulgences,  that  they  are  **most 
salutary,"  that  they  are  to  l^  retained,  and  that  those  are  anathema  who 
affirm  them  to  be  useless.  The  people  at  large,  even  many  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  have  frequently  misunderstood  the  nature  of  indulgences,  and  many 
Catholic  agents  have  scandalously  abused  the  privilege.  The  official  doctrine 
of  the  modern  Catholic  Church  is  simply  this,  that  it  may  exercise  clemency 
towards  the  penitent  whose  sins  are  forgiven,  and  that  the  privilege  of  granting 
indulgences  is  vested  in  the  Pope,  not  in  the  bishops,  and  still  less  in  the  priests. 

Influence.  In  American  current  phrase,  to  have  political  influence  is  to 
have  power  to  secure  appointment  to  public  office,  or  by  hugger-mugger  to 
be  able  to  secure  favors  from  legislative  and  other  public  functionaries  and 
from  organized  political  parties.  The  ward-boss,  in  the  words  of  his  heelers, 
has  "inflooence." 

Inn.  To  many  writers,  an  inn  appears  to  be  the  ideal  of  comfort  and 
happiness.  Indeed,  Dr.  Johnson  expressly  called  a  tavern-chair  "  the  throne 
of  human  felicity,"  and  declared  that  nothing  that  had  been  contrived  by  man 
had  produced  so  much  happiness  as  a  good  tavern  or  inn.  (Boswell  :  Life^ 
1776.)  Falstaff  asks,  "Shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn ?"  {Henry I V.^ 
Part  /.,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  2), — which  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  saying,  for 
in  Heywood's  **  Proverbs"  we  find  the  line, — 

Let  the  world  wagge,  and  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inne. 

A  very  curious  coincidence  is  worth  noting.  Miss  Reynolds  informs  us 
that  while  Johnson  was  reciting  Shenstone*s  poem  "The  Sun"  he  slipped 
in  the  following  extempore  lines : 

And  once  again  I  shape  my  way 
Through  rain,  through  shine,  through  thick  and  thin, 

Secure  to  meet  at  close  of  day 
A  kind  reception  at  an  inn. 

RecoUectiont. 

Now,  before  Johnson,  Shenstone  himself  had  written  on  the  window  of  an 
inn  at  Henley,— 

Whoe'er  has  travelled  life's  dull  round. 

Where'er  his  stages  may  have  been. 
May  sigh  to  think  he  still  has  found 

1  he  warmest  welcome  at  an  inn. 

But  Cato  the  Censor  (B.C.  234-149)  looked  upon  an  inn  as  a  poor  substi- 
tute  for  a  home,  if  we  may  judge  inferentially  from  his  comparison,  "  Man 
must  depart  from  life  as  from  an  inn,  not  as  from  a  dwelling."  Later  writers 
have  adopted  and  amplified  the  comparison  : 

Like  pilgrims  to  th'  appointed  place  we  tend  : 
The  wond's  an  inn,  and  death  the  journey's  end. 

Drvdrn  :  Pnliimon  and  Areite,  iii.  887. 

In  Heaven  b  our  home,  in  the  world  is  our  inn  :  do  not  so  entertain  yourself  in  the  inn  of 
this  world  for  a  day  as  to  have  thy  mind  withdrawn  from  longings  after  the  heavenly  home. 
— Gbrhard  :  Meaitationtt  xxviii. 
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Ow  UTe  it  Dolbing  bui  a  wiater*!  da; : 
Some  only  bruk  ihdl  (iH.  ud  to  (wmy  ; 
Olhm  »Uy  dinner  ud  depart  flill-(ed  : 
The  deepest  aue  bui  supl  and  go«  to  b«d  t 
Ht'i  meal  in  debt  tbat  luigen  out  the  day : 

"       'fsahch  QuAKLU:  i>iwiMAirKKj(.ej3l, 
The  verses  uf  Quarles  have  passed  into  church-j^ard  litcratuie,  and,  vi 
ampltfieil,  and  paraphrased,  appear  on  numeruus  English  tombslones. 
IB  an  example  front  Barnwell  church-yard,  near  Cam&idge,  England  : 

Man'l  life  b  like  a  w>n<er->  day. 
only  breakfast  aAd  away : 


l^rge  ii  bis  debt  who  bngtti  uol  the  d 


And  (niiy  ni' 

aetnde,    ( 
through  Attorney  General  Gar 

executive  session,  the  papers  with  rereience  tu  certain  suspensions  from  office 
made   during  a  recess  of  the   Senate.      On   February  18,  resolutions  were 

E resented  in  the  Senate  by  the  Rcpul)licana  censuring  the  Attorney- General 
ir  refusing  to  zive  informalion  as  to  Ihe  suspensions,  and  announcing  tbat  it 
would  not  confirm  persons  nominated  to  succeed  suspended  officials  where 
the  reasons  for  suspension  were  not  given.  The  Republicans  based  their 
action  mainly  on  an  Act  of  Congress,  passed  in  1867,  which  provided  that 
"in  cases  of  suspension  from  office  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  the  Presi- 
dent should  report,  within  twenty  days  after  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate, 
such  sus|iension,  with  the  evidence  and  reasons  fur  his  action  in  the  case." 
President  Cleveland  stood  by  his  Attorney -General,  and  in  a  message  lo  the 
Senate,  Marth  I,  18S6,  he  argued  that  the  Constitution  gives  10  the  President 
the  sole  right  of  removal  or  suspension,  and  that  he  la  responsible  to  the 
people  alone,  that  those  sections  of  the  Tenure  of  Oflice  At^  which  ilirctSed 
the  President  10  report  lo  the  Senate  his  reasons  for  suspension  had  been 
repealed,  or  had  Ifccome  obsolete  : 

And  to  it  happent  that  after  an  cxitlenct  of  Dearly  twenty  yean  of  an  almiHI  innocuoos 
deiuetude  ihcie  laws  are  brought  foiih.  apparently  uie  npcaled  at  well  u  the  uorcpedled. 
and  put  in  the  way  of  an  e]i«culiv«  wbo  it  willing,  if  permitted,  10  attempt  an  improvement 
fai  (he  methods  of  adminimation. 

The  words  "it 
imitated,  burlesqi 

Ina  and  Otits,  i.t.,  ihme  who  are  in  power  and  in  possession  of  Ihc  politi- 
cal offices,  and  those  wbo  are  not  but  would  like  to  be.  The  Words  are  more 
dclinile  and  distinctive  of  the  real  diflerence  between  opposing  factions  of 
political  partisans  than  ordinary  party  names,  which  latter  often  stand  for  Cer- 
tain sets  of  political  principles  and  convictions,  at  one  time  or  in  i>ne  SUte, 
aivd  something  quite  different  at  or  in  another. 

Inalde  track,  in  politics,  as  on  the  race-course,  the  shortest  route  to 
victory.     Sometimes  used  synonymously  with  "  influence"  (;.  v.\. 

Iiutitatloa.  "The  institution"  was  a  common  euphemism  Cot  slavery  in 
America. 
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Insult  and  Injury.  In  his  fable  of  "The  Bald  Man  and  the  Gnat," 
Phaedrus  relates  how  a  bald  man  seeking  to  crush  a  enat  that  had  settled  upon 
his  pate  only  succeeded  in  striking  himself  a  heavy  blow.  The  gnat  jeeringly 
said,  **  You  wanted  to  revenge  the  sting  of  a  tiny  insect  with  death  :  what  will 
you  do  to  yourself^  who  have  added  insult  to  injury  ?" 

("  Quid  facics  tibi. 
Injuria:  qui  addideris  contumeliam  ?") 

InternationaL  This  word  is  the  invention  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  It  seems 
now  almost  inconceivable  how  the  world  could  get  along  without  it.  *'  The 
word  international  introduced  by  the  immortal  Bentham,  and  Mr.  Carlyle's 
^gmanity/*  says  Hall  {Modem  EngUsk^  p.  19),  **  are  significantly  character- 
istic of  the  utilitarian  philanthropist  and  the  futilitarian  misanthropist  respec- 
tively." 

The  following  is  the  paragraph  in  which  the  word  made  its  first  appearance  : 

With  regard  to  the  political  quality  of  the  persons  whose  conduct  is  the  object  of  law. 
These  may.  qn  any  given  occasion,  be  considered  either  as  members  of  the  same  state,  or  as 
members  of  different  states;  in  the  first  case  the  law  may  be  referred  to  the  head  of  in- 
ternal, in  the  second  case  to  that  of  international,  jurisprudence.  The  word  international,  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  is  a  new  one,  though,  it  is  hoped,  sufficiently  analogous  and  intelli- 
gible. It  is  calculated  to  express,  in  a  more  significant  way,  the  branch  of  law  which  goes 
ander  the  name  of  the  law  of  nations, — an  appellation  so  uncharacteristic  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  force  of  custom,  it  would  seem  rather  to  nefer  to  internal  jurisprudence.  The  Chancellor 
d'Aguesseau  has  already  made,  I  find,  a  similar  remark :  he  says  that  what  is  commonly 
called  droit  desgens  ought  rather  to  be  termed  droit  entrt  Ux  gens. — Bentham  :  Introduction 
to  PrineipUt  0/  Morals. 

Interrupted  aentences.  "  How  you  frighted  me !"  cried  Lamb  in  a 
letter  to  Thomas  Allsop  in  the  summer  of  1829.  **  Never  write  again  *  Cole- 
ridge is  dead'  at  the  end  of  a  line  and  tamely  come  in  *  to  his  friends*  at  the 
beginning  of  another.  Love  is  quicker,  and  fear  from  love,  than  the  transi- 
tion ocular  from  line  to  line."  Allsop's  offence  was  doubtless  unintentional. 
Yet  many  wags  have  of  malice  prepense  adopted  this  method  of  raising  the 
expectations,  hopes,  or  fears  of  the  party  addressed,  to  dash  them  to  earth 
again  the  next  moment  with  a  laugh.  Lord  Erskine,  fur  example,  was  in  the 
habit  of  making  a  very  effective  pause  in  all  letters  replying  to  solicitations  for 
subscriptions.  He  wrote,  **  Sir, — I  feel  much  honored  by  your  application  to 
me,  and  I  beg  to  subscribe" — here  the  reader  had  to  turn  over  the  leaf— 
"  myself  your  very  obedient  servant,"  etc 

One  of  the  best  instances  of  this  form  of  pause  occurred  in  a  letter  received 
by  a  popular  physician.  This  gentleman  was  pleased  with  a  certain  aerated 
water,  and  by  his  assiduous  recommendations  procured  for  it  a  celebrity  it 
justly  deserved.  The  doctor  acted  solely  in  the  interests  of  humanity  gen- 
erally, and  expected  no  return.  To  his  surprise,  there  came  one  morning  an 
effusive  letter  from  the  company,  saying  that  his  recommendations  had  dune 

them  so  much  good  that  they  "  ventured  to  send  him  a  hundred "     Here 

the  page  came  to  an  end.  "This  will  never  do,"  said  the  doctor  ;  **  it  is  very 
kind,  but  I  could  not  think  of  accepting  anything."  He  turned  the  page,  and 
found  the  sentence  ran — "of  our  circulars  for  distribution." 

Much  more  satisfactory  to  the  recipient  was  Lord  Eldon*s  note  to  his  friend 
Dr.  Fisher,  of  the  Charterhouse :  "  Dear  Fisher, — I  cannot  to-day  give  you 
the  preferment  for  which  you  ask.  Your  sincere  friend,  Eldon.  {Turn  aver.) 
I  gave  it  to  you  yesterday." 

Dean  Swift  could  not  have  concocted  a  more  bitter  joke  than  that  of  the 
testator  who,  after  citing  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  a  particular  friend, 
beaueathed  to  him,  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of  his  will,  ten  thousand- 
dollars,  of  course,  thought  the  delighted  legatee ;  but  on  turning  the  leaf  the 


»  m' 


This  incident  may  remind  the  readt 
brokers  letters,  in  which,  writing  to  a 
Lord  Marlborough  gives  you  so  mucl 
give  you." 

A  wife  gave  her  husband  a  sealed  let 
got  to  his  place  of  business.     When  he 

'*  I  am  forced  to  tell  you  something  tl 
my  duty  to  do  so.     I  am  determined  yoi 
it  may.     I  have  known  for  a  week  that 
until  to-day,  when  it  has  reached  a  cris 
You  must  not  censure  me  too  harshly,  foi 
mysel£     I  do  hope  it  won't  crush  you.** 

Here  he  turned  the  page,  his  hair  slow 

**  The  coal  is  all  used  up !     Please  cal 
afternoon.     I  thought  by  this  method  you 

He  didn't 

At  the  New  York  Chautauqua  Assemb 
Henson,  of  Chicago,  came  to  lecture  on  ** 
him  thus :  **  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  ar 
by  one  of  the  most  distinsuished'* — long  | 
Chicago."  Dr.  Henson,  whose  readiness  o 
began  his  lecture,  when  silence  was  at  1 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  not  as  great  a  fool  as 
uproarious  laughter — "  would  have  you  th 

The  value  of  an  explanation  is  finely  il 
who  sent  to  another  king,  saying,  **  Send 

else "    The  other,  in  hign  dudgeon  a 

have  not  got  one,  and  if  I  had "     On 

for  many  years.  After  a  satiety  of  glories 
them  that,  as  their  armies  and  resources  ^ 
mutually  laid  waste,  it  might  be  well  enc 
naries  of  peace.  Before  this  could  be  c 
was  first  needed  of  the  insulting  languai 
quarrel.    "What  coulH  •—••  - 
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man  say  at  the  door-step,"  and  then  went  on  to  preach  against  the  sin  of  levity 
and  blasphemy.  The  same  story  has  also  been  fathered  upon  Beecher.  A 
correspondent  of  the  paper  forthwith  wrote  to  show  what  an  ancient  and 
peripatetic  rounder  the  story  is  : 

In  1848,  the  year  before  Mr.  Spurgeon  entered  the  pulpit  as  a  "  boy  preacher/'  I  was  the 
youngest  apprentice  in  a  printing-office,  the  foreman  of  which  used  to  repeat  a  story  exactly 
identical  with  the  above,  except  that  he  laid  it  to  the  charge  of  a  minister  who  had  labored 
p.nd  died  in  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  years  before,  when  the  foreman  was  a  boy.  Twenty  years 
later  the  story  was  revived,  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  name  in  it.  After  it  had  gone  the 
rounds  several  years  in  the  face  of  explicit  denials,  I  mentioned  to  Mr.  Beecher  my  first  ac- 
quaintance with  the  story,  under  circumstances  which  carried  it  back  to  a  period  oefore  his 
birth.  He  smilingly  replied  that  he  was  tired  of  denying  the  truth  of  the  story  as  applied  to 
himself,  and  felt  compelled  to  let  it  run.  And  now  that  same  old  lie  comes  to  the  surface 
again,  with  Mr.  Spurgeon  as  the  principal  actor :  it  will  never  die.  In  the  dim  future,  when 
some  dusky  scholar  from  Central  Africa  sits  upon  the  crumbling  arches  of  the  Congressional 
Library  and  views  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  it  will  still  be  in  circulation,  modified  only  by 
inserting  the  name  of  the  latest  renowned  preacher. 

An  equally  ancient  chestnut  is  attributed  to  Spurgeon  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Haweis,  who  says  that  once,  in  the  middle  of  his  sermon,  the  preacher  shouted 
out,  "  What*s  that  thee  says,  Paul,  *  I  can  do  all  things*  ?  IMl  bet  thee  half  a 
crown  o*  that"  So  the  preacher  took  out  half  a  crown  and  put  it  on  the 
Bible.  *'  However,"  he  continued,  "  let's  see  what  the  apostle  has  to  say  for 
himself!"  So  he  read  on,  "'through  Christ  that  strengtheneth  me.*  Oh,** 
says  he,  **if  that's  the  terms  of  the  bet  I'm  off!'*  and  he  put  the  half-crown 
back  into  his  pocket  The  same  story  had  already  been  told  of  Rev.  Rowland 
Hill. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  a  cantankerous  Kentuckjr  Hard-Shell  who  read  from 

Revelation,  **  And  there  appeared  a  great  wonder  in  heaven  :   a  woman '* 

Pausing  here,  he  added,  "  Yes,  John,  it  was  a  wonder  if  there  was  a  woman 
there.     It  was  the  first  one  and  the  last  one  as'U  ever  get  there." 

And  here  is  another  good  old  chestnut  that  every  now  and  then  bobs  up 
again  from  out  of  the  waters  of  oblivion  :  An  old  preacher,  after  service  on 
Sunday,  announced  his  reading  for  the  following  Sabbath.  During  the  week 
some  mischievous  boys  managed  to  paste  together  two  of  the  leaves  of  his 
Bible  just  where  he  was  to  read.  Soon  Sunday  the  minister  read  as  follows  : 
*'  And  Noah  took  unto  himself  a  wife  who  was** —  and  here  he  turned  the  leaf — 
**  forty  cubits  broad,  one  hundred  and  forty  cubits  long.**  With  a  look  of 
astonishment  he  wiped  his  glasses,  re-read  and  verified  the  passage,  and  then 
said,  *'  My  friends,  although  I  have  read  the  Bible  many  times,  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  seen  this  passage,  but  I  take  it  as  another  evidence  of 
the  fact  that  man  is  most  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.** 

Lord  Palmerston  once  made  use  of  some  very  effective  pauses  which  he 
could  not  have  prepared  beforehand.  While  electioneering  at  Taunton  he 
was  greatly  troubled  by  a  butcher  who  wanted  him  to  support  a  certain  Radical 
policy.     At  the  end  of^one  of  his  lordship*s  speeches  the  butcher  called  out, — 

**  Lord  Palmerston,  will  you  give  me  a  plain  answer  to  a  plain  question  V^ 

"  I  will." 

**  Will  you,  or  will  you  not  support  this  measure, — a  Radical  bill  ?'* 

Lord  Palmerston  hesitated,  and  then,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  replied, 
"I  will'* —  he  stopped  (tremendous  Radical  cheers) — " not*'^-con tinned  his 
lordship  (another  stop  and  loud  Conservative  applause) — "  tell  you."  Whereat 
he  immediately  retired. 

A  certain  Mr.  Martin,  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  a  reputa- 
tion for  wit  which  survives  in  only  a  single  example.  He  had  delivered  a 
furious  invective  against  Sir  Harry  Vane,  and  when  he  had  buried  him  under 

a  load  of  sarcasm,  he  said,  "  But  as  for  young  Sir  Harry  Vane "  and  so  sat 

down.    The  House  was  astounded.     Several  members  exclaimed, — 
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"  What  have  you  to  say  against  young  Sir  Harry  ?*' 

Martin  at  once  rose,  and  added,  **  Why,  if  young  Sir  Harry  lives  to  be  old 
he  will  be  old  Sir  Harry." 

A  memorable  scene  in  the  same  house  was  that  when  Disraeli's  maiden  speech 
was  cut  short  by  his  fellow-members.  Here  is  the  Morning  CkronicUs  report 
of  Wi^  fiasco:  ***  Notwithstanding  the  noble  lord,  secure  on  the  pedestal  of 
power,  may  wield  in  one  hand  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  and '  Here  the  honor- 
able member  was  interrupted  with  such  loud  and  incessant  bursts  of  laughter 
that  it  was  impossible  to  know  whether  he  really  closed  his  sentence  or  not" 
Richard  Monckton  Milnes  (afterwards  Lord  Houghton),  who  was  sitting  be- 
side Disraeli,  and,  when  the  latter  muttered,  "  The  time  will  come  when  you 
will  hear  me,"  replied,  "  Yes,  old  fellow,  so  it  will," — Milnes  wrote  in  a  letter 
that  the  Attorney-General  had  the  impudence,  not  knowing  Disraeli  person- 
s^ly»  to  go  up  to  him  in  the  lobby  and  say,  **  A  very  pleasant  speech  of  yours, 
Mr.  Disraeli.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  what  Lord  John  held 
besides  the  keys  of  St.  Peter?"    "The  red  cap  of  liberty,  sir." 

Interview,  a  feature  of  modern  journalism  of  distinctly  American  in- 
vention, and  still  flourishing  most  vigorously  in  its  native  soil,  but  not  un- 
known in  England,  while  in  France  it  has  almost  acclimated  itself  under  the 
delightful  name  of  interuietoee.  Mr.  James  Redpath,  the  historian,  used  to 
claim  that  he  was  the  original  interviewer.  **  I  started  the  practice  of  inter- 
viewing many  years  ago,"  he  remarked  to  a  reporter  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Telegram^  just  before  his  death,  **  in  the  columns  of  the  Boston  Advertiser. 
My  first  interview  was  widely  discussed,  and  my  plan  was  immediately  imitated 
by  Editor  Dana,  of  the  Sun^  who,  the  day  after  my  interview  appeared,  sent 
out  a  corps  of  writers  to  interview  the  leading  men  of  the  day  on  various 
topics."  Mr.  Hudson,  however,  in  his  "  History  of  American  Journalism," 
says  the  practice  was  commenced  by  the  New  York  Herald  in  1859,  at  the 
time  of  the  John  Brown  raid  at  Harper's  Ferry.  This  authority  does  not 
mention  the  name  of  the  original  interviewer,  but  he  says  that  the  first  inter- 
viewee (readers  will  please  not  confound  this  with  the  Franco-English  word) 
was  Gerrit  Smith,  the  well-known  Abolitionist,  who  was  called  upon  at  his 
home  in  Peterborough  by  a  representative  of  the  Herald.  The  interview 
was  published  in  full  in  conversational  style,  and  created  a  sensation.  '*  It 
was  the  origin  of  interviewing.  Interviews  were  had  on  the  eve  of  the  rebel- 
lion, in  i860,  with  leading  rebels  at  their  homes, — one,  in  particular,  between 
Alexander  H.  Stephens  and  Robert  Toombs  and  a  special  correspondent  of 
the  Herald^  with  entertaining  and  instructive  results."  After  the  war  they 
were  continued  with  leading  statesmen,  army  and  navy  officers,  and  politi- 
cians. 

But  all  this  was  in  a  staccato  and  amateurish  sort  of  way.  As  a  regular 
institution,  as  part  of  the  reportorial  profession,  the  interview  seems  to  date 
from  about  1868.  This  was  probably  the  period  Mr.  Redpath  had  in  mind 
when  he  claimed  to  be  the  original  interviewer.  At  that  time  the  two  most 
interesting  figures  in  American  political  life,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
reporter,  were  Charles  Sumner  and  General  Butler.  Both  were  willing  to 
talk,  the  former  on  the  Alabama  question,  the  latter  on  his  Greenback  crusade. 
The  public  was  eager  to  hear  from  both.  And  so  day  after  day  they  were 
interviewed.  The  politicians  all  over  the  land  were  agog  at  this  new  pulpit 
opened  for  their  occupancy.  Quick  to  see  the  advantages  of  the  system,  they 
coyly  requested  to  be  interviewed  also.  Whenever  a  candidate  came  up  for 
office,  whenever  a  politician  wished  to  call  attention  to  himself,  to  explain  some 
scandal  that  had  attached  to  him,  to  boom  a  political  project  in  which  he  was 
interested,  he  always  managed  to  get  himself  interviewed.  Abuses  crept  in. 
As  the  New  York  Nation  observed,  June  28, 1869,  '*  The  interview  as  at  present 
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managed  is  generally  the  joint  production  of  some  humbug  of  a  hack  politician 
and  another  humbug  of  a  newspaper  reporter.  The  one  lives  by  being  noto- 
rious, and  the  other  by  seeking  out  notorieties  and  being  spicy, — by  stringing 
together  personalities  about  them.  Sometimes,  of  course,  it  happens  that 
the  opinions  given  are  those  of  an  able  and  respectable  man,  but  this  is  very 
rare,  and  it  is  still  rarer  that  wh^n  this  does  happen  they  have  been  honestly 
learned  by  the  person  who  gives  them  to  the  press.  Usually  he  has  made  a 
rascally  use  of  a  chance  opportunity,  or  in  some  indirect  manner  has  learned 
what  So-and-so  has  said  among  his  friends,  and  this  he  puts  down,  mixed 
with  other  matters,  as  having  been  said  to  himself."  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  truth  in  the  Nation's  charges.  Yet  the  general  tone  of  the  article  was  too 
despondent  Abuses  existed,  as  we  have  said,  indeed,  they  still  exist,  yet  the 
interview  has,  on  the  whole,  vindicated  its  ri^ht  to  existence.  One  may  per- 
haps assume  a  tacit  recognition  of  this  fact  m  the  answer  which  the  Nation 
itself,  nearly  fifteen  years  afterwards,  made  to  the  strictures  of  the  London 
press  on  this  very  subject.  "The  attitude  of  the  English  newspapers  towards 
'interviews' is  a  curiously  contradictory  one,"  says  the  Nation  of  November 
29, 1883.  **  When  interviewing  began  to  be  a  regular  enterprise  a  few  years  ago, 
the  English  leader-writers  denounced  it  as  the  most  dreadful  form  which 
American  impertinence  had  yet  assumed.  They  continue  to  denounce  it  in 
much  the  same  terms  now,  but,  strangely  enough,  they  ignore  the  actual  pres- 
ence of  the  interview  in  their  own  columns.  All  the  leading  London  papers 
employ  American  correspondents,  who  send  daily  despatches  concerning  all 
important  American  events,  and  their  longest  despatches  are  nearly  always 
interviews  with  illustrious  Englishmen  who  are  visiting  this  country.  It  has 
frequently  happened  that  a  London  journal  has  contained  on  the  same  day  a 
leading  article  denouncing  interviewing,  and  a  column  cable  message,  costing 
several  hundred  dollars,  which  was  an  interview  pure  and  simple."  And  then 
it  tells  the  story  of  how  a  London  journal  published  a  long  cable  despatch, 
reproducing  the  substance  of  an  interview  with  Herbert  Spencer  in  New 
York,  and  simultaneously  a  scathing  leader  condemning  the  irrepressible  im- 
pertinence with  which  Mr.  Spencer  had  been  worried  during  his  entire  visit 
m  America,  until  he  had  been  forced  to  give  his  views  in  order  to  obtain 
peace.  The  plain  truth  is  that,  instead  of  being  worried  into  an  interview,  Mr. 
Spencer  prepared  it  himself  and  sent  it  through  a  friend  to  all  the  New  York 
newspapers  for  simultaneous  publication.  Other  foreign  visitors  have  taken 
to  the  interviewing  system  with  equal  favor. 

There  is  Max  &Kell,  for  example.  One  of  the  most  genial  and  amusing 
chapters  in  "Jonathan  and  his  Continent"  is  that  on  the  interview.  He  ac- 
knowledges that  he  found  it  something  of  an  ordeal.  But  the  humor  of  the 
situation  and  the  cleverness  of  his  interviewers  prevented  it  from  becoming 
annoying.  Even  before  sailing  he  had  received  a  cable  from  an  enterprising 
journal  asking  him  for  his  preconceived  ideas  of  America.  His  ship  had 
hardly  entered  the  harbor  of  New  York  when  it  was  boarded  by  a  boat-load 
of  reporters.  They  asked  him  questions,  they  took  his  portrait.  Finally,  he 
put  them  off  till  the  afternoon. 

"Oh,  that  first  afternoon  in  New  York,  spent  in  the  company  of  the  inter- 
viewers !"  he  cries.     "  I  shall  never  forget  it !" 

Bored  at  first,  he  soon  began  to  be  amused.  "  One  wanted  biographical 
details,  another  the  origin  of  my  pseudonyme.  One  wished  to  know  if  I 
worked  in  the  morning,  the  afternoon,  or  the  evening ;  another  whether  I 
worked  sitting  or  standmg  up,  and  also  whether  I  used  ruled  paper  and  quill 
pens.  One  reporter  asked  me  if  I  thought  in  English  or  in  French,  another 
whether  General  Boulanger  had  any  chance  of  soon  being  elected  President 
of  the  French  Republic     If  I  crossed  my  legs  during  the  conversation,  if  I 
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took  off  my  glasses,  nothing  escaped  these  journalists ;  everything  was  jotted 
down. 

*'  The  questions  they  asked  really  appeared  to  me  so  commonplace,  so  trivial, 
that  I  was  almost  ashamed  to  think  I  was  the  hero  of  this  little  farce. 

'*  With  the  idea  of  giving  them  something  better  worth  writing,  I  launched 
into  anecdotes,  and  told  a  few  to  these  interviewers. 

'*  This  brought  about  a  little  scene  which  was  quite  comic  If  I  looked  at 
one  reporter  a  little  oftener  than  the  rest,  while  I  told  an  anecdote,  he  would 
turn  to  his  brethren,  and  say, — 

"  *  This  story  is  for  my  paper,  you  have  no  right  to  take  it  down  ;  it  was  cold 
especially  to  me.' 

"  *  Not  at  all,*  would  cry  the  others,  '  it  was  told  to  all  of  us.* 

*'  In  spite  of  this,  the  harmony  of  the  meeting  was  not  disturbed,  and  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  an  excellent  spirit  of  fellowship  prevailed  in  the  fraternity. 

'*  With  the  exception  of  a  phrase  or  two,  occasionally  jotted  down,  they  took 
no  notes  of  my  answers  to  their  questions,  and  I  wondered  how  it  was  possi- 
ble that,  with  so  few  notes,  they  would  manage  to  make  an  article  of  a  hun- 
dred or  two  hundred  lines  that  would  be  acceptable  in  an  important  paper, 
out  of  an  interview  so  insignificant  and  so  devoid  of  interest,  according  to  my 
idea,  as  this  one. 

"  After  having  spent  nearly  two  hours  with  me,  the  reporters  shook  hands, 
expressed  themselves  as  much  obliged  to  me,  and  went  their  way. 

**  How  childish  these  Americans  must  be  !  thought  I ;  is  it  possible  that  a 
conversation  such  as  I  have  just  had  with  those  reporters  can  interest  them  ? 

"  Next  day,  I  procured  all  the  New  York  morning  papers,  more  from  curi- 
osity, I  must  say  in  justice  to  myself,  than  from  vanity,  for  I  was  not  at  all 
proud  of  my  utterances  of  the  day  before. 

*' Judge  of  my  surprise,  on  openmg  the  first  paper,  to  find  nearly  two  columns 
full  of  amusing  details,  picturesque  descriptions,  well-told  anecdotes,  witty 
remarks,  the  whole  cleverly  mingled  and  arranged  by  men  who,  I  had  always 
supposed,  were  mere  stenographers. 

"  Everything  was  faithfully  reported  and  artistically  set  down.  The  smallest 
incidents  were  rendered  interesting  by  the  manner  of  telling.  The  Major, 
for  instance,  who,  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  interview  for  many  years,  nad 
peacefully  dropped  asleep,  comfortably  installed,  with  his  head  on  the  sofa 
pillows  and  his  feet  on  the  back  of  a  chair  ;  my  own  gestures  ;  the  description 
of  the  pretty  and  elegantly-furnished  office, — all  was  very  crisp  and  vivid. 
They  had  turned  everything  to  account ;  even  the  arrival  of  the  lemon  squash 
was  made  to  furnish  a  little  paragraph  that  was  droll  and  attractive.  You 
might  have  imagined  that  the  whole  thing  was  the  first  chapter  of  a  novel, 
commencing  with  the  majestic  entry  of  a  steamer  into  New  York  harbor. 

**  Well,  I  said  to  myself,  the  American  journalist  knows,  at  any  rate,  how  to 
make  a  savory  hash  out  of  verv  little.** 

Nevertheless,  no  fair-mindea  man  can  deny  that  great  abuses  still  exist  in 
the  methods  of  reporters  and  interviewers.  They  have  too  little  regard  for 
the  sanctities  of  daily  life,  for  the  feelings  of  the  living  or  the  memory  of  the 
dead,  if  their  wares  are  only  marketable.  A  good  story  is  told  of  an  Eastern 
traveller  who  had  put  up  at  a  "  hotel'*  in  a  mining  town  in  Colorado.  His 
window  looked  on  a  piazza  filled  with  loafers.  It  had  no  shades.  So  he 
pinned  a  shirt  across  to  screen  him  while  he  was  dressing.  It  was  almost 
immediately  torn  down,  and  to  his  angry  remonstrance  the  intruder  only 
replied,  "  I  wanted  to  see  what  there  is  so  damned  private  going  on  here. 
The  loafer's  surprise  and  curiosity  were  doubtless  natural.  Still,  the  traveller 
was  entitled  to  the  screen.  Now,  the  newspaper  reporter,  like  the  loafer 
does  not  always  understand  this  great  truth. 
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The  most  vivid  recent  instance  is  afTorded  by  the  wedding  of  President 
Cleveland.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  took  place  in  the  White  House  in 
June,  1886,  and  that  subsequently  the  couple  spent  their  honey-moon  in  Deer 
Park,  Maryland.  Naturally,  the  President  did  not  care  to  have  his  domestic 
affairs  paraded  before  the  world.  No  reportorial  witnesses  were  permitted 
within  the  White  House.  But  the  divine  voice  of  the  public  cried  out  for 
news,  the  great  ear  of  the  public  was  extended  for  gossip,  and  the  reporters 
were  not  to  be  baffled.  They  could  not  gain  admittance,  but  they  surrounded 
the  White  House,  they  caught  glimpses  of  the  bride  and  the  bridal  guests  as 
they  drove  up  to  the  White  House  steps,  they  recorded  that  the  bride's  cheeks 
were  tinged  with  soft  color,  that  her  observing  eye  caught  sight  of  the  fact 
that  one  of  the  ladies  in  descending  from  her  carriage  allowed  a  glimpse  of 
"rather  more  of  her  anatomy'*  than  was  usual  in  public,  whereupon  Miss 
Folsom  "with  a  dainty  kick  gathered  her  skirts  about  her,  and  jumped  to 
the  walk  with  only  her  boot-tips  protruding."  Nothing  of  the  ceremony  itself 
could  be  seen  by  the  reporters.  Expecting  that  the  President  would  trv  to 
slip  away  unobserved,  "  a  number  of  newspaper  men,"  we  are  quoting  from 
the  reports,  "stationed  themselves  near  the  southwest  entrance  to  the  grounds 
with  carriages  convenient,  to  follow  the  President  in  case  he  should  make  his 
exit  by  that  gate."  This  was  reported  to  the  President,  who  baffled  his  tor- 
mentors by  takine  another  and  almost  unused  route.  Balked  of  their  prey, 
the  reporters  made  a  wild  break  for  the  station  in  time  to  see  the  train  move 
off  towards  Deer  Park,  "  where  the  couple  hope  to  spend  their  honey-moon  in 
quiet  .  .  .  The  Chicago  Limited,  which  followed  the  President's  special,  car- 
ried a  number  of  special  correspondents,  who  will  reach  Oakland  about  sun- 
rise. None  of  the  hotels  open  at  this  season,  and  the  question  of  providing 
the  journalistic  pilgrims  with  food  and  shelter  will  have  to  resolve  itself  when  the 
unexpected  colony  invade  the  mountain  precincts  of  the  President's  retreat." 

And  in  very  truth  they  found  scant  accommodations  when  they  arrived  at 
their  destination.  Many  slept  on  the  bare  ground.  None  had  sufficient  food. 
Yet  for  two  weeks  they  nobly  held  their  ground, — a  starving  army  besieging  a 
home  of  plenty.  The  President  had  taken  the  precaution  to  employ  eight 
detectives  to  guard  the  approaches  to  his  retreat.  These  being  found  insuffi- 
cient, the  number  was  increased  to  twelve.  The  interviewers  hid  behind 
bushes  and  strove  to  sneak  under  fences.  But  the  Argus-eyed  watchers  were 
too  many  for  them.  The  bridal  couple  passed  their  honey-moon  in  unchron- 
icled  privacy. 

Mr.  Frank  G.  Carpenter,  himself  a  newspaper  man  of  large  experience,  tells 
this  story : 

One  of  the  funniest  interviews  of  the  past  three  years  was  that  which  was  iinonsciously 
given  by  Senator  Inealls  to  Mr.  Lewsley,  then  of  the  Washington  PoU^  but  now  connected 
with  The  World.  Mr.  Lewsley  was  sent  to  interview  Senator  Ingalls  on  politics.  Senator  In- 
galls  did  not  want  to  talk,  and  he  turned  the  conversation,  at  every  question  that  Lewsley  put, 
to  the  subject  of  shavine.  When  Lewsley  asked  him  as  to  the  prospects  of  the  party,  Senator 
Ingalls  remarked  that  Mr.  Lewsley's  beard  needed  trimming,  and,  "  as  a  friend."  told  him, 
"  a  gentleman  could  not  go  through  life  without  shaving  himself  at  least  once  a  day." 

"  You  should  shave  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,"  said  Ingalls.  "  You  will  want  a  cup 
of  hot  water ;  and  as  to  the  razor " 

Here  Lewslev  broke  in,  "  But,  Senator,  I  want  to  ask  you  as  to  the  Presidential  situation." 

"  I  was  speaking  of  the  razor,  Mr.  lewsley.  1  would  advise  you  to  get  one  of  the  Sheffield 
make,  with  a  hollow  blade,  and  the  lighter  and  smaller  ihe  better ;  antP " 

*•  But,  Senator  Ingalls."  interrupted  Lewsley,  "  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  the  political " 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Lewsley,  I  forgot  to  speak  about  the  soap.     The  finest  soap  you  will  find  on  the 

market  is  that  made  in  New  England  by  a  man  named "    And  then  Ingalls  mentioned  the 

name  of  one  of  the  noted  soap  men  of  the  United  States,  and  went  on  with  a  quarter  of 
a  column  of  eulogy  in  his  usual  linguistic  pyrotechnics  upon  the  virtues  of  this  shaving-soap. 

Mr.  Lewslev,  finding  he  could  not  gel  what  he  wanted,  left,  and,  having  a  certain  amount  of 
space  to  fill,  he  wrote  up  the  interview  on  shaving,  quoting  Ingalls'»  words  as  they  were 
itttoed. 

47» 
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The  next  day  everybody  in  Washington  was  laughing  ovei  this  interview,  and  by  the 
following  week  it  was  copied  into  nearly  every  paper  in  the  United  States.  Senator  IngaJls 
did  not  object  to  it  until  he  saw  it  on  one  of  the  advertising  pages  of  Harder* t  Weekly.  The 
shaving-soap  man  had  taken  a  picture  of  Senator  Ingalls  and  had  paid  tor  a  whole  page  of 
Harper's  Weekh  for  thb  and  the  interview  advertising  his  soap.  Mr.  Lewsley  bought 
Har^r*»  Weekly  the  day  it  came  out,  and  he  had  it  in  his  pocket  as,  going  up  towards  the 
Capitol,  he  met  Senator  Ingalls,  and  said, — 

"  Senator,  there  are  some  things  in  my  life  of  which  I  feel  very  proud,  and  some  fen"  which 
I  am  sorry.  I  feel,  for  once,  however,  that  I  have  done  myself  great  credit,  and  I  have  never 
appreciated  that  fact  as  I  do  now." 

"  How  so?"  said  Senator  Ingalls. 

"  I  find  that  I  have  been  the  humble  means.  Senator,  of  making  ^ou  truly  fiiunous.  I  have 
elevated  you  to  the  rank  of  Patti,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  Lvdia  Pmkham,  Harriet  Hubhard 
Ayer,  and  the  other  really  great  who  find  their  place  in  the  advertising  columns  of  great 
newspapers." 

"  What  do  you  mean?"  said  Ingalls. 

"  I  mean  this."  said  Lewsley,  and  he  thereupon  handed  the  Senator  the  paper.  Ingalb 
screwed  his  double-spectacled  eyes  close  to  the  paper  a  moment  without  speaking,  and  then  he 
raised  it  up  and  said, — 

"  My  God,  Lewsley,  vou've  ruined  me !" 

"  Oh,  no,  I  think  not,  '  said  Lewsley.    "  It  is  just  as  you  have  given  it  to  me,  b  it  not?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  it  is,"  said  Ingalb,  "  and  there  is  uo  use  in  trying  to  lie  out  of  it.  I  couldn't 
afford  to  enter  the  ring  with  a  great  professional  liar  like  yourself.  I  will  do  one  thine,  how- 
ever,— I  will  prevent  the  reappearance  of  that  advertisement ;"  and  thereupon  the  Senator 
went  to  his  room  and  telegraphed  to  the  soap  man  that  if  he  did  not  take  that  advertbement 
out  of  the  paper  he  would  be  subject  to  a  suit  for  damages.  The  result  was  that  the  advertise- 
ment was  cropped. 

The  newspaper  man,  indeed,  is  a  dangerous  person  to  fool  with.  He  is 
extremely  ingenious  in  his  methods  of  retaliation.  Here  is  another  story  in 
point.  One  Bennett  was  city  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  somewhere 
in  the  sixties.  It  was  Bennett's  plan,  if  news  were  scarce,  to  make  small 
children — offspring  of  the  brain  only — fall  from  the  Newport  ferrv-boat  into 
the  Ohio  River,  where  they  would  mfallibly  have  been  drowned  out  for  the 
gallant  rescue  of  some  by-stander,  usually  a  personal  friend  of  Bennett's. 
One  of  these  friends,  Kellum  by  name,  grew  very  weary  after  he  had  figured 
several  times  as  a  savior  of  drowning  innocents,  and  requested  that  Bennett 
should  desist  So,  in  next  day's  Enquirer^  Kellum  read  that  a  beautiful  little 
girl,  child  of  a  prominent  citizen  in  Newport,  had  fallen  into  the  river,  and 
that  Mr.  Kellum,  who  was  standing  near  and  could  have  rescued  her,  refused 
to  render  the  slightest  as.«istance.  A  few  minutes  later  the  maddest  man  in 
Cincinnati  arrived  in  the  Enauirer  office,  threatening  the  direst  vengeance  on 
Bennett.  But  Bennett  calmly  pulled  off  his  coat,  and  said,  **  See  here,  Kel- 
lum, you  are  a  good  enough  fellow  in  your  way,  but  I  can't  stand  any  inter- 
ference with  my  department.  If  I  make  any  statement  in  the  Enquirer  you 
mustn't  come  round  here  contradicting  it    That  isn't  journalism." 

The  following  story  is  told  of  a  Democratic  convention  in  Missouri.  Each 
interviewer  from  the  St.  Louis  Glohe- Democrat  wore  a  badge  of  white  satin 
pinned  to  his  coat-lapel  with  a  silver  star,  and  bearing  this  legend : 

Globe- Dbmock AT  Interviewing  Corps. 

I'll  call  thee  Hamlet, 
King,  Father,  Royal  Dane.     Oh,  answer  me. 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance. 

As  he  finished  with  his  victim,  each  interviewer  handed  him  a  check,  which 
he  put  in  his  hat-band,  and  thus  evaded  any  further  bother  with  the  reporters. 
These  checks  were  inscribed  as  follows : 

Pumped. 
Keep  this  check  in  your  hat,  and  you  will  not  again  be  disturbed  by  a  reporter. 

So  much  for  American  journalist  exploits.  Foreigners,  especially  the 
English,  are  rather  apt  to  sneer  at  them.   Yet  foreigners,  and  among  them  the 
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English,  are  learning  the  same  tricks.  It  was  an  English  scribe  who  during 
the  Franco- Prussian  war,  when  the  French  general  Bataille  occupied  Saar- 
briicken  for  a  brief  period,  and  had  his  meals  sent  from  a  hotel  in  the  town  to 
his  tent  on  the  hill, — it  was  an  English  scribe  who  disguised  himself  as  a  knight 
of  the  napkin,  and,  in  consequence,  was  enabled  to  send  to  his  paper  an  account 
of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  Again,  when  the  Lieutenancy  of  the  City  of 
London  went  to  Windsor  to  present  its  congratulations  on  the  recovery  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  an  English  newspaper  man,  in  an  imitation  Windsor 
uniform,  Joined  the  deputation,  and,  although  stopped  at  the  door  of  the 
Throne  Room,  eventually  sat  down  with  the  luncheon-party  in  the  Waterloo 
Chamber.  It  was  a  German  reporter  who,  during  the  visit  of  Emperor  Wil- 
liam and  King  Humbert  to  Naples,  disguised  himself  as  a  waiter,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  himself  behind  the  Kaiser's  chair  during  the  banquet 
that  followed  the  naval  review.  And,  again,  it  was  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Beatty 
Kingston,  who  was  able  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war,  as  correspondent 
of  the  Daily  Telegraphy  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  convention  entered  nito  be- 
tween Jules  Favre  and  Prince  Bismarck  for  the  capitulation  of  Paris.  Dr. 
Moritz  Busch,  in  his  diary  of  the  war,  records  the  latter's  astonishment 
when  it  appeared  in  the  Telegraph  of  the  following  day. 

Ipse  dixit  (L.,  "  He  himself  said  it"),  an  assertion  without  proof,  a 
dogmatic  expression  of  opinion  which  neither  courts  nor  will  yield  to  argument 
The  phrase  comes  to  us  through  the  Romans  from  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras, 
who,  when  asked  the  reason  of  their  doctrines,  would  only  reply,  'Avrdf  1^ 
(**  He  said  so.")  The  further  development  of  the  phrase  into  ipsedixitism,  == 
the  practice  of  dogmatic  assertion,  is  happily  rare. 

That  day  of  ipsedixits,  I  trust,  is  over. — ^J.  H.  Newman  :  Letters,  1875. 

Irish.  No  Irish  need  apply.  In  advertisements  for  servants  in  American 
papers  this  phrase  was  repeated  so  often  that  it  grew  to  be  a  popular  by-word 
and  the  shibboleth  of  the  Know-Nothing  party  and  their  sympathizers. 

He  was  one  of  the  whitest  men  that  was  ever  in  the  mines.  He  never  could  stand  it  to  see 
things  go  wrong.  He's  done  more  to  make  this  town  quiet  and  respectable  than  anybody  in 
it.  I've  seen  him  lick  four  Greasers  in  eleven  minutes  myself.  If  a  thing  wanted  regulatmg. 
kt  wam't  a  man  to  go  browsing  around  after  somebody  to  do  it,  but  he  would  prance  in  and 
rKulate  it  himself.  He  wam't  a  Catholic.  Scasely.  He  was  down  on  them.  His  word  was 
"  No  Irish  need  apply !"  But  it  made  no  difference  about  that  when  it  come  down  to  what  a 
man's  rights  was ;  and  so,  when  some  roughs  jumped  the  Catholic  bone-yard  and  started  to 
stake  out  town-lots  in  it,  he  went  for  'em.  And  he  cleaned  'em,  too  I  I  was  there,  pard, 
and  I  seen  it  myself. — Mark  Twain  :  Roughing  It,  p.  334. 

Iron  and  blood  (Ger.  "  Eisen  und  Blut"),  a  famous  phrase  of  Bismarck*s, 
persistently  misquoted  in  the  more  euphonic  form  "  blood  and  iron."  The 
germ  of  the  phrase  in  Bismarck's  mind  is  found  in  a  letter  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Baron  von  Schleinitz,  the  Prussian  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  written 
May  12,  1859,  which  did  not,  however,  see  the  light  of  print  until  1866 :  *'  I 
perceive  in  our  relations  with  the  Bund  a  fault  of  Prussia's  which  we  must 
heal  sooner  or  \2X^x  ferro  et  igne,^''  The  more  famous  phrase  was  uttered  in 
a  speech  before  the  Budget  Commission  of  the  Prussian  House  of  Delegates, 
September  30,  1862  :  "  It  is  desirable  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Germany  and  of  her  constitutional  relations  should  be  improved ; 
but  this  cannot  be  accomplished  by  speeches  and  resolutions  of  a  majority, 
but  only  by  iron  and  blood."  Yet  the  phrase  was  an  old  one  even  in  Ger- 
many. Heine  had  anticipated  it  as  it  stood  in  the  first  draught  when,  in 
some  manuscript  memoranda  printed  after  his  death,  he  said,  **  Napoleon 
healed  the  sick  nation  through  sword  and  fire."  (Scherer  :  History  of 
German  Literature^  ii.  116.)     Schenkendorf,  in  "Das  Eiserne  Kreuz,"  had 
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anticipated  ihe  second  fnrin  when  he  said  that  only  iron  and  blood  could  save 
his  countrjmen ;  but  he  had  borrowed  from  Amdt's  famotu  lines, — 

Zwu  d«  T.pfm  ncnni  lich  Herr  der  LSndcr 

Durcb  KID  t\wca,  durch  kId  Blui. 

Likrt «  4n  Mnucltrn. 
And,  centnties  before.  QuTtitilian,  in  his  "  Declamations,"  had  defined 
slaughter  as  meaning  blood  and  iron  :  "Csedes  videiur  aignificate  sanguinem 
et  ferrum."  Bui  the  uhrase  caught  the  fancy  of  the  world  as  descriptive  of 
the  character  and  methods  of  Bismarck  himself,  and  is  the  undoubted  origin 
of  his  famous  lobriqa^,  the  Iron  Chancellor. 

Iron  Duke,  a  todriquet  by  which  the  Duke  o(  Wellington  was  generally 
known  in  his  later  days.  It  was  originally  applied,  not  to  the  man,  but  la 
an  iron  steamboat  called  "  The  Duke  of  Wellington,"  which  plied  between 
Liverpool  and  Dublin.  The  name  so  well  expressed  the  popular  idea  of  the 
sternness  of  his  character  and  his  want  of  feeling  towards  the  masses  that  it 
was  soon  transferred  from  the  steamboat  to  the  old  soldier  himselC 

Iron  antar«d  into  hla  sonl.  The,  a  common  phrase  for  extreme  agony,— 
probably  a  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  custom  of  torturing  the  flesh  with  in- 
struments of  iron.  The  phrase  seems  to  have  been  first  used  in  the  Prayer- 
Book  version  of  Psalm  cv.  tS  :  "  Whose  feet  they  hurt  in  the  stocks  ;  the  Iron 
entered  into  his  soul."  The  pass^e  is  translated  in  the  King  James  Bible 
as  "  He  wu  laid  in  irons,"  and  in  the  Revised  Version,  "  He  was  laid  in  chains 


Ironclad  0«tb,  the  name  ^ven  to  the  oath  of  office  prescribed  b*  Con- 
gress after  the  close  of  the  civil  war  as  a  safeguard  against  future  disloyally 
on  the  part  of  citizens  of  the  reconstructed  Southern  States. 

Irons  In  the  Sre,  a  familiar  locution,  found  also  in  the  French  language, 
meaning  many  and  various  things  to  attend  to.  "  He  has  too  many  irons  in 
the  fire"  is  not  dissimilar  from  the  American  "  He  has  bitten  off  more  than  be 
can  chew,"  and  signifies  that  he  has  undertaken  more  than  he  can  perform. 
The  figure  is  probably  borrowed  from  the  smithy,  A  story  is  told  of  Sam- 
uel Foolc  that  he  was  much  bored  by  a  pompous  phvsician  at  Bath,  who  told 
him  that  he  thought  of  publishing  his  own  poems,  but  had  so  iflany  irons  tn 
the  fire  that  he  really  didn't  know  what  to  do.  "Take  my  advice,  doctor," 
said  Foole,  "and  put  your  poems  where  your  irons  are."  But  precisely  the 
same  story  is  told  of  Dr.  Johnson.  When  Miss  Brooke,  author  of  "The 
Siege  of  Siiiope,"  said  she  had  too  many  irons  in  the  Rre  to  read  her  play 
over  carefully,  Johnson  retorted,  "  Put  your  tragedy  where  your  irons  are. 
And  before  either  Johnson  or  Foote  the  story  appeared  thus  in  the  "  Nain 
Jaune,"  a  French  collection  of  ioiu  meli;  "  A  gentleman  who  had  the  unfortu- 
nate talent  of  throwing  once  a  month  a  volume  to  the  public  asked  a  friend 
to  speak  frankly  of  one  he  was  threatening  to  bring  out :  '  If  that  is  worth 
nothing,  I  have  other  irons  in  the  fire.'  '  In  that  case,'  replied  the  friend,  '  I 
advise  you  to  put  your  manuscript  where  you  have  put  your  irons'  ('  Dans  ce 
...: -rt.  j_   ..    -^   -ousaveimisvosfersV* 


IronBldes,  a  surname  given  to  Edmund  II.,  King  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
{989-1016);  furthermore,  a  name  given  to  Croraweirs  soldiers  after  their 
victory  at  Marslon  Moor.  The  United  Slates  frigate  Constitution  was 
familiarly  known  as  "Old  Ironsides."  She  was  launched  at  Boston,  Septem- 
ber 30,  179;,  and  became  celebrated  for  the  prominent  part  she  look  during 
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the  expedition  to  suppress  the  Barbary  corsairs,  particularly  in  the  bombard- 
ment of  Tripoli,  in  1804,  and  for  the  gallantry  displayed  by  her  officers  and 
men  during  the  War  of  1812. 

Irony.  In  the  well 'known  *'  Verses  on  his  own  Death"  Swift  humorously 
asserts  that 

Arbuthnot  is  no  more  my  friend, 
Who  dares  to  irony  pretend. 
Which  1  was  bom  to  introduce. 
Refined  it  first,  and  showed  its  use. 

This,  even  as  a  bit  of  humorous  exaggeration,  is  an  absurd  claim.  That  the 
great  Dean  was  one  of  the  mightiest  masters  of  irony  in  the  English  language 
may  be  granted.  But  irony  (eipcjveca,  *'  dissembling")  was  a  well-known  figure  in 
Greek  literature,  and  was  handled  with  marvellous  dexterity  by  Aristophanes, 
by  Plato,  and  by  Socrates.  It  was  so  pervading  an  element  in  the  latter's 
discourse  that  even  his  contemporaries  spoke  of  it  as  his  "  customary  irony,*' 
and  in  more  modem  times  Socratic  and  ironic  have  come  to  be  almost  con- 
vertible terms : 

Most  socratick  Lady ! 
Or,  if  you  will,  ironick  I 

Bbn  Jonson  :  New  Inn, 

Nay,  a  still  more  ancient  instance  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  in  Elijah's 
ridicule  of  the  prophets  of  Baal  (/.  Kings  xviiL  27),  when  in  answer  to  his 
challenge  they  clamor  to  their  god  to  send  fire  from  heaven  upon  the  altar : 
'*  And  it  came  to  pass  at  noon,  that  Elijah  mocked  them,  and  said,  Cry  aloud, 
for  he  is  a  god ;  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  in  a  journey, 
or  peradventure  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be  awaked."  Even  if  the  Dean  con- 
fined his  boast  to  the  English  language  he  would  find  it  difficult  of  vindication. 
Nowhere  in  Swift  is  there  irony  more  admirably  sustained  than  in  Antony's 
speech  over  the  corpse  of  Caesar,  deriving  as  it  does  additional  intensity  from 
contrast  with  his  impassioned  soliloquy  in  the  preceding  scene,  which  reveals 
the  world  of  fury  that  Antony  is  really  suppressing  when  he  reiterates  that 
Brutus  is  an  honorable  man. 

As  good  a  definition  of  irony  as  any  is  that  by  E.  P.  Whipple.  Irony,  he 
says,  is  a  kind  of  saturnine,  sardonic  wit,  having  the  self-possession,  com- 
plexity, and  continuity  of  humor,  without  its  geniality.  It  is  **  an  insult  con- 
veyed in  the  form  of  a  compliment ;  insinuating  the  most  galling  satire  under 
the  phrase&logy  of  panegyric ;  placing  its  victim  naked  on  a  bed  of  briers 
and  thistles  thinly  covered  with  rose-leaves ;  adorning  his  brow  with  a  crown 
of  gold,  which  burns  into  his  brain ;  teasing  and  fretting,  and  riddling  him 
through  and  through,  with  incessant  discharges  of  hot  shot  from  a  masked 
battery ;  laying  bare  the  most  sensitive  and  shrinking  nerves  of  his  mind,  and 
then  blandly  touching  them  with  ice,  or  smilingly  pricking  them  with  needles." 
It  is  with  special  reference  to  the  irony  of  Swift  that  Whipple  pens  this  char- 
acterization, and  he  deems  that  the  most  exquisite  piece  of  irony  in  modern 
literature,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  terriole  satire  on  the  misgovernment 
of  Ireland,  is  Swift's  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  Modest  Proposal  to  the  Public  for 
Preventing  the  Children  of  Poor  People  in  Ireland  from  being  a  Burden  to 
their  Country,  and  for  making  them  Beneficial  to  the  Public."  It  was  pub- 
lished in  1729,  when  people  were  starving  in  hundreds  from  the  famine 
and  the  dead  were  left  unburied  before  their  doors.  And  what  was  Swift's 
plan  ?  It  was  to  turn  the  children  into  food.  '*  I  have  been  assured,"  he 
says,  "  by  a  very  knowing  American  of  my  acquaintance  in  London  that  a 
young  healthy  child,  well  nursed,  is,  at  a  year  old,  a  most  delicious,  nourish- 
ing, and  wholesome  food,  whether  stewed,  roasted,  baked,  or  boiled  ;  and  I 
make  no  doubt  it  will  equally  serve  as  a  ragout."     He  argues  out  the  propo« 
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sition  with  the  calm  deliberation  of  a  statistician,  or  of  a  projector  suggesting 
the  importation  of  food  from  abroad.  **  A  child/*  he  continues,  "  will  niake 
two  dishes  at  an  entertainment  for  friends  ;  and  when  the  family  dines  alone, 
the  fore  or  hind  quarter  will  make  a  reasonable  dish.'*  The  expense  of  fatten* 
ing  a  child  for  the  table  will  not  be  great,  not  above  two  shillings  per  annum, 
''rags  included,'*  and  he  believes  ''no  gentleman  will  repine  to  give  ten 
shillings  for  the  carcass  of  a  good  fat  child."  This  would  leave  the  mother 
eight  shillings  net  profit  Further,  the  flesh  of  young  lads  and  maidens  not 
exceeding  fourteen  or  under  twelve  might  be  found  an  admirable  substitute 
for  venison  on  squires*  tables.  He  considers  and  answers  with  mock  argu- 
ments all  objections  that  might  be  raised  to  the  scheme  "  as  a  little  bordering 
on  cruelty,**  and  is  careful  to  add  that  he  has  nr)  personal  motive,  as  his  own 
children  "  are  all  past  the  age  when  he  could  make  a  profit  of  them.'*  The 
purport  of  this  tract  has  been  strangely  misunderstood.  It  has  been  de- 
nounced as  ghastly,  cold-blooded,  callous,  cynical.  Even  Thackeray,  himself 
a  master  of  irony,  cites  it  as  an  evidence  of  the  Dean*s  hatred  for  children. 
These  critics  are  as  much  in  error  as  the  French  author  who,  taking  the  Pro- 
posal seriously,  drew  therefrom  a  frightful  picture  of  the  extremities  to  which 
the  Irish  people  had  been  reduced. 

In  truth,  the  calm  exterior  is  but  a  thin  veil,  through  which  the  scorn  and 
indignation  of  the  writer  shoot  with  blistering  and  blighting  force.  He  does 
not  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve.  This  does  not  prove  that  he  is  heartless. 
On  the  contrary,  it  shows  that  his  heart  is  in  the  ri^ht  place. 

Another  most  effective  example  of  Swift*s  peculiar  manner  is  his  "  Argu- 
ment against  Abolishing  Christianity."  The  title  in  full  is  itself  an  admirable 
bit  of  calm  sarcasm :  "  An  Argument  to  prove  that  the  Abolishing  of  Chris- 
tianity in  England  may,  as  things  now  stand,  be  attended  with  some  incon- 
veniences, and  perhaps  not  produce  those  many  good  effects  proposed  thereby." 
He  starts  out  with  a  semblance  of  hesitation  and  timidity,  as  of  one  who  feels 
that  he  is  arraying  himself  against  the  general  consensus  of  intelligent  opinioiu 
He  hastens  to  guard  against  misinterpretation.  Of  course  he  is  not  defend- 
ing real  Christianity :  that  would  be  proper  for  none  but  an  uncivilized  age. 
His  aim  is  only  to  show  the  practical  uses  of  the  conventional  fiction  that  now 
prevails.  Leave  the  people  a  god  to  revile,  or  they  might  be  tempted  "  to 
reflect  upon  the  ministry.'*  He  acknowledges  that  it  seems  ridiculous  that  a 
set  of  men  should  be  suffered,  much  less  hired,  to  bawl  one  day  in  seven 
against  the  constant  practices  of  all  men  alive  during  the  other  snc.  But  he 
points  out  that  more  than  one-half  the  pleasure  of  enjoyment  lies  in  the  fact 
of  a  thing  being  forbidden.  Doubtless  it  costs  a  good  deal  to  maintain  ten 
thousand  parsons  and  a  score  of  bishops ;  doubtless,  too,  their  revenues 
would  suffice  to  maintain,  as  ornaments  to  the  court  and  town,  at  least  a 
couple  of  hundred  young  gentlemen  of  wit,  pleasure,  and  free-thinking,  ene- 
mies to  priestcraft,  narrow  principles,  pedantry,  and  prejudices.  But,  after 
all,  parsons  have  their  uses.  Their  diet  is  moderate  enough  to  let  them  breed 
a  healthy  progeny,  without  which  the  nation  would  in  an  age  or  two  become 
one  great  hospital,  for  the  lives  led  by  men  of  pleasure  only  entail  rottenness 
and  politeness  on  their  posterity.  And  after  the  present  refined  way  of  living 
it  is  not  certain  that  more  than  one  hundred  young  gentlemen  of  fashion 
could  be  kept  on  the  parsons*  revenues.  The  offer  of  such  scanty  support 
might  even  offend  their  dignity.  As  for  the  argument  that  one  day  in  seven 
is  lost  by  the  practice  of  Christianity,  this  is  mere  cavil.  Sunday  serves  ex- 
cellently for  a  dose  of  physic ;  the  wits  need  not  change  the  course  of  their 
lives ;  the  churches  are  fitted  for  all  the  purposes  of  assignation,  or  offer 
conveniences  and  incitements  to  sleep.  But  supposing  the  parsons  to  go,  and 
the  churches,  what  would  become  of  the  free-thinkers,  the  wits,  the  strong 
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reasoners,  the  men  of  profound  learning  ?  How  would  they  be  able  to  shine 
or  distinguish  themselves?  Who  would  ever  have  suspected  Asgil  for  a  wit, 
or  Toland  for  a  philosopher,  if  the  inexhaustible  stock  of  Christianity  had 
not  been  at  hand  to  provide  them  with  material  ?  For  had  a  hundred  such 
pens  as  these  been  employed  on  the  side  of  religion  they  would  have  im- 
mediately sunk  into  silence  and  oblivion. 

Defoe^s  "  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters,"  which  was  written  in  1702,  has 
been  sometimes  held  to  be  the  literary  predecessor  of  these  tracts  of  Swift.  But 
Defoe  had  none  of  the  coruscating  wit  which  illuminates  the  productions  of 
Swift  and  makes  their  meaning  intelligible  to  all  save  the  dullards.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  ^'  Modest  ProposaK'  was  taken  seriously  by  a  Frenchman. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  *'  Shortest  Wav  with  the  Dissenters*'  imposed  on 
almost  all  England.  It  was  really  a  ourlesque  on  the  intolerance  of  the 
High-Church  element  in  the  Tory  party.  Defoe  assumed  the  character  of  a 
bigoted  '*  High-flyer,"  and  proposed,  with  apparent  seriousness,  that  "  who- 
ever was  found  at  a  conventicle  should  be  banished  the  nation,  and  the 
preacher  hanged."  So  well  was  the  character  maintained  that  a  Fellow  of 
Cambridge  College  wrote  to  his  bookseller,  **  I  received  yours,  and  with  it 
that  pamphlet  which  makes  so  much  noise,  called  *  The  Shortest  Way  with 
the  Dissenters,*  for  which  I  thank  you.  I  join  with  that  author  in  all  he  says, 
and  have  such  a  value  for  the  book,  that,  next  to  the  Holy  Bible  and  the 
Sacred  Comments,  I  take  it  for  the  most  valuable  piece  I  have.  I  pray  God 
put  it  into  her  Majestv's  heart  to  put  what  is  there  proposed  into  execution." 
Not  only  were  Churchmen  imposed  upon,  but  Dissenters  also.  Defoe  had  to 
write  a  serious  protestation  that  it  was  all  a  joke,  and  that  he  meant  to  expose 
only  the  non-jurine  faction  among  the  Tories  by  putting  their  secret  wishes 
into  English.  "  'Tis  hard,"  he  complains,  '*  that  this  should  not  be  perceived 
by  all  the  town ;  so  that  not  one  man  can  see  it,  either  Churchman  or  Dis- 
senter." This  was  just  before  his  surrender  to  the  Tory  government,  which, 
furious  at  discovering  the  trick  that  had  been  put  upon  it,  sentenced  him  to 
the  pillory. 

Defoe  was  not  the  only  person  who  found  irony  a  two-edged  sword.  The 
sense  of  humor  is  no  universal  birthright.  Even  in  America  the  blood  of  the 
thick-witted  middle-class  English  sometimes  asserts  itself  above  the  lighter 
and  clearer  fluid  which  comes  to  us  from  Gaul  and  Gael.  When  "The  New- 
comes"  was  in  course  of  publication,  a  passage  in  one  of  the  chapters  alluding 
to  "  Mr.  Washington"  was  so  far  misunderstood  by  the  dullards  here  that  the 
fact  was  referred  to  by  the  New  York  correspondent  of  the  Times.  Whereupon 
Thackeray  addressed  the  following  letter  to  that  journal : 

StK, — Allow  me  a  word  of  explanation  in  answer  to  a  strange  charge  which  has  been 
brought  against  me  in  the  United  States,  and  which  your  New  York  correspondent  has  made 
public  in  wis  country. 

In  the  first  number  of  a  periodical  story  which  I  am  now  publishing  appears  a  sentence  in 
which  I  should  have  never  thought  of  finding  any  harm  until  it  has  hetn  discovered  by  some 
critics  over  the  water.    The  fatal  words  are  these  : 

"  When  pig-tails  grew  on  the  backs  of  the  British  gentry,  and  their  wives  wore  cushions  on 
their  heads,  over  which  they  tied  their  own  hair  and  disguised  it  with  powder  and  pomatum  ; 
when  ministers  went  in  their  stars  and  orders  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  orators  of 
the  opposition  attacked  nightly  the  noble  lord  in  the  blue  riband ;  when  Mr.  Washington  was 
heading  the  American  cause  with  a  courage,  it  must  be  confessed,  worthy  of  a  better  cause, — 
there  came  to  London,  out  of  a  northern  country,  Mr.  etc." 

Thb  paragraph  has  been  interpreted  in  America  as  an  insult  to  Washington  and  the  whole 
Union :  and  from  the  sadness  and  gravity  with  which  your  correspondent  quotes  certain  of  my 
words,  it  is  evident  he.  too,  thinks  they  have  an  insolent  and  malicious  meaning. 

Having  published  the  American  critic's  comment,  permit  the  author  of  a  faulty  sentence  to 
say  what  he  did  mean,  and  to  add  the  obvious  moral  of  the  apologue  which  has  been  so  oddly 
construed.  I  am  speaking  of  a  young  apprentice  coming  to  London  between  the  years  1770  and 
*8o,  and  want  to  depict  a  tew  fixures  of  the  last  century.  (The  illustrated  head-letter  of  the  chap- 
ter was  intended  to  represent  Hogarth's  "  Industrious  Apprentice.")     1  fancy  the  old  society. 
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with  its  hoop*  and  powder — Bamj  and  Fox  thundering  at  Lord  North  asleep  on  the  Treasury 
bench — the  news-readers  at  the  coffee-room  talking  over  the  paper,  and  owning  that  this  Mr. 
Washington  who  was  leadine  the  rebels  wras  a  very  courageous  soldier,  and  worthy  of  a  better 
cause  than  fightinz  against  King  George.  The  imaees  are  at  least  natural,  and  pretty  con- 
secutive. 1776 — ine  people  of  London  in  '76 — the  Lords  and  House  of  Commons  in  '76 — 
Ixird  North — Washington — what  the  people  thought  about  Washineton, — I  am  thinking  about 
'76.  Where  in  the  name  of  common  sense  is  the  msult  to  1853?  1  ne  satire,  if  satire  there  be, 
applies  to  us  at  home,  who  called  Washington  Mr.  Washington  ;  as  we  called  Frederick  the 
Great  "  the  Protestant  Hero,"  or  Napoleon  "  the  Corsican  Tyrant"  or"  General  Bonaparte." 
Need  I  say  that  our  officers  were  instructed  (until  they  were  taught  better  manners)  to  call 
Washington  **  Mr.  Washington"  ?  and  that  the  Americans  were  called  rebels  during  the  whole 
of  that  contest  ?  Rebels !— of  course  they  were  rebels ;  and  I  should  like  to  know  what  native 
American  would  not  have  been  a  rebel  in  that  cause? 

As  irony  is  dangerous,  and  has  hurt  the  feelings  of  kind  friends  whom  I  would  not  wish  to 
offend,  let  me  say,  in  perfect  faith  and  gravity,  uiat  1  think  the  cause  for  which  Washington 
fought  entirely  just  and  right,  and  the  champion  the  very  noblest,  purest,  bravest,  best,  of 
God's  men. 

I  am,  sir,  your  very  faithful  servant, 

W.  M.  Thackrkay. 

ATHBNA17M,  Nov.  S9. 

But  if  irony  is  sometimes  inconvenient,  it  also  has  its  advantages.  Heine 
has  pointed  tnem  out  in  a  memorable  passage,  all  the  more  quotable  because, 
while  dealing  of  irony,  it  exemplifies  what  it  glosses.  Heine  represents  him- 
self as  holdmg  a  dialogue  at  Munich  with  a  Berlin  philister  who  denied  that 
Munich  had  any  claim  to  the  title  of  '*  a  new  Athens"  or  contained  the  ^rst 
grain  of  Attic  salt. 

"That,"  he  cried,  tolerablv  loudly,  "b  only  to  be  found  in  Beriin.  There,  and  there 
only,  b  wit  and  irony.     Here  tney  have  eood  white  beer, — ^but  no  irony." 

**  No, — we  haven  t  got  irony,"  cried  Nanneri,  the  pretty,  well-formed  waiting-maid,  who  at 
this  instant  sprang  past  us,  "  but  you  can  have  anv  other  sort  of  beer." 

It  grieved  me  to  the  heart  that  Nannerl  should  take  irony  to  be  any  sort  of  beer,  were  it 
even  the  best  brew  of  Stettin,  and,  to  prevent  her  from  falhng  in  future  into  such  errors,  I 
began  to  teach  her  after  the  following  wise :  "  Pretty  Nannerl,  irony  b  not  beer,  but  an  in- 
vention of  the  Beriin  people, — the  wisest  folks  in  the  worid, — ^who  were  awfully  vexed  because 
they  came  too  late  into  the  world  to  invent  gunpowder,  and  therefore  undertook  to  find  out 
something  which  would  answer  as  well.  Once  upon  a  time,  my  dear,  when  a  man  had  said 
or  done  something  stupid,  how  could  the  matter  be  helped  ?  That  which  was  done  could  not 
be  undone,  and  people  said  that  the  man  was  an  ass.  That  was  disagreeable.  In  Beriin, 
where  the  people  are  shrewdest,  and  where  the  most  stupid  things  happen,  the  people  sooa 
foimd  out  the  inconvenience.  The  government  took  hold  of  the  matter  vigorously,— only  the 
greater  blunders  were  allowed  to  be  printed,  the  lesser  were  simply  suffered  in  conversation, — 
only  professors  and  high  officials  could  say  stupid  things  in  public,  lesser  people  could  only 
make  asses  of  themselves  in  private ;  but  all  of  tnese  regulations  were  of  no  avail, — suppressed 
stupidities  availed  themselves  of  extraordinary  opportunities  to  come  to  light ;  those  below 
were  protected  by  those  above,  and  the  emergency  was  terrible,  until  some  one  discovered  a 
reactionary  means,  whereby  every  piece  of  stupidity  could  change  its  nature,  and  even  be 
metamorphosed  into  wisdom.  The  process  b  altogether  simple  and  easy,  and  consbts  simply 
in  a  man's  declaring  that  the  stupid  word  or  de<^  of  which  he  has  been  guilty  was  meant 
ironically.  So.  my  dear  giri,  all  tnings  get  along  in  thb  world, — stupidity  becomes  irony, 
toadyism  which  has  missed  its  aim  becomes  satire,  natural  coarsene«»s  is  changed  to  artistic 
raillery,  real  madness  is  humor,  ignorance,  real  wit,  and  thou  thyself  art  finally  the  Aspasia 
of  the  modem  Athens." 

I  would  have  said  more,  but  pretty  Nanneri,  whom  I  had  up  to  thb  point  held  fast  by  the 
apron-string,  broke  away  loose  by  main  force,  as  the  entire  band  of  assembled  guests  began  to 
roar  for  "  a  beer !  a  beer !"  in  stormy  chorus.  But  the  Berliner  himself  looked  like  irony  in- 
carnate as  he  remarked  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  foaming  glasses  were  welcomed,  and, 
after  pointing  to  a  group  of  beer-drinkers  who  toasted  their  hop-nectar  and  dbputed  as  to  its 
excellence,  he  said,  smiling,  "  Those  are  your  Athenians !" 

In  Heine  the  irony  is  paramount  over  everything.  You  can  never  be  sure 
of  his  mood.  You  can  never  take  his  word  at  its  apparent  meaning.  There 
is  a  tear  behind  every  laugh,  a  laugh  behind  every  tear.  His  earnestness  has 
a  substratum  of  mockery,  there  is  an  awful  depth  of  pathos  behind  his  levity. 
When  he  gushes  out  into  lyric  ecstasy  there  is  a  tremble  of  humor  on  his  lips, 
his  eyes  dance  while  he  describes  his  own  sufferings,  he  interrupts  his  finest 
poetry  with  a  wild  laugh  at  his  reader's  emotion  and  his  own.     He  gazes  into 
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the  North  Sea  from  the  ship*s  bulwarks,  and  his  fancy  paints  a  lovely  city 
under  the  waves,  with  quaint  mediaeval  figures  going  hither  and  thither,  a 
highly-colored,  gorgeous,  holiday  scene,  and  in  a  corner  he  beholds  the  ideal 
maiden  of  his  dreams,  he  holds  out  his  arms  to  her,  and  then,  just  in  time,  the 
captain  lays  holds  of  his  heels  with  a  loud  cry  of, — 

Why,  doctor,  what  the  devil  ails  you  ? 

Or  he  cries  out  in  his  agony, — 

What  avails  it  to  me  that  enthusiastic  youths  and  maidens  crown  my  marble  bust  with 
laurel,  when  the  withered  hands  of  an  aged  nurse  are  pressing  Spanish  flies  behind  my  ears? 
What  avails  it  to  me  that  all  the  roses  of  Shiraz  glow  and  waft  incense  for  me?  Alas,  Sniraz  is 
two  thousand  miles  from  the  Rue  d' Amsterdam,  where,  in  the  dreary  solitude  of  my  sick-room, 
I  get  no  scent  unless  it  be  the  jperfume  of  warmed-over  poultices.  Alas,  the  irony  of  heaven 
weighs  heavily  upon  me!  Ine  great  author  of  the  universe,  the  Aristophanes  of  Heaven, 
wished  to  show  me,  the  little  earthly  so-called  German  Aristophanes,  how  my  wittiest  sarcasms 
are  only  pitiful  attempts  in  comparison  with  his,  and  how  miserably  I  am  beneath  him  in 
humor,  in  colossal  irony. 

George  Eliot  has  wisely  said  that  the  paradoxical  irreverence  with  which 
Heine  professes  his  theoretical  reverence  is  pathological,  the  diseased  exhibi- 
tion of  a  predominant  tendency  urged  into  anomalous  action  by  the  pressure 
of  pain  and  mental  privation,  as  the  delirium  of  wit  starved  of  its  proper 
nourishment  But  *Mt  is  not  for  us  to  condemn,"  she  adds,  **who  have 
never  had  the  same  burden  laid  on  us  ;  it  is  not  for  pygmies  at  their  ease  to 
criticise  the  writhings  of  the  Titan  chained  to  the  rock."  There  are  humor 
and  poetry,  lit  up  by  a  flashing  and  glancing  irony,  in  Heine's  famous  dictum, 
"The  Englishman  loves  liberty  like  his  lawful  wife,  the  Frenchman  loves  her 
like  his  mistress,  the  German  loves  her  like  his  old  grandmother.  And  vet, 
after  all,  no  one  can  ever  tell  how  things  may  turn  out.  The  grumpy  English- 
man, in  an  ill  temper  with  his  wife,  is  capable  of  some  day  putting  a  rope 
round  her  neck  and  taking  her  to  be  sold  at  Smithfleld.  The  inconstant 
Frenchman  may  become  unfaithful  to  his  adored  mistress,  and  be  seen  flutter- 
ing about  the  Palais  Royal  after  another.  But  the  German  will  never  quite 
abandon  his  old  grandmother;  he  will  always  keep  for  her  a  nook  by  the 
chimney«corner,  where  she  can  tell  her  fairy-stories  to  the  listening  children." 

Heine  has  asserted  his  kinship  with  Byron.     There  is,  indeed,  a  strong 

affinity  between  his  humor  and  that  of  Don  Juan  and  of  Beppo.    The  cyni- 

cism,  the  mockerv  of  others  and  of  self,  the  hatred  of  hypocrisy  and  cant, 

dwell  alike  in  both.     Examples  are  easy  to  cull : 

So  for  a  good  old-gentlemanly  vice 
Methinks  I  must  take  up  with  avarice. 

Don  yuan.  Canto  i..  Stanza  az6. 

There's  naught,  no  doubt,  so  much  the  spirit  calms 
As  rum  and  true  religion. 

/5<V.,  Canto  il..  Stanza  34. 

He  was  the  mildest-mannered  man 
That  ever  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat. 

Jbui.f  Canto  iii..  Stanza  41. 

That  all-softening,  overpowering  knell. 
The  tocsin  of  the  soul,  tne  dinner-bell. 

litui,.  Canto  v..  Stanza  49. 

Here  we  have  the  same  startling  transitions,  the  tricksy  malice,  the  wild 
laugh  full  in  the  face  of  an  admiring  reader,  that  Heine  so  delights  in. 

Irony  of  Fate,  or  Sarcasm  of  Destiny,  two  familiar  phrases  embody- 
ing the  truth  which  may  be  found  expressed  or  implied  in  the  literature  of 
most  countries  as  .the  result  of  the  common  observation  and  experience  of 
mankind.  History  and  the  daily  life  of  all  of  us  teem  with  examples  of 
objects  long  and  impatiently  pursued  attained  at  last  with  indifference  or  dis< 
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gusi  1  or  changes  antkipaied  with  anxiety  or  dread  which  have  brought  with 
Ihem  ihe  fulfilment  of  ihe  most  ardent  wishes  i  of  events  from  which  the 
ulmijsl  good  or  evil  has  been  expected  which  have  passed  without  leaving  a 
trace  ;  and  of  persona  or  tilings  which  have  hardly  been  heeded  at  alt  yet  which 
have  luTiied  out  lo  be  the  arbiters  or  the  turning-points  of  our  fortunes.  When, 
after  an  interval,  we  look  back,  we  are  in  a  position  (o  see  the  full  extent  of 
this  mockery  of  fate.  It  Is  a  consciousness  of  this  great  truth  that  forms  the 
pathos  and  the  power  of  the  old  Greek  drama.  Nowhere  is  il  enunciated 
more  strikingly  than  in  (wo  master-works  of  Sophocles.  In  the  midst  of  the 
public  confusion  and  misery  with  which  "CEdipus  Rex"  opens,  the  royal 
house  alone  is  calm  and  secure.  The  king,  beloved  and  revered,  is  the  ob- 
ject towards  which  all  eyes  are  turned  for  succor.  Yet  this  very  man  not 
only  is,  but  by  unconscious  steps  proves  himself  (o  be,  the  very  fount  and 
source  of  the  calamity,  and  is  leR  a(  the  end  of  the  play  a  hopeless,  self- 
blinded  outcast.  Reversing  the  picture,  we  see,  apparently,  in  Ihe  iirsi  scenes 
of  "  CEdipus  Coloneus,"  Ihe  same  fallen  and  pitiable  being.  Yet  this  seemingly 
destitute  wanderer  is  now  the  object  of  the  special  protection  of  heaven  ;  he 
is  not  only  a  pious  but  a  sacred  and  prophetic  man,  and  Iwo  powerful  stales 
are  lo  contend  with  each  oiher  for  the  possession  of  his  person  and  the  tight 
of  paying  honor  lo  his  tomb.  The  reader  hardly  needs  to  be  reminded  of 
the  tremendous  parallel  in  the  opening  scenes  of  "  King  Lear." 

Irrepraaalble  Conflict,  a  locution  current  during  the  anti-slavery  agita- 
tion, supposed  to  have  been  originated  by  William  H.  Seward  in  an  address  to 
a  public  meeting  at  Rochester,  New  York.  October  25,  1S5S:  "It  is  an  irre- 
pressible conflict  between  opposing  and  enduring  forces," — i.e.,  Freedum  and 
Slavery.  If  not  invented,  the  phrase  at  leasl  was  brought  into  prominence 
by  him  through  this  utterance. 


besieging  Oaicnd,  In  1601,  the  Archduchess 
the  troops,  and  thinking  success  near  at  hand,  made  a  vow  of  never  changing 
her  linen  before  she  entered  the  town.  Unfortunately  for  this  princess,  the 
siege  lasled  three  years  longer.  It  maybe  conceived  that  during  this  time  her 
linen  lost  some  of  its  original  brightness  ;  and  her  ladies,  to  console  her  and  lo 

follow  her  example,  had  iheir  linen  dye 

Ihe  fashion,  and  which  was  called  Isabe 

IsolatioiL  That  we  are  alone  in  this  world,  that  each  man  lives  in  a  her- 
mitage of  his  own  thoughts  and  carries  a  great  silence  about  with  him,  is  a 
sentiment  that  linds  constant  expression  in  literature,  nowhere  more  beautifully 
than  in  Matthew  Arnold's  stanza, — 

Vn  I  in  Ihe  Ki  of  llfi  cnlitEd, 

wT^oruImi^i™  n"°D^M.  ' 
Tlw  iiUmdi  fed  ihe  incluping  How 
And  then  ttieir  endlfu  t»und>  they  know. 


Id  J  how  Kllii> 

1  >nd 

lecret  ol 

'everyhodyl 

indi 

indtr 

mine,-. 

llihingimm 

<1  nol  Ihe 

E  r«ti 

iirei,  Ihe 

diih  «e  eit  f 

-yon  and 

lar< 

:bul. 

.piirrf 

blGoile  boll 

Keble  says,  with  gentle  patho^ — 
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Why  should  we  faint  and  fear  to  live  alone, 
Since  all  alone,  so  Heaven  has  willed,  we  die? 

Nor  even  the  tenderest  heart,  and  next  our  own. 
Knows  half  the  reasons  why  we  smile  and  sigh. 

The  Christian  Year  :  Twenty-Fourth  Sunday  t^fter  Trinity, 

These  fine  lines  are  by  Christopher  P.  C ranch  : 

Thoueht  is  deeper  than  all  speech. 

Feeling  deeper  than  all  thought ; 
Souls  to  souls  can  never  teach 

What  unto  themselves  was  taught. 

We  are  spirits  clad  in  veils ; 

Man  by  man  was  never  seen ; 
All  our  deep  communing  fails 

To  remove  the  shadowy  screen. 

Stanzai, 

They  have  some  analogy  with  Cariyle  : 

Are  we  not  Spirits,  that  are  shaped  into  a  body,  into  an  Appearance  ;  and  that  fade  away 
again  into  air  and  Invisibility?  On,  Heaven,  it  is  mysterious,  it  is  awful  to  consider  that  we 
not  only  carry  a  future  Ghost  within  us  ;  but  are,  in  very  deed.  Ghosts !  These  Limbs,  whence 
had  we  them  ;  this  stormy  Force  ;  this  life-blood  with  its  burning  Passion  ?  They  are  dust  and 
shadow  ;  a  Shadow-system  gathered  round  our  Mr  ;  wherein,  through  some  moments  or  years, 
the  Divine  Essence  is  to  be  revealed  in  the  Flesh. — Sartor  Resartus  :  Natural  Supernat- 
ureUism, 

And  Cariyle,  in  turn,  suggests  Marcus  Aurelius : 

This  Being  of  mine,  whatever  it  really  is,  consists  of  a  little  flesh,  a  little  breath,  and  the 
part  which  governs. — Meditations^  ii.  s. 

Ivan  Ivanovitch,  a  fictitious  personage  supposed  to  be  the  embodiment 
of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Russian  people,  in  the  same  way  that  John  Bull 
stands  for  the  English  and  Jean  Crapaud  for  the  French.  He  is  represented 
as  a  lazy,  good-natured  fellow. 

J. 

J,  the  tenth  letter  in  the  English  alphabet,  originally  only  another  form  of 
f,  and  in  the  Latin,  as  in  the  modern  Italian,  used  with  exactly  the  same  value. 
In  England,  with  a  consistency  which  makes  it  a  rare  jewel  in  our  orthog- 
raphy, it  is  used  only  to  represent  the  consonant  sound  dzh.  There  is  one 
exception,  and  one  only,  the  word  hcdUlujah^  though  that  is  now  sometimes 
written  as  it  is  pronounced,  halleluiah.  When  that  innovation  is  fully  estab- 
lished there  will  be  no  further  blot  on  the  integrity  of  this  austere  and  uncom- 
promising consonant 

Jack,  the  diminutive  or  colloquial  form  of  the  name  John.  Etymologists 
have  gone  on  repeating  that  Jack  is  the  Anglicized  form  of  Jacques,  which  in 
its  turn  is  French  for  the  Jacob  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  James  of  the 
New,  the  Jago,  Diego,  or  lago  of  the  Spaniards,  the  Giacomo  and  Giacobbe 
of  the  Italians,  etc  When  these  etymologists  come  to  establish  the  connection 
between  Jacob  and  John  they  can  only  perform  a  neat  little  bit  of  philological 
acrobatism,  which  dazzles  but  not  convinces.  The  probability  is  that  there  is 
no  connection  ;  the  etymon  is  all  wrong.  Jack  has  an  entirely  different  oriein. 
As  lambkin  and  manikin  are  the  diminutives  of  lamb  and  man,  and  Tompkin 
and  Watkin  of  Thomas  and  Walter,  so  Jonkin  and  Jankin  were  the  original 
diminutives  of  John,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  being  too  long  and  cumbrous  for 
nursery  use,  were  cut  down  to  Jocky  and  Jacky,  and  finally  to  Jock  and  Jack. 
Jack,  the  more  French  of  the  two,  has  always  been  more  current  in  the  south 
of  England,  and  Jock  in  Scotland.  The  frequency  of  the  name  in  all  sections 
of  Great  Britain  has  led  to  the  employment  of  the  diminutive  as  an  equivalent 
for  lad  or  boy,  and,  alone  or  in  composition,  for  a  number  of  tools  and  appli- 
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ances  which  do  the  work  of  a  common  servant  or  are  subjected  to  rough 
usage.  Meat-jack,  smoke-jack,  boot-jack,  jack-knife,  jack-plane, — all  are  so 
many  tributes  to  the  popularity  of  the  name  John.  So  also  are  jack-in-the- 
box,  jack-in -the-pul  pit,  iack-o^-lantern,  and  such  proverbial  phrases  as  every 
man  Jack  of  them,  JacK  at  a  pinch,  and  Jack  of  all  trades  {q.  v,).  The  collo- 
quialism, more  common  in  America  than  in  England,  which  nicknames  the 
knave  in  cards  as  the  Jack,  bears  witness  in  like  manner  to  its  universal 
applicability.  A  common  seaman  is  still  a  Jack-tar.  Nor  can  one  pass  over 
the  oft-quoted  cases  of  the  black-jack,  the  jack-fool,  the  union-jack,  and  the 
jack-pudding,  or  the  extension  of  the  name  to  the  animal  world,  in  the  jack- 
daw, the  jack,  or  pike,  and  the  jackanapes. 

Jack  of  all  trades,  or  Jack  at  all  trades,  ofteii  quoted  with  the  addi- 
tion "  and  master  of  none,"  a  colloquial  expression  for  a  person  who  has 
many  accomplishments  but  no  serious  and  settled  pursuit,  who  does  a  number 
of  things  cleverly  and  not  one  pre-eminently  well,  who  knows  a  little  of 
everything  and  knows  that  little  wrong. 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  England  appears  to  have  been  full 
of  gentry  who,  having  a  vast  amount  of  misinformation  on  all  possible  sub- 
jects, were  willing  to  impart  it  for  a  consideration,  and  who  employed  the 
leisure  left  them  by  their  professorial  duties  in  various  and  apparently  incom- 
patible branches  of  trade.  A  single  specimen  will  suffice.  Here  is  the  way 
the  famous  Roger  Giles  described  himself  in  hand-bill  advertisements  : 

Roger  Giles,  Imperceptible  Penetrator.  Surgin,  Paroch  Clarke,  &c.,  Romford,  Essex,  hin- 
forms  Ladis  and  Gentlemen  that  he  cuts  their  teeth  and  draws  corns  without  waiten  a  moment. 
Blisturs  on  the  lowest  turms.  and  fysics  at  a  penny  a  peace.  Sells  god-fathers  cordial  and 
strap-ile,  and  undertakes  to  keep  any  Ladis  nales  by  the  year  and  so  on.  Young  Ladis  and 
Gentlemen  tort  the  heart  of  rideing,  and  the  gramer  langiuige  in  the  natest  manner,  aUo  grate 
Kare  takein  to  himprove  there  morals  and  spelling,  sarm  singing  and  whisseling.  Teaches  the 
jewsarp,  and  instructs  young  Ladis  on  the  gar-tar,  and  plays  the  ho-boy.  Shotish,  poker  and 
all  other  ruls  tort  at  home  and  abroad.  Perfumery  in  all  its  branches.  Sells  all  sorts  of  stashion- 
ary,barth  bricks  and  all  other  sorts  of  sweet-meats,  including  beeswax  postage  stamps  and 
lusifers ;  likewise  taturs,  roobub,  sossages  and  other  garden  stuflfs,  also  fruits,  such  as  hard- 
bake, inguns,  toothpicks,  ile  and  tinware,  and  other  eatables.  Sarve,  treacle,  winegar.  and  all 
other  hardware.  Further  in  particular  he  has  laid  in  a  stock  of  tripe,  china,  epsom  salts,  lolli- 
pops and  other  pickels.  such  as  oysters,  apples  and  table  beer,  also  silk,  satin  and  hearth- 
stones, and  all  kinds  of  kimistry,  including  wax-dolls,  rasors,  dutch  cloks,  and  gridirons,  and 
new  laid  eggs  evry  day  by  me,  Roger  Giles.     P.S. — I  lectures  on  joggrefy. 

Jackanapes,  an  impertinent  coxcomb.  A  curious  derivation  of  the  name 
is  that  of  Mr.  W.  Chatto.  In  1379  was  brought  to  Viterbo  the  game  of  cards 
called  by  the  Saracens  naib:  Jackanapes  is  the  Jack  o*  naibs.  Jackanape  is 
the  adjective  form  of  the  word^^: 

I  will  teach  a  scurvy  jackanape  priest  to  meddle  and  make. 

Merry  Wivet  of  Windsor,  Act !.,  Sc.  4. 

Jack-Pudding,  a  buffoon.  It  is  curious  that  each  country  names  its  stage 
buffoon  from  its  favorite  viand.  The  Dutch  call  him  "  Pickelharing"  (soused 
herring);  the  Germans,  "  Hans- Wurst"  ( jack -sausage) ;  the  French,  "Jean 
Potage;"  the  Italians,  "Macaroni;"  and  the  English,  "Jack- Pudding." 

Jacksonites,  a  nickname  for  the  followers  of  Andrew  Jackson,  in  vogue 
between  1821  and  1832,  as  opposed  to  the  Adamsites^  followers  of  John  Quincy 
Adams.  According  to  a  standing  joke,  common  for  a  generation  after  Jack- 
son's death,  there  were  still  "Jacksonites"  in  the  rural  districts  who  con- 
tinued to  vote  for  the  "  Hero  of  New  Orleans,"  quite  oblivious  of  his  death, 
or  even  stoutly  denying  it,  and  denouncing  the  report  as  a  Whig  lie. 

Jacobins,  the  name  by  which  a  coterie  or  political  club  of  turbulent 
extremists  in  the  French  Retolution  is  generally  known.     The  club  was 
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formed  at  Versailles  in  1789,  under  the  name  of  the  Club  Breton.  The 
name  uf  "Jacobins"  had  been  previously  applied  in  France  to  the  Dominican 
friars,  from  the  Rue  St.-Jacques  in  Pans,  where  they  first  established  them- 
selves in  1219,  and  when  the  Breton  Club  removed  to  Paris  they  met  in  the 
hall  of  the  former  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  whence  they  and  their  partisans 
in  turn  were  called  Jacobins. 

Jacobites,  the  name  given  in  England  to  the  adherents  of  James  II. 
and  his  son  and  grandson,  from  Jacobus,  the  Latin  form  of  James. 

Jaoqaerie,  La,  a  peasants'  insurrection  in  France,  13^8.  The  complain- 
ing  peasantry  had  been  facetiously  referred  for  redress  of  their  grievances  to 
Jacques  Bon-homme  (Johnny  Goodman,  a  sort  of  fairy  good-luck), — 1.^.,  no- 
body. At  length  a  leader  appeared  who  called  himself  Jacques  Bonhomme, 
and  declared  war  to  the  death  against  every  gentilhomme  in  France.  In  six 
weeks'  time  some  twelve  thousand  of  the  insurgents  were  cut  down,  including 
Jacques  Bonhomme  their  leader. 

Jacques,  a  generic  name  of  the  poor  artisan  class  in  France.  Jacques  is 
a  sort  of  short  cotton  waist  or  tunic  without  sleeves  : 

Jacques,  il  me  faut  troubler  ton  somme ; 

Dans  le  village  un  ^ros  huissier 

Rode  et  court,  suivi  du  messier. 
C'est  pour  rimpdt,  \k !  mon  pauvre  homme. 
Lftve-toi,  Jacques,  l^ve-toi, 
Voici  venir  I'huissier  du  rot. 

BltM ANGER  (1831). 

Jag,  in  American  slang,  a  state  of  intoxication.  Originally  jag  meant  a  small 
load,  and  when  load  grew  to  be  a  synonyme  for  a  **  drunk,"  jag  was  humor- 
ously substituted  for  a  small  drunk.  But  it  is  now  applied  to  the  most  im- 
posing form  of  intoxication : 

The  word  ''jag"  can  be  found  in  any  dictionary,  but  its  popular  meaning,  in  present  use, 
is  not  there  explained.  It  may  be  profiuble  to  trace  the  etymology  of  the  word  from  its 
probable  origin. 

CasseU's  "  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary"  says, — 

Jag.  X.  A  small  load,  as  of  hay,  grain,  or  straw.     Etym.  doubtful. 

3.  A  saddle-bag,  a  pedlar's  wallet. 

Stormonth  says. — 

Jag  {GautWc  g-o£).  The  nodding  of  the  head ;  short  irr^ular  sounds,  then  the  sort  of  figures 
traced  out  by  the  tremulous^  irregular  movements  of  bodies. 

Jaggbr.  One  who  jags,  va  Scot,  a  pedlar. 

Iaggerv.  The  Indian  name  for  a  kind  of  coarse  dark  sugar  obtained  from  the  juice  of 
pafms  and  the  sugar-cane. 

Here  are  four  possible  origins  of  the  root  jag  which  is  now  used  in  its  purity. 

X.  The  pedlar  idea,  the  condition  of  mind  and  body  most  freauently  to  be  noticed  in  per- 
ambulating merchants  and  tinkers.  2.  (a)  The  noddmg  of  the  head  as  in  drowsiness ;  and 
{i)  the  irregular  line  described  by  bodies  moving  uncertainly  along  a  plane,  as  a  sidewalk. 

3.  The  suggestion  of  acrid  alcoholic  strength  in  a  solid,  as  sugar,  which  becomes  fluid  easily. 

4.  The  common  provincial  use  of  the  word  to  express  the  idea  of  a  light  burden,  a  small  load 
of  irregular  shape,  as,  "a  little  jag  of  hay"  which  is  gleaned  with  a  pitchfork  in  the  wake  of 
the  harvest-wagon  which  carries  the  bulk  of  the  crop. 

The  present  use  of  the  word  comes  most  clearly,  perhaps,  from  the  last  of  these  four  pos- 
sible sources,  but  incidental  shades  of  meaning  are  seen  to  be  derived  from  the  others.  The 
jag  is  that  state  of  exhilaration  produced  by  the  absorption  in  the  human  body  of  a  ereater 
or  less  Quantity  of  alcoholic  liquor.  In  its  primary  use  it  implied  only  "  a  little  load,"  but 
the  word  is  elastic. 

Its  grand  divisions  are  :  {a)  The  Quiet  Gentlemanly  Jag ;  {b)  the  Windward  Jag,  in  which 
the  subject  appears  to  stana  in  great  need  of  a  centre-bioard  to  enable  him  to  steer  a  reasona- 
bly straight  course  {r/.  Stormonth  supra) ;  {c)  the  Runnins  Jag,  under  whose  influence 
the  man  finds  it  necessary  to  progress  in  a  trot  to  avoid  falling  over  forward, — a  Chicago 
variety  of  the  condition;  and  (</)  the  Rip-staving  la^,  used  as  a  synonyme  for  the  Boiline, 
Drunk,  where  the  man  betrays  an  overweenine  (fesire  to  maim,  slaughter,  slay,  and  deal 
damnation  round  with  a  free  and  impartial  hand.  This  last  species  <^  jag  has  no  special 
kM^itat. — New  Vork  £v€MiM£' Sum  {iBgi). 


Armed  with  this  horrid  ruse.  Jamac  repain 
presence  of  the  king,  Henry  II.,  and  all  the  1 
were  put  face  to  face.    Chasteneraye,  confides 
rienced  Jamac,  when  suddenly  the  latter,  to  tl 
cut  as  had  never  before  been  seen,  and  severed 
later,  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  stroke,  he  cut 
Chasteneraye  fell  hamstrung  to  the  earth.     In  t 
to  make  passes  at  his  antagonist  and  to  endeav< 
ever,  was  quickly  struck  from  his  grasp,  and  he 

iamac  was  disposed,  very  much  against  the  cut 
umiliation  was  too  much  for  the  beaten  and 
allowed  himself  to  bleed  to  death.  The  "  coup 
memorial  of  this  encounter. —  Tkt  Cornkill  Ma^ 

Jay,  in  American  slang,  a  fool,  a  sim 
it  may  be  a  corruption.     The  expression 
sion,  both  as  a  noun  and  as  an  adjective, 
does  not  patronize  stage  performances,  \ 
unappreciative,  audience. 

Jayhawkers,  a  name  for  guerillas  or  t 
the  Kansas  troubles  in  1856,  and  was  si 
litical  marauders ;  probably  derived  fro 
for  its  wanton  ferocity,  killmg  other  crea 
years  the  inhabitants  of  Kansas  hum 
hawkers. 

Jeames,  an  obsolete  form  of  the  nam< 
spelt  thus  and  so  pronounced.  It  was  re' 
eray,  who  made  it  a  contemptuous  embc 
publication  of  "Jeames*s  Diary"  it  has 
designation  for  a  footman  or  a  nunky. 

A  poor  clergyman,  or  a  poor  military  man,  maj 
but  I  heartily  venerate  his  endeavors  to  preserve 
hall  and  the  delicate  attentions  of  Jeames. — A.  K. 

It  has  also  been  applied  as  an  epith 
organ  of  the  "haristocracy." 
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an  illicit  marriage  is  called  "le  manage  de  Jean  des  Vignes."    Hence  Assoucy 
says,  '*  Moi,  pauvre  sot,  plus  sot  que  Jean  des  Vignes !" 

Jean  I  (jue  dire  sur  Jean  ?  c'est  un  terrible  nom. 

Qui  jamais  accompaene  une  ^pithete  honnete. 
Jean  des  Vignes,  lean  Ti^e.     Oil  vais-je?    Trouves  bon 

Qu'en  si  beau  cbemin  je  m'arrete. 

VirgiU  Travtstif  vii. 

Jeddart,  or  Jedw^ood,  Justice.  Jeddart  or  Jethart  was  the  former,  and 
is  still  the  local,  name  for  Jedburgh,  the  capital  of  the  shire  of  Roxburgh, 
Scotland.  Jedwood  designates  the  whole  district  lying  on  the  little  river  Jed,  on 
which  Jedburgh  stands.  In  ancient  times  this  burgh  was  a  place  of  consider- 
able strength  and  importance.  From  its  situation  on  the  borders,  as  well  as 
from  the  character  of  the  clans  by  which  it  was  surrounded,  it  was  especially 
exposed  to  violence  and  rapine,  and  was  repeatedly  sacked  by  the  English, 
and  once,  at  least,  burned  to  the  ground.  The  long-suffering  of  its  natives  at 
length  came  to  an  end,  and  when  an  Enelishman  or  other  marauder  was 
captured  the  rule  came  to  be,  "  A  short  shrift  and  a  long  rope."  But  the 
canny  burghers  did  not  altogether  dispense  with  legal  forms.  After  the  culprit 
was  executed,  an  assize  was  held  by  the  Warden  of  the  Marches,  evidence 
heard,  and  sentence  pronounced  in  aue  form  of  law.     Hence  the  well-known 

rhyme, — 

You've  heard  men  talk  of  Jeddart  law. 
Whereby  they  first  do  hang  and  draw. 
Then  sit  in  judgment  after. 

A  variant  of  this  is, — 

I  oft  have  beard  of  Jeddart  law. 

And  shook  my  sides  with  laughter. 
Where  in  the  mom  they  hang  and  draw. 

And  sit  in  judgment  after. 

Scott  frequently  alludes  to  Jeddart  law  in  his  poems  and  border  minstrelsy. 
In  his  "  F*air  Maid  of  Perth^'  (ch.  xxxii.),  Douglas,  dealing  with  the  murderers 
of  Rothesay,  asks,  **  Have  we  not  some  Jedwood  men  in  our  troop  ?"  and, 
receiving  an  affirmative  reply,  says,  "  Call  me  an  inquest  of  these  together ; 
they  are  all  good  men  and  true,  saving  a  little  shifting  for  their  living.  Do 
you  see  to  the  execution  of  these  fellows,  while  I  hold  a  court  in  the  great 
hall,  and  we'll  try  whether  the  jury  or  the  provost-marshal  do  their  work  Hrst ; 
we  will  have  Jedwood  justice, — hang  in  haste  and  try  at  leisure."  Macaulay 
alludes  to  "Jeddart  justice"  in  his  essay  upon  Moore^s  "  Life  of  Byron." 

Other  accounts  have  been  given  to  explain  the  expression.  Thus,  Crawford, 
in  his  Memoirs,  says,  "Jedburgh  justice — *  first  hang  a  man.  and  syne  judge 
him' — took  its  rise  in  1574,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Regent  Morton  trying  and 
condemning  with  vast  precipitation  a  vast  number  of  people."  But  had  this 
explanation,  or  any  other  than  the  popular  one,  been  well  founded,  it  would 
without  doubt  have  been  noticed  by  Scott,  Analogous  expressions  are  "Cu- 
par Justice,"  "  Abingdon  Law,"  "  Lydford  Law,"  and  even  our  own  "  Lynch 
Law."  "Abingdon  Law"  takes  its  name  from  Abingdon,  Berkshire,  Eng- 
land, where,  during  the  Commonwealth,  Major-General  Brown  used  first  to 
hang  his  prisoners  and  then  try  them.  Lydford  is  an  obscure  corporation 
of  Devonshire,  where  a  court  of  stannaries  (certain  royal  prerogatives  con- 
nected with  the  working  of  the  tin -mines)  was  anciently  held.  The  saw, 
"  First  hang  and  draw,  then  hear  the  case  by  Lydford  law,"  is  supposed  to 
allude  to  some  absurd  rulings  of  the  mayor  and  corporation,  who  were  but 
mean  and  illiterate  persons. 

The  same  speedy  justice  was  practised  in  Spain  at  Peralvillo,  where  the 
Holy  Brotherhood  used  to  execute  without  trial  robbers  taken  red-hand. 
Hence  the  Spanish  saying,  "  Peralvillo  justice,  after  the  man  is  hanged  try  him.** 


.  uATC  say  you  have  heard  and  read  oi  the  je  ne  san 
the  expression  is  now  adopted  into  our  lan8;tiage,  but  I 
idea  of  it,  and  indeed  it  is  more  easily  felt  than  defined, 
adonis  every  other.     1  will  endeavor  to  give  you  a  seiu 
exact  one  ;  experience  must  teach  it  you,  and  will  if  yo 
a  compound  of  all  the  agreeable  qualities  of  body  and  i 
dominates  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  exclusion  to  any  o) 
mere  learning,  nor  indeed  mere  any  one  thing,  that  pi 
something  towards  it.     It  is  owing  to  this /if  ne  tats  qut 
particular  person  at  first  rather  than  to  another.    One  fee 
that  person  without  being  enough  acquainted  with  bin 
talents,  and  one  finds  himself  inclined  to  suppose  him  I 
good  humor.     A  genteel  address,  graceful  motions,  a  ple« 
are  powerful  ingredients  in  this  compound.     It  is,  in  shon 
you  will,  perhaps,  ask  me  to  define  the  Graces,  which  I  a 
as  I  can  only  define  the  je  n*  sais  quvi  by  the  Graces, 
but  happy  he  who  possesses  the  most,  and  wretched  he  wl 
TBKFiELD :  Letters  to  his  Godson, 

Jenkins's  Ear.   At  the  beginning  of  the  eigh 
and  sought  to  enforce  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  vi 
Though  England  admitted  the  claim,  her  sailo 
carried  on  a  large  contraband  trade  with  these  ( 
the  English  vessel  Rel^ecca,  Captain  Robert  Jenl 
guards  of  Havana.     Finding   nothing   contraba 
confession  from  the  captain  by  hanging  him  u 
cabin-boy  fastened  to  his  feet  as  a  make-weight, 
and,  finding  him  still  recalcitrant,  they  then  cut 
him  take  it  to  his  king.     Jenkins  returned  to  Loi 
But  England  did  not  care  to  quarrel  with  Spain 
ently  forgotten.     Seven  years  afterwards  some 
Spaniards  to  English  sailors  brought  up  again  tl 
had  preserved  it  in  wadding,  and  exhibited  it  be 
in  March,  1738.     When  asked  concerning  his  f 
replied  that  he  had  commended  his  soul  to  God 
The  British  nation  was  aroused.     *'  Jenkins's  ea 
country  formed  party  watchwords,  and  were  echo 
the  country.     The  sailors  went  about  London  v 
for  ear"  on  their  hats.     The  larcr^  n*-.— > 
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tion,  like  Berenice's  Crown.  Yet  there  were  not  wanting  doubters  then  and 
afterwards.  Burke,  in  his  "  Regicide's  Peace,"  scornfully  alludes  to  "  the  fable 
of  Jenkins's  ear."  Walpole's  biographer  calls  it  "  a  ridiculous  story."  Tyndal 
insinuates  that  Jenkins  had  lost  his  ear  on  a  quite  different  occasion.  Others 
boldly  asserted  that  it  had  been  left  behind  on  the  pillory.  Finally,  according 
to  Horace  Walpole,  when  Jenkins  died  it  was  found  that  his  ear  had  never 
been  cut  off  at  all ! 

Jerioho,  Go  to,  is  an  expression  that  has  lost  its  birthright  of  appositeness 
and  is  now  used  as  a  sort  of  euphemism  for  "  Go  to  Hades."  Originally  it 
was  an  allusion  to  the  scriptural  story  found  in  H.  Samuel  x.  5,  as  well  as  in 
I.  Chronicles  xix.  5, — how  that  when  David's  servants  had  half  their  beards 
cut  off  and  were  not  presentable  at  court  the  king  advised  them  '*  to  tarry  at 
Jericho  till  their  beards  were  grown."  Hence  young  men  were  bidden  "  to 
tarry  in  Jericho,"  or  "  stay  in  Jericho,"  meaning,  **  Wait  till  your  beard  is 
grown  ;"  satirically  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  part^  addressed  was  young, 
or  **  fresh,"  or  inexperienced.  The  transition  from  this  to  sending  to  Jericho 
was  easy  enough. 

The  following  lines  from  Heyward's  **  Hierarchie"  may  be  quoted  in 
evidence : 

Who  would  to  curb  such  insolence,  I  know. 

Bid  such  young  boyes  to  stay  in  Jericho 

Until  their  beards  were  growne,  their  wits  more  staid. 

Book  iv.,  p.  X08. 

About  fifty  years  ago  a  ribald  rhyme  was  current,  to  the  following  effect : 

Who  went  to  Jericho 
To  let  their  beards  grow  ? 

There  was  Judas  Iscariot, 

And  Captain  Marryat, 
And  Harriet  Martineau. 

Another  explanation  is  that  King  Henry  VIH.  had  a  house  in  the  Manor 
of  Blackmore,  some  seven  miles  from  Chelmsford,  whither  he  used  to  retire 
when  he  wished  to  be  free  from  disturbance  or  to  indulge  in  animal  pleasures. 
To  this  place,  which  had  formerly  been  a  priory,  the  name  Jericho  was  given 
as  a  disguise.  Hence  the  answer  "  He  has  gone  to  Jericho"  conveyed  the 
information  to  all  inquirers  after  the  monarch  that  he  was  amusing  himself  in 
Essex.  In  1880  the  Rev.  W.  Callandar,  vicar  of  Blackmore,  wrote  that  the 
place  "  habitually  goes  bv  the  name  of  the  Jericho  Estate,  or  the  Blackmore 
Priory.  There  is  a  brooKlet  running  through  the  village  which  I  have  heard 
called  the  *  Jordan.'"  So  far,  so  good.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
slang  phrase  arose  from  this  custom  of  Henry  VHI.,  especially  as  the  ex- 
planation first  given  is  entirely  satisfactory. 

Jerry-builder,  a  term  for  an  inefficient,  careless,  or  hasty  builder,  used  in 
England  with  the  same  sense  as  Buddensiek  is  in  America.  Its  origin  is  also 
very  similar.  "Jerry  Brothers,  Builders  and  Contractors,"  was  a  Liverpool 
firm  of  the  early  part  of  this  century,  who  earned  an  unpleasant  notoriety  by 
putting  up  rapiclly-buiit,  showy,  but  ill-constructed  houses,  so  that  their  name 
eventually  became  generic  for  such  builders  and  their  work,  first  in  Liver- 
pool and  afterwards  throughout  England.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Charles 
Buddensiek  was  a  builder  of  flimsy  apartment-houses  in  New  York.  A 
row  of  these  buildings  collapsed  before  they  were  completed,  burying  several 
of  the  workmen  under  its  ruins.  Buddensiek  was  convicted  of  manslaughter 
and  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprisonment. 

Jersey  lightning,  an  American  phrase  for  apple-jack  or  apple-brandy,  a 
spirit  distilled  from  cider,  for  which  the  Stale  of  New  Jersey  is  particularly 


tuAeranti)  being  a  perennial  of  Ihe 
{Helianlkus  armutii].  which  it  resei 
further  extenabn  of  Che  name-error 
tubers  into  "  Palestine  Soup." 

Jaaae,  To  gtva  talm,  an  Amei 
thiash  htm  severely,  sometimes  inter 
particular  Jesse."  Charles  Eliol  Norte 
a  party  war-cry  current  in  the  PresU 
the  Republican  candidate,  hail  tifteei 
with  Jessie,  daughter  of  Thomas  H.  Be 
runaway  matches  are  apt  to  be  regarc 
lady's  name  being  freely  used  in  song  a 
potters."  But  the  phrase  is  much  oldei 
a  punning  allusion.  One  derivation  t. 
The_nw  was  a  thong  by  which  the  bird 
retrieved  badly  it  appears  Ic>  have  beet 
cation  of  the  thong.  But  Mr.  Leiand's 
phrase  is  derived  from  the  allusion  in 
which  he  rendered,  a  text  continually  n 

JeanlticBl  aompo«ltlona,  or  Bqn 
trifling,  wherein  the  art  consists  in  so  w 
opposite  meanings  may  be  elicited  aco 
across.  An  early  and  excellent  spef 
England  as  "The  Jesuit's  Creed."  and 
But  Collet,  in  his  "  Relics  of  Ulcrati 
ef  Advice  from  Rome,  No.  13,  May  6,  I 
cradle.     Here  it  is,  in  the  original  Ijtii 

Pro  tide  tenet.  Hna 
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A  good  example,  in  prose,  of  the  same  kind  of  drollery  is  afforded  by 
the  following  letter,  said  to  have  been  written  by  Cardinal  Richelieu  to  the 
French  ambassador  in  Rome,  but  probably  an  invention  of  a  later  day : 

Sir. — Mods.  Compigne.  a  Savoyard  by  birth,  a  Friar  of  the  order  of  Saint  Benedict, 
is  the  man  who  will  present  to  you  as  his  passport  to  your  protection, 
thu  letter.  He  is  one  of  the  most  discreet,  the  wisest  and  Uie  least 
meddling  persons  that  I  have  ever  known  or  have  had  the  pleasure  to  converse  with. 
He     has      long     earnestly     solicited      me    to     write     to     you     in     his     favor,     and 

together  with  a  letter  of  credence ; 
his  real  merit,  rather,  I  must  say,  than  to 
his  modesty  is  only  exceeded  by  his  worth, 
wanting  in  serving  him  on  account  of  being 
I  should  be  afflicted  if  you  were, 
misled  on  that  score,  who  now  esteem  him, 
wherefore,  and  from  no  other  motive, 
that  you  are  most  particularly  desired 
to  show  him  all  the  respect  imaginable, 
that  may  either  offend  or  displease  him 
no  man  I  love  so  much  as  M.  Compigne, 
neglected,  as  no  one  can  be  more  worthy  to  be 
Ba>e,  therelore,  would  it  be  to  injure  him. 
are  made  sensible  of  his  virtues  and 
you  will  love  him  as  I  do;  and  then 
The  assurance  I  entertain  of  your 
urging  this  matter  to  you  further,  or 
Believe  me.  Sir,  etc.        Richblibu. 


to  give  him  a  suitable  character, 
which  I  have  accordingly  granted  to 
his  importunity;  for,  l^lieve  me,  Sir, 
I  should  be  sorry  that  you  should  be 
misinformed  of  his  real  character; 
as  some  other  gentlemen  have  been, 
and  those  among  the  best  of  my  friends ; 
I  think  it  my  duty  to  advertise  you 
to  have  especial  attention  to  all  he  does, 
nor  venture  to  say  anything  before  him, 
in  any  sort;  for  I  may  truly  say,  there  is 
none  whom  I  should  more  regret  to  see 
received  and  trusted  in  decent  society. 
And  I  well  know,  that  as  soon  as  you 
shall  become  acquainted  with  him 
you  will  thank  me  for  this  my  advice. 
Courtesy  obliges  me  to  desist  from 
saying  anything  more  on  this  subject. 


The  "  Lansdowne  MSS."  yield  the  following, — numbered  852  in  that  col- 
lection,— which  might  have  been  composed  by  some  Vicar  of  Bray  in  the  time 
of  the  Georges  : 


I  love  with  all  my  heart 
The  Hanoverian  part 
And  for  the  Settlement 
My  conscience  ^ives  consent 
Most  righteous  is  the  cause 
To  fight  for  Georee's  laws 
It  is  my  mind  and  heart 
Though  none  will  take  my  part 


The  Tory  party  here 
Most  hateful  do  appear 
I  ever  have  denied 
To  be  on  Tamei's  side 
To  fight  for  such  a  king 
Will  England's  ruin  bring. 
In  this  opinion  I 
Resolve  to  live  and  die. 


The  next  on  our  list  is  said  to  have  been  circulated  among  the  United 
Irishmen  previous  to  the  rebellion  of  1798: 

The  pomp  of  courts  and  pride  of  kings  I  fain  would  banish  far  from  hence 

I  prize  above  all  earthly  things  The  Rights  of  Man  and  Common  Sense 

I  love  my  country,  but  my  king.  Destruction  to  that  odious  name 

Above  aU  men  his  praise  I'll  sing  The  plague  of  Princes.  Thomas  Paine 

The  royal  banners  are  displayed  Defeat  and  ruin  seize  tne  cause 

And  may  success  the  standard  aid  Of  France,  her  liberty  and  laws. 

The  following  was  the  way  an  aristocrat  of  the  old  regime  denounced  the 
French  Revolution  while  seemingly  upholding  it : 

A  la  nouvelle  loi  Je  veux  £tre  fidtie 

Je  renonce  dans  I'lme  Au  regime  ancien ; 

Comme  ^preuve  de  ma  fbi  Je  crois  la  loi  nouvelle 

Je  crois  celle  qu'on  bl&me  Oppos^  i  tout  bien ; 


>ieu  vous  donne  la  paix 
Noblesse  d^soUe 
Qu'il  confonde  i  jamais 
Messieurs  de  I'Assemblee 

The  newly-made  law 
From  my  soul  I  abhor 
My  faith  to  prove  good, 
I  maintain  the  old  code 
May  God  sive  you  peace. 
Forsaken  Noblesse, 
May  He  ever  confound 
The  Assembly  ail  round 


Messieurs  les  D^mocrates 
Au  diable  allez-vous  en ; 
Tons  les  Aristocrates 
Ont  eux  seuls  le  bon  sens. 

'Tis  my  wish  to  esteem 
The  ancient  regime ; 
I  maintain  the  new  code 
Is  opposed  to  all  good ; 
Messieurs  Democrats, 
To  the  devil  go  hence  ; 
All  the  Aristocrats 
Are  the  sole  men  of  sense. 
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The  American  Revolution  produced  a  very  good  example  : 


Hark  1  hark !  the  trumpet  toiuids, 
O'er  seas  and  solid  grounds. 
Who  for  King  Georsc  doth  stand, 
Their  ruin  is  at  hand, 
The  acts  of  Parliament, 
I  hate  their  cursed  intent. 
The  Tories  of  the  day. 
They  soon  will  sneak  away. 
Who  non-resistance  hold. 
May  they  for  slaves  be  sold. 
On  Mansfield.  North,  and  Bute, 
Confusion  ana  dispute. 
To  North  and  British  lord 
I  wish  a  block  and  cord. 


The  din  of  war's  alarms. 
Doth  call  us  all  to  arms : 
Their  honors  soon  will  shine, 
Who  with  the  Congress  join ; 
In  them  1  much  delight, 
Who  with  the  Congress  fight ; 
They  are  my  daily  toast. 
Who  independence  boast ; 
They  have  mv  hand  and  heart. 
Who  act  a  Whiggish  part ; 
May  daily  blessings  pour. 
On  Congress  evermore ; 
May  honors  still  be  done. 
To  General  Washington. 


During  the  civil  war,  at  the  time  of  McClellan*8  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency, a  number  of  administration  papers  published  the  following  ingenious 
burlesque  on  the  Democratic  platform,  which  they  held  to  be  an  attempt  to 
straddle  every  question,  and  a  bid  for  the  votes  of  all  parties : 


Hurrah  for 

Secession 

We  fisht  for 

The  Confederacy 

We  love 

The  rebellion 

We  glory  in 

Separation 

We  fight  not  for 

Reconstruction 

We  must  succeed 

The  Union 

We  love  not 

We  never  said 

We  want 

Foreign  intervention 

We  cherish 

The  stars  and  bars 

We  venerate 

Southern  chivalry 

Death  to 

Abe  Lincoln 

Down  with 

Law  and  order 


The  old  Union 

Is  a  ctuse 

The  Constitution 

Is  a  league  with  hell 

Free  speech 

Is  treason 

A  fi«e  press 

WUl  not  be  tolerated 

The  negro's  freedom 

Must  be  obtained 

At  every  hazard 

We  love 

The  negro 

Let  the  Union  slide 

The  Union  as  it  was 

Is  plaved  out 

The  old  flag 

Is  a  flaunting  lie 

The  habeas  corput 

Is  hateful 

Teflf  DavU 

Isn't  the  Government 

Mob  law 

Shall  triumph. 


Read  crosswise,  it  gives  a  satirical  presentation  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Demo- 
cratic platform,  but  when  split  in  the  middle  the  left-hand  column  represents 
the  extreme  "Copperhead"  and  the  right-hand  the  extreme  ''Abolitionist" 
sentiment. 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  ourselves  to  political  and  religious  squibs.  Here 
are  a  couple  of  peaceful,  secular  compositions,  the  first  resolving  itself  into  a 
satire  on  woman  and  marriage,  and  the  second,  read  in  any  manner  you  choose, 
persistently  reiterating  the  lover's  praise  of  his  mistress : 

Matrimony. 


The  man  must  lead  a  happy  life 
Who  is  directed  by  his  wile 
Adam  could  find  no  solid  peace 
Until  he  saw  a  woman's  face 
In  all  the  female  hearts  appear 
Truth,  darling  of  a  heart  smcere, 
What  tongue  is  able  to  unfold 
The  worth  in  woman,  we  behold, 
Cursed  be  the  foolish  man,  I  say. 
Who  will  not  yield  to  woman's  sway 


Who's  free  from  matrimonial  chains. 
Is  sure  to  suffer  for  his  pains. 
When  Eve  was  given  for  a  mate, 
Adam  was  in  a  happy  state. 
Hypocrisy,  deceit,  and  pride, 
Ne  er  known  in  woman  to  reside. 
The  falsehoods  that  in  woman  dwell. 
Is  almost  imperceptible. 
Who  changes  from  his  single  life. 
Is  free  from  quarrelling  and  strife. 
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Address  to  my  Mistress. 

Ycnrbc*. 

So&ir, 

».hoR,' 

Fimb™., 

tt»ndn^. 

(hahit; 

Hm<<y«, 

Mine  cvc; 

SiS'eurl 

.?u^ 

^SiL. 

E^^' 

ss^ru. 

"IEU'Ta 

iriAh^. 

wiihut. 

Yoorfkc.,' 

dDibnk. 

Dotfarced, 

Y«irl>«. 

iS; 

WiihbauM, 

,        iilhBSd.' 

DnhbiDd. 

dodi  chimi. 

your  wit. 

Miueyi, 

aoibfiii. 

•  I'S"'- 

w'Sifrow™ 

wUh  imut. 

WrangDM, 

««u.d>>«. 

MS*v^, 

.hSi'S.d. 

Sl^. 

Y«u-(i«», 

ChMleaWMleyiBcrediled'ir 

ilh  the  following  "  Musicil  Creed  s" 

Ss'S 

:  m'l       A  dowi 

iriKl"  ntlint  b1«k 

.  StbuU^  B«J>, 

BuIoWh" 

i'del"       Oiag^M 

io  b.  .p«  upon. 

Beyopd  comp*n        I«  B4ch  pi  graceful  tuoea, 
Give  ttacD  the  fame     To  Bub'i  chronuuic  pule. 

A  less  literary,  bui  siill  ingenious,  form  of  equivocation  is  illustrated  by 
the  stoiT  of  the  Milwaukee  merchant  who,  during  the  civil  war,  drew  on  the 
wall  of  bis  store  a  negro's  head,  and  beneath  the  legend, — 
Dii  Union  Foreber. 

Another  stock  story  relates  that  during  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1S72  a 
non-committal  editor  sought  (o  propitiate  all  parties  by  placing  at  the  head 
of  his  editorial  column  the  ticket  "Gr and n."  allowing  his  sub- 
scribers a  choice  of  interpretation  between  Grant  and  Wilson  and  Greeley 
and  Brown.  (It  is  added  that  an  ardent  Republican  subscriber  advised  him 
to  "  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard  t")  Lipfhusttt  Maaaint  called  attention  to 
the  Uxx  that  this  editor  was  a  probably  unconscious  plagiarist  from  the  French 
army  officer  who  at  a  mess-meeting  gave  the  toast, — 

"  Gentlemen,  1  drink  to  a  thing  which — an  object  that Bah  1  I  will  out 

with  it  at  <Hice.     It  begins  with  an  R  and  ends  with  an  E." 

"Capilall"  whispered  a  young  lieutenant  of  Bordeaux  promotion.  "He 
proposes  the  Rfpubliqut,  without  offending  the  old  fogies  by  saying  the  word." 

"  Nonsense  t  He  means  the  Radkalt"  replied  another. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  said  a  third,  as  he  lifted  his  glass,  "  our  friend  must  mean 
la  RcyauU." 

"  I  see  1"  cried  a  one-legged  veteran  of  Frijschweiler  :  "  we  drink  to  la  Rt- 

So  the  whole  party  drank  the  toast  heartily,  each  interpreting  it  to  his  liking. 

J«iv  that  Shakeapewa  drew.    An  anecdote  which  persistently  recurs, 

with  much  embroidery  of  detail  added  by  each  successive  reporter,  made  its 

first  appearance,  so  far  as  known,  in  J.  T.  Kirkman's  "  Ufe  of  Macklin"  (I799)t 

*oL  i,  p.  164-     Shylock,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  degraded  to  a  comic 
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character  on  the  English  stage,  but  Macklin  restored  the  text  and  played 
Shylock  as  a  serious  part     The  biographer  continues, — 

In  the  dumb  action  of  the  trial  scene  he  was  amazingly  descriptive,  and  through  the  whole 
displayed  such  unec^ual  merit  as  justly  entitled  him  to  that  very  comprehensive,  though  con- 
cise, compliment  paid  to  him  by  Mr.  Pope,  who  sat  in  the  stage-box  on  the  third  night  of  the 
reproduction,  and  who  emphaticaUly  exclaimed, — 

This  is  the  Jew 

That  Shakespeare  drew  I 

The  book  is  ill  written,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  above,  and  no  authorities 
are  cited.  The  anonymous  author  of  a  somewhat  better  biography,  **  Memoirs 
of  Macklin"  (1804),  does  not  mention  the  story  of  the  couplet,  which  is  pre- 
sumptive  evidence  that  it  was  then  discredited.  In  1812  it  reappears  in  the 
'*  Biographia  Dramatica,"  vol.  i.  p.  469,  in  this  cautious  form  : 

On  the  Z4th  of  February,  1741,  Macklin  established  his  fame  as  an  actor  in  the  charactv 
of  Shvlock  in  the  *'  Merchant  of  Venice."  .  .  .  Macklin's  performance  of  this  character  so 
forcibly  struck  a  gentleman  in  the  pit  that  he,  as  it  were  involuntarily,  exclaimed, — 

This  is  the  Jew 

That  Shakespeare  drew  1 

It  has  been  said  that  this  gentleman  was  Mr.  Pope,  and  that  he  meant  his  panegyric  00 
Macklin  as  a  satire  against  Lord  Lansdowne. 

In  1853,  the  anecdote,  trailing  clouds  of  glory,  comes  out  in  this  fashion  : 

On  the  third  night  of  representation  all  eyes  were  directed  to  the  stage-box,  where  sat  a 
little  deformed  man  ;  and  whilst  others  watched  kit  gestures,  as  if  to  learn  his  opinion  of  the 
performers,  he  was  gazing  intently  upon  Shylock,  and  as  the  actor  panted,  in  broken  accents 
of  rage,  and  sorrow,  and  avarice,  "  Go,  Tubal,  fee  me  an  officer :  bespeak  him  a  fortnight 
before.  I  will  have  the  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeiti;  for  were  he  out  of  Venice,  I  can  make  what 
merchandise  I  will.  Go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  synagogue ;  go.  good  Tubal ;  at  our  syna- 
gogue. Tubal,"  the  little  man  was  seen  to  rise,  and,  leanmg  from  the  box  as  Macklin  passed 
It,  be  whispered, — 

This  is  the  Jew 

That  Shakespeare  drew. 

The  speaker  was  Alexander  Pope,  and,  in  that  age,  from  his  judgment  in  critidsm  there  was 
no  appeal. — Iriih  Quarterly  Review  (December,  1853). 

Now,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Pope  was  in  London  at  all  when  Macklin 
brought  out  Shylock.  That  he  was  in  Bath  on  February  4,  1741,  is  evidenced 
by  a  letter  of  that  date  to  Warburton.  But,  even  if  he  had  returned  to  Lon- 
don, it  is  unlikely  that  he  was  at  the  theatre  (certainly  he  was  not  in  the  pit). 
His  health  had  been  ailing  since  1739,  when  he  described  himself  as  **  sleepy 
and  stupid  enough"  in  the  evenings.  "  My  eyes  fail,  and  the  hours  when  most 
people  indulge  in  company,  I  am  tired,  and  nnd  the  labor  of  the  past  day  suf- 
ficient to  weigh  me  down,  so  I  hide  myself  in  bed,  as  a  bird  in  the  nest,  much 
about  the  same  time,  and  rise  and  chirp  in  the  morning." 

Je'w'B  eye,  Worth  a.  This  expression  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  out 
of  the  practice  of  torturing  the  Jews  to  exact  money.  Drawing  teeth  or 
plucking  out  an  eye  was  frequently  resorted  to  if  the  aemand  was  not  com- 
plied with.  The  threatened  member  could  be  ransomed  only  by  paying  the 
sum  exacted.  King  John,  having  required  a  rich  Jew  of  Bristol  to  pay  him 
ten  thousand  marks,  when  the  demand  was  resisted  ordered  that  one  of  the 
Jew*s  teeth  should  be  tugged  out  every  day  till  the  money  was  forthcoming. 
The  sufferer  endured  seven  days  before  he  would  give  in,  which  when  he  did, 
John  jestingly  observed,  "  A  Jew's  eye  may  be  a  quick  revenue,  but  Jews'  teeth 
ppve  the  richer  harvest."  According  to  serious  philology,  however,  Jew's  eye 
IS  simply  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  ^W<<  (a  "jewel"). 

Sha!kespeare  puns  upon  the  word  when  he  makes  Launcelot  say, — 

There  will  come  a  Christian  by 
Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye. 

Merchant  of  yemce.  Act  ii..  So.  5 
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Jingo — Jingoism.  In  the  Basque  language  the  word  "  Jingo**  means  God, 
and  is  a  common  form  of  adjuration.  Possibly  the  English  caught  the  oath 
**by  Jingo  !*'  from  the  Basque  sailors.  But  Halliwell  derives  the  word  from  a 
corruption  of  St.  Gingoulph.  The  word  *'  Jingoism"  has  acquired  a  new  mean- 
ing in  British  politics  since  1877.  At  the  height  of  the  anti-Russian  excite- 
ment, when  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  Premier,  was  determined  to  protect  Turkey 
from  Russia,  and  Gladstone  was  advocating  non-interference,  a  song  became 
very  popular  in  the  English  music-halls,  the  refrain  of  which  was, — 

We  don't  want  to  fight,  but,  by  Tingo,  if  we  do. 

We've  got  the  ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the  money  too. 

'*  Jingo*'  was  derisively  cast  as  a  nickname  at  the  warlike  party,  and  was 
proudly  accepted  by  them.    The  term  has  ever  since  been  applied  to  those 
who  pander  to  popular  favor  by  noisy  advocacy  of  popular  measures. 
The  following  parody  of  the  song  appeared  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 

We  don't  want  to  fight,  but,  by  Jingo,  if  we  do. 

We've  Protestant  and  Catholic,  Turk,  infidel,  and  Jew  ; 

We've  "God"  and  "  Mammon,"  "Allah,"  "  Bud<&a,"  *'  Brahma."  and  "  Vishnu  :" 

We've  collared  all  the  deities,  so  what  can  Russia  do  ? 

Chance  has  given  currency  to  a  word  which  possibly  may  one  day  become  as  widely  known 
and  as  respectable  as  the  name  of  Whig  or  Tory, — the  word  jingo.  An  English  traveller 
abroad  is  said  to  have  been  not  long  aso  asked  the  question,  "  Mais  qu'est-ce  que  c'est  done, 
monsieur,  que  ce  Jingo?"  His  own  ideas  on  the  matter  not  being  very  clearly  defined,  he 
made  answer,  with  elusive  playfulness,  that  it  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  familiar  spirit.  The 
epithet  is  now  used  by  Libert  sp^ikers,  even  by  the  most  moderate  and  eminent  of  them,  as 
a  convenient  missile  to  fling  at  their  opponents,  and  by  Radicals  it  is  applied  freely,  and  one 
may  say  indiscriminately,  to  all  who  desire  to  maintain  the  honor  and  integrity  of  ihe  British 
empire.  If  we  turn  to  that  celebrated  refrain  which  has  given  currency  to  the  word,  and 
which  will  be  remembered  longer  than  many  verses  of  greater  lyrical  value,  we  can  find 
nothing  more  in  it  than  the  expression  of  a  modest  firmness  and  self-reliance.  It  breathes 
defence,  not  defiance.  It  affirms  that  we  have  no  desire  for  war,  but  that  should  war  arise 
we  have  the  means  to  face  it.  This  temperate  affirmation  is  clinched  with  an  oath,  reprehen- 
sible, indeed,  and  bv  no  means  refined,  but  &r  less  objectionable  than  many  other  such  words 
that  we  unfortunately  hear  even  from  the  Liberal  workingman  when  we  walk  the  streets. — 
Saturday  Review  (z88o). 

Job.  Sheridan's  definition  of  a  political  job  is  as  pat  to-day  as  ever  :  he 
says,  **  Whenever  any  emolument,  profit,  salary,  or  honor  is  conferred  on 
any  person  not  deserving  it,  that  is  a  job ;  if  from  private  friendship,  personal 
attachment,  or  any  view  except  the  interest  of  the  public,  anyone  is  appointed 
to  any  public  office,  .  .  .  that  is  a  job.*'  To  which  may  be  added,  legislation 
obtained  to  procure  some  private  end  or  profit.  An  amusing  etymology  of 
the  word  job  is  that  of  Southey,  who  derives  it  from  the  Job  of  the  Bible  : 

For  a  job  in  the  working  or  operative  sense  is  evidently  something  which  it  requires  pa- 
tience to  perform,  in  the  physical  and  moral  sense,  as  when,  for  example,  in  the  language  of 
the  vulgar,  a  personal  hurt  or  misfortune  is  called  a  bad  job,  it  u  something  which  it  requires 
patience  to  support ;  and  in  the  political  sense  it  is  something  which  it  requires  patience  in 
the  public  to  endure :  and  in  all  these  senses  the  origin  of  the  word  may  be  traced  to  Job,  who 
is  the  proverbial  exemplar  of  this  virtue. —  The  Doctor,  ch.  ex  v. 

Job's  Turkey,  As  poor  as.  Judge  Haliburton,  author  of  "  Sam  Slick,** 
popularized  the  interesting  facts  that  Job*s  turkey  had  but  one  feather  in  his 
tail,  and  had  to  lean  against  the  fence  to  gobble.  Obviously,  the  reference  is 
to  the  deplorable  indigence  to  which  Job  was  reduced  when  delivered  over  to 
Satan.  The  fact  that  Job  couldn't  have  a  turkey  (for  the  bird  is  a  native  of 
America)  was  probably  not  present  to  the  mind  of  the  originator  of  the  ex- 
pression. The  Englisn  *' As  lazy  as  Ludlam's  dog,  which  had  to  lean  against 
the  fence  to  bark,**  seems  to  have  been  in  Haliburton*s  mind,  and  possibW 
the  Indian  proverb  "  I  am  as  poor  as  a  turkey  in  summer,"  recorded  by  C. 
Jennings  in  "  The  Eggs  of  British  Birds,*'  p.  7,  and  thus  explained  by  him  ; 
"  At  some  seasons  of  the  year,  from  their  excessive  wanderings  and  from 
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lorcitj  of  food,  turkejrg,  in  i  wild  stile,  become  eitremel]'  thin.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  given  rise  to  a  proverb  in  the  Indian  language."  Jennings 
asserts  that  he  inard  the  proverb  from  "an  Omawhaw." 

Jookcy  of  Norfolk,  a  lebriquil  applied  to  Sir  John  Howard,  a  Stanch 
adherent  to  the  house  of  York  and  of  Richard  HI.  He  was  noted  alike  for 
the  magnificence  of  his  household  and  for  the  high  offices  held  by  him.  He 
accompanied  Richard  to  Bosworlh  Field,  and  entered  the  fighl  notwithstanding 
the  friendly  warning  which  was  posted  on  his  tent  the  night  preceding  the 
battle : 

Jockey  or  Noriblk,  b<  D«  IDO  bold. 


JookiDg  iri'  deeflcnlty.  The  origin  of  this  phrase  is  (unauthoritative)^) 
said  to  be  as  follows.  A  Scotch  editor,  wishing  to  enliven  the  columns  of  his 
journal,  looked  round  hini,  and  at  last  discovered  what  he  wanted  In  the 
person  of  a  funny  sub  editor.  He  Iheu  l>oasted  himself  In  the  society  of  his 
friends,  saying,  "  I  have  found  in  my  new  sub-editor  a  young  man  just  over- 
flowing with  natural  wit  and  humor.  Jocks  just  pour  freely  firom  his  lips. 
Now,  this  is  a  grand  thing  for  the  paper,  because,  for  my  part,  I  confess  that 
I  jock  wi'  deeficulty." 


\  lackadaisical  fellow,  always  in  a  brown  study  and  half 


John  Compaay,  an  Anglo-Indian  term  for  the  Honorable  East  India 
Company,  which  personiiied  itself  to  the  Hindoo  imagination  as  a  mythical 
being,  neither  man  nor  woman,  kept  especially  busy  visiting  calamities  on  the 
heatu  of  all  who  doubled  its  actual  exislence. 

Johimj  Rebs,  a  sotriqtul  given  by  the  soldiers  of  the  Union  armies  to 
the  Confederates  during  the  late  war  of  the  Rebellion  :  said  to  have  originated 
in  a  colloquy  between  pickets, — the  Contedetate  picket  objecting  to  being 
dubbed  by  the  Union  soldier  as  a  "Johnny  Bull,"  in  allusion  to  (he  counte- 
rance  given  by  Great  Britain  to  the  cause  of  the  seceding  States. 

Johnnjr'B  Dpaet  the  ooaohl  This  was  the  phrase  which  Lord  Derby 
used  in  a  conversation  with  Sir  James  Graham  on  the  rejection  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  mainly  drawn  up  by  Lord  John  Russell  (1S31).  The  Grey  ministry 
resigned,  appealed  to  the  country,  and  obtained  a  large  majority,  by  which 
the  bill  was  finally  passed  in  1831, 

JonM.  Davy  Jonea'a  Lookar,  a  nautical  term  for  the  depths  of  the 
ocean, — i.t.,  the  graves  of  those  that  perish  at  sea.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  Jones  is  a  corruption  of  Jonas,  who  lived  for  three  days  in  the  wliale's 
belly,  and  that  once  having  turned  the  prophet  into  a  Welshman  it  iiA- 
lowed  naturallv  that  he  should  be  given  the  name  of  the  Welshman's  patron 
saint,  David,  the  commonest  of  all  patronymics  in  Wales.  Bishop  Andrews 
in  one  of  his  sermons  alludes  to  the  expression  "He  hath  beene  where 
kmas  was"  as  being  said  "  of  any  that  hath  beene  in  eitreme  peiill."  {Nin^ 
Six  SfrmoHs,  p,  jij,  folio.) 
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Jones,  In-I-go  (a  play  upon  the  name  of  the  famous  architect,  Inigo 
Jones),  a  nickname  given  in  the  early  part  of  Queen  Victoria's  reign  to  an 
enterprising  youngster  of  the  name  of  Jones,  who  attained  a  certain  celebrity 
through  the  freuuency  with  which  he  managed  to  make  his  way,  unperceived 
by  sentinels  ana  servants,  into  the  private  apartments  of  Buckingham  Palace, 
where  he  was  more  than  once  found  concealed  under  a  sofa.  The  sobriquet 
was  afterwards  transferred  to  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  as  a  tribute  to  the 
latter's  unruffled  audacity  and  "cheek."    See  Cool  of  the  Evening. 

Judex  damnatur  oom  nooens  absolvitur  (L.,  "The  judge  is  con- 
demned when  the  criminal  is  acquitted"),  the  407th  Maxim  of  Publius  Syrus, 
adopted  by  the  founders  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  as  the  motto  of  their 
periodical. 

Jnlieime  Soup.  This  soup  was  invented  by  the  famous  Julien,  who  came 
to  Boston  about  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  and  established  the 
"  Restorator'*  on  Milk  Street  He  is  also  memorable  as  the  inventor,  or  at 
least  the  instigator,  of  the  idea  of  selling  food  in  hermetically-sealed  cans. 
After  his  return  to  France,  at  the  Restoration,  he  sold  his  right  or  patent  to  a 
noted  restaurant  in  the  French  capital,  and  the  new  proprietors  sold  the  soup 
in  cans  to  all  nations. 

Junker  party,  a  nickname  for  the  strict  Conservatives  in  the  Prussian 
Landtag,  from  the  large  majority  of  that  party  belonging  to  the  unprogressive 
rural  aristocracy,  who  in  Germany  are  called,  with  a  touch  of  opprobrium, 
"Junker;*'  the  class  corresponding,  in  a  measure,  with  the  English  squire- 
archy, uncompromising  supporters  of  the  established  state  church  and  the 
established  order  of  thmgs  in  general. 

Junket.  In  American  politics  this  name  is  ^ven  to  any  useless  legislative 
investigation,  where  the  inquiry  is  the  ostensible  object,  the  real  purpose, 
however,  being  to  provide  for  the  members  of  the  investigating  committee  a 
frolickine  tour  of  the  country  at  the  public  expense.  It  is  also  applied  to 
any  similarly  purposeless  and  ostensibly  official  tour  of  administrative  and 
executive  bodies  or  officers. 

Junto,  The,  a  small  group  of  men  who,  in  the  reign  of  King  William  III.  and 
under  this  name,  dictated  the  policy  of  the  Whig  party,  exercising  an  author- 
ity, in  the  words  of  Macaulay,  "  of  which  there  is,  perhaps,  no  parallel  in 
history,  ancient  or  modern."  Its  leading  members  were  Russell,  Lord- 
Keeper  Somers,  and  Charles  Montague. 

JuBtioe  the  highest  expediency.  Wendell  Phillips,  in  his  speech  on 
the  election  of  Lincoln,  November  7,  i860,  uttered  this  sentence:  "When 
Infinite  Wisdom  established  the  rules  of  right  and  honesty,  he  saw  to  it  that 
justice  should  be  always  the  highest  expediency."  This  is  not  unlike  "  Hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy. 

Agetilaus  II.,  King  of  SpartA  (b.c.  398-361),  being  asked  which  be  considered  the  highest 
virtue,  valor  or  justice,  replied.  **  Unsupported  by  justice,  valor  is  good  for  nothing ;  and  if 
all  men  were  just  there  would  be  no  neea  of  valor." — Plutarch  :  Lift. 

Be  just,  and  fear  not : 
Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's. 
Thy  God's,  and  truth's ;  then  if  thou  (all'st,  O  Cromwell, 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr ! 

Shakrspkarb  :  Henry  VIII.^  Act  iii.,  Sc.  a. 

Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble  when  we  share  her  wretched  crust. 
Ere  her  cause  bring  fame  and  profit  and  'tis  prosperous  to  be  just. 

LowBLL :   The  Present  Crisis. 

Justice,  sir,  is  the  great  interest  of  man  on  earth— Wbbstkr :  Speech  on  Mr.  yustUe 
•Storr  (1845)1 
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Pjliaaier,  the  French  commander-in-chief,  lo  abandon  ihe  MalikofT,  a  posilioi 
he  had  carried  by  assault  September  3, 1S55.  Victor  Emmanuel  used  Ihe  same 
expression  after  (he  occupation  of  Rome,  when  he  had  transleried  the  capital 
of  Italy  from  Florence.  But,  after  all,  Luther  had  anticipated  them  both  in 
Ihe  famous  declaration  made  a1  the  Diet  of  Worms :  "  Here  I  stand  \  1  can 
do  no  otherwise  ;  God  help  me.     Amen." 

ulk  iboul  Ihe  CDwardia  a  icnoHicitin,  1  ihall  be  det[3y  hii  deblor.    Untw  imd 
1. :j_,.,^j,  miwered,  I  wiy  of  ■giuMicimiii  in  lUt  iiwlter,y>  luii,  riff 


le^s, 


K. 

K,  the  elcvcnih  letter  and  eighth  consonant  of  the  English  alphabet,  de- 
rived from  the  PhiEnician  through  the  Latin  and  the  Greek,  ll  was  link 
used  in  Ijlin,  on  account  of  ihe  double  function  thai  was  placed  upon  C{q.  v.). 

Kangaroo.  When  Captain  Cook  discovered  Australia  he  saw  some  of 
the  natives  on  Ihe  shore  with  a  dead  animal  of  some  sort  in  Iheir  possession, 
and  sent  sailors  in  a  boal  lo  buy  it  of  them.  When  it  came  on  board  he 
saw  it  was  something  quite  new,  so  he  sent  Ihe  sailors  back  to  inquire  iis 
name.  The  sailors  asked,  but,  not  being  able  to  make  Ihe  natives  understand, 
received  the  answer,  "  I  don't  know,"  or,  in  the  Australian  language,  "  Kan- 
ga-roo."  The  sailors  supposed  this  was  Ihe  name  of  the  animal,  and  so  re- 
ported it.  Thus  the  name  of  the  curious  animal  is  the  "  [-don't-know."  which 
IS  almost  equal  lo  the  name  given  lo  one  of  the  monstrosities  in  Bamiim's 
Museum,  the  "  Whal-is-il  ?" 

K«ttle  of  fia2l,  A  pTBttjr,  proverlual  English,  meaning  a  bad  botch,  a 
muddle,  a  cmtrt-lrmpt.  Mir  Waller  Scolt,  in  a  nale  in  -'  St.  Ronan's  Well," 
explains  that  "a  kettle  offish  is  i  fite-champ/Ire  ot  a  particular  kind,  which  is 
10  ai\\et  /ilts-cAampllrei  what  the  piscatory  eclogues  of  Browne  or  Sannazaro 
are  to  pastoral  piietiy."  A  salmon  is  the  principal  dish  provided  in  these 
picnics.  But,  acting  on  the  principle  attributed  10  the  mythical  Mrs.  Glasse, 
It  must  first  be  caught.  Then  il  is  boiled  in  brine  in  a  large  caldron,  or 
what  our  Saxon  ancestors  would  call  a  tylel,  hung  gypsy-fashion  on  an  extem- 
pore tripod  over  a  tire  of  logs. 

Bui  when  Mr.  Western,  in  "Tom  Jones,"  rushes  into  Ihe  presence  of  Mrs. 
Western  and  Mr.  Allworthy  with  the  vocilfirous  cry,  "Fine  dinnga  at  mj 
house  '.  A  rare  kettle  of  lisn  I  have  discovered  ]"  we  may  be  sure  that  he  is 
using  Ihe  phrase  nut  in  its  literal  but  in  its  proverbial  sense.  That  sense, 
however,  is  hard  to  discover. 

In  the  "  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Insiicctors  of  Salmon  IHsheries," 
Mr.  Inspector  Walpolc,  in  reporting  on  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Sussex, 
says,  "The  kelllenels,  it  may  be  inleresting  to  note,  probably  derive  their 
name  from  the  kiddilus,  or  kiddle,  which  is  mentioned  in  Magna  Charts  and 
many  earlier  lishery  statutes.  In  their  turn,  the  kettle-nets  are,  I  conceive, 
responsible  for  Ihe  old  proverb  'a  pretly  keltic  of  lish.'" 

Palmer,  in  "  Folk  Etymology,"  suggests  that  when  a  keltle-nel  full  of  fish 
was  drawn  up,  with  its  plunging  contents,  the  confusion,  flurry,  and  disorder 
of  the  process  might  easily  have  been  made  synonymous  with  a  colloquial  ex- 
pression which  would  convey  the  idea  of  an  imbroglio,  a  "mess,"  or  a  c<m- 
tri-Umps  of  any  sort ;  or  possibly  the  expression  may  come  from  the  Scotch 
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word  kUtU^  to  puzzle  or  perplex.  "  A  kittle  of  fish'*  is  also  suggestive  of  a 
"  muddle/'  the  term  being  derived,  we  are  told,  from  the  apparatus  of  pulleys 
emploved  in  dragging  the  flukes  of  the  anchor  towards  the  bow  after  it  has 
been  noisted  to  the  cathead.  If  the  pulleys  get  out  of  order,  it  is  called  a 
*'  kittle  of  fish,"  but  why  one  cannot  understand,  unless  it  be  a  mere  cor- 
ruption of  "a  pretty  kettle  of  fish,"  already  established  as  an  equivalent  for 
something  gone  wrong.  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  date  when  this  phrase 
was  first  adopted ;  but  perhaps  it  was  used  in  derision  by  some  early  Saxon 
cook  who,  having  overboiled  his  fish,  spoiled  his  whole  cytell\x\. 

Short-sight  in  politics  affects  the  collective  happiness  of  mankind  much  more  than  short- 
sight  in  morals.  The  short-sighted  politician  is  a  pest  to  his  country  ;  the  short-sighted  moral- 
ist is  a  cutse  to  himself.  It  is  only  when  such  a  moralist  turns  legislator  or  agitator,  and 
therefore  drops  the  guise  of  moralist  for  that  of  politician,  that  he  becomes  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  others  as  well  as  to  his  own,  and  illustrates  the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Johnson's  observa- 
tion, adopted  and  amplified  by  Mr.  Buckle,  that  there  is  no  greater  social  nuisance  than  your 
wrong-headed  conscientious  man.  Such  a  man,  if  he  comes  into  power,  turns  the  affairs  of 
his  country — which  previously  were  in  a  condition,  if  not  of  perfection,  at  least  of  order  and 
decency -mto  the  caldron,  and  makes  of  them  what  Punch  once  represented  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  as  calling  "  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish." — Saturday  Review. 

Kettle-drum,  an  afternoon  tea.  The  term  is  sometimes  thought  to  have 
originated  in  English  barracks,  where  officers'  wives  entertain  their  friends 
at  tea  just  after  dress-parade,  and  the  final  rat-tat-tat  of  the  drums  gives  the 
signal  for  reunion  over  the  teacups.  But  "  drum"  was  a  name  given  to  even- 
ing parties  as  far  back  as  the  eighteenth  century,  and  possibly  '*  kettle"  has 
been  prefixed  to  impart  the  idea  of  a  teakettle. 

Anyway,  a  kettle-drum  happens  to  be  a  pleasant  sort  of  meal,— scarcely  a  meal  at  all,  but 
only  an  excuse  for  meeting  together  in  an  easy  manner  at  an  interval  when  one  has  nothing 
else  to  do  ;  while  some  will  accept  it  as  a  welcome  prelude  to  the  onerous  task  of  "  dressing  for 
dinner."  The  afternoon  tea,  or  kettle-drum,  has  other  uses.  Men  have  now  no  leisure  for 
breakfast-parties,  even  if  they  were  inclined  to  talk  before  facing  the  day's  work ;  and  the 
ponderous  formality  of  the  dinner  which  f.4shion  prescribes,  to  say  nothing  of  its  often  finding 
men  tired  and  jaded,  forbids  that  free  inierchanee  of  sentiments  which  renders  Johnson's 
tavern  dinners  or  the  sociable  feasts  of  Holland  House  so  pleasant  a  retrospect  in  these  days 
and  nights  of  hurry.  Much  of  the  fiiendly  talk  of  a  country-house  or  the  liveliness  of  a  Lon- 
don mansion  crystallizes  round  the  kettle-drum. 

Though  afternoon  tea  is  a  product  of  advanced  civilization,  its  analogues  may  be  found  in 
the  past.  Thus,  Isidore,  a  grammarian  of  the  seventh  century,  explains  the  Roman  meal  called 
nterejida^  concerning  which  antiquaries  have  always  been  puzzled,  as  having  been  "  food 
taken  in  the  afternoon,  to  be  eaten  after  mid-day,  and  just  before  dinner ;  whence,"  he  adds, 
"  certain  call  it  anttccenia,"  or  dinner  prelude.  This  exactly  corresponds  to  our  cup  of  tea 
taken  in  the  afternoon  just  before  dinner.  So  that  in  this  case,  as  in  so  many  others,  there  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Lucullus  gathered  his  guests  around  him  in  the  shady  arbor  at 
hb  country-house  for  tnerenda  on  oppressive  afternoons,  just  as  cups  of  tea  now  solace  our 
voung  people  under  the  croquet  tent  before  the  dressing-bell  rings. —  Chambers' s  Journal ^ 
November  ao,  1875. 

"Go  to  Mrs.  Hyson's  five-o'clock  tea  with  you?"  said  Mr.  Placer  Dam,  the  California 
millionaire,  to  his  wife.  "  Not  much,  my  dear.  You  can  whoop  it  up  to  sassiety  all  you 
bbme  please;  me  and  your  brother  William  will  keep  down  to  plain  old  California  style. 
No  five-o'clock  teas  for  men  who  ain't  got  reel  intimate  with  biled  shirts  yet.  Five-o'clock 
tea!  Bill,  let's  us  take  a  little  pasear  round  to  Ryan's  and  get  a  seventeen-minutes-to- 
three-o'clock  whiskey." — Puck. 

Kick,  Kicker.  To  kick  is  an  expressive  Americanism  for  to  object,  to 
find  fault,  to  grumble.  The  Detroit  Free  Press  quotes  the  following  sentences 
in  point:  '* Citizen  Jones  kicks  aeainst  being  assessed  so  high  for  his  Fourth 
Street  property."  "  Anson  raised  a  double-jointed,  gilt-edged  kick  when  the 
umpire  gave  him  out  in  the  second  innings  yesterday."  *'The  High  School 
girls  kick  against  long  study-hours,"  etc.  A  kicker  means  a  chronic  grumbler, 
and  in  politics  the  term  is  applied  to  a  Mugwump,  an  Independent, — i.e.^  one 
who  kicks  over  the  traces. 

A  sensitive  exchange  dolorously  complains  that  the  ballet-girls  throughout  the  country  art 
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kicking  because  Margaret  Sangster  has  written  a  poem,  **  The  Girls  of  Ninety-One.'*  The 
one  who  would  deny  a  ballet-girl  the  right  to  kick  is  indeed  hard-hearted.— /'AxYdk&^AM 
Prtss. 

But,  like  many  another  "  Americanism/'  this  is  simply  a  recrudescence  and 
extension  of  a  good  old  English  phrase  which  may  be  found  in  the  Authorized 
Version  of  the  Bible,  and  even  in  Tennyson : 

Wherefore  kick  ye  at  my  sacrifice  and  at  mine  oflfering,  which  I  have  commanded? — 
/.  Samuel  ii.  29. 

Yon  hold  the  woman  is  the  better  man  : 
A  rampant  heresy,  such  as.  if  it  spread. 
Would  make  all  women  kick  against  their  lords. 

TKmnrsoM :  Princtst,  iv. 

''To  kick  against  the  pricks"  {Acts  ix.  5),  a  metaphorical  allusion  to 
ploughing-ozen  kicking  against  the  goads,  is  common  in  England  and 
America  for  any  ineffectual  resistance  to  superior  force. 

To  kick  one's  self,  often  used  with  an  infinite  variety  of  adjuncts, — i.e.y  to 
kick  one's  self  "  all  over  the  house,"  "  all  over  the  place,"  etc, — means  to  feel 
or  express  violent  dissatisfaction  with  one's  self,  to  be  mortified  or  chagrined. 
This  is  a  pure  Americanism. 

Ascombf.  So  Betts  lost  heavily  on  the  races,  eh  ?    What  is  he  doing  now  ? 
Bascombe,  Trying  to  invent  a  perpetual-motion  machine. 
Ascomb*.  Of  what  use  will  that  be  to  him  ? 
Bascombe.  He  wants  it  to  kick  himself  with. — Puck. 

Kick  the  bucket,  a  slang  phrase  common  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
meaning  to  die.  The  allusion  is  probably  to  the  way  in  which  a  slaughtered 
pig  is  hung  up, — viz.,  by  passing  the  ends  of  a  bent  piece  of  wood  behind  the 
tendons  of  the  hind  legs  and  so  suspending  it  to  a  hook  in  the  beam  above. 
This  piece  of  wood  is  locally  termed  a  bucket,  and  so,  by  a  coarse  metaphor, 
the  phrase  came  to  have  its  present  meaning.  A  correspondent  of  Notes  and 
Queries,  first  series,  ix.  107,  offered  a  derivation  which  should  be  quoted  as  a 
curiosity :  "One  Balsover,  having  huns  himself  to  a  beam  while  standing  on 
the  bottom  of  a  pail  or  bucket,  kicked  the  vessel  away  in  order  to  pry  into 
futurity,  and  it  was  all  up  with  him  from  that  moment"  The  physician  who 
attended  George  Colman  in  his  last  illness  paid  one  day  a  later  visit  than 
usual,  and  explained  it  by  saying  that  he  had  been  called  in  to  see  a  man  who 
had  Allien  down  a  well.  *'  Did  he  kick  the  bucket,  doctor  ?"  faintly  inquired 
the  patient 

BLickBhawv,  the  name  for  light  French  ragouts  or  made-dishes  of  an 
unsatisfactory  nature ;  also,  and  more  generally,  anything  trivial.  The  word 
is  an  Anglicized  form  of  the  French  quelque  chose,  the  end-syllable  sk4sw  being 
perhaps  mentally  associated  with  pshaw,  in  token  of  contempt  The  Germans 
nave  twisted  the  same  word  into  geckschoserie  (**  foolery"),  the  contempt  in  their 
case  beine  indicated  by  the  first  syllable,  geek  being  the  nearest  equivalent  in 
German  K>r  dude  or  jackanapes.  The  development  of  the  present  English 
form  of  the  word  is  shown  by  the  following  extracts : 

Only  let  mee  love  none,  no,  not  the  sport 
From  country  grasse,  to  confitures  of  court. 
Or  cities'  quelque  choses,  let  not  report 
My  mind  transport. 

DoNNB :  Poems  (1635),  p.  8. 

Limberkam.  Some  foolish  French  quelquechose,  I  warrant  you. 

Brainsick.  Qnelquechose !    O  ignorance  in  supreme  perfection  1  he  means  kekshose. 

Drydbn  :  The  Kimd  Keener. 

Sir  And.  I  delight  in  maskes  and  revels  sometimes  altogether. 
Sir  To.  An  thou  good  at  these  kickchawses,  knight? 

Twel^k  Night  (fol.  1683),  Act  i..  So.  3. 
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Kilkenny  Cats  have  an  ill  name  for  ferocity.  "  As  quarrelsome  as  Kil- 
kenny cats"  is  a  popular  proverb.  Over  a  hundred  years  ago,  it  is  said,  a 
great  battle  of  felmes  took  place  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town,  which  was 
participated  in  by  all  the  cats  in  the  city  and  county  of  Kilkenny,  aided  and 
abetted  by  cats  from  other  parts  of  Ireland.  One  thousand  cats  were  found 
dead  next  morning  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  many  were  identified  by  their 
collars  as  coming  from  remote  regions  of  the  country. 

But  the  most  famous  legend  concerning  Kilkenny  cats  is  that  two  of  them, 
fighting  in  a  saw-pit,  bit  and  scratched  so  long  ana  so  ferociously  that  at  last 
only  two  tails  were  left  in  the  arena :  each  nad  devoured  the  other.  An 
anonymous  bard  has  versified  the  incident  as  follows  : 

There  once  were  two  cats  of  Kilkenny, 
Which  thought  there  was  one  cat  too  many. 

So  they  mewed  and  they  bit. 

And  they  scratched  and  they  fit. 
Till,  excepting  their  nails  and  the  tips  of  their  tails. 
Instead  ol  two  cats  there  weren't  any. 

This  seems  nothing  but  a  bit  of  broad  Irish  humor,  or  perhaps  even  a 
typical  Irish  bull ;  nevertheless  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  rationalize  the 
myth  in  the  following  story : 

During  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798  or  1803 — for  authorities  differ — Kilkenny 
was  garrisoned  by  a  regiment  of  Hessian  soldiers,  whose  favorite  pastime  in 
their  barrack-rooms  was  to  throw  two  cats,  tied  together  by  their  tails,  face  to 
face,  across  a  clothes-line.  The  officers,  learning  of  this  barbarous  sport, 
determined  to  put  an  end  to  it  For  this  purpose  an  officer  was  ordered  to 
inspect  each  barrack-room  daily.  But  the  soldiers,  learning  of  this  system  of 
espionage,  detailed  one  of  their  comrades  to  watch  the  officer.  One  day  the 
sentinel  neglected  his  duty,  and  the  officer  was  heard  ascending  the  stairs 
while  the  cats  were  fighting.  There  was  no  time  to  disengage  them.  A 
trooper  hastily  drew  his  sword  and  with  one  blow  severed  the  tails  of  the  cats, 
who  thereupon  escaped  through  the  window.  When  the  officer  entered  he 
severely  demanded  whence  came  the  bleeding  tails  upon  the  floor,  whereupon 
the  trooper  informed  him,  with  a  ready  wit  worthy  of  his  Irish  surroundings, 
that  two  cats  had  been  fightine  desperately  together,  that  it  had  been  impos- 
sible to  separate  them,  and  that  they  had  ended  by  devouring  each  other, — 
all  but  the  tails. 

Some  authorities  reject  this  story  as  obviously  manufactured  after  the  event, 
and  insist  on  considering  the  inter-destructive  cats  an  allegory  of  the  neigh- 
boring municipalities  of  Kilkenny  and  Irishtown,  which  from  a.d.  1377  to  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  contended  so  fiercely  about  boundaries  that 
they  mutually  impoverished  each  other  and  left  only  a  trace  of  their  former 
selves.  De  Gubematis,  on  the  other  hand,  ingeniously  surmises  that  the 
origin  of  the  myth  may  be  traced  to  the  German  superstition  which  dreads 
the  combat  between  cats  as  presaging  death  to  the  one  who  witnesses  it 

Kilmainham  Treaty,  the  name  given  by  the  English  Conservatives 
to  an  arrangement  alleged  to  have  been  made  between  Gladstone  and 
certain  Irish  members  of  Parliament  who  were  imprisoned  in  Kilmainham 
jail  during  the  agrarian  troubles  of  1 880-1882,  whereby  the  prisoners  were 
released  on  agreeing  to  support  the  Liberals,  Mr.  Gladstone  agreeing  in  turn 
to  certain  concessions  to  be  made  by  him  to  Ireland. 

King.  The  king  is  dead!  Long  live  the  king!  In  the  French  mon- 
archical period,  when  a  king  of  France  died,  a  herald  appeared  upon  the 
balcony  of  the  royal  palace,  and  cried  three  times  to  the  crowd  beloWt  "  The 
king  is  dead  I  Long  live  the  king !"  (**  Le  roi  est  mort !  Vive  le  roi !") 
Again  at  the  funeral  ceremonies,  when  the  royal  corpse  was  committed  to  its 
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last  rcstiiig-place  in  the  vaults  of  Saint -Denis,  these  words  were  solemnlji  re- 
peated. They  were  heard  Tut  the  last  time  in  France  on  the  death  of  Louis 
XVIII.  Seven  (lays  after  he  had  breathed  his  last  his  remains  were  taken 
with  great  pomp  tu  Saint-Denis,  where  they  lay  in  stale  from  September  23 
to  October  24,  the  day  appointed  for  the  funeral  An  enormous  crowd 
gathered  tu  witness  a  ceremony  which  had  been  strange  to  France  since  the 
death  of  Luul-i  XV.  in  1774.  The  funeral  services  over  and  the  body  being 
deposited  in  its  crypt,  the  grand  chamberlain — no  less  a  personage  than  M. 
de  Talleyrand — waved  the  standard  of  France  over  the  catafalque.  Then 
the  Duke  d'Uiis — acting  as  grand  master  of  the  Toyal  house — lowered  his 
baton,  and,  placing  the  end  in  the  opening  of  the  crypt,  cried,  "The  king  is 
dead  !  The  king  is  dead  I"  This  was  thrice  repeated  by  the  king-at.arms, 
who  after  the  third  cry  added.  "  Let  us  all  pray  to  God  for  the  repose  of  the 
king."  A  profound  silence  fell  over  the  assembly.  Clergy  and  spectators 
fell  on  tlieir  knees  and  prayed  in  silence.  Then  the  Duke  a'Uzis,  once  more 
lifting  his  baton,  raised  the  cry,  "  Long  live  the  king  I"  Again  this  was  thrice 
repeated  by  the  king-at-arms,  who  added,  "  Long  live  King  Charles,  tenth 
of  the  name,  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of  France  and  of  Navarre  1  Cry  all. 
Long  live  the  kuig  I"  The  cry  was  echoed  by  a  thousand  voices.  Drums  beat, 
trumpets  brayed,  the  military  band  burst  into  strains  of  music  that  echoed 
and  re-echoed  through  the  church.  Without,  salvos  of  musketry  and  artil- 
lery announced  that  sorrow  must  give  place  to  joy,  and  that  if  Louis  XVIII. 
were  no  more,  Charles  X.  was  king. 

The  phrase  has  been  frequently  parodied  and  paraphrased,  as  in  the  in- 
stances subjoined  : 

Polichlnvllc  il  iBVulncraUc.    Tlu  Inwlncnlntin  of  the  tacroCl  tX  AriolU  ll  not  M  lijUr 
Mtakliihcdu  that  of  Folichiiwllt.  _1  doubt  if  hli  bed  rtmalptd  In  hit  malhu'i  hand  wbei 

i^£t^.i 


•be  plunced  hln  lnui  ibe  Sivi.     Whil  ii  ccniiD  ii  Itui  INJichiDellc,  pierced  wiih  m 
weundi  bf  the  bnoi,  hanged  by  Ih<  HCCDiloDer,  and  cuiied  off  by  ibc  devil,  infallibh 


LtnLnje  qT  nothing  but  claDdeiline  lov^^in  and  ciriike  pranl 
J,  Jong  live  PoIichineLle  I  It  is  this  phenomenon  which  tuggctted  Ihe 
y.      Honietquieu  would  Haie  lald  tbi>  if  be  bid  known.    One  unnoi 


cier^n/w/— kilRa:  RriitbUtUr. 

King  can  do  no  wtoub.    Although  verbally  the  phrase  as  it  now  stands 

is  English,  the  idea  which  it  conveys  may  be  traced  in  its  primary  but  since 
modincd  form  to  limes  far  anterior  to  English  history,  when  a  very  wise  but 
by  no  means  faultless  king  composed  the  Sook  of  Proverbs.  King  Solomon 
writes,  "  A  divine  sentence  is  in  [he  lips  of  the  king ;  his  mouth  transgress- 
eth  not  in  judgment."  (Proverbs  xvi.  10.)  Perhaps  there  is  more  historical 
connection  than  at  first  meets  the  eye  between  our  English  maxin: 
proverb,  which,  however,  does  not  imply  impeccability,  but  infallib 
instance,  in  uttering  judgment     The  proverb  was  quoted  by  certai 

n  support  oflhe  dogma  of  infallibility.     Now,  with  respect  to  the  Eng- 


it  first  meets  the  eye  between  our  English  maxim  and  this 

nee,  in  uttering  judgment     The  proverb  was 
gians  in  support  oflhe  dogma  of  infallibility.     Now, 

nsh  Church,  an  English  king  assumed  Ihe  pope's  place  ;  more,  he  was  invested 
by  his  devoted  servants  with  attributes  that  seemed  10  transcend  those  of  the 
pope  himself.  Parliament,  prohibiting  appeals  to  Rome,  vested  in  Henry 
VIII.  the  right  of  deciding  ecclesiastical  causes.  Ctanmer  admitted  his 
superiority  to  all  law,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to 
saying  Ihe  king  can  do  no  wrong.  English  jurisprudence  has  other  simitar 
maxims, relating  to  Ihe  crown, — t-g...  **  The  king  is  under  no  man,  yet  he  is  in 
subjection  to  God  and  to  the  law,  for  Ihe  law  makes  the  king"  [Bracton,  lib. 
L,  loL  5),  and  "  The  king  never  dies"  [Bxanch  :  Maximt,  filth  ed.,  197).     Bui 
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k  IS  understood  in  this  connection  that  "  the  person  of  the  king  is  by  law 
made  up  of  two  bodies  :  a  natural  body,  subject  to  infancy,  infirmity,  sickness, 
and  death  ;  and  a  political  body,  perfect,  powerful,  and  perpetual."  The  first 
appearance  of  the  saying  in  its  present  form  is  in  2  Rollers  Reports,  p.  304, 
Ump,  James  I.  The  maxim,  however,  has  not  been  interpreted  by  all  English- 
men and  in  all  ages  alike.  That  second  Solomon,  James  I.,  would  probably 
have  much  preferred  the  idea  of  a  king  conveyed  by  Cowell :  **  He  is  supra 
legem  by  his  absolute  right"  The  view  generally  entertained  by  modern 
Englishmen  is  well  expressed  by  Blackstone  : 

That  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  is  a  necessary  and  fundamental  principle  of  the  English 
constitution,  meaning  only  .  .  .  that,  in  the  first  place,  whatever  may  be  amiss  in  the  con- 
duct of  public  affairs  is  not  chargeable  personally  on  the  king;  nor  is  he,  but  his  ministers, 
accountable  for  it  to  the  people. —  Commentaries,  cook  iii.,  ch.  xvii. 

That  is,  responsibility  for  wrong  committed  is  not  monarchical,  but  minis- 
terial. The  offending  ministry  under  ])res8ure  of  public  opinion  goes  out. 
In  this  sense  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.  Wrong  may  be  done,  but  it  is  not 
done  by  the  sovereign. 

To  return  to  the  parallel  of  royal  and  papal  infallibility.  This  latter  is  not 
to  be  understood  as  an  attribute  of  the  pope  personally  or  per  se,  but  of  the 
pope  speaking  ex  cathedra^ — the  pope  in  council.  So,  also,  according  to  the 
maxim,  it  is  not  the  individual  king  who  can  do  no  wrong,  but  the  king  in 
council ;  the  administrative  authority  of  the  council  being  constitutionally 
merged  in  that  of  the  government  for  the  time-being. 

King  Cotton,  a  popular  personification  of  the  great  staple  of  the  South- 
ern States  of  the  American  Union.  His  reign  seems  to  have  been  first  pub- 
licly proclaimed  by  James  H.  Hammond,  of  South  Carolina.  In  a  speech 
delivered  by  Hammond  in  the  United  States  Senate  on  March  4,  1858,  he  said, 
"  No  ;  you  dare  not  make  war  upon  cotton.  No  power  on  earth  dares  make 
war  upon  it  Cotton  is  king.  Until  lately  the  Bank  of  England  was  king ; 
but  she  tried  to  put  on  her  screws,  as  usual,  the  fall  before  the  last,  on  the 
cotton  crop,  and  was  utterly  vanquished.  The  last  power  has  been  conquered. 
Who  can  doubt,  that  has  looked  at  recent  events,  that  cotton  is  supreme  ?" 

But  earlier  by  some  three  years  (in  1855)  David  Christy  published  a  book 
entitled  "Cotton  is  King;  01,  Slavery  in  the  Light  of  Political  Economy." 

King  of  Reptiles,  a  nickname  given  to  Bernard  Germain  £tienne  de  la 
Ville,  Count  Lac^p^de  (1758-1825),  both  on  account  of  his  researches  into 
natural  history  embodied  in  a  work  called  *'  Histoire  des  Reptiles,"  and 
because  of  the  eloquence  with  which  he  justified  the  arbitrary  measures  of 
Napoleon. 

King's  beard,  I  have  singed  the  Spanish.  The  episode  which  occa- 
sioned this  exclamation  of  Francis  Drake  happened  in  1587.  Negotiations 
were  going  on  between  the  representatives  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  for  a  definitive  modus  vivendL  Notwithstanding,  both  sides  con- 
tinued their  preparations  for  war.  It  was  no  secret  that  Philip  was  collecting 
or  building  the  ships  for  the  "  Invincible  Armada  ;"  all  Europe  was  talking  of 
the  enormous  fleets  with  which  both  the  Tagus  and  Cadiz  harbor  were  reported 
to  be  crowded.  **  With  some  misgivings,  but  in  one  of  her  bolder  moments,  the 
queen  allowed  Drake  to  take  a  flying  squadron  down  the  Spanish  coast.  She 
hung  about  his  neck  a  second  in  command  to  limit  his  movements  ;  but  Drake 
took  his  own  way,  leaving  his  vice-admiral  to  go  home  and  complain.  He 
sailed  into  Cadiz  harbor,  burnt  eighteen  galleons  which  were  lyin^  there,  and, 
remaining  leisurely  till  he  had  finished  his  work,  sailed  away,  intending  to 
repeat  the  operation  at  Lisbon.     It  might  have  been  done  with  the  same  ease. 
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The  English  squadron  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  within  sight  of  Santa 
Cruz,  and  the  great  admiral  had  to  sit  still  and  fume,  unable  to  go  out  and 
meet  him  por  falta  de  gente^ — for  want  of  sailors  to  man  his  galleons.  Drake 
might  have  gone  in  and  burnt  them  all,  and  would  have  done  it  had  not  Eliza- 
beth felt  that  he  had  accomplished  enough,  and  that  the  negotiations  would 
be  broken  off  if  he  worked  more  destruction.  He  had  singed  the  king's 
beard  ;  and  the  king,  though  patient  of  affronts,  was  moved  to  a  passing  emo- 
tion." (Froude  :  Spanish  Story  of  the  Armada.) 

Kings  rise  and  set.  In  Shelley's  lyrical  drama  of  "  Hellas''  his  Sublime 
Highness  Mahmoud  exclaims  to  Hassan, — 

Kings  are  like  stars :  they  rise  and  set,  they  have 
The  worship  of  the  world,  but  no  repose. 

Bacon  has  a  similar  figure :  **  Princes  are  like  to  heavenly  bodies,  which 
cause  good  or  evil  times,  and  which  have  much  veneration,  but  no  rest."  The 
thought,  of  course,  is  found  in  Shakespeare : 

Uneasy  lies  the  bead  that  wears  a  crown. 

But  this  is  a  truism  which  has  been  echoed  and  re-echoed  down  the  ages 
since  kings  and  crowns  were.  There  is  a  far-off  resemblance  also  in  Shelley's 
line  to  Sterne's  (question,  "  Kingdoms  and  provinces,  and  towns  and  cities, 
have  they  not  their  periods  V  But  that  question  was  anticipated  by  Burton  and 
answered  thus  :  "  Kingdoms,  provinces,  cities,  and  towns  have  their  periods." 

Kiss.  The  envied  kiss  to  share.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  stanzas 
in  Gray's  Elegy  is  this  : 

For  them  no  more  ihe  blazing  hearth  shall  bum, 

Or  busy  housewife  ply  her  evening  care ; 
No  children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return. 

Or  climb  his  knees  the  envied  kiss  to  share. 

Thomson,  Klopstock,  Collins,  Dyer,  and  Gessner  all  have  passages  very 
similar  to  this,  and  so  has  Virgil  {Gejrgics^  ii.  523) : 

He  feels  the  father's  and  the  husband's  bliss ; 
His  infants  climb  and  struggle  for  a  kiss. 

But  all  these  copy  Lucretius  {De  Rerum  Natura^  iii.  907) : 

At  jam  non  domus  accipiet  te  laeta  ;  neque  uxor 
Optima,  nee  dulces  occurrent  oscula  nati 
Praeripere,  et  tacita  pectus  dulcedine  tangent. 

("  But  thy  dear  home  shall  never  greet  thee  more ; 
No  more  the  best  of  wives  ! — thy  babes  beloved, 
Whose  haste  half  met  thee,  emulous  to  snatch 
The  dulcet  kiss  that  roused  thy  secret  soul, 
Again  shall  never  hasten  !") 

This  beautiful  address  is  said  by  Good,  to  whom  we  owe  the  above  transla- 
tion, to  be  "  a  perfect  copy  of  the  Athenian  Dirge ;"  or  perhaps  the  author 
fot  the  first  germ  of  the  thought  from  Homer's  lines,  thus  rendered  by 
'ope  : 

Know  thou  whoe'er  with  heavenly  power  contends. 
Short  is  his  date,  and  soon  his  glory  ends. 
From  fields  of  death,  when  late  he  shall  retire, 
No  infant  on  his  knees  shall  call  him  sire. 

Kiss  the  rod,  a  familiar  locution,  meaning  to  accept  punishment  without 
remonstrance,  to  acknowledge  that  the  smiting  hand  is  cruel  only  to  be  kind. 

Lord  Lytton  ("  Owen  Meredith")  was  seated  one  day  at  dinner  next  to  a 
lady  whose  name  was  Birch,  and  who,  tradition  says,  was  beautiful,  if  not 
over-intelligent.     Said  she  to  his  Excellency, — 

"  Arc  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  Birches  ?" 
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Replied  his  Excellency,  *'  Oh,  yes,  I  knew  some  of  them  most  intimately 
while  at  Eton ;  indeed,  more  intimately  than  I  cared  to." 

"Sir,"  replied  the  lady,  "you  forget  that  the  Birches  are  relatives  of 
mine." 

"  And  yet  they  cut  me,"  said  the  viceroy  ;  "  but,"  and  he  smiled  his  wonted 
smile,  "I  have  never  felt  more  inclined  to  kiss  the  rod  than  I  do  now." 

Mrs.  Birch,  sad  to  say,  did  not  see  the  point,  and,  so  the  gossips  have  it, 
told  her  husband  that  his  Excellency  had  insulted  her. 

John  Pomfret  (1667- 1703)  varies  the  metaphor  ; 

We  bear  it  calmly,  though  a  ponderous  woe. 
And  still  adore  the  hand  that  gives  the  blow. 

Veri€f  to  his  Friend  under  Affiictipn. 

Pope  may  have  had  Pomfret  in  mind  when  he  wrote, — 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day. 
Had  he  thy  reason,  would  he  skip  and  play  ? 
Pleased  to  the  last  he  crops  the  nowery  food, 
And  licks  the  hand  just  raised  to  shed  hb  blood. 

Etsay  on  Man. 

D*Israeli  has  discovered  another  parallel.  "  After  pausing  on  the  last  two 
fine  verses,"  he  says,  "  will  not  the  reader  smile  that  I  should  conjecture  the 
image  might  originally  have  been  discovered  in  the  following  humble  verses 
in  a  poem  once  considered  not  as  contemptible  ?" 

A  gentle  lamb  has  rhetoric  to  plead. 

And  when  she  sees  the  butcher's  knife  decreed. 

Her  voice  entreats  him  not  to  make  her  bleed. 

Dr.  King  :  Mully  0/  Mountown, 

BLitchen  Cabinet,  a  name  derisively  applied  to  three  friends  of  Presi- 
dent Andrew  Jackson, — Francis  P.  Blair,  editor  of  the  Globe^  administration 
organ,  Amos  Kendall,  one  of  its  chief  contributors,  and  Isaac  Kill,  of  New 
Hampshire.  Jackson  frequently  held  private  consultations  with  these  gen- 
tlemen,  admitting  them  by  a  back  door,  so  as  to  avoid  observation,  and  the 
Whig  party  held  that  it  was  by  their  advice  that  so  many  Whigs  were  re- 
moved from  office  to  make  room  for  Democrats.  The  following  rhymes  were 
very  popular  at  the  period  : 

Kins  Andrew  had  five  trusty  'squires. 

Whom  he  held  his  bid  to  do ; 
He  also  had  three  pilot-fish 

To  give  the  sharks  their  cue. 

There  was  Mat  and  Lou  and  Jack  and  Lev, 

And  Roger  of  Taney  hue. 
And  Blair  the  cook. 
And  Kendall  chief  cook. 

And  Isaac,  sumamed  the  true. 

The  five  squires  were  Martin  Van  Buren,  Secretary  of  State  ;  Louis  Mc- 
Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ;  John  Branch,  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Levi 
Woodbury,  Branch's  successor ;  and  Roger  B.  Taney,  Attorney-General. 

BLite,  BLite-flying.  Kite  is  a  colloquialism  both  in  America  and  in  England 
for  fictitious  commercial  paper.  Hence  kite-flying  means  raising  money  on  a 
fictitious  bill.  The  phrase  seems  to  have  originated  in  Ireland,  as  it  is  first 
met  with  in  Irish  literature, — t.g. : 

Here's  bUls  plenty, — ^long  bills  and  short  bills ;  but  even  the  kites,  which  I  can  fly  as  well  as 
any  man,  won't  raise  the  money  for  me  now.— Makia  Edgeworth  :  Love  and  Law. 

An  English  jud^  was  once  trying  a  case  in  Ireland  regarding  certain  false  securities  for 
raising  money,  which  in  that  coimtry  are  popularly  known  as  "  kites."  This  term,  which  was 
applied  to  the  notes  in  question  by  the  counsel,  completely  puzzled  Lord  Redesdale.    "  Kites, 
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r.  PLunkett." 


—Enckiriditm^Wa.  '™   " 

In  America  Ihc  Icrm  kitc-ll^ing  U  applied  to  a  financial  transaction  like  tli« 
following.  Two  men  living  in  different  towns  eichingc  checks  larger  than 
■heir  deposits  in  bank.  Kach  deposits  in  his  own  bank  and  draws.  Of  course 
■he  deficiency  of  each  tnusi  be  made  good,  but  several  days'  time  may  be 
gained  before  the  respective  checks  find  their  way  home. 

Knee,  A  Bore  (Fr.  "  Mai  de  genou"),  a  euphemism  common  in  France, 
and  occasionally  used  in  England,  and  applied  to  a  woman  who  is  pregnant. 

The  impresario  V^ron,  in  his  Memoirs,  tells  an  amusing  story  about  1  aglioni. 
He  had  resigned  his  position  at  the  French  Opera.  Taglioiii  had  still  a  vear's 
engagement  to  run  with  his  successor.  Soon  after  V^ron's  resignation,  Tagli- 
—  — ^[  round  to  the  new  director  to  say  that  she  could  not  dance,  as  she 


and  surgeons  c< 

to  what  could  be  done  for  Taglioni's  knee ;   for  if  she  did  not  appear. 

opera-house  might  almost  as  well  close  up. 

The  consultation  was  brief  and  serious.  The  eminent  physicians  and  sur- 
geons paid  the  fair  dancer  a  visit  in  her  apartments.  The  knee  was  examined. 
They  could  discover  no  swelling,  no  redness,  but  at  the  least  touch  Taglioni's 
lace  put  on  an  expression  of  the  greatest  suffering.  The  learned  gentlemen 
lost  their  tempers  discussing  tendons  and  nerves,  and  eventually  decided  that 
the  bad  knee  baffled  their  skill,  and  that  they  must  await  developments. 

Three  or  four  years  later,  a  gentleman  who  had  been  present  at  the  consul, 
talion  was  called  to  St.  Petersburg.  Taglioni  was  then  dancing  at  the  Im- 
perial Theatre.  The  genlleman  called  upon  her,  and  found  her  fondling  in  her 
arms  a  beautiful  little  girl. 

"  Whose  pretty  little  daughter  is  that  ?"  he  asked. 

Taglioni  Durst  out  laughing,  and  replied. — 

"  Out  men  mal  dtgrnau"  {"  It's  my  bad  knee"). 

Knifing,  political  slang  for  a  form  of  treachery  which  consists  of  or^n- 
ized  and  secret  measures  to  defeat  a  party  candidate  while  ostensibly  support- 
ing him.  The  resort  is  generally  had  to  omitting  to  furnish  the  necessary 
ballots  on  election-day,  and  other  chicanery,  but  principally  an  underhand 
supporting,  in  consideration  of  favors  returned  or  promised,  of  the  opposing 
candidate. 

by  shor-' 
ibleto! 

through  any  given  spot  on  a  card  nailed  to  a  tree  at  the  regulation  distance 
they  were  said  to  be  able  to  "knock  spots"  out  of  anybody  or  anything.  By 
extension  the  phrase  means  that  the  person  spoken  of  is  proficient  m  any  other 
accomplishment. 

Knock  under  the  table,  generally  contracted  to  "knock  under,"  a 
common  expression  to  denote  submission.  Johnson  says.  "  Submission  is 
expressed  among  good  fellows  by  '  knocking  under  the  table.' " 


Its  equivalent,  to  "  knuckle  under,"  appears  to  be  the  older  phrase.     Knuckle 
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was  formerly  the  knee,  hence  to  knuckle  under  meant  simply  to  kneel  in  sub- 
mission. From  a  modem  misapprehension  of  the  expression  to  knuckle 
under  arose  the  practice  of  knocking  under  the  table  with  the  knuckles 
(suiting  the  action  to  the  word)  as  a  sign  of  submission,  and  thence  the  phrase 
as  we  now  have  it. 

Blnocked  into  a  cocked  hat,  a  slang  phrase,  signifying  the  demolition 
of  an  antagonist,  either  physically  or  figuratively  by  argument,  etc.  The 
usual  derivation  of  the  phrase  is  the  obvious  one  that  it  means  to  be  so  beaten 
as  to  be  limp  enough  to  be  doubled  up  and  carried  flat  under  the  arm,  like 
the  cocked  hat  of  an  officer. 

Another  explanation  is  suggested,  which  seems  better,  since  it  is  derived 
from  a  figure  less  unfamiliar  to  Americans  than  an  officer's  cocked  hat.  A 
"cocked  hat,"  in  the  nme  of  bowls  or  tenpins,  is  a  figure  in  which  only  the 
two  corner  pins  and  tne  head  pin  are  left  standing,  forming  a  triangle.  Any 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  game  knows  that  to  roll  down  with  a  single 
ball  all  the  tenpins  of  a  frame  except  the  three  indicated — i.e.f  to  knock  them 
into  a  cocked  hat — would  be  a  feat  sufficiently  remarkable  to  become  the 
foundation  for  a  by-word. 

Blnow.  To  kno^r  her  was  to  love  her.  Fitz-Greene  Halleck's  lines 
on  his  fellow-poet  Drake  have  imi>erishably  embalmed  the  memory  of  both : 

Green  be  the  turf  above  thee. 

Friend  of  my  better  days ! 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise. 

On  tkt  Death  of  Joseph  Rodman  Drakt. 

Rogers  may  have  suggested  the  third  line  : 

She  was  good  as  she  was  fair. 

None — none  on  earth  above  her  I 
Asjnire  in  thought  as  angels  are : 

To  know  her  was  to  love  her. 

Jacqueline t  Stansa  i. 

Bat  Rogers  in  tarn  was  indebted  to  Burns  : 

But  to  see  her  was  to  love  her. 
Love  but  her,  and  love  forever. 

Ae  Fond  Kiss. 

An  equally  famous  compliment  is  that  which  Steele  paid  to  Lady  Elizabeth 

Hastings : 

Though  her  mien  carries  much  more  invitation  than  command,  to  behold  her  is  an  imme- 
diate check  to  loose  behavior ;  to  love  her  was  a  liberal  education. —  Taiier,  No.  49. 

One  of  Michael  Angelo*s  sonnets  to  Vittoria  Colonna  is  not  unlike  Steele's 
prose  in  its  opening  sentiment.     Here  is  Hartley  Coleridge's  version  : 

The  might  of  one  fair  face  sublimes  my  love. 
For  it  mith  weaned  my  heart  from  low  desires. 

A  close  parallel  to  the  last  clause  is  found  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher : 

She  teaches  in  her  dancing  ;  'tis  indeed 
A  school  to  teach  all  we  call  liberal. 

Th€  Faithful  Friends. 

Blnow,  All  you.  There  is  a  jest  current  especially  among  the  ingenuous 
youth  of  America,  and  known  also  in  England,  which  assumes  the  most  pro- 
tean forms,  from  the  distinctly  American  "  Tve  got  a  spare  minute  ;  tell  me  all 
you  know,"  or  "There's  a  half-dollar  ;  quick,  tell  me  all  you  know,  and  give 
me  the  change,"  to  the  Anglo-American  gibe  thus  recorded  in  Southey's 
"  Doctor :"  **  Some  of  my  contemporaries  may  remember  a  story  once  current 
at  Cambridge,  of  a  luckless  undergraduate  who,  being  examined  for  his 
degree  and  culing  in  every  subject  upon  which  he  was  tried,  complained  that 
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he  had  not  been  questioned  upon  the  things  that  he  knew.  Upon  which  the 
examining  master,  moved  less  to  compassion  by  the  impenetrable  dulness  of 
the  man  than  to  anger  by  his  unreasonable  complaint,  tore  ofif  about  an  inch 
of  paper,  and,  pushing  it  towards  him,  desired  him  to  write  upon  that  all  he 
knew."  The  jest  has  a  venerable  antiquity.  For  all  we  know,  it  may  have 
been  the  retort  made  to  the  First  Man  when  he  endeavored  to  teach  his 
gorilla  grandmother  how  to  suck  eggs.  Two  well-known  variations  are  the 
rebuke  of  the  clergyman  to  the  young  man  who  said  he  would  believe  nothing 
which  he  could  not  understand,  "  Then,  young  man,  your  creed  will  be  the 
shortest  of  any  man's  I  know,''  and  the  reply  of  Dr.  Parr  to  the  youth  who 
tauntingly  asked  him  why  he  did  not  write  a  book  :  "  Sir,"  said  the  doctor,  *'  I 
know  how  I  could  soon  write  a  very  large  book."  "  How  so  ?"  "  Why,  sir, 
by  putting  in  all  that  I  know  and  all  that  you  do  not  know." 

Blnow  nothing,  I  know  that  L  Socrates,  in  his  "Apology"  to  the 
court  of  his  fellow-citizens  who  condemned  him  to  death  for  impiety,  ex« 
claimed, — 

He  is  wisest  among  you,  O  citizens,  who,  like  Socrates,  has  come  to  know  that  he  is  in 
truth  worth  nothing  as  r^ards  wisdom. — Plato  :  Th*  Apology  of  SocrateM. 

This  phrase  has  usually  been  condensed  into  "  I  know  only  that  I  know 
nothing."  Thus,  Sir  Thomas  Browne  says,  '*  Heads  of  capacity,  and  such  as 
are  not  full  with  a  handful,  or  easy  measure  of  knowledge,  think  they  know 
nothing  till  they  know  all ;  which  being  impossible,  they  fall  upon  the  opinion 
of  Socrates,  and  only  know  they  know  not  anything ;"  and  Congreve, 
**  Vou  read  of  but  one  wise  man,  and  all  that  he  knew  was  that  he  knew 
nothing."  Congreve*s  reference  may  be  to  Solomon,  but  the  nearest  approach 
to  the  sentiment  in  Ecclesiastes  is  m  chap.  i.  v.  17  :  "And  I  gave  my  heart 
to  know  wisdom,  and  to  know  madness  and  folly :  I  perceived  that  this  also 
is  vexation  of  spirit."  Later  on  (ii.  13,  14)  the  Preacher  expressly  says,  **  I 
saw  that  wisdom  excelleth  folly,  as  far  as  light  excelleth  darkness.  The  wise 
man's  eyes  are  in  his  head  ;  but  the  fool  walketh  in  darkness."  Nevertheless, 
as  the  end  of  both  is  death,  he  conceives  that  all  is  vanity.  To  the  Socratic 
mind  the  only  difference  between  a  wise  man  and  a  fool  is  that  the  former  at 
least  knows  that  he  knows  nothing. 

Numerous  echoes  of  this  doctrine  of  universal  nescience  are  found  in  all 
literature.  Thus,  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  Life  of  Pyrrho,  tells  us  that 
Xenophanes  speaks  thus : 

And  no  man  knows  distinctly  anything, 
And  no  man  ever  will, 

and  that  Democritus  says,  "  But  we  know  nothing  really ;  for  truth  lies  deep 
down."    The  598th  maxim  of  Publius  Syrus  runs,  *'  He  bids  fair  to  grow  wise 
who  has  discovered  that  he  is  not  so." 
In  Shakespeare  the  thought  takes  this  turn : 

The  fool  doth  think  he  b  wise,  but  the  wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  «  iwA.—As  Yom 
Like  Itf  Act  v.,  Sc.  x. 

Owen  Feltham,  in  his  once-popular  "Resolves,"  says,  in  his  twenty-seventh 
essay,  on  "  Curiosity  in  Knowledge," — 

Our  knowledge  doth  but  show  us  our  ignorance.  Our  most  studious  scrutiny  is  but  a  dis- 
covery of  what  we  cannot  know : 

and  Pope,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Man,"  Epistle  iv.,  1.  258, — 

In  parts  superior  what  advantage  lies  ? 
Tell  (for  you  can)  what  is  it  to  be  wise  ? 
'Tis  out  to  know  how  little  can  be  known,-' 
To  see  all  others'  faults,  and  feel  our  own; 
and  Voltaire, — 
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T  am  ignorant  bow  I  was  formed,  and  how  I  was  bom.  I  was  perfectly  ignorant,  for  a 
quarter  of  my  life,  of  the  reasons  of  all  that  I  saw,  heard,  and  felt,  and  was  a  mere  parrot, 
talkine  by  rote  in  imitation  of  other  parrots.  When  I  looked  about  me  and  within  me,  I  con- 
ceived that  something  existed  from  all  eternity.  Since  there  are  beings  actually  existing,  I 
concluded  that  there  is  some  being  necessary  and  necessarily  eternal.  Thus  the  first  step 
which  I  took  to  extricate  myself  from  my  ignorance  overpassed  the  limits  of  all  ages— the 
boundaries  of  time.  But  when  I  was  desirous  of  proceeding  in  this  infinite  career,  I  could 
neither  perceive  a  single  path,  nor  clearly  distinguish  a  single  object ;  and  from  the  flight  which 
1  took  to  contemplate  eternity,  I  have  fallen  back  into  the  abyss  of  my  original  ignorance. 

But  the  finest  expression  it  finds  is  that  put  into  the  mouth  of  Faust  by 
Goethe,  in  the  soliloquy  which  opens  the  drama : 

I've  studied  now  Philosophy 

And  Jurisprudence,  Medicine, 

And  even,  alas  I  Theologv, 

From  end  to  end,  with  labor  keen ; 

And  here,  poor  fool  I  with  all  my  lore 

I  stand  no  wiser  than  before : 

I'm  Magister,  yea.  Doctor,  hight, 

And  straight  or  crosswise,  wrong  or  right. 

These  ten  long  years,  with  many  woes, 

I've  led  my  sdtolars  oy  the  nose. 

And  see  tliat  nothing  can  be  known. 

Goethe  owns  that  his  drama  is  founded  on  the  old  puppet-play,  one  version 
of  which  was  also  utilized  by  Marlowe.  **The  puppet-play,'*  says  Goethe, 
"echoed  and  vibrated  in  many  tones  through  my  mind.  I  also  had  gone 
from  one  branch  of  knowledge  to  another,  and  was  early  enough  convinced 
of  the  vanity  of  all."  Bayard  Taylor  translates  several  of  the  early  versions 
of  Faust's  soliloquy,  showing  that  Goethe  followed  the  words  very  closely, 
only  casting  them  in  a  rhythmical  and  more  spirited  form. 

It  is  probable  that  the  author  of  the  following  lines  had  drawn  inspiration 
from  the  old  puppet-play,  and  also  from  Shakespeare : 

Yet  all  that  I  have  leam'd  (huge  toyles  now  past) 

By  long  experioice,  and  m  famous  schooles. 
Is  but  to  know  my  ignorance  at  last. 
Who  think  themselves  most  wise  are  greatest  fools. 

William,  Earl  op  Stirling  :  Rtcrtations  with  tki  Must; 
London,  fol.,  1637,  p.  7. 

In  another  place  Goethe  acknowledges  in  effect  that  it  was  only  his  youthful 

ignorance  that  made  him  a  poet :  **  Had  I  earlier  known  how  many  excellent, 

things  have  been  in  existence  for  hundreds  and  thousands  of  years,  I  should 

have  written  no  line  ;  I  should  have  had  enough  else  to  do."    Michael  Angelo, 

in  his  last  days,  made  a  design  of  himself  as  a  child  in  a  go-cart,  with  this 

motto  under  it :  "  I  am  yet  learning."    Macaulay,  the  year  before  his  death, 

wrote  in  his  diary,  "  Alas,  how  short  life,  and  how  long  art !     I  feel  as  if  I  had 

just  beeun  to  understand  how  to  write,  and  the  probability  is  that  I  have  very 

nearly  done  writing."    Rubens  made  the  same  complaint  in  regard  to  painting, 

and  Mozart  in  regard  to  music    St.  Jerome  tells  us  that  Theophrastus  at  one 

hundred  and  seven  years  of  age  lamented  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  life  at 

a  time  when  he  had  just  begun  to  be  wise.     Let  us  conclude  with  an  Arabian 

proverb  which  only  partially  agrees  with  the  foregoing : 

He  who  knows  not,  and  knows  not  that  he  knows  not ;  he  b  a  fool,  shun  him. 
He  who  knows  not,  and  knows  that  he  knows  not ;  he  is  simple,  teach  him. 
He  who  knows,  and  knows  not  that  he  knows ;  he  is  asleep,  wake  him. 
He  who  knows,  and  knows  that  he  knows ;  he  is  wise,  follow  him. 

Blno'W  th^sell  Diogenes  Laertius  tells  us  that  when  Thales  was  asked 
what  was  difficult  he  answered,  "  To  know  thyself,"  and  what  was  eas;^,  "  To 
advise  another."  Thales  was  one  of  the  so-called  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece. 
The  maxim  "  Know  thyself"  has  also  been  attributed  to  Chilo,  Plato,  Pythag- 
oras, Cleobulus,  Socrates,  and  others.    Juvenal  [Satires^  xi.  27)  says  the  pre- 
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cept  descended  from  heaven.  It  was  inscribed  upon  the  temple  of  Apollo 
at  Memphis  with  that  other  famous  saying,  Mi^d^  o^af,  better  known  to  us  in 
the  Latin  form  Ne  quid  nimis  {q.  v.).  Many  moderns  have  echoed  Thales*8 
saying,— ^.^.  ; 

Full  wise  is  he  that  can  himselven  knowe. 

Chaucer  :  Monk**  Tale,  1.  1449. 

Make  it  thy  business  to  know  thyself,  which  is  the  most  difficult  lesson  in  the  world. — Cbh- 
VAKTBS :  Don  Quixote,  ch.  xlii. 

Know  then  thyself,  presume  not  God  to  scan : 
The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

PoPK :  Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  ii. 

The  highest  point  to  which  man  can  attain  is  the  consciousness  of  his  own  sensations  and 
thoughts,  the  knowledge  of  himself. — Gobthb  :   Table-Talk. 

But  Montaigne  held  that  the  saying  was  luckily  impossible  of  fulfilment : 
*'  Nature,  that  we  may  not  be  dejected  with  our  deformities,  has  wisely  thrust 
the  action  of  seeing  outward."  "  In  vain,"  says  Xavier  de  Maistre,  **  are 
looking-glasses  multiplied  around  us  which  reflect  light  and  truth  with  geo- 
metrical exactness.  As  soon  as  the  rays  reach  our  vision  and  paint  us  as  we 
are,  self-lov€  slips  its  deceitful  prism  between  us  and  our  image  and  presents 
a  divinity  to  us.  And  of  all  the  prisms  that  have  existed  since  the  nrst  that 
came  from  the  hands  of  the  immortal  Newton,  none  has  possessed  so  power- 
ful a  refractive  force,  or  produced  such  pleasing  and  lively  colors,  as  the  prism 
of  self-love.  Now,  seeing  that  ordinary  looking-glasses  record  the  truth  in 
vain,  and  that  they  cannot  make  men  see  their  own  imperfections,  every  one 
being  satisfied  with  his  face,  what  would  a  moral  mirror  avail  ?  Few  people 
would  look  at  it,  and  no  one  would  lecognize  himself."  "  Oh,  the  incompa- 
rable contrivance  of  Nature,"  exclaims  Erasmus,  "  who  has  ordered  all  things 
in  so  even  a  method  that  wherever  she  has  been  less  bountiful  in  her  gifts, 
there  she  makes  it  up  with  a  larger  dose  of  self-love,  which  supplies  the 
former  defects  and  makes  all  even."  "  Could  all  mankind,"  says  John  Norris, 
'*  lay  claim  to  that  estimate  which  they  pass  upon  themselves,  there  would  be 
little  or  no  difference  betwixt  lapsed  and  perfect  humanity,  and  God  might 
again  review  his  image  with  paternal  complacency,  and  still  pronounce  it 
good."  "  Blinded  as  men  arc  as  to  their  true  character  by  self-love,  every 
man,"  says  Plutarch,  "is  his  own  first  andchiefest  flatterer,  prepared  therefore 
to  welcome  the  flatterer  from  the  outside,  who  only  comes  confirming  the 
verdict  of  the  flatterer  within." 

Evidently  these  gentlemen  would  not  echo  the  prayer  of  Burns : 

Oh,  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursel's  as  others  see  us  I 
It  wad  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us. 
And  foolish  notion. 

To  a  Louse, 

One  of  Dr.  Holmes's  most  ingenious  paradoxes  is  that  wherein  he  makes 
his  Autocrat  announce  to  the  startled  breakfast-table  that  when  John  and 
Thomas,  for  instance,  are  talking  together  **  it  is  natural  enoueh  that  among 
the  six  there  should  be  more  or  less  confusion  and  misapprehension."  He 
calms  all  suspicion  as  to  his  sanity  by  enumerating  them,  as  follows : 

1.  The  real  John ;  known  only  to  his  Maker. 

2.  John's  ideal  John  ;  never  the  real  one,  and  often  very  un- 
like him. 

3.  Thomas's  ideal  John ;   never  the  real  John,  nor  John's 
John,  but  often  very  unlike  either. 

I.  The  real  Thomas. 
Three  Thomases.  I  2.  Thomas's  ideal  Thomas. 

3.  John's  ideal  Thomas. 


Three  Johns. 
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**  Only  one  of  the  three  Johns  is  taxed ;  only  one  can  be  weighed  on  a  plat- 
form-balance ;  but  the  other  two  are  just  as  important  in  the  conversation.  Let 
us  suppose  the  real  John  to  be  old,  dull,  and  ill-looking.  But,  as  the  Higher 
Powers  have  not  conferred  on  men  the  gift  of  seeing  themselves  in  the  true 
light,  John  very  possibly  conceives  himself  to  be  youthful,  witty,  and  fasci- 
nating, and  talks  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  ideal.''  So,  likewise,  with  the 
three  Thomases.  **  It  follows  that,  until  a  man  can  be  found  who  knows  him- 
self as  his  Maker  knows  him,  or  who  sees  himself  as  others  see  him,  there 
must  be  at  least  six  persons  engaged  in  every  dialogue  between  two.  Of  these 
the  least  important,  philosophically  speaking,  is  the  one  that  we  have  called 
the  real  person."  Now,  the  central  meaning  of  this  passage  is  thus  sum- 
marized by  Alphonse  Karr  :  "  Every  person  has  three  characters  :  that  which 
he  exhibits,  that  which  he  has,  and  that  which  he  thinks  he  has."  The 
Frenchman  and  the  American  may  have  hit  upon  the  same  idea  independently, 
but  the  likeness  is  certainly  startlnig.  The  idea  finds  a  predecessor,  too,  in  a 
sermon  of  Adam  Littleton's  {circa  1678) :  "  Every  person  is  made  of  three 
Eeos,  and  has  three  Selfs  in  him,"  and  this  appears  "in  the  reflection  of  Con- 
science upon  actions  of  a  dubious  nature,  while  one  Self  accuses,  another 
Self  defends,  and  the  third  Self  passes  judgment  upon  what  hath  been  so 
done  by  the  man."  This  he  adduces  as  among  various  "mean  and  unworthy 
comparisons,  whereby  to  show  that  though  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  far  exceeds  our  reason,  there  want  not  natural  instances  to  illustrate 
it."  The  passage  is  quoted  by  Southey  in  "  The  Doctor."  Here  the  analogy 
is  less  complete  than  that  between  Holmes  and  Karr,  but  it  is  still  interesting 
enough  to  be  noted. 

Blnow  ye  the  land.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  similitudes  in  litera- 
ture is  in  the  following  stanzas,  the  first  from  Byron  and  the  latter  from 
Goethe : 

Know  ye  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 

Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  dime  . 
Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle. 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime? 

The  Bride  0/  Abydott  Canto  i.,  Stanza  x. 

Know'st  thou  the  land  where  the  lemon-trees  bloom. 
Where  the  gold  orange  glows  in  the  deep  thicket's  gloom. 
Where  a  wind  ever  soft  from  ihe  blue  heaven  blows. 
And  the  groves  are  of  laurel  and  myrtle  and  rose  ? 

Mignon's  Song,  in  **  iVilfulm  Mnsttr." 

Byron,  of  course,  is  the  plagiarist.  But  he  has  produced  a  passage  equal 
in  beauty  to  the  original,  and  the  beauty  of  it  is  essentially  Byronic  It  is  not 
a  question  of  improving  on  a  great  original, — Goethe's  lines  are  unsurpass- 
able,— but  of  producing  a  different  and  equal  beauty  out  of  a  parallel  idea. 

Blnowledge  is  power.  The  coinage  of  this  phrase  is  generally  and 
perhaps  justly  attributed  to  Lord  Bacon.  The  sentence  which  has  been  thus 
rendered  into  English  occurs  in  his  '*  Meditationes  Sacrae :  De  Hseresibus," 
thus :  *'  Nam  et  ipsa  scientia  potestas  est,"  and  it  is  in  accord  with  the  whole 
teachings  of  his  philosophy.  In  his  essay  "  Of  Studies"  he  says,  "  Expert 
men  can  execute,  and  perhaps  judge  of,  particulars,  one  by  one ;  but  the 
general  counsels,  and  the  plots  and  marshalling  of  afiairs,  come  best  from 
those  that  are  learned."  Three  hundred  years  before  Bacon,  however,  the 
Persian  Saadi  uttered  the  same  sentiment : 

Knowledge  is  a  perennial  spring  of  wealth,  and  if  a  man  of  education  ceases  to  be  opulent, 
yet  he  need  not  be  sorrowful,  fur  knowledge  of  itself  is  riches. — Gulistan  :  Of  the  Effects 
0/  Educalitm,  Tale  ii. 

This  is  nothing  remarkable,  as  it  is  only  the  expression  of  an  opinion  of 
Ihe  wise  of  all  ages.     *'  Crafty  men,"  continues  Bacon  in  his  essay,  '*  contemn 
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studies  ■;'  and  the  crafty  and  worldly-wise  point  of  view  is  probably  best  ex- 
uressed  by  Hobbes,  in  "Leviaiban,"  ch.  x.,  "Of  Power,  Worth,  Dignity, 
Hon<K,  and  Worthiness :" 

Power  s  tbe  pment  inmu  lo  procuic  Kine  fiiiuR  aniiRDI  jfood.  .  .  ,  Good  fucaa  i> 

KThimor'rely'o'ohlm.  .  .  .  /  a  nwn " 

Variations  on  the  Iheme  are  numerous: 

Knowledge  !•  indeed  Ihil  whicb,  neil  la  Yiniie,  truly  ind  euentiiUr  niiu  one  nun 
nbDve  the  oAcr.-ADDiKiH :   /*<  Cm-rdian,  No.  3. 

Simple  u  ll  may  teem,  il  wu  n  greal  dJKovery  thai  Ihe  Vcy  of  knowledge  ihould  turn 
both  wayi,  that  it  could  opco  ■■  well  nl  lock  the  door  of  power  10  the  many, — Lowkll: 
Amn-tmfBKkt:  Nm  Entland  Tve  CtninrUt  Af. 

Shaliespeare's  dictum, — 

l|Dacnnce  ■>  the  cune  oT  God, 
Kaowledn  the  wfna  vhcRby  we  fly  to  benTen, 

Htn-j  VI.,  Pari  II..  Act  i»„  Se.  y,— 
finds  a  close  parallel  in  the  Persian  Shib-Nimah  : 
ChooK  knowledge, 
ir  llnB  deiliEH  >  UewBg  from  the  Univerail  Ppsvider : 
For  the  ignoraDI  man  caoiiot  rite  ^ove  the  earth ; 
Aod  \\  il  ny  knowledge  that  thou  must  render  tbyielf  prmiieworthy. 
Kuo>*ledBe  tinder  diSlotiltiea.    This  phrase,  which  is  now  one  of  tbe 
commonest  Forms  of  speech,  is  said  lo  be  due  lo  Lord  brougham,  who  sug- 
gested it  to  Mr.  Craik  as  an  improvemeiil  to  the  title  of  his  volume  written  in 
igzS,  "The  Love  of  Knowledge  overcoming  Difficulties  in  its  Pursuit,"  whicb 
was  accordingly  changed  to  "The  Pursuit  of  Knowledge  under  Difficulties" 
(Charles  Knight;   Paaagtt  of  a   fVoriiHg  Lift,  ii.  135).    The  book  lirat 
appeared  in  two  volumes,  tSjo-iSjl,  among  the  publications  of  the  Society 
for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.    The  sentence  is  put  in  the  moulb  ol 
Mr.  Weller,  senior,  on  his  finding  Sam  writing  a  valentine.    "  Pickwick"  was 
published  in  1837,  and  the  phrase  was  then  already  Current. 

Know-Notblngi,  a  name  popularly  given  in  the  United  States  to  a  de- 
velopment out  of  the  "  American  party.  It  was  a  secret  political  order  which 
sprang  up  in  1S53,  and  was  organized  in  New  York  by  E.  Z.  C.  Judson,  better 
known  as  "  Ned  Buntline."  None  but  ■'  Native  Americans"— <>.,  natives  of 
the  country — were  allowed  admission.  To  all  questions  put  to  members  as 
to  the  movements  of  the  organization  the  prescribed  reply  was  "  I  don't 
know,"  whence  the  nickname.  The  secret  name  of  the  order  is  said  to  have 
been  "Sons  of  '76."  Among  the  cardinal  tenets  of  the  organiiacion  were 
bitter  opposition  to  Roman  Catholics,  a  "pure  American"  common-school 
system,  repeal  or  radical  modification  of  the  naturalization  laws,  inelieibilily 
10  public  office  of  any  but  native-born  Americans,  and  hostility  to  foreigners, 
whom  the  enormous  emigrations  into  the  United  Slates  it  was  feared  would 
soon  make  preponderant.  After  some  notable  successes  at  the  polls,  the 
organization  went  lo  pieces,  the  American  party  having  first  split  into  "  North 
Americans"  and  "  South  Americans"  on  the  slavery  question  and  disappeared 

In  Massachusetts  there  is  an  oild  local  application  of  the  word.  A  serious 
railroad  accident  in  1S54.  just  before  the  election  of  Governot  Gardiner,  the 
"  Native  American"  candidate,  resulted  in  the  enactment  of  a  law  requiring 
all  trains  to  stop  before  teaching  a  "grade"  crossing,    Tbe  recommendatioo 
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of  its  passage  was  one  of  the  first  official  acts  of  the  new  governor,  whence 
these  crossings  were  called  "  Know-nothings." 

Kootoo,  or  Koto'w,  in  Chinese,  to  *'  bow,"  to  "  salaam,"  now  accepted 
into  the  vocabulary  of  familiar  English  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  as  a 
synonyme  for  to  flatter,  to  be  obsequiously  polite,  to  boot-lick. 

Mr.  Thackeray  has  said  more,  and  more  effectually,  about  snobs  and  snobbism  than  any 
other  man ;  and  yet  his  frittered  life  and  his  obedience  to  the  call  of  the  great  are  the  observed 
of  all  observers.  As  it  is  so,  so  must  it  be  ;  but  "  O  the  pity  of  it,  the  pity  of  it !"  Great 
and  imusual  allowance  is  to  be  made  in  his  case,  I  am  aware,  but  this  does  not  lessen  the  con- 
cern occasioned  by  the  spectacle  of  one  after  another  of  the  aristocracy  of  nature  making  the 
kotoo  to  the  aristocracy  of  accident. — Harribt  Martinbau  :  Autobiography. 

Kuklux-Klan  (a  corruption  of  the  Greek  word  icvicAoc,  "a  circle,"  the 
'*  klan"  being  added  to  increase  the  alliterative  force  of  the  jingle),  a  secret 
association  of  Southerners,  originally  organized  June,  1866,  oy  a  few  young 
men  for  purposes  of  amusement  durmg  the  stagnation  that  followed  immedi- 
ately after  the  war.  Its  founders  had  builded  better  than  they  knew.  Branch 
orders  were  established  all  over  the  South,  and  it  became  an  immense  politi- 
cal organization,  whose  dual  object  was  to  maintain  order  against  the  internal 
lawlessness  that  was  then  rife  at  the  South  and  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  Federal  authority,  especially  by  using  all  means  at  hand,  either  lawful  or 
unlawful,  fair  or  foul,  to  prevent  the  threatened  ascendency  of  the  negro  race, 
who  in  many  localities  were  numerically  predominant.  Part  of  their  plan 
of  campaign  was  the  intimidation  of  negro  voters  and  of  "  carpet-bag "  set- 
tlers from  the  North.  Many  outrages  were  undeniably  committed  in  the 
midnight  raids  of  masked  members  of  the  Klan,  and  the  reports  of  these  out- 
rages, often  intensified,  exaggerated,  and  even  manufactured  out  of  the  whole 
cloth  for  partisan  effect,  served  to  keep  up  the  bitter  feeling  in  the  North 
which  found  vent  in  the  waving  of  the  bloody  flag.  A.  W.  Tourgee*s  '*  A 
Fool's  Errand "  gives  an  excellent  picture  of  the  condition  of  things  in  the 
South  at  the  time  when  the  Klan  was  most  prevalent.  It  was  nominally  dis- 
banded by  its  presiding  Grand  Wizard  in  February,  1869,  but  Kuklux  raids 
were  common  for  several  years  after  that  date.  An  alternative  title  was  "  The 
Invisible  Empire."  It  was  also  sometimes  known  as  "The  Knights  of  the 
White  Camellia"  and  "  The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,"  but  these  were 
the  names  of  secret  societies  founded  before  the  Kuklux-Klan,  which  had 
merged  into  it 


L. 

Is,  the  twelfth  letter  and  ninth  consonant  of  the  English  alphabet  It  comes 
to  us  through  the  Greek  and  Latin  from  the  Phoenician.  (See  Alphabet.) 
As  an  abbreviation  it  stands  for  librae  pound  sterling,  and  is  written  either  in 
lower-case  italic  after  the  sum,  or  in  the  conventional  form  J^  before  it,  thus, 
100/.,  or  £\QO.  "  The  three  L*s"  is  a  nautical  phrase,  formed  possibly  on  the 
basis  of  **  the  three  R*s,''  and  meaning  "  lead,  latitude,  and  lookout,"  the 
three  chief  things  to  be  considered  in  keeping  a  ship  from  running  aground. 

Labor.  He  has  had  his  labor  for  his  pains,  a  proverbial  expression, 
meaning  that  he  has  had  neither  thanks  nor  reward  for  trouble  taken,  work 
or  good  deed  done. 

I  have  had  my  labor  for  my  travail. 

Shakrspkarb  :  Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  i.,  Sc.  x. 

They  have  nought  but  their  toyle  for  their  heate,  their  paines  for  their  sweate,  and  (to 
bring  it  to  our  £n|^ish  prouerbe)  their  labour  for  their  trauaile. — Thomas  Nash  (1589) :  To 
tiu  GgntUmtn  Studtnt*  of  both  Uniwrsities.  (Introduaory  to  Robert  Greene's  Afena/hon.) 
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Laborare  est  orare  (L.,  "To  work  is  to  pray*').  This  appears  to  have 
been  originally  "  Laborare  et  orare,"  and  as  such  may  have  been  derived  from 
Jeremiah  {Lamentations  iii.  41).  So  in  Pseudo- Bernard  there  occurs,  with 
reference  made  to  Jeremiah  for  authority,  •*  Qui  orat  et  laborat,  cor  levat  ad 
Deum  cum  manibus.**  (S.  Bernard:  Opera^  yo\.  ii.,  col.  866,  Paris,  1690.) 
The  idea  had  been  expressed  before  bv  Gregory  the  Great,  with  the  substi- 
tution of  "operari"  for  "  laborare,"  ana  by  many  others  after  him.  Just  how 
and  when  the  alteration  of  the  "et"  into  '*  est"  in  the  proverb  was  accomplished 
may  not  with  certainty  be  told,  but  we  find  it  as  an  ancient  maxim  of  the 
Benedictine  monks.  The  sentence  reappears  in  various  modifications  of  form, 
thus,  "Scriptum  est  et  *oratio  mea  in  sinu  meo  convertetur'  (Ps.  xxxiv.  13, 
Vulg.),  et  oui  pro  alio  orat  pro  se  ipso  laborat."  (Radulpuus  Ardeus, 
Homileticay  i.,  "Z>^  Tempore"  1485.)  This  may  i>erhaps  intimate  a  transition 
towards  the  use  of  the  proverb  which  is  now  most  commonlv  thought  of.  It 
occurs  in  verse  as  follows,  "  Tu  supplex  nra,  tu  protege,  tuque  labora,"  in  "  Car- 
minum  Proverbialium  Loci  Communes"  (p.  156,  London,  1 588),  a  common 
text-book  which  was  often  reprinted.  "  Ora  et  labora"  is  the  motto  of  the 
Earl  of  Dalhousie,  and  "  Orando  laborando"  of  Rugby  School. 

lAConic,  an  adjective  signifying  short,  brief,  terse,  and  derived  from  Lacon, 
one  of  the  names  of  Sparta,  because  the  Spartans  were  held  to  be  especially 
expert  in  condensing  their  meaning  into  the  fewest  possible  words.  Thus, 
when  Xerxes  summoned  Leonidas  to  yield  up  his  arms,  the  latter  answered, 
"Come  and  take  them."  Equal  conciseness  was  aimed  at  in  the  despatches 
from  the  seats  of  war  :  the  victory  of  Platxa  was  announced,  "  Persia  is  hum- 
bled," and  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  "Athens  is  taken." 

It  was  an  Athenian,  however,  who,  after  one  of  his  countrymen  had  made  a 
brilliant  and  showy  speech,  full  of  rhetorical  promises,  rose  and  said,  "  Men 
of  Athens,  all  that  he  has  said^  I  will  do.*^ 

Philostratus  tells  us  how  Atticus,  in  digging  under  a  house,  found  a  large 
treasure  of  money.  Being  in  fear  of  informers,  he  deemed  it  best  to  notify  the 
fact  to  Nerva,  the  reigning  emperor,  who  wrote  him  the  laconic  reply,  *•  Use 
it."  His  heart  still  failing  him,  he  wrote  again,  saying  it  was  too  large  to  use. 
"  Then  abuse  it"  came  the  answer. 

When  Menecrates,  a  physician  who  from  his  wonderful  cures  was  styled 
Jupiter,  addressed  Agesilaus  a  letter, — 

M.  Jupiter  to  King  Agesilatu.    Health, — 
Agesilaus  answered, — 

King  Agesilaus  to  Menecrates.    His  senses. 

But  the  most  famous  laconicism  in  ancient,  indeed,  in  all,  history  is  Caesar's 
announcement  to  his  friend  Amintius  of  his  victory  over  Pharnaces,  at  Zela, 
in  Asia  Minor,  B.c  47,  "  Veni,  vidi,  vici,"  which  it  were  a  wor1c  of  supereroga- 
tion to  translate  into  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered."  John  Sobieski,  when  he 
sent  the  Pope  the  Mussulman  standards  captured  before  Vienna,  attempted 
to  improve  upon  Caesar  with  this  affected  bit  of  humility :  "  I  came,  I  saw, 
God  conquered."  Turenne*s  paraphrase  was  much  better,  because  there  was 
no  mock-modesty  about  it.  After  the  battle  of  Diinen,  which  resulted  in  the 
recovery  of  Dunlcirk  from  the  Spaniards  (June  14,  1658),  he  announced  the 
victory  as  follows  :  "  The  enemy  came,  was  beaten,  I  am  tired,  good-night !" 

Suwarow^s  concise  announcement  of  the  capture  of  Prague,  in  1794, 
"  Hurrah  I  Prague  !  Suwarow,"  was  answered  quite  as  concisely  by  Cath- 
erine II. :  "Bravo!  Field-Marshal!  Catherine." 

When  he  took  Tutukay,  Suwarow  wrote, — 

Slava  bogu,  slava  vam  1 
Tutukai  vsiata  I  ya  tam. 
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which  can  only  be  lamely  translated, — 

Glory  to  God,  glory  to  you  I 
Tutiucai  U  taken,  and  I  am  there. 

B1ake*s  despatch  announcing  a  victory  over  the  French  has  a  magnificent 
trucuience : 

Please  your  honor  and  glory,  met  with  the  French  fleet,  beat,  killed,  took,  sunk,  and  burned 
as  per  marigin.     Yours,  etc. 

During  the  Spanish  war  of  independence,  in  1808,  Saragossa  was  summoned 
by  the  French  to  surrender  in  these  terms :  "  Head-quarters — Santa  Engracia 
—-Capitulation."  The  reply  was  equally  succinct :  "  Head-quarters — Sara- 
gossa— War  to  the  knife."  At  the  end  of  sixty  days  the  French  were  forced 
to  retire. 

Perry's  despatch  to  General  Harrison  after  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie  is  a 
classic  :  "  We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours." 

Three  famous  laconicisms  of  modern  history  take  the  reprehensible  form  of 
a  pun.  When  the  ships  of  the  Invincible  Armada  turned  their  sails,  Drake 
is  said  to  have  sent  to  Elizabeth  the  single  word  Caniharides  ("  the  Spanish 
fly").  General  de  Bourmont's  message  to  the  French  war  minister  in  1830 
when  his  prisoner,  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  escaped,  is  reported  to  have  been 
Perdidi  diem  which  translated  into  English  means,  "  I  have  lost  a  dey." 
But  how  should  the  French  war  minister  be  expected  to  translate  the  message 
into  English,  or  understand  it  when  translated  ?  Both  the  above,  indeed,  are 
obviously  apocryphal,  and  may  have  been  invented  long  after  the  event,  as 
companions  to  General  Napier's  famous  despatch  from  India,  Pecccnn  ("  I 
have  Scinde"),  which  is  often  given  as  authentic,  but  was  really  a  typical 
joke  oi Punch, 

Few  military  men  were  more  direct,  concise,  and  terse  than  General  Grant 
A  masterpiece  is  the  letter  to  General  Buckner,  dated  at  Camp  Donelson, 
February  16,  1862 : 

Gbn.  S.  B.  Bucknbr, 

Confed.  Army. 
Sir, — Yours  of  this  date  proposing  Armistice,  and  appointing  of  Commissioners  to  settle 
terms  of  Capitulation,  is  just  received.    No  terms  except  an  unconditional  and  immediate 
surrender  can  be  accepted. 

I  propose  to  move  immediately  upon  your  works. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obt.  servt., 

U.  S.  Grant,  Brig.-Gen. 

Wellington  sometimes  put  a  great  deal  of  meaning  into  a  few  words.  When 
asked  what  would  be  the  result  of  the  military  ot>erations  of  De  Lacy  Evans 
in  Spain,  he  replied,  '*  Two  volumes  octavo."  And  to  a  cavalry  oflicer,  unex- 
pectedly ordered  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  who  applied  to  Wellington  for 
leave  to  return  to  England,  he  briefly  said,  "  Sail  or  sell." 

The  story  about  Dr.  Abernethy  and  his  lady  patient  is  a  classic  He  was  a 
man  of  few  words,  and  the  lady  knew  it.  Bemg  shown  into  his  private  ofllce, 
she  bared  her  arm  and  said  simply,  "  Burn." 

"  A  poultice,"  said  the  doctor. 

Next  day  she  called  again,  showed  her  arm,  and  said,  "  Better." 

**  Continue  the  poultice." 

Some  days  elapsed  before  Abernethy  saw  her  again.  Then  she  said,  "  Well. 
Your  fee .?" 

*•  Nothing,"  said  the  doctor,  bursting  into  unusual  loquacity.  "  You  are  the 
most  sensible  woman  I  ever  met  in  my  life  !" 

Abernethy  was  once  asked  by  a  gourmand  what  was  the  best  cure  for  the 
gout     '*  Live  upon  sixpence  a  day,  and  earn  it,"  was  the  answer. 

This  is  as  good  as  the  American  doctor's  recipe,  "  A  quart  of  sawdust,  and 
make  it  yourself." 
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Classic  also  are  Talleyrand's  two  letteis  to  a  Midow.  The  first,  written  on 
the  death  of  her  husband,  read  simply,  "  H^las,  madame !"  and  the  second, 
written  some  months  afterwards,  on  receiving  news  of  her  engagement,  "  Ho  1 
hoi  madame." 

But  Talleyrand  may  have  had  in  mind  Boileau's  criticisms  on  the  elder 
Cotneille.     On  the  "Agesilaus"  he  wrote, — 

A  conplet  short  and  sail,  but  he  improved  it  after  the  dramatist's  next  play : 

Aiuti  I'Agbllu, 

Miit  ipi^i  TAulli, 
HoUl 
That  was  a  terse  and  terrible  reply  of  Frederick  the  Great  lo  the  Jew 
banker,  who,  dreading  subsidies  and  loans,  prayed  the  king  to  allow  him  lo 
travel  for  the  benefit  of  his  health : 

Dear  Epbraim,  nolbiDg  but  dtalh  ihrnll  pan  ui. 
Voltaire  and  Plron  had  challenged  each  other  lo  see  which  could  produce 
the  shortest  letter.     Shortly  after  Voltaire  left  for  the  country,  havmg  pre- 
viously despatched  the  fallowing  letter, — 

Eonu,— 
which  means, "  I  am  going  into  the  country."    That  will  certainly  do  the  trick, 
he  thoughL     An  answer  came  back  by  return, — 

I.— 
which  is  cicellent  Latin  for  "  Go." 

But  the  shoriesl  correspondence  ever  known  took  place  between  Victor 
Hugo  and  his  publisher,  just  after  the  publication  of  "  Les  Mis^rables."  The 
poet,  impatient  to  learn  of  the  success  of  the  book,  sent  off  a  letter  which 
contained  only  the  following  i 

and  he  received  the  following  entirely  satisfactory  answer  i 

Everyone  remembers  the  lamous  advice  which  Punch  gave  "To  those  aboul 
to  marry.     Don't." 

The  shortest  letter  that  ever  appeared  in  the  London  Timt!  is  said  to  have 
been  the  following,  under  the  heading  "  How  lo  Make  Burial  Harmless," 
December  27,  iSSg : 

SiB,— Pal  [□  ibc  coffin  qiucklime. 

J.  Hcsmn-AuAHAU. 
COOKII.  OlOH.,  December  ii. 

Lord  Aberdeen,  the  Premier  of  the  coalition  ministry,  was  remarkable  for 
his  taciturnity.  When,  by  way  of  reconciling  him  to  accompanying  her  on  a 
sea-lrip,  the  queen  smilingly  inquired,  "1  believe,  my  lord,  you  are  not  often 
sea-sick  ?"  he  replied  significantly,  "  Always,  madam."  "But  not  tvry  sea- 
sick f"    "  Very,  madam."  said  the  uncompromising  minister. 

There  was  succinct  eneigy  in  the  Jacobite  curse  which  was  written  on 
folded  slips  of  paper  and  handed  to  likely  persons  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh 
during  the  time  of  the  last  Pretender.  Il  ran  simply,  "May  God  damn 
Hanover  I     Vioat  Jai-Jms!" 

"  Have  you  read  my  last  speech  T'  asked  a  prosy  parliamentarian  of  Cur- 
tan.  The  answer  was  brief:  "  I  hope  I  have."  A  uoel  who  asked,  "  Have 
Eou  seen  my  '  Descent  into  Hell'  ?"  fared  equally  badly,  "  No,  but  I  should 
ke  to,'*  '"^  Cunan's  rejoinder. 
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Epitaphs  are  sometimes  admirably  laconic,  as  a  sort  of  revolt  by  the  uncon- 
ventional few  against  the  prolixity  that  is  the  fashion  among  the  many. 

"  Eifen  nyt"  ("  Exactly  nothing")  is  the  single  phrase  carved  on  an  ancient 
monument  of  white  marble  in  the  graveyard  of  the  new  church  of  Amsterdam, 
on  which  there  is  also  sculptured  a  pair  of  slippers.  And  thereby  hangs  a 
tale.  The  decedent,  it  is  said,  had  conceived  the  idea  that  he  would  live  a 
certain  number  of  years.  Desirous  to  make  the  best  of  them  and  leave  none 
of  his  means  unenjoyed,  he  made  a  nice  calculation,  and  so  apportioned  his 
wealth  that  it  would  last  just  his  expected  lifetime.  Fortune  befriended  him  ; 
he  died  at  the  moment  he  had  reckoned  upon,  and  had  then  so  far  exhausted 
his  estate  that,  after  paying  his  debts,  there  was  nothing  left  but  a  pair  of 
slippers.     His  relatives  put  up  the  tombstone  and  the  legend. 

Charles  Lamb  said,  '*  A  speaker  should  not  attempt  too  much,  but  should 
leave  something  to  the  imagination  of  his  audience ;"  and  he  tells  how,  on 
being  called  on  to  return  thanks  for  a  toast  to  his  health,  he  rose,  bowed  to 
his  audience,  and  said,  **  Gentlemen,"  and  then  sat  down,  leaving  it  to  their 
imagination  to  supply  the  rest 

J.  K.  Paulding,  when  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  wanting  some  information  as 
to  the  source  of  a  river,  sent  the  following  note  to  a  village  postmaster : 

Sir, — ^This  Department  desires  to  know  how  far  the  Tombisbee  River  runs  up. 

Respectfully  yours,  etc. 

By  return  mail  came,— 

Sir, — The  Tombigbee  does  not  mn  up  at  all :  it  runs  down. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  etc 

The  letter  was  referred  to  Kendall,  the  Postmaster-General.  Not  appre- 
ciating his  subordinate's  humor,  he  wrote, — 

Sir, — Your  appointment  as  postmaster  is  revoked  :  you  will  turn  over  the  funds,  etc.,  per- 
taining to  your  office  to  your  successor. 

Not  at  all  disturbed  by  his  summary  dismissal,  the  postmaster  replied, — 

Sir,— The  revenues  of  this  office  for  the  quarter  endins  September  30  have  been  ninety- 
five  cents :  its  expenditures,  same  period,  for  tallow  canoes  and  twine,  one  dollar  and  five 
cents.     I  trust  my  successor  is  instructed  to  adjust  the  balance. 

His  superior  officer  was  probably  as  much  disgusted  with  his  precise  cor- 
respondent as  the  American  editor  who,  writing  to  a  Connecticut  brother, 
"  Send  full  particulars  of  the  flood"  (meaning  an  inundation  in  that  State), 
received  for  reply,  "  You  will  find  them  in  Genesis." 

A  famous  ana  witty  Englishman  is  said  to  have  been  asked,  during  his 
American  travels,  to  make  an  after-dinner  speech  at  the  "  ladies*  night"  of  a 
Boston  club.  It  was  a  literary  club,  he  was  a  literary  man.  It  was  naturally 
expected  that  he  would  elorify  his  profession  and  that  of  his  hearers. 

He  rose,  however,  and  said,  "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  come  not  here  to 
talk." 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  him. 

*'  Laaies  and  gentlemen,"  he  repeated,  '*  I  come  here  not  to  talk." 

People  began  to  laugh,  seeing  that  brevity  was  really  the  soul  of  his  wit. 

"  I  come  not  here  to  talk,"  said  he.  **  I  come  not  here  to  talk."  Then, 
with  another  glance  at  the  fruit,  and  a  modest  gesture  of  deprecation,  '*  I 
come  not  here  to  talk." 

And  he  sat  down,  while  every  one  laughed  and  applauded. 

Emile  Aueier*s  letter  of  regret  in  answer  to  an  invitation  to  dinner  was 
Bhort  and  pitny : 

1000  remerdments, 

1000  regrets, 
1000  compliments, 
£t  1000  lEmile]  Augier. 

2A  51 
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In  Lancashire  the  word  ncnvt^  "  nothing,"  and  its  companion  owty  "  anything/* 
have  been  known  to  form  a  complete  conversation  between  two  business-men, 
one  being  a  seller  and  the  other  a  buyer.  As  they  met  on  'Change  the  former 
said,  ••  Owt  ?"  the  latter  replied,  "  Nowt,"  and  m  this  laconic  fashion  what 
would  have  taken  some  men  five  minutes*  conversation  to  determine  was  done 
in  two  words. 

Lawyers  are  not  noted  for  brevity  of  speech,  yet  an  eminent  English  jurist, 
probably  on  the  theory  that  opposites  are  apposites,  is  said  to  have  been  won 
by  a  laconic  damsel  while  on  his  way  to  hold  court  in  a  country  town.     The 
girl  was  returning  from  market  when  the  judge  met  her. 
'   "  How  deep  is  the  creek,  and  what  did  you  get  for  your  butter  ?*'  he  asked. 

**  Up  to  the  knee  ;  ninepence,"  was  the  answer,  as  the  girl  walked  on. 

The  judge  turned  his  horse,  rode  back,  and  soon  overtook  her. 

"  I  liked  your  answer  just  now,"  he  said,  **  and  I  like  you.  I  think  you 
would  make  a  good  wife.     Will  you  marry  me  ?" 

She  looked  him  over  and  said,  "  Yes." 

**  Then  get  up  behind  me,  and  we  will  ride  to  town  and  be  married."  Which 
was  accordingly  done. 

The  shortest  marriage  service  in  the  world  is  that  daily  performed  in  the 
office  of  the  Milwaukee  justices:  "Have  him?"  "Yes."  "Have  her?" 
"  Yes."    "  Married.    Two  dollars." 

The  shortest  charge  known  to  English  jurisprudence  was  given  by  a  judge 
in  a  breach  of  promise  case.  After  the  lawyers  had  talked  for  several  hours, 
his  lordship  said  to  the  jury,  "  How  much  V* 

A  practical  laconicism  is  reported  of  the  first  President  Harrison  during 
the  campaign  which  made  him  President.  At  a  mass-meeting  at  Ripley,  Ohio, 
he  was  ext>ected  to  speak  ;  but  he  arrived  much  fatigued,  and,  after  thanking 
the  audience  for  their  interest  in  his  success,  he  begged  to  be  excused  from 
making  a  speech,  as  he  did  not  feel  able  to  undergo  the  exertion.  "  I  cannot 
make  a  speech,"  he  said,  "  but  I  can  do  something  else :  I  can  kiss  all  these 
young  ladies  ;  and  I  am  going  to  do  it."  With  that  he  turned  to  a  lot  of  pretty 
sirls  who  were  ranged  around  the  stage,  and  kissed  every  one  in  succession 
before  the  whole  crowd,  each  smack  being  received  with  shouts  of  delight 
that  shook  the  building. 

Another  famous  American  was  less  gallant  BlackxifoocTs  Magazine  tells  the 
story  of  how  a  lady,  having  obtained  the  privilege  of  an  introduction  to  the 
renowned  Brigham  Young,  said,  "  I  was  always  very  desirous  to  see  you. 
Governor  Young,  and  to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  one  who  has  had 
such  extraordinary  influence  over  my  own  sex."  Whereto  the  Governor 
curtly  replied,  "You  was,  was  you  ?" 

Lady  Hlessington  condensed  an  infinite  amount  of  sarcasm  into  two  words. 
Meeting  Napoleon  HL  in  the  Champs* Elys^es,  he  asked  her,  "  Do  you  expect 
to  remain  long  in  Paris  ?"  "  And  you  ?"  replied  the  ladv,  who  took  this 
neat  revenge  for  having  been  snubbed  by  her  quondam  friena  and  visitor. 

An  inquisitive  French  bishop  once  caught  a  Tartar  in  the  Duke  de  Roque- 
laure.  The  latter,  passing  in  haste  through  Lyons,  was  hailed  by  the 
bishop  with  "  Hi  I  hi !"    The  duke  stopped. 

"  Where  have  you  come  from  ?"  asked  the  prelate. 

"  Paris." 

"  What  is  there  fresh  in  Paris  ?" 

"Green  peas." 

"  But  what  were  the  people  saying  when  you  left  ?" 

"  Vespers." 

"  Goodness,  man  !"  broke  out  the  angry  questioner,  **  who  are  you  ?  What 
are  you  called  ?" 
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"  Ignorant  people  call  me  *  Hi !  hi  V  Gentlemen  call  me  the  Duke  de  Roque- 
laure. — Drive  on,  postilion  !" 

That  is  how  the  story  appears  in  French.  Horace  Smith,  in  his  "Tin 
Trumpet,"  gives  an  English  version.  The  hero  this  time  is  •*  a  well-known 
civic  wag."  In  travelling  post,  he  was  obliged  to  stop  at  a  village  to  replace 
a  horse's  shoe,  when  the  Paul  Pry  of  the  place  bustled  up  to  the  carriage 
window,  and,  without  waiting  for  the  ceremony  of  introduction,  exclaimed, — 

"Good-morning,  sir! — horse  cast  a  shoe,  I  see.  I  suppose,  sir,  you  be 
going  to         " 

Here  he  paused,  exi>ecting  the  name  of  the  place  to  be  supplied  ;  but  the 
citizen  answered,  "  You  are  quite  right,  sir ;  I  generally  go  there  at  this 
season." 

"  Ay — hum — do  ye  ? — and  no  doubt  you  be  come  now  from " 

"  Right  again,  sir ;  I  live  there." 

**  Oh,  ah,  do  ye  ?  But  I  see  it  be  a  London  shay ;  pray,  sir,  is  there  any- 
thing stirring  in  London  ?" 

Yes ;  plenty  of  other  chaises,  and  carriages  of  all  sorts." 
Ay,  ay,  of  course  ;  but  what  do  you  folks  say  V* 
Their  prayers  every  Sunday." 

"  That  is  not  what  I  mean.  I  wish  to  know  whether  there  is  anything  new 
and  fresh." 

"  Yes ;  bread  and  herrings." 

"  Anan  I  you  be  a  queer  chap.     Pray,  muster,  may  I  ask  your  name  ?" 

**  Fools  and  clowns  call  me  'Muster,'  but  I  am,  in  reality,  one  of  the  frogs 
of  Aristophanes,  and  my  genuine  name  is  Brekekekex  Koax. — Drive  on, 
postilion." 

An  American  judge  is  said  to  have  intervened  in  an  odd  way  to  prevent  a 
waste  of  words.  Sitting  in  court,  he  saw  from  the  piles  of  papers  in  the 
lawyers*  hands  that  the  first  case  was  going  to  be  a  long  one,  and  asked, 
"  What  is  the  amount  in  question  ?" 

"  Two  dollars,"  said  the  plaintiff 

"  ril  pay  it.     Call  the  next  case." 

He  had  not  the  patience  of  taciturn  Sir  William  Grant,  who  sat  for  two  days 
listening  to  the  arguments  of  counsel  as  to  the  construction  of  a  certain  act, 
and  when  they  were  through  quietly  remarked,  "The  act  is  repealed." 

There  was  once  a  form  of  laconicism  which  was  very  popular  among  Amer- 
ican humorists,  and  which  consisted  in  stating  cause  and  ultimate  effect  of 
some  disaster  without  any  intermediary  explanation,  as : 

An  Indiaiui  man  bet  ten  dollars  that  he  could  ride  the  fly-wheel  in  a  saw>mill,  and  as  his 
wid'  >w  paid  the  bet  she  remarked,  "  William  was  a  kind  husband,  but  he  didn't  know  much 
about  fly-wheels." 

An  Iowa  woman  gave  her  husband  morphine  to  cure  him  of  chewing  tobacco.  It  cured 
him,  but  she  is  doing  her  own  spring  ploughing. 

A  Lockport,  New  York,  lad  made  a  wager  of  two  dollars  that  he  could  eat  twenty-four 
raw  eggs  within  fifteen  minutes' and  drink  twenty  glasses  of  beer.  He  won  the  two  dollars, 
leaving  a  net  loss  of  thirty-eight  dollars  on  his  coffin. 

A  young  man  in  Louisville  examined  a  keg  of  damp  gunpowder  with  a  red-hot  poker  10 
sec  if  it  was  good.  It  is  believed  by  his  friends  that  he  has  gone  to  Europe,  although  a  iian 
has  found  some  human  bones  and  a  piece  of  shirt-tail  about  twenty  miles  from  Louisville. 

John  Smith,  in  Nebraska,  said  be  could  handle  a  rattlesnake  the  same  as  a  snake-charmer. 
The  churitshness  of  the  undertaker  in  demanding  pay  in  advance  delayed  the  funeral  four 
days. 

A  man  warned  his  wife  in  New  Orleans  not  to  light  the  fire  with  kerosene.  She  didn't 
heed  the  warning.     Her  clothes  fitted  his  second  wife  remarkably  well. 

Yet  this  style  of  humor,  distinctively  American  as  it  seems,  finds  a  parallel 
nearly  three  thousand  years  old,  in  II.  Chronicles  xvi.  12,  13  :  "And  Asa  in 
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the  thirty  and  ninth  year  of  his  reign  was  diseased  in  his  feet,  until  his  disease 
was  exceeding  great :  yet  in  his  disease  he  sought  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to  the 
physicians.  And  Asa  slept  with  his  fathers,  and  died  in  the  one  and  fortieth 
year  of  his  reign." 

John  Edwin,  a  once  popular  English  actor  of  the  last  century,  is  credited 
with  the  authorship  of  one  of  the  briefest  and  most  effective  sermons  ever 
delivered.  His  text  was,  "  Man  is  born  to  trouble,  as  the  sparks  fly  upwards," 
and  this  was  the  sermon  :  *'  I  shall  consider  this  discourse  under  three  heads  : 
first,  man's  ingress  into  the  world ;  secondly,  man's  progress  through  the 
world  ;  thirdly,  man's  egress  out  of  the  world.     And — 

A  man's  ingress  into  the  world  is  naked  and  bare, 

His  proeress  through  the  world  is  trouble  and  care  ; 

And  lasdy,  his  egress  out  of  the  world  is  nobody  knows  where. 

If  we  do  well  here,  we  shall  do  well  there : 

I  can  tell  you  no  more  if  I  preach  a  whole  year." 

The  Eccentricities  of  John  Edwin  (ad  ed.),  i.  74,  Lon.,  1791. 

John  Cunningham,  a  contemporary  humorist,  was  equally  laconic  In  his 

lines  on  an  alderman  : 

That  he  was  born  it  cannot  be  denied  ; 

He  ate,  drank,  slept,  ulk'd  politics,  and  died. 

Several  epitaphs  of  this  kind  will  be  found  grouped  under  the  head  of 
Epitaphs. 

Of  all  modern  nationalities  the  French  are  the  masters  of  that  brevity 
which  is  the  soul  of  wit.  Their  passion  for  mois^  for  short,  pithy,  sententious 
sayings,  is  at  once  cause  and  effect  of  their  success  in  this  line.  It  was  a 
Frenchman  (Joubert)  who  described  himself  as  havine  "  the  cursed  ambition 
to  put  a  whole  book  into  a  page,  that  page  into  a  phrase,  and  that  phrase 
into  a  word.*'  And  it  was  another  Frenchman,  Pascal,  who  apologized  for 
writing  a  lone  letter  on  the  ground  that  he  had  not  had  time  to  write  a  short 
one.  But  Phny  had  said  the  same  thing  before  him  in  his  "  Letters"  (Book 
i..  Epistle  20) : 

£x  his  .apparet  ilium  permulta  dixisse ;  quum  ederet,  omisisse ;  .  .  .  ne  dubitare  possi> 
mus,  quae  per  plures  dies,  ut  necesse  erat,  latius  dixerit,  postea  recisa  ac  pux:gata  in  unum 
Ubrum,  grandem  quidem,  unum  tamen,  coarctasse. 

("  From  this  it  is  evident  that  he  said  very  much  ;  but,  when  he  was  publishing,  he  omitted 
much ;  ...  so  that  we  may  not  doubt  that  what  he  said  more  diffusely,  as  he  was  at  the 
time  forced  to  do,  having  afterwards  retrenched  and  corrected,  he  condensed  into  one  single 
book.") 

Ladder,  Walking  under  a.  A  widely-spread  superstition  in  England 
forbids  a  man  to  walk  under  a  ladder.  Some  people  fancy  that  this  origi- 
nated from  a  cautious  dread  of  what  a  workman  upon  the  ladder  might  drop 
upon  them.  Yet  the  same  people  will  carefully  avoid  passing  under  a  ladder 
which  is  quite  untenanted,  and  know  well  that  they  do  so  not  to  avoid  the 
fall  of  a  tile  or  a  paint-pot,  but  to  avoid  the  fall  of  ill  luck  upon  their  heads. 
In  former  days,  when  hanging  was  done  after  a  more  primitive  and  simple 
fashion  than  it  is  to-day,  the  victim  at  Tyburn  or  elsewhere  had  generally  to 
pass  under  the  ladder  which  stood  against  the  gallows  for  the  convenience  of 
the  executioner.  And  he  passed  under  that  ladder  with  the  fair  certainty 
of  being  immediately  hanged.  What  the  unhappy  criminal  at  Tyburn  could 
not  avoid  the  exquisite  in  Piccadilly  avoids  to-day,  even  at  the  expense  of 
his  polished  boots,  by  turning  into  the  road-way.  There  is  a  touching  hu- 
mility in  the  practice.  Which  of  us  knows  his  fate  ?  Though  all  the  world 
may  assure  that  young  man  that  he  was  not  born  to  be  hanged,  he  is  yet  not 
so  certain  of  himself  that  he  can  afford  to  imitate  the  crimmal  even  m  that 
single  and  harmless  particular. 
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Ladies  of  Llangollen.  These  ladies, — whose  full  names  and  titles  were 
the  Hon.  Caroline  Ponsonby  and  Lady  Eleanor  Butler, — weary  of  society 
(some  say  disappointed  in  love),  withdrew  to  a  property  which  they  bought 
near  Llangollen  and  passed  their  time  amid  the  simple  pleasures  of  country 
life  and  in  the  exercise  of  works  of  charity  and  a  generous  hospitality.  Re- 
fusing all  offers  of  marriage,  they  remainea  constant  to  each  other  till  divided 
by  death.  Lad]r  Butler  died  in  1829,  at  the  ripe  age  of  ninety,  and  Miss  Pon- 
sonby followed  in  1831,  aged  seventy-six.  A  monument  in  Llangollen  church- 
yard commemorated  their  virtues. 

It  is  to  them  Wordsworth  addresses  his  sonnet  composed  in  the  grounds 
of  Plass  Newidd,  near  Llangollen,  1824.     We  quote  the  concluding  portion : 

Glyn  Cafaillgarochy  in  the  Cambrian  tongue. 
In  ours,  the  vale  of  Friendship,  let  this  spot 
Be  named ;  where,  faithful  to  a  low-roofed  cot. 
On  Deva's  banks,  ye  have  abode  so  long ; 
Sisters  in  love, — a  love  allowed  to  climb. 
Even  on  this  earth,  above  the  reach  of  Time. 

De  Quincey  also  refers  to  them  in  "Confessions  of  an  English  Opium- 
Eater :" 

Just  two-and-twenty  miles  from  Chester  lay  a  far  grander  scene,  the  fine  vale  of  Llan- 
gollen in  the  centre  of  Denbighshire.  Here,  also,  the  presiding  residents  were  two  ladies, 
whose  romantic  retirement  from  the  worid  at  an  early  age  had  attracted  for  manv  years  a 
general  interest  to  their  persons,  habits,  and  opinions.  These  ladies  were  Irish, — Miss  Pon- 
sonby and  Lady  Eleanor  Uutler,  a  sister  of  Lord  Ormond. 

Lady — "Woman.  Much  may  dwell  in  a  word.  The  use  or  misuse  of 
the  two  terms  which  head  this  article  will  reveal  a  man*s  true  self,  his  social 
surroundings,  his  antecedents,  his  personal  refinement,  breeding,  sense,  taste, 
more  definitely  and  unmistakably  than  any  other  shibboleth  that  can  be  pro- 
posed. Each  word  is  unobjectionable  in  itself.  Each  has  its  limitations. 
These  limitations  sometimes  intersect  each  other,  so  that  the  terms  may  at 
times  be  interchangeable.  But  each  may  be  employed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  prove  that  the  speaker  is  not  a  gentleman,  but  a  gent  Or  even  if  he  be 
not  altogether  and  on  all  occasions  a  gent,  he  has  at  least  so  much  of  the 
gentish  element  as  will  be  certain  to  break  out  now  and  then  in  its  unmistak- 
able ugliness.  John  Smith,  who  calls  his  wife  his  good  lady,  who  registers  at 
a  hotel  as  "John  Smith  and  lady,'*  may  be  a  good  fellow,  a  pleasant  com- 
panion— at  your  club.  But,  dear  Mr.  Jones,  don't  invite  him  home  to  dinner 
with  Mrs.  Jones, — with  your  wife.  He  may  appear  at  the  table  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves. On  the  other  hand,  the  man  who  talks  of  his  women-folks,  save  in 
unmistakable  jest,  is  to  be  treated  in  just  as  gingerly  a  fashion.  "  Lady"  is 
the  delight  of  that  peculiarly  odious  sort  of  men  who  look  down  upon  women 
as  a  kind  of  inferior  animal,  to  be  flattered  to  their  faces  as  simpletons  unable 
to  enter  into  rational  conversation,  and  to  be  classed  together  in  an  indiscrimi- 
nate lump  as  **  the  sex,'*  or  the  **  female  sex,"  born  to  play  a  part  antagonistic 
to  that  of  the  worthier  race,  who  are  detestably  described  as  their  **  lords." 
It  is  the  delight,  also,  of  the  sort  of  women,  equally  odious,  who  are  unpleas- 
antly and  arrogantly  conscious  of  some  defect  of  breeding.  When  a  woman 
says,  *'  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  am  a  lady,"  she  publishes  the  fact  that 
she  is  not  ana  cannot  be  a  lady.  Good-breeaing,  refinement,  lady-hood,  if 
you  please,  is  tacitly  conceded  or  it  does  not  exist  It  appeals  to  something 
deeper  than  words.  Words  can  neither  make  nor  unmake.  To  put  your 
trust  in  a  word  is  to  lose  the  thing  it  represents.  Even  if  you  achieve  the 
word,  it  is  tarnished  and  vulgarized  when  you  grasp  it  It  is  the  opposite 
of  its  original  meaning.  It  is  iucus  because  it  does  not  shine.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  in  this  country  the  term  lady  is  rapidly  being  abandoned  to  the  class 
who  are  not  ladies  at  all.  When  you  have  come  to  sales-ladies  or  washer- 
Si* 
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ladies  you  have  teached  a  hopeless  deep.  A  sales-woman  may  be  a  lady,  a 
sales-lady  never.  "Sales-lady"  indicates  a  lack  of  humor,  of  self-respect,  a 
barbarous  willingness  ti>  outrage  the  English  language.  It  is  vandalism,  pure 
and  simple.  Now,  the  Vandals  were  a  splendid  race,  who  had  an  iin|iortant 
mission  to  perfoiui ;  but  they  were  not  gentlemen,  they  were  not  ladies. 

Slalislicians  have  decided  that  there  are  more  "  ladies"  among  colored  than 
among  white  people.      Indeed,  the  ver;  word   colored  is  a  "Tady"-like  eu- 

themism.  General  Sherman's  story  of  the  colored  gentleman  who  rang  at 
is  door-bell  and  asked,  "  Does  a  woman  named  Sherman  live  here  ?  I  want 
to  see  the  lady  who  cooks  for  her,"  is  one  of  a  thousand  which  doubtless  have 
been  uti tiled  by  these  statisticians. 

yourdaighwKaii"' I'luivm'l'iUnlirrfMiilone  tiin^  '  '' 

•■  She's  quite  well,  think  you  ;  ihe'i  Hiei.lady  now  it  Pluih  A  Silk-1  Hon." 
"Indejdl    And  your  d»ught*iMiiniicr' 

ii'hll.''  r»'Lula»lToinenow'"°"*"* 
gone  ID  HiRfard  u  wiiting.lidy  to  ■  Teiy  weiitli] 
fingihere." 

■'  Oh.  hu  >he  •     Then  you  hive  only  Leu  it  home.  I  preHime  r ' 
'*  Ob,  DO  I  Leni  hu  juit  Accepted  a  tiluuioD  u  a  nune-lady  in  the  (unity  of  Judge  K. 
She  hunn  eleginl  plict." 

■•  No ;  we  hivt  given  up  our  holm  for  the  wioter.  ind  I  im  oow  cooV-lidy  it  Mn.  Blank's 
boarding-houie."— AVuf  Vork  Tid-Bili  liSej). 

LadT-blid,  or  Ladjr-bag,  a  variety  of  beetle,  known  also  locallv  in  Eng- 
land as  the  fly-golding.  Bishop  Barnaby  or  Barnabee,  and  God  Almighty^ 
cow.  A  curious  thing  in  relation  to  the  tatter  name  is  Ihat  it  exists  in 
Spanish  also  as  vaqtdllo  dt  Dies.  Children  in  England  and  in  America  set  the 
insect  on  their  finger  and  sing, — 

Udy-biTd.  Iidybird,  fly  iwar  borne ; 

Your  houK  ii  on  tire,  your  children  ill  gone. 

In  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  the  rhymes  are  changed,  in  the  former  running, — 

Bishop,  Kibap  Bimbee. 
TcU  mo  wbcn  yourweddine Ik; 
If  ii  be  to-moiTow  diy. 
Take  you  wingi  ind  fly  away. 


"  Oh,  Min 
"Ihadn 
"  No ;  • 
living  ,h« 


Bithop,  Bishop  Banubee, 
Tell  tnc  when  my  wedding  be ; 

Tike  your  wlngi  and  4iy  away. 
Fly  (o  Ihe  east,  fly  to  (he  west, 
Fly  (0  Ihem  thai  I  love  bsl. 


Some  obscurity  hangs  over  this  popular  name,  which  has  certainly  no  more 
relation  to  (he  companion  of  Saint  Paul  than  to  drunken  Barnaby.  I(  is 
sometimes  called  Bene l>ee,— which  may  possibly  have  been  intended  to  mean 
the  blessed  bee  ;  sometimes  Bishop  Benelree, — cif  which  it  is  impossible  to 
make  anything.  The  name  may  be  a  corruption  of  Barn  Bishop, — whether 
in  scorn  of  that  silly  and  profane  mockery,  or  in  ]iious  commemoration  of  it. 
must  depend  upon  whether  it  was  adopted  before  or  since  the  Reformation. 
The  bishops  of  old  wore  scarlet  and  black  in  their  robes,  which  may  account 
for  the  episcopal  dignity  conferred  on  the  scarlet  and  black  beetle  ;  while  il 
may  perhaps  take  the  rest  of  its  title  from  its  appearing  in  the  month  in 
which  the  festival  of  Saint  Barnabas  occurs. 

In  Scotland  the  lady-bird  is  styled  Lady-Flanners  {NoUi  and  QtKrta,  l,  L). 
The  subjoined  rhyme  is  peculiar  to  the  county  of  Lariark: 
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Lady,  Lady  Lslnnen, 
Lady,  Lady  Lannen, 
Take  up  your  cloak  about  your  head 
And  flee  awa'  to  Planners. 
Flee  owre  firth,  an'  flee  owre  fell. 
Flee  owre  pule,  an'  rinnan  well. 
Flee  owre  muir,  an'  flee  owre  mead. 
Flee  owre  livan,  flee  owre  dead. 
Flee  owre  com,  an'  flee  owre  lea. 
Flee  owre  river,  flee  owre  sea. 
Flee  ye  east,  or  flee  ye  west. 
Flee  till  him  that  lo'es  me  best. 

Like  the  swallow,  martin,  redbreast,  wren,  and  cricket,  the  lady-bird  has 
the  benefit  of  a  long-standing  belief  that  any  one  wilfully  killine  it  will  infal* 
libly  break  a  bone  or  meet  with  some  equally  troublesome  punishment  before 
the  year  is  out, — a  notion  probably  springing  out  of  its  being  supposed  to  be 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Lake  School,  Lake  Poeta,  LcUcen,  or  Lakiats,  the  sobriquet  of  a 
group  of  poets,  including  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey,  from  their 
residence  in  or  connection  with  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland.  The  epithet  was 
first  coined  derisively  by  the  Edinburgh  Review^  and  the  genesis  is  as  fol- 
lows. In  its  very  first  number  (October,  1802)  the  Review  had  an  article  on 
Southey*s  "Thalaba."  It  started  out  by  classing  him  as  one  of  *'a  sect  of 
poets  that  has  established  itself  in  this  country  within  these  ten  or  twelve 
years'*  who  "seem  to  value  themselves  very  highly  for  having  broken  loose 
from  the  bondage  of  ancient  authority  and  reasserted  the  independence  of 
genius.**  The  Review  goes  on  to  admit  that  these  poets  have  abandoned  the 
old  models,  but  fails  to  discover  that  they  have  yet  created  any  models  of 
their  own,  and  is  much  inclined  to  call  in  question  the  worthiness  of  those 
to  which  they  have  transferred  their  admiration.  For,  so  far  from  being 
original,  the  school  derived  its  inspiration  from — 

X.  The  anti-social  principles  and  distempered  sensibility  of  Rousseau,  his  discontent 
with  the  present  constitution  of  society,  his  paradoxical  morality,  and  his  perpetual  hanker- 
ings after  some  unattainable  state  of  voluptuous  virtue  and  perfection,  a.  The  simplicity 
and  energy  {Jurrresco  re/ereni)  of  Kotzebue  and  Schiller.  1.  The  homeliness  and  harshness 
of  some  of  Cowper's  language  and  versification,  interchanged  occasionally  with  the  imnoctnce 
of  Ambrose  Philips  or  the  quaintness  of  Quarles  and  Dr.  Donne.  From  the  diligent  study 
of  these  few  originals  we  have  no  doubt  that  an  entire  school  of  poetry  may  be  coUected,  by 
the  assbtance  of  which  the  very  gentlest  of  our  readers  may  soon  be  qualified  to  compose  a 
poem  as  correctly  versified  as  "  1  halaba,"  and  to  deal  out  sentiment  and  description  with  all 
the  sweetness  of  Lambe  \iic\  and  all  the  magnificence  of  Coleridge. 

Now,  some  months  after  this  article  was  penned,  its  reputed  author,  Mr. 
Francis  Jeffrev,  in  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the  Lakes,  spent  a  day  or  two  at 
Keswick,  in  the  residence  of  Mr.  Southey.  Here,  according  to  Coleridge, 
"  he  was  circumstantially  informed  by  what  series  of  accidents  it  happened 
that  Mr.  Wordsworth,  Mr.  Southey,  and  I  had  become  neighbors,  and  how 
utterly  groundless  was  the  supposition  that  we  considered  ourselves  as  be- 
longing to  any  common  school  but  that  of  good  sense,  confirmed  by  the  long- 
established  models  of  the  best  times  of  Greece,  Rome,  Italy,  and  England, 
and  still  more  groundless  the  notion  that  Mr.  Southey  (for,  as  to  myself,  I 
have  published  so  little,  and  that  little  of  so  little  importance,  as  to  make  it 
almost  ludicrous  to  mention  my  name  at  all)  could  have  been  concerned  in 
the  formation  of  a  poetic  sect  with  Mr.  Wordsworth,  when  so  many  of  his 
works  had  been  published  not  only  previous  to  any  acquaintance  between 
them,  but  before  Mr.  Wordsworth  himself  had  written  anything  but  in  a  dic- 
tion ornate  and  uniformly  sustained ;  when,  too,  the  slightest  examination 
will  make  it  evident  that  between  those  and  the  after-writings  of  Mr.  Southey 
there  exists  no  other  difference  than  that  of  a  progressive  degree  of  excel- 
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lence, — Trom  progressive  developnicni  of  power  and  progressive  Gtcilil^,  from 
habil  and  increase  al  experience.  Yet  among  the  first  articles  that  this  man 
wrote  after  his  return  from  Keswick  we  were  characteiiied  as  'the  school  of 
whining  and  hypochondriacal  poets  that  haunt  the  Lakes.'" 

The  article  to  which  Coleridge  refers  appeared  in  October,  1807  {»i.  215). 
It  was  a  review  of  Wordsworth's  ■'  Foems,  in  I'wo  Volumes,"  the  author  oi 
which  is  described  as  belonging  "  to  a  certain  brotherhood  of  poets,  who 
have  haunted  for  some  years  about  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland,"  while  the 
poems  themselves  are  denounced  for  vulgarity,  affectation,  and  silliness. 
There  was  really,  as  Coleridge  asserted,  very  small  community  of  feelinK  or 
similarity  of  genius  between  the  poets  thus  arbitrarily  grouped  together. 
They  admired  each  other,  indeed,  and  Ihey  all  Bought,  in  the  words  of  Chris- 
topher North,  who,  with  De  Quincey  and  Haililt,  iormed  the  greatest  critical 
exponents  of  the  so-called  school,  to  free  English  poetry  from  "  the  sway  of 
the  old  Powers  that  were, — antiquated,  superannuated  Authorities.  Not, 
however,  be  it  remembered,  the  hallowed  influence  of  the  true  olden  time, — 
the  glories,  then  somewhat  obscured,  though  still  unfaded,  of  the  great  ages 
of  the  native  genius  of  England, — but  the  cold,  correct,  classical  school  that 
reigned  about  the  same  lime  with  a  queen  of  the  name  of  Anne,  and  that 
either  arrc^aled  to  itself  with  laughable  self-sufiicientry,  or  had  bestowed 
upon  it  in  melancholy  ignorance,  the  high-sounding  title  of  the  Augustan 
Age."  The  war  against  the  Lake  School  was  waged  with  courage  and 
enthusiasm,  not  only  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  but  by  outsiders.  The 
ihighliest  of  these  volunteers  was  Byron,  who  drew  his  best  inspiration  from 
Wortlsworth,  yet  always  ridiculed  him,  and  who  detested  Southey  as  a  poli- 
tician, a  man,  and  a  poet.  To  the  latter  he  inscribed  his  "  Don  Juan"  in  a 
satiric  dedication,  suppressed  in  the  early  editions,  but  recovered  and  printed 
after  Byron's  death.     It  begins  with  a  bitter  satire  on  the  whole  school ; 

And  rcpreit  QUI  lire  of  aQ  th«  race, 
AllhDugh  'ii>  tniE  ihai  you're  luni'd  out  >  Tory  u 

And  no*,  n*  Epic  Rencade  1  whil  arc  ye  11 1 

With  all  Ibe  Ukert,  in  and  out  of  plueT 
A  oeH  of  nmcfiil  poiont,  ta  my  eye 
like  **  feur-and-lwcnly  Blackblrdi  Id  a  pyc ; 
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dainty  dith"lo  lel^ortThc  Wa.,*' 
Or  Regent,  who  admirei  >uch  kind  of  foodi 
And  ColeridBe,  (00,  ka«  lately  taken  winv, 
Bui  like  m  hawk  encumber'dwilfa  hit  hood,— 

I  WLih  he  would  explain  hli  Eiplanatios. 

To  •upenede'aB  wlrblen"h^re  Wow, 

AntTbe  the  only  Blaekblrd  in  the  difhl 
And  then  you  oven  train  younelf,  or  10, 

And  tumble  downward  Jike  the  flyin|-filh 
Gaaplns  on  deck,  becauie  you  loar  too  high,  Bob, 
And  bll,  Ibr  lack  of  noltture,  quite  a-dry.  Bob  I 
And  Wordiwonb.  In  a  nthei  long  "  Eicunion'' 
(I  think  the  quano  holdi  Ave  hundred  pafea). 

Of  hip  new  tyetem  lo  perplex  the  uceaj 
■Til  poeiry—at  leut  by  bit  uKriion, 

Ts  add  ■  Mory  n  the  Tower  of  Babel. 
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You,  gentlemen  I  by  dint  of  long  teclusion 

From  better  company,  have  kept  ^our  own 
At  Keswick,  and,  through  still-contuued  fusion 

Of  one  another's  minds,  at  last  have  grown 
To  deem,  as  a  most  logical  conclusion. 

That  Poesy  has  wreaths  for  you  alone : 
There  is  a  narrowness  in  such  a  notion. 
Which  makes  me  wish  you'd  change  your  lakes  for  ocean. 

Minor  rhymesters  sought  to  assist  the  poet-peer  in  his  crusade.  A  popula^i 
couplet  thus  spoke  of  the  Lakers  : 

They  lived  in  the  Lakes,  an  appropriate  quarter 
For  poems  diluted  with  plenty  of  water. 

The  establishment  of  Blackufood^s  Magatine^  presided  over  by  so  enthu* 
siastic  a  Laker  as  John  Wilson,  contributed  to  by  a  critic  with  such  lyrica) 
fervor  of  admiration  as  De  Quincey,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  growing  in* 
fluence  of  I^mb,  Hazlitt,  Hunt,  and  other  worshippers,  proved  mighty 
weapons  of  defence  against  the  Edinburgh  and  its  allies.  Even  Jeffrey  strucK 
his  flag  at  last,  ^ave  up  Pope  and  his  poetry,  and  confessed  that  Words- 
worth, with  all  his  heresies,  often  exhibited  far  higher  powers.  But  not  all 
the  original  Lakers  shared  in  this  triumph.  The  Edinburgh  Rnnew  had 
been  inclined  to  class  in  the  school  Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Lamb.  We 
have  seen,  indeed,  that  Lamb  was  mentioned  by  name.  The  others  are  in* 
ferentially  alluded  to  here  and  there.  When  Blackwood  joined  the  fray  all 
this  was  changed.  A  more  precise  method  of  differentiation  was  sought 
Lockhart,  one  of  the  leading  spirits  of  the  magazine,  hated  the  London  ad- 
herents of  the  Lake  School  more  than  Wilson  loved  the  indigenous  Lakers. 
He  accordingly  proceeded  to  find  a  nickname  for  them.  In  the  second 
volume  of  Blackwood,  p.  38,  he  says, — 

While  the  whole  critical  world  is  occupied  with  balancing  the  merits,  whether  in  theory  or 
in  execution,  of  what  is  commonly  called  The  Lakb  School,  it  is  strange  that  no  one  seems 
to  think  it  at  all  necessary  to  saya  single  word  about  another  new  school  of  poetry  which  has 
of  late  sprung  up  among  us.  This  school  has  not,  I  believe,  as  vet  received  any  name ;  but 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  have  the  honor  of  christening  it^t  may  henceforth  be  referred  to  by 
the  designation  of  Thb  Cockney  School.  Its  chief  Doctor  and  Professor  is  Mr.  Leign 
Hunt,  a  man  certainly  of  some  talents,  of  extravagant  pretensions  both  in  wit.  poetry,  and 
politics,  and  withal  ot  exquisitely  bad  taste,  and  extremely  vulgar  modes  of  tninking,  and 
manners  in  all  respects.  .  .  .  The  extreme  moral  depravity  of  the  Cockney  School  is  another 
thing  which  is  forever  thrusting  itself  upon  the  public  attention,  and  convincing  every  man 
of  sense  who  looks  into  their  productions  that  they  who  sport  such  sentiments  can  never 
be  great  poets.  How  could  any  man  of  high  original  genius  ever  stoop  publicly  at  the 
present  day  to  dip  his  fineers  in  the  least  of  those  glittering  and  rancid  obscenities  which 
float  on  the  surface  of  Mr.  Hunt's  "  Hippocrene"  ?  How  such  a  profligate  creatture  can  pre- 
tend to  be  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Wordswoith  is  to  us  a  thing  altogetner  inexplicable.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Hunt  praises  the  purity  of  Wordsworth  as  if  he  himself  were  pure,  his  dignity  as  if  he  also 
were  dignified.  He  is  always  like  the  ball  of  dung  in  the  fable,  pleasing  himself  and 
amusini^  by-standers  with  his  "  nos  poma  natamus."  For  the  person  who  writes  **  Rimini" 
to  admire  the  "  Excursion"  is  just  as  impossible  as  it  would  be  for  a  Chinese  polisher  of 
cheny-stones  or  gilder  of  teacui>fe  to  burst  mto  tears  at  the  sight  of  the  Theseus  or  the  Torso. 
The  Founder  of  the  Cockney  School  would  fain  claim  poetical  kindred  with  Lord  Byron  and 
Thomas  Moore.  Such  a  connection  would  be  as  unsuitable  for  them  as  for  William  Words- 
worth. The  days  of  Mr.  Moore's  follies  are  long  since  over ;  and  as  he  is  a  thorough  gentle- 
man, he  must  necessarily  entertain  the  greatest  contempt  for  such  an  underbred  person  as 
Mr.  Leigh  Hunt.  But  Lord  Byron !  How  must  the  naughty  spirit  of  Lara  and  Harold 
contemn  the  subaltern  sneaking  of  our  modem  tuft-hunter !  The  insult  which  he  offered  to 
Lord  Byron  in  the  dedication  of  "  Rimini" — in  which  he,  a  paltry  cockney  newspaper 
scribbler,  had  the  assurance  to  address  one  of  the  most  nobly  bom  of  Enslish  Patricians,  and 
one  of  the  first  geniuses  whom  the  world  ever  produced,  as  "  My  dear  Byron,"  although  it 
may  be  forgotten  and  despised  by  the  illustrious  person  whom  it  most  nearly  concerned— ex- 
citai  a  feeling  of  utter  loathing  and  disgust  in  the  public  mind,  which  will  always  be  remem- 
bered whenever  the  name  of  Leigh  Hunt  is  mentioned. 

These  gems  of  invective  are  extracted  from  the  first  of  a  series  of  articles 
under  the  general  heading  of  "The  Cockney  School  of  Poetry."    Succeeding 
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numbers  (there  arc  five  in  all)  also  concern  themselves  largely  with  Leigh 
Hunt,  but  occasionally  give  a  vicious  dab  at  his  so-called  disciples.  Here  is 
an  instance  from  the  nfth  and  last  After  explaining  that  the  egotism  of  the 
Lakists  is  pardonable  because  they  are  great  and  unappreciated  men,  the 
genial  critic  proceeds, — 

The  egotism  of  the  Cockneys  is  a  far  more  inexplicable  affair.     None  of  them  are  men  of 

fenius,  none  of  them  are  men  of  solitary  meditative  habits  ; — they  are  lecturers  of  the  Surrey 
nstitution,  and  editors  of  Sunday  papers,  and  so  forth.  They  have  all  abundance  of  admirers 
in  the  same  low  order  of  society  to  which  they  themselves  originally  belong,  and  to  which 
alone  they  have  all  their  lives  addressed  themselves.  Why,  then,  do  they  perpetually  chatter 
about  themselves  ?  Why  is  it  that  they  seem  to  think  the  world  has  no  right  to  hear  one  single 
word  about  any  other  person  than  Hunt  the  Cockney  Homer,  Hazlitt  the  Cockney  Aristotle, 
and  Haydon  the  Cockney  Raphael  ?  These  are  all  very  eminent  men  in  their  own  eves,  and 
in  the  eyes  of  the  staring  and  listening  groups  whom  it  is  their  ambition  to  astonish.  Mr. 
Hazlitt  cannot  look  round  him  at  the  Surrey  without  resting  his  smart  eye  on  the  idiot  ad- 
miring grin  of  several  dozens  of  admiring  apprentices  and  critical  clerks.  Mr.  Hunt  cannot 
be  at  home  at  Hampstead  without  having  his  Johnny  Keatses  and  his  Corny  Webbs  to  cram 
sonnets  into  his  waistcoat-pockets,  and  crown  his  majestic  brows  with 

The  wreath  that  Dantb  wore  ! !  I 

Mr.  Haydon  enjoys  every  day  the  satisfaction  of  sitting  before  one  of  the  cartoons  of 
Raphael,  with  his  own  greasv  hair  combed  loosely  over  his  collar,  after  the  manner  of 
Raphael, — hatted  among  his  hatless  disciples, — a  very  god  among  the  Landseers.  What 
would  these  men  have?  Are  they  still  unsatisfied  with  flattery,  still  like  the  three  daughters 
of  the  horse-leech,  "crying,  Giv*,  give,  give  I"  There  b  absolutely  no  pleasing  of  some 
people. 

Laker,  a  member  of  the  Lake  School  (xw^m),  and  also  an  old  cant  term 
for  an  actor.  Lake,  a  north  English  word  for  play,  comes  from  the  Danish 
Ugf^  to  "  play."  Hence  laker.  It  was  a  common  pleasantry  in  the  last  century, 
when  the  drum  announced  the  advent  of  a  company  of  strolling  players  into 
the  rural  districts  of  Yorkshire,  for  the  farmers'  dames  to  say,  **  Get  the  shirt 
off  the  hedge,  wench,  for  there  comes  the  lakers." 

Lamoiirette's  kias,  a  sudden  but  short-lived  reconciliation :  a  terra 
derisively  given  to  the  reconciliation  brought  about  by  the  Abb^  Lamourette 
(whose  name,  by  the  way,  signifies  sweetheart)^  on  the  7th  of  July,  1792,  be- 
tween the  factions  of  the  Legislative  Assembly.  It  is  thus  described  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott : 

The  deputies  of  every  faction.  Royalist,  Constitutionalist,  Girondist,  Jacobin,  and  Oriean- 
ist,  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  and  mixed  tears  with  the  solemn  oaths  by  which  they 
renounced  the  innovations  supposed  to  be  imputed  to  them.  The  king  was  sent  for  to  enjoy 
this  spectacle  of  concord,  so  strangely  and  so  unexpectedly  renewed.  But  the  feeling,  though 
strong,  and,  it  might  be,  with  many  overpowering  for  the  moment,  was  but  like  oil  spilt  on 
the  raging  sea,  or  rather  like  a  shot  fired  across  the  waves  of  a  torrent,  which,  though  it  cotm- 
teracts  them  by  iu  momentary  impulse,  cannot  for  a  second  alter  their  course.  The  factions, 
like  Le  Sage's  demons,  detested  each  other  the  more  for  having  been  compelled  to  embrace. 

The  term  is  now  generally  used  for  a  reconciliation  of  policy  without  abate- 
ment of  rancor. 

Land  of  Cakes, — i.e.t  Scotland.  This  phrase  was  first  made  notable  by 
Burns  in  1789: 

Hear,  Land  o'  Cakes  and  brither  Scots, 
Frae  Maidenkirk  to  Johnny  Groat's. 

On  Captain  Grose  s  Peregrinations  through  Scotland. 

Maidenkirk  is  an  inversion  of  the  name  Kirkmaiden,  in  Wigtownshire,  the 
most  southerly  parish  in  Scotland. 

Land  of  inverted  order,  a  popular  sobriquet  applied  to  Australia. 
Sydney  Smith  gives  this  humorous  explanation  in  his  "  Essays  :'* 

In  this  remote  part  of  the  earth  Nature  (having  made  horses,  oxen,  ducks,  geese,  oaks, 
elms,  and  all  regular  and  useful  productions  for  the  rest  of  the  world)  seems  determined  to 
have  a  bit  of  play,  and  to  amuse  herself  as  she  pleases.    Accordingly,  she  makes  cherrie* 
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with  the  stODes  on  the  outside ;  and  a  monstrous  animal « as  tall  as  a  mnadier,  with  the 
head  of  a  rabhit,  a  tail  as  big  as  a  bedpost,  hopping  along  at  the  rate  of  nve  hops  to  a  mile, 
with  three  or  four  young  kangaroos  looking  out  of  its  blse  uterus  to  see  what  is  passing. 
Then  comes  a  quadniped  as  big  as  a  large  cat,  with  the  eyes,  color,  and  skin  of  a  mole,  and 
the  bill  and  web-feet  of  a  duck. — puxzling  Dr.  Shaw,  and  rendering  the  latter  half  of  his  life 
miserable,  from  his  utter  inability  to  determine  whether  it  was  a  bird  or  a  beast.  Add  to  this 
a  parrot  with  the  legs  of  a  sea-gull ;  a  skate  with  the  head  of  a  shark  ;  and  a  bird  of  such 
monstrous  dimensions  that  a  side  bone  of  it  will  dine  three  real  camivorotis  Englishmen ; 
together  with  many  other  productions  that  agitate  Sir  Joseph  and  fill  him  with  mingled 
emotions  of  distress  and  delight. 

It  would  appear,  however,  that  other  lands  might  well  be  entitled  to  the 
same  description.  Thus,  Mr.  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  in  a  little  volume  en- 
titled **  Things  Japanese :  being  Notes  on  Various  Subjects  connected  with 
Japan,"  says  that  the  Japanese  do  many  things  in  a  way  that  runs  directly 
counter  to  European  ideas  of  what  is  natural  and  proper ;  to  the  Japanese 
our  ways  are  equally  unaccountable.  Here  are  a  few  instances  of  this  con- 
trariety. Japanese  books  begin  at  the  end,  and  the  word  finis  comes  where 
we  put  the  title-page.  The  foot-notes  are  printed  at  the  top  of  the  page,  and 
the  reader  puts  in  his  marker  at  the  bottom.  Men  make  themselves  merry 
with  wine  not  after,  but  before,  dinner,  and  sweets  come  before  the  principal 
dishes.  A  Japanese  mounts  his  horse  on  the  right  side  ;  all  parts  of  the  har- 
ness are  fastened  on  the  same  side,  the  mane  hangs  that  way,  and  when  the 
animal  is  brought  home  his  head  is  put  where  his  tail  ought  to  be,  and  he  is 
fed  from  a  tub  at  the  stable  door.  Boats  are  hauled  up  on  the  beach  stern 
first  Japanese  do  not  say  northeast  or  southwest,  but  eastnorth  or  west- 
south.  They  carry  babies,  not  in  their  arms,  but  on  their  backs.  They  ad- 
dress a  letter  the  reverse  way  to  us,  putting  the  name  last,  the  country  and 
city  first,  goine  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  and  in  place  of  writing  Mr. 
Jonn  Smith,  they  put  Smith,  John,  Mr.  Japanese  keys  turn  in  instead  of 
out ;  Japanese  carpenters  saw  and  plane  towards,  not  away  from  themselves. 
In  keeping  accounts  they  write  the  figures  first,  the  item  corresponding  to 
them  next  Politeness  prompts  them  to  remove,  not  their  head-covering,  but 
that  of  their  feet  The  impulse  of  Japanese  girls  is  to  sew  on  cuffs,  frills,  and 
the  like  topsy-turvy  and  wrong  side  out. 

Mrs.  Mary  Mapes  Dodge  tells  us, — 

All  things  are  reversed  in  Holland.  The  main  entrance  to  the  finest  public  building  in  the 
country,  the  Palace,  or  late  town-hall,  of  Amsterdam,  is  its  back  door.  Bashfiil  maidens  hire 
beans  to  escort  them  to  the  Kermis,  or  fair,  on  festival  days.  Timid  citizens  are  scared  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  by  their  own  watchmen,  who,  at  every  quarter  of  the  hour,  mitke  such 
a  noise  with  their  wooden  clappers  one  would  suppose  the  town  to  be  on  fire.  You  will  see 
sleds  used  in  summer  there.  They  go  bumping  over  the  bare  cobble-stones,  while  the  driver 
holds  a  dripping  oil-rag  in  advance  of  the  runners  to  lessen  the  friction.  You  will  see  streets 
of  water,  and  the  country  roads  paved  as  nicely  as  Broadway.  You  will  see  vessels  hitched, 
like  horses,  to  their  owners'  door-posts ;  and  whole  rows  of  square-peaked  houses  leaning 
over  the  street,  as  if  they  were  getting  ready  to  tumble.  Instead  of  solemn  striking  clocks, 
you  will  hear  church  chimes  playing  snatches  of  operatic  airs  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  by 
way  of  marking  the  time.  You  will  see  looking-glasses  hanging  outside  of  the  dwellings,  and 
pincushions  displayed  on  the  street  doors.  The  first  are  called  spionnen  (or  spionnetjen), 
and  are  so  arranged  outside  of  the  windows  that  persons  sitting  inside  can,  without  being 
seen,  enjoy  a  reflection  of  all  that  is  goine  on  in  the  street.  The  pincushion  means  that  a 
baby  has  appeared  in  the  household.  If  white  or  blue,  the  new-comer  is  a  girl ;  if  red,  it  is  a 
little  Dutchman. 

Land  of  steady  habits.  Connecticut  is  thus  sometimes  humorously 
designated,  in  allusion  to  the  settled  usages  of  its  people.  The  old  Puritanical 
code,  the  "  Blue-Laws,"  remained  longer  in  operation  here  than  anywhere  else. 

Language  of  XSden.  There  is  considerable  disagreement  among  scholiasts 
and  wiseacres  on  the  question  which  was  the  primeval  language.  Celtic 
authorities  declare  it  was  Old  Irish.  The  Persians  say  that  Arabic,  Persian, 
and  Turkish  are  the  three  primitive  languages.    The  serpent  that  seduced 
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Eve  ipoke  Arabic,  the  most  suuive  longue  in  the  world,  Adam  and  Eve 
conversed  in  Persian,  the  most  poetic,  and  the  angel  Gabriel  in  driving  ihem 
out  of  Paradise  spoke  Turkish,  the  most  menacing  of  alt  languages.  (Char- 
DIN.)  Herodotus  lells  us  thai  Psammelichus,  King  of  Egypt,  was  the  tirsl  to 
try  the  experiment  of  shutling  off  two  children  from  all  verbal  communication 
wilh  their  fellow-mortals.  When  brought  befure  him,  the  first  word  uttered 
b;  them  was  bekgs  (which  is  Hbrygian  lor  "  bread"),  proving  the  Phrygian  lo 
have  been  the  oldest  or  primitive  tongue.  Less  decisive,  but  more  amusing,  is 
the  result  of  a  similar  experiment  made  by  an  English  king.  According  lo  a 
tradition  current  near  Manchester,  King  John  resolved  toascertain  the  tongue 
natural  to  man,  or,  in  other  words,  the  language  of  Paradise.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  caused  sundry  infants  to  be  immured  in  a  lonely  stronghold,  and 
attended  by  a  solitary  keeper,  who,  under  pain  of  death,  was  forbidden  to 
speak  or  make  the  slightest  attempt  at  articulation  in  their  presence.  After  a 
lapse  of  some  years,  the  king  went  to  test  the  value  of  Ihe  cxperimenL  Judge 
of  hi»  majesty  s  surprise  when,  on  approaching  the  lower  unobserved,  he 
heard  the  juveniles  busy  chanting, — 

And  thit  it  one. 
XADpiagaa.  Charles  V.  used  to  say  that  he  would  talk  Spanish  lo  Ihe 
gods,  Italian  lo  ladies,  French  lo  men.  German  to  soldiers.  English  to 
geese,  Hungarian  to  horses,  and  Bohemian  lo  the  devil,  James  Huwel,  in  his 
"  Instructions  for  Foreign  Travel"  (1641),  quotes  from  a  Spanish  doctor  "  who 
had  a  fancy  that  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French  were  spoken  in  Paradise,  thai 
God  Almightv  commanded  in  Spanish,  the  Tempter  persuaded  in  Italian,  and 
Adam  begged  pardon  in  French."  An  eminent  philologist  of  more  modern 
limes,  whose  name  is  nul  given,  is  reported  lo  have  said  thai  if  he  wished  to 
court  his  mistress  he  would  address  her  in  French,  if  he  had  an  audience 
wilh  his  king  he  would  speak  lo  him  in  English,  but  in  approaching  his 
God  his  language  would  be  Gaelic     Evidently  the  gentleman  was  a  High- 

LaieoTWB  for  meddleis.  When  children  are  over -intjuisi live  as  to  the 
meaning  or  use  of  any  article,  they  are  rebuked  by  being  told  it  is  "  a  lareovet 
for  young  meddlers,    from  "  layer-over,"  explained  as  a  gentle  term  for  some 


]|  of  chastisement  in  Forby's  "Vocabulary  of  Easi  Anglia."     In 

Derbyshire  the  expression  in  use  is  "layhouds  for  meddlers,"  which  simply 
means  a  lay-hold,  something  that  will  lay  hold  of  those  who  meddle  wilh  it, 
used  as  a  deterrent  to  frighten  the  child  from  touching  the  interdicted  article. 
The  phrase  varies  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  kingdom  :  thus,  in  Kent  it  is  "  rare- 
overs  for  meddlers." 

Laat  Man.  This  was  a  nickname  given  by  Ihe  Parliamentarian  pattjr  to 
Charles  I.,  signifying  that  he  was  the  last  who  should  ever  rule  on  ihe  throne 
of  England.  His  son,  who  afterwards  became  Charles  II.,  was  illogically — 
indeed.  Hibernically — alluded  to  as  Ihe  Son  of  the  Last  Man. 

In  literature  the  "  Last  Man"  has  t>ccupied  a  position  of  some  prominence 
through  the  poem  of  thai  title  by  Thomas  Campbell  and  the  long  and  billcr 
conlroversy  10  which  it  gave  rise.  The  poem — a  lyric  in  which  Ihe  laat  of 
human  mould  is  pictured  as  gating  on  the  final  destruction  of  the  world — was 
published  in  the  New  Monthly  Magatine  lowards  the  close  of  1833,  Shortly 
after  its  appearance  the  poet  wrote  to  his  friend  Gray, — 

DldvoUH"Tb«LuI  Mac"  in  mylale  nnmbert  Did  ii  naiind  you  of  Lord  Byno't 
poein  of"  DariiBMi"!  I  wu  ■  litllc  u«ibl*d  how  10  »tl  aboul  Ihii  wpennuice  of  my  hkrinf 
boB  eblltcd  10  him  for  Ihc  idu.    Ttic  (aa  i*,  many  jmn  icd  1  had  the  Idea  at  this  "  Lut 
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Ship*  kwlorlcM  ky  rolling  on  ibv  tea. 

I'hey  ilept  DO  ihv  Abyti  ivjihoul  ■  lurge,— 
The  wivct  •»»  dc^ : 
the  canh  being  bluk,  Aiid  one  or  two  Di>ier  drcumtuncei.    On  soberly  conaldennf  the 

The  poel  winds  up  by  saying  thai  he  had  decided  nol  to  make  any  public 
■Utemcnt  of  his  priur  claim  unless  he  were  accused  of  plagiarism,  as  tie  did 
Dot  vish  lo  appear  to  be  picking  a  quarrel  with  Lord  Byron. 

The  charge  of  plagiarism  came  in  due  course.  Bui  meanwhile  Byron  had 
died  (April,  1814).     The  position   became  doubly  difficult  for  Campbell.     A 

auarrel  with  the  living  would  have  been  less  unseemly  than  an  attack  on  Ihe 
ead.  Neve  I  the  less,  in  an  open  letter  to  Jeffrey,  ediior  of  the  Edinburgh 
firono,  Campbell  reiterated  the  slatemenis  he  had  privately  made  to  Gray. 
He  further  explained  that  on  the  appearance  of  Byron's  slanias  in  1816  he 
had  determined  to  waive  his  prior  claim  and  leave  his  own  poem  unwritten  j 
but  one  day  Barry  Cornwall  informed  him  Ihat  some  one  purposed  writing  a 
long  poem  entitled  "The  Last  Man."  This  was  indeed  hard  I  "The  conception 
of  the  '  Last  Man'  had  been  mine  fifteen  years  ago ;  even  Lord  Byron  had 
■pared  Ihe  title  lo  me  ;  I  therefore  wrote  my  poem  so  called,  and  sent  it  to 
Ihe  press ;  for  nol  one  i/Ua  in  which  was  I  indebted  to  Lord  Byron  or  lo  any 
atherpertm.  Had  I  foreseen  events,  I  should  have  communicated  with  Ixird 
Byron  during  his  lifetime." 

There  is  something  amusing  in  Campbell's  painful  earnestness,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  his  statement  is  very  doublful.  Cyrus  Redding,  one 
of  his  biographers,  is  inclined  lo  make  light  of  Ihe  subject.  "  I  happened  lo 
know,"  he  says,  "  from  a  friend  whom  I  met  in  Paris  in  1817,  and  who  had 
seen  Byron  and  Shelley  in  Ihe  South  ihe  year  before,  Ihat  with  Byron  the 
poem  of  '  Darkness'  originated  in  a  conversation  wiih  Shelley  as  tney  were 
■laitding  together  in  a  day  of  brilliant  sunshine  looking  over  Ihe  Lake  of 
Geneva.  Shelley  said. '  What  a  change  it  would  be  if  the  sun  were  lo  be  ex- 
tinguished at  this  moment  I  how  the  race  of  man  would  perish,  until  perhaps 
'  one  remained, — suppose  one  of  us  1  How  terrible  would  be  his  fale  1'  " 
edding  menlioned  Ihe  circumstance  lo  Campbell.  Bui  Campbell  would 
not  admit  il.  "  He  tenaciously  clung  to  the  belief  Ihat  Byron  had  committed 
the  larceny."  Redding  then  observed  that  the  idea  of  a  sole  survivor  at  the 
last  day,  and  the  ima^e  of  a  sun  quenched  suddenly  in  eternal  night,  were  not 
absolutely  original  with  either  poel,  as  he  remembered  seeing  something  of 
the  kind  written  long  before.  Campbell  began  lo  wax  very  warm  at  the 
mere  supposition,  and  reiferaled  his  claim  thai  Ihe  idea  of  a  last  man  was 
wholly  his  own,  although  he  did  give  Byron  credit  for  Ihe  concomitant  dark- 

Redding  afterwards  discovered  the  passage  to  which  he  had  alluded,  and 
confronted  Campbell  with  it. 
They  were  Ihese  few  lines  in  "an  obscure  poem  printed  in  1S11  :" 


Fulh  in  bb  lai 
WbcDcbusic 


Reddi 
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Campbell  cnuld  noi  gainsay  a  work  with  the  dale  affiietl.  "Vou  are 
dghl,"  he  said  :  "  the  idea  is  not  original  with  me.  I  thought  it  had  been,  Tor 
I  never  met  with  it  befure.     Original  ideas  are  few  ;  only  the  modes  of  putting 

After  Campbell's  death,  Redding  received  a  note  from  Dr.  Dickson,  accusing 
Campbell  of  borrowing;  the  idea  from  Bishop  Home,  who  died  in  179Z.  This 
is  improbable,  from  the  circumstance  that  Campbell  was  no  sermon -reader 
and  did  not  own  Home's  works.  Nevertheless,  a  passage  from  the  Jatter's 
sermon  on  "  The  Death  of  the  Old  Year"  is  particularly  striking  in  the  present 
connection,  as  it  contains  a  reference  to  a  still  older  use  of  the  idea,  found  in 
Burnet's  "  Sacred  Theory  of  the  Earth"  (Book  ill.,  ch.  Jiii.),  published  about 
16S5. 

Ihis  celebrated  writer.  Home  says,  having  followed  the  earth  through  all 
its  changes  of  creation,  describes  the  linal  and  utter  devastation  of  it,  when  all 
sublunary  nature  shall  be  overwhelmed  by  a  molten  deluge.  In  this  situation 
of  things,  "  he  stands  over  the  world  as  if  he  had  been  the  only  mrvioor,  and 

Eronuunces  its  funeral  oration  in  a  strain  of  sublimity  scarcely  ever  equalled 
y  mere  man." 

Furthermore,  it  appears  that  in  reality  even  the  name  of  Campbell's  poem 
was  not  his  own.  In  the  British  Museum  there  is  a  work  entitled  *'The  Last 
Man,  or  Umegarus  and  Syderia,  a  Komance  in  Futurity."  It  was  published 
in  two  volumes,  by  K.  Dulton,  45  Grace  Church  Street,  1806,  and  is  entered 
in  the  new  catalogue  under  the  sub-title  "Omegarus,"  which  in  itself  implies 
the  subject -ma  Iter. 

But  the  history  of  the  "  La-'l  Man"  does  not  end  with  Campbell.  A  few 
months  after  the  appearance  of  his  poem,  another  "  Last  Man" — a  novel — was 
published  by  Mrs.  Shelley.  She  describes  herself  in  her  journal  as  returning 
from  Italy  to  England,  alter  an  absence  of  aii  years.  Still  mourning  for  her 
husband,  to  find  that  her  "  genius  had  lieen  quenched  by  the  same  waters  that 
swept  him  away."  "  Now  my  mind  is  a  blank,  a  gulf,  filled  with  formless 
mist.  'The  Last  Man.'  Ves,  I  may  well  describe  iLal  solitary  being's  feel- 
ings.    I  feel  mvsclf  as  the  last  relic  of  a  beloved  race, — my  companions  ei- 

And  then,  to  show  that  her  genius  was  quenched,  she  wrote  this  story.  It 
is  a  sad  descent  from  "  Frankenstein."  The  scene  opens  in  the  year  1090. 
England  is  a  republic,  under  a  Prolectoi.  The  tale  describes  the  depopula- 
tion of  the  earth  by  a  plague ;  lifteen  thousand  survivors  in  England,  joined 
by  a  Protector,  repair  to  Italy,  and  the  hardBhips  of  their  voyage  are  vividly 
depicted  by  the  "  Last  Man,'' whose  wife  and  child  have  also  died.  When 
Milan  is  reached,  only  three  people  remain  alive  on  the  whole  earth,  two  of 
whom,  a  pair  of  brothers,  perish  in  the  storm. 

The  sole  survivor  resolves  to  write  the  fate  of  the  human  race,  and  he  does 
so  on  the  leaves  of  the  trees,  depositing  the  record  in  a  tree  in  Naples  just 
before  his  own  death,  trusting  that  possibly  one  man  and  woman  still  remain 
to  repeople  the  earth  and  read  the  history  of  its  awful  annihilation. 

In  1837  appeared  Hood's  poem  "The  Last  Man,"  the  title  being  in  quota- 
tions. He  does  not  describe  the  destruction  of  nature,  but  the  dreariness  of 
the  absolute  solitude  which  reigns  after  the  world  has  been  swept  1)y  "the 
pest."  The  latl  survivor  in  this  case  is  a  hangman,  who,  sitting  upon  his 
gallows-tree  and  congratulating  himself  on  his  supremacy  throughout  the 
entire  universe,  is  accosted  by  a  beggar  who  claims  him  as  a  brother.  They 
travel  through  the  great  citiei,  helping  themselves  to  the  choicest  treasures 
of  the  dead  1  but  the  companionship  is  uncongenial,  and  they  soon  separate, 
one  tnrning  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left  After  some  time  the  beg- 
gar reappears,  arrayed  as  a  king,  with  a  scarlet  cloak  about  bis  rags  and  a 
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crown  upon  his  head.  This  presumption  is  too  much  for  the  hangman,  and 
he  immediately  despatches  the  beggar  in  the  mode  most  familiar  to  him.  No 
sooner  is  the  deed  accomplished  than  he  realizes  all  that  it  signifies,  and  he 
sighs  that  even 

Hanging  looks  sweet,— but,  alas  I  in  vain 

My  desperate  fancv  begs. 
For  there  is  not  another  man  alive 

In  the  world  to  pull  my  legs. 

*  IiBBt  Btra^7  breaks  the  earners  back.  The  proverb  is  said  to  be 
of  Eastern  origin.  Whether  its  introduction  into  our  language  antedates  this 
quotation  is  conjectural.  In  his  *'  Vindication  of  True  Liberty  against  Mr. 
Hobbes,"  Archbishop  Bramhall  says, — 

The  last  dicute  of  the  judgment  concerning  the  good  or  bad  that  may  follow  on  any 
action  is  not  properly  the  whole  cause,  but  the  last  part  of  it ;  and  yet  may  be  said  to  produce 
the  effect  necessarily,  in  such  manner  as  the  last  feather  may  be  said  to  breah  a  horse's  bach 
when  there  were  so  many  laid  on  before  as  there  wanted  but  that  to  do  it. — (Written  in  1645' 
first  published  in  1655  ) — Works,  vol.  iv,  p.  59  (Oxford,  1844).  ' 

Langljiing-iiiatter,  No,  a  euphemism  for  something  very  serious,  or  even 
tragic. 

Sheridan's  answer  to  Lord  Lauderdale  was  excellent,  on  the  latter  saying  he  would  repeat 
some  good  thing  I  had  mentioned  to  him  :  "  Pray  don't,  my  dear  Lauderdale :  a  joke  in  your 
mouth  is  no  laughing-matter." — Thomas  Moorb  :  Diary. 

Laughter.    Somebody  observed  to  Lord  Chesterfield  that  mankind  was 

the  only  creature  possessed  of  the  power  of  laughter.     "  Yes,  and  perhaps 

the  only  one  that  deserves  to  be  laughed  at,"  said  the  earl.     "  I  desire  to  die," 

said  Horace  Walpole,  "  when  I  have  nobody  left  to  laugh  with  me.     I  have 

never  yet  seen  or  heard  anything  serious  tnat  was  not  ridiculous.  .  .  .  Oh, 

we  are  ridiculous  animals ;  and  if  angels  have  any  fun  in  them,  how  we  must 

divert  them !"     Byron,  with  a  deeper  insight,  recognizes  that  the  fount  of 

tears  is  that  of  laughter  also,  and  that  to  open  one  sluice  is  to  shut  o£f  the 

other : 

And  if  I  laugh  at  any  mortal  thing, 
'Tis  that  I  may  not  weep. 

Richardson,  however,  had  said  long  before, — 

Indeed,  it  is  to  this  deep  concern  that  my  levity  is  owing ;  for  I  struggle  and  struggle,  and 
try  to  bunet  down  my  cruel  reflections  as  they  rise ;  and  when  I  cannot,  /  am  forced  to  try 
to  make  myself  lai^h  that  I  may  not  cry ;  for  one  or  other  I  must  do ;  and  b  it  not  philos- 
ophy carried  to  the  highest  pitch  for  a  man  to  conquer  such  tumults  of  soul  as  I  am  some- 
times agitated  by,  and  in  the  very  height  of  the  storm  to  quaver  out  a  horse-laugh  1—Clarissa 
J/ar/ozve,  Letter  84. 

Nevertheless,  with  the  average  man  kindly  and  genial  laughter  expresses 
joy  and  not  represses  sorrow.  Wit  devoid  of  malice  has  been  compared  to 
the  wine  of  paradise,  which,  as  Moslem  doctors  aver,  exhilarates  without  the 
danger  of  reaction. 

"  We  may  well  be  refreshed,"  says  good  Jeremy  Taylor,  "  by  a  clean  and 
brisk  discourse,  as  by  the  air  of  Campanian  wines,  and  our  faces  and  our 
heads  may  well  be  anointed  and  look  pleasant  with  wit,  as  with  the  fat  of 
the  balsam-tree."  "  L'allegrezza  nutrisce  la  vita,"  says  the  Italian  proverb. 
ifElsculapius  is  reputed  to  have  written  comic  songs  to  promote  digestion  in 
his  patients.  Dr.  Sydenham,  the  English  physician,  declared  that  the  arrival 
of  a  merry-andrew  m  a  village  was  worth  more  than  that  of  twenty  asses 
loaded  with  medicines.  It  is  said  that  another  London  physician  used  to 
write  under  his  prescriptions,  "  Item,  read  three  or  four  pages  of  *  Peregrine 
Pickle.*" 

Professor  Hufeland,  of  Berlin,  used  to  declare  that  laughter  was  one  of  the 
greatest  helps  to  digestion  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and  that  the  custom 
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prevalent  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  exciting  it  at  table  by  the  jokes  and  pans 
of  jesters  and  buffoons  was  founded  on  true  medical  principles.  The  same 
truth  is  recognized  in  popular  saws,  as  in  the  English  **  Laugh  and  grow  £iit'* 

II  y  a  trois  m^decins  qui  ne  se  trompent  pas, — 
La  gaiete,  le  doux  exercice,  et  le  modeste  repas, 

says  the  French  proverb,  which  is  echoed  in  the  English, — 

Use  three  physicians 
Still:  first.  Dr.  Quiet; 
Next,  Dr.  Merryman, 
And  Dr.  Dyet,— 

a  sentiment  found  as  far  back  as  the  "Regimen  Sanitatis  Salemitanum" 
(ed.  1607),  but  more  familiar,  perhaps,  in  Swift's  version, — "  The  best  doctors 
in  the  world  are  Dr.  Diet,  Dr.  Quiet,  and  Dr.  Merryman"  (PoliU  Conver- 
saHon^  Dialogue  ii.),  which  gives  the  climacteric  place  of  honor  to  Dr.  Mer- 
ryman. 
Another  famous  phrase  is  that  of  Peter  Pindar  (John  Wolcot) : 

Care  to  our  coffin  adds  a  nail,  no  doubt. 
And  every  grin  so  merry  draws  one  out. 

Ex^stulatory  Odex,  xv. 

Milton*s  invocation  to  Mirth  at  the  commencement  of  his  "  L* Allegro"  is 
classical : 

Haste  thee.  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Test  and  youthful  Jollity, 
^uips  and  Cranks  and  wanton  Wiles, 
Toas  and  Becks  and  wreathed  Smites, 
•  •  •  •  •  • 

Sport,  that  wrinkled  Care  derides. 
And  Laughter  holding  both  his  sides. 
Come  and  trip  it  as  ye  go. 
On  the  light  umtastic  toe. 

Lavender,  Lie  in.  A  person  who  is  in  hidine  is  said  to  be  laid  up  in 
lavender,  so  also  a  thing  pawned.  By  a  method  of  folk-etymology  by  no 
means  of  rare  occurrence,  this  phrase  is  derived  from  the  lavender  m  which 
pawned  articles  are  packed,  to  keep  out  moths,  thus : 

But  the  poore  gentleman  paies  so  deere  for  the  lavender  it  is  laid  up  in,  that  if  it  lies  long 
at  a  broker's  house,  he  seemes  to  buy  his  apparel  twice. — Grbbnb  :  Harleian  Miscellamy, 

And  a  black  satten  of  his  own  to  go  before  her  in ;  which  suit,  for  the  more  sweetening,  now 
lies  in  lavender. — Bbn  Jonson  :  Every  Man  out  o/hU  Humor. 

But  lavender  may  be  a  corruption  of  Levant  {q.  v,).  The  Levant  is,  in 
humorous  figure  of  speech,  that  place  where  they  betake  themselves  to  who 
would  be  benefited  by  a  temporary  absence  from  solicitous  inquiries  after 
them ;  just  as  Jericho  is  a  place  where  one  is  sent  by  his  friends  when  he 
becomes  preposterous  or  obstreperous.  The  conclusion  is  possible,  there- 
fore, that  "  to  lie  in  the  Levant*'  was  the  original  and  more  correct  wording 
of  the  phrase. 

Law  —  Lawyers.  Law  has  come  in  for  a  great  deal  of  enthusiastic 
praise  from  the  lawyers,  but  both  law  and  lawyers  have  fared  badly  at  the 
hands  of  the  literary  man  and  the  jester.  And  first  for  lawyers  on  the  law. 
We  have  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  the  first  book  of  his  "  Institutes,'*  speaking  of 
'*  the  gladsome  light  of  jurisprudence,"  and  declaring  in  a  still  more  famous 
phrase  that 

Reason  is  the  life  of  the  law ;  nay,  the  common  law  itself  is  nothing  else  but  reason.  .  .  . 
The  law,  which  is  perfection  of  reason. 

We  have  Sir  John  Powell  echoing  Coke : 
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Let  ns  consider  the  reason  of  the  case.  For  nothing  is  law  that  is  not  reason. — Cogg  vs. 
Bernard,  a  Lord  Raymond^  9x1. 

And  we  have  Sir  Matthew  Hale  placing  law  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
Scriptures,  as  an  infallible  test  of  right  This  was  in  1664,  when  two  women 
were  hung  in  Suffolk,  under  a  sentence  of  Sir  Matthew,  who  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  declaring  that  the  reality  of  witchcraft  was  unquestionable  ;  *'  for, 
first,  the  Scriptures  had  affirmed  so  much  ;  and,  secondly,  the  wisdom  of  all 
nations  had  provided  laws  against  such  persons,  which  is  an  argument  of  their 
confidence  of  such  a  crime." 

Nay,  we  even  have  non-legal  lights  like  Dr.  Johnson  declaring  to  Mrs. 
Piozzi  that  "  the  law  is  the  last  result  of  human  wisdom  acting  upon  human 
experience  for  the  benefit  of  the  public."  And  in  conversation  with  Boswell 
he  defended  the  lawyers  from  a  charge  of  habitual  insincerity.  **  Does  not  a 
barrister's  affected  warmth  and  habitual  dissimulation  impair  his  honesty?** 
asked  Boswell.  "  Is  there  not  some  danger  that  he  may  put  on  the  same  mask 
in  common  life,  in  the  intercourse  with  his  friends  ?"  **  Why,  no,  sir,"  replied 
the  doctor  :  "a  man  will  no  more  carry  the  artifice  of  the  bar  into  the  common 
intercourse  of  society  than  a  man  who  is  paid  for  tumbling  upon  his  hands  will 
continue  to  do  so  when  he  should  walk  on  his  feet."  On  the  other  hand, 
Horace  Smith,  himself  a  member  of  the  legal  profession,  thus  characterizes 
the  lawyer  in  "  The  Tin  Trumpet :" 

Right  and  wrong,  truth  or  falsehood,  morality  or  profligacy,  are  all  equally  indifferent  to 
him.  Dealing  in  law,  not  justice,  his  brief  is  hu  Bible,  the  ten  guineas  of  his  retaining  fee 
are  his  Decalogue :  his  glory,  like  that  of  a  cook-maid,  consists  in  wearing  a  silk  gown,  and 
his  heaven  is  in  a  judge's  wig.  Head,  heart,  conscience,  body,  and  soul,  lul  are  for  sale :  the 
forensic  bravo  stands  to  be  hired  by  the  highest  bidder,  ready  to  attack  those  whom  he  has 
just  defended,  or  defend  those  whom  he  has  just  attacked,  according  to  the  orders  he  may 
receive  from  his  temporary  master. 

Macaulay,  by  implication,  makes  much  the  same  accusation  : 

We  will  not  at  present  inquire  whether  the  doctrine  which  is  held  on  this  subject  by  English 
lawyers  be  or  be  notasreeable  to  reason  and  morality, — whether  it  be  right  that  a  man  should, 
with  a  wig  on  his  head  and  a  band  round  hu  neck,  do  for  a  guinea  what,  without  those  ap- 
pendages, he  would  think  it  wicked  and  infamous  to  do  for  an  empire. — whether  it  be  right  that, 
not  merely  believing  but  knowing  a  statement  to  be  true,  he  should  do  all  that  can  be  done, 
by  sophistry,  by  rhetoric,  by  solemn  asseveration,  by  indignant  exclamation,  by  gesture,  by 
play  of  features,  by  terrifying  one  honest  witness,  by  perplexing  another,  to  cause  a  jury  to 
think  that  statement  false. — £ssay  on  Bacon. 

No  one  has  been  more  savage  in  his  criticisms  on  the  "perfection  of 
reason"  than  Jeremy  Bentham.  In  answer  to  the  question,  what  is  this  boasted 
English  law  which,  as  Englishmen  have  been  told  for  ages,  renders  them  the 
envy  and  admiration  of  surrounding  nations,  he  replies, — 

The  substantive  part  of  it.  whether  as  written  in  books  or  expounded  by  judges,  a  ch^os, 
fisthomless  and  boundless  ;  the  huge  and  monstrous  mass  being  made  up  of  fiction,  tautol- 
ogy, technicality,  circuity,  irregularity,  and  inconsistency  ;  the  administrative  part  of  it.  a 
system  of  exquisitely  contrived  chicanery ;  a  system  made  up  of  abuses ;  a  system  which 
constantly  places  the  interest  of  the  judicial  minister  in  opposition  to  his  duty:  so  places 
his  interest  in  opposition  to  his  duty,  that  in  the  very  proportion  in  which  it  serves  his  ends 
it  defeats  die  ends  of  justice  ;  a  system  of  self-authorized  and  unpunishable  depredation  ;  a 
system  which  encourages  mendacity,  both  by  reward  and  punishment;  a  system  which  puts 
fresh  arms  into  the  hands  of  the  injurer.  to  annoy  and  distress  the  injured;  in  a  word,  a 
system  which  maximizes  delay,  sale,  and  denial  of  justice. 

It  was  a  legal  gentleman  who  gave  the  famous  toast,  **  The  glorious  uncer- 
tainty of  the  law."  This  was  in  1756,  soon  after  Lord  Mansfield  had  over- 
rulea  several  ancient  legal  decisions  and  introduced  many  innovations  in  the 
practice.  At  a  dinner  of  judges  and  counsel  in  Serjeants*  Hall,  Mr.  Wilbra- 
ham  gave  as  a  toast,  "The  glorious  uncertainty  of  law.*'  Charles  Macklin, 
in  his  play  of  '*  Love  ^  la  Mode  **  (i759)»  borrowed  the  phrase : 
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The  law  is  a  sort  of  hocus-pocus  science,  chat  smiles  in  ver  lace  while  it  picks  yer  podcet; 
and  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  it  is  of  mair  use  to  the  professors  than  the  justice  of  it. 

Act  ii.,  Sc.  I. 
Fuller  had  already  said,  with  fine  sarcasm, — 

Strange,  that  reason  continuing  always  the  same,  law,  grounded  thereon,  should  be  capa- 
b<e  of  so  great  alteration. 

Tennyson  has  a  fling  at  the  lawless  science  of  law : 

Mastering  the  lawless  science  of  our  law, — 
That  codeless  myriad  of  precedent. 
That  wilderness  of  single  instances. 

Aylmet't  Field, 

It  was  no  less  a  person  than  Lord  Brougham  who  defined  a  lawver  as  **  a 
learned  gentleman  who  rescues  your  estate  from  your  enemies  ana  keeps  it 
to  himself."  This  embodies  a  favorite  charge  agamst  the  profession,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  following  proverbs  : 

Lawsuits  make  the  parties  bare,  the  lawyers  fat. — German. 

"  The  suit  is  ended,  '  said  the  lawyer :  "  neither  party  has  anything  left." 

He  who  goes  to  law  for  a  sheep  loses  his  cow. 

A  lean  agreement  is  better  than  a  fat  lawsuit. — Italian. 

Lawyers  garments  are  lined  with  suitors'  obstinacy. 

Law  s  cosuy  :  take  a  pint  and  'gree. — Scotch, 

Here  are  some  more  gems  of  proverbial  wisdom  which  deal  with  other 
aspects  of  law  and  lawyers : 

No  good  lawver  ever  goes  to  law. — Italian. 

Fair  and  softly,  as  lawyers  eo  to  heaven. — Engiisk. 

Unless  hell  is  full,  never  will  a  lawyer  be  saved. — French. 

The  greater  lawyer,  the  worse  Christian. — Dutch. 

"  Virtue  in  the  middle,"  said  the  Devil,  when  seated  between  two  lawyers. — Danish, 

Joe  Miller,  too,  in  all  countries  and  under  various  aliases,  has  his  little  jests 

anent   the   same   subject.     A  very  famous   chestnut   has   been  versifiea   by 

Boileau.     Pope  translates  it  thus  : 

Once  (says  an  author;  where,  I  need  not  say) 
Two  travellers  found  an  oyster  in  their  way ; 
Both  fierce,  both  hunery,  the  dispute  grew  strong. 
While,  scale  in  hand.  Dame  Justice  passed  along. 
Before  her  each  with  clamor  pleads  the  laws. 
Explains  the  matter,  and  would  win  the  cause. 
Dame  Justice,  weiehing  long  the  doubtful  right. 
Takes,  opens,  swallows  it  before  their  sight. 
The  cause  of  strife  removed  so  rarely  well, 
**  There,  take,"  says  Justice,  "  take  ye  each  a  shell ; 
We  thrive  at  Westminster  on  foob  like  you. 
'Twas  a  fat  oyster!  live  in  peace, — adieu." 

Here  are  a  few  anecdotes  from  the  repertoire  of  Mr.  Miller : 

M.  de  la  B ,  a  French  gentleman,  seems  to  have  formed  a  very  correct 

notion  of  the  independence  of  the  bar.  Having  invited  several  friends  to 
dine  on  a  maigre  day,  his  servant  brought  him  word  that  there  was  only  a 
single  salmon  left  in  the  market,  which  he  had  not  dared  to  bring  away,  oe- 
cause  it  had  been  bespoken  by  a  barrister.  **  Here,"  said  his  master,  patting 
two  or  three  pieces  of  gold  into  his  hand,  '*  go  back  directly,  and  buy  me  the 
barrister  and  the  salmon  too." 

A  lady  inquired  of  an  attorney  what  were  the  requisites  for  going  to  law, 
to  which  he  replied,  "  Why,  it  depends  upon  a  number  of  circupistances.  In 
the  first  place,  you  must  have  a  good  cause ;  secondly,  a  good  attorney ; 
thirdly,  a  good  counsel ;  fourthly,  good  evidence  ;  fifthly,  a  good  jury  ;  sixthly, 
a  good  judge  ;  and,  lastly,  good  luck."  There  is  a  faint  reminiscence  here  of 
the  German  proverb,  **  Who  will  prosecute  a  lawsuit  must  have  much  gold, 
good  lawyers,  much  patience,  and  much  luck." 
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The  renowned  Peter  the  Great,  being  at  Westminster  Hall  in  term  time, 
and  seeing  multitudes  of  people-swarming  about  the  courts  of  law,  is  said  to 
have  inquired  what  all  those  busy  people  were,  and  what  they  were  about, 
and,  being  told  that  they  were  lawyers,  replied,  "  Lawyers  !  why,  I  have  but 
four  in  my  whole  kingdom,  and  I  design  to  hang  two  of  them  as  soon  as  I 
get  home." 

Samuel  Foote  being  once  summoned  into  the  country  by  the  relatives  of  a 
respectable  practitioner,  to  whom  he  had  been  appointed  executor,  was  asked 
what  directions  should  be  given  respecting  the  funeral.  **  What  may  be  your 
practice  in  the  country,"  said  the  wag,  **  I  do  not  exactly  know  ;  but  in  Lon- 
don, when  a  lawyer  dies,  his  body  is  disposed  of  in  a  very  cheap  and  simple 
manner.  We  lock  it  up  in  a  room  over-night,  and  by  the  next  morning  it  has 
always  totally  disappeared.  Whither  it  has  been  conveyed  we  cannot  tell  to 
a  certainty ;  but  there  is  invariably  such  a  strong  smell  of  brimstone  in  the 
chamber  that  we  can  form  a  shrewd  guess  at  the  character  of  the  convey- 
ancer." 

Iia^7.  One  lai^  for  rich  and  one  for  poor.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  original  meaning  of  this  phrase  was  just  the  opposite  from  that  generally 
read  into  it, — 1>.,  that  there  are  two  laws,  one  for  the  wealthy,  and  another 
and  different  and,  of  course,  harsher  law  for  the  poor.  Thus  its  primitive 
import  would  have  been,  "  One  law  for  rich  and  poor,"  as,  e.g.^  in  Exodus  xii. 
49,  '*  One  law  shall  be  to  him  that  is  home-born,  and  unto  the  stranger  that 
sojourneth  among  you."     Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  the  idea  that 

Laws  grind  the  poor,  and  rich  men  rule  the  law. 

Goldsmith  :   Tkg  Traveller^ 

is  one  that  has  prevailed  and  found  expression  in  proverb,  maxim,  and  epi- 
gram in  all  ages  and  in  all  climes,  and  not  always  without  cause.  The  Scotch 
adage,  which,  circa  1707,  was  "as  prevalent  as  it  was  scandalous"  (Walter 
Sco'iT :  Bride  of  Lammermoor,  ch.  i.),  and  which  ran,  "  Show  me  the  man, 
and  I  will  show  you  the  law,"  was  justified  by  the  gross  partiality  with  which 
justice  was  administered  there  about  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  two  crowns. 
Other  forms  which  the  thought  has  assumed  are  : 

Laws  do  vex  the  meaner  kind  of  men,  but  the  mighty  are  able  to  withstand  them. — Wifs 
Camtmmweaith  (z688),  p.  96. 

2uid  faciant  leges  ubi  sola  pecunia  regnat, 
ut  ubi  paupertas  vincere  nulla  potest  ? 

Pbtronius. 

A  very  ancient  and  common  form  of  speech  is  that  attributed  by  Plutarch 
in  his  Life  of  Solon  to  Anacharsis  : 

When  Anacharsis  (on  his  visit  to  Solon)  knew  what  Solon  was  about,  he  laughed  at  his 
undertaking,  and  at  the  absurdity  of  imagining  he  could  restrain  the  avarice  and  mjustice  of 
the  citizens  by  written  laws,  which  in  aU  respects  resembled  spiders'  webs,  and  would,  like 
them,  only  entangle  and  hold  the  weak,  while  the  rich  and  powerful  easily  broke  through 
them.     {Langkorne's  Trans/.) 

Valerius  Maximus  (lib.  vii.,  c  ii.,  extern.  11)  siUo  refers  this  saying  to 
Anacharsis,  but  Diogenes  Laertius  (i.  58)  ascribes  it  to  Solon,  and  Stobxus 
(Serm.  xliii.)  to  Zaleucus.  Bacon,  quoting  it  in  his  "  Apothegms,"  refers  it  to 
••  one  of  the  Seven"  Wise  Men  of  Greece. 

It  is  paraphrased  by  Robert  Cawdray,  in  "A  Treasury  or  Storehouse  of 
Similes"  (1609),  under  the  title  "  Laws  like  to  Cobwebs,"  thus : 

As  little  flies  are  fast  tied  and  easily  snared  in  the  cobwebs,  but  the  drones  and  great  flies 
break  and  escape  through  them :  so  likewise,  poor  and  mean  men  are  fast  wound  and  holden 
in  the  penalties  and  dangers  of  laws,  but  lords  and  men  in  great  authoritv  daily  break  laws 
and  are  not  corrected,  so  that  the  weakest  goeth  to  the  wall  and  th«  worst  holdeth  the  candle 
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It  may  be  worth  while  to  add  the  following : 

Laws  catch  flies,  but  let  hornets  go  free. — Bohn  :  Hand-Book  of  Proverbs ;  HAZUTt; 
English  Proverbs. 

(A  similar  saying  is  attributed  to  Swift  in  Timbs's  **  Laconics/'  i..  No.  169.) 

\A  va6  leis  unde  querum  cruzados  (''  Law  goes  where  dollars  please"). — Bohn  :  Po/yg^lot 
of  Foreign  Proverbs:  Portuguese  Proverb. 

Un  sacco  di  ducati.  uno  di  carta  e  uno  di  pazienza  per  aver  bona  sentenza. — Raccoita  ai 
Proverbi  Veneti  di  C.  Pasqualigo  (1879),  p.  159,  sub  **  Giustizia." 

Les  petits  sont  sujets  aux  Lois  et  les  grands  en  font  it  leur  guise. — Quoted  by  Erasmus 
as  a  French  current  saying,  in  his  AdeigiA  (ed.  1670),  p.  32  ("  Absurda,"  etc.,  sub  **  Camelo 
Transmisso/'  etc.). 

When  Lord  Ellenborough  was  trying  one  of  the  government  cases  against 
Home  Tooke,  he  found  occasion  to  praise  the  impartial  manner  in  which 
justice  is  administered.  *'  In  England,  Mr.  Tooke,  the  law  is  open  to  all  men, 
rich  or  poor."  "Yes,  my  lord,"  answered  the  prisoner,  "and  so  is  the 
London  Tavern."  Which  reminds  one  of  the  English  proverb,  "  Hell  and 
Chancery  are  always  open."  But  a  far  more  terrible  indictment  was  that  of 
Justice  Maule.  A  man  being  convicted  of  bigamy  before  him,  the  following 
dialogue  took  place : 

CUrk  of  Assitt,  What  have  you  to  say  why  judgment  should  not  be  passed 
upon  you  according  to  law  ? 

Prisoner.  Well,  my  lord,  my  wife  took  up  with  a  hawker  and  ran  away 
five  years  ago,  and  I  have  never  seen  her  since,  and  I  married  this  woman 
last  winter. 

Mr.  Justice  Maule.  I  will  tell  you  what  you  ought  to  have  done ;  and  if 
you  say  you  did  not  know.  I  must  tell  you  that  the  law  conclusively  presumes 
that  you  did.  You  ought  to  have  instructed  your  attorney  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  hawker  for  criminal  conversation  with  your  wife.  That  would  have 
cost  you  about  a  hundred  pounds.  When  you  had  recovered  substantial 
damages  against  the  hawker,  you  would  have  instructed  your  proctor  to  sue 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  for  a  divorce  a  mensd  et  thoro.  That  would  have 
cost  you  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  more.  When  you  had  obtained  a 
divorce  a  mensd  et  thoro^  you  would  have  had  to  appear  by  counsel  before  the 
House  of  Lords  for  a  divorce  a  vinculo  matrimonii.  The  bill  might  have 
been  opposed  in  all  its  stages  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and,  altogether, 
you  would  have  had  to  spend  about  a  thousand  or  twelve  hundred  pounds. 
Vou  will  probably  tell  me  that  you  never  had  a  thousand  farthings  of  your 
own  in  the  world  ;  but,  prisoner,  that  makes  no  difference.  Sitting  here  as  a 
British  judge,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  this  is  not  a  country  in  which  thtre 
is  09U  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the  poor. 

I«eader,  or  Iieading  article,  in  English  newspai>er  parlance,  is  better 
known  in  America  as  an  editorial.  Andrew  Lang  published  a  l)ook  under 
the  excellent  punning  title  "  Lost  Leaders,"  being  made  up  of  his  editorial 
contributions  to  the  London  Daily  News,  The  pioneer  journals  gave  news 
only,  without  comment  The  first  leader  in  newspaper  history,  so  we  are  told 
by  Notes  and  Queries^  seventh  series,  vii.  476,  was  contained  in  the  (London) 
Moderate  oi  Tuesday,  Deceml)er  12,  1648  (No.  22),  where,  after  references  to 
David  succeeding  Saul  to  the  exclusion  of  Ishbosheth,  and  to  various  other 
instances  in  sacred  and  profane  history  of  persons  ascending  the  throne 
without  regard  to  hereditary  claims,  the  writer  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  reign  of  monarchs  depends  upon  the  authority  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  article  is  temperate  in  tone,  and  is  entirely  free  from  the  personalities 
and  abuse  characteristic  of  later  journalism.  But  this  is  only  a  sporadic 
instance.    The  first  paper  which  made  it  a  practice  to  enter  upon  the  contro* 
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with  dignity  and  deliberation  was  Tkt  Compttalt  JtiUlli^nctf 
'"  o  parts.    The  first  giving  intelligence  uf  the  state  uf  the 


vetsies  of  the  ti 

and  Reielver,  "  _ 

three  Kingdomes.    The'  other,  Resolving'douGis  in  t}ie  Pre!>ent  Differe 

In  the  third  issue  (November  14,  1643)  we  have  suuh  quest  ions  resolved  ai 

following  ;  "  Whether  may  it  nut  be  one  cause  of  the  trouble  of  this  Kingdome, 

that  the  Archbishop  of  Canteibuiy  [Laud]  hath  not  been  tryed  yel  ?  Whether 

hath  he  not  deserved  tu  sulfet  V    Both  questions  are  argued  and  answered 

in  the  affirmative.    "The  sparing  of  him  hath  been  a  great  provocation  to 

I  "riie,  mynlf.  wiih  jKinfal  •lownen,  and  I  cannot  g«  through  more  thui  five  hundred 


*nr^ ',  but,  dictacin. 


'll^inf 


"  dashJDK  oiT'  a  leader. 


Leap  la  tbe  dark.  Hobbes,  on  his  death'bed  (1679),  is  reported  to  have 
said,  "  I  am  going  to  take  a  friehlful  leap  into  the  dark."  This  phrase  has 
sometimes  been  attributed  to  Rabelais,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  misapprehension  or 
mistranslation  of  the  last  words  attributed  to  him, — "Jc  m'en  vais  chercher  un 
grand  Peut-estre"  ("  I  am  going  in  search  of  a  great  Perhaps").  Dryden 
may  have  had  Rabelais's  phrase  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote, — 
Dealh  in  jikIT  ii  Dolhing ;  Iwl  wc  Ecu 

Or  perhaps  he  remembered  Shakespeare : 

Ay,  bai  w  die,  and  go  ve  know  not  where : 
To  lit  ID  cold  obunictian.  and  to  mt ; 


The  I 


with  mtleii 


Voltaire,  when  seized  with  a  hemorrhage  which,  though  not  immediately 
fatal,  proved  in  fact  the  beginning  of  the  end,  said,  "  Like  my  Henry  IV.,  to- 
day I  take  the  perilous  leap."  This  is  an  allusion  to  the  words  which  the 
'  king  addressed  to  Gabrietle  d'Estreeson  the  eve  of  his  reception  into  the 
Catholic  Church, — "  C'est  demain,  ma  belle  amie,  que  jc  fais  le  saut  perilteux." 
The  Earl  of  Derby  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  August  6,  1S67,  on  the  third 
reading  of  Disraeli's  Reforni  Bill,  "  No  doubt  we  are  making  a  great  experi- 
ment and  taking  a  leap  in  the  dark." 

In  "The  Merry  Musician."  an  anonymous  and  undated  collection  of  songs 
{circa  1716),  and  in  the  supplementary  sixth  volume  of  Tom  D'Urfcy's  ■' Pills 
to  Purge  Melancholy"  {1710),  there  is  a  song  entitled  "  A  Hymn  upon  the 
Execution  of  Two  Criminals,"  which  was  afterwards  sung  in  Gay's  "  Beggar's 
Opera."    Here  are  the  opening  stanzas  ; 

All  you  ihal  muil  toke  a  lun  in  the  Duk, 

Pity  the  Fale  of  La»>on  and  Clark  : 

Cheated  by  Hope,  by  Mercy  amiuid, 

Cmpp'il  la  our  Prime  of  Siienstb  and  Vouth, 


Oace  we  thought  'twould  never  be  Night, 
But  now,  alu,  'Iwill  nevec  be  light ; 
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Heavenly  mercy  shine  on  our  Souls, 
Death  draws  near,  hark,  Sepulchre's  Bell  tolls : 
Nature  b  stronger  in  Youth  than  in  Age, 
Grant  us  thy  Spirit,  Lord,  Grief  to  assuage. 

Courses  of  Evil  brought  us  to  this. 

Sinful  Pleasure,  deceiiful  Bliss, 

The  Snares  of  Wine  and  Women  fair,  etc. 

Leap-year  and  marriage.  It  is  a  common  idea,  held  more  in  jest,  how- 
ever.  than  in  earnest,  that  in  leap-year  it  is  woman's  privilege  to  *'  pop  the 
question*'  to  man,  in  lieu  of  waiting  to  be  asked.  An  extension  of  this  notion 
is  found  in  the  leap-year  parties  not  uncommon  among  the  fun -loving  young 
people  of  America,  m  which  all  the  usual  conditions  are  reversed,  the  ladies 
calling  for  the  gentlemen,  choosing  their  own  partners  for  the  dance,  and 
waiting  on  the  moustachioed  belles  of  the  occasion.  An  early  reference  to  the 
custom  occurs  in  a  work  entitled  "Courtship,  Love,  and  Matrimony,"  printed 
in  the  year  1606 :  **  Albeit  it  is  now  become  a  part  of  the  common  lawe  in 
regarde  to  social  relations  of  life  that  as  often  as  every  bissextile  year  doth 
return  the  ladyes  have  the  sole  privilege  during  the  time  it  continueth  of 
making  love  unto  the  men,  which  they  dc^  either  by  wordes  or  by  lookes,  as 
to  them  it  seemeth  proper ;  and,  moreover,  no  man  will  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  clergy  who  dothe  in  any  wise  treate  her  proposal  with  slight  or 
contumely."  Cuthoert  Bede,  however,  says  that  if  a  man  chose  to  refuse,  the 
lady  had  the  right  to  demand  a  silk  dress,  but  at  the  time  of  her  proposal 
slie  had  to  be  the  wearer  of  a  scarlet  petticoat,  which,  or  the  lower  portion  of 
which,  she  must  exhibit  to  the  man. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  date  the  custom  back  to  an  old  act  of  the  Scot- 
tish Parliament  "passed  about  the  year  1228,"  in  which  it  was  "ordaint  that 
during  ye  reign  of  her  maist  blessit  maiestie,  Margaret,  iike  maiden  ladie,  of 
baith  nigh  and  lowe  estait,  shall  hae  libertie  to  s|)eak  ye  man  she  likes.  Gif 
he  refuses  to  tak  her  to  bee  his  wyf,  he  shall  be  mulct  in  the  sum  of  ane 
hundredity  pundis,  or  less,  as  his  estait  may  bee,  except  and  alwais  gif  he 
can  make  it  appeare  that  he  is  betrothit  to  another  woman,  then  he  shall  bee 
free."  But  the  only  authority  for  this  statement  is  the  "  Illustrated  Almanac" 
for  1865,  which  probably  manufactured  the  statute  as  a  jest  At  all  events, 
the  imitation  of  old  English  is  too  modern  for  the  year  1228. 

Of  evidently  modern  manufacture,  also,  is  the  Irish'legend  which  strives  to 
throw  the  authority  of  long  tradition  over  the  custom.  St.  Patrick,  so  the 
story  runs,  was  once  walking  along  the  shores  of  Lough  Neagh, — after  having 
"driven  the  frogs  out  of  the  bogs"  and  "  the  snakes  out  of  the  grass," — when 
he  was  accosted  by  St.  Bridget.  With  many  tears  and  lamentations  she  in- 
formed him  that  dissension  had  arisen  in  tne  nunnery  over  which  she  pre- 
sided, because  the  ladies  were  denied  the  right  of  **  popping  the  question." 
St.  Patrick,  although  a  single  man  himself,  was  somewhat  moved  by  this  piti- 
ful tale,  and  said  he  would  concede  women  the  right  of  making  tneir  selec- 
tion every  seventh  year.  St.  Bridget  demurred.  Throwing  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  she  exclaimed,  "  Arrah,  Pathrick,  jewel,  I  daurn't  go  back  to  the 
gurls  wid  sich  a  proposal.  Make  it  one  year  in  four."  To  which  St  Patrick 
replied,  "  Biddy,  acushla,  squeeze  me  that  way  again,  an'  I'll  give  you  leap- 
year,  the  longest  of  the  lot !"  St.  Bridget,  thus  encouraged,  bethought  her- 
self of  her  own  husbandless  condition,  and  accordingly  popped  the  question 
to  St  Patrick  himself;  but  of  course  he  could  not  marry:  so  he  patched  up 
the  difficulty  as  best  he  could  with  a  kiss  and  a  silk  gown. 

Learning.  *'  A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  says  Pope  in  his 
"Essay  on  Criticism,"  Part  ii.,  line  15.     And  he  advises  in  the  next  line, — 

Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring; — 
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a  line,  by  the  way,  borrowed  from  Drayton : 

Who  had  drunk  deep  of  the  Pierian  spring. 

Probably  Pope  had  in  mind  Bacon's  apothegm  in  his  essay  "Of  Atheism:** 
**  A  little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to  atheism,  but  depth  in  philoso- 
phy bringeth  men's  minds  about  to  religion."  Fuller  also  borrowed  from 
the  same  source  :  **  A  little  skill  in  antiquity  inclines  a  man  to  Popery  ;  but 
depth  in  that  study  brings  him  about  again  to  our  religion."  {The  Holy  State: 
The  True  Antiquary,)  Donne,  in  his  "  Triple  Fool,"  put  the  same  idea  in  an- 
other form : 

Who  are  a  little  wise  the  best  fools  be. 

Elsewhere  in  the  '*  Essay  on  Criticism"  Pope  has  a  fling  at  mere  book- 
learning  : 

The  bookful  blockhead,  ignorantly  read. 
With  loads  of  learned  lumber  in  bis  head. 

Part  iii.,  1.  53, 
in  whom,  as  Tennyson  puts  it. 

Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers. 
An  Oriental  saying  runs, — 

Learning  to  hare  and  wisdom  to  lack. 
Is  a  load  of  books  on  an  ass's  back. 

Chaucer  states  the  proposition  in  another  form  : 

The  gretest  clerkes  ben  not  the  wbest  men. 

The  Revet  Taie^  1.  4051. 

Cowper,  in  his  **  Progress  of  Error,"  thinks  that  education  by  travel  is  also 
useless  where  the  seeing  eye  is  wanting : 

How  much  a  dunce  that  has  been  sent  to  roam 
Excels  a  dunce  that  has  been  kept  at  home ! 

Nevertheless  there  is  sood  sense  in  Maxim  571  of  Publius  Syrus :  **It  is 
only  the  ignorant  who  despise  education."  (See,  also.  Ignorance.) 

Leather,  There's  nothing  like,  a  proverbial  expression  in  English  and 
other  languages  to  ridicule  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  value  of  one's  own 
mitier.  The  allusion  is  to  the  old  fable  accredited  to  iEsop,  of  the  town  in 
danger  of  a  siege,  wherein,  at  a  hasty  consultation  of  the  citizens  as  to  the 
best  method  of  fortification,  the  mason  recommends  stone,  the  car]>enter  good 
stout  oak,  and  the  currier,  last  of  all,  gets  up  and  says  that  he  has  found  there 
is  nothing  like  leather. 

The  popularity  of  the  fable,  and  so  of  the  phrase,  has  been  largely  influenced 
by  the  following  anonymous  rhymed  version,  which  was  found  m  most  of  the 
school-books  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  century : 

A  town  feared  a  siege,  and  held  consultation 

Which  was  the  best  method  of  fortification ; 

A  grave,  skilful  mason  said  in  his  opinion 

Nothing  but  stone  could  secure  the  dominion. 

A  carpenter  said,  "  Though  that  was  well  spoke. 

It  was  better  by  f<r  to  defend  it  with  oak." 

A  currier,  wiser  than  both  these  together. 

Said,  '•  Try  what  you  please,  there's  nothing  like  leather. •' 

Leek  upon  Saint  Tavy's  day,  "Wearing  the.  The  Welsh  ecclesiastical 
tradition  is  that  St.  David  caused  the  Britons  under  King  Cadwaladcr  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  by  wearing  a  leek 'in  their  bonnets.  They  won  a  great 
victory  over  the  Saxons,  which  has  ever  since  been  commemorated  by  their 
wearing  the  leek  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  (March  i).  (Brady:  Clatvis 
Calendaria.) 

According  to  Shakespeare,  the  event  recalled  by  the  usage  was  an  incident 
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in  the  battle  of  Crecy,  won  by  the  Black  Prince  over  the  French.     Fluellen 
thus  discourses  upon  it,  after  the  victory  of  Agincourt,  with  Henry  V. : 

Fluellen.  Your  grandfether,  of  famous  memory,  an't  pleatse  your  majesty,  and  your  great- 
uncle,  Edward  the  Plack  Prince  of  Wales,  as  1  have  read  in  the  chronicles,  fou^t  a  most 
prave  pattle  here  in  France. 

Ktng  Henry.  They  did,  Fluellen. 

Flue.  Your  majesty  says  very  true ;  if  your  majesty  is  remembered  of  it,  the  Webhmen  did 
goot  service  in  a  garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing  leeks  in  their  Monmouth  caps,  which, 
your  majesty  know,  to  this  hour  is  an  honorable  pad^e  of  the  service  ;  and  1  do  believe  yonr 
majesty  takes  no  scorn  to  wear  the  leek  upon  Samt  Tavy's  day. — King  Henry  K,  Act 
iv.,  Sc.  7. 

The  custom  was  observed  up  to  recent  times  by  the  royal  families  of  Eng- 
land. The  grandson  of  King  James  I.,  the  Elector,  at  Heidelberg,  ol^erved 
the  usage,  as  is  noted  in  the  **  Memoirs"  of  Sophia,  Electress  of  Hanover,  in 
a  passage  which  confirms  the  tradition  as  related  by  Shakespeare : 

On  March  i  (i66i),  which  the  English  in  general,  and  the  royal  family  in  particular,  ob- 
serve by  eating  in  the  evening  an  onion  which  they  have  worn  m  their  hats  throughout  the 
day,  in  memory  of  a  battle  won  by  a  Prince  of  Wales  wearing  this  device,  the  Elector  ar- 
ranged to  send  leeks  to  all  the  English  residents  .  .  .  and  to  me,  smd  invited  me  to  come 
and  eat  mine  in  his  rooms,  where  1  met,  etc.  .  .  . — MentotrSf  p.  95. 

In  Hogarth's  **  The  Rake's  Progress,"  No.  4,  is  represented  a  Welshman 
with  an  enormous  leek  in  his  bonnet,  showing  that  it  is  St.  David's  day,  and 
the  rake,  togged  in  all  his  (inery,  is  proceeding  to  attend  a  levy  at  court 

Iieft,  Over  the,  a  colloquialism  in  common  use  both  in  England  and  in 
America,  implying  doubt,  derision,  or  denial  of  some  prior  statement  It  is 
an  abbreviation  of  "over  the  left  shoulder."  The  left  is  unlucky,  as  the  right 
is  lucky,  but,  as  two  negatives  make  an  affirmative,  so  two  unlucky  omens 
counteract  each  other  and  result  in  a  negation.  Thus,  to  throw  salt  over 
the  left  shoulder  neutralizes  the  ill  luck  that  would  otherwise  follow  from 
spilling  it.  To  pray  that  God  should  bless  a  person  over  the  left  shoulder  was 
a  euphemistic  form  of  cursing.  In  the  Records  of  the  Hartford  County  Courts, 
in  the  (then)  Colony  of  Connecticut,  is  found  the  following  curious  entry : 

At  a  County  Court  held  at  Hartford,   ) 
September  4,  X 705.  X 

Whereas  James  Steel  did  commence  an  action  against  Bevell  Waters  (both  of  Hartfoni)  in 
this  Court^  upon  hearing  and  tryall  whereof  the  Court  gave  judf^ment  against  the  said  Waters 
(as  in  justice  they  think  they  ousht),  upon  the  declaring  the  said  judgment,  the  said  Waters 
did  review  to  the  Court  in  March  next,  that,  being  granted  and  entered,  the  said  Waters,  as 
he  departed  from  the  table,  he  said,  "  God  bless  you  over  the  left  shoulder." 
I'he  Court  order  a  record  to  be  made  thereof  forthwith. 

A  true  cople :    Test. 

Calsb  Stanley,  QeiiL 

At  the  next  court.  Waters  was  tried  for  contempt,  for  saying  the  words  re- 
cited, "  so  cursing  the  Court,"  and  on  verdict  fined  five  pounds.  He  asked  a 
review  of  the  court  following,  which  wa.s  granted  ;  and  pending  trial  the  court 
asked  counsel  of  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Woodbridge  and  Buckingham,  the  ministers 
of  the  Hartford  churches,  as  to  the  "common  acceptation"  of  the  offensive 
phrase.    Their  reply  constitutes  a  part  of  the  record,  and  is  as  follows  : 

We  are  of  opinion  that  those  words,  said  on  the  other  side  to  be  spoken  by  Bevell  Waters, 
include  (i)  prophaneness,  by  using  the  name  of  God,  that  b  holy,  with  such  ill  words  whereto 
it  was  joyned ;  (9)  that  they  carry  great  contempt  in  them,  arismg  to  the  degree  of  an  impre- 
cation or  curse,  the  words  of  a  curse  being  the  most  contemptible  that  can  ordinarily  be  used. 

T.    WoOOBRIIXrB. 

T.  Buckingham. 
March  7th,  1705-6. 

The  former  judgment  was  affirmed  on  review. 

At  this  inquiry  Mr.  Martin  looked  with  a  countenance  of  excessive  surprise  at  his  two 
friends,  and  then  each  ge>itleman  pointed  with  his  right  thumb  over  his  left  shoulder.  This 
action  is  imperfectly  (Kscribed  in  words  by  the  very  feeble  term  of  over  the  left.  ...  Its 
expression  is  one  of  light  and  playful  sarcasm.— Dickbns  :  Pickwick  Pa^rs, 
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Leg,  To  make  a,  or  To  make  legs.  This  phrase  means  what,  in  modern 
parlance,  w^  should  call  "  to  bow  the  head.''  Fashions  change  nowadays. 
The  **  bow"  is  the  principal  mark  of  courtesy,  the  scrape  of  the  foot  merely 
an  accessory.  In  the  olden  time  the  scrape,  or  rather  genuflexion,  was  the 
marked  and  principal  sign,  the  bow  of  the  head  either  accessory  to  it  or  want- 
ing.  Smyth,  in  the  manuscript  **  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys,"  vol.  iii.  p.  855, 
mentions  an  experience  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, when  he,  then  a  page,  was  taught  by  his  lady  to  make  a  leg : 

I  walked,  having  a  covered  dish  in  my  hands  with  her  son's  breakfast,  wherewith  I  was 
hastening,  and  thereby  presented  her  with  a  running  legge  or  curtesy,  as  loth  too  long  to  stay 
upon  that  duty.  Shee  called  me  back  to  her,  to  make  ere  I  departed  one  hundred  l^gs  fsoe 
to  call  them)  at  the  least ;  .  .  .  and  such  was  her  great  nobleness  to  mee  therein  (then  a  ooy 
of  noe  desert,  lately  come  from  a  country  school  and  but  newly  entered  into  her  service),  that, 
to  shewe  me  the  better  how,  shee  lifted  up  all  her  garments  to  we  calf  of  her  legg,  that  1  might 
better  observe  the  grace  of  drawing  back  the  foot  and  bowing  of  the  knee. 

The  same  use  of  the  term  is  the  following : 

You  will  not  be  so  unmannerly  as  to  tume  your  backe  to  the  altar,  having  not  taken  voiur 
leave  of  God  with  a  low  leg  to  Him  at  the  altar. — A  rticUs  against  John  Cosin  and  others ^ 
printed  in  Cosin* s  Correspondence^  Siutees  Soc.,  iii.  179. 

In  "  Will  Summer's  Last  Will  and  Testament"  we  read  of  **  beggars  making 
legs"  after  being  entertained.  Behind  the  scenes  the  phrase  was  so  famil- 
iar that  in  Chettle's  "Death  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,"  1601,  the  stage 
direction  to  the  actor  in  the  margin  is  "  Make  legs."  '*  He  made  a  leg  and 
went  away,"  writes  Swift ;  and  Locke  observes,  **  If  the  boy  should  not  put 
off  his  hat  nor  make  legs  more  gracefully,  a  dancing-master  would  cure  that 
defect" 

The  following  is  a  snatch  of  an  old  song  from  some  forgotten  drama  of  the 
last  century,    ft  celebrates  the  triumphs  of  Orpheus's  lyre  : 

An  arm  of  the  sea. 

Introduced  by  a  tree. 
To  a  fair  young  whale  advances. 

And,  making  a  1^, 

Cries,  "  Miss,  may  I  beg 
Yotur  fin  for  the  next  two  dances  V* 

Leg-of-Mutton  School,  a  generic  name  for  poetasters,  parasites  of  the 
rich,  who  give  servile  flattery  and  profuse  laudation  to  their  patrons  as  a 
quid  fro  quo  for  sumptuous  entertainment,  the  '*  leg  of  mutton"  being  sup- 
posed to  typify  their  source  of  inspiration.  The  title  was  invented  by  J.  G. 
Lockhart  m  a  review  of  a  ridiculous  poem  called  '*  Fleurs :  a  Poem  in  Four 
Books,"  by  a  nameless  sycophant  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  whose  seat  was 
Fleurs  Castle,  and  whose  beefsteak  and  onions  seem  to  have  inflated  the  gus- 
tatory muse  of  the  anonymous  rhymester. 

The  chief  constellations  in  this  poetical  firmament  consist  of  led  captains  and  clerical 
hangers-on,  whose  pleasure  and  whose  business  it  is  to  celebrate  in  tuneful  verse  the  virtues 
of  some  angelic  patron  who  keeps  a  good  table  and  has  interest  with  the  archbishop  or  India 
House.  Verily,  they  have  their  reward.  The  anticipated  living  falls  vacant  in  due  time, 
the  son  gets  a  pair  oi  colors,  or  is  sent  out  as  a  cadet,  or  the  happy  author  succeeds  in  dining 
five  times  a  week  on  hock  and  venison,  at  the  small  expense  of  acting  as  toad-eater  to  the 
whole  family,  from  my  lord  to  the  butler  inclusive.  It  is  owine  to  the  modestv,  certainly  not 
to  the  numerical  deficiencv,  of  this  clasit  of  writers  that  they  nave  hitherto  obtained  no  spe- 
cific distinction  among  the  authors  of  die  present  day.  We  think  it  incumbent  on  us  to 
remedy  this  defect ;  and  in  the  baptismal  font  of  this  our  magazine  we  declare  that,  in  the 
poetical  nomenclature,  they  shall  in  future  be  known  by  the  style  and  title  of  "  The  Leg- 
of-Mutton  School."  ... 

He  [tha  Bard  of  Fleur  above  mentioned]  is  marked  by  a  more  than  iisual  portion  of  the 
qualities  characteristic  of  the  Leg-of-Mutton  School;  by  all  their  vulgar  ignorance,  by  more 
than  all  their  clumsy  servility,  their  fawning  adulation  of  wealth  and  titles,  their  hankering 
alter  the  flesh-pots,  and  by  all  the  symptoms  of  an  utter  incapacity  to  stand  straight  in  the 
presence  of  a  great  man. — BlacktoooiTs  Magazine,  vol.  ix. 

2B  ^  53 
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Legem  servare  hoc  est  regnare.    Lord  Coleridge,  at  the  anniversary 

dinner  of  the  Royal  Literary  Fund  in  1874,  said  this  was  an  old  and  pious 
saying  which  had  come  down  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages.  He  may  have 
been  thinking  of  the  Collect  in  the  Salisbury  Use,  from  which  the  Collect  for 
Peace  in  the  Morning  Service  is  translated :  "  Dei  auctor  pacis  et  amator, 
quern  nosse  vivere :  cui  servire,  regnare  est,"  etc 

Leonine  verses,  strictly  speaking,  Latin  hexameters  and  pentameters  in 
which  rhymes  occur.  There  are  many  such  lines  in  the  classic  poets,  partic- 
ularly  in  Ovid,  notwithstanding  our  tradition  that  the  Latins  avoided  rhymes 
as  systematically  as  we  seek  them.  But  the  device  became  habitual  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  the  instinct  towards  rhyme  asserted  itself  even  in  the 
ecclesiastical  Latin,  and  Leoninus,  canon  of  the  church  of  Sl  Victor  in 
Paris  in  the  twelfth  century,  is  said  to  have  given  an  impulse  to  it.  Number- 
less specimens  remain,  such  as 

En  rex  Edvardus,  debacchans  ut  Leopardus. 

A  famous  Leonine  verse  is  that  which  recounts  the  adventure  of  the  Jew 

who  fell  into  a  pit  on  a  Saturday : 

Tende  manus,  Salomon,  ^o  te  de  stercore  collam. 
Sabbata  nostra  colo.  de  stercore  stu:gere  nolo. 
Sabbata  nostra  quidem,  Salomon,  celcbrabia  ibidem. 

Which  may  be  rendered  thus  : 

"  Your  hand,"  cried  Tohn  Bull,  "  and  I'll  give  you  a  pull." 
**  'Tis  our  Sabbath,  (fear  John,  when  no  work  must  be  done." 
"  And  ours  is  on  Simday ;  you  must  stay  there  till  Monday." 

Less  properly  Leonine  verses,  but  still  included  under  that  name,  are  those 
Latin  rhymed  verses,  not  in  the  classic  hexameter  or  pentameter  at  all,  of 
which  the  "  Stabat  Mater"  and  other  mediaeval  hymns  are  splendid  specimens. 
One  of  the  most  plaintive  examples  of  Leonine  verse  in  this  laxer  sense  is 
a  scrap  of  not  very  classical,  but  very  intelligible,  Latin  attributed  to  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  in  prison  : 

O  Domine  Deus,  speravi  in  te ; 
O  care  mi  Jesu,  nunc  libera  me : 
£  dura  catena,  e  miseri  poena, 

O  libera  me. 
Languendo,  gemendo,  genuque  flectendo, 
Adoro,  imploro,  ut  liberes  me. 

Some  authorities  recognize  as  Leonine  those  English  verses  in  which  one  of 
the  beats  within  the  line  proper  is  also  a  rhyme,  as  in  Campbell's  well-known 
line,  the  first  of  these  two  : 

To  the  fame  of  your  name 

When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow. 

Let  alone,  "We  desire  only  to  be.  In  his  first  message  to  the  Confed- 
erate Congress  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  President  Davis  undertook  the 
defence  of  the  right  of  secession,  and  crowned  an  elaborate  argument  with 
the  above  declaration.  It  was  an  unfortunate  and  weak  expression,  very  vul- 
nerable, and  easily  twisted  to  the  purposes  of  caricature.  It  came,  indeed,  to 
be  extensively  caricatured,  and  thus  obtained  currency  as  a  popular  quotation, 
much  against  the  dignity  of  the  Southern  cause.  Every  rogue  "desired  only 
to  be  let  alone ;"  it  was  the  ludicrous  excuse  for  all  sorts  of  crime,  when  the 
newspapers  wanted  to  make  a  laughing-stock  of  any  scapegrace  in  situations 
of  embarrassment,  all  the  way  from  the  police-court  to  the  historical  drama. 
A  popular  print  in  the  shop-windows  of  Northern  cities  illustrated  the  argu- 
ment, and  lampooned  its  author  as  a  burglar  making  off  with  his  plunder,  an 
armful  of  miniature  fortresses  and  ships  of  war  and  bags  of  money,  **  Uncle 
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Sam"  clingbg  to  his  coat-tails,  and  ihe  deiained  victim,  with  an  air  uf  iniuied 
innocence,  exclaiming,  as  he  attempts  to  escape  out  of  a  window,  "I  desire 
only  to  be  let  alone  r 

L'titttt,  o'Mt  mol!  (Ft.,  "  The  Suie,  I  am  the  State  !")  I'his  fatnuus  say- 
ing is  attributed  to  Louis  XIV.  Aii  accretion  of  myths  and  misunderstand- 
ings, supplied  by  successive  historians,  has  finally  crystallized  into  the  pictu- 
resque story  that  Louis  determined  at  seventeen  years  of  age  to  assert  his 
aathorily,  appeared  in  Parliament  booted  and  spurred  and  with  a  whip  jn  his 
hand,  prohibited  it  from  assembling,  and  to  the  lemonstrance  of  the  president, 
who  spoke  of  the  interests  of  the  State,  haughtily  responded,  "L'Etat,  c'est 
moi !"  The  facts  at  the  bottom  of  this  fabiicaiion  appear  to  be  that  Cardinal 
Maiarin,  fearing  for  his  own  authority  when  Parliament  assembled  on  Decem- 
ber II,  1665,  hastily  summoned  the  young  king  from  the  hunting-fields  of 
Vinceiines,  that  Louis,  dressed  in  his  coslumt  de  chasii,  appeared  in  the  legis- 
lative chamber,  prohibited  Parliament  from  assembling,  and,  after  having  said 
a  few  words,  departed  without  listening  to  any  address.  The  words  have  not 
been  recorded,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  king  was  simply  reciting  a 
lesson  learned  from  Mallrin.  Into  that  lesson  no  such  phrase  as  "I  am  the 
SUte"  could  have  slipped.  The  Slate  was  not  yet  Louis  XIV  ;  it  was  Car- 
dinal Ma^arin.  On  the  death  of  Maiarin,  however,  Louis  at  once  began  to 
assume  that  haughty  and  despotic  attitude  which  makes  the  mol  sound  typical 
and  cbatacieristic.  "  Vout  majesty,"  said  the  Archbisho))  uf  Kiiuen,  "  ordered 
me  to  address  myxelf  to  the  cardinal  in  all  matters.  As  lie  i^  dead,  to  whom 
■hall  I  refer  f"  "  To  me,"  said  the  king.  Siimnioiiiiig  his  cabinet,  he  gave 
them  to  uiulcrstaiid  that  henceforth  he  would  be  his  own  prime  minister. 
Long  afterwards  Louis  emjilOTed  M.  de  Totcey  to  draw  up  a  course  of  public 
law  for  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Burguiitly.  On  the  Itrst  page  is  this 
sentence  :  "  The  nation  is  not  corporate  in  France :  it  lives  entirely  in  the 
person  of  the  king."  Courtiers  all  found  it  to  their  interest  to  flatter  the 
ting's  evident  identification  of  himself  with  the  Stale.  In  fact,  Bossuet 
actually  said  of  him,  "All  the  State  is  in  him"  ("Tout  I'Ctat  est  en  lui").  It 
was  but  a  step  from  the  tacit  acceptance  of  this  sentiment  to  its  o|>en  avowal, 
and  that  step  the  veracious  historian  has  taken  for  the  king.  Napoleon  para- 
phrased the  famous  mot  when  he  said,  "  I  am  the  French  Revolution." 
Afterwards,  at  Grenoble,  on  his  return  from  Elba  in  1815,  he  said,  "  I  am  the 
Revolution  crowned." 

IievBnt,  To,  collotguial  English  for  to  abscond,  especially  from  one's  cred- 
itors. This  is  one  of  a  curious  group  of  words  in  many  languages  which  are 
the  result  of  bad  puns.  In  English  levant  approximates  in  sound  to  liave, 
hence  to  levant  ia  to  leave.  In  French  "faire  voile  en  Levant"  and  in 
Italian  "  andare  in  Levante"  are  similar  puns, — the  first  on  leuir,  the  second 
on  tftart, — both  meaning  to  raise,  to  lift,  hence  the  punning  ex])ression  means 
to  cany  away,  to  steal.  Belonging  to  the  same  group  ate  the  English  ''off 
for  Bedfordshire"  or  "  the  land  of  Nod"  -  -      "  ,       .       .  ..>,.._ 


garian"  for  hungry,  "all  holiday  at  Peckham"  for  starving,  "in  Easy  Street" 
for  comfortable,  prosperous,  and  "in  Queer  Stteel"  for  the  opposite.  In 
French  equally  bad  puns  are  "aller  1  Niort  \_mtr\,"  to  deny,  "alter  i  Vei- 


failles  (i«ri«r),  to  be  upset,  "aller  &  Cachan  (cachcr)"  tc 
"aller  i  Rouen  (ruint)"  to  become  bankrupt,  to  be  ruined,  etc.  In  Italian 
"andare  in  Rcardia,"  "andare  a  I ^ngone, "" andare  a  Fuligno,"  all  mean 
to  stiffer  the  penalty  of  the  law,  from  the  phonetic  affiliation  uf  those  words 
with  spikes  and  ropes. 

Wlicn  he  fDund  tWi  kvanled.  ihc  Couni  of  Alucc 

At  firU  DiRiei]  renurkibly  nd  in  iht  Ca«. 

BitMAn :  Inftdsij  Ltfindi,  L  144. 
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Uar.  Tm  ■omething  of  a  Uai  myseU^  a  bit  of  Araerion  colloquial 
humor  applied  to  any  one  suspected  of  playing  Munchausen.  The  itorp  mna 
that  a  certain  travelled  Yankee  who  had  told  a  marvellous  tale  of  advetiture 
turned  round  to  a  Scotchman  in  the  company  and  asked  if  he  were  not  aston- 
ished.    "Na.  na,"  was  the  answer,  "I'm  na  that     I'm  something  of  a  leeai 

Llara  ahonld  have  good  nwmoiiaa,  a  proverbial  saying  of  obvious 
wit  and  wisdom,  which  is  found  in  most  languages,  and  is  quoted  by  SL 
Jerome,  in    the  fourth   century,  as   being  even   then   an  old  saw  r  "Oblitus 

old  proverb.  I.iars  should  have  good  memories").  In  fact,  the  idea  is  found 
in  Quintihan  [Instilulti,  iv.  i) :  "  Mendacem  memorein  esse  oportcre"  ("  To 
be  a  liar  memory  is  necessary").  Montaigne,  in  his  essay  "Of  Liars," 
quotes  the  saw  approvingly : 

It  U  not  witboui  gocKl  rtaioD  uid  that  Im  who  hu  not  a  good  memory  ihould  ucvcv  lake 
upoik  him  the  Indc  of  iyioB. 

Fuller  has  an  admirable  gloss  of  the  proverb : 

aiffhi  of  a  moDiicr  longer  chiih  iht  light  ^  a  bandtome  body, 

wbcn  the  \\Mx  hAih  forgotiep  himteffj  liu  audilon  put  him  in  mind 

Uberol  RepnbUcnns,  the  name  given  by  themselves 
of  the  Republican  party  during  the  first  term  of  Gra 
Opiiosition  to  the  alleged  official  corruption  within  their  own  ranks  an 
the  more  radical  political  measures  of  that  parly,  and  hatred  of  Grant, 
some  of  ihe  chief  characteristics  of  a  movement  somewhat  spasmodic  and 
desultory.  Charles  Sumner  and  Carl  Schuri  in  Ihe  United  Slates  Senate,  in 
and  about  1870,  were  prominent  repreaentalives  of  one  of  its  aspects.  The 
tidal  wave  of  1874,  and  the  pandering  to  the  sentiment  by  the  Democrats  in 
1872  by  endorsing  their  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley  for  the  Presidency,  are 
the  most  important  political  events  associated  with  it 

Liberals,  a  name  given  in  England  to  Ihe  parly  of  more  advanced  Whigs 
and  Reformers  since  tSzS.  The  party  held  oflice  under  Earl  Grey,  Viscount 
Melbourne.  Earl  Russell,  Viscount  Palmerston,  and  Gladstone.  The  rem. 
nam  of  the  Whigs  coalesced  with  the  Tories  into  the  Conservative  party. 
(See  Rad[cai.s.) 

Liberator,  The  (Sp.  "  El  Libertador"),  a  title  conferred  by  the  Peruvians, 
in  i'i2i,  on  Simon  Bolivar,  the  general  of  the  South  American  colonies  in 
Iheii  revolt  from  Spain.  He  is  also  known  as  the  Washington  of  South 
America.     The  slate  of  Bolivia  is  named  after  him. 

Liberty  Cap.  This  lakes  its  origin  from  the  ancient  Phrygian  cap,  which 
may  be  seen  in  all  the  representations  of  Ihe  Trojans  in  Flaiman's  illuslta- 
lions  to  Homer.  In  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  slaves  were  not  allowed  to 
have  the  head  covered,  and  part  of  the  ceremony  of  ftceine  a  slave  was 
placing  a  Cap  on  his  head,  which  thus  became  the  symbol  of  liberty  and  wis 
ho  regarded  during  Ihe  Roman  republic  When  Saturninus  possessed  him- 
self of  the  capilol  {B.C.  263)  he  used  a  cap  on  a  pole  as  a  token  of  liberty  to 
all  slaves  who  might  join  him.  Marius  raised  the  same  symb<)l  to  induce  the 
slaves  to  take  arms  with  him  against  Sylla.  After  the  death  of  Ca»ar  the 
conspirators  marched  out  in  a  body  with  a  cap  borne 'before  them  on  a  Bpear. 
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A  medal  with  this  device  was  strucli  on  the  occasion,  and  is  slill  in  existence. 
In  France  Ihe  "liberty  cap,"  or  "bonnet  rouge,"  was  inlioduced  by  the 
Girondists  during  the  Revolution,  and  it  owed  its  favorable  reception  princi- 
pally to  an  article  by  Brissot  in  the  Patrii>tt  Frartfait  for  February  6.  179Z,  in 
which  he  declared  that  the  "muurnrul  uniform  of  hats"  had  been  introduced 
"by  priests  and  despots,"  and  proved  from  history  that  all  great  nations — the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  the  Gauls — had  held  the  cap  in  peculiar  honor,  and  that 
in  modern  times  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  had  worn  it  as  a  symbol  of  free- 
dom. The  red  color  was  expressly  recommended  "as  the  most  cheerful." 
It  is  also  said  that  the  "bonnet  rouee"  was  habitually  worn  by  the  galley- 
slaves,  and  was  adopted  as  the  symbol  of  freedom  after  the  release  fTom  the 
S alleys  of  the  Swiss  re^ments  of  ChSteau-Vieux.  Before  the  Revolution  red 
ad  been  regarded  in  France  as  the  color  of  despotism  and  oppression,  and 
had  acquired  a  bad  reputation  among  patriots  through  "the  ted  book"  and 
the  red  flag  as  Ihe  instrument  of  martial  law.  But  after  Brissol's  letter  Ihe 
red  cap  became  the  symbol  of  the  Girondists.  On  March  14  it  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Jacobin  Club.  Five  days  later  it  was  expelled  therefrom 
through  the  influence  of  Pilion  and  Robespierre.  Nevertheless,  the  Giron- 
dists continued  to  uphold  it,  till  the  insurrection  of  June  ZO  made  it  the 
emblem  of  ihe  victory  of  republicanism  over  monarchy. 

Idbotty,  Bqnollty,  FTRtemity,  the  three  watchwords  of  the  French 
Revolution  of  17S9.  The  original  cry  was  for  liberty,  and  the  other  two 
words  were  gradually  and  separalely  added.  In  its  entirety  Ihe  phrase  has 
ever  been  the  molto  of  Ihe  Republican  party  in  France,  as  it  is  also  of  the 
eilreme  Socialists  and  Radicals  everywhere.  The  French  Kevotution  was 
an  expiession  in  action  of  the  Ihouehts  of  many  preceding  proletarian  thinkers. 
It  was  in  some  sort  a  plagiarism  ^om  the  American  Revolution  of  1776,  re- 
affirming and  extending  the  principles  enunciated  in  Ihe  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence that  "alt  men  are  created  equal,"  and  are  endowed  with  the  inalien- 
able rights  of  life,  tiberly,  and  the  pnrsuit  of  happiness.  But  that,  in  its 
turn,  owed  much  lo  the  French  phihsophes  and  their  predecessors.  Even 
in  Ihe  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  doctrines  of  equatilv  were  in 
the  air.  In  Germany  no  less  a  man  than  Frederick  the  Great  said,  "  Kings 
are  but  men,  and  all  men  are  equal."  In  England,  Pope,  voicing  Ihe  philos- 
ophy of  Bolingbroke,  wrote, — 

Hrnveii  le  mankind  Impinial  we  tsnlcH, 

£iH7  BH  Mtut,  Epiule  It.,  1.  53. 

That  arch-Tory  and  ei  Jupiler  Tonans,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  it  is  true,  in 
the  same  year  that  Jefferson's  words  were  born,  gave  utterance  to  the  senti- 
ment that,  so  lar  from  its  being  true  that  all  men  ate  naturally  equal,  "  no 
two  people  can  be  half  an  hour  together  but  one  shall  acquire  an  evident 
superiority  over  the  other"  (Boswell  :  Lift,  1776) ;  but  Charles  James  Fox 
said,  "  I  am  for  equality.  I  think  that  men  are  entitled  to  equal  rights,  but 
to  equal  rights  to  unequal  things."  Turgot,  the  philosopher  of  the  French 
Revolution,  declared,  "The  republic  is  founded  upon  the  equality  of  all  Ihe 
citiicnt;"  and  "the  fiery  Isnard"  is  quoted  by  Cariyle,  in  his  "French 
Revolution,"  thus:  "We  will  have  equality,  should  we  descend  for  it  to  the 
tomb,"  an  adumbration  of  the  cry,  "  Fraternity  or  death,"  which  the  Jacobins 
ordered  to  be  put  upon  alt  the  public  buildings.  This  last  was  wittily  para- 
phrased by  Sebastian  Chamforl,  "  Be  my  brother,  or  I  will  kill  thee"  ("  Sois 
mon  frire.  ou  je  le  lue").  To  Madame  Roland  he  said,  "  The  fralernity  of 
these  fellows  is  the  fralernily  of  Cain  and  Abel."  Chamfort  was  one  of  the 
bravest  at  well  as  one  of  the  mo»l  brilliant  of  the  wits  who,  after  contributing 
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to  bring  on  ihe  Revolulion  by  Iheir  attacks  u|>i>ii  the  follies  and  injostice  of 
the  old  regime,  were  run  over  and  trampled  to  death  by  the  mob  of  fanatici 
whom  il  liberated  in  an  hour  from  all  the  restiainls  of  aathorily  and  ciulom. 
Il  was  he  who,  just  before  the  Revolution,  when  some  aristocrat  was  insisting 
that  ihe  nobility  must  be  considered  as  the  mediator  beloeen  king  and  peo- 
ple, quietly  said,  "  Exactly,  as  the  houndtis  mediator  between  hare  and  hunls- 
mani"  a  phrase  which  was  imitated  by  Sliehdan,  "Such  protection  as 
vultures  give  to  lambs"  i,Pitarro,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  2).  It  was  he  also  who  gave  the 
Abbj  Sieyis  the  famous  title  of  the  treatise  on  the  strength  of  which  Mirabeau 
wrote  to  him,  "  So,  then,  there  is  at  least  a  man  in  France  1"  "  The  Third 
Estate.  What  is  il  f  Nothing!  What  ought  il  to  be  f  Everything!" 
ChamCort  warned  Roland  and  Madame  Roland  in  Tain  that  the  Gironde 
would  find  itself  unable  to  hold  its  own  against  the  Mountain  ;  but  as  the 
triumph  of  the  Jacobins  became  more  certain  Chamfort's  contempt  and 
horror  of  thein  were  more  firmly  and  more  freely  ex|ires5cd.  Finally  he  was 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  but  was  soon  released.  In  1 795  he  committed 
suicide  to  avoid  a  second  arrest. 

Yet  though  the  words  equality  and  fraternity  were  temporarily  abu«ed  by 
fanatics,  the  principles  Ihey  represented  have  gained  wider  and  wider  accept- 
ance. Napoleon,  the  great  leveller,  used  almost  the  identical  words  of  Jefcr- 
SOn,  "  Nature  made  all  men  equal,"  and  Burns  sang, — 

Th°  man'l'iht  zovT^t:  ihat "' 

l;r  a-  llutl  and  J  Ikat. 
Ptoudhon  closes  his  first  rnhnoire  on  property  with  an  apiieal  to  the  Deity 
to  hasten  the  coming  emancipation  and  to  witness  his  unselfish  devotion  ; 

O  God  of  libcnv!  God  of  equalily  I  ihfni  God  who  h*at  placed  in  my  tiean  the  icnti. 
DwDl  of  juuice  before  my  tvaau  comprehended  il,  hear  my  ardent  pnyer.  ...  1  tmve 

Thou  knowcsi  vhether  I  have  loughi  my  inrereil  or  thy  glory.  May  my  memory  peruh.  if 
humanity  may  but  be  free.  .  .  .  Shorten,  if  it  may  be.  our  time  of  trial  ;  imoiher  idequalLly, 
wide,  and  avarice,  .  .  .  Ilien  the  gnat  and  the  imalL,  the  rich  and  Ihe  poor,  will  unite  in 
one  incaable  fraiemity,  nnd  nil  logeilKr.  chanline  a  new  hymn,  will  n-enct  thy  aJtar.  O  God 
of  libeny  and  of  equality.— CE»P«)  Cimfltlii,  tome  1.  p.  H4. 

"  It  is  through  fraternity  that  liberty  is  saved."  These  were  the  closing 
words  in  the  short  speech  of  Victor  Hugo  on  his  return  lo  Paris  after  the 
fall  of  the  Empire  in  tSTO,  which  he  made  lo  the  people  assembled  at  the 

Liberty  or  death,  tn  the  Virginia  Convention  of  March.  1775,  Patrick 
Henry,  in  support  of  a  resolution  that  the  colony  be  immediately  put  in  a 
state  of  defence,  closed  his  speech  with  the  brilliant  peroration,  "  Is  life  so 
dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery  ? 
Forbid  it.  Almighty  God  T  I  know  not  what  course  others  may  lake  1  but  as 
for  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death  V  The  sentiment  is  not  unlike 
Addison's : 

of  1  e  1*0  to  choo«.  .  a-ery  or  ^^1^^  ^^  ^^  ^   ^ 

Thomas  Jefferson,  in  his  "Summary  View  of  British  America,"  has  the 

pithy  phrase,  "The  God  who  gave  us  life  gave  us  liberty  at  the  same  time." 

Mr.  Henry  wu  the  man  who  wanted  libeny  or  deatb.     He  preferred  libeny,  Ihoagh.    If 

death.     Wken  the  tyrant  a^keS  him  what  ilyle  of 'death  he  -anted,  he  laid'tba.  be  would 
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IH  wu  luhend  into  uiother  wwld  he  wouLda'i  be  ubamed 


,  , .  I   AnliSlavery  Sociely. 

It  numbered  among    its  ;idherents    such  men  as   William   Lloyd  Ganisan, 
Wendell  Phillips,  and  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and  was  less  remarkable  for  numbers 
than  for  persistent  agilalion.     In  [840  its  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Jan 
G.  Birney,  received  a  total  of  only  seven  thousand  and  Gfty-nini 

entire  country,  and  in  1&48,  when  again   its  

land  three  hundred.      It  was  merged  into  tt 

taicked  Into  aliBpe.     This  expression  arises  out  ol  the  pojiular  supersti- 

iLt  dam.  The  idea  is  a  very  old  one,  and  is  reported  seriously  by  Aristotle 
{Hillary  0/  Animals,  vi.  27)  and  other  ancient  and  medieval  writers.  Here 
is  Pliny's  circumstantial  account  of  the  phenomenon  : 

Bean  when  lint  lK>r£i   are  ihapeleu  mmues  oT  while  flcth  4  little  Urger  1b»D  Duce,  their 
dflwi  djooe  bciDg  pTomincDi.    Tne  natbcr  then  ticks  them  gradually  into  proper  atupe.— 

to  the  poets : 
:ilbeir-whtlp, 
'"" '~' "&H^\^tAK!t:  Hmrf  y/..  Ptrl  I/I.,  An  iii.,  Se. ». 
Not  unlikfl  th4  bear  wbicb  brincelh  forth 
But  aAer  licking,  it  m  thape  the  dxnwei. 


Pors:  Du'oat/.i.tBi. 
In  French  "ours  mal  l<!ch<!"  is  commonly  used  figuratively  of  ai 
man,  just  as  we  say  an  unlicked  cub  or  whelp,  ^ir  Thomas  Browne 
the  belief  only  to  ridicule  it  in  his  "Vulgar  Errors."  It  is  therefore  all  the 
more  surprismg  to  find  Burke  accepting  It  as  a  fact.  Puuring  out  his  Indig- 
nation against  Rousseau  for  deserting  his  children,  Burke  says,  "The  bear 
loves,  licks,  and  forms  hei  young  1  but  beats  are  not  philosophers"  {Letter  tua 
Member  o/lki  Nalienal  Aisembty,  17Q1).  In  the  course  of  a  rather  lively  Contro- 
versy on  this  subject  in  Notes  and  Queries  (sixth  series,  Iv.  39J,  etc),  F.  Chance 
seeks  to  show  that  the  error  is  one  of  interpretatimt  rather  than  o<  utiervatioH  : 
"  I  never  was,  and  never  am  likely  to  be,  present  at  the  birlh  of  a  bear's  cub, 
but  I  have  often  witnessed  the  birth  of  puppies,  and  I  can  affirm  that  a  pup 
at  birlh  does  appear  to  be  a  shapeless  mass,  and  that  after  the  mother  has 
licked  away  at  it,  its  shape  comes  very  clearly  into  view."  But  to  this  J. 
Dunn  very  properly  leplies,  "  From  the  earliest  times  men  must  have  been 
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accustomed  10  witness  births  among  their  flocks  and  herds,  to  sa*  nothing  of 
puppies  ;  and  yet  it  very  early  became  a  belief  that  the  cub  of  a  bear  diSered 
m  a  rematkable  way  from  other  new-born  animals.  Few  persons  could  have 
been  present  at  the  aaeuthtrntnl  of  a  bear,  and  so  the  story  of  the  cub  being 
born  shapeless,  having  been  once  told,  was  not  likely  to  be  conlradicled." 

Lie — under  a  mistake.  A  very  common  jesi  among  school-boys  is  to  say, 
"  Vou  lie"  (pause)  "  under  a  mistake,"  which  turns  an  insult  into  a  joke.  It 
is  sad  lo  chronicle  that  this  same  jest  has  reappeared  in  literature  in  three  at 
least  of  out  classical  aulhars,  as  per  (he  following  extracts : 

TIUI  CU  be  IIVCD  ID  1  DIU'I  face.      1  DDW 

S«y  what  1  iWk. 

Shhllkt  :  Tniiiliiian  of  the  Magkt  Prtdifiat;  Sc  t. 
tr,  afur  ill,  then  ihould  be  muk  »  blind 

To  Iheir  ovn  good  thii  wumng  10  dapix. 
Led  by  looie  IDtliiOBlly  ttX  mmd 

I  idl  him,  if  idi^yiTuui,  be  Me>; 

Tbty  alfo  lie  100— UDdci  a  ioiiuke. 

BmoH  :  DsH  Jima,  Cuu  I. 
You  are  uraftcA.  after  mlkinc  round  ■  Une  [of  Uilion]  threcKon  tioKi.  10  exclaim  at 
muly  of  mine,  and  uy  Ihal  do  Kiev  wa>  Iook  in  Ihal  line,  il 
"WhalamlT"'   "Horribly  inmig,"  you  wish  exceedingly  to     ,. 

—Dl  <iu\t«:t.\  :  Millin  j^mt  S«UJuy  and  Lnmltr.  '       "'" 

The  phrase  was  a  popular  one  so  Tar  back  as  the  time  of  Swift,  for  he  puts  . 
it  in  the  mouth  of  une  of  his  characters  in  "  Pulitc  Conversation."     Hul 
Swift's  brochure  was  a  satire  on  the  inanity  of  fashionable  sodeiy. 


add  pleanu*.     Dolh  w^  nun  doubi  Ibu  if  then  inre  lalwn 
poor  tbrubkeq  thills. 


D  pooribru 


ra,  Tennyson  says, — 

Thai  a  lie  which  ii  half  a  Inith  li  ever  Ibe  blacken  of  liei ; 
That  a  kic  which  ia  all  a  li*  may  be  met  and  foughl  with  oitlrlgbl, 
Bui  a  lie  whicb  li  part  a  nulh  la  a  harder  mailer  to  fighu 

Tk,  Grmmdmtlk.r,  S 


Lifel  we've  been  long  logeiher 

■Ta^  lo  p^" h^S'fiiSidi  m 5^- " ■ 
Perhapa  'Iwill  com  a  ligh,  a  lear  ; 

Say  noi  ■' Good-nighi,"  bill 'in  tone  biighler  clime 
Bid  me  "  Uood-moming." 

sed  lo  repeat  them,  and  even  wish  the;  were  his, — the  highest 
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praise  that  Wordsworth  knew  how  to  give.  Madame  d^Arblay  in  her  old  age 
told  Crabb  Robinson  that  every  night  she  said  the  verses  over  to  herself  as 
she  went  to  her  rest  Tennyson  has  called  them  sweet  verses,  according  to 
Miss  Thackeray,  who  adds  that  to  her  "they  are  almost  sacred."  They  were 
written  about  1813,  but  published  posthumously. 

Had  Mrs.  Barbauld,  one  cannot  help  wondering,  ever  read  the  story  of  one 
Lamb  and  his  wife,  Scotch  martyrs  of  the  sixteenth  century  ?  Both  were 
condemned  by  the  authorities, — he  to  be  hanged,  she  to  be  tied  in  a  sack  and 
drowned  in  a  pool.  The  woman  on  parting  said  to  her  husband,  **  Husband, 
be  glad ;  we  have  lived  together  many  joyful  days,  and  this  day,  on  which  we 
must  die,  we  ought  to  esteem  the  most  joyful  of  all,  because  now  we  shall  have 
joy  forever.  Therefore  I  will  not  bid  you  good-night,  for  we  shall  meet  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven."  (Notes  and  Queru:s^  fifth  series,  iv.  64.) 

It  is  an  interesting  task  to  compare  what  the  poets  and  philosophers  have 

said  about  life.     On  the  one  hand  is  the  magnificent  optimism  of  Browning, — 

How  good  is  man's  life,  the  mere  living !  how  fit  to  employ 
All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses  forever  in  joy  ! 

Saul,  ix. ; 

Have  you  found  your  life  distasteful  ? 

My  life  did,  and  does,  smack  sweet. 
Was  your  youth  of  pleasure  wasteful  ? 

Mine  1  saved  and  hold  complete. 
Do  your  joys  with  age  diminish  ? 

When  mine  fail  me,  I'll  complain. 
Must  in  death  yotur  daylight  finish  ? 

My  sun  sets  to  rise  agam. 

At  the  Mermaid,  Stanza  xo, — 

and  on  the  other  a  long  line  of  wailings  over  the  shortness  of  life,  its  transl- 
toriness,  its  mcompleteness,  its  vanity,  its  sorrows.  Job^s  cry,  "  Man  that  is 
born  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble"  (xiv.  i),  is  echoed  by  the 
Preacher  m  Ecclesiastes,  "For  all  his  days  are  sorrows,  and  his  travail  grief* 
(ii.  23),  and  finds  its  analogue  everywhere  in  literature,  ancient  and  moKiern, 
pagan  and  Christian : 

For  fate  has  wove  the  thread  of  life  with  pain. 
And  twins  ev'n  from  the  birth  are  misery  and  man. 

Odyssey,  Book  vii.,  1.  263  (Pope's  translation). 

As  for  life,  it  b  a  battle  and  a  sojourning  in  a  strange  land ;  but  the  fame  that  comes  aftei 
is  oblivion. — Marcus  Aurruus  :  Meditations,  ii.  17. 

The  world's  a  bubble,  and  the  life  of  man 
Less  than  a  span. 

Lord  Bacon  :  The  World, 

Whose  life's  a  bubble,  and  in  length  a  span, 

WiLUAM  Browns  :  Britannia' s  Pastorals,  Book  L,  Song  a 

Our  days  begin  with  trouble  here, 
•    Our  life  is  out  a  span. 
And  cruel  death  is  always  near. 
So  frail  a  thing  is  man. 

New  England  Primgr, 

Better  be  with  the  dead. 
Whom  we,  to  gain  otur  place,  have  sent  to  peace. 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
in  restless  ecstasy.     Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well : 
Treason  has  done  his  worst ;  nor  steel,  nor  poison. 
Malice  domesdc,  foreign  levy,  nothing. 
Can  touch  him  further. 

Shakrspsarb  :  Macbeth,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  a. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow. 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time, 
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And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 

The  way  to  dusty  death.    Oui ,  out^  brief  candle  1 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow ;  a  poor  player. 

That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 

And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 

Signifying  nothing. 

Macbeth,  Act  v.,  Sc.  3. 

Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale 
Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man. 

King  John,  Aot  iii.,  So.  4. 

Life  is  a  jest,  and  all  things  show  it ; 
I  thought  so  once,  but  now  1  know  it. 

Gay  :  My  own  EfUapk, 

O  life !  thou  art  a  galling  load. 
Along  a  rough,  a  weary  road. 
To  wretches  such  as  1 1 

Burns:  Despondency. 

Is  there,  then,  anything  to  live  for  ?    Very  little ;  but  let  us  make  the  best 
of  that  little.     Dum  vwimus  vwamus : 

Catch,  then,  oh,  catch  the  transient  hour; 

Improve  each  moment  as  it  flies  1 
Life's  a  short  summer,  man  a  flower ; 

He  dies — alas  1  how  soon  he  dies  I 

Johnson  :  IVinter:  An  Ode. 

Life  let  us  cherish  while  yet  the  taper  glows. 
And  the  fresh  flow'ret  pluck  ere  it  close ; 
Why  are  we  fond  of  toil  and  care  ? 
Why  choose  the  rankline  thorn  to  wear? 

J.  M.  UsTBRi :  Life  let  us  cfurish. 

Or,  with  James  Montgomery,  let  us  realize  that 

'Tb  not  the  whole  of  life  to  live. 
Nor  all  of  death  to  die. 

The  Issues  ^  Life  a$td  Death, 

and  so  take  heart  of  grace  from  Longfellow's  admonition  : 

Tell  me  not,  in  mournful  numbers, 

"  Life  is  but  an  empty  dream  I" 
For  the  soul  is  dead  that  slumbers. 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 

Life  is  real  1  life  is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  is  not  its  goal ; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest. 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

A  Psalm  ^f  Life. 

Doddridge  seeks  to  show  how  the  Epicurean  and  the  ascetic  doctrine  may 
be  reconciled : 

Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say, 
And  seize  the  pleasures  of  the  present  day ; 
Live  while  you  live,  the  sacred  preacher  cries, 
And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies. 
Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be : 
I  live  in  pleasure  when  1  live  to  thee. 

Epigram  on  his  Family  A  rms. 

And  the  same  truth  is  taught  by  Ellen  Sturgis  Hooi>er  : 

1  sleot,  and  dreamed  that  life  was  Beauty ; 

1  woke,  and  found  that  life  was  Duty. 

Was  thy  dream,  then,  a  shadowy  lie?  • 

Toil  on,  poor  heart,  unceasingly. 

And  thou  shalt  find  thy  dream  to  be 

A  truth  and  noonday  light  to  thee. 

Life  a  Duty, 
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But,  whatever  life  may  be,  few  care  to  leave  it : 

For  who,  to  dumb  forgetfulness  a  prey. 

This  pleasing,  anxious  being  e'er  resign'd. 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  da^. 

Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behmd  ? 

Gray  :  Elegy ^  Stanza  39. 

Nay,  it  is  the  oldest  that  are  least  resigned.  **  Nobody  loves  life  like  an  old 
man,"  says  Sophocles  {Acrtstus^  Frag.  63),  and  Euripicles  tells  us, — 

Old  men's  prayers  for  death  are  lying  prayers,  in  which  they  abuse  old  age  and  long  extent 
of  life.  But  when  death  draws  near,  not  one  is  willing  to  die,  and  age  no  longer  is  a  burden 
to  them, — AlcestiSf  669 ; 

sayings  which  are  thus  summed  up  by  Mrs.  Thrale  in  her  poem  of  "The 
Three  Warnings :" 

The  tree  of  deepest  root  is  found 
Least  willing  still  to  auit  the  ground : 
'Twas  therefore  said  oy  ancient  sages 

That  love  of  life  increased  with  years 
So  much,  that  in  our  latter  stages. 
When  pain  grows  sharp  and  sickness  rages. 
The  greatest  love  of  life  appears. 

Lifting,  or  Heaving;,  an  old  custom  formerly  prevalent  in  many  parts  of 
England,  mostly  performed  in  the  open  street.  People  formed  into  parties 
of  twelve  or  more,  and  from  every  one  "  lifted"  they  extorted  a  contribution. 
There  is  said  to  be  a  record  in  the  Tower  of  London  of  certain  payments 
made  to  ladies  and  maids  of  honor  for  taking  King  Edward  L  in  his  bed  at 
Easter,  whence  it  has  been  presumed  that  he  was  lifted  according  to  the  custom 
which  then  prevailed  among  all  ranks  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  custom 
survives  locally  in  England  as  part  of  the  Easter  privileges  of  the  fair  sex. 

Idght  and  leading.  Men  of.    In  *'  Sibyl"  (Book  v.  ch.  i.)  Disraeli  had  the 

phrase,  **  Not  a  public  man  of  light  and  leading  in  the  country  withheld  the 

expression  of  his  opinion."     Again,  February  28,  1859,  moving  for  leave  to 

bring  in  the  Representation  of  the  People  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons, 

Disraeli  said,  **  I  believe  there  is  a  general  wish  among  all  men  of  light  and 

leadine  in  this  country  that  the  solution  of  this  long-controverted  question 

should  be  arrived  at"    A  third  repetition  of  this  alliterative  phrase  occurred 

March  10,  1880,  in  an  electioneering  address  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.     But  long  before  Disraeli,  Burke  had  said,  in 

his  "Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in  France"  (vol.  iii.  p.  331),  "The  men  of 

England, — the  men,  I  mean,  of  light  and  leading  in  England."    Cowper  has 

a  faintly  analogous  line : 

Lights  of  the  world,  and  stars  of  human  race. 

The  Frogresi  of  Error ^  I.  97  ; 

and  a  curious  verbal  likeness  is  found  in  an  old  ballad  which  describes  the 
vengeance  exacted  by  Crichton,  the  Lord  of  Sanquhar,  on  a  noted  free- 
booter, Johnstone  of  Annandale : 

And  when  they  came  to  the  Well  path  head. 
The  Crichtons  bade  them  **  Light  and  lead." 

But  this  only  means  that  the  followers  of  the  chief  were  to  "  dismount  and 
give  battle." 

laght,  Blasted  with  excess  o£  In  the  "  Progress  of  Poetry,"  Part  III., 
Sec.  2,  Gray  has  this  fine  allusion  to  Milton's  blindness  : 

He  passed  the  flaming  bounds  of  space  and  time  : 
The  living  throne,  the  sapphire  blaze. 
Where  angels  tremble  while  they  gaze. 
He  saw ;  but,  blasted  with  excess  of  light. 
Closed  his  eyes  in  endless  night. 
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Even  Dr.  Johnson,  no  admirer  of  Gray's,  condescends  to  acknowledge 
that  if  we  suppose  the  blindness  caused  by  study  in  the  formation  of  his 
poem,  this  account  is  poetically  true  and  happily  imagined.  It  is  no  detrac- 
tion from  Gray  that  he  was  remotely  indebted  for  his  daring  and  successful 
figure  to  Milton  himself,  who,  speaking  of  the  Deity,  says, — 

Dark  with  excessive  bright  thy  skirts  appear. 

Paradise  Lost^  Book  iii.,  1   380. 

This  line  is  frequently  misquoted  with  **  light"  for  "  bright," — a  substitution, 
however,  which  is  an  improvement.  Milton,  in  his  turn,  may  have  remembered 
that  passage  in  Longinus  where,  after  quoting  from  Demosthenes,  he  asks, 
**  In  what  has  the  orator  here  concealed  the  figure  ?  Plainly,  in  its  own  lustre." 
If  we  read  a  metaphorical  meaning  in  the  following  extract  from  Hermias, 
a  Galatian  writer  of  the  second  century,  it  closely  approximates  to  Gray*s  figure  : 

When  Homer  resolved  to  write  of  Achilles,  he  had  an  exceeding  desire  to  fill  his  mind  with 
a  just  idea  of  so  glorious  a  hero :  wherefore,  having  paid  all  due  honors  at  his  tomb,  he  en- 
treats that  he  may  obtain  a  sight  of  him.  The  hero  grants  his  poet's  petition,  and  rises  in  a 
glorious  suit  of  armor,  which  cast  so  insufierable  a  splendor  that  Homer  lost  his  eyes  while  he 
gazed  for  the  enlargement  of  his  notions. 

Pope  says  if  this  be  anything  more  than  mere  fable,  one  would  be  apt  to 
imagine  it  insinuated  his  contracting  a  blindness  by  too  intense  application 
while  he  wrote  the  Iliad, — which  is  exactly  analogous  to  Dr.  Johnson's  gloss 
on  Gray. 

Shelley  has  imitated  Gray  in  these  lines  from  "Julian  and  Maddalo :" 

The  sense  that  he  was  greater  than  his  kind 
Had  struck,  methinks,  his  eagle-spirit  blind, 
By  gazing  on  its  own  exceeding  light. 

laight-fingered,  a  euphemism  for  '*  thievish,"  applied  particularly  to  pick- 
pockets. 

Our  men  contented  themselves  with  looking  after  their  goods  (the  Tonquinese  being  very 
light-fingered)^  and  left  the  management  of  the  boats  entirely  to  the  boat's  crew. — Dampibr: 
Voyages f  II  ,\.  14. 

Light-fingered  Catch,  to  keep  his  hands  in  ure. 

Stole  anything,— of  this  you  may  be  sure, 

That  he  thinks  all  his  own  that  once  he  handles, — 

For  practice'  sake  did  steal  a  pound  of  candles ; 

Was  taken  in  the  act :— oh,  foolish  wight  I 

To  steal  such  things  as  needs  must  come  to  light  I 

A  ColUction  0/  Epigrams  (1737). 

Lightning,  Quick  aa,  an  obvious  metaphor  found  in  all  literatures.  A 
few  examples  must  suffice  : 

It  must  be  done  like  lightning. 

Ben  Jonson  :  Evtry  Man  in  his  Humor,  Act  ilL,  Sc.  3. 

But  Hudibras  gave  him  a  twitch 
As  quick  as  lightning  in  the  breech, 
Just  in  the  place  where  honor's  lodged. 
As  wise  philosophers  have  judged ; 
Because  a  kick  in  that  part  more 
Hurts  honor  than  deep  wounds  before. 

BirrLBR  :  Hudibras,  Part  II.,  Canto  ii.,  1.  X065. 

Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  ? 
Like  a  /ast-flittine  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightning,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
He  passes  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

WiLUAM  Knox  :  Mortality » 

Such  souls. 
Whose  sudden  visitations  daze  the  world. 
Vanish  like  lljg;htnins;,  but  they  leave  behmd 
A  voice  that  m  the  distance  far  away 
Wakens  the  slumbering  ages. 

Sir  Hbnkv  Taylok  :  Philip  Van  Arieveldt^  Act  I.,  Sc.  7. 
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Shakespeare  says  of  the  happiness  of  lovers  that  it  is 

Too  like  the  lightning,  which  does  cease  to  be 
Ere  one  can  say,  "  It  lightens," 

Romeo  and  Juliet  y  Act  ii.,  Sc.  a ; 


and  again, — 


Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream. 
Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  coliied  night. 
That  in  a  spleen  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth. 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say.  **  Behold !" 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up  : 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 

A  Midsummer  Night's  Dremm,  Act  i.,  Sc.  i. 

The  same  comparison  of  the  briefness  of  love  to  a  lightning-flash  was 
employed  nine  centuries  before  Shakespeare  by  the  Indian  poet  Bhavabhuti, 
in  the  drama  of  "  Mdlata  and  Madhava  :" 

Alas !  too  often  is  the  happiness 

That  kindred,  friends,  and  lovers  taste  as  brief 

As  lightning's  transient  glare. 

Lilli-Burl6ro  and  Bollen-a-la,  said  to  have  been  the  shibboleth  of  the 
Irish  Catholics  in  the  bloody  events  of  1641.  A  song  with  the  refrain  of 
**  Lilli-burlero,  bu11en-a-1a !"  was  written  by  Lord  Wharton,  which  may  be 
called  the  "Marseillaise"  of  the  English  Revolution  of  1688.  Burnet  says, 
'*  It  made  an  impression  on  the  [king*s]  army  that  cannot  be  imagined.  .  .  . 
The  whole  army,  and  at  last  the  people,  both  in  city  and  country,  were  sing- 
ing it  perpetually ;  .  .  .  never  had  so  slight  a  thing  so  great  an  effect."  It 
was  the  favorite  tune  of  "  Uncle  Toby"  in  "Tristram  Shandy."  The  words 
of  the  song  are  printed  in  Percy's  "  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry," 
Series  ii..  Book  iii. 

Lily,  Consider  the.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  Christ  enjoins  his 
disciples  to  take  no  thought  of  the  morrow  : 

Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air :  for  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  bams ; 
yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.    Are  ye  not  much  better  than  they  ? — Matthrw  vi.  26. 

And  why  take  ye  thousht  for  raiment  ?  Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field,  how  they  grow ; 
they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin  :  and  yet  I  say  to  you.  That  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory 
was  not  arrayed  as  one  of  these.  Whereu>re,  if  God  so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  which  to- 
day is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,  shall  he  not  much  more  clothe  you,  O  ye  of 
little  faith  ^—Ibid.^  38-30. 

The  above  passages  bear  a  notable  similarity  to  one  of  the  apothegms  of 
the  Indian  poet  Bhartrihari : 

He  by  whose  hands  the  swans  are  painted  white,  and  parrots  green,  and  peacocks  many- 
hued,  will  make  provision  for  thy  maintenance. 

Bhartrihari  is  held  to  have  been  a  brother  of  King  Vikram&ditya,  who 
flourished  half  a  century  before  Christ. 
Burns  paraphrases  the  Scripture  texts  : 

That  he  who  stills  the  raven's  clamorous  nest. 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  in  flowery  pride. 
Would,  in  the  way  his  wisdom  sees  the  best. 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide. 

Iiime-juicers,  an  epithet  of  contempt  for  the  English  commercial  marine, 
current  among  Yankee  skippers  ;  derived  from  the  regulation  requiring  Eng- 
lish merchant-vessels  to  carry  among  their  stores  a  supply  of  lime-juice  as  a 
preventive  against  scurvy. 

Uncoln  Brotherhood,  political  associations  of  negroes  in  the  South, 
after  the  close  of  the  civil  war,  to  protect  their  rights  of  suffrage. 
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This  is  probably  a  re  mini  sec  nee  of  ihe  rebuke  whicb  Maggie  makes  lo 
Oldbuck  of  Monkbarns  in  Scott's  "Anliquary"  (ch.  xi.) :  "It's  no  fish  ye're 
buying,  it's  men's  lives." 

Unea  axa  fallau  tmto  me  in  pleaaant  place*,  The  The  quolaiion  is 
from  Psalm  xvi.  &  "  Ucies"  was  formerly  synoiiymoua  wilh  "  lol ;  a  survival 
of  the  word  in  this  sense  is  found  in  the  »lang  phrase  "  hard  lines.''  The 
passage  from  the  Psalm  above  given  in  the  Prayer- Hi>ok  version  (where  it  i* 
verse)  is  rendered  thus  :  "The  lot  has  fallen  unto  me  in  a  fair  ground." 

LlOQ-Himter,  nta.  Among  the  penalties  of  fame  there  are  none  more 
terrible  than  the  persecutions  of  the  lion-hunter.  He  is  indefatigable  and 
ubiquitous  j  bis  nets  and  snares  are  spread  in  the  most  unsuspected  places  ; 
he  dogs  the  footsteps  of  the  lion,  pursues  him  into  Ihe  sacred  recesses  of  his 
home,  and  drags  him  out  into  the  glare  of  publicity.  Or  he  assails  him 
through  the  mails,  seeking  advice,  encouragement,  assistance,  an  autograph. 
He  cannot  and  will  not  be  put  oft 

Nor  is  he  a  recent  development  As  far  back  as  the  eighteenth  century 
Schiller  complained  that  it  was  quite  a  peculiar  case  to  have  a  literary  name. 
"The  ic-H  men  of  worth  and  consideration  who  offer  you  their  intimacy  on 
that  score  and  whose  regard  is  really  worth  coveting  are  too  disagreeably 
counter-weighted  by  the  baleful  swarm  of  creatures  who  keep  humming  around 
you  like  so  many  swarms  uf  flesh-flies,  gape  at  you  as  if  you  were  a  monster, 
and  condescend,  moreover,  on  the  strength  of  one  or  two  blotted  sheets,  to 
present  themselves  as  colleagues." 

The  great  Goethe  had  a  serene  and  splendid  way  of  dealing  with  these 
bores,  An  admirer  once  broke  into  his  bedroom  at  an  inn.  Goethe  was  un- 
dressing. But  the  worshipper,  nothing  daunted,  fell  at  the  feet  of  his  idol, 
and  poured  out  his  ecstatic  admiration.  Goethe  calmly  put  out  the  light 
and  jumped  into  bed. 


bores  who  overran  Abbotsford,  pestered  him  with  inquiries  as  to  why  he  did 
not  call  his  place  Tollyveolan  or  Tillytudlen,  questioned  him  about  his  own 
age  and  that  of  his  wife,  jotted  down  memoranda  of  other  domestic  details  in 
their  note-tiooks,  and  shouted  out  "  Prodigious,"  in  facetious  imitation  of 
Dominie  Sampson,  at  whatever  was  shown  them.  He  was  scrupulously  care- 
ful, also,  lo  answer  all  letters  addressed  to  him.  In  those  days  of  high  post- 
age this  was  a  lax  nm  only  on  his  lime  and  his  temper,  but  on  his  purse  as 
well.  He  spent  as  much  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  in  postage. 
Once  a  mighty  package  came  from  the  United  Slates.  Five  pounds  were  due 
on  iL  When  opened  it  was  found  to  contain  a  manuscript  called  "The  Cher- 
okee Lovers,"  a  drama  written  by  a  New  York  lady,  who  begged  Srott  lo 
read  and  correct  it,  wiiie  a  prologue  and  an  epilogue,  and  secure  a  manager 
and  a  publisher.  A  fortnight  later  another  package  of  similar  size,  charged 
wilh  a  similar  postage,  was  placed  in  Scott's  hands.  When  opened,  out 
popped  another  copy  of  "The  Cherokee  Lovers,"  with  a  note  from  Ihe  au- 
thoress explaining  that,  as  Ihe  mails  were  uncertain,  she  had  deemed  it  pru- 
dent to  forward  a  duplicate. 
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In  our  own  daya  Dr.  Holmes  is  one  of  Ihe  grealcsl  suflerers.      Here   is  1 

really  p'lhelic  passage  fiom  his  volume  "Over  the  Tea-Cups:" 

"FoT  Ihe  lisl  thiity  years  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  a  volume 
of  poems,  or  a  poem,  printed  or  manuscript, — I  will  not  sajr  daily,  though  I 
Bometimes  receive  more  than  one  in  a  day, — but  at  very  short  intervals.  I  have 
been  consulted  by  hundreds  of  writers  of  verae  as  to  the  merit  of  their  per- 
formances, and  have  often  advised  the  writers  to  the  best  of  my  ability.  Of 
late,  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  attempt  to  read  critically  all  the  iilerary 
productions,  in  verse  and  in  prose,  which  have  heaped  themselves  on  every 
exposed  surface  of  my  library  like  snow-drifis  along  the  7  ail  road- tracks, — 
blocking  my  literary  pathway,  so  thai  I  can  hardly  find  my  daily  papers." 

You  see  he  does  not  complain,  he  only  laughs  good-naturedly.  But  it  is 
bard  for  an  outsider  to  consider  calmly  such  a  selliah  and  impudent  tax  upon 
the  time  and  strength  of  a  gentleman  so  busy,  so  weary,  so  old,  and,  above 
all,  so  kindly.  Lawyers,  doctors,  and  men  of  business  are  not  expected  to 
give  professional  advice  njthout  a  full  equivalent  for  Ihe  service  r  why  should 
a  literary  man  have  to  give  time,  counsel,  and  criticism,  gratis,  (u  every 
Stranger  who  may  apply  for  it? 

There  U  no  prominent  man  of  letters  in  this  country  or  in  England  who  has 
not  had  a  similar  experience.  No  circumstance  of  age,  illness,  poverty,  or 
exhausting  labor  serves  to  protect  him  from  these  unconscionable  demands. 
Walt  Whitman  himself,  in  his  feeble  old  age,  was  a  conspicuous  victim. 
There  is  something  pathetic,  and  hun 
who  called  and  offered  ti 


Carlyle  was  almost  driven  frantic  by  Ihe  callers  who  came  to  gratify  their 
'       ~  ' '  J  it  is  to  be  feared  that  too  many  01  them  were 

t  he  characteriied  the  entire  nation  as  "  forty 


millions  of  bores," 

In  one  of  her  letters,  Mrs.  Carlyle  gives  an  interesting  account  of  an  Ameri- 
can visitor : 

"Oh,  such  a  precious  specimen  of  the  regular  Yankee  I  have  never  seen 
since !  Coming  in  from  a  drive  one  afternoon,  I  was  informed  by  Helen,  with 
a  certain  agitation,  that  there  was  a  strange  gentleman  in  the  library. 

"  *  He  said  he  had  come  a  long  way.  and  would  watt  for  the  master  coming 
home  to  dinner ;  and  I  have  been,'  said  she. '  in  a  perfect  fidget  all  this  while, 
(or  I  remembered  after  he  was  in  that  you  had  left  your  watch  on  the  table.' 

"  I  proceeded  to  the  library  to  inspect  this  unauthorized  settler  with  my 
own  eyes.  A  tall,  loan,  red -herring-looking  man  rose  from  Carlyle's  writing- 
table,  at  which  he  was  silling  writing,  with  Carlyle's  manuscripts  and  private 


letters  lying  alt  about,  and,  running  his  eyes  o' 
" '  Oh  I  you  are  Mrs.  Carlyle,  are  you  ?' 


"  An  inclination  of  the   head,  intended    to   be  hauteur  itself,  was  all  the 

"'Do  you  keep  your  health  pretty  well,  Mrs.  Carlyle?'  said  the  wretch, 
nothing  daunted,  that  being  always  your  regular  Yankee's  second  word. 

"Another  inclination  of  Ihe  head  even  slighter  than  the  lirsl. 

"  >  I  have  come  a  great  way  out  of  my  road,'  said  he,  '  In  congratulate  Mr. 
'  Carlyle  on  his  increasing  reputation  ;  and,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  have  my  walk 
for  nothing,  I  am  writing  till  he  comes  in.  Bui  in  case  he  should  not  come 
in  rime  for  me,  I  am  iust  writing  him  a  letter  here,  at  his  own  table,  as  you 
see,  Mrs.  Carlyle.' 

"  Having  reseated  himself  without  invitation  of  mine,  I  turned  on  my  heel 
and  quitted  the  room,  determined  not  to  sit  down  in  It  while  the  Yankee 
■tayed.    Bui  about  half  an  hour  after  came  Darwin  and  Mr.  Wedgwood  ;  an4 
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library,  where,  on  id,  .  . 

chiir,  very  actively  doingi  as  it  were,  the  honors  o(  Ihc  house  lo  them  ;  and 
there  he  sat  upwards  of  an  hour,  not  one  of  us  addressing  a  word  to  him.  but 
he  not  the  less  thrusting  his  word  into  all  that  we  said.  Finding  that  I  would 
make  absolutely  no  answer  to  his  remarks,  he  poured  in  upon  me  a  broadside 
of  positive  questions. 

"  '  Does  Mr.  Carlyle  enjoy  good  health,  Mrs.  Carlyle  T 

" '  No.' 

■"  Oh  I  be  doesn't  1     What  does  he  complain  of,  Mrs.  Carlyle  r 

"■Of  everything.' 

"  *  Perhaps  he  studies  too  hard.     Does  he  study  too  hard,  Mrs.  Cartyte  f 

•"Who  knows?' 

" '  How  many  hours  a  day  does  he  Study,  Mrs.  Carlyle  f 

" '  My  husband  does  not  study  by  the  clock.' 

•■  And  so  on. 

"  At  last  the  gentleman,  having  informed  himself  as  to  all  possible  and 

Erobable  omnibuses,  reluctantly  took  his  leave,  without  an  opportunity  of 
ailing  the  beat,  who  would  certainly  have  left  the  marks  of  the  teeth  on  him." 

Not  all  Carlyle's  visitors,  however,  were  Americans.  George  Gilfillan,  the 
once  famous  preacher,  lecturer,  and  critic  of  the  Spasmodic  School,  once 
called  upon  the  sage  at  Chelsea.  Carlyle  himself  opened  the  door.  He  was 
in  even  grimmer  humor  than  usual.     "  who  are  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  am  George  Gillillan,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  I  have  been  giving  lectures 
on  your  books  throughout  the  country," 

"Vou  have,  have, you  ?  Damn  your  impudence  I  Good-morning."  And 
the  door  was  shut  in  his  face, 

Emerson  too,  in  his  quiet  home  at  Concord,  was  besieged  by  visitora  of  all 
aorts.  "  Kis  mind,"  says  Hawthorne,  "acted  upon  other  minds  of  a  certain 
constitution  with  wonderful  magnetism,  and  drew  many  men  u;ion  long  pil- 
grimages to  speak  with  him  face  to  face."  Some  were  visionaries  and  theo- 
rists, others  were  mere  curiosity-seekers.  They  pestered  him  even  in  his 
declining  years,  when  mind  and  memory  had  failed  him.  One  morning  his 
daughter  found  him  entertaining  a  strange  Boston  woman  in  his  library. 

"Ellen,"  said  (he  sage,  looking  up  with  an  expression  of  hopeless  bewilder- 
ment. "  I  wish  you  would  attend  to  this  lady :  she  wants  some  of  my  clothes." 

And  then  the  visitor  volubly  explained  she  was  making  a  "poets'  rug"  on 
the  principle  of  a  crazy. quilt!  Mr.  Longfellow  had  already  given  her  an  old 
■hirL  She  wanted  a  pair  of  Emerson's  casl-olf  pantaloons.  She  called  them 
pants,  by  the  way. 

Tennyson,  who  has  always  an  acute  horror  of  being  lioniied,  for  many  years 
has  intrenched  himself  in  his  house  aa  his  castle,  denying  himself  to  strange 
visitors.  He  has  been  obliged  to  build  a  high  wall  around  his  grounds,  with 
locked  gates.  But  these  very  metliods  have  whetted  public  curiosity  to  in- 
tensity.  Not  iiii frequently  when  he  walks  out  he  finds  a  row  of  heads  all 
around  the  wall.  They  stare,  they  make  audible  comments  about  him.  The 
land  around  is  trampled,  the  grass  is  killed  by  the  waiting  crowd.  They 
bring  (heir  lunches  with  them,  and  leave  relics  behind  In  the  shape  of  dinner- 
papers,  crusts,  and  empty  bottles. 

Professor  Jowett  has  souglil  equal  seclusion,  with  even  less  success.  He 
U  one  of  the  lions  of  Oxford.  That  town  is  subjected  to  constant  inroads  of 
tourists,  all  of  whom  crave  a  sight  of  the  famous  professor.  It  so  happened, 
while  he  was  engaged  on  his  translation  of  Plato,  tiiat  a  guide  discovered  the 
professor's  study. window  looked  into  the  broad  street.  Coming  with  his 
menagerie  under  this  window,  the  guide  would  begin:  "This,  ladies   and 
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gentlemen,  is  Balliol  College,  one  of  the  very  boldest  in  the  huniversity,  and 
ramotis  for  the  herudition  ofits  scholars.  The  'ead  of  Balliol  College  is  called 
the  Master.  The  present  Master  of  Balliol  is  the  celebrated  Professor  Benjamin 
Jowett,  Regius  Professor  of  Greek.  Those  are  Professor  Towett's  study- 
windows^  and  there'*  (here  the  ruffian  would  stoop  down,  take  up  a  handful 
of  gravel  and  throw  it  against  the  panes,  bringing  poor  Jowett,  livid  with  fury, 
to  the  window),  "  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  Professor  Benjamin  Jowett  himself:*' 

In  one  of  his  **  Roundabout  Papers'*  Thackeray  makes  a  humorous  protest 
against  the  social  miseries  that  are  entailed  upon  famous  men.  He  complains 
that  he  does  his  comic  business  with  the  greatest  pains,  seriousness,  and 
trouble.  It  is  his  profession.  Why  cannot  he  leave  that  profession  behind 
him  when  he  goes  out  into  society  ?  *'  If  you  ask  Mr.  Blondin  to  tea,**  he 
says,  *'  you  don't  have  a  rope  stretched  from  your  garret-window  to  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  square  and  request  Monsieur  to  take  his  tea  out  on  the  centre 
of  the  rope.** 

Perhaps  lions  should  take  some  concerted  action  to  do  no  roaring  in  private 
life.  Indeed,  by  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  many  of  them  are  unable  to  roar 
except  in  print  Like  his  African  brethren,  your  literary  lion  is  a  very  tame 
animal  outside  of  his  native  Jungle. 

There  is  a  familiar  story  of  Francis  Jeflfrey's  first  meeting  with  Talleyrand. 
By  his  own  request  he  had  been  seated  next  to  the  famous  statesman  at 
dinner.  It  was  a  proud  moment,  and  one  from  which  he  had  hoped  to  carry 
away  imperishable  memories.  The  only  remark  that  Talleyrand  made  was, 
**A  propas  of  your  cock-a-leekie  soup,  M.  Jeffrey,  do  you  tate  it  with  prunes 
or  without  ?** 

Recently  a  London  lady  was  taken  down  to  dinner  by  a  famous  actor.  She 
was  in  ecstasies.  '*  I  have  met  him  at  last,**  she  thought ;  **  he  is  the  funniest 
actor  in  London,  and  he  is  going  to  talk  to  me  for  at  least  an  hour  and  a  halfl 
How  lucky  I  am  !'*  But  the  soup  was  disposed  of,  and  then  the  fish  and  the 
entries^  and  still  the  funniest  man  in  London  had  not  uttered  a  word.  Sud- 
denly his  eyes  fell  on  his  wife,  who  sat  opposite.  Then  he  turned  to  his  com- 
panion. "  It  has  been  a  long  time  coming,**  she  thought,  "  but  it  has  come,*' 
and  she  prepared  to  receive  the  joke. 

'*  Do  you  see  that  dress  on  my  wife  ?**  asked  the  comedian. 

"  Yes.'* 

"  Well,  it  cost  nine  pounds.**    And  not  another  syllable  did  he  utter. 

Another  lady  who  was  taken  down  by  Tennyson  suffered  an  equal  disap- 
pointment, after  equal  preliminary  expectation.  The  only  utterance  which 
the  Laureate  let  fall  was  the  unpoetical  remark,  "  I  like  my  mutton  cut  in 
chunks.*' 

Dr.  Buckley  tells  a  story  of  how  years  ago  he  followed  Tennyson,  who  was 
with  his  wife  and  family,  tnrough  the  South  Kensington  Museum  for  two  hours 
and  a  half,  hoping  to  hear  him  speak.  At  last  he  made  signs  as  if  he  were 
about  to  do  sa  Hoping  to  hear  some  notable  criticism,  the  doctor  listened 
intently,  and  this  is  what  he  heard : 

"  You  take  care  of  the  children,  while  I  go  and  get  some  beer." 

A  young  woman  in  Cambridge  one  day  saw  Longfellow  and  Lowell  strolling 
a  little  ahead  of  her.  She  had  often  wished  to  know  what  poets  talked  about 
when  they  were  together,  so  she  quickened  her  pace.  Just  before  she  over- 
took them  a  little  child  came  along.  That  seemed  to  give  Lowell  an  idea. 
The  young  woman  pricked  up  her  ears. 

'*  What  are  little  girls  made  of?"  said  Lowell  to  Longfellow. 

The  reply  was  equally  brilliant : 

"  Sugar  and  spice  and  all  that's  nice ; 
That  is  what  little  girls  are  made  of." 

99  54* 
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It  is  a  curious,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  lion  a  mil]'  distreasinK 
feature  of  the  lion-hunter's  character  that  he  cares  very  little  for  the  work  of 
his  professed  idol.  The  author  of  a  gushing  aeries  of  letters  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  which  have  recently  made  iheir  appearance  had  never  heard  o( 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  actor  finds  that  his  admirers  have  never  seen 
him  on  the  stage,  the  author  that  they  have  never  read  his  works.  A  rich 
German  recently  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  a  famous  poet.  After  dinner  the 
guests  begged  the  poet  to  read  some  of  his  verses.  He  agreed,  after  much 
apologetic  modesty.  But  the  host  was  now  at>served  la  show  great  uneasi- 
ness.    When  a  copy  of  Herr  M 's  poems  were  called   for  he  was  obliged 

to  confess  that  he  had  not  one  in  his  house.  There  was  great  consternation 
and  much  suppressed  laughter.  But  the  host  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He 
sent  out  and  got  a  copy,  not  at  the  bookseller's,  however,  but  at  a  circulating 

Lion  Beimotl,  a  sermon  [H-cached  annually  on  October  i6,  at  St.  Cathe- 
rine Cree  Church  in  London,  commemorative  of  the  escape  of  Sir  John 
Gayer,  Lord  Mayor  of  London.  t646-47,  from  a  lion  in  the  deserts  of  Arabia. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  his  will,  dated  December  19,  16481 
leaving  a  bequest  of  two  hundred  pounds  to  the  church. 

In  perpccualiau  of  an  tncicnl  ciulom  annually  ctlebnled  ■!  Si  Caili<rine  Cih  Chiuth, 
in  Leadrnhall  Str«l,  the  Ker.  W.  M.  Whiitcirorc.  D.D.,  Rctor.on  Saiurdiy  pRacl»d  wbu 

laci  thai  about  two  huodred  va^ihyjtwn  igo  vpon  that  very  day  Sir  John  (^yar,  a  dtliea 
of  Lundon  wlio  nfieiwarda  became  Lofd  Mayor,  waa  In  like  dcscris  of  Arabia  upon  bnaiiiqa 
which  mjuiTed  hii  own  penonal  allention.  By  fame  meant  he  liecame  dJetacbcd  from  the 
caravan,  and  while  quite  alone  and  nnarmed  he  wa«  much  alanpcd  ai  tcdnaalion  approach- 
inf  htm.  Scarcely  knowing  what  10  do,  tie  ftii  upon  hb  kneei  atid  aiked  ibe  Lord  lo  delirer 
him  from  hit  penV'Ui  poiluoD.  The  lion  looked  at  tiiin  savagely,  but  upon  KeiniE  him  ia 
ibil  position^  aTlFr  a  few  mameDIB,  walked  away  in  an  oppoiite  direelian.  The  mcrchai:!  on 
riling  from  his  Vnttt  mude  a  soleinii  vow  ihal  upon  hit  aafe  return  home  he  would  commemo- 
laie  ihii  provldeinial  deliverance  by  lome  benevolent  act.  Upon  reaching  Engbnd  he  ac- 
cordingly left  a  turn  of  money  lo  provide  for  ihii  lermon  every  yeai,  in  addiiian  to  a  bequeu 
10  ihe  paririi  chii.ch  of  lii>  native  lown,— Plymouih.  Tlie  rectal  lurlher  mentioned  that  Sir 
John  Gayer,  in  conwquence  of  hi.  loyal  allachmeni  10  King  Charlea  I.,  wu  ordered  by 
tromweir.  Parliament  to  pay  a  fine  of  £j«>.  a  oniidcraMe  >um  at  lhal  lime,  and  that  in 
defjuli  of  payment  he  wa>  caoiniiied  ID  iHe  Tower  In  the  Briibh  Muieum  might  he  ■eeii 
a  copy  or  liis  petition  to  Pariiament  aaking  not  lor  mercy,  Inii  lor  juttlce.  He  uiiinalely 
oblained  hil  freedom,  and  soon  afietwardt  died.  Coniideratile  inleient  wai  displayed  in  the 
service,  and  it  waa  undersiood  that  some  dcKendanu  of  5b-  John  Gayer  were  amonc  the 

Lion's  provider,  a  humble  friend  who  plays  into  the  hands  of  an  im- 
portant personage  10  show  him  to  best  advantage,  a  foil  or  bult  for  another's 
wit,  and  who  feeds  on  the  leavings.  The  simile  ia  drawn  from  the  jackal, 
who  is  supposed  to  serve  the  lion  much  the  same  as  the  dog  serves  the 
spuitman,  and  who  yells  lo  advertise  his  lord  that  prey  ia  close  at  hand. 

Liona,  SsAing  tlie.  Formerly  there  was  a  menagerie  in  Ihe  Tower  of 
London  in  which  lions  were  kept ;  it  was  discontinued  about  1815.  During 
these  earlier  times  of  comparative  simplicity,  when  a  stranger  visited  the  city 
for  the  first  time  he  would  of  course  be  taken  to  see  the  lions,  and  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  country  it  was  usual  to  ask  him  whether  he  had  seen  the  lions. 
This  is  Ihe  origin  of  the  phrase.  The  transition  from  real  lions  to  figurative 
ones — i.i.,  all  remarkable  sights  or  personages — was  easy,  and  the  term  is  still 
used  in  this  sense.  Now,  however,  the  lions  are  more  frequently  understood 
to  be  the  people  who  are  supposed  to  add  lustre  and  interest  by  their  presence 
at  a  social  gathering,  from  their  position  or  accomplishments. 

In  America  the  phrase  is  "to  see  the  elephant,"  with  a  humorous  allosion  to 
the  sometimes  sad  experience  of  sight -seeing  country-cousins  with  all  manner 
of  sharpers  who  lie  in  wait  for  them  in  the  large  cities. 
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laion's  share, — 1>.,  all  or  nearly  all ;  derived  from  i^op*s  fable  of  the 
fion,  who,  when  the  spoil  of  a  joint  hunt  of  a  number  of  beasts  was  being 
divided,  claimed  one  quarter  in  right  of  his  prerogative,  one  for  his  superior 
courage,  one  for  his  dam  and  cub»,  *'  and  as  for  the  fourth,  let  who  will  dare 
dispute  it  with  me." 

Lipograms  (Gr.  AfXTrc),  "I  leave"),  a  form  of  literarv  trifling  in  which 
the  author  carefully  excluded  from  his  composition  some  letter  or  letters  of 
the  alphabet  A  good  story  is  told  of  Jami,  the  Persian  critic,  which  seems 
applicable  to  all  these  useless  tours  de  force,  A  certain  poet  had  read  him  a 
copy  of  verses,  but  Jami  seemed  unmoved.  **  You  will  at  least  allow  it  to  be 
curious,"  said  the  author,  slightly  nettled,  "  for  you  will  observe  that  the  letter 
A  does  not  occur  in  it  from  beginning  to  end."  To  which  Jami  replied,  "  It 
would  have  been  a  great  improvement  had  you  left  out  also  all  the  other 
letters." 

The  most  gigantic  lipograms  on  record  are  two  Greek  poems  produced  by 
a  certain  Tryphiodorus  in  those  early  centuries  of  our  era  during  which  the 
world,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  blue  mould 
for  want  of  work, — the  one  a  kind  of  Iliad  in  twenty-four  books,  each  ex- 
cluding absolutely  the  letter  of  the  alphabet  marking  it^  own  number ;  the 
other  an  Odyssey  composed  on  the  same  principles. 

"  It  must  nave  been  very  pleasant,"  says  Addison,  in  his  '*  Spectator,"  No. 
59,  "  to  have  seen  this  poet  avoiding  the  reprobate  letter  as  much  as  another 
would  a  false  quantity,  and  making  his  escape  from  it,  through  the  different 
Greek  dialects,  when  he  was  presented  with  it  in  any  particular  syllable  ;  for 
the  most  apt  and  elegant  word  in  the  whole  language  was  rejected,  like  a 
diamond  with  a  flaw  in  it,  if  it  appeared  blemished  with  the  wrong  letter." 

Nevertheless,  Tryphiodorus  mieht  have  claimed  that  he  was  kept  in  coun- 
tenance by  no  meaner  precedent  than  that  of  Pindar,  who,  according  to  Athe- 
naeus,  wrote  an  ode  from  which  the  letter  Sigma  was  carefully  excluded.  And 
in  the  Middle  Ages  he  found  numerous  imitators.  There  was  Gordianus  Ful- 
gentius,  who  congratulated  himself  on  the  fact  that  he  had  produced  a 
wonderful  work, — "  De  iCtate  Mundi  et  Hominis," — and  so  it  was,  for  in  the 
chapter  on  Adam  he  excluded  the  letter  A ;  from  that  on  Abel,  the  letter  B ; 
from  that  on  Cain,  the  letter  C,  and  so  on  through  twenty-three  chapters. 
There  was  Gregorio  Leti,  who  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Humorists  at 
Rome  a  discourse  entitled  "  The  Exiled  R,"  because  the  letter  R  was  omitted 
throughout  There  was  Lope  de  Vega,  among  whose  voluminous  works  are 
five  novels  each  of  which  avoids  some  particular  vowel.  And  to  come  down 
to  more  recent  times,  there  is  the  famous  '*  Pi^ce  sans  A,"  written  in  1816  by 
one  Ronden,  which  was  acted  at  the  Th^&tre  des  Vari^tes,  Paris.  The  public 
thronged  to  see  this  tour  deforce.  The  curtain  rose.  Duval  entered  from  one 
wing,  Mengozzi  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  stage.  The  first  words  the  latter 
uttered  were, — 

Ah,  monsieur  I  vous  voilA. 

The  whole  audience  roared  with  laughter  at  this  curious  beginning  of  a 
piece  without  A.  The  laugh  gave  the  prompter  time  to  set  the  actor  right. 
He  corrected  himself  with, — 

Eh,  monsieur !  vous  void. 

So  goes  the  story.  To  which  there  is  only  one  objection, — namely,  that 
nothing  like  the  sentence  quoted  is  to  be  found  in  the  published  piece.  To 
be  sure,  it  contains  others  very  like  it  The  author  may  have  made  an  altera- 
tion in  proof.  He  confesses,  by  the  way,  in  his  preface,  that  the  performance 
was  not  suffered  to  proceed  to  the  end. 

From  all  and  various  these  portentous  literary  trifles  we  only  pray  to  be 
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delivered.  Our  citations  shall  be  taken  from  the  fueitive  pieces,  which,  though 
easier  to  make,  are  easier  to  read.  To  appreciate  them  at  their  full  vsUue  it  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  the  following  table  of  the  relative  proportions  in  which 
the  various  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  used : 


A  85 

E  120 

I  80 

M  30 

N  80 

Q  5 

U  34 

Y  20 

B  16 

F  25 

J  4 

K  62 

V  12 

Z  2 

C  30 

G  17 

K  8 

0  80 

S  80 

W20 

D44 

H  64 

L  40 

P  17 

T  90 

X  4 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  letter  £  must  be  the  most  nearly  indispensable 
letter  in  the  alphabet.  That  it  is  not  absolutely  indispensable  is  shown  by  the 
following,  written,  as  the  author  says,  with  ease  without  e's : 

The  Fate  of  Nassan. 

Bold  Nassan  quits  his  caravan, 
A  hazy  mountain-grot  to  scan. 
Climbs  jafl^  rocks  to  spy  his  way. 
Doth  tax  nu  sight,  but  tar  doth  stray. 

Not  work  of  man,  nor  sport  of  child. 
Finds  Nassan  in  that  mazy  wild ; 
Lax  grow  his  joints,  limbs  toil  in  vain, — 
Poor  wight  1  why  didst  thou  quit  that  plain? 

Vainly  for  succor  Nassan  calls. 
Know,  Zillah,  that  thy  Nassan  falls ; 
But  prowling  wolf  and  fox  may  joy 
To  quarry  on  thy  Arab  boy. 

Here  is  another.  But  this  example  not  merely  excludes  the  letter  £.  It 
has  a  further  and  singular  merit  Each  stanza  contains  every  letter  of  the 
alphabet  except  £ : 

A  jovial  swain  should  not  complain 

Of  any  buxom  fikir. 
Who  mocks  his  pain  and  thinks  It  gain 

To  quiz  his  awkward  air. 

Quixotic  boys  who  look  for  joys 

Quixotic  hazards  ran ; 
A  lass  annoys  with  trivial  toys, 

Opposing  man  for  fun. 

A  jovial  swain  may  rack  hb  bnin. 

And  tax  his  fancy's  might ; 
To  quiz  is  vain,  for  'tb  most  plain 

That  what  I  say  is  rig^t. 

The  following  verses  contain  every  letter  except  S  : 

Come,  Love,  Come. 

Oh  !  come  to-night ;  for  naught  can  charm 

The  weary  time  when  thou'rt  away. 
Oh  I  come ;  the  gentle  moon  hath  thrown 

O'er  bower  and  hall  her  quivering  ray. 
The  heather-bell  hath  mildly  flune 

From  off  her  fairy  leaf  the  bright 
And  diamond  dew-drop  that  had  hung 

Upon  that  leaf— a  eem  of  light. 

Tnen  come,  love,  come. 

To-night  the  liquid  wave  hath  not- 
Illumined  by  the  moonlit  beam 

Pla^ng  upon  the  lake  beneath. 
Like  frolic  in  an  autumn  dream — 

The  liauid  wave  hath  not,  to-night. 
In  all  her  moonlit  pride,  a  fair 

Gift  like  to  them  that  on  thy  lip 

Do  breathe,  and  laugh,  and  home  it  there. 
Then  come,  love,  come 
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To-night  I  to-night !  mv  gentle  one. 

The  flower-bearing  Amra  tree 
Doth  long,  with  fragrant  moan,  to  meet 

The  love-lip  of  the  honey-bee. 
But  not  the  Amra  tree  can  long 

To  greet  the  bee,  at  evening  light. 
With  naif  the  deep,  fond  love  I  long 

To  meet  my  Nama  here  to-night. 

Then  come,  love,  come. 

A  prose  example  is  furnished  by  Lord  Holland.  He  was  led  to  essay  it  in 
1824  by  reading  in  D'Israeli's  "  Curtosities"  an  account  of  Lope  de  Vega*s 
no-vowel  novels.  It  is  a  still  more  difficult  feat  than  any  yet  recorded,  as  all 
the  vowels  save  £  are  excluded. 

EvE*s  Legend. 

Men  were  never  perfect ;  yet  the  three  brethren  Veres  were  ever  esteemed,  respected, 
revered,  even  when  the  rest,  whether  the  select  few,  whether  the  mere  herd,  were  left 
neglected. 

The  eldest's  vessels  seek  the  deep,  stem  the  element,  get  pence ;  the  keen  Peter,  when  free, 
wedded  Hester  Green, — the  slender,  stem,  severe,  erect  Hester  Green.  The  next,  clever  Ned, 
!ess  dependent,  wedded  sweet  Ellen  Heber.  Stephen,  ere  he  met  the  gentle  Eve,  never  felt  ten- 
derness; he  kept  kennels,  bred  steeds,  rested  where  the  deer  fed,  went  where  green  trees, 
where  6«sh  breezes  greeted  sleep.  There  he  met  the  meek,  the  eentle  Eve;  she  tended  her 
sheep,  she  ever  neglected  self;  she  never  heeded  pelf,  yet  she  heeded  the  shepherds  even  less. 
Nevertheless,  her  cheek  reddened  when  she  met  Stephen  ;  yet  decent  reserve,  meek  respect, 
tempered  her  speech,  even  when  lAit  showed  tenderness.  Stephen  felt  the  sweet  effect :  he 
felt  he  erred  when  he  fled  the  sex,  yet  felt  he  defenceless  when  Eve  seemed  tender.  She,  he 
reflects,  never  deserved  neglect ;  she  never  vented  spleen ;  he  esteems  her  gentleness,  her 
endless  deserts ;  he  reverences  her  steps ;  he  greets  her : 

"  Tell  me  whence  these  meek,  these  gentle  sheep, — whence  the  yet  meeker,  the  gentler 
shepherdess?" 

"  Well  bred,  we  were  eke  better  fed,  ere  we  went  where  reckless  men  seek  fleeces.  There 
we  were  fleeced.  Need  then  rendered  me  shepherdess,  need  renders  me  sempstress.  See  me 
tend  the  sheep,  see  me  sew  the  wretched  shreds.  Eve's  need  preserves  the  steers,  preserves 
the  sheep ;  Eve's  needle  mends  her  dresses,  hems  her  sheets ;  Eve  feeds  the  geese ;  Eve  pre- 
serves the  cheese." 

Her  speech  melted  Stephen,  yet  he  nevertheless  esteems,  reveres  her.  He  bent  the  knee 
where  her  feet  pressed  the  green  ;  he  blessed,  he  begged,  he  pressed  her. 

"  Sweet,  sweet  Eve,  let  me  wed  thee ;  be  led  where  Hester  Green,  where  Ellen  Heber, 
where  the  brethren  Vere  dwell.  Free  cheer  greets  thee  there  ;  Ellen's  glees  sweeten  the  re- 
freshment ;  there  severer  Hester's  decent  reserve  checks  heedless  jests.  Be  led  there,  sweet 
Eve  I" 

"  Never !  we  well  remember  the  Seer.  We  went  where  he  dwells — we  entered  the  cell — 
we  b^sed  the  decree, — 

Where,  whenever,  when,  'twere  well 
Eve  be  wedded?    Eld  Seer,  tell. 

He  rendered  the  decree ;  see  here  the  sentence  decreed  I"    Then  she  presented  Stephen  the 
Seer's  decree.    The  verses  were  these : 

Ere  tfu  green  reed  be  red. 
Sweet  Eve,  be  never  wed; 
Ere  be  green  ike  red  cheek. 
Never  wed  thee.  Eve  meek. 

The  terms  perplexed  Stephen,  yet  he  jeered  the  terms  ;  he  resented  the  senseless  credence . 
"  Seers  never  err."  Then  he  repented,  knelt,  wheedled,  wept.  Eve  sees  Stephen  kneel ; 
she  relents,  yet  frets  when  she  remembers  the  Seer's  decree.  Her  dress  redeems  her.  I'hese 
were  the  events : 

Her  well-kempt  tresses  fell ;  sedges,  reeds,  bedecked  them.  The  reeds  fell,  the  edges  met 
her  cheeks ;  her  cheeks  bled.  She  presses  the  green  sedge  where  her  cheek  bleeds.  Red 
then  bedewed  the  green  reed,  the  green  reed  then  •|>eckled  her  red  cheek.  The  red  cheek 
seems  green,  the  green  reed  seems  red.  These  were  e'en  the  terms  the  Eld  Seer  decreed 
Stephen  Vere. 

Herb  bmdsth  the  Legend. 

An  ingenious  trifler  furnishes  Notes  and  Queries  with  the  following  series 
of  verses,  each  containing  only  one  vowel : 
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Wu  turnis  ill  luki,  dl  aiu.  ■!■  osfu  ■p9^ : 
Ah  I  lurd  u  Hduuni  ■  bncgBrr  l-ur 
Rumpam  u  diu  bad  call. «  Vj 
iDi'Bilku'i  Kt 

uduxiriaii,  iiuii 
The  Fall  of  Eve. 
Eve,  Eilrn'i  EmpcBi,  netdi  dcfendcil  be ; 
The  Scipenl  gncu  her  when  ifae  kcIu  Iha  Ira. 
Sentie  ihc  vn  Ihe  mpecklcd  tcmpftr  creep ; 
GentTe  he  jeem*,— parvtned  ichemer  deep, — 
Yel  endleu  pteleiii,  eyer  freih.  prdcn, 
Pcrveru  her  Mdict,  Rv«L«  when  BbeeTft. 
Soeen  when  *be  weepi»  iweti,  reptnti  ike  foil. 
Then,  deep-renDged,  laeSu  the  nMba  HiOl 

Tkk  Approach  of  Evening. 

Iillint  I  III  in  ih[*  mild  iwilight  dim, 
WhilK  birdi,  in  wild  iwiA  vlgf U,  drding  ikim, 
Licht  windi  in  lighini  unit,  till,  riiing  Mglit, 
Nlfhl'i  Virgin  Pilgrim  iwimi  in  >iYid  light. 

Incontrovertiblk  Facts. 

No  monk  loogood  In  rob,  or  cog,  or  plot. 
No  fool  >a  ETDu  10  boll  Scotch  caUopt  hoc. 
From  donjon  lol»  BO  [>anaobo  rolll. 
Logwood,  not  1dio«,  Aoods  Opono't  bowli, 

Bojt  lopi  oui  ichool-boyi,  loo,  do  Bog  for  ipocl. 
No  cool  montooDi  blow  [A  an  Oiford  doni. 

Bold  Ctali^BOih!  of  ghoill  no  horror  .how. 

To  crocln  of  gold  no  Dodo  loola  for  food. 
On  v>h  cliilh  FoalstDali  no  old  fai  dolh  brood. 
Lontf  Btorm.Tuir  ilo.ipi  forloTn  do  work  to  port. 
Rookl  do  not  rooil  on  spooni,  nor  woodoockl  moct. 
Nor  dug  on  snowdrop  or  on  colL»rool  toIIb, 

Tht  lOMt  lu^af  eenlintied. 
Dull  humdnim  mutmiin  lull,  bul  hubbub  uiiBi. 
Lucullus  mulTfl  np  muifa,  mundungui  ihunt. 
PuH  pum,  budi  bunt,  bucki  bun.  hick  nims  up  Irumpi ; 

UtAraaoriptB  manBt;  verbam  Imbelle  peilt  (I..  "The  written  letter 

remains,  the  weak  Jspuken]  word  perishes"),  a  mediKval  I-atin  phraae,  which 
Fournier  explains  as  a  mnemonic  versification  of  the  earlier  "Verba  volant, 
script!  manenl"  ('■  Words  fly,  written  things  remain").  H  was  with  i  pre- 
historic consciousness  of  the  tiuih  thus  emphasized  that  Job  exclaimed,  "  Oh 
that  my  words  were  now  written  I  oh  that  they  were  printed  in  a  book  1" 
(rix  xz.) 

And  what  li  writ  is  writ, — 

""^'otiVA  HmrsfJ,  Cnnto  Iy.,  Sunu  1B5. 

Literal  sense,  In  a.    Taking  things  too  literally  is  a  fertile  source  of 


s  amusing,  9 

deplorable.      We  all  remember   Colman's  potn.   about  Tii.  Bolus  a 
patient  lo  whom  he  had  prescribed  a  medtcme  with  the  injunction,  " 
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taken  to  be  well  shaken."  The  solicitous  family  shook  the  sick  man  instead 
of  the  medicine,  and  when  the  doctor  called  around  again  his  patient  was 
dead.  A  similar  story  in  actual  life  is  related  of  a  member  of  the  County 
Board  at  Crookston,  Mississippi,  a  hale  and  hearty  farmer,  who,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  feeling  unaccountably  under  the  weather,  visited  the  local 
doctor  and  obtained  a  prescription.  Arriving  home,  he  found  his  wife  had 
gone  out,  so  he  concluded  to  take  the  first  dose  during  her  absence.  When 
the  good  old  lady  returned  she  was  surprised  to  find  her  husband  stark  naked 
and  standing  up  to  his  chin  in  a  rain-barrel  filled  with  water,  a  bottle  of  med- 
icine in  one  hand  and  a  teaspoon  in  the  other.  '*  For  goodness'  sake,  father," 
she  cried,  "  what  are  you  about  ?"  **  Why,  I'm  following  the  doctor's  orders," 
said  Tim.  And  he  pointed  to  the  directions :  "  A  teaspoonful  in  water,  every 
three  hours." 

Another  medical  story  is  more  tragic  A  doctor,  called  in  for  the  second 
time  just  soon  enough  to  save  the  life  of  a  man  who  during  his  fits  of  in- 
toxication was  given  to  dosing  himself  with  laudanum,  felt  called  upon  to 
administer  a  round  rebuke,  and  wound  up  by  saying,  "  If  you  really  intend 
to  kill  yourself,  cut  your  throat  and  have  done  with  it.'*  OiTe  night  the 
doctor's  bell  was  pulled.  Thrusting  his  head  out  of  the  window,  he  saw  the 
self-poisoner\s  wife.  "  He  has  done  it,  doctor,"  she  cried.  "  Done  what  ?" 
**John  has  taken  your  advice.  He  has  cut  his  throat  and  will  save  you 
further  trouble!" 

Two  English  costermongers  claiming  proprietorship  in  one  donkey  ap- 
peared before  the  Westminster  County  Court  to  settle  their  dispute.  After 
hearing  a  part  of  the  evidence,  the  judge  said  they  had  better  settle  the  case 
out  of  court  during  the  adjournment  for  luncheon.  When  the  court  reopened 
the  defendant  told  his  Honor  it  was  all  right ;  the  donkey  was  his.  The 
judse  noticed  that  the  plaintifTs  personal  appearance  was  considerably  dam- 
aged, but  before  he  could  put  a  question  the  defendant  continued :  "  We 
found  a  quiet  place  to  settle  it  in,  your  Honor.  I  'ad  to  be  rather  rough  on 
the  plaintiff,  but  couldn't  'elp  it ;  we  'ad  honly  an  arf-hour  to  pull  it  off  in,  and 
he  were  a  much  tougher  customer  than  I  expected."  The  explanation  was 
conclusive,  if  not  entirely  what  the  court  had  bargained  for,  and  the  donkey 
became  the  prize  of  the  victor  in  the  fight. 

That  was  a  very  literal  Scotch  subaltern  whom  Colonel  Stuart  tells  of  in 
his  **  Reminiscences  of  a  Soldier."  The  Scotchman  was  one  day  on  guard  at 
Gibraltar  with  another  officer,  who,  falling  down  a  precipice,  was  killed.  He 
made  no  mention  of  the  accident  in  his  guard-report,  leaving  the  addendum, 
'*  Nothing  extraordinary  since  guard-mounting,"  standing  without  qualifica- 
tion. Some  hours  after,  the  brigade-general  came  to  demand  explanation  : 
"  You  say,  sir,  in  your  report,  *  Nothing  extraordinary  since  guard-mounting,' 
when  vour  brother-officer  fell  down  a  precipice  four  hundred  feet  and  was 
killed.  **  Well,  sir,"  replied  Sandy,  "  I  dinna  think  there's  anything  extraor- 
dinary in  that.  If  he  had  faun  doon  a  precipice  four  hundred  feet  high  and  no 
ben  killed,  I  should  ha  thocht  it  extraordinary,  and  put  it  doon  in  my  repoort." 

These  blunders  should  be  genuine  in  order  to  reach  the  higher  levels  of 
humor :  yet  a  pretence  at  a  literal  understanding— or  misunderstanding — is  a 
favorite  form  of  jesting.  Charles  Lamb's  serious  reply  to  a  gushing  mother 
who  asked  him,  "  And  now,  Mr.  Lamb,  how  do  you  like  children  ?"  **  B — b — 
boiled,  madam,"  is  a  classic  instance.  Jokes  repeat  themselves,  like  history, 
and  it  was  only  the  other  day,  according  to  one  of  our  comic  papers,  that  Mr. 
Staggers,  learning  from  his  loving  spouse  that  "  we  are  to  have  dear  mother 
for  dinner,"  quickly  replied,  "  All  right.     See  that  she  is  thoroughly  cooked." 

Sheridan,  reproving  his  promising  son  Tom  on  the  irregular  life  he  was 
leading,  ended  by  saying,  "  My  dear  Tom,  really  it  is  time  for  you  to  take  a 
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"  With  all  my  heart,"  replied  the  dutiful  son ;  "  whose  wife  shall  I 
Sydney  Smith's  jest  when  advised  by  his  doctor  to  take   a  walk 


wife." 

take?" 

upon  an  empty  stomach  belongs  to  the  same  class :  **  Upon  whose  ?"  he 

asked.     And  very  similar,  too,  is  Leigh  Flunt's.     A  lady  at  dessert  asked  if 

he  would  not  venture  on  an  orange.     "  Madam,"  he  replied,  '*  I  should  be 

happy  to  do  so,  but  I  am  afraid  I  should  tumble  ofil" 

"  How  does  your  horse  answer  ?"  inquired  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  of 
George  Selwyn.  "  I  really  don't  know,"  George  replied :  "  I  have  never 
asked  him  a  question." 

A  council  of  ministers  having  met  on  some  important  questions,  a  noble- 
man inquired  of  Talleyrand,  "  What  has  passed  at  the  council  ?"  *'  Three 
hours,"  was  the  answer. 

**  I  heard  an  anecdote  at  Oxford,"  says  W.  H.  Harrison  in  his  '*  Reminis- 
cences," *'  of  a  proctor  encountering  on  his  rounds  two  undergraduates  who 
were  without  their  gowns,  or  out  of  bounds,  or  out  of  hours.  He  challenged 
one  :  *  Your  name  and  college  ?'    They  were  given.     Turning  to  the  other, 

*  And  pray,  sir  !  what  might  your  name  be  ?'     'Julius  Caesar,'  was  the  reply. 

*  What,  sir,  flo  you  mean  to  say  your  name  is  Julius  Caesar  ?'    *  Sir,  you  did 
not  ask  me  what  it  is,  but  what  it  might  be.'  " 

A  young  barrister,  intending  to  be  very  eloquent,  observed,  "  Such  prin- 
ciples as  these,  my  lord,  are  written  in  the  book  of  Nature."  '*  What  page, 
sir  ?"  said  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ellenborough  ;  and  the  orator  was  silenced  for 
that  occasion  at  least 

A  well-known  chestnut  is  that  of  the  judge  who  threatened  to  fine  a  lawyer 
for  contempt  of  court.  "  I  have  expressed  no  contempt  for  the  court,"  said 
the  lawyer  ;  '*  on  the  contrary,  I  have  carefully  concealed  it." 

One  of  a  party  of  friends,  referring  to  an  exquisite  musical  composition, 
said,  "  That  song  always  carries  me  away  when  I  hear  it"  "  Can  anybody 
here  whistle  it  ?"  askea  Jerrold  appealingly. 

A  police-officer  met  an  organ-grinder  on  the  street  and  said, — 

"  Have  you  a  license  to  play  ?    If  not,  you  must  accompany  me." 

"  With  pleasure,"  answerea  the  street-musician.     "  What  will  you  sing  ?" 

Gronow,  in  his  **  Recollections,"  tells  a  good  story.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter, 
in  the  course  of  conversation  at  a  dinner-party,  mentioned  that  many  years 
since,  while  trout-fishing,  he  lost  his  watch  and  chain,  which  he  supposed  had 
been  pulled  from  his  pocket  by  the  bough  of  a  tree.  Some  time  afterwards, 
when  staying  in  the  same  neighborhood,  he  took  a  stroll  by  the  side  of  the 
river,  and  came  to  the  secluded  spot  where  he  supposed  he  had  lost  his  valu- 
ables, and  there,  to  his  surprise  and  delight,  he  found  them  under  a  bush. 
The  anecdote,  vouched  for  by  the  word  of  a  bishop,  astonished  the  company ; 
but  this  was  changed  to  amusement  by  his  son's  inquiring  whether  the  watch, 
when  found,  was  going.  **  No,"  replied  the  bishop :  "  the  wonder  was  that  it 
was  not  gone." 

Gaisam  (looking  up  from  the  newspaper).  That's  the  longest  sentence  I 
ever  heard  of. 

Mrs,  Gazxam,  What? 

Gastam.  Fifty  years. 

Mrs,  GasMam  (who  was  once  a  school-teacher).  It  isn't  a  sentence  at  alL 
It  has  no  verb. 

Taking  things  literally  is  a  frequent  method  among  the  unregenerate  of 
sliding  out  of  a  difficulty. 

'*  Don't  you  see  that  sign  ?"  cries  an  irate  property-owner  to  an  amateur 
angler,  pointing  to  the  legend,  **  No  fishing  on  the  grounds." 

**  I'm  not  fishing  on  the  grounds,"  is  the  quiet  reply  :  "  I'm  fishing  in  the 
water." 
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A  minister,  meeting  a  boy  with  a  long  pole  one  Sui.day  morning,  stopped 
him  and  inquired,  **  I  hope  you  are  not  going  fishing  in  the  creek  on  this 
beautiful  Sabbath  morning  V^  To  which  the  boy  answered  emphatically,  "  No, 
I'm  not"  So  the  minister  gave  him  a  nickel,  patted  him  on  the  head,  and 
passed  on.  '*  Well,"  said  the  boy,  thoughtfully,  '*  if  he'd  asked  me  was  I 
goin'  fishin'  in  the  mill-pond,  he'd  V  had  me  sure."  Which  is  only  another 
avatar,  however,  of  the  perennial  chestnut,  which  may  be  thrown  into  this 
dialogue  form  :  **  Stolen  any  chickens  lately,  'Liiah  ?  "  No,  sah  I  Fs  con- 
verted, I  is."  "  Any  turkeys  ?"  "  Golly,  sah  !  doesn't  I  tell  you  I's  been 
converted  V*  "  Any  geese  ?"  "  Lawd,  no !  I's  all  done  regenerate,  I  is." 
And  then,  when  his  questioner  had  departed,  the  converted  darky  scratches 
his  head  and  remarks,  '*  Golly  I  ef  he'd  said  ducks  he'd  'a*  had  me." 

What  a  time  there  would  be  if  the  compliments  and  invitations  of  polite 
society  were  taken  literally !  Yet  Vivier,  the  artist,  once  undertook  to  do 
this,  in  a  spirit  of  reproof,  however,  and  not  of  in|;enuous  faith.     He  used  to 

spend  his  winters  in  Paris.     One  day  he  was  invited  to  dine  with  M.  X , 

the  capitalist  and  musical  amateur.  As  he  was  taking  his  leave,  the  master 
and  mistress  of  the  house  said  to  their  agreeable  guest, — 

**  We  hope  that  we  shall  have  you  often  to  dine  with  us :  your  plate  will 
always  be  ready." 

'*  Always  ?"  queried  Vivier.     **  In  the  fashionable  sense  of  the  word,  of 


course." 


"  Not  at  all.  We  are  not  persons  of  such  hollow  politeness.  Our  home 
is  yours.  Come  and  dine  with  us  as  often  as  possible.  We  should  be  glad 
if  It  were  every  day.** 

"  In  earnest  ?'* 

"Certainly  ;  we  should  be  delighted." 

"  Ah,  well,  since  you  are  so  cordial  I  promise  you  I  will  do  my  best  to  be 
agreeable." 

Next  day  at  six  o'clock  Vivier  presented  himself.  "  You  see,"  said  he,  "  I 
have  taken  your  invitation  literally.     I  have  come  to  dine." 

*'  Ah,  it  is  very  kind  of  you.     It  is  very  charming,"  said  his  hosts. 

The  dinner  was  very  gay ;  and  the  artist,  on  talking  leave,  received  many 
compliments. 

The  next  day,  as  they  were  about  to  sit  down  to  the  table,  Vivier  again 
appeared. 

*'  Here  I  am,  exact,  punctual,  and  faithful  to  my  promise.  But  it  is  singu- 
lar," he  continued,  fixing  a  penetrating  and  quizzical  look  upon  the  faces  of  his 
hosts, — "  it  is  singular, — ^you  appear  surprised.     Did  you  not  expect  me  ?" 

*'  Oh,  certainly  ;  you  give  us  much  pleasure,**  said  the  Amphitryon. 

Vivier  sat  down  in  his  happiest  vein,  and  seemed  quite  unconscious  that  he 
had  all  the  burden  of  the  entertaining,  and  that  practically  the  conversation 
was  mere  monologue. 

On  the  fourth  day,  at  six  o'clock  precisely,  the  obstinate  guest  once  more 
presented  himself.  This  time  coldness  and  constraint  were  very  perceptible, 
and  Vivier  spoke  of  it. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  replied, — 

"  It  is  only  because  we  feared  you  would  not  fare  well.  We  have  so  poor  a 
dinner  to-day." 

'*  I  thought  you  expected  me  ;  but  it  is  of  no  consequence.  I  am  not  dai  ity. 
I  wish  only  the  pleasure  of  your  society." 

He  seated  himself  with  perfect  composure,  and  ate  heartily,  then,  turning  to 
madame  with  a  complimentary  air,  he  said, — 

'*  What  could  you  mean  ?  This  dinner  is  splendid.  I  could  desire  nothing 
better." 

ac  55 
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The  next  day — it  was  the  fifth — Vivier  arrived  as  usual.    The  porter  met 
him  at  the  door. 

"  Mr.  X is  not  at  home.     He  dines  out  to-day." 

'*  Ah,  very  well ;  but  I  forgot  my  great-coat  yesterday.  I  must  ask  the 
servant  for  it."    And,  darting  up  the  staircase,  he  knocked. 

The  door  was  opened.     Unexpected  apparition. 

"  Your  porter  is  a  simpleton  !"  said  Vivier,  gayly.  **  He  pretended  that  vou 
had  gone  out  I  knew  that  he  was  mistaken.  But  what  long  faces  !  What 
a  sombre  and  melancholy  air !  Has  anything  happened  ?  Tell  me,  that  I 
may  offer  my  sympathies. ' 

AH  dinner-time  the  witty  artist  continued  and  redoubled  his  entreaties  that 
the  supposed  misfortune  might  be  confided  to  him.  He  complained  of  their 
reserve  and  indulged  himself  in  all  sorts  of  conjectures  and  questions. 

**  Have  you  lost  money  in  speculations  ?  Missed  an  inheritance  ?  Have  you 
been  wounded  in  your  fortune — in  your  ambition  ?" 

Then,  at  the  dessert,  bursting  into  a  fit  of  laughter, — 

"  I  know  what  is  the  matter,  and  what  troubles  you.  It  is  your  invitation, 
so  cordially  made  and  so  literally  accepted.  I  thought  that  I  would  make  the 
trial,  suspecting  that  you  would  not  endure  me  long.  To-day  you  shut  the 
door  agamst  me,  and  to-morrow,  if  I  should  return,  you  would  throw  me  out 
of  the  window !     I  wish  you  good-evening." 

And,  no  doubt,  M.  Vivier  flung  himself  out  of  the  house  with  the  idea  that 
he  had  done  something  very  fine.  But,  on  the  whole,  we  far  prefer  the  thought- 
ful courtesy  of  the  American  beggar  whose  tale  of  woe  so  touched  a  fashion- 
able lady  that  she  gave  him  her  card  with  her  address  and  bade  him  call  for 
some  clothes.  The  beggar  did  not  appear,  and  some  days  after  she  met  hiro 
again.  *'  Why  haven't  you  come  for  those  clothes  ?"  she  asked.  Taking  the 
card  out  with  a  deprecatory  smile,  he  answered,  **  Because,  madam,  I  note  you 
have  on  your  card  *  Thursdays.' " 

Literary  Leather  Dresser,  Thomas  Dowse,  a  famous  book-hunter  of 
Cambridgeport,  Massachusetts  (i  772-1856).  He  was  a  currier  by  trade,  and 
when  he  received  from  Harvard  the  degree  of  LL.D.  the  title  was  facetiously 
translated  by  Edward  Everett  Hale  into  '*  Literary  Leather-Dresser." 

Literati  This  word  ofiers  a  curious  instance  of  change  of  meaning.  The 
original  literati  were  very  different  characters  from  the  men  of  letters  of  to- 
day, and  the  word,  which  now  confers  honor,  was  once  a  stigma  of  disgrace. 
Among  the  Romans  it  was  usual  to  affix  some  branding  or  ignominious  letter 
on  the  criminal  when  the  crime  was  more  than  ordinarily  infamous.  The 
culprits  so  branded  were  called  inscripti  or  sti^atici^  or  by  the  more  equiv- 
ocal term  literati.  The  same  expression  is  likewise  adopted  in  one  of^  the 
statutes  of  Henry  VHI.,  which  recites  "that  diverse  persons,  lettered^  had 
been  more  bold  to  commit  mischievous  deeds,"  etc 

Little  church  around  the  corner,  the  Church  of  the  Transfiguration 
(Protestant  Episcopal),  in  Twenty-Ninth  Street,  New  York.  The  occurrence 
which  gave  rise  to  the  nickname  is  related  by  Dr.  Houghton,  the  rector,  thus. 
George  Holland,  a  popular  comedian,  died  Deceml^r  20,  1870,  and  the 
clergyman  to  whom  Holland's  family  first  applied  declined  to  bury  him  be- 
cause the  deceased  was  an  actor.  He  directed  the  applicant  to  **  the  little 
church  around  the  corner."  Dr.  Houghton  readily  consented,  and  the  fune- 
ral services  were  conducted  in  his  church  on  December  22.  Touching  the 
incident  Dr.  Houghton  continued  : 

**  It  drew  towards  the  church,  to  which  my  life  had  been  given,  a  world  of 
kindly  tender  feelings,  and  it  opened  wide  for  personal  ministration  and  use- 
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fulness  such  a  door  as  few  of  you  can  imagine.  .  .  .  From  the  prison  and  the 
gambling-house  and  the  house  of  ill  repute  the  message  or  the  messenger 
has  hither  come  that  mieht  not  have  elsewhere  gone.  God's  blessing  has 
rested  upon  this  our  parisTi  and  church  by  reason  of  the  effort  made  to  make 
the  most  of  the  greater  opportunity  thus  offered  for  ministering  to  those  who 
had  need." 

liittle  Corporal,  a  title  familiarly  given  to  Napoleon  by  the  soldiers  under 
his  command,  after  the  battle  of  Lodi  (1796),  in  admiration  of  the  personal 
bravery  displayed  by  him,  and  because  of  his  small  size  and  youthful  appear- 
ance. In  the  army  it  clung  to  him  ever  after,  and  even  when  he  had  become 
Emperor  he  was  known  by  this  affectionate  sobriquet.  Las  Cases,  the  biogra- 
pher of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  thus  describes  the  origin  of  the  title : 

A  singular  custom  was  established  in  the  arniy  of  Italy,  in  consequence  of  the  youth  of  the 
commander,  or  from  some  other  cause.  After  each  battle,  the  oldest  soldiers  used  to  hold  a 
council  and  confer  a  new  rank  on  their  young  general,  who  when  he  made  his  appearance 
in  the  camp  was  received  by  the  veterans  and  saluted  with  his  new  title.  They  made  him 
a  corporal  at  Lodi  and  a  seqieant  at  Castiglione ;  and  hence  the  surname  of  "  le  petit 
Caporal,"  which  was  for  a  long  time  applied  to  Napoleon  by  the  soldiers.  How  subtle  is  the 
chain  which  unites  the  most  trivial  circumstances  to  the  most  important  events  I  Perhaps 
this  very  nickname  contributed  10  his  miraculous  success  on  his  return  in  1815.  While  he 
was  haranguing  the  first  battalion,  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  address^  a  voice  from  the 
ranks  exclaimed,  "  Vive  notre  petit  Caporal !  we  will  never  fight  against  him  1" 

liittle  Qiant,  a  sobriquet  of  Stephen  A.  Douelas,  from  his  small  stature 
associated  with  great  intellectual  strength.  In  the  Presidential  campaign  of 
i860,  when  he  was  one  of  the  two  candidates  of  the  disrupted  Democratic 
party,  campaign  clubs  were  organized,  calling  themselves  *'  Little  Giants," 
uniformed  after  the  manner  of  the  Republican  **  Wide- Awakes." 

liittle-go,  in  Cambridge  University  slang,  a  public  examination  held  early 
in  the  course,  so  called  because  it  is  less  strict  or  less  important  in  its  con- 
sequences than  the  final  one.  At  Oxford  similar  examinations  are  called 
"smalls." 

liittle  Mac,  an  army  nickname  given  affectionately  by  his  men  to  General 
George  B.  McClellan.  It  was  taken  up  and  became  a  popular  political  sobri- 
quet  when  he  was  the  Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1864. 

liittle  Rhody,  a  political  nickname  for  Rhode  Island,  the  smallest  State 
in  the  American  Union. 

Lived  and  loved,  I  have  (Ger.  **  Ich  habe  gelebt  und  geliebet"),  a 

famous  sentiment  of  Schiller^  contained  in  the  song  which  Thekla  sings  in 

••The  Piccolomini,"  Act  ii.,  Sc  6.     The  context  is  as  follows : 

Das  Herz  ist  gestorben,  die  Welt  ist  leer, 
Und  welter  giebt  sie  dem  Wunsche  nichts  mehr. 
Du  Heilige,  rufe  dein  Kind  zuriick, 
Ich  habe  genossen  das  irdische  GlQck, 
Ich  habe  gelebt  und  geliebet. 

(**  The  heart  is  dead,  the  world  is  empty,  there  is  nothing  further  to  wish.  O 
Holy  One,  call  back  thy  child  :  I  have  enjoyed  the  full  bliss  of  this  world,  I 
have  lived  and  loved.") 

A  somewhat  similar  sentiment  is  Byron's : 

I  die, — but  first  I  have  possess'd, 

And,  come  what  may,  I  have  been  bless' d. 

The  Giaour ^  1.  1114. 

Idvexy.  As  this  word  is  of  French  origin,  being  derived  from  the  verb 
livrer^  to  **  deliver,"  the  custom  of  clothing  servants  in  livery  probably  originated 
in  France.  At  the  plenary  courts,  under  the  first  two  races  of  monai  chs,  the 
king  made  a  custom  of  aelivering  to  his  servants  particular  clothes,  which 
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were  called  "livrces,"  because  given  al  Ihe  king's  eipense.  In  like  inaDDer 
the  nobility  and  gentry  gave  iheir  dependants  liveties,  and  various  colors  were 
adopted  by  different  masters  lo  distinguish  one  another's  servants.  Spme- 
limea  the  livery  consisted  only  of  a  particular  mark  or  badge.  The  term 
formerly  had  a  wider  significance,  and  denoted  both  the  Ibod  and  clothes 
of  the  servants  and  the  meal  and  drink  that  were  served  to  guests.  Spen- 
ser gives  the  meaning  of  the  word  in  his  time  thus  :  "  What  livery  is,  we,  by 
common  use  in  England,  know  well  enough, — namely,  that  is,  allowance  oi 
horse-meat,  as  10  keep  horses  at  liveiy,  the  which  word,  I  guess,  is  derived 
from  lieeriag  or  delivering  both  their  nightly  food.  So  in  great  homes  the 
livery  is  said  to  be  served  up  for  all  night,  that  is,  their  evening  allowance 
of  drink.  And  the  livery  is  also  the  upper  weed  which  a  servant-man  wear- 
eth,  so  called,  as  I  suppose,  for  that  it  was  dethitrid  and  taken  from  him  at 
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In  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  the  terms  livciy  and  badgt  seem  to  have  become 
synonymous.  The  badge  consisted  of  the  master's  device,  crest,  or  arms,  on 
a  separate  piece  of  cloth,  or  sometimes  it  was  made  of  silver  in  Ihe  form  of  a 
shield,  and  worn  upon  the  left  sleeve.  These  badges  seem  at  firat  to  have 
distinguished  the  servants  in  England,  for  Eynes  Moryson  (reign  of  James  l.|. 
speaking  of  the  English  apparel,  says,  "  The  servants  of  gentlemen  were 
wont  to  wear  blew  coates  with  their  master's  badges  of  silver  on  the  left 
sleeve,  but  now  they  must  commonly  wear  coates  guarded  with  lace,  all  the 
servants  of  one  family  wearing  the  same  livery  for  colour  and  ornament." 

The  badges  may  be  seen  in  all  old  representations  of  posts  or  messengers. 
affixed  sometimes  lo  the  girdle  or  to  the  shoulder,  sometimes  10  the  hat  or 
cap.  These  figures  extend  as  far  back  as  the  thirteenth  century.  The  re- 
mains of  Ihe  ancient  badge  are  preserved  in  England  still  in  the  dresses  of 
porters,  firemen,  and  watermen,  and  perhaps  in  the  shoulder. knots  of  foot- 
men :  and  in  this  country,  no  doubt,  the  badges  of  porters  and  messenger -boys 

Uvea.  To  ttit  a  man  where  he  Uvea,  an  American  slang  phrase, 
meaning  to  touch  him  on  the  quick,  lo  reach  his  truest  and  deepest  selC  In 
Howells's  "  The  Minister's  Charge."  Mr.  Sewell  says  of  his  proligi,  Lemuel 


s  analogues  in  the  c 


Iiivliig  dog  better  than  a  dead  lion. 

there  is  entered,  in  a  hand  of  th< 


proverb  is  pt 
■I  ful.  66,  whe 
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century,  a  lisl  of  ancient  proverbs  under  ihe  following  heading,  in  a  queer, 
conglomerate  language  ; 

Eux  Kunt  let  prvBtrbti  fn  frauiKtyi  cim/amt  far  aiKtorilt  del  DiMI. 

Chm  imyi  rtcriuf.  <k  moy 
Nuta  paa  dor  dc  diuBcni 


The  reference  to  the  Son  of  Sirach  is  erroneous, — Ihe  proverb  being  found 
in  Ecclesiasles  ix.  4.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  who  was  thii  Dibit  by 
whose  authority  this  list  of  proverbs  is  conlirnicd. 

F.  Domin.  Bannez,  in  his  defence  of  Cardinal  CajeUii  against  the  attacks 
of  Cardinal  Calharinus  and  Melchiur  Canus  {Cmnmenl,  in  prim,  fart.  S.  TAam., 
p.  450,  ed.  Duaci,  1614),  quotes  a  proverbial  is  in — "  Certe  potest  dici  de  islis. 
quod  de  Grxcis  insultanlibus  Hectori  jam  tnoituo  dixit  Homerus,  quod  leoni 
mortuo  etiam  lepores  insultani" — which  is  very  like  -^op's  weali  and  dving 
lion  insulted  by  a1!  the  beasts  who  erstwhile  stood  in  mortal  diead  of  him, 
and  at  last  sufleiing  even  Ihe  indignity  of  kicks  from  the  ass's  heels.  The 
reference  to  Homer,  however,  is  a  mistake.  No  such  line  occurs  in  the  Iliad. 
The  cardinal  probably  had  in  mind  the  following  verge  from  the  Greek  An- 
thology (Leipsii,  1794),  torn.  iv.  p.  iii; 

'Of  livd  'EiTDpoc  riTpuOKOiuvaii  'EU^vuv 
Ba^XcTt  viv  tiera  tror/iav  i/i/iv  HfK  Jrri  Koi  oOtoJ 

IfOafv.— originally  an  Americanism,  but  now  recognized  also  in  England, 
— an  idler,  tfldneur,  a  tramp,  lis  etymology  is  uncertain.  Bui,  inasmuch  as 
the  word  was  first  used  in  ihe  sense  of  a  thieving  bummer,  there  is  litde 
reason  for  doubt  that  il  is  a  survival  of  the  old  English  slang  loaitr,  10  "  steal," 
influenced  by  or  combined  with  the  Dutch  slang  loever,  or  Icefer,  "  an  idle 
slrollei."  This  would  give  loafer  a  New  York  origin ;  and  all  Ihe  ascertained 
facts  bear  out  the  ascription. 

Iioan  oft  loaea  both  Itaelf  and  blend.  This  familiar  Shakespearian 
maxim  (Hamlil,  Act  i,,  Sc  3)  was  anticipated  by  a  number  of  popular  proverbs 
which  come  down  to  us  from  an  unknown  antiquity. 


jai  to  TOUT  friend  ud  uk  paymml  of  your  « 


Who  wun  «.  enemy,  lei  him  lend  .ome  moMy.-C'rrm.. 

Lend  to  one  who  will  no<  icpay,  and  you  will  provoke  bit  dlllike.— »>w>'. 

See,  also,  Borrow  inc. 

Lobby,  ThB,  a  collective  name  for  Ihe  individuals  who  frequent  Ihe 
lobW  or  approach  to  the  halls  of  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  influencing 
legislation.  Their  activity  is  called  "lobbying,"  which  may  mean  either  in- 
fluencing by  mere  argument  or  also  by  bribery.  There  are  "lohliyisls"  who 
praclise  "  lobbying"  as  a  profession,  like  any  olher  vocation,  and  they  are  of 
both  sexes.  "The  Lobby"  is  sometimes  called  "The  Third  House." 
55« 
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Iiobator  boiled.  In 
litt  calls  special  aiientioi 
Butler's  burlesque  style  : 

Tbe  tua  had  UAg  UDce  in  Ebe  Up 

Of  Thetu  Ukoi  aul  hil  up. 

From  black  m  nd  begui  lo  tura- 

iTmUira,,  ?Kt  11.,  Culo  li.,  1.  ig. 

He  is  doubtless  unaware  that  the  metaphor  of  the  lobster  is  laken  from 
Rabelais  (book  v.,  ch.  vii.),— 

and  the  fitsl  two  lines  from  a  couplel  of  Sir  Arthur  Goiges ; 

A>  (u  u  Phobus  finl  doth  rw, 
Uniil  in  Thctii'  l*p  ht  Iva. 


IiOCO-fOCO,  a  nickname  formerly  applied  to  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
United  States.  Il  originated  m  1835,  in  New  York,  when  a  division  had 
arisen  in  that  party  upon  the  question  of  bank  charters,  one  wing,  which 
dubbed  themselves  the  "Ami-Monopolists"  or  "Equal  Rights''  men,  claiming 
that  these  charlets  were  virtually  grants  of  monopolies  and  IheTefbie  hostile 
to  equal  rights.  A  majoriiy  of  ihe  Tammany  nominating  committee  had 
selected  Gideon  Lee,  a  "Monopolist," as  a  candidate  for  Congress.  The 
nomination,  as  was  customary,  had  to  be  ratified  at  a  general  meeting  of 
Democrats  of  all  shades  of  opinion  at  Tammany  Hall.  The  A  mi -Monopolists 
deletmined,  if  possible,  (o  obtain  control  of  this  meeting.  Theie  was  a  great 
crowd  in  the  hall,  Ihe  Monopolists  enlering  by  the  back  stairs  and  Ihe  Anti- 
Monopolists  coming  up  Ihe  front  slaiis.  A  tumult  followed,  each  side  claim- 
'  lie  the  uproar  was  al  its  height 
ul  Ihe  Eaual  Rights  men  were 
re  pared,  ^having  suspected  some  such  Irick,  and,  pulling  out  candles  and 
ioco-lbco  matches,  instantly  relighted  Ihe  hall.  They  succeeded  in  securing 
Iheir  own  chairman,  but  Mr.  Ijee  was  elected  as  Ihe  regular  candidate.  The 
Courier  and  Enquirrr,  the  Whig  paper,  immediately  nicknamed  the  Anti- 
Monopolists  Ihe  Loco-foco  paily.  The  faction  thus  nicknamed  ultimately 
became  dominant  in  the  [Democratic  party  in  Ihe  Slate  of  New  York.  One 
of  (heir  creeds  was  that  of  quick  cDlalion  in  office  ;  they  believed  in  gelling 
Ihe  best  possible  services  out  of  public  officials,  by  making  the  tenures  short 
and  alt  offices  elective,  thus  insuring  to  Ihe  people  the  possibilily  of  judging 
and  quickly  ridding  themselves  of  public  servants  who  should  be  found  want- 
ing. One  result  of  theit  activity  was  the  making  of  ihe  judiciary  in  the  State 
elective,  a  practice  followed  in  many  other  Stales,  although  the  terms  of  office 
have  been  considerably  lengthened,  and  in  later  years  il  has  become  cus- 
tomary for  political  parties  lo  permit  an  efficient  judge  to  be  re-elecled  with- 
out opposition.  Another  of  the  reforms  traceable  to  the  "  Etjual-Righters" 
was  the  law  removing  the  disabilities  of  married  women  from  holding  separate 
property,  in  which  also  the  other  .States  rapidly  followed  Ihe  lead  of  New 
York.  From  having  been  an  epithet  of  contempt  for  a  faction,  the  name 
Irfjco-foco  began  to  be  proudly  borne  as  a  distinction.  Finally  il  became 
a  designation  synonymous  with  Democrat,  being  generally  applied  to  Ihe 
whole  parly  throughout  Ihe  country,  and  it  Was  in  vogue  up  (o  the  outbreak 
of  the  civil  war. 
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As  to  the  name  Loco-foco,  it  was  originally  given  to  a  self-lighting  cigar 
invented  by  John  Marck  in  1834,  and  was  subsequently  extended  to  lucifer 
matches. 

Loons  PcBiiitentiss  (L.,  "  place  for  repentance"),  colloquially,  the  license 
of  drawing  back  from  a  bargain,  which  can  be  done  before  any  act  has  been 
committed  to  confirm  it.  In  the  interview  between  Esau  and  his  father 
IsaaC)  St.  Paul  says,  the  former  '*  found  no  place  for  repentance,  though  he 
sought  it  carefully  with  tears"  {Hebrews  xii.  17), — />.,  no  means  whereby  Isaac 
could  break  his  bargain  with  Jacob. 

Log  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider,  a  party-cry  in  the  Harrison  campaign  of 
1S40.  The  candidate  was  supposed  to  be  a  true  representative  of  the  "plain 
people"  as  against  the  more  "educated"  and  better  circumstanced,  an  opposi- 
tion which  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  campaign.  Harrison  was  a  plain 
farmer,  content  to  live  in  a  log  cabin  and  drink  hard  cider.  Log  cabins  were 
erected  in  many  large  towns,  and  carried  in  miniature  through  the  streets  in 
processions,  with  barrels  of  dder  as  fitting  emblems  of  the  candidate's  sup- 
posed antecedents. 

Log-rolling,  an  American  slang  expression  for  mutual  assistance  rendered 
by  persons  in  power  to  the  detriment  of  the  eeneral  public.  The  English 
•*  You  scratch  my  back  and  I'll  scratch  yours,  and  the  Scotch  **  Caw  me, 
caw  thee,"  are  approximate  equivalents.  In  its  original  sense  log-rolling 
is  a  sort  of  mutual-help  festival  akin  to  the  quilting-bees  and  husking-bees. 
When  a  backwoodsman  cuts  down  trees  his  neighbors  help  him  to  roll  them 
away,  and  in  return  he  helps  them  with  their  trees.  The  phrase  was  first 
applied  as  a  slang  metaphor  to  politics.  A  and  B,  for  example,  Congressmen 
or  Assemblymen,  each  has  a  bill  to  pass.  Each  agrees  to  support  and  vote 
for  the  other's  bill.  They  are  log-rolling  for  each  other.  Furthermore,  neither, 
we  will  suppose,  has  any  interest  or  belief  in  either  bill,  but  wishes  to  gain  the 
help  of  the  promoters  for  some  scheme  of  his  own.  He  and  the  promoters 
are  log-rolling  for  each  other.  From  politics  the  phrase  has  passed  over  to 
literature,  and  has  almost  superseded  the  older  term  Mutual  Admiration 
Society  (^.  v.),  as  applied  to  a  clique  of  authors  who  abuse  the  confidence  of 
the  public  by  mutual  puffery  for  individual  interest.  In  1887  a  fierce  con- 
troversy raged  in  the  press  on  this  very  question,  to  which  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
made  this  sensible  contribution  : 

Lately  we  have  heard  enough  from  people  of  "a  delicate  morality  stap  me"  about  the 
mystery  of  Log- Rolling.  This  meaningless  term  seems  merely  to  denote  the  Puflf  Mutual. 
A  man  puflfs  his  friends'  or  accomplices'  books  on  the  understood  condition  that  they  shall 

guff  his.  The  people  who  do  this  belong  to  Mutual  Admiration  Societies.  They  also  com- 
ine  to  denounce  books  of  persons  who  are  not  of  their  set.  This  appears  to  be  a  fair  de- 
scription of  the  vice  of  Log-Rolling.  As  one  not  unacquainted  with  the  handicraft  of  review- 
ing, I  may  humbly  remark  that  I  don't  believe  in  the  conspiracy.  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
are  three  men  in  England  so  mean  as  to  praise  a  book  for  the  purpose  of  being  praised  in  turn 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  true,  and  long  may  it  be  so,  that  men  of  similar 
literary  tastes  and  knowledge  of  the  same  topics  will  drift  together  and  become  friends  in 
Apollo,  and  praise  each  other's  work  when  they  think  it  deserves  praise.  It  has  always  been 
so  and  always  will  be  so.  Virgil  and  Horace  were  members  of  a  Mutual  Admiration  Society 
of  thb  kind,  and  were  reviled  by  Messrs.  Bavius  and  Maevius  ...  It  seems  a  hard  thing  to 
me,  then,  if  one  man  of  letters  may  not  criticise  another  favorably  because  that  other  is  his 
friend.  As  a  rule,  he  does  not  admire  him  because  he  is  his  friend :  on  the  other  hand,  he 
sought  his  friendship  because  he  admired  him.  As  an  aged  reviewer,  I  can  say,  for  one,  that 
the  most  enthusiastic,  not  to  say  gushing,  reviews  I  have  ever  written  were  notices  of  the 
works  of  men  whom  I  had  never  seen  nor  corresponded  with,  and  who  never  wrote  a  review 
in  their  lives.  If  the  writers  became  my  friends  later,  am  I  therefore  bound  to  be  silent  when 
1  think  their  new  performances  demand  admiration? — LAmgmAn's  Magazine ^  December, 
X887. 

Though  the  word  *'  log-rolling"  is  new  to  literature,  the  accusation  which 
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than  Dryc 
Rival  Que 


il  implies  was  met  and  faced  over  two  centuries  ago,  and  b 
than  Dryden  ' -*-■ '=— '  -  •'-  "—  -*■■■ 


For 'twill  be  ihou^r.and  wiih  » 
And  u  chup  pen'oith«  10  oilth 


Think  tht  beM  HCIions  on  by-endi  mn  &ill(.' 
And  v^  my  ulencfi  lud  not  'xaped  th«lr  tpit 


Dryden 

Look  before  yon  leap,  ihe  modern  form  of  the  old  proverb,  which,  ai 
"Look  ere  thou  leap,"  is  found  in  Tollel's  "  Miscellany"  (1557)  and  in  Tux- 
aer's  "Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry"  (1573)-  John  Trapp,  in 
his  quaint  "  Commentary"  [1647),  traces  this  saying  to  St.  Bernard.  In  his 
comment  on  L  Peter  iii.  \^  he  says, — 

Try  ikcnfoR  bifoR  ye  tnut :  kuli  befort  ye  leip.  "  Alio  qui  uliens  uitequim  videu, 
UHitiut*  aniequun  debeu,"-i>.,  "if  ye  look  noi  befoic  yt  lap,  ye  will  &1I  betore  ye 

Thou  ibouldK  have  Jcxilied  before  ihou  hadst  lespl.— JoifSOii,  CHArMAH,  Makxtos: 
Esalward  He,  Act  v.,  Sc.  i. 

'"  ^BvnBK°"//,i^iriu,  Put  11.,  cli,  ii..  I.  su. 
LoOkingl-glwM.  A  number  of  common  superstitions  liave  entwined  them- 
selves artiund  this  article  of  furnituTc.  Many  of  them  are  dim  survivals  of 
the  idea  (bund  Imong  most  savage  tribes  at  a  certain  stage  of  development 
that  there  is  some  mysterious  connection  between  a  man  and  his  shadow  01 
reflection.  Universal  still  is  the  supeisliliun  that  10  break  a  looking-glass  is 
to  tempt  misfortune. — in  some  places  death,  in  others  ill  luck  for  seven  years. 
It  adds  to  the  ill  luck  to  keep  the  broken  pieces,  yet  that  ill  luck  may  in 
— --"IS  parts  of  England  be  averted  by  breaking  two  more.     Hence  the  ci — 


a  and  Wisconsin,  the  native  fann  thai  a  girl  must  not  lock  in  li 
;r  dark  by  (he  aid  of  any  aililiciaf  light,  under  pain  of  futfeiting  al 
:r  (he  other  sex.     In  rural  England  it  is  common  10  remove  the  1 


.  "  When  f  have  broken  three  I  have  hnished." 
England  there  are  local  survivals  of  the  old  folk-belief  (hat  it  is  fatal  10  let  a 
baby  gaze  al  its  reflection  in  the  mirror  before  it  is  one  year  old.  The  Swedes 
have  brought  with  them  to  many  Swedish  settlements,  especially  ir   "' 

sota  and  Wisconsin,  the  nali—  '- "■-•  -  "=-'  — "  —  '""'-  ■"  ' 

after  dark  by  (he  aid  of  any  : 
over  the  o(her  sex.     In  rural  England  il 
glass  from  the  chamber  of  death,  or  to  1 
cence  of  the  ghost-theory  of  reflections. 

Looae-ConstmetioiiiBU,  in  American  nalionat  politics,  those  who  favor 
a  liberal  interpreUtion  of  the  Constitution  with  regard  10  the  powers  delegated 
by  that  instrument  to  the  federal  government,  and  who  are  fnr  the  reading 
into  it  of  large  implied  sovereign  powers  ;  opposed  to  the  "strict  construc- 
tionists," ri^id  malntainers  of  all  the  reserved  powers  of  the  individual  Slates. 
Neither  destgn»tion  was  ever  a  parly  nuDe;  btit  the  "right  of  secession"  ma^ 
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broadly  speaking,  be  deemed  a  strict-constructionist  position,  and  the  right 
to  issue  paper  money  an  implication  of  liberal  construction. 

Looting  the  Treasury.  Loot,  or  lilt,  is  Hindustani  for  plunder,  robbery, 
pillage  (Wilson's  **  Glossary  of  Indian  Terms"),  and  the  whole  phrase  is  a 
product  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  East  India  Company,  when  looting  royal 
treasuries  was  practised  as  a  fine  art  and  in  a  magnitude  unheard  of  before. 
In  iht  Political  Magatint  (ox  1781  will  be  found  five  pages  of  Indian  terms, 
given,  as  there  stated,  in  order  that  its  readers  may  understand  the  debates 
in  which  Burke  made  an  early  attack  on  the  Company. 

lK>rd  Burleigh  Nod,  a  most  portentous  and  significant  nodding  of  the 
head.  In  his  farce  "The  Critic,  or  a  Tragedy  Rehearsed,"  Sheridan  had 
introduced  Lord  Burleigh  as  one  of  the  characters  in  the  rehearsed  tragedy. 
Burleigh  does  not  speslk,  doubtless  because,  being  a  minister  of  state,  "  with 
the  whole  affairs  of  the  nation  on  his  head,"  he  has  no  time  for  such  trivial- 
ities. He  is  permitted  to  come  on  the  stage,  however,  slowly  shaking  his 
head,  and  as  Mr.  Puff,  the  author  of  the  tragedy,  who  is  present  at  the  re- 
hearsal, explains,  "  By  that  shake  of  the  head  he  gave  you  to  understand 
that,  even  thoueh  they  had  more  justice  in  their  cause  and  wisdom  in  their 
measures,  yet,  if  there  was  not  a  greater  spirit  shown  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
people,  the  country  would  at  last  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  hostile  ambition  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy."  It  is  this  scene,  and  not  any  incident  in  his  life  or 
peculiar  personal  characteristics,  which  is  referred  to  by  English  writers, — €.g., 
*'  The  Provost  answered  with  another  sagacious  shake  of  the  head,  that  would 
have  done  honor  to  Lord  Burleigh."  (Sir  Walter  Scan.) 

Lord  Lonsdale's  Nine  Pins.  The  Earl  of  Lonsdale  was  so  extensive  a 
proprietor  and  patron  of  boroughs  that  he  returned  nine  members  to  every  Par- 
liament, who  were  facetiously  called  "  Lord  Lonsdale's  Nim  Pins.''*  One  of 
the  members  thus  designated,  having  made  a  very  extravagant  speech  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  was  answered  by  Mr.  Burke  in  a  vem  of  the  happiest 
sarcasm,  which  elicited  from  the  House  loud  and  repeated  cheers.  Mr.  Fox, 
entering  the  House  just  as  Mr.  Burke  was  sitting  down,  inquired  of  Sheridan 
what  the  House  was  cheering.  **Oh,  nothing  of  consequence,"  replied  Sheri- 
dan, *'only  Burke  has  knocked  down  one  of  Lord  Lonsdale's  Nine  Pins." 

Lordly  authors.     In  his  '*  Essay  on  Criticism"  Pope  happily  says, — 

What  woful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be, 
In  some  starved  hackney  sonneteer,  or  me  I 
But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines. 
How  the  wit  brightens !  how  tne  style  refines  I 

Moli^re  had  previously  said  the  same  thing : 

Tous  les  discours  sont  des  sottises 

Partant  d'un  homme  sans  ^lat : 
Ce  seraient  paroles  exquises. 

Si  c'^tait  un  grand  qui  parULt. 

Johnson,  speaking  of  a  titled  gentleman  who  had  turned  author,  said,  *'  My 
friend  was  of  opinion  that  when  a  man  of  rank  ap|>eared  in  that  character 
he  deserved  to  have  his  merits  handsomely  allowed."  (Usually  quoted  as 
**  When  a  nobleman  writes  a  book  he  ought  to  be  encouraged.") 

Emerson  says, — 

It  adds  a  great  deal  to  the  force  of  an  opinion  to  know  that  there  is  a  man  of  force  and  like- 
lihood behind  it. 

But  Emerson  is  not  falling  into  the  vice  which  the  others  have  condemned. 
He  is  only  uttering  the  obvious  truth  that  an  opinion  carries  additional  weight 
from  the  character,  not  the  rank,  of  him  who  utters  it 
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IiCMlng  K  ahip  for  a  hap'orth  of  tar.  The  phrase  is  stridljr  a  mfer* 
ence  id  [he  loss,  not  ofa  shi)),  but  afa  sheep  (pronounced  by  rustics  "ship"), 
arising  out  of  the  custom  oi  marliiiig  sheep  with  the  owner's  initials  in  hot 
tar.  To  lose  a  sheep  through  its  not  being  marked,  is  to  lose  it  for  want  of 
a  ha'pennyworth  of  tar. 

Iioat  Caiuie,  in  American  political  history,  the  cause  of  the  Confederary 
in  the  dvil  war. 

This  lilular  dcflcripiLOD  of  our  laie  war,  which  h&i  became  ta  popuUr  oq  the  Switheni  wk, 
originaled  with  (he  prcKEII  writer.  Shortly  a/ler  ihe  war  he  prepared  to  wrile  a  history  of  a. 
He  offered  the  worii  he  deiisned  lo  a  New  York  _publiiher,  who  thcxight  wdl  of  ii,  Ihii 
objected  10  [he  title,  "  HiUory  of  the  War,"  elc.     1^  work  Ihm  entil^   nii)iht   be  coa- 

and  captivating,  and  not  quite  »  heavy  t"    The  writer  promlied  to  thtuk  oT  «ich  aiitie. 
The  neat  day  he  preKoled  Dinuelf  to  the  publisher  and  laid,  "  I  have  thouf[ht  of  a  Dame  for 


pcTHudedlhu  we  really  .  _  _        . 

.L.  _c ;....■___!  [ibgrty  (though 


hjitg  valuable  that  it  gone  \ 


Lost  treasoraa  of  UteratRre.  Nature  is  a  spendthrift,  undoubtedly,  bat 
has  she  ever  wasted  her  energies  in  creating  a  mute  inglorioas  Milton  >  Gray 
affittns  that  she  has  ;  Carlyle  denies  it  A  man  who  tan  speak  must  spealt, 
says  the  latter.  Between  two  such  authorities,  who  shall  decide .'  At  all 
events,  it  is  idle  to  waste  tears  on  what  might  have  been.  It  may  be  equally 
idle,  but  nevertheless  it  is  only  human,  to  deplore  the  loss  of  what  has  been. 
The  lost  treasures  of  literature  have  caused  a  heart-ache  to  many  a  scholar 
and  bibliomaniac  A  large  portion  of  classic  literature  has  vanished  from  the 
sight  of  men.     The  dramatic  literature  of  Greece  was  one  of  its  greatest 

t lories.  At  the  time  of  Aristophanes  it  is  estimated  that  fully  two  thousanil 
ramas  had  been  produced  :  only  forly-iwo  have  come  down  to  us.  From 
i&chyluBwe  have  only  seven,  out  ofa  total  of  seventy  ;  seveti  also  of  Sopho- 
cles, out  of  a  hundred  or  more  ;  and  nineteen  of  Euripides,  out  of  a  pos&ible 
ninety-two.  The  comic  writers  have  suffered  the  most,  and  of  the  greatest 
of  them,  Menander,  hardly  a  vestige  remains.  Goethe  said  that  he  would 
gladly  have  given  one-half  of  Roman  poetry  for  a  single  play  of  thai  master. 
In  the  few  lines  that  have  come  down  to  us  he  recognised  the  touch  of  a 
supreme  genius. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  greatest  lyric  poetess  of  all  times  was  Sappha 
Unly  two  odes  and  a  few  fragmentary  lines  are  left  to  tantaliM  us  with  a  sense 
of  our  loss.  From  Pindar  we  have  some  odes,  indeed,  but  not  the  hymns 
and  dirges  and  dithyrambs  which  the  ancient  critics  considered  his  real  tnas- 
terpieces.  And  where  are  the  songs  of  Alcxus  and  Ibycus, — not  to  mention 
any  lesser  names. — songs  which  once  thrilled  the  most  cultured  nation  of 
antiquity?  Perished  all,  perished  utterly  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  mutilated  stanzas.  In  Roman  literature  we  have  fared' 
somewhat  belter,  but  even  here  there  are  sad  gaps.  Ennius,  the  father  of 
Roman  poetry.  Ennius,  of  whom  a  complete  copy  ts  said  to  have  existed  as 
late  as  the  thirteenth  ccnlnry,  survives  only  in  a  tew  fragments.  Perished 
utterly,  also,  is  that  splendid  ballad  literature  which  preceded  the  historic 
age,  the  literature  whose  loss  Macaulay  sought  to  supply  in  his  "Lays  of 
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Ancient  Rome."  The  poets  Lacilins,  Baisus.  Ponlicus,  Valgius,  Accius,  and 
Pacuviiis,  the  hiiloriani  Ccelius  Antipater  and  Cornelius  Sisenna,  the  orators 
Calvus  and  Hortensiua  and  Casaius  Severua,  names  to  conjure  with  in  ancient 
days,  are  names  and  nothing  more  to  our  modern  ears. 

A  dozen  vords  are  all  that  remain  of  the  "  Thyeales"  of  Varius,  which, 
according  to  Quintilian,  rivalled  all  the  tragedies  or  the  Greeks ;  and  two 
lines  represent  all  the  vestige  of  Ovid's  tragedy  of  "  Medea."  Livy,  himself, 
has  come  da*n  to  us  in  a  mntilated  state. 

Many  of  these  ireasnres  perished  in  the  invasions  of  the  Golhs  and  Vandals, 
many  were  destroyed  by  the  ignorant  or  the  superstitious  in  the  Uark  Ages, 
many  were  consumed  Iw  fire  in  the  successive  incendiarisms  at  Aleiandria. 
The  library  of  four  hundred  thousand  manuscripts  collected  by  the  Ploleniys 
was  burned  during  the  siege  of  Alexandria  by  Julius  Caesar.  The  famous 
library  in  the  same  dly,  known  as  the  Serapeum.  which  had  been  enriched 
by  Pcrgamon  and  given  to  Cleopatra  by  Mark  Antony,  was  parllv  burned, 
partly  dispersed,  at  the  storming  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  by  the  Christians 
during  the  reign  ofTheodosiui  the  GreaL  A  new  library  sprang  up  in  Alex- 
andria, and  in  A.IX  640  was  said  to  have  contained  seven  hundred  thousand 
volumes.  Thai  was  the  year  in  which  the  city  was  captured  by  the  Saracens 
under  Caliph  Omar.  The  Caliph  decreed  that  "if  these  writings  of  the 
Greeks  agree  with  the  Book  of  God,  they  are  useless  and  need  not  be  pre- 
served ;  il  Ihey  disagree,  Ihcy  ought  to  be  destroyeil."  So  the  building  was 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  the  manuscripts  were  sent  lo  heat  the  four  Ihou- 
sand  public  baths.  Six  months  were  barely  sufficient,  it  is  said,  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  precious  fuel.  It  is  only  right  to  add  thai,  though  Gibbon 
accepts  this  Btoi^  in  its  entirety,  other  authorities  reject  many  of  the  details 
either  as  fabrications  or  as  gross  exaggerations. 

In  Acts  xix.  19,  St.  Luke  narrates  that,  after  the  preaching  of  Paul,  many 
of  the  Ephesians  **  which  used  curious  arts  brought  their  bonks  together,  and 
burned  Ihem  before  all  men  :  and  they  counted  the  price  of  them,  and  found 
il  fifty  thousand  pieces  of  silver."  This  would  be  over  ninety  thousand 
dollars  in  our  money.  The  books  destroyed  were  probably  hltle  parchment 
scrolls,  containing  illustrations  of  early  heathenism,  of  devil-worship,  serpent- 
worship,  and  sun-worship,  early  astrological  and  chemical  lore,  anil  symbols 
of  the  archaic  forms  of  religion,  derived  from  the  Egyptians,  the  Persians, 
and  the  Greeks.  These  scrolls  were  used  as  charms  against  all  evils,  and 
protection  especially  against  the  "evil  eye."  Their  manufacture,  as  late  as 
the  buith  century,  formed  an  extensive  trade,  and  il  has  not  wholly  died  out 
yet,  although  now  il  has  assumed  another  form.  The  Ephesians  carried  the 
scrolls  abi»it  their  persons,  and  when  Paul's  eloquence  convinced  them  of 
their  superstition  they  doubtless  drew  them  forth  from  beneath  their  garments 
and  cast  them  into  the  Haines. 

With  heathens  burning  Christian  writings  and  Christians  retaliating  upon 
pagan  literature,  books  disappeared  rapidly  in  the  twilight  of  civilization. 
Twelve  thousand  books  printed  in  Hebrew  were  burned  at  Cremona  in  1569. 
and  at  the  capture  of  Granada  Cardinal  Ximenes  made  a  bunfire  of  five 
thousand  copies  of  the  Koran.  Krightful  losses  were  also  sustained  when 
the  great  monastic  libraries  were  plundered  in  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
The  books  and  manuscripts  were  scattered  to  stuff  broken  windows,  clean 
boots,  and  light  lires,  or  were  sold  to  grocers  and  soap-sellers  as  wrapping- 
paper.  One  merchant,  tor  forty  shillings,  bought  two  noble  libraries,  which 
supplied  him  with  paper  stock  enough  lo  last  lor  ten  years.  No  doubt  many 
of  the  most  precious  ancient  manuscripts  perished  in  this  way,  as  well  as 
the  works,  more  or  less  valuable,  of  medixval  writers.  The  great  fire  of 
L,ondon  destroyed  many  treasures  lA  Elizabethan  literature.     More  of  this 
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literalure  perished  through  the  selfishness  of  manageis  who  would  not  allow 
their  manuscripts  lo  be  printed,  and  through  the  carelessness  of  sobseqaent 
collectors. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  tnanusciipts  of  a  number  of  famous 
plays  which  had  survived  ail  these  casualties  were  destroyed  by  ■  servant  uf 
Warburlon,  who  used  some  to  light  the  fire  and  others  lo  make  into  pie-crust 
frills.  No  fewer  than  fifteen  of  Massinger's  plays  perished  in  this  wholesale 
massacre,  with  some  fifty  other  plays  of  various  authors,  including  Ford, 
Dekker,  Robert  Greene,  George  Chapman,  Cyril  Tournure,  and  Thomas 
Middleton.  Nay,  among  the  number  were  three  plays  attributed  to  Shake- 
speare,— "  Uuke  Humphrey,"  "  Heniy  I,,"  and  "  Henry  H." 

But  one  of  the  moat  lamentable  of  all  losses  is  that  of  Heywood's  "  Lives 
of  the  Poets,"  which  has  unaccountably  disappeared.  Heywood  was  the 
familiar  friend  of  Shakespeare  and  hia  great  contemporaries,  and  the  book 
would  now  be  looked  upon  as  a  priceless  storehouse  of  literary  ana. 

Of  all  Eliiabelhan  poets  the  greatest  sufferer  was  Spenser.  The  last  sii 
books  of  his  "  Faerie  Queene"  were  said  lo  hare  been  lost  by  a  servant  while 
crossing  from  Ireland  to  England,  and,  although  this  statement  has  been 
doubted,  it  is  quite  certain  that  no  fewer  than  seventeen  of  his  composition 
have  entirely  disappeared.  The  poetry  of  Abraham  Cowley  has  come  down 
to  us  intact.  But  his  poetry,  though  il  has  an  historical  interest,  is  far  in- 
ferior to  his  prose,  and  of  hia  prose  only  his  essays  remain.  His  letters  were 
suffered  to  perish  by  Bishop  SpraL 

Of  that  queen  of'^  epistolary  writers.  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  only  a 
comparatively  few  letters  have  come  down  lo  us.  These  few  were  preserved 
by  accident,  the  jealous  pride  or  the  carelessness  of  her  family  preventing  the 
rest  from  seeing  the  light  of  prinL  Pope  was  responsible  .for  the  destruction 
of  Lord  Peterborough  s  Memoirs,  as  was  Tom  Moore  for  the  destruction  of 
Byron's.  In  the  first  case  we  probably  lost  more  than  in  the  latter.  Lord 
Peterborough  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  versatile  men  in  English 
history.  His  career  was  a  rich  and  strange  one.  Possibly,  however,  the 
noble  lord  was  prouder  of  his  conquests  over  the  fair  sex  than  of  his  victories 
over  the  Spaniards,  and  so  Pope  may  have  been  afraid  of  the  sandals  that 
might  ensue.  Still,  it  is  hard  to  forgive  him,  and  still  harder  to  palliate  the 
share  he  look  in  the  destruction  of  the  Memoirs  of  another  distinguished 
public  man.  Sir  George  Savile,  who  had  taken  notes  of  the  conversations  of 
Charles  II.  and  reported  much  entertaining  information  about  his  great  con- 
temporaries. Nor  is  it  any  plea  in  mitigation  that  Pope,  at  the  advice  of  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  put  one  of  his  own  books  into  the  fire,  his  "  Treatise  on  the 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  which  must  certainly  have  had  a  personal,  and 
possibly  had  a  literary,  value. 

Where  are  Mrs.  Inchbald's  Memoirs,  which  are  said  to  have  extended 
lo  several  volumes,  and  for  which  the  publishers  oflered  her  one  thousand 

Eounds  y  And  where  is  John  Wilkes's  autobiography  i  We  know  only  that 
e  lent  the  manuscript  to  Charles  Butler,  and  that  after  Wilkes's  death  ihe 
cover  of  the  book  was  found  without  any  leaves.  Another  manuscript  which 
has  unaccountably  disappeared  is  a  prose  work  by  Matthew  Prior,  called 
"  Dialogues  of  the  Dead,  in  the  Manner  of  Lucian."  Il  has  been  lost  sight 
of  since  1781,  when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  dowager  Duchess  of  Port- 
land.     Joseph  Warton  and  D'lsraeM  speak  highly  of  the  work. 

Pope  is  not  the  only  author  who  has  destroyed  hia  own  works.  Samuel 
Risers  is  known  to  have  written  and  made  away  with  a  drama,  called  "The 


Vintage  of  llurguudy,"  but  the  loss  is  scarcely  to  be  deplored.      Nor 
any  tears   be  shed   c.ver   the    |irose  works  of  George  Crabbc,  among  them 
■evetal  novels  and  a  botanical  iieatise,  in  spile  of  the  fact  that  his  son  ad- 
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mired  the  former  and  that  he  himself  admired  the  latter.  He  had  spent  vears 
of  labor  upon  it,  but  destroyed  the  manuscript  because  a  pedantical  friend 
assured  him  that  a  scientific  treatise  of  this  nature  should  be  written  in  Latin 
and  not  in  English.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  made  a  holocaust  of  a  number  of 
his  early  tales  which  we  can  ill  afford  to  lose,  for  even  the  despised  "  Fan- 
shawe,"  the  earliest  of  his  printed  books,  which  he  did  his  best  to  suppress, 
has  a  personal  interest  that  makes  us  rejoice  over  its  rescue  from  oblivion. 

Moli^re,  it  may  not  be  generally  known,  had  almost  completed  a  translation 
of  Lucretius,  but  one  of  his  servants  whom  he  had  ordered  to  dress  his  wig 
took  some  pages  of  his  manuscript  to  make  curl-papers,  and  Moii^re  in  a 
rage  threw  the  remainder  into  the  fire.  An  accident  destroyed  the  result  of 
the  labors  of  Newton's  declining  years.  He  had  left  his  manuscripts  upon 
the  table  beside  a  lighted  candle.  His  dog  Diamond,  playing  around  the 
table,  overthrew  the  candle  and  set  fire  to  the  papers.  Newton  was  more 
patient  than  Moli^re  :  he  merely  shook  his  head  at  the  dog.  '*  Ah,  Diamond, 
Diamond,**  he  cried,  *'  thou  little  knowest  what  damage  thou  hast  done  !" 

A  curious  heap  of  scorched  leaves,  looking  like  a  monster  wasps*-nest,  may 
be  seen  in  a  glass  case  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  a  relic  of  a  fire  that 
occurred  in  1731  at  Ashburnham  House,  Westminster,  and  partly  destroyed 
the  Cotton  manuscripts.  By  the  exercise  of  much  skill  a  portion  was  restored, 
though  apparently  charred  past  recognition.  The  remnants  were  carefully 
separated,  leaf  by  leaf,  soaked  in  a  chemical  solution,  and  then  pressed 
between  leaves  of  transparent  paper.  The  library  of  Dr.  Priestley  was 
burned  by  the  mob  in  the  Birmingham  riots,  and  the  celebrated  collection  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  which  contained  untold  manuscript  treasures,  was  destroyed 
in  the  same  way  in  the  Gordon  riots.  The  conflagration  of  Moscow  consumed 
many  literary  relics,  and  the  shells  of  the  German  army  in  1870  fired  the  great 
Strasburg  library,  when  many  manuscripts  and  printed  books  of  great  value 
were  destroyed,  among  others  the  earliest-printed  Bible,  and  the  records  of 
the  famous  lawsuits  between  Gutenberg,  the  first  printer,  and  his  partners, 
upon  which  depended  the  claim  of  Gutenberg  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of 
printing. 

Even  in  the  quiet  of  a  library,  undisturbed  by  calamity,  books  of  great 
value  have  been  quietly  and  surely  destroyed  by  natural  causes.  A  broken 
pane  of  glass  in  a  cathedral  library  in  England  admitted  the  tendril  of  an  ivv 
l)ranch,  which  grew  and  grew  until  it  attached  itself  to  a  row  of  books  worth 
hundreds  of  pounds.  Then  in  rainy  weather  it  conducted  water  as  though  it 
were  a  pipe  alon^  to  the  tops  of  the  books,  and  soaked  them  through  and 
through.  The  ram  coming  in  over  a  skylight  in  one  library  of  rare  books 
rotted  some  Caxtons  and  other  early  English  books,  one  of  which,  in  spite  of 
its  rotten  condition,  was  sold  for  one  thousand  dollars.  Paper  rots  under  the 
influence  of  moisture  until  it  is  reduced  to  a  white  decay,  which  crumbles  into 
powder  when  handled.  Damp  attacks  both  the  inside  and  outside  of  books. 
The  mould-spots  which  are  so  often  seen  upon  the  edges  of  leaves  and  upon 
the  sides  of  the  binding  are  seen  under  a  microsco|)e  to  be  miniature  forests 
of  lovely  trees  covered  with  a  beautiful  white  foliage.  "They  are  upas- 
trees,"  says  a  bibliophile,  "whose  roots  are  embedded  in  the  leather  and 
destroy  its  texture.*' 

Disasters  by  sea  have  been  as  fatal  as  disasters  by  land.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  Guarino  Veronese  lost  a  ship-load  of  classical  manu- 
scripts while  crossing  from  Constantinople  to  Italy.  The  unhappy  owner 
survived  the  wreck,  but  his  grief  was  so  great  that  his  hair  turned  white  in  a 
few  hours. 

When  Vincentio  Pinelli  died,  in  1600,  a  London  bookseller  purchased  his 
library, — at  that  time  the  most  celebrated  in  the  world.    It  had  been  collected 
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through  man;  generations,  and  comprised  numerous  manuscripts,  dating  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  sixleenth  century,  and  an  eitiaoidinary  number  of  Greek, 
Lalin,  and  Italian  works,  many  of  them  first  editions.  The  bookseller  put 
them  ill  three  vessels  for  transport  a  lion.  One  of  these  ships  was  captured  by 
pirates,  who  flung  the  books  overboard.  The  freight  of  the  two  vessel',  which 
escaped  their  hands  was  sold  for  about  forty  thousand  dollars. 

The  sea  has  also  swallowed  up  all  the  liooka  and  manuscripts  which  were 
contained  in  the  churches  and  hbraries  of  Constantinople  when  Mohammed 
11.  captured  that  ciiy  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

In  the  jeat  169S  a  Dutch  burgomaster  named  Hudde  starleil  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  through  China,  disguised  as  a  mandarin.  He  travelled  for 
thirty  years  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  and 
collected  great  literary  treasures ;  hut  the  ship  which  contained  them  foun- 
ilered,  and  they  wete  irrecoverably  lost. 

Ignorance  has  cost  the  world  priceless  treasures  in  books  and  manuscripts. 
Just  before  the  French  Revolution  a  fine  copy  of  the  lirst  edition  of  the 
"Golden  Legend"  was  used  leaf  by  leaf  to  light  the  librarian's  lire&,  A  copy 
of  Cixloii's  "  Canterbury  Tales,"  with  wood-cuts,  worth  at  least  two  thousand 
dollars,  was  used  to  light  the  vestry  fire  of  the  French  Protestant  Church  in 
St.  Martin's  le  Grand  in  London  some  thirty  years  ago. 

The  memory  of  John  Bagford,  an  antiquaiian  shoemaker,  is  held  in  deserved 
execration  by  bibliophiles.  When  the  name  of  John  Bagford  is  mentioned, 
book-lovers  hiss  through  (heir  leeth,  "  BIblioctast  I"  and  in  that  lies  the  secret 
of  his  misdoing.  He  spent  his  life  in  collecting  materials  for  a  history  of 
printing  which  he  never  wrote.  His  materials  were  title-pages  which  he  tore 
out  and  mounted  with  others  in  a  book.  It  is  said  he  collected  about  twenty- 
live  thousand  title-pages  in  all.  His  collection,  in  sixty  folio  volumes,  is 
deposited  in  the  British  Museum,  a  melancholy  yet,  professionally,  an  inter' 
esting  collection.  It  is  said  that  the  cloalne  hours  of  this  arch-mutilalor 
were  embittered  because  he  had  been  unable  to  discover  and  destroy  a 
Caxlon  ;  but  this  was  only  because  title-pages  were  unknown  in  England  in 
Caxton's  day. 

Was  Lady  Burton's  also,  though  in  another  way,  a  case  of  mistaken  zeal  ? 
She  is  the  widow  of  Sir  Richaro  Burton,  the  translator  of  the  unexpurgated 
"  Arabian  Nights"  which  raised  a  how)  of  indignation  among  strait-laced 
moralists.  On  the  completion  of  that  work  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to 
translating  "The  Scented  Garden."  It  treated  of  a  certain  passion.  The 
day  before  his  sudden  and  unexpected  death  he  called  Lady  Burton  into  his 
room,  and  told  her  that  the  work  was  now  all  but  completed,  and  that  he 
purposed  to  set  apart  the  proceeds  as  an  annuity  for  her.  Next  day  he  was 
no  more.  When  she  came  to  look  over  his  manuscripts  she  for  the  iirst  time 
fully  understood  the  nature  of  "The  Scented  Garden,"  A  publisher  had 
offered  her  six  thousand  pounds  for  it.  For  three  days  she  was  in  a  stale  of 
torture.     Finally  she  decided  to  destroy  it     She  has  told  the  story  herself 

anything  to  the  world  whose  efiect  should  be  for  evil  rather  than  for  good, 
and  the  belief  oF  a  devout  Christian  that  the  welfare  of  her  husband's  soul 
would  be  imperilled  thereby  : 

I  ut  down  on  Ihe  floor  bcfon  lh<  lirt  at  dark  to  coniull  n>v  own  heart,  niy  own  Imd. 
How  I -lined  n  brother  I     My  hnd  told  mc  that  lin  I9  ih>  only  nUini  stonf  ih.<l  ^^.^\,m 


Ood  otfendedt 


i^  hcui  nid. 
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hnsband  worked  for  you,  kept  you  in  a  happy  home  with  honor  and  respect  for  thirty  yean. 
How  are  you  going  10  reward  him  ?  That  your  wretched  body  may  be  fed,  and  clothed,  and 
warmed  fur  a  few  miserable  months  or  years,  will  you  let  that  soul,  which  is  part  of  youf 
soul,  be  left  out  in  cold  and  darkness  till  the  end  of  time,  till  all  those  sins  which  may  have 
been  committed  on  account  of  reading  those  writings  have  been  expiated^  or  passed  away^ 
perhaps  forever?     Why,  it  would  be  just  parallel  with  the  original  thirty  pieces  of  silver." 

I  fetched  the  manuscript  and  laid  it  on  the  ground  before  me,—  two  large  volumes'  worth. 
Still  my  thoughts  were.  Was  it  a  sacrilege?  It  was  his  magnum  o/'ut, — his  last  work,  that 
he  was  so  proud  of,  that  was  to  have  been  finished  on  the  awlul  morrow— that  never  came. 
Will  he  rise  up  in  his  grave  and  curse  me  or  bless  me  ?  The  thought  will  haunt  me  to  death, 
but  Sadi  and  El  Shaykh  el  Nafzawih,  who  were  pagans,  begged  pardon  of  God  and  prayea 
not  to  be  cast  into  hell-fire  for  having  written  them,  and  implored  their  friends  to  pray  for 
them  to  the  Lord  that  he  would  have  mercy  on  them.  And  then  I  said,  "  Not  only  not  for 
six  thousand  guineas,  but  not  for  six  million  guineas,  will  I  risk  it."  Sorrowfully,  reverently, 
and  in  fear  and  trembling,  I  burnt  sheet  after  sheet  until  the  whole  of  the  volume  was  con* 
sumed. 

Then  came  a  storm  of  criticism.  Robert  Buchanan  gave  expression  to  the 
feeling  of  scholars  when  he  wrote, — 

Lady  Burton  feared  that  the  work,  if  published,  would  cause  incalculable  mischief  and  cor* 
ruption ;  her  nature  revolted  against  it,  and  in  acting  as  she  did  she  felt  herself  a  savior  of 
society.  The  destruction  of  the  manuscript  was  vandalism  pure  and  simple,  and  vandalism 
is  vandalism  whether  perpetrated  by  a  Torquemada  or  a  John  Knox,  by  a  fmatic  or  a 
gentle  enthusiast,  by  a  pure,  high-souled  woman  or  the  public  hangman.  Excess  of  love  in 
such  a  matter  is  as  perilous  as  excess  of  hate. 

A  curious  occurrence  took  place  in  the  year  1840.  An  antiquary  bought 
some  soles  from  one  Jay,  a  fishmonger  in  Old  Hungerford  Market,  Yar- 
mouth. The  soles  were  wrapped  in  a  large  stiff  sheet  of  paper  torn  from  a 
folio  volume  which  stood  at  the  fishmonger's  elbow.  When  the  purchaser 
unwrapped  his  purchase,  his  eye  caught  the  signatures  of  Lauderdale,  Godol- 
phin,  Ashley,  and  Sunderland  on  the  large  stiff  sheet  of  paper.  The  wrapper 
was  a  sheet  of  the  victualling-charges  for  prisoners  in  the  Tower  in  the  reign 
of  James  II.  The  signatures  were  those  of  his  ministers.  The  antiquarv 
went  back  at  once  to  Jay*s  shop.  "That  is  good  paper  of  yours,"  he  said, 
assuming  an  air  of  indifference.  "  Yes,  but  too  stiff.  I've  got  a  lot  of  it,  too. 
1  got  it  from  Somerset  House.  They  had  ten  tons  of  waste  paper,  and  I 
oflered  seven  pounds  a  ton,  which  they  took,  and  I  have  got  three  tons  of  it 
in  the  stables.  The  other  seven  they  keep  till  I  want  it."  "All  like  this?" 
asked  the  antiquary,  his  heart  in  his  mouth.  **  Pretty  much,"  replied  Jay  ; 
"all  odds  and  ends."  Jay  obligingly  allowed  the  antiouary  to  carry  home  an 
armful  of  rubbishy  papers.  His  head  swam  as  he  looked  on  accounts  of  the 
Exchequer  Office  signed  by  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  wardrobe  accounts 
of  Queen  Anne,  dividend  receipts  signed  by  Pope  and  Newton,  a  treatise  on 
the  Eucharist  in  the  boyish  hand  of  Edward  VI.,  and  another  on  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  in  the  scholarly  handwriting  of  Elizabeth.  The  government  in 
selling  the  papers  to  Jav  haa  disposed  of  public  documents  which  contained 
much  of  the  history  of  the  country  from  Henry  VII.  to  George  IV.  The 
antiquary  went  back  to  lay.  Little  by  little  he  was  acquiring  the  whole  pile. 
but  he  injudiciously  whispered  his  secret  about,  and  it  1)ecame  no  longer  a 
secret  The  government  were  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  loss,  and  the  public 
clamored  for  a  committee  of  inquiry.  It  was  then  found  that  the  blame  lay 
with  Lord  Monteagle,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  that  the  papers 
which  had  been  sold  for  seventy  pounds  were,  at  the  least,  worth  some  three 
thousand  pounds ;  but  most  of  them  had  by  this  time  been  lost  or  mutilated, 
or  scattered  beyond  redemption. 

Love.  No  love  lost  betw^een  them.  The  modern  acceptation  of  this 
phrase  is  in  exact  opposition  to  its  original  meaning.  In  the  ballad  of  "The 
Babes  in  the  Wood"  the  expression  is  used  as  follows : 
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No  love  between  this  two  was  lost, 

Each  was  to  other  kind ; 
In  love  they  lived,  in  love  they  died, 

And  left  two  babes  behind. 

It  would  appear  that  Richardson  lived  in  the  transition  period  when  the 
phrase  was  altering  its  meaning,  for  he  uses  it  in  both  senses  in  "  Clarissa 
Harlowe :" 

1  kissed  her,  and  so  it  is  for  me,  my  sweet  cousin,  that  vou  shed  tears  ?  There  never  was 
love  lost  between  us ;  but,  tell  me,  what  is  designed  to  be  done  with  me,  that  I  have  this 
kind  instance  of  your  compassion  for  me  ? — Vol.  ii.  p.  2x7  (edition  of  i8xx). 

He  must  needs  say  there  was  no  love  lost  between  some  of  my  family. — Vol.  iii.  p.  X50. 

IfOve,  All  for,  a  phrase  which  seems  to  have  been  first  used  as  the  title 
of  a  play  by  Dryden,  its  meaning  being  emphasized  by  the  sub-title,  '*  or  the 
World  Well  Lost."     Here  is  a  specimen  verse  : 

Give,  you  gods  I 
Give  to  your  boy,  your  Caesar, 
The  rattle  of  a  globe  to  play  withal. 
This  gewgaw  world,  ana  put  him  cheaply  off; 
I'll  not  be  pleased  with  less  than  Cleopatra. 

Act  ii. 

Southey,  in  his  ballad  "All  for  Love,  or  a  Sinner  Well  Saved"  (1829),  has 

these  lines : 

And  when  my  own  Mark  Antony 

Against  yoimg  Caesar  strove. 
And  Rome's  whole  world  was  set  in  arms. 
The  cause  was  all  for  love. 

Dibdin,  in  **  Captain  Wattle  and  Miss  Roe,"  has  the  same  phrase  in  a  less 

dignified  connection : 

Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  Captain  Wattle  f 
He  was  all  for  love  and  a  little  for  the  bottle. 

Love  at  first  sight,  Marlowe,  in  *'  Hero  and  Leander,"  and  Shakespeare, 
in  *'  As  You  Like  It,"  ask  in  precisely  the  same  language  the  question, — 

Who  ever  loved  that  loved  not  at  first  sight? 

— a  question  that  is  only  a  question  in  form,  and  carries  with  it  the  answer 
formally  made  by  George  Chapman : 

None  ever  loved  but  at  first  sight  they  loved. 

Tht  Blind  Beggar  of  A  Uxandria. 

In  the  fifth  act  of  "  As  You  Like  It,"  Sc.  2,  Rosalind  describes  to  Orlando 
how  Oliver  and  Celia  had  fallen  in  love  at  first  sight : 

Your  brother  and  my  sister  no  sooner  met  but  they  looked ;  no  sooner  looked  but  they 
loved ;  no  sooner  loved  but  they  sighed ;  no  sooner  sighed  but  they  asked  one  another  the 
reason  ;  no  sooner  knew  the  reason  but  they  sought  the  remedy  ;  and  in  these  degrees  have 
they  made  a  pair  of  stairs  to  marriage  which  they  will  climb  incontinent,  or  else  be  inconti- 
nent before  marriage;  they  are  in  the  very  wrath  of  love  and  they  will  together  ;  clubs  can- 
not part  them. 

And  as  for  this  romance  of  love,  this  fine  picture  of  Jenny  and  Jessamy  falling  in  love  at 
first  sight,  billing  and  cooing  in  an  arbor,  and  retiring  10  a  cottage  afterwards  to  go  on  coo- 
ing and  billing — Psha !  what  folly  is  this  I  It  is  sood  for  romances,  and  for  Misses  to  sigh 
about ;  but  any  man  who  walks  through  the  world  with  his  eyes  open  knows  how  senseless 
is  all  this  rubbish.  I  don't  say  that  a  yount;  man  and  woman  are  not  to  meet,  and  to  fall  in 
love  that  instant,  and  to  marry  that  day  year,  and  love  each  other  till  they  are  a  hundred.— 
that  is  the  supreme  lot,— but  that  is  the  lot  which  the  gods  only  grant  to  Baucis  and  PhiU- 
mon,  and  a  very,  very  few  besides.— Thack bray  :   Vanity  Fair. 

The  love-in-a-cottage  fallacy  is  thus  laughed  at  by  N.  P.  Willis : 

Your  love  in  a  cottage  is  hungry. 

Your  vine  is  a  nest  for  flies. 
Your  milkmaid  shocks  the  graces. 

And  simplicity  talks  of  pies  I 
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You  lie  down  to  your  shady  slumber. 

And  wake  with  a  bug  in  your  ear. 
And  your  damsel  that  walks  in  the  morning 

Is  shod  like  a  mountaineer. 

Ltve  in  a  C^tagg. 

XiOve  free  aa  air.    Pope,  in  his  **  Eloisa  to  Abelard,"  1.  75,  sa]rs,— 

Love,  (ree  as  ttir,  at  sight  of  homan  ties. 
Spreads  his  light  wings,  and  in  a  moment  flies. 

Batler  has  the  same  idea : 

Love  that's  too  generous  t'  abide 
1*0  be  against  its  nature  tied  ; 
For  where  'tis  of  itself  inclined. 
It  breaks  out  when  it  is  confined ; 
And  like  the  soul  its  harborer, 
Debarred  the  freedom  of  the  air, 
Disdains  against  its  will  to  stay. 
But  strugg^  out  and  flies  away ; 

and  Spenser : 

Ne  may  love  ben  compel'd  by  maistery  .* 

For  soone  as  maistery  comes,  sweet  Love  anone 

Taketh  his  nimble  wings,  and  farewell,  away  b  gone. 

Pueru  Queen*,  Book  iii..  Canto  i.,  Stanxa  a. 

But  Spenser  has  boldly  plagiarized  from  Chaucer  : 

Loye  will  not  ben  constreyned  by  maysire ; 
Whan  maystre  cometh.  the  god  of  love  anon 
Beteth  his  wings,  and  tarewel,  he  is  gone. 

The  Franklin's  TaU. 

Love  ia  blind,  a  proverb  dating  back  to  the  blindfolded  Amor  of  Rome, 
and  signifying  not  only  that  love  sees  no  defects  in  the  beloved  object,  but  is 
oblivious  to  surroundings  and  careless  of  conseq'uences.  A  Spanish  saw 
runs,  **  People  in  love  think  that  other  people's  eyes  are  out.** 

Love  looks  not  with  the  eye*,  but  with  the  mind ; 
And  therefore  is  winged  Cupid  painted  blind. 

Shakespbarb  :  Midsummer  Night* s  Dream,  Act  i.,  Sc  a. 

But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit. 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  6. 

Some  cynical  Frenchman  has  said  that  there  are  two  parties  to  a  love-transaction,— the 
one  who  loves  and  the  other  who  condescends  to  be  so  treated.  Perhaps  the  love  is  occa- 
sionally  on  the  man's  side  ;  perhaps  on  the  lady's.  Perhaps  some  infatuated  swain  has  ere 
this  mistaken  insensibility  for  modesty,  dulness  for  maiden  reserve,  mere  vacuity  for  sweet 
baahfulness,  and  a  goose,  in  a  word,  for  a  swan.  Perhaps  some  beloved  female  subscriber 
has  arrayed  an  ass  in  the  splendor  and  glory  of  her  imagination ;  admired  his  dulness  as 
manly  simplicity ;  worshipped  his  selfishness  as  manly  superiority ;  treated  his  stupidity  as 
majestic  gravity. — Thackbrav  :   Vanity  Fair. 

Per  contra^  "  Faults  are  thick  where  love  is  thin,"  say  the  Welsh,  a  proverb 
echoed  in  the  English  **  Where  love  fails  we  espy  all  faults." 
Love  is  not  only  blind,  it  is  insane. 

The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact. 

Shaksspbarb. 

"Aimer  et  savoir  n'ont  m6me  manoir,"  says  an  old  French  proverb, 
"To  love  and  to  be  wise  is  impossible,"  says  the  Spanish,  "  No  folly  to  being 
in  love,"  echoes  the  Welsh.  But  Calderon  explains  that  lovers  only  seem  mad 
to  those  who  have  never  loved  : 

He  who  far  off  beholds  another  dancing. 
Even  one  who  dances  best,  and  all  the  time 
Hears  not  the  music  that  he  dances  to, 
Thinks  him  a  madman,  apprehending  not 
The  law  which  moves  his  else  eccentric  action; 
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So  he  that's  in  himself  insensible 

Of  love's  sweet  influence,  misjudges  him 

Who  moves  according  to  love  s  melody ; 

And  knowing  not  that  all  these  sighs  and  tears. 

Ejaculations  and  impatiences. 

Are  necessary  changes  of  a  measure 

Which  the  divine  musician  plavs,  may  call 

The  lover  crazy^  which  he  would  not  do 

Did  he  within  hu  own  heart  hear  the  tune 

Played  by  the  great  musician  of  the  world. 

Love  me,  love  my  dog,  an  old  saw  found  in  exactly  this  form  in  Hey- 
wood's  "  Proverbs,"  but  long  before  Heywood*s  lime  quoted  by  St  Bernard 
(1091-1153)  as  a  proverb  common  among  the  vulgar  :  **  Dicitur  certo  vulgari 
quodam  proverbio :  Qui  me  amat,  amat  et  canem  meum.*'  {In  Festo  S.  Mi- 
chaelis,  Sermo  Primus^  sect,  iii.,  p.  1026,  vol.  i.,  Parisiis,  1 719,  fol.) 

Love  sought  and  unsought  In  **  Twelfth  Night/*  Act  iii.,  Sc  i» 
Olivia  says  to  the  disguised  Viola, — 

Love  sought  ii  good,  but  given  unsought  is  better. 

Love  is  sweet 
Given  or  returned.     Common  as  light  is  love. 
And  its  familiar  voice  wearies  not  ever ; 
They  who  inspire  it  most  are  fortunate. 
As  1  am  now  ;  but  those  who  feel  it  most 
Are  happier  still.— Shbllby  :  Prometheus  Unbound. 

It  makes  us  proud  when  our  love  of  a  mistress  is  returned ;  it  ought  to  make  us  prouder 
still  when  we  can  love  her  for  herself  alone,  without  the  aid  of  any  such  selfish  reflection. 
This  is  the  religion  of  love.— Hazlitt  :  Char  act*  rixtics. 

Love  to  hatred  turned.  William  Congreve,  in  *'  The  Mourning  Bride," 
Act  iii.,  Sc.  8,  has  the  familiar  lines, — 

Heaven  has  no  rage  like  love  to  hatred  turned. 
Nor  hell  a  fury  like  a  woman  scorned. 

The  last  line  is  taken  from  Colley  Gibber  : 

We  shall  find  no  fiend  in  hell  can  match  the  fury  of  a  disappointed  woman,— scorned, 
slighted,  dismissed  without  a  parting  pang. — Love's  Last  Sk\ft,  Act  iv. 

Alas  I  they  had  been  friends  in  youth ; 
But  whispering  tongues  can  poison  truth, 
And  constancy  lives  in  realms  above. 
And  life  is  thorny,  and  youth  is  vain. 
And  to  be  wroth  with  one  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 
They  parted — ne'er  to  meet  again  I 
But  never  either  found  another 
To  free  the  hollow  heart  from  paining. 
They  stood  aloof,  the  scars  remaining, — 
Like  cliflfs  which  had  been  rent  asunder : 
A  dreary  sea  now  flows  between. 

Ckristabel,  Part  IL 

Now.  where  the  swift  Rhone  cleaves  his  way  between 
Heights  which  appear  as  lovers  w^ho  have  parted 
In  hate,  whose  mining  depths  so  intervene 
That  they  can  meet  no  more,  though  broken-hearted  ; 
Though  m  their  souls,  which  thus  each  other  thwarted, 
Love  was  the  very  root  of  the  fond  rage 
Which  blighted  their  life's  bluom,  and  then  departed  : 
Itself  expired,  but  leaving  them  an  age 
Of  years  all  winters, — war  within  themselves  to  wage. 

Chiide  Harold,  Canto  iii.,  Stanza  94. 

Yet  lovers*  quarrels  have  from  a  very  early  period  been  looked  upon  as 
very  trivial  matters  and  easily  patched  up  : 

The  anger  of  lovers  renews  the  strength  of  love. — Publius  Syrus  :  Maxim  04. 
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Amandum  Ira  amoris  integratiost  ("  The  quarrels  of  lovers  are  the  renewal  of  love"). — 
Tbrbncb  :  Attdria,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  5. 

Let  the  falling  out  of  friends  be  a  renewing  of  affection. — Lylv  :  Eu/kuet. 

The  falling  out  of  lovers  is  the  renewing  of  love. — Burton  :  Anatomy  0/  Melancholy ^ 
Part  111.,  sec.  3. 

Love,  To  make.  This  phrase  seems  to  have  come  into  fashion  in  the 
early  Elizabethan  period,  as  mdicated  by  the  extract, — 

If  you  meane  either  to  make  an  Arte  or  an  Occupation  of  Loue,  I  doubt  not  but  you  shal 
finde  worke  in  the  Court  sufficient :  but  you  shal  not  know  the  lengthe  of  my  foote,  vntill  by 
vour  cunning  you  get  commendation.  A  Phrase  now  there  is  which  belongeth  to  your  shop 
boorde,  that  is,  to  make  loue,  and  when  I  shall  heare  of  what  fashion  it  is  made,  if  I  like  the 

Cittom,  you  shall  cut  me  a  partlet :  so  as  you  cut  not  with  a  paire  of  left-handed  sheares. — 
YLY :  Ett^hues  and  hit  Eng;iand  (1581). 

Loved  and  lost  No  stanza  of  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam"  is  better 
known  than  stanza  xxvii. : 

I  hold  it  true,  whate'er  befall ; 

I  feel  it,  when  I  sorrow  most ; 

'Tts  better  to  have  loved  and  lost 
Than  never  to  have  loved  at  all. 

The  thought  is  one  that  finds  many  parallels  in  literature,  ancient  and 
modern.     A  few  examples  are  subjoinea  : 

Magis  gauderes  quod  habueras  [amicum],  quam  moereres  quod  amiseras  ("  Rejoice  more 
greatly  over  the  fact  that  you  have  a  friend  than  sorrow  because  he  dies"). — Sbneca  :  Epistle 
CXIX. 

Better  to  love  amiss  than  nothing  to  have  loved. 

Crabbb:  Tale  XIV.:  The  Stmggles  0/  Conscience . 

Methinks  it  is  better  that  I  should  have  pined  away  seven  of  my  goldenest  years,  when  I 
was  thrall  to  the  fair  hair  and  fairer  eyes  of  Alice  W n,  than  that  so  passionate  a  love- 
venture  should  be  lost. — Lamb  :  Essays  0/  Elia  :  New  Year's  Eve. 

He  who  for  love  hath  undergone 

The  worst  that  can  befall 
Is  happier  thousandfold  than  one 

Who  never  loved  at  all. 

Lord  Houghton. 

It  is  better  to  love  wisely,  no  doubt ;  but  to  love  foolishly  is  better  than  not  to  be  able  to 
love  at  all. — Thackbkav  :  Pendennis,  vol.  i.  ch.  vi. 

As  the  gambler  said  of  his  dice,  to  love  and  win  is  the  best  thing,  to  love  and  lose  is  the 
next  best. — Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  ch.  i. 

Lord  Lytton  carries  the  thought  a  step  further  when  he  says,  in  "  Ernest 

Maltravers,** — 

There  is  in  the  affections  themselves  so  much  to  purify  and  exalt,  that  even  an  erring 
lovet—coactvftd  without  a  cold  design, — and  (when  its  nature  is  fully  understood)  wrestled 
against  with  a  noble  spirit,  leaves  the  heart  more  tolerant  and  tender,  and  the  mind  more 
settled  and  enlarged. 

Luoe  ez  luoellnm,  the  motto  adopted  by  Mr.  Lowe,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  April,  1871,  for  his  proposed  match-box  stamp.  The  stamp 
had  been  designed  and  the  whole  necessary  apparatus  for  carrying  the  law 
into  effect  prepared,  when  the  measure  imposing  the  tax  was  aoandoned,  to 
the  universal  merriment  of  the  press.  The  motto  especially  was  riddled  by 
the  shafts  of  ridicule.  It  was  suggested,  by  way  of  solace  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  wounded  feehngs,  that  he  should  levy  a  tax  upon  photo- 
graphs, and  adopt  the  motto,  "  Ex  sole  solatium."  The  Chancellor's  motto, 
however,  is  at  most  a  re-invented  one,  and  made  its  first  appearance  in  con- 
nection with  a  satire  on  the  long-discarded  window  tax. 

Luoos  a  non  lucendo,  a  Latin  locution  which  might  be  roughly  Eng- 
lished "  It  is,  because  it  isn't"  Literally,  it  would  mean  *•  A  grove  because 
it  does  not  shine," — which  calls  for  an  explanation.    The  grammarian  Servius, 
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in  a  fit  of  fine  philological  frenzy,  deiiTcd  lucus,  a  "grove,"  from  Ituere,  lo 
"  sliine,"  because  a  grove  is  daik  and  gloomy  and  di>es  not  shine.  The  ety- 
mology became  famous.  It  was  received  raplurously  by  some,  derisively  by 
most  Many  parallel  elymotogies  were  suggested,  'rhus,  ludut,  "a  school, 
was  imagined  to  come  from  Imitrt,  to  "  play,"— ii  mm  tuJcrt,  liecause  no  play 
was  allowed  in  it;  bellum,  "war,"  a  nulla  ri  btlla.  Itecaiise  it  has  nothing 

S leasing  in  it.  Varro  seems  seriously  inclined  to  derive  rtrlum,  "heaven, 
om  cflare.,  lo  "  conceal,"  because  it  is  open.  The  phrase  Is  now  applied  lo 
any  absurd  nan  aquitur  or  contradiction  in  terms. 

Yet,  though  Servius  was  doubtless  wrong  in  this  special  instance,  he  wu 
not  wrong  m  principle.  All  grammarians  recognize  the  rhetorical  figure 
anliphtasis,  by  which  words  are  used  in  a  sense  directly  opposite  to  their 
original  meaning.  Thus,  the  Greeks  <:alled  the  Furies  the  Lumenides,  the 
benign  ones,  instead  uf  by  their  real  name,  Erinnyes.  And  in  etymology  the 
same  principle  turns  btlU  damt,  a  beautiful  woman,  into  beldame,  a  hag.  Nay, 
some  authorities  even  insist  that  in  this  special  instance  Servius  was  right. 
The  luiia,  they  explain,  was  a  dark  gloomy  grove,  sacred  to  some  deity  in 
whose  honor  mysteiious  and  often  obscene  riles  were  performed.  Hence  it 
was  called  by  a  name  euphemistic  but  wholly  inappropriate, — a  dark  place 
being  ilesignated  by  a  term  signifying  light 
ThU  imicle  [•'  Ruilu'i  Hi«orr  <if  the  Popej,"  \es 


Mucjuilqy)  i«  called  4  n 
hcnu  of  RjidIic  himKlT:  the  wbol 


,.  Poa. 
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Ima^e  Linduy  H 
The  rua^m«>ul™Df  "li 


Swirr :  Anrvnr  It  BH  Efigram  if  Mr.  Latdnf. 

Iioxntlea  and  n«oaa«BileB.  Holmes,  in  his  "  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast- 
Table,"  refers  enthusiastically  to  "  that  glorious  Epicurean  paradox  uttered  by 
my  friend  the  historian  in  one  of  his  flashing  moments  :  'Give  us  (he  luxu- 
ries of  life,  and  we  will  dispense  with  its  necessaries.'"  The  historian  was 
John  Lothrop  Motley.  But,  after  all,  the  phi 
aniiispitaC  ■    ■      ■ 

tarch  in  hi 

ness  to  lie  in  these  superfluities,  and  not  in  those  necessary  things."  And 
Voltaire,  in  "Le  Mondam,"  has  substantially  the  same  though) :  "  Le  superttu, 
chose  tris  n^essaire"  ("The  superfluous,  a  very  necessary  thing"). 

Luzury  of  woe.      Thomas  Moore  in   one   of  his  anacreontics   has  the 
lines,— 

Weep  on,  and  u  ihy  •<>itt>»  Bw, 

He  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  the  originator  of  the  phrase.     William 
Mason  uses  a  very  similar  expression, — 

There  I)  a  lotenm  tuiucy  in  grief. 

THt  Engliik  Gardtn  (ij;s-8a),- 
and  J.  H.  Scott,  in  "  The  Perils  of  Poetry,  an  Epistle  to  a  Friend"  (1766),  bu 
the  very  words  :  he  is  speaking  of  Otway  (p.  zj),  and  says, — 
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And  oh,  be  mine,  when  evening  shades  prevail. 
Pensive  to  listen  to  his  tragic  tale, 
And  feed  my  soul  (as  tears  spontaneous  flow) 
On  all  the  poignant  luxury  of  woe. 

What  may  have  been  the  prototype  of  all  is  to  be  found  probably  in  Ovid^s 

Est  quaedam  flere  volupias. 

Tristia,  IV.  iii.  37. 

Lying  by  the  "wall,  a  phrase  which  seems  to  be  local  to  East  Anglia, 
with  the  import  that  one  is  dead  but  not  yet  buried.  The  exact  phrase  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Suffolk  peasant  would  be,  "  He  lay  by  the  walls,"  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  expression  is  a  corrupted  form  of  one  in  which  occurred 
the  Anglo-Saxon  word  wael^  **  death"  (genitive  waeles)^  so  meaning,  "  He  is 
laid  low  by  death."  The  earliest  instance  known  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
phrase  is, — 

Thar  was  sorwe,  wo  so  it  sawe, 
Hwan  the  children  bith'  wawe 
Ley  en  f  and  sprauleden  in  the  blod. 

RofHance  o/Havelock,  v.  473. 

In  a  ballad  of  the  fourteenth  century,  printed  by  Ritson  in  his  **  Ancient 
Songs"  (p.  46),  the  same  expression  is  met  with : 

Whan  that  lu*  life  his  leve  hath  lauht, 
Ur  bodi  lith  bounden  bi  the  wowe, 
Ur  richesses  alle  from  us  ben  raft. 
In  clottes  colde  ur  cors  is  throwe. 

The  Dutch  phrase  **  aan  de  laager  wal  zyn"  (**  to  be  brought  to  a  low  ebb") 
seems  to  be  somewhat  akin,  and  is  possibly  the  original  of  "  going  to  the  wall," 
unless  the  latter  is  a  derivation  from  the  Suffolk  phrase. 

Lying  for  the  'whetstone,  a  phrase  used  against  one  who  is  grossly 
exaggerating.  A  favorite  Whitsuntide  amusement  in  ancient  days  was  the 
•*  lie-wage"  or  **  lie-match  :"  the  victor  carried  off  a  whetstone  as  his  prize.  The 
nature  of  these  contests  may  be  illustrated  by  this  well-known  extravaganza. 
One  of  the  contestants  woula  declare  he  could  see  a  fly  on  the  top  of  a  church 
spire.  The  other  would  reply,  "  Oh,  yes,  I  saw  him  wmk  his  eye."  To  which 
the  first  would  answer,  "  And  I  saw  him  shed  one  of  his  eyelashes  as  he 
winked,"  etc,  etc. 

Lynch  La'W,  an  American  colloquialism  for  summary  justice  at  the  hands 
of  a  mob,  the  taking  of  life  by  an  improvised  tribunal  without  due  process  of 
law.  The  term  is  said  to  hark  back  to  Revolutionary  times,  when  Charles 
Lynch  (1726-96),  a  Virginia  planter,  in  conjunction  with  Robert  Adams  and 
Tnomas  Calloway,  undertook  to  protect  society  and  support  the  American 
cause  by  punishing  outlaws  and  traitors.  Desperadoes  were  arrested,  and 
when  this  informal  court  was  satisfied  of  their  guilt  were  punished  with  stripes 
or  banishment  Tories  were  hung  up  by  their  thumbs  until  they  cried 
"Liberty  forever!"  But  the  death-penalty  was  never  inflicted..  Lynch, 
during  tne  latter  part  of  the  Revolution,  became  a  colonel  in  General  Greene's 
army.  His  brother  John  was  the  founder  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  familiar  story  which  refers  the  expression  to  a  much  earlier 
origin, — »>.,  to  one  James  Fitz-Stephen  Lynch,  Mayor  of  Galway,  who,  in 
1493,  sentenced  his  own  son  to  death  for  murder,  and,  fearing  a  rescue,  had 
the  culprit  brought  home  and  hanged  before  his  own  door.  The  thing  may 
have  occurred,  it  certainly  exists  as  a  tradition  (Thackeray  mentions  it  in  his 
••  Irish  Sketch -Book"),  but  the  phrase  lynch  law  is  of  purely  American  origin 
and  must  seek  an  American  originaU 
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Lyon  verBes  (so  called,  it  is  said,  as  having  first  been  practised  hy  Apol- 
linaris  Sidonius,  a  Gallic  bishop  and  poet  of  the  fifth  centurv,  born  at  Lyons) 
are  verses  the  words  of  which  are  the  same  whether  read  backward  or  for- 
ward. Here  is  a  memorable  English  specimen, — an  epitaph,  so  it  is  said, 
from  a  church  in  Cornwall : 

Shall  we  all  die? 
We  shall  die  all 
All  die  shall  we ; 
Die  all  we  shall. 


M. 

M,  the  thirteenth  letter  and  tenth  consonant  in  the  English  alphabet,  as 
in  the  Latin,  and  the  twelfth  letter  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Phoenician.  This 
letter  used  to  be  branded  on  a  criminal  convicted  of  manslaughter  and  ad- 
mitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  clergy.  "To  have  an  M  under  [or  by]  the 
girdle,"  a  now  obsolescent  phrase,  means  to  address  one  by  the  courtesy- 
titles  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss. 

MUs.  The  devil  take  you,  Neverout  I  besides  all  small  curses. 

LmI^  a  .  Many  come  up !  What,  plain  Neverout  1  methinks  you  might  have  an  M  under 
your  gutlle,  miss. — Swift  :  Polite  Convtrtation^  i. 

Macaroni  a  wheaten  paste,  prepared  in  the  form  of  hollow  tubes  of 
different  diameters,  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Sicily.  And  this  is  the 
legend.  A  wealthy  nobleman  of  Palermo  owned  a  cook  of  marvellous  in- 
ventive genius.  One  day,  in  a  rapture  of  culinary  composition,  this  great 
artist  devised  the  farinaceous  tubes  and  served  them  up,  with  all  the  succulent 
accessories  of  rich  sauce  and  grated  Parmesan,  in  a  mighty  china  bowl.  The 
first  mouthful  elicited  from  the  illustrious  epicure  the  ejaculation,  "Cari!"  or, 
in  idiomatic  English,  "  The  darlings  !'*  With  the  second  mouthful  he  empha- 
sized the  statement  as  *'  Ma  cari  !*'  or,  in  a  very  free  translation,  **  Ah,  but 
what  darlings  !"  Presently,  as  the  flavor  of  the  toothsome  mess  grew  upon 
him,  his  enthusiasm  rose  to  even  higher  flights,  and  he  cried  out,  in  a  voice 
tremulous  with  joyful  emotion,  "  Ma  caroni !" — "  Ah,  but  dearest  darlings  I" 
In  paying  this  verbal  tribute  to  the  merits  of  his  cook's  discovery  he  un- 
wittingly bestowed  a  name  upon  that  admirable  preparation  which  has  stuck 
to  it  ever  since.  This  derivation  is  probably  the  work  of  some  amateur  ety- 
mologist (though  it  may  be  a  mere  jest),  but,  if  so,  is  worth  quoting  as  an 
excellent  specimen  of  his  art  of  plausible  narration. 

Macaronic  literature  (an  allusion  to  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  a  dish 
of  macaroni),  in  its  larger  sense,  a  name  given  to  any  jumble  of  two  or  more 
languages,  though  experts  and  purists  would  differentiate  the  true  from  the 
false  macaronic  by  insisting  that  the  former  should  be  a  mixture  pf  Latin  (or 
(jreek)  with  the  vernacular,  in  which  the  words  of  the  living  language  are 
piven  the  inflections  of  the  dead.  Thus,  **  lassas  kissare  boneas**  seems  to  the 
mitiated  an  exquisite  macaronic  metamorphosis  of  the  plain  English  **  to  kiss 
the  bonny  lasses,"  and  they  can  hardly  contain  their  joy  when  they  find  lendibus 
rhyming  with  circumbendibus.  But  these  refinements  are  of  later  growth. 
In  its  origin  macaronic  literature  was  meant  as  a  burlesque  on  the  corrupt 
Latinity  of  the  monks  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whose  sermons  were  a  strange  hodge- 
podge of  Latin  and  of  the  vulgar  language.  The  originator  of  this  form  of 
humor,  or  at  least  its  earliest  known  professor,  was  one  Odaxius,  or  Odassi, 
of  Padua,  born  about  1450.  His  efforts  were  bad  enough,  and  on  his  death- 
bed he  is  said  to  have  had  the  grace  to  ask  that  these  early  effusions  should 
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be  destroyed.  His  most  eminent  disciple  among  his  countrymen  was  Teofilo 
Folengo,  an  Italian  Benedictine,  who  died  in  1544.  He  wrote  under  the 
name  of  Merlinus  Cocaius,  and  he  gave  to  this  species  of  drollery  a  degree 
of  poetic  excellence  which  has  secured  for  him  a  respectable  pl^e  in  unread 
and  unreadable  literature.  Numerous  macaronic  writers  carried  on  the  same 
work  in  Italy,  and  were  highly  appreciated.  Cardinal  Mazarin  used  to  amuse 
himself  by  reciting  three  or  four  hundred  of  these  verses,  one  after  another. 
In  France  and  in  Germany  also  the  fashion  spread  apace.  Indeed,  the 
famous  **  Epistolae  Obscurorum  Virorum'*  is  a  sort  of  macaronic  prose,  bur- 
lesquing the  logic  and  the  pedantic  Latin  of  the  schoolmen.  It  is  said  that 
Erasmus,  when  he  read  this  work,  was  so  overcome  with  laughter  that  he 
burst  an  abscess  in  his  ^ce,  and  so  saved  the  doctors  an  operation  and  him- 
self a  fee.  Rabelais  and  Nfoli^re  occasionally  indulge  in  the  same  form  of 
composition. 

Dunbar,  a  man  of  great  but  uncouth  genius,  is  held  to  have  introduced 
macaronic  poetry  into  the  literature  of  Great  Britain  in  his  "Testament  of 
Andrew  Kennedy,"  first  printed  in  1508.  This  is  not  the  true  macaronic, 
however,  but  consists  of  alternate  lines  of  old  Scotch  and  dug-I^tin,  mixed 
up  with  shreds  from  the  Breviary.  A  sufficient  idea  of  Dunbar's  manner  and 
method  may  be  gained  from  these  the  concluding  verses : 

I  will  na  priestis  for  me  sing. 

Dies  ilia.  Dies  ine, 
Na  yet  na  bellis  for  me  ring, 

Sicut  semper  solet  fieri ; 

But  a  bagpipe  to  play  a  spring, 

£t  unum  ailwisp  ante  me ; 
Instead  of  banners  for  to  bring 

Quatuor  lagenas  cervisiae : 

Within  the  grave  to  set  sic  thing. 

In  modem  crucis  juxta  me. 
To  flee  the  fiends,  then  hardily  sing 

De  terra  plasmati  me. 

Scattered  about  the  "  Colin  Clout"  and  the  "  Philip  Sparrow"  of  John  Skel- 
ton  (first  published  in  1C12),  a  younger  contemporary  of  Dunbar,  and  poet- 
laureate  of  England  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  may  be  found  the 
first  examples  of  true  macaronics  in  the  English  language.  Like  Dunbar, 
Skelton  is  expressly  ridiculing  the  monkish  Latinity  of  his  time.  A  short 
specimen  from  **  Colin  Clout"  must  suffice  : 

Of  suche  vagabundus 
Speaking  totus  mundus. 
How  some  syng  let  abundus. 
At  euerye  ale  stake 
With  welcome  hake  and  make. 
By  the  bread  that  God  brake, 
I  am  sorry  for  vour  sake. 
I  speake  not  of  the  god  wife. 
But  of  their  apostles'  lyfe. 
Cum  ipsis  vel  illis 
Qui  manent  in  villis 
Est  uxor  vel  ancilla. 
Welcome  Jack  and  Gilla 
My  pretv  Petronilla 
You  shall  haue  your  willa. 
Of  such  pater  noster  pekes 
All  the  worid  spekes. 

The  fashion,  once  started,  spread  apace.  That  period  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment had  just  begun  when  our  British  forefathers  delighted  in  all  sorts 
of  verbal  quips  and  cranks,  in  distortions  of  language,  in  conceits  and 
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eaphniBmL  Macaronic  poetry  offered  juat  the  pedantic  kind  of  ingenuity  in 
which  they  revelled.  In  any  account  vf  this  gnre  the  following  specinien 
cannot  be  overlooked.  It  has  been  preserved  in  the  commonplace  book  of 
one  Richart^  Hilles,  who  died  in  1535.  Whether  he  was  the  author  is  unccT' 
tain.  While  not  perfect  as  a  macaronic,  it  is  belter  poetry  than  the  average 
composition  of  this  class. 

A  Tbkatiss  on  Wine. 

IIk  bat  UK,  if  ye  talie  InuDl, 


By.llll.M.c 

nI.hou!dtebut. 
poubils 

Out  .UDt  « 

Tlut  good  wii 
iDicrpoiut 

W«-drink=n  nil.  with  gn..  hoi 

StmperloudueDoDiinuin. 
The  which  Mudeih  lh«  good  liqu 

Plenty  10  >1tih.l  Ion  good -i>» 
And  b^l.g  tl^n1?=e'when  thej 

Avery 
ally  in  En 


famous  carol  "on  bringing  in  the  Boar's  Head,"  stilt  sung  occasion. 

igland  at  the  Christmas  feslivilies,  is  certainly  as  old  as  1531.  for  il 

volume  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Wotde  in  that  year.    The 
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version  subjoined  is  from  a  collection  of  caurols  imprinted  at  London  "  in  the 
Poultrv,  by  Richard  Kele,  dwelling  at  the  long  shop  under  Saynt  Myldrede*s 
Chyrche,*'  about  1546 : 

A  Carol  bringing  in  thr  Borr's  Hrad. 

Caput  apri  defero. 

Reddens  laudes  Domino. 
The  bore's  heed  in  hande  bring  I, 
With  garlands  gay  and  rosemary. 
I  pray  you  all  synge  merelye 

Qui  estis  in  convivio. 

The  bore's  heed,  I  understande, 
la  the  chief  service  in  this  lande. 
Look  wherever  it  be  fande, 

Servite  cum  cantico. 

Be  gladde  lordes  both  more  and  lasse. 
For  this  haUi  ordeyned  our  stewarde. 
To  cheere  you  all  this  Christmasse, 
The  bore's  heed  with  mustarde. 

Caput  apri  ddero. 

Reddens  laudes  Domino. 

Another  version  of  the  last  verse  is, — 

Our  steward  hath  provided  this 
In  honour  of  the  Ring  of  Bliss : 
Which  on  this  day  to  oe  served  is 
In  Regis  mensae  atrio. 

Caput  apri  defero. 

Reddens  laudes  Domino. 

But  it  was  in  the  year  1616  that  a  sustained  macaronic  composition  fulfilling 
all  the  rules  of  the  game  and  satisfying  the  most  pedantic  requirements  ap- 
peared  in  the  poetical  portions  of  the  comedy  entitled  '*  Ignoramus."  This 
was  by  a  clergvman  named  Rugsle.  In  its  entirety  it  is  a  burlesque  on  the 
Norman  Law-Latin  of  the  period, — a  sort  of  Latin  which  burlesqued  itself  in 
such  phrases  as  "  a  writ  depipd  znni  carriandSL^^ — 1>.,  "  for  [negligently]  carry- 
ing a  pipe  of. wine," — but  which  the  ridicule  of  centuries  only  slowly  eliminated 
from  the  pleadings  of  the  British  bar.     It  was  three  times  performed  before 

iames  I.,  to  the  great  delight  of  that  erudite  and  pedantic  monarch,  who  withal 
ad  wit  enough  to  relish  hugely  the  wit  of  the  piece,  the  more  so  as  he  was 
attached  to  the  simpler  forms  and  terms  of  Scotch  law.  The  dialogue,  prose 
and  poetry  alike,  is  all  carried  on  in  legal  hog-Latin.  Here  is  one  of  the 
speeches  of  the  titular  hero.  Ignoramus,  a  lawyer,  in  which  he  celebrates  his 
passion  for  the  lovely  Rosabella  and  shows  how  richly  he  purposes  to  endow 

her: 

Si  poaem  vellem  pro  te,  Rosa,  ponere  pellum 
Qmcquid  tu  quels  crava,  et  habebis  singula  brava, 
£t  daoo,  fee  simple,  si  monstras  Love's  pretty  dimple, 
Gownos,  silkcoatos,  kirtellos,  et  petticoatos. 
Farthingales  biggos,  stomacheros.  et  periwiggos, 
Buskos  et  soccos,  tifianas  en  camoriclca  smockos, 
Pantofflos,  cufTos,  garteros,  Spanica  ruffos, 
Wimpolos,  pursos ;  ad  ludos  lois  et  ursoa. 

Our  next  example  goes  back  avowedly  to  the  Skeltonic  form.     It  was 

written  to  celebrate  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  hence  has  an 

historic  if  not  an  intrinsic  interest : 

A  Skeltonical  salutation. 
Or  condign  gratulation. 
At  the  just  vexation 
Of  the  Spanish  nation. 
That  in  a  bravado 
Spent  many  a  cmaado 

an  u  57 
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In  setting  forth  an  Annado 
England  to  invade. 
Pro  cujus  memoria 
Ye  may  well  be  soria. 
Full  small  may  be  your  gloria. 
When  ye  shall  hear  this  storia. 
Then  will  ye  cry  and  roria, 
We  shall  see  her  no  moria. 

Shortly  afterwards  appeared  Drummond  of  Hawthornden's  **  Polemo  Mid- 
dinia,"  which  contains  macaronic  verses  that  were  highly  esteemed  in  their 
time,  but  are  at  once  too  coarse  and  too  obscure  foi  reproduction  to-day. 

A  modern  specimen  of  a  macaronic  which  is  perfect  in  structure  and  ex- 
emplifies the  sort  of  humor  which  may  be  expected  in  this  kind  of  verse  is 
the  following  from  the  "  Comic  Latin  Grammar  :" 

Pat  res  conscripti — took  a  boat  and  went  to  Philippi. 
Trumpeter  unus  erat  qui  coatum  scarlet  habebat, 
Stormum  surgebat,  et  ooatum  overset— «bat, 
Omnes  drownenint,  quia  swimaway  non  potuerunt, 
Excipe  John  Periwig  tied  up  to  the  tail  of  a  dead  pig. 

But,  on  the  whole,  nothing  better  has  ever  been  produced  than  the  following, 
which  appeared  in  Punch : 

The  Death  of  the  Ska-Serpknt. 

BY  PUBLIUS  JONATHAN  VIRGILIUS  JKFFBR80N  SMITH. 

Arma  virumque  cano,  qui  first  in  Monongahela 

Tamally  squampushed  the  sarpent,  mittens  horrentia  tela. 

Musa,  look  sharp  with  your  banjo !     I  guess  to  relate  this  event  I 

Shall  need  all  the  aid  you  can  give ;  so  nunc  aspirate  canenti. 

Mighty  slick  were  the  vessels  progressing,  jactata  per  aequora  ventis, 

But  the  brow  of  the  skipper  was  sad,  cum  solicitudine  mentis ; 

For  whales  had  been  scarce  in  those  parts,  and  the  skipper,  so  long  as  he'd  known  her. 

Ne'er  had  gathered  less  oil  in  a  cruise  to  eladden  rhe  heart  of  her  owner. 

**  Dam  the  whales,"  cries  the  skipper  at  ^gth,  **  with  a  telescope  forte  videbo 

Aut  pisces,  aut  terras."     While  speaking,  just  two  or  three  points  on  the  lee  bow. 

He  saw  coming  towards  them  as  fast  as  though  to  a  combat  'twould  tempt  'em, 

A  monstrum  horrendum  informe  (cui  lumen  was  shortly  ademptum). 

On  the  taffrail  up  jumps  in  a  hurry  dux  fortis,  and,  seizing  a  trumpet. 

Blows  a  blast  that  would  waken  the  dead,  mare  turbat  et  aera  rumpit. 

"  Tumble  up,  all  you  lubbers,"  he  cries,  "  tumble  up,  for  careering  before  us 

Is  the  real  old  sea-sar[)ent  himself,  cristis  maculisque  decorus." 

"  Consam  it,"  cries  one  of  the  sailors,  "  if  e'er  we  provoke  him  he'll  kill  us. 

He'll  certainly  chaw  up  hos  morsu,  et  longis  implexibus  illos." 

Loud  laughs  the  bold  skipper,  and  quick  premtt  alto  corde  dolorem ; 

(If  he  does  feel  like  ruimmg,  he  knows  it  won't  do  to  betrav  it  before  'em.) 

"  O  socii,"  inqoit,  **  I'm  sartin  you're  not  the  fellers  to  funk,  or 

Shrink  from  the  durum  certamen,  whose  fathers  fit  bravely  at  Bunker, 

You  who  have  waged  with  the  bears  and  the  buffalo  proelia  dura, 

Down  to  the  freshets  and  licks  of  our  own  free  enlightened  Missourer, 

You  who  could  whip  your  own  weight  catulb  saevis  sine  telo. 

Get  your  eyes  skinned  in  a  twinkling,  et  ponite  tela  phasello  I" 

Talia  voce  rcfert,  curisaue  ingentibus  aeger. 

Marshals  his  cute  little  band,  now  panting  their  foes  to  beleaguer ; 

Swiftly  they  lower  the  boats,  and  swiftly  each  man  at  the  oar  is, 

Excipe  Britannos  timidos  duo,  virumque  coloris. 

(Blackskin,  you  know,  never  feels  how  sweet  'tis  pro  patria  mori; 

Ovid  had  him  in  view  when  he  said,  "  Nimium  ne  crede  colori.") 

Now  swiftly  they  pull  towards  the  monster,  who.  seeing  the  cutter  and  gig  nigh, 

GUu^s  at  them  with  terrible  eyes,  suffectis  saneuine  et  igni. 

And,  never  conceiving  their  chief  will  so  quickly  deal  him  a  floorer. 

Opens  wide  to  receive  them  at  once  his  linguis  vibrantibus  ora ; 

But  just  as  he's  licking  his  lips,  and  gladly  preparing  to  taste  'em. 

Straight  into  his  eyeball  the  skipper  stridentem  conjicit  hastam. 

Straight  as  he  feels  in  his  eyeball  the  lance,  growing  mightily  sulky, 

At  'em  he  comes  in  a  rage,  ore  minax,  lingua  trisulca. 

**  Stam  all !"  cry  the  sailors  at  once,  for  they  think  he  has  certainly  caught  'em, 

Praesentemque  viris  intentant  omnia  mortem. 
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Bat  the  bold  skipper  exclaims.  "  O  terque  quaterque  beat!  I 

Now  with  a  will  oate  viam,  wnen  I  want  you,  be  only  parati ; 

This  boss  feels  like  raising  his  hair,  and,  in  spite  of  his  scaly  old  cortex. 

Full  soon  you  shall  see  that  his  corpse  rapidus  vorat  aequore  vortex." 

Hoc  ait,  and.  choosing  a  lance,  **  With  this  one  I  think  I  shall  hit  it/' 

He  cries,  and  straight  into  his  mouth  ad  intima  viscera  mittit. 

Screeches  the  creature  in  pain,  and  writhes  till  the  sea  is  commotum, 

As  if  all  its  waves  had  been  lashed  in  a  tempest  per  Eurum  et  Notum. 

Interea  terrible  shindy  Neptunus  sensit,  et  auto 

Prospiciens  sadly  around,  wiped  his  eve  with  the  cuff  of  his  paletoe. 

And,  mad  at  his  favorite's  fate,  of  oaths  uttered  one  or  two  thousand, 

Such  as  "  Corpo  di  Bacco !  Mehercle !     Sacr^  !     Mille  Tonnerres  !     Potztausend !" 

But  the  skipper,  who  thought  it  was  time  to  this  terrible  fight  dare  finem^ 

With  a  scalping«knife  jumps  on  the  neck  of  the  snake,  secat  et  dextri  cnnem. 

And  hurling  the  scalp  in  the  air,  half  mad  with  delight  to  possess  it, 

Shouts,  "  Dam  it,  I've  fixed  up  his  flint,  for  in  ventos  vita  recessit  I" 

So  much  for  the  genuine  macaronics.  But  there  are  a  large  number  of 
jeux-d'* esprit y  more  or  less  closely  analogous  to  this  genuine  sort,  which  the 
unscientific  mind  of  the  public  persists  in  grouping  in  the  same  class.  Many 
of  these  pseudo-macaronics  are  more  amusing  than  the  Simon  Pures.  And 
first  we  shall  begin  with  three  polyglot  specimens  to  which  purists  would  deny 
the  name,  either  because  they  could  not  accord  with  the  structure  of  Latin 
verse,  or  because  it  is  some  living  language  that  is  entwined  with  the  English 
in  lieu  of  a  dead  one. 

The  following  advertisement  in  five  languages  is  said  to  be  inscribed  on 

the  window  of  a  public-house  in  Germany  : 

In  questa  casa  trovarete 

Toutes  les  choses  que  vous  souhaitez ; 

Vinum  bonum,  costas,  cames. 

Neat  post-chaue,  and  horse  and  harness. 

And  this  appears  in  a  Cape  Town,  Africa,  hotel : 

Multum  in  parvo,  pro  bono  publico ; 
Entertainment  for  man  or  beast  adl  of  a  row 
Lekker  host  as  much  as  you  please ; 
Excellent  beds  without  any  ffeas ; 
Nos  patriam  fugimus— now  we  are  here, 
Vivamus,  let  us  live  by  selling  beer. 
On  donne  &  boire  et  &  manger  ici ; 
Come  in  and  try  it,  whoever  you  be. 

Victor  Hugo  was  once  asked  if  he  could  write  English  poetry.  "Certaltie. 
ment,"  he  replied,  and  forthwith  delivered  himself  of  the  following : 

Pour  chasser  le  spleen 

J'entrai  dans  un  inn ; 

O,  mais  je  bus  le  gin, 
God  save  the  Queen  I 

The  following  is  a  relic  of  the  Henry  Clay  campaign  of  1844,  when  **  Tha' 
same  old  coon",  was  a  popular  party-cry : 

Ce  MfiME  ViEUX  Coon. 

Ce  m€me  vieux  coon  n'est  pas  quite  mort, 

II  n'est  pas  seulement  napping  : 
Je  pense,  myself,  imless  i'ai  tort, 

Cette  chose  est  yet  to  happen. 

Eln  dix-huit  fortv-four,  je  sais, 

Vous' 11  hear  des  curious  noises; 
He'll  whet  ses  dents  against  some  Clay, 

Et  scare  des  Loco — %ois-es ! 

You  know  que  quand  il  est  awake, 

Et  quand  il  scratch  ses  clawses. 
Les  Locos  dans  leurs  souliers  shake, 

Et,  sheepish,  hang  leurs  jai 
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Ufui  belicvt  ht'i  going  lo  die. 

Mail  wut  dll  nou.  Ic  wmnl  encore. 

Noiu'll  >lir  bim  vilh  unc  pole ; 
Ht'U  bile  u  maiivui  u  bcfon 

A  bvorite  kind  of  Bchool-boy  humor  is  Ihat  which  tabes  the  Torm  of 
evolving  sentences  likE  the  following :  Forte  dux  fcl  flat  in  gulturc,  which 
is  gooa  Latin  for  "  By  chince  the  leader  inhales  poison  in  his  throat,"  but 
which  read  o(T  rapidly  sounds  like  the  English  "  Forty  ducks  fell  flat  in  the 
gutter."  A  Ftench  example  is  Pas  de  lieu  Rhdne  que  nous,  which  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  explain  makes  no  sense  in  French  at  all,  though  every  word  be 
true  Gallic,  bat  by  a  similar  process  of  reading  reveals  the  proverbial  ad*ice, 
"Paddle  your  own  canoe." 

Dean  Swift  was  a  master  of  this  form  of  trifling.  He  and  his  friend  Dr. 
Sheridan,  who  was  almost  his  match,  used  to  correspond  together  in  this 
fashion.     The  following  inquiry  from  Dean  Swift  needs  no  gliMS  : 

The  fallowing  correspondence  may  also  be  deciphered  with  very  little 
trouble^    Swift  cominenced  it  by  sending  the  doctor  the  following  love-poem : 


Sheridan  responded, — 


w  mc  pole,  ■  1> 


And  the  Dean  settled  the  whole  affair  thus  : 


The  following  sustained  effort  in  the  same  style  can  batdl;  be  appreciated 
without  a  key : 

Ml  MoLLE  Anni. 


•- Mi  Mdle  uDi  cano  u  Y«- 1 
Ur  Molle  ■«!  CUD  te  ver  Bg 
Vere  inw  Ilia  puelUi  lentii  m. 
ThruoBlipJ.iW'cuiii  Hym. 
"  IKutiut  to^  ihjrtwi''  Hymc 
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Ah  MoUere  arti  fere  procaciter  intuids  I 

Vos  me  I  for  de  parte  da  vas  ure  arbuteis. 

Thus  thrasonia  planas  vel  huma  ae, 

Vi  ure  Molle  ano  cano  te  ver  aegre. 

Betoe  Molle  indulgent  an  suetas  agile, — 

Pares  pector  sex,  uno  vimen  ars  iUe ; 

"Quietat  ure  sends  lam/'  sato  heras  heu  pater, 

"  Audio  do  missus  Molle,  an  vatis  thema  ter? 

Ara  mi  honestatia,  vetabit,  diu  se, — 

O  mare,  mi  dare,  cum  specto  me : 

Ago  in  a  vae  aestuare,  vel  uno  more  illic, 

O  mare,  mi  dare,  cum  pacto  ure  pater  hie." 

Beavi  ad  visu  civile,  an  socia  luse, 

Ure  MoUe  an  huma  fore  ver  aegre. 

My  Molly  and  I. 

O  Patty  O'Toole  is  a  rascally  fellow. 

He  beat  his  wife's  head,  and  said,  "  I  hope  you  are  well,  O  I" 

With  his  knocks,  sir,  she  has  in  her  body  not  a  whole  limb, — 

A  mighty  great  sin  I  must  own  it  is  of  him. 

"  Pray,  say,  sir,  do  tell  us,  how  it  is,"  says  he, 

"  My  Molly  and  I  cannot  ever  agree  ?" 

Your  Molly  and  you  cannot  ever  agiee : 

Very  true,  so  I  hope  you  will  listen  to  me ; 

The  raton  is  plain,  "  O  come  Hymen"  (you  said  it), 

"  Do  ye  tie  us  together."    So  Hymen  he  did  it. 

Since  your  marriage  to  Marv  now  'tis  altered,  alas  I 

All  you  do  is  to  trait  your  dear  spouse  as  an  ass. 

"  O  Patrick  !  you  vixen,"  says  Molly,  and  why? 

You  hit  her  a  very  great  stroke  in  her  eye. 

Ah  Molly  1  her  heart  I  ieax  prok*  as  'twere  in  two  it  b  I 

Woes  me  !  for  departed  away  sure  her  beauty  is. 

Thus  the  reuon  is  plain,  as  well  you  may  see. 

Why  your  Molly  and  you  cannot  ever  agree. 

Be  to  Molly  indulgent  and  snnUe  as  a  jelly,— 

Pay  respect  to  her  sex,  vou  know  women  are  silly  : 

"  Quite  at  your  service  I  am,"  say  to  her  as  you  pat  her. 

"  How  d'ye  do.  Missus  Molly,  and  what  k  the  matter? 

Arab,  my  honey  I  stay,  '\m  wait  a  bit,  d'ye  see, 

O  Mary,  my  tiaty^omt  s^ak*  to  me ; 

A-coing  away  is't  you  are,  well  you  no  more  I'll  lick, 

O  Mary,  my  dary,  come  pack  to  your  Patrick." 

Behave,  I  advise  you,  and  so  shall  you  see 

Your  Molly  and  you  may  forever  agree. 

A  focile  appearance  of  Greek  is  gained  by  the  simple  trick  of  setting  up 
English  words  in  Greek  type,  as  in  this  poem  from  Punch : 

TO  eS  AEAAINr  nSPIOAIKAA. 

6if  KOiiwKiii€VT,  Ypcar  <rip,  o  roxc, 
Yp«  a  fifMCf  avi  vo  fiurraic^' 
Erf  fit  TO  Korr  ori  ^vdyf , 
TtfAC  TO  9*9  I  vc'cp  ^rypvdyf* 
Avj  I  Mire  TO  <rc«  vpc  rofi* 

Tofi  Zfiitf,  rpvfi  Srpccr. 

Put  it  in  Roman,  and  the  mystery  is  clear  at  once  : 

To  THE  I^ADING  PERIODICAL. 

This  compliment,  great  sir,  O  take, 
Ure  a  brik  and  no  mistake  ; 
Elnemy  to  kant  and  fudge. 
Time  to  thee  I  ne'er  begrudge. 
And  I  hope  to  see  ure  name 
Foremost  in  the  lists  of  fame. 

Tom  Smith,  Grub  Street. 

ICaoaroniea,  the  dudes  or  dandies  of  Queen  Anne's  time.     Addison  has 
this  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  name  :  *'  There  is  a  set  of  merrv  dolls 

57« 
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whom  the  common  people  of  all  countries  admire,  and  seem  to  love  so  welt 
that  they  could  eat  them,  according  to  the  old  proverb ;  I  mean  those  circum- 
foraneous  wits  whom  every  nation  calls  by  the  name  of  that  dish  of  meat 
which  it  loves  best.  In  Holland  they  are  termed  *  Pickled  Herrings ;'  in 
France,  *Jean  Potages;'  in  Italy,  *  Macaronies ;'  and  in  Great  Britain,  'Jack 
Puddings/  "  But  Addison  is  wrong  in  assuming  that  the  sobriquet^  as  such, 
was  of  Italian  origin.  It  was  self-applied  to  the  members  of  the  Macaroni 
Club,  founded  in  1760,  which  consisted  of  travelled  young  men, — Italianated 
Englishmen,  Roger  Ascham  would  have  called  them, — who  with  many  foreign 
affectations  brought  back  from  their  wanderings  one  grateful  novelty  in  the 
shape  of  Italian  macaroni,  which  they  introduced  at  Almack's  and  from 
which  they  took  their  name.  The  name  soon  passed  into  general  use  as  a 
synonyme  for  fop  or  exquisite,  almost  superseding  the  analogous  terras  of 
Buck  and  Blood.  True  Macaronies  were  distinguished  by  their  passion  for 
dress  and  for  gambling.  At  Almack's  and  Brooks's  they  squandered  thou- 
sands at  hazard.  When  they  sat  down  to  this  serious  business  they  laid  off 
the  velvet  suits  of  which  they  were  especially  fond,  putting  on  frieze  great- 
coats, often  turned  inside  out  for  luck,  while  high-crowned  hats  with  broad 
brims  beflowered  and  beribboned  protected  their  carefully-arranged  hair  and 
guarded  their  eyes  from  the  light  In  the  streets  they  carried  long  walking- 
sticks  ornamented  with  tassels.  An  eye-glass  and  a  toothpick  were  their 
inseparable  companions.  Burgoyne,  in  his  play  "  The  Maid  of  the  Oaks*^ 
(1774),  alludes  to  the  Macaronies  "whistling  a  song  through  their  tooth- 
picks." Another  feature  of  the  true  Macaroni  was  his  supercilious  rudeness. 
Mackenzie's  "  Mirror"  (1780)  gives  a  very  unflattering  description  of  a  Macaroni 
Member  of  Parliament,  Sir  Bobby  Button,  who,  visiting  a  quiet  country  gen- 
tleman, asserts  his  claims  to  taste  and  fashion  by  attacking  everything  he  sees 
in  the  house  and  gardens.  When  the  daughter  of  the  house  appears  he  talks 
"  as  if  London  were  one  grand  seraglio  and  he  himself  the  mighty  master  of 
it."  The  Macaronies  were  in  constant  attendance  at  Vauxhall  and  Ranelagh. 
A  pamphlet  published  in  1773,  entitled  "The  Vauxhall  Affray;  or.  Macaro- 
nies Defeated,"  chronicles  a  disturbance  provoked  by  the  tipsy  insolence  of 
the  exquisites.  They  did  not  retain  their  appellation  very  long.  Fashions 
changed,  and  new  nicknames  came  in  with  the  new  fashions.  The  species 
was  pretty  well  extinct  by  the  end  of  the  century.  In  1805,  George  Barring- 
ton  writes  in  the  New  London  Spy  of  "  the  present  degenerate  race  of  Maca- 
ronies, who  appear  to  be  of  a  spurious,  puny  breed  ;  and  about  181 5  there 
was  published  at  Bath  a  poetical  pamphlet,  ascribed  to  Thomas  Haynes 
Bayly,  on  "  Bath  Dandies  of  the  Present  and  the  Macaronies  of  the  Past." 
But  they  were  in  their  full  glory  when  Yankee  Doodle,  in  a  sudden  burst  of 
dandyism,  stuck  a  feather  in  his  hat  and  called  it  macaroni. 

Maoaulay's  Ne'W  Zealander.  In  his  review  of  Ranke's  "  History  of 
the  Popes"  Macaulay  winds  up  a  splendid  rhetorical  passage  on  the  Catholic 
Church  with  the  following  peroration : 

She  was  fiT^at  and  respected  before  the  Saxon  had  set  foot  on  Britain,  before  the  Frank  had 
passed  the  Rhine,  when  Grecian  eloquence  still  flourished  in  Antioch,  when  idols  were  still 
worshipped  in  the  temple  of  Mecca.  And  she  may  still  exist  in  undiminished  vigor  when 
some  traveller  from  New  Zealand  shall,  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his  stand  on  a 
broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to  sketch  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's. 

The  last  sentence  became  at  once  a  classic.  Macaulay*s  New  Zealander 
passed  into  popular  phraseology.  Writers  of  leading  articles  made  a  useful 
man  of  him  ;  reviewers,  philosophers,  historians,  put  him  to  all  kinds  of  sen- 
timental work.  But  it  was  soon  found  that  he  was  no  child  of  Maoaulay's. 
He  had  been  making  his  prospective  archaeological  journeys  long  berore 
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Macaulay  was  born.  He  was  to  come  from  Lima,  from  Alaska,  from  the 
Antipodes,  from  nowhere  in  particular ;  and  he  was  to  sigh  over  the  ruins  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  as  well  as  of  London,  or,  indeed,  over  any  ruins  ; 
the  main  point  was  the  moral.  Ezekiel  knew  him, — indeed,  several  of  him, — 
and  Elzekiel  wrote  about  six  hundred  years  before  Christ : 

Tyre  shall  be  a  place  for  the  spreading  of  nets  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  .  .  Then  all  the 
princes  of  the  sea  shall  come  down  from  their  thrones ;  .  .  .  they  shall  sit  upon  the  ground,  and 
shall  tremble  at  every  moment,  and  be  astonished  at  thee.  And  they  shall  take  up  a  lamen- 
tation for  thee,  and  say  to  thee,  How  art  thou  destroyed,  that  wast  inhabited  ot  seafaring 
men,  the  renowned  city,  which  wast  strong  in  the  sea,  she  and  her  inhabitants  (xxvi.  5,  z6, 17^. 

And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  the  fishers  shall  stand  upon  it  from  En-gedi  even  to  En- 
eglaim ;  they  shall  be  a  place  to  spread  forth  nets  (xlvii.  10). 

And  is  not  the  Agricola  of  the  **  Georgics"  who  rests  contemplative  upon 
his  plough  to  moralize  over  what  he  has  turned  up  in  the  furrow, — 

Grandiaque  effossia  mirabitur  ossa  sepulchris, — 

another  early  avatar  of  this  venerable  personage  ?  In  English  and  other 
modern  literatures  he  turns  up  with  the  unassuming  persistence  of  the 
Wandering  Jew  or  the  Little  Joker.     Shelley  caught  a  glimpse  of  him  : 

In  the  firm  expectation,  that  when  London  shall  be  a  habitation  of  bitterns,  when  St. 
Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey  shall  stand  shapeless  and  nameless  ruins  in  the  midst  of  an 
unpeopled  marsh  ;  when  the  piers  of  Westminster  Bridge  shall  become  the  nuclei  of  islets  of 
reeds  and  osiers,  and  cast  the  jagged  shadows  of  their  broken  arches  on  the  solitary  stream  ; 
some  transatlantic  commentator  will  be  weighing  in  the  scales  of  some  new  and  now  un- 
iinagined  system  of  criticism  the  respective  merits  of  the  Bells,  and  the  Fudges,  and  their 
historians. — Ftter  Bell  the  Third:  Dedication  (to  Thomas  Moore). 

Volney,  in  his  "  Ruins  of  Empires,"  comes  face  to  face  with  him  : 

Reflecting  that  if  the  places  before  me  had  once  exhibited  this  animated  picture,  who,  said 
I  to  myself,  can  assure  me  that  their  present  desolation  will  not  one  day  be  the  lot  of  our  own 
country  ?  Who  knows  but  that  hereafter  some  traveller  like  myself  will  sit  down  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  the  Thames,  or  the  Zuyder  Zee,  where  now,  in  the  tumult  of  enjoyment, 
the  heart  and  the  eyes  are  too  slow  to  take  in  the  multitude  of  sensations, — who  knows  but 
that  he  will  sit  down  solitary  amid  silent  rtiins,  and  weep  a  people  inumed,  and  their  greatness 
changed  into  an  empty  name  ? 

Horace  Walpole  was  equally  favored.  Writing  to  Sir  Horace  Mann,  No- 
vember 24,  1 774,  he  says, — 

For  my  part,  I  take  EUirope  to  be  worn  out.  When  Voltaire  dies  we  may  say  "  Good- 
night." The  next  Augustan  age  will  dawn  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  will 
Srhaps  be  a  Thucydides  at  Boston,  a  Xenophon  at  New  York,  and,  in  time,  a  Virgil  at 
exico,  and  a  Newton  at  Peru.  At  last  some  curious  traveller  from  Lima  will  visit  Eng- 
land, and  give  a  description  of  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's,  like  the  editions  of  Baalbec  and  Pal- 
myra. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  identical  individual, — Macaulay^s 
own  man.  Mrs.  Barbauld,  like  Ezekiel,  saw  a  number  of  him.  In  her  poem 
of  "  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Eleven,"  published  the  year  after  the  titular  date, 
she  describes  a  band  of  enthusiastic  travellers  who 

With  duteous  zeal  their  pilgrimage  shall  take 
From  the  blue  mountains  on  Ontario's  lake. 
With  fond  adoring  steps  to  press  the  sod 
By  statesmen,  sages,  poets,  heroes  trod. 
Pensive  and  thoughtful  shall  the  wanderers  greet 
Each  splendid  square  and  still  untrodden  street ; 
Or  of  some  crumbling  turret,  mined  by  time. 
The  broken  stairs  with  perilous  step  may  climb. 
Thence  stretch  their  view  the  wide  horizon  round. 
By  scattered  hamlets  trace  its  ancient  bound. 
And,  choked  no  more  with  fleets,  fair  Thames  survey 
Through  reeds  and  sedge  pursue  his  idle  way. 
Oft  shall  the  strangers  turn  their  eager  feet. 
The  rich  remains  of  ancient  art  to  greet ; 
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The  pictured  walb  with  critic  eve  explore. 
And  Keynolds  be  what  Raphael  was  before. 
On  spoils  from  every  clime  their  eye  shall  gaze, 
Egyptian  granites  and  the  Etruscan  vase ; 
And  when  'midst  fallen  London  they  survey 
The  stone  where  Alexander's  ashes  lay. 
Shall  own  with  humble  pride  the  lesson  just. 
By  Time's  slow  finger  written  in  the  dust. 

In  a  similar  strain  Kirke  White,  in  his  poem  on  **Time"  (1803),  pictures 

'*the  decay  of  empire"  in  Britain  and  its  reduction  to  '*a  primitive  bar* 

barity :" 

Meanwhile  the  Arts,  in  second  infancy. 
Rise  in  some  distant  clime,  and  then,  perchance. 
Some  bold  adventurer,  filled  with  goldeii  dreams. 
Steering  hb  bark  through  trackless  solitudes. 
Where,  to  his  wandering  thoughts,  no  daring  prow 
Hath  ever  ploughed  before,  espies  the  cliffs 
Of  fallen  Albion.    To  the  land  unknown 
He  joumevs  joyful ;  and  perhaps  desires 
Some  vest(^  of'^her  ancient  statieliness; 
Then  he  with  vain  conjecture  fills  his  mind 
Of  the  unheard-of  race,  which  had  arrived 
At  science  in  that  solitary  nook 
Far  firom  the  civil  world ;  and  sagely  sighs. 
And  moralises  on  the  state  of  man. 

Ten  or  a  dozen  years  before  White,  Richard  Alsop,  of  Connecticut,  one  of 

the  Hartford  wits,  announced  the  arrival  of  this  same  traveller  from 

his  distant  home 
From  western  shores  with  brilliant  cities  graced — 
Where  now  Alaska  lifts  her  forest9*rude — 

to  Stray,  "  contemplative,** 

Where  Philadelphia  caught  the  admirii^  ga<e. 
Mid  ambient  waves  where  York's  emporium  snone. 
Or  &lr  Bostonia  graced  her  Eastern  throne 

He  hears  no  human  voice,— -only 

the  moan  of  winds  that  sadly  sigh 
O'er  many  a  shattered  pile  and  broken  stone. 

In  1759,  more  than  thirty  years  earlier.  Goldsmith  describes  the  man  and 
his  feelings  in  the  '*  Citizen  of  the  World.**  London  itself,  he  says,  will  fade 
away  some  day,  and  leave  a  desert  in  its  room.  "  The  sorrowful  traveller 
wanders  over  the  awful  ruins,**  and  as  he  beholds  he  learns  wisdom  and  feels 
the  transiency  of  every  sublunary  possession.  **  Here,  he  cri^s,  stood  their 
citadel,  now  grown  over  with  weeds ;  there  their  Senate  House,  now  the 
haunt  of  every  noxious  reptile  ;  temples  and  theatres  stood  here,'*  etc 
Alsop*s  man  also  notices  the  noxious  reptile,  and  defines  it : 

From  some  gray  tomb  bv  withering  fern  o'erspread. 
Slow  rears  the  rattlesnake  his  glistening  crest, 
And  fills  with  dreadful  sounds  the  dreary  waste. 

Goldsmith,  it  is  not  unlikely,  had  in  mind  an  essay  entitled  *'  Humorous 
Thoughts  on  the  Removal  of  the  Seat  of  Empire  and  Commerce,**  which 
appeared  in  the  London  Maganine  for  July  6,  1745.  At  least  there  is  a  re- 
markable parallelism  between  his  description  and  that  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

When  I  have  been  indulging  in  this  thought,  I  have  in  imagination  seen  the  Britons  of 
some  future  century  walking  by  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  then  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
rendered  almost  impassable  with  rubbish.  The  father  points  out  to  his  son  where  stood  St. 
Pants,  the  Monument,  the  Bank,  the  MantUn  Home,  and  other  places  of  the  first  distinc* 
tion,  just  as  one  traveller  now  shows  another  of  less  experience  the  venerable  ruins  of  pagan 
Rome. 


irishing  city  ( 
1  which  such 
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But  wb;  continue  our  extracts  }    The  traveller  of  the  fulure  who  is  to  visit 

.1. ;_.   _!■ D..._!_i!       |,jjy  p^  empire  and  indulge  in  Ihe  mclan- 

s|iccl>ic1e  should  awaken  in  the 
properly-regulalcd  man  is  a  commonplace  in  literature.  Nay,  he  was  a 
^miliar  figure  in  Macaulay  even  before  his  avatar  as  a  New  Zealander.  He 
had  already  been  utilized  in  no  less  than  three  places.  Under  the  name  of 
Richard  Quogti  he  is  the  author  of  a  Grand  National  Epic  Poem  to  be  en- 
titled The  Wellingloniad  and  to  be  published  a.d.  2814,  which  is  analyzed  at 
length  in  an  early  contribution  to  Knighfi  Quarterly  Magatiru,  November, 
1824.  The  same  magazine  in  Ihe  same  issue  contained  a  review  oF  Miltbrd's 
Greece  in  which  he  reappears  anonymously : 

dbuni  rcKiom  ihall  iq  vain  lubor  10  decipher  on  umc  moaMerEDg  pednlmt  the  ukdic  of  our 
pmudcM  chief:  ihAlL  heu  uvagc  hymu  chained  tc  loine  miuhapcn  idol,  ov«r  the  nUiwd 
dome  of  our  proudcH  lemple ;  and  ihall  we  a  bogle  naked  fidterman  vaih  hii  neu  in  ihe 
river  of  Ihe  leu  thouund  nuiu  ;  her  [Alhent'i]  inHuence  tnd  her  glorf  >ill  Hill  lurvlve,  AHh 

A  passage  in  Ihe  "  Review  of  Mill's  Essay  on  Government"  (1S39)  is  very 
closely  analogous ; 

Ii  it  pouible  thai  in  two  or  ihne  hundred  yean  >  lew  lean  and  half-naked  fiihermen  may 
divide  with  owli  and  fbaei  the  ruini  of  Ihe  groteti  European  cilieaf — niy.  w>«h  their  neu 
Ainidal  Ihe  reJIcaof  her  gigaiitic:  docka,  and  build  their  hub  out  of  the  capiiaU  of  hertlalely 
calhedialit 

Maoattlaj's  aohool-boj,  an  eidolon  almost  as  famous  as  his  New 
Zealander,  a  purely  imaginary  being  who  in  Ihe  course  of  Macaulay's  writings 
is  continually  brought  in  to  shame  the  opponent  he  is  belaboring'  The  latter 
is  scoinfully  told  (hat  every  achool-boy  knows  Ihe  matter  in  which  he  is  caught 
delinquent 

The  BChool'boy  is  usually  spoken  of  as  an  original  creation  of  Macaulay'a. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  of  some  interest  to  note  (hat  the  following  senlence 
occurs  on  p.  114  of  the  Ciriitiait  Obierver  for  1S08,  in  an  editorial  review  of 
a  "  Vindication  of  the  Hindoos"  by  "  A  Bengal  Officer  ;"  "  It  is  beneath  the 
dignity  of  criticism  to  sloop  (o  the  refula(ion  of  positions  which  every  school- 
Ix^  could  shake  to  pieces."  The  Chrulian  Oiitrotr,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, was  edt(ed  by  Zachaty  Macaulay,  father  of  (be  historian. 

And,  after  all,  Burton  was  before  either  of  the  Macaulays :  "  But  every 
school-boy  hath  that  famous  testament  of  Grunnius  Corocotta  Porcellus  at  his 
fingers'  ends."  {AHolamy  of  Mdatukely.) 

MnosdonlK'*  Madman.  By  this  title  Alexander  (he  Great  is  someltmes 
referred  to,  on  account  of  his  alleged  furious  lust  of  conquest  and  unparal- 
leled succession  of  victories.  He  left  his  kingdom,  accompanied  by  a  com- 
paratively small  force,  and  with  an  empty  treasury,  for  the  subjection  of  ihe 
world.  The  Swedish  king  Charles  Xll.  is  sometimes  called  Ihe  "Madman 
of  the  North." 

From  MaccdoDia't  madm^  to  the  Swedb. 

Pan. 
n  light."  ihiuk  the  Gaieiieen.  ".  .  .  and  I*  led  dd  by  i»  lung,  l< 


ry  Charles  Xll.,  or  imall  Macedonia'a  Midouui,  for  aught 


consists  of  those  persons  affiliated  with  a  political  party  (as  distinf^uished 
from  the  mass  of  voters)  who,  from  ambition  or  for  profit,  follow  polilics  as  a 
profeseioD,  arrange  the  nominating  conventions,  and  assume  control  of  elec- 
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lions.  The  political  machine  is  a  highly- perfected  organism,  extending  from 
the  chaiiman  of  the  Stale  commiltee  down  to  the  "  captain"  of  a  voting  dis- 
trict. At  times  its  decisions  in  political  mailers  arc  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  wishes  of  large  portions  or  even  the  bulk  of  the  voters  affiliated  with 
the  patty  of  which  it  is  the  engine.  These  latter  then  have  four  courses 
open  to  them.  They  may  "scratch"  ubjeciionable  candidates,  organize  a  bdt, 
fritter  away  their  strength  by  unorganized  independent  voting,  or  perforce 
accept  the  dictates  of  the  machine  for  the  party's  sake.  The  name  ii  some- 
times derived  from  the  times  of  the  old  volunteer  fire-companies  when  these 
organizations  were  an  influential  factor  in  politics  in  most  American  cities; 
"  to  run  wid  de  machine"  meant  to  be  associated  with  one  of  the  volunteer 
fire-companies,  and,  ipsa  fatto,  to  belong  to  a  political  coterie.  The  word, 
however,  has  been  used  in  the  general  sense  of  political  organization  since 
early  in  the  present  century,  Ii  was  used  in  this  very  sense  Dy  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  a  lellcr  to  Thomas  Raikes,  September  il,  1845,  when  speaking 
of  the  change  efTccled  by  the  growth  of  democratic  sentiment  on  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  "Such  is  the  operation  of  the  machine, 
as  now  established,  that  no  individual,  be  his  character,  conduct  in  antecedent 
ilances,  and  his  abilities,  what  they  may,  can  have  any  personal  inHu- 
1  general.   .   .   .   Scarcely  an   individual   is  certain  of   his   political 

Mad  irorld,  1117  maatars.     This  proverbial  expression,  frequently  but 

wrongly  attributed  to  Shakespeare,  has  been  taken  by  Middleton  as  the  title 
of  a  play,  "A  Mad  World,  my  Masters"  {t6o8).  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet, 
probably  had  Middleton  in  mind  when  he  wrote, — 

tfaLSrii^trntlu  ^nStrisftlu  Writ  (1S49). 

The  imputation,  of  course,  is  a  very  old  one.  Thus,  Plautus,  "  Hci  mihi, 
insanite  me  ajunl,  ultro  cum  ipsi  insaniunt"  {Mtnach.,  v.  a).  But  the  par- 
ticular phrase  is  not,  apparently,  found  in  any  author  before  Middleton. 

Hadatonea,  or  BaakeatODM,  stones  which  are  vulgarly  believed  to  have 
the  power  of  absorbing  the  virus  from'  wounds  caused  by  serpents,  mad  di^s, 
poisoned  arrows,  etc  The  belief  is  not  a  modern  one  ;  it  has  existed  among 
the  Orientals  for  centuries,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  early  travellers  in 
the  East.  Jean  Baptiste  Tavernier,  in  his  "Travels  in  India"  (1677),  says.— 
10  of  the  nakeitone.  which  it  nearly  oF  tlie  lire  oT  a  lioubEc  d 

-TneofOMinlem- ■    •----'-■— -'^-■- ■-  -'^    -■ 

i  tif/H.    Thi  ] 

it  (lu  an  eiallcni  Tinuc  in  tilnKdng  all  Ibc  poi»a  whe 

owuliBil.    Ifihi  pan  liltiEii  b  sat  punctured  ii  iinecesi 

blood  nay  flow;  and  when  the  iiime  ha>  been  applied  u  11.  it  ion  not  Tall  off  Dnill  it  hai 

exlracm]  all  the  venam,  whkb  ii  drawn  10  Ji.    Id  order  10  clean  >i  it  ii  steeped  in  nfooan*! 

when  I  diiKd  with  lh(  Archbishop  o(  Goa  he  look  ine  inlo  hit  nnueuia,  when  he  had  man^ 

•kuaied,  on  hit  way  10  a  houH  in  Ihe  couMiy,  one  of  his  palanquin. beaten,  who  was  alnum 
nailed,  wai  bitten  by  i  Htpenl,  and  wai  al  once  cured  by  lhi>  Itont  I  have  boUEhl  many 
at  (hem,  and  il  I>  that  which  make.  n>e  think  th>I  Ihcy  make  ihem.  Yi>u  employ  t« 
melhodi  10  aiceruin  if  the  inakejtone  ll  loud  and  that  there  i>  no  fraud.  The  Bnl  <>  by 
placing  the  itone  in  ihemoulh,  for  then,  UbEood,  li  leapt  and  attaches  itaelt  immtdiaiely 
to  ihe  palate.  Ttie  other  is  (o  plan  it  la  n  slinlUI  of  water,  and  immeiUaMiy  if  h  !•  leaulD* 
tbc  water  bcciu  to  boll. 
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The  stone  may  have  been  tabasheer  or  other  absorptive  stone,  which  might 
act  as  a  sort  of  blotting-paper  to  the  wound  when  it  is  open  enough,  but 
would  hardly  be  recommended  by  physicians  as  an  antidote.  The  madstones 
of  America  are  also  some  aluminous  shale  or  other  absorptive  substance. 

Maggot  bites,  'When  the. — i,e.^  when  one  is  seized  with  a  whim.  Paral- 
lel figures  of  speech  are  the  Scotch  saying  "  He  has  his  head  full  of  bees" 
(see  Bees  in  his  Bonnet),  the  French  *<  U  a  des  rats  dans  la  t€te,"  and  the 
Dutch  **  He  has  a  mouse*s  nest  in  his  head."  But  the  '*  biting  maggot"  is  all 
Swift*s  own.  He  tells  of  the  discovery  of  certain  virtuosi  that  the  brain  is 
filled  with  little  worms  or  maggots,  and  that  thought  is  produced  by  these 
worms  biting  the  nerves.  "  If  the  bite  is  hexagonal,  it  produces  poetry ;  if 
circular,  eloquence ;  if  conical,  politics,"  etc.  ( Th^  Mechanical  Operation  of 
the  Spirit,) 

To  tickle  the  maggot  bom  in  empty  head. 

Tennyson:  Maud. 

Magna  Charta  ia  such  a  fellow^  that  he  ^tUI  have  no  aovereign. 
This  famous  phrase  was  used  by  Sir  Edward  Coke,  May  17,  1628,  during  the 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  Petition  of  Right.  Here  is  the  context : 
"Sovereign  Power  is  no  parliamentary  word.  In  my  opinion  it  weakens 
Magna  Charta  and  all  our  Statutes ;  for  they  are  absolute,  without  any  saving 
of  sovereign  power  ;  and  shall  we  now  add  it,  we  shall  weaken  the  foundation 
of  law,  and  then  the  building  must  needs  fall.  Take  we  heed  what  we  yield  unto. 
Magna  Charta  is  such  a  fellow  that  he  will  have  no  sovereign.  If  we  grant 
this,  by  implication  we  give  a  sovereign  power  above  all  these  laws.  We 
must  not  admit  of  it ;  and  to  qualify  it  is  impossible.  Let  us  hold  our  privi- 
leges according  to  the  law." — i  Rtuhworth^  568. 

Idagna  est  ▼eritas  et  prasvalebit  (L,,  *'  Truth  is  mighty  and  will  pre> 
vail"),  a  medixval  proverb,  probably  a  reminiscence  of  **  Great  is  truth,  and 
mighty  above  all  things"  (/.  Esdras  iv.  41),  which  in  the  Greek  runs  fxryuXj]  ^ 
d^eia  Koi  imepiaxvety  and  in  the  Vulgate  is  translated  "  Magna  est  Veritas  et 
praevalet."  (I.  Esdras  of  the  English  Apocrypha  is  numbered  III.  Esdras  in 
the  Vuleate.)  The  substitution  of  the  more  sonorous  future  tense  for  the 
present  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  popular  instinct  for  euphony. 

Truth  (like  the  sun  itself,  especially  in  England)  is  so  often  under  a  cloud  that  a  proverb  is 
wanted  to  support  waverers.  When  the  appearances  are  dead  aj^ainst  them, — when  the 
majcnities  are  massed,  as  commonly  they  must  always  be,  on  the  side  of  error,  and  in  their 
Philistine  force  seem  sure  of  victory, — it  is  then  that  a  wise  saw  is  wanted  to  tell  the  fainting 
ones  that  the  battle  is  not  to  the  seeming  strong,  but  that  truth  is  great,  and  will  prevail  at 
last.  '*  Ma^;na  est  Veritas,  et  praevalebit."  Here  you  have  sound  and  sense  more  pertinent 
to  the  occasion  and  fuller  to  the  ear  than  if  the  words  in  Esdras  were  more  strictly  kept  to. — 
C.  A.  Ward,  in  Notex  and  Queries^  seventh  series,  iv.  93. 

Suppose  we  were  to  invite  volunteers  amongst  our  respected  readers  to  send  in  little  state- 
ments of  the  lies  which  they  know  have  been  told  about  themselves  :  what  a  heap  of  corre- 
spondence,  what  an  exaf^eeration  of  malignities,  what  a  crackling  bonfire  of  incendiary  false- 
hoods, might  we  not  gather  together !  And  a  lie  once  set  going^  having  the  breath  of  life 
breathed  into  it  by  the  father  of  lying,  and  ordered  to  run  its  diabolical  little  course,  lives  with 
a  prodigious  vitality.  You  say,  "  Magna  est  Veritas  et  praevalebit."  Psha  !  great  lies  are  as 
great  as  great  truths,  and  prevail  constantly,  and  day  after  day.  Take  an  instance  or  two  out 
of  my  own  little  budget.  I  sit  near  a  gentleman  at  dinner,  and  the  conversation  turns  upon 
a  certain  anonymous  literary  performance  which  at  the  time  is  amusing  the  town.  "  On," 
says  the  gentleman,  " everybody  knows  who  wrote  that  paper:  it  is  Momus's."  I  was  a 
young  author  at  the  time,  perhaps  proud  of  my  bantling.  "  I  beg  your  pardon."  I  say,  "  it 
was  written  by  your  humble  servant."  "  Indeed !"  was  all  that  the  man  replied,  and  he 
shrugged  his  snoulders,  turned  his  back,  and  talked  to  his  other  neighbor.  I  never  heard 
sarcastic  incredulity  more  finely  conveyed  than  by  that  "  indeed."  "  Impudent  liar"  the 
gentleman's  face  said,  as  clear  as  face  could  spealc.  Where  was  Magna  Veritas,  and  how 
did  she  prevail  then?  She  lifted  up  her  voice, she  made  her  appeal,  and  she  was  kicked  out 
of  court.— Thacxbkav  :  Raundabomt  Paptrs. 
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Bfagnlficent,  but  not  ^rar.  General  Pierre  Bosquet,  when  he  saw  the 
six  hundred  dash  to  their  death  at  Balaklava  (October  28,  1854),  uttered  the 
famous  phrase,  **  C'est  magnifique,  m^is  ce  n'est  pas  la  guerre."  As  a  criticism 
on  that  blundering  bit  of  heroism,  the  phrase  in  its  straightforward  sense  is 
excellent,  but  it  is  now  sometimes  twisted  out  of  its  original  meaning  and 
quoted  ironically  as  a  condemnation  of  the  martinet  mind  which  ])laces  the 
letter  above  the  spirit,  the  mind  which  Macaulay  admirably  ridicules  in  his 
essay  on  Byron  :  '*  We  have  heard  of  an  old  German  officer  who  was  a  great 
admirer  of  correctness  in  military  operations.  He  used  to  revile  Bonaparte 
for  spoiling  the  science  of  war,  which  had  been  carried  to  such  an  exquisite 
perfection  Dy  Marshal  Daun.  In  my  youth  we  used  to  march  and  counter- 
march all  the  summer  without  gaining  or  losing  a  square  league,  and  then  we 
went  into  winter  quarters.  And  now  comes  an  ignorant,  hot-headed  young 
man  who  flies  from  Boulogne  to  Ulm,  and  from  Ulm  to  the  middle  of  Mora- 
via, and  fights  battles  in  December.  The  whole  system  of  his  tactics  is  mon- 
strously incorrect." 

There  are  some  defeats  which  are  more  glorious  than  victories ;  some  failures  which  are 
grander  than  the  most  brilliant  success.  The  charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  at  Balaklava  was  a 
useless  waste  of  life ;  yet  we  doubt  if  any  feat  of  arms  in  modem  times  ever  had  so  fine  a 
moral  effect  as  that  piece  of  heroic  stupidity.  1|^  like  manner  these  gallant  seamen  have 
failed  to  reach  the  pole;  but  they  have  won  a  proud  place  in  th«b-  country's  annals. 
They  have  done  Englishmen  good.  Pity  it  is  that  we  should  have  to  say,  as  the  military 
critic  did  of  that  other  deed  we  spoke  of  but  now,  C'tst  magmifique,  mats  ce  n'est  /at  U 
guerre. — Quarterly  Review. 

Mahomet  and  the  Mountain  Bacon,  in  his  essa^  on  "  Boldness,"  tells 
the  following  story  as  an  instance  of  successful  audacity :  "  Mahomet  made 
the  people  l^lieve  he  would  call  a  hill  to  him  and  from  the  top  of  it  offer  up 
his  prayers  for  the  observers  of  his  law.  The  people  assembled  :  Mahomet 
called  the  hill  to  come  to  him  again  and  again,  and  when  the  hill  stood  still  he 
was  never  a  whit  abashed,  but  said,  *  If  the  hill  will  not  come  to  Mahomet,  Ma- 
homet will  come  to  the  hill.' "  Obviously,  this  story  is  the  original  of  the 
familiar  proverb,  '*  If  the  mountain  will  not  go  to  Mahomet,  let  Mahomet  go 
to  the  mountain,"  which  is  found  in  other  languages  than  the  English,  and 
means,  *'  If  we  cannot  do  what  we  will,  let  us  do  what  we  can." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  where  Bacon  got  this  story.  It  is  not  in 
any  of  the  early  biographies,  naturally  enough.  They  do  record  that  a  tree 
from  a  distance  moved  towards  the  Prophet,  ploughing  up  the  earth  as  it  ad- 
vanced, and  then  similarly  retired.  But  in  the  Koran  the  Prophet  expressly 
disclaimed  the  power  of  working  miracles. 

Maiden  Assise,  in  former  times,  an  assize  at  which  no  criminal  was 
left  for  execution,  the  word  **  maiden"  being  here  used  figuratively,  as  it  is  in 
such  expressions  as  "  maiden  fortress,"  a  fortress  which  has  never  yielded  to  or 
been  forced  by  an  enemy.  Similarly  we  have  expressions  like  **  virgin  snow," 
the  snow  on  mountain-tops,  which  has  never  been  defiled  or  trod  upon.  The 
Jungfirau  (lit.,  the  **  maiden"  or  "  virgin")  was  so  called  because  no  one  had 
ever  made  the  ascent,  though  latterly  the  feat  has  been  accomplished. 

At  maiden  assizes  it  was  customary  for  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to  present 
the  judge  making  the  itinerary  of  the  circuit  with  a  pair  of  white  gloves, 
emblematic  of  purity. 

Main-brace,  To  splice  the.  The  main-brace  is  the  rope  by  which  the 
main-sail  of  a  ship  is  placed  in  position.  To  splice  it  is  to  join  it  when  broken 
or  to  repair  it  when  injured.  Hence  the  expression  '*  to  splice  the  main-brace" 
is  proverbial  among  seamen  for  taking  a  drink  of  strong  liquor  to  strengthen 
or  fit  them  for  extra  exertion,  or  to  enable  them  to  bear  up  against  exposure 
to  cold  or  wet  weather. 
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Iffaine  Law.  Maine  was  the  first  State  which  by  an  act  of  its  Legislature 
(185 1)  placed  a  stringent  prohibition  on  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
Hence  the  term  is  often  used  colloquially  as  a  designation  of  prohibitory 
laws  in  general,  as  one  would  say,  **  Kansas,  or  Iowa,  has  adopted  a  '  Maine* 
law." 

Maitre  Gonin,  a  name  which  in  France  survives  as  the  synonyme  for  a 
cunning  rogue,  especially  in  the  proverbial  phrase  "Un  tour  de  Maitre  Go- 
nin"  ("A  trick  of  Master  Gonm's"),  meaning  a  very  sly  and  artful  trick. 
Menage  mentions  only  to  reject  the  etvmology  which  derives  the  word  from 
the  Hebrew  ^Tcw/f^/i,  a  diviner,  an  encnanter.  But  Court  de  Gobelin  thinks 
that  Gonin  is  derived  immediately  from  the  English  cunnings  while  that  word 
in  its  turn,  with  all  its  Teutonic  and  Grecian  analogues,  comes  from  the  same 
root-form  as  the  Hebrew  gwuncn.  **The  English,"  he  says,  "associating 
Cunning  with  Man^  make  the  compound  word  Cunning-Man,  which  signifies 
diviner,  enchanter,  a  man  who  does  great  things,  who  is  very  skilful ;  it  corre- 
sponds, therefore,'  to  the  Hebrew  word  gwuntn,  .  .  .  Let  us  not  be  astonished 
to  recognize  this  word,  so  common  to  all  peoples,  and  so  ancient :  it  comes 
with  the  rest  from  a  common  source,  from  higher  Asia,  the  cradle  of  all  these 
peoples  and  of  their  languages."  Menage  and  Gebelin  ought  to  have  known 
that  Maitre  Gonin  was  a  French  conjurer  who  flourished  in  the  days  of 
Francis  L,  before  whom  he  is  said  to  have  made  an  exhibition  of  his  art  per- 
fectly in  keeping  with  the  profligate  manners  of  the  time  and  of  that  especial 
court  **  He  was  a  man  very  subtle  and  expert  in  his  art,"  says  Brantdme, 
"  and  his  grandson,  whom  we  have  seen,  was  fully  his  equal."  Grandfather 
and  grandson  having  been  at  the  head  of  their  profession,  the  name  passed 
into  a  proverbial  expression,  and  survived  all  memory  of  the  men. 

Majority.  "  He  has  joined  the  majority" — f>..  He  is  dead — ^is  the  Eng- 
lish form  of  the  Latin  phrase  Afnit  ox  penetravit  ad plures.  In  the  "Trinum- 
mus"  of  Plautus  (ii.  2,  14),  Philto,  an  old  man,  winds  up  a  jeremiad  against  the 
corruptness  of  society  by  asking, — 

Quin  priiu 
Ad  plures  penetravi? 
("  Why  did  I  not  die  before?") 

The  phrase  was  borrowed  by  the  Latins  from  the  Greeks.  That  it  was  an 
every-day  expression  at  Athens  may  be  inferred  from  its  use  by  Aristophanes 
in  '* Ecclesiazusae  :"  "^  y^KZUf  avearriKvla  napu  rCiv  TrAeovwv"  ("The  old  woman 
having  ^one  over  to  the  majority").  An  earlier  use  of  the  phrase,  probably 
the  earliest  known  to  history,  occurs  in  the  oracle's  reply  to  iSsymnus  of 
Megara  (Pausanias,  i.  43) : 

^  vefteru  tuv  irXelovijv  pou\evauT€u, 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  English  the  vile  pleonasm  "  the  great  majority" 
is  creeping  into  common  use  as  a  euphuism  for  the  dead. 

The  cup  goes  rotind : 
And  who  so  artful  as  to  put  it  by  I 
'Tis  long  since  Death  had  the  majority. 

Blaik  :   The  Grave,  ii.,  I.  449. 

Mammon  of  unrighteousness, — i^.,  worldly  wealth,  earthly  riches. 
The  expression  occurs  in  the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward  (Luke  xvi. 
9) :  "I  say  unto  you.  Make  to  yourselves  friends  by  means  of  the  mammon 
of  unrighteousness ;  that,  when  it  shall  fail,  they  may  receive  you  into  the 
eternal  tabernacles"  (Revised  Version).  Again,  "If  therefore  ye  have  not 
been  £authful  in  the  unrighteous  mammon,  who  will  commit  to  your  trust  the 
true  riches  ?"  (Ibid.,  verse  1 1.)  Mammon  is  also  used  as  a  designation  of  the 
god  of  the  worldly  as  contrasted  with  the  God  of  Light :  "  Ye  cannot  serve 
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God  and  mammon"  (Ibid.,  vetEC  13),  which  last  sentence  also  occurs  in  the 
Sermon  on  ihe  MounI,  as  reporled  in  Matthew  vi.  14.  In  Ihe  Chaldee 
Targums  and  Otikelos,  and  later  writers,  and  in  Ihe  Svriac  version,  the  word 
mammon  is  used  wilh  the  signification  of  riches.  Medixval  writers  make 
Mammon  the  chief  of  one  of  the  nine  orders  of  devils,  and  Wicrus  in  his 
account  of  the  court  of  Beelzebub  makes  him  its  ambassador  to  England. 
Spenser  makes  of  him  a  sort  of  Plulus,  and  has  a  wonderful  description  of 
the  cave  of  Mammon  and  the  adventures  there  of  Sir  Guyon  {Faerit  Qmrmt, 
Book  il,  canto  7),  and  Milton  includes  Mammon  as  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
fallen  angels : 


TIk  ricbcs  of  huveD  I  uvcmcni,  IraddEo  cold, 
Thun  aughl  divine  >nd  holy  cIk  enjoyed. 

faradisi  LasI,  Book  i. 

Man.  There  is  no  finer  bit  of  prose  in  all  literature  than  Hamlet's  de- 
scription of  the  world  and  of  man : 

Thi»  Eoodly  fnme,  ihe  CKTlb,  iccnlB  to  me  m  ilerite  promonrory ;  Ehu  inavE  ejicdkfn 
cuiopy,  Ibc  air,  look  you,  itiit  bntve  o'cthanging  firmameni.  Ihii  majotical  roof  FnUBd  with 
gotdcD  6tc,  vfhv,  ir  ■ppeui  no  oLtwr  tfaiag  to  me  [Iud  a  foul  And  pcViteDt  congrcgaijoa  Vi 

Fonn  and  moving  h<tv  eiprcu  uid  Adnuxsbte  ]  in  action  how  like  an  angel  \  in  appicliensio* 
bow  like  k  god  \—Hamlit,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  a. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  wilh  a  touch  of  his  quaint  humor,  says,  in  "  Urn- 
Burial,"  ch.  v.,  "Man  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes  and  pompous  in 
the  grave."  Christian  dogma  recognizes  a  dual  nature  in  man  :  "  The  first 
man  Is  of  the  earth,  earthy :  the  second  man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven.  .  .  . 
And  as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  Ihe  earthy,  we  shall  also  bear  the  image 
of  the  heavenly."  {/.  Corinthians  xv.  47,  49.)     Pope  amplifies  the  thought: 

Ctuof  of  thought  ud  pauioD.  all  caafu»d  \ 

CnalHl  batTlD  tiHfandhalf  lo  fall ;' 


But  these  lines  are  hardly  mor 
from  Pascal : 

What  a  cbiinera,  tbetJ,  ia  man  \  what  a  novelty,  wtial  a  moniler.  what  a  chaoa 
subject  of  cOPIradicIiDn,  what  a  prodigy  I    A  jodge  of  all  ihinn,  feeble  worm  of  ifc 
depoailary  of  tbe  truth,  cloaca  of  oncertainty  and  emrj  the  glwy  and  the  ahuu 
BTuw^t.-rThon^htt,  cb.  a. 
Byron,  in  "  Don  Juan,"  has  the  exclamation, — 

Whal  a  Mrangt  thing  ii  nun  \  and  what  a  tDangcr 
l>  woinanl  Canto  la..  Stun  64. 

And  in  "Manfred,"  Act  u,  Sc.  3,  he  describes  man  as 


and  you  will  pardon  the  plagiar 
Byron's  direct  and  simple  recast  of 
ol  Byron's  appear*  to  be  his  own  ; 
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Er  tCDdy  of  mnnklAd  i 


Tbc  proper  irady  of 

At  the  very  opening  of  the  Essay,  Epistle  i.,  I.  I,  he  had.lai 

Aniu,  my  St.  Joha :  luic  (It  meaner  iMdii 


^'"('^"^nd'S'SK) 


■\  bul  nol  ■ 

rerfoldibut  the  n 


il  epigram  malicisra  of  the  state- 
n  the  first  quotation,  makes  it  cling 
n  the  mind.     Here  are  a  very  fe«  of  its  ancestors : 

lOd  ficldi  IrU  me  iwlhiDt :  men  in  my  leadien.— Pluto  :  Phwdrxt. 
r  KJence  el  It  vnjF  jtudc  de  I'faomme  c'eil  I'hDrnine  ("TheinHK 


Then 


Than  k  Ihe  gloi 

th  Eckei 


Iv  rnme  or  mu. 

Dt-jl  amd  Wnki ,    TUrd  Day. 

I,  paraphrased  Pope's  line  : 


Man  (A)  is  u  old  u  h«  f««la,  a  woman  aa  old  aa  alie  looka.  In  a 
breach  of  piomise  case  in  Liverpool  the  presiding  judge  delivered  himself 
of  two  aphorisms  woilhy  of  preservation.  The  defendant's  counsel  having 
argued  that  the  lady  had  a  lucky  escape  from  one  who  had  proved  so  incon- 
stant, the  judge  remarked  that  "  what  the  woman  loses  is  the  man  as  he  ought 
to  be."  Afterwards,  when  there  was  a  debate  as  to  the  advisability  of  a  mar- 
riage between  a  man  of  forty-nine  and  a  girl  of  twenty,  his  lordship  remarked 
that  "a  man  is  as  old  as  he  feels,  a  woman  as  old  as  she  looks." — Afi^ctoni 
Journal,  July  2,  1870. 

n  luw  don*,  a  common  English  proverb,  found 


Jlm,ydnwh«h^^b^, 


F(U  nnfkn,  *(.,  I.  606. 


T»ln _.._,    . 

ShiLlI  never  Ire  ml 


Ihnu  like  Iht  rugged  R 
1  rhinoceroi  or  l£e  Hyl 
shapr  bui  thai.  And  m) 


Man  of  Deatlny,  a  miriquff  of  Napoleon  I.,  who  assumed  that  all  his 
actions  were  guided  by  fate,  and  that  he  was  the  chosen  instrument  of  destiny. 
Goethe  said  to  Eckermann  in  iWi.  "Napoleon  was  the  man.  His  life  was 
the  stride  of  a  demigod.  He  was  a  fellow  [fCirl]  whom  we  cannot  imitate." 
The  tsbriqaet  is  often  used  colloquially.  At  a  public  banquet  given  in  Buf- 
falo, New  York,  in  the  spring  of  18S3.  at  which  Grover  Cleveland,  then  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York,  and  his  staff  were  present,  Congressman  Farquhar,  who 
was  toast-master,  introduced  him  lo  make  the  response  to  the  toast  to  the 
(ttate  of  New  York,  and,  referring  to  him  aa  the  "  man  of  destiny,"  noting  lh« 


RuJ^l  *>»«•  praises  w» 
Piwied*  V**'  rouse  f  a 
And  rapid  ^*  Si  hSL 

Who  hung  with  woods 
Jrom  the  dry  rock  wh 
Not  to  the  ,f  ies  in  iHie 
Or  in  proud  falls  magn 
But  clear  and  arilets, 
Health  to  the  sickTnc/ 
^JJJ^«"»eway  parts 

?S?;*S«ht  tJ«rt  heav^ 
1  he  Man  of  Rom  "  , 

Man  sa} 

A  man's  heart  devi««»k  u-  ^  ' 

The  lot  is  cait  into  Jh?io"  7^^'  *»«  ^«  Lo. 

for  that  ye^ight  to  JLi  ^iV ^!!'  */»*  '^^^o'*  ^^ 

,,l  shall  thmw  iSe  ilvSX'  i*^***?  ^''^  ^i'l,  w 

/W.  xvii.  5X5    ^*  J*''*^"'  >>"'  i»s  destination 

I-rd  Of  the  univeri^tr/i--  -n^^^^^^^^ 

iv.'f:^,!!«^^»>«tatUehereb2o, 

Goldsmifh    *-  *^*° '^ants  but  htUe,  n 
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tentment/*  which  originally  appeared  in  the  "Autocrat  of  the  Breakfost- 
Table."  It  quotes  Goldsmith's  first  line  as  an  epigraph.  Here  are  the 
opening  stanzas : 

Little  I  ask,  my  wants  are  few ; 

I  only  wish  a  hut  of  stone 
(A  vtry ^lain  brown  stone  will  do) 

That  I  may  call  my  own  ; 
And  close  at  hand  is  such  a  one. 
In  yonder  street  that  fronts  the  sun. 

Plain  food  is  quite  enough  for  me ; 

Three  courses  are  as  good  as  ten ; 
If  Nature  can  subsist  on  three. 

Thank  heaven  for  three.  Amen ! 
I  always  thought  cold  victual  nice : 
My  cfufice  would  be  vanilla  ice. 

Douglas  Jerrold  has  a  prose  passage  which  is  identical  in  spirit  and 
humor : 

You  wiO  hear  a  good,  lowly  creature  sing  the  praises  of  pure  water — call  it  the  wine  of 
Adam  when  he  walked  in  Paradise — when,  somehow.  Fate  has  bestowed  on  the  eulogist  the 
finest  Burgundy.  He  declares  himself  contented  with  a  crust,  although  a  beneficent  £sirv 
has  hung  a  fitt  haunch  or  two  in  his  larder.  And  then,  for  woman,  he  asks,  what  is  all 
beauty  but  skin-deep  T  Behold  the  lawful  bedfellow  of  the  querist.  Why,  Destiny  hju  tied 
him  to  an  angel — a  perfect  angel,  save  that  for  a  lime  she  has  laid  aside  her  wings  I  Now, 
is  it  not  delightful  to  see  these  humble  folk,  who  tune  their  tongues  to  the  honor  of  dry 
bread  and  water,  compelled  by  the  gentle  force  of  fortime  to  chew  venison  and  swallow  claret  T 

The  singer  of  the  following  lines  is  more  boldly  frank : 

"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below. 

Nor  wants  that  little  long." 
'Tis  not  with  me  exactly  so. 

But  'tis  so  in  the  song. 
My  wants  are  many,  and  if  told 

Wotild  muster  many  a  score ; 
And  were  each  wish  a  mint  of  gold, 

I  stiU  should  long  for  more. 

John  Qvincy  Adams  :  Tkt  iVamis  0/  Man. 

Long  before  Young  or  Goldsmith,  however,  and  as  frequently  since,  poets 
and  philosophers  have  taught  the  value  of  contentment,  the  worthlessness  of 
riches.  Pope*s  "  Ode  on  Solitude,'*  written,  so  he  tells  us,  in  his  twelfth  year, 
emphasizes  this  moral : 

Happy  the  man  whose  wish  and  care 

A  lew  paternal  acres  bound, 
e       e       •       •       •       e 

Thus  let  me  live,  unseen,  unknown. 

Thus  unlamented  let  me  die. 
Steal  from  the  world,  and  not  a  stone 

Tell  where  I  lie. 

Cowper,  in  his  **  Table-Talk,"  asserts  that 

Happiness  depends,  as  Nature  shows. 
Less  on  exterior  things  than  most  suppose. 

Line  346. 

What  happiness  does  depend  on  is  thus  stated  by  various  writers : 

An  elegant  sufficiency,  content. 
Retirement,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books. 
Ease  and  alternate  labor,  useful  life, 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  Heaven  I 

Thomson  :  Tiu  Seaton*  :  ^fW,  I.  1158. 

Mine  be  the  breezy  hill  that  skirts  the  down. 

Where  a  green  grassy  turf  is  all  I  crave. 

With  here  and  there  a  violet  bestrewn. 

Fast  by  a  brook  or  fountain's  murmuring  wave. 

And  many  an  evening  sun  shine  sweetly  on  my  grave  I 

Bbattib  :  Tk*  Mintirel,  Book  ii.,  Staan  17. 

58* 
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Thty  poor,  I  rici  ;  they  beg,  1  »ivt ; 
ThcTUck,  1  han  :  Itaty  pine,  riln. 

Edoard  Dv»  ;  J>lj  Mind  ttm.m  Kimtdtm  b. 


Hiwood:  Bi  Mirty,  Fritndi. 
Hcynood  possibly  alludes  to  the  Oriental  story  of  the  monarch  who  is  a 
cute  for  melancliuly  was  advised  to  veat  the  shirt  of  a  perfectly  happy  man. 
Mis  couriers  scoured  far  and  wide,  but  found  discontent  ana  un happiness 
everywhere.  At  last  they  tan  across  a  beggar  cheerily  singing  as  he  lay  by 
the  roadside  ;  and  when  he  replied  to  (heir  questioning  that  he  was  as  happy 
as  the  day  was  long,  ihey  offered  to  purchase  his  shirL   "  I  have  no  shiit,"  was 


Tki  DiariiJ  yillaft,  I.  61. 

Gay^,  in  his  fable  of  '■  The  Vulture,  (he  Sparrow,  and  other  Birds,"  breathe* 
this  wish  : 

Give  me,  kind  Heiven,  a  private  lUtloB. 

Title  aiu]  profit  1  thIeu  ; 

Tbe  poit  of  lioDiir  ihiU  be  miH ; 

which  he  imi(a(ed  from  Addison  : 


ProverUal  philosophy,  (oo,  teaches  the  same  lesson.  "  Enough  is  as  good 
as  a  feast,"  say  the  English,  though  (he  French  think  that  "There  is  not 
enough  if  there  is  not  (oo  much,"  a  proverb  which  Beaumarchais  applies  to 
love,  making  Figaro  say  of  that  divine  passion,  "Too  much  is  not  enough." 
But  (he  French  are  nothing  if  not  incoiisistenL  In  common  with  the  Italians, 
they  say,  "  He  that  embraces  too  much  holds  nothing  fasL"  A  statue  was 
erected  to  Buffon  in  hia  lifelime  bearing  (he  Latin  inscription  "Naturam 
amplectilut  omnera"  ('■  He  embraces  all  nalure").  A  wag  (hereupon  quoted 
the  Franco- Italian  proverb.     Buffon  promptly  had  the  inscription  obliterated. 

March  of  Intelloct,  a  phrase  of  uncertain  origin  which  was  very  popular 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  quarter  of  this  century.  Possibly  it  was  a 
recrudescence  of  Burke's  phrase,  "The  march  of  the  human  mind  is  slow," 
used  in  his  speech  on  the  Conciliation  ai  America.  Nevertheless,  the  more 
modern  phrase  implied  thai  the  march  is  as  expeditious  as  is  consisleni  with 
an  orderly  advance.  This  is  the  sense  in  which  Carlyle  ridicules  i(  in  bis 
review  of  Goethe's  "  Helena"  (1828)  and  in  his  "  Characteristics"  (1831).  In 
the  latter  he  says,  "What  is  all  this  that  we  hear  for  the  last  ceneration  or 
two  about  (he  Improvemen(  of  the  Age,  the  Spirit  of  the  Age,  Destruction  of 
Prejudice,  Prt^ress  of  the  Species,  and  the  March  of  Intellect,  but  an  un- 
healthy state  of  self-sentience,  self-survey;  (he  precursor  and  prognostic  of 
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still  worse  health  ?  That  Intellect  do  march,  if  possible  at  double-quick  time, 
is  very  desirable ;  nevertheless,  why  should  she  turn  round  at  every  stride 
and  cry,  See  what  a  stride  I  have  taken !  Such  a  marching  of  Intellect  is 
distinctly  of  the  spavined  kind  ;  what  the  Jockeys  call  *  all  action  and  no  go.* 
Or,  at  best,  if  we  examine  well,  it  is  the  marching  of  that  gouty  Patient  whom 
his  Doctors  had  clapt  on  a  metal  floor  artificially  heated  to  the  searing-point, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  march,  and  did  march  with  a  vengeance — nowhither. 
Intellect  did  not  awaken  for  the  first  time  yesterday ;  but  has  been  under  way 
from  Noah's  flood  downwards ;  greatlv  her  best  progress,  moreover,  was  in 
the  old  times,  when  she  said  nothmg  aoout  it"  Bartlett  refers  the  phrase  to 
Southey's  "  Colloouies,"  vol.  ii.  p.  360.  But,  as  that  book  was  not  published 
until  1829,  it  is  oOvious  that  Southey  was  merely  echoing  a  popular  catch- 
word. 

Maria,  or,  more  commonly,  Black  Maria,  in  English  and  American 
slang,  the  prison-van  in  which  criminals  are  carried  to  and  from  the  court- 
house where  they  are  tried.  The  term  is  said  to  have  originated  in  Philadel- 
phia in  183S. 

No  one  freer,  no  one  greater, 

'Arry  cycles,  is  it  just 
Sarah  Anne's  perambulator 
Should  be  hobject  of  disgust  f 

What's  the  reason,  tell  me  why,  ah  1 

Why  that  gig  with  children  nice 
Should  be  scorned  like  Black  Maria, 

Full  of  villany  and  vice? 

Alfy  Slower* t  Half-Holiday. 

Although  I  had  no  motive  for  evading  her, 

'Twas  but  lately  that  I  came  across  her  track, 
And  two  stem-faced  men  were  forcibly  persuading  her 

To  enter  a  conveyance  painted  black. 
Aghast  at  conduct  seemingly  so  cruel,  base, 

And  wicked,  I  its  meanmg  did  inquire ; 
Quoth  a  gamiUj  She's  been  Ufiing  some  cove's  jewel-case, 

And  she's  gomg  for  a  ride  in  the  Mariar. 

sporting  Times, 

Marines,  Tell  that  to  the.  The  marines  are  among  the  "jolly"  jack- 
tars  a  proverbially  gullible  lot,  capable  of  swallowing  any  yarn,  in  size  varying 
from  a  yawl-boat  to  a  full-rigged  frigate.  Hence  the  phrase,  uttered  with  a 
sceptical  inflection,  on  anv  particularly  incredible  whopper  being  told,  '*  Tell 
that  to  the  marines :  the  olue-jackets  won*t  believe  it." 

But,  whatsoe'er  betide,  ah,  Neuha  !  now 

Unman  me  not ;  the  hour  will  not  allow 

A  tear :  *'  I'm  thine,  whatever  intervenes  I" 

"  Right,"  quoth  Ben  ;  "  that  will  do  for  the  marines." 

Byron  :   The  Island. 

Marriages  are  made  in  heaven,  a  common  proverb  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  In  Lyly*s  "Mother  Bombie"  (1594)*  Prisius  says,  "You  see 
marriage  is  destinie  made  in  heaven,  though  consummated  on  earth."  J. 
Wilson,  in  "  The  Cheats"  (1662),  has  the  exact  modern  expression  :  "  Good  sir, 
marriages  are  made  in  heaven"  (p.  106,  ed.  1874).  Shakespeare  makes 
Nerissa  say, — 

The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy, — 
Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny, 

Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  9 ; 

and  this  is  probably  the  original  form.     Heywood,  for  example,  has, — 

Wedding  is  destiny. 
And  hanging  likewise, 

Freverhs,  Part  I.,  ch.  iii. ; 
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made  in  heaven,"  and  haaio  proTcd 


Donald  G.  Miichill  :  Rmrat  ^a  Backilrr,  u; 

MaiTlad  b;  tbs  Hangman,  in  the  English  cint  language,  persons 
chained  or  handcuffed  together  in  order  to  be  conveyed  to  jail  or  on  board 
the  lighters  for  transportation.  Thus,  in  the  articles  of  war  of  the  Scottish 
tJipeditionary  army  of  1644  occurs  the  following  paragraph ;  "  If  any  common 

harlots  shall  be  found  following  the  army,  if  they  be  ir — --- ' — ■  — 

nds,  thev  shall  be  put  to  death  wii 

til  ^rst  be  married  by  the  hangi 

le  army."    {Quoted  m  Notts  and  Qurria,  second  leriei, 

Mury  in  huts  and  rvpent  at  Uianra,  a  familiar  proverb  in  all  lan- 
guages. Sage,  poet,  humorist,  and  proverb-monger  all  have  bad  their  fling 
at  matrimony: 

A  yooiv  <B*^  muried  U  a  Dun  thu*i  mirr'd, 

sayi  Parolles  in  "All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  Act  ii.,  Sc  3. 
The  Germans  say, — 

Der  Ehouad  1*1  da  KDfaKr-Hiiu, 

D<r  due  wilt  hiKin,  dcr  andre  will  iMniu  1 

which  might  b«  rendered, — 

Tb«  amnitgt  itata  !•  Kkt  a  a»p  bofll  uoul,— 
Tbc  OOU  VDuld  fillD  lie  in,  ttie  ini  be  oat. 

"There  is  an  English  parallel  to  this  rather  curious  illustration,"  say*  Lloyd 
P.  Smith  in  Lififii/itetl's  Mogamu,  vol.  L,  "which  I  have  never  seen  in  print. 
but  I  heard  it  once  from  a  fair  lady's  lips,  in  my  hot  youth,  when  William  IV. 
was  king : 

MuiiiEC  it  like  B  flaming  cindle-llEliI 
Plued  in  tlie  vindnw  on  1  Hjiniiur'i  ni|hl, 


"  Hariiage  is  a  desperate  thing,"  says  old  Selden :  "  the  frogs  in  ,£sop  were 
extremely  wise ;  they  had  a  great  mind  to  some  water,  but  they  would  not 
leap  into  the  well,  because  iGey  could  not  gel  out  aeain."  The  French  say, 
"Wedlock  rides  in  the  saddle,  and  repentance  on  the  croup,"  which  recalls 
the  joke  in  "  Menagiana"  of  the  man  who,  meeling  a  friend  tiding  with  his 
wife  behind  him,  applied  to  him  the  words  of  Horace,  "  Post  equilem  sedet 
atracura"  ("Black  care  sits  behind  the  horseman").  Nay,  the  French  go 
even  further.     "  No  one  marries  but  repents,"  they  cry. 

Marivaux,  the  Fiench  dramatist,  wrote  an  epigram  on  marriage,  which 
may  be  Ibu*  tiatulated: 
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I  wmld  Hdvue  m  mAn  to  (Aiue 
Before  he  uk«  >  wife : 

He  •hould  D«  pintc^fot  lile,— 
which  recalls  Punch's  famous  adirice  10  (hose  about  to  marry :  "  Don't" 

Marsh,  The  (Fi.  "  Le  Marais"),  a  contempluous  epithet  bestowecl  by  lh« 
GiiondistB,  after  their  overthrow  by  the  Jacobins,  upon  those  members  who 
occupied  the  lowest  benches  in  the  French  National  Convention,  on  account 
of  their  alleged  cowardly  subservience  to  the  party  of  "  the  Mountain"  {q.  v.). 

HaiBhal  FonraidB  (Gcr.  "MarBchall  Vorwarts),  a  familiar  lebriquit  \n 
which  his  soldiers  and  the  Prussian  people  in  general  called  General  Field- 
Marshal  von  BlUchcr  (I743'|St9),  on  account  of  his  rapid  movements  and 
impetuous  manner  of  atlack.  He  led  the  Prussians  in  the  campaign  ol  1813 
against  Napoleon  and  his  retreating  army,  after  the  expulsion  from  Russia 
by  the  burning  of  Moscow,  and  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  his  arrival  with  his 
army  made  the  defeat  of  the  French  decisive. 

Hartyn.  nia  blood  of  mattyn  U  th«  aved  of  the  ohttroh.  This 
well-known  proverb  appears  to  be  the  Anal  result  of  a  series  of  misquotations. 
The  phrase  is  usually  referred  to  Terlullian.  What  he  really  said  was,  "  Semen 
est  sanguis  Christianoium"  (Aftloget,  ch,  1.),  which  may  be  translated  "The 
blood  of  Christians  is  the  seed.''  Ac  an  early  date  the  word  marlyrum  was 
inserted,  and  the  sentence  reorganized  thus :  "  Sanguis  marlyrum  semen 
Chtislianorum."  Beyerlinck,  in  his  '*  Magnum  Thealrum  Vitz  Humanz" 
(1665),  quptea  this  as  from  Tertullian,  iti  illustration  of  the  growth  of  the 
Church  from  the  constancy  of  martyrs.  The  further  substitution  of  tccUrul, 
''church,"  for  Chriiliattorum  is  to  be  found  in  Baily's  "Practice  of  Piety" 
(169s),  p.  45$.  But  it  probably  occurred  earlier,  (or  the  proverb  in  its  modern 
fbrm  is  clearly  alluded  to  by  Fuller  <"  Church  History  of  Britain,"  1665)  in  the 
dedication  of  cent  iv.,  book  i. : 

Of  all  thirei  in  Engltnd  Suflordshirt  ni  (if  nol  ibe  loaneil)  the  luxeil  town  wilh  Iha 

Mascot  is  a  word  that  was  introduced  into  literature  by  Audran 
ic  opera  of  "  La  Mascotle,"  but  it  seems  to  have  been  previously  in 
K  among  gamblers  and  others  to  indicate  some  object,  animate  or 
;,  which,  like  the  luck. penny,  brought  good  fortune  to  its  possessor. 
The  word  had  (ravelled  up  to  Paris  from  Ptovence  and  Gascony,  where  a 
mascot  is  a  thing  that  brings  luck  to  a  household.  The  most  plausible  ety- 
mology derives  the  word  from  masqtU  (masked,  covered,  or  concealed),  which 
in  provincial  French  is  synonymoua  with  lU  eeifft,  "  born  with  a  caul."  Now, 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  notably  in  Scotland  and  in  France,  good  fortune  is 
attributed  to  the  caul,  and  high  prices  are  known  to  have  been  paid  for  one. 
The  child  born  with  this  appendage  is  not  only  lucky  in  himself  but  also  the 
source  of  luck  in  others. 

The  legend  of  the  Mascot,  as  told  in  Audran's  opera  (and  probably  iai^ety 
colored  by  the  librettist's  imagination),  is  as  follows.  The  arch.fiend,  Agesago, 
in  a  more  than  usually  malicious  mood,  sent  a  number  of  his  most  evil  imps 
iDto  the  upper  world  to  distress  mankind.  But  the  Powers  of  Light,  in  their 
turn,  sent  a  number  of  messengers  to  counteract  the  evil  influences  of  Satan's 
emissaries.  "These  messengers  were  known  as  mascots,  and  happy  was  the 
man  who  received  one  into  his  home.  A  mascot  must  mirry  onfy  another 
mascot,  for  marriage  with  a  mortal  destroyed  its  magic  qualities,  which  re- 
appeared, however,  in  the  offspring.     Mascots  were  hereditary  in  families. 

The  evolution  of  a  child  born  matquJ  into  a  being  of  a  supernatural  order 
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mis  facilitated  by  the  Tact  that  the  wurd  is  analogous  to  the  Low-Latin  watca, 
a  "sorcerer,"  which  is  the  root-fortn  of  many  French  provincial  words  indi- 
caiiug  a  witch  ur  niagii:iaii.  The  niasci^t  lias  finally  taken  its  place  in  popular 
mythology  with  all  that  class  uf  house-spirits  who  are  allied  to  the  ancient 
Pci.aies.  the  Scotch  Brownie,  the  English  Lob-lie-by-lhe-fire,  etc  The  Dal- 
matian Vila  must  be  a  very  close  lelation,  for  she  is  described  as  a  handsome 
maiden  who  accompanies  her  favorite  wherever  he  goes,  and  causes  all  his 
undertakings  to  prosper. 

Victor  Hugo  gives  some  account  of  a  being  called  a  Maicou,  a  figure  in 
French  folk-lure  who  belongs  Co  the  same  family,  though  his  name  has  a 
diflerenl  elymulogy.  being  probably  derived  from  the  Qunous  lit.  Harculphus 
(in  French,  Marcuu,  or  Marculphr).  The  Marcou  U  the  seventh  son  of  a 
seventh  son,  and  he  has  a  natural  _/&)ir-i]k-/>f  on  some  part  of  his  body,  the 
(ouch  of  which  is  sure  to  heal  the  sick.  Maicous  arc  found  in  all  parts  of 
France,  but  especially  in  the  southern  provinces.  "  Ten  years  ago  there  lived 
at  Ormes,  in  Gitinais,  one  of  these  creatures,  nicknamed  the  Handsome  Mar- 
cou. He  was  a  cooper,  Foulon  by  name,  and  his  miracles  became  so  numer- 
ous that  it  became  necessary  to  call  in  the  police  to  put  a  stop  to  them.  His 
Jltur-de-lis  was  on  his  left  breast." 

There  is  also  a  being  called  a  maicktcriniU  (which  seems  to  mean  "gnaw- 
crust,"  the  name  having  only  an  accidental  resemblance  to  Mascot),  whose 
image  (a  hideous  wooden  affair},  like  that  of  the  Italian  Befana,  is  carried  in 
procession  through  (he  streets  of  Lyons,  and  whose  name  is  used  by  nuises 
to  frighten  children  with. 

Moaber,  in  American  slang,  a  person  who  spends  his  or  her  time  in  making 
conquests,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  other  se» ;  a  lady-killer ;  a  siren.  It  is 
»r,metimes  said  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French  ma  ehirie.  But  (his  is  one 
u(  the  many  iiisi;nices  of  an  ingenious  etymology  whose  surface  plausibility 
imposes  on  the  unscholarly.  Far  more  likely  is  the  derivation  from  the  gypsy 
word  maiher-aua,  to  fascinate  by  the  eye, — a  derivation  thus  advocated  by 
Barrire  and  Inland  ;  "  About  the  year  iSlBo  mash  was  a  word  found  only  in 
theatrical  parlance  in  the  United  States.  When  an  actress  or  any  girt  on  the 
Stage  smiled  at  or  ogled  any  friend  in  ihe  audience,  she  was  said  to  mask  liim, 
and  mashing  was  always  punishable  by  a  fine  deducted  from  the  wages  of 
the  offender.  It  occurred  to  the  writer  that  it  most  have  been  derived  from 
the  gypsy  mask  {masker-ava's.  to  allure,  lo  entice.  This  was  suggested  to  Mr. 
Palmer,  a  well-known  impresario,  who  said  that  the  conjecture  was  not  only 

C family,  who  were  all  comic  actors  and  actresses  of  Romany  stock,  who 

spoke  gypsy  familiarly  amone  themselves." 

J.  W.  De  Forrest,  in  the  Jlluitrattd  AmirUan,  June  16,  :890,  makes  another 
very  plausible  suggestion  :  "  It  is  simply  a  translation  of  the  French  noun 
itrastur.  which  comes  from  the  verb  kraser,  to  '  crush'  or  '  mash.'  Many  years 
ago,  when  I  was  a  young  looker-on  in  Paris,  /crastur,  or  Icmsetir  dti  frmnus, 
was  a  slang  term  for  a  lady-killer.  1  remember  a  drama  in  point.  Scene,  a 
Carnival  ball  at  the  Grand  Opera.  Vomig  American  looking  on,  his  long 
moustaches  stiffened  with  pommade  hongraise  and  carefully  curled  in  two 
dashing  spirals.  Out  steps  a  nymph  from  the  dance,  lakes  him  genlW  by 
both  the  waxed  ends,  and  says.  laughingly,  '  Vou  have  no  right  Co  mash  us 
\t«ius  icrastr\  just  because  you  have  corkscrew  moustaches.' " 

Uaaon  and  Dizon'a  Line,  a  boundary-line  surveyed  between  Novem- 
ber 15.  1763,  and  December  16,  1767,  by  two  English  mathematicians  and 
surveyors,  Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon,  to  settle  (be  constant  dissen- 
sions between  the  Lords  Baltimore  and  Ihe  Penn  family,  the  lords  proprietors 
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of  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  respeclively.  It  runs  along  the  parallel  in 
latitude  39°  43'  26.3",  and  was  originally  marked  by  mile-stones  bearing  on 
one  aide  the  cuat  ur  arms  of  Penn  and  on  the  other  those  of  l»rd  Baltimore. 
The  name  was  afterwards  currently  applied  to  designate  an  imaginary  bound- 
ary-line lietween  the  free  and  the  slave  States,  a  practice  which  took  its  rise 
in  iSzo,  when  in  the  excited  debates  upon  the  Missouri  Compromise  Bill  the 
eccentric  John  Kandolph  of  Roanoke  made  use  of  the  phrase.  It  was  caught 
up  by  the  newspapers,  and  soon  gained  a  popular  significance  which  it  re- 
tained throughout  the  slavery  conflicL  In  those  early  days  of  the  anti-slaveiy 
agitation,  "  Hang  your  clothes  to  dry  on  Mason  and   Dixon's  Line"  was  a 


E,  one  Sam  Maverick  went  from  Massachusetts  to  Texas,  where  he 


bors,  refrained  from  branding  bis  young  slock.  The  unregenerate  stock-men, 
however,  when  they  ran  across  an  unt^anded  animal  on  the  round-up,  would 
cry,  "  There's  one  of  Maverick's  :  let's  brand  it."  The  word  became  popular, 
and  its  originally  limited  meaning  was  broadened  and  enlarged  by  constant 

was  unpronounced  in  his  opinion  on  any  subject,  it  was  said,  "  He  holds 
Maverick  views," 

May  and  Decambsr  is  frequently  used  to  characterise  the  courting  of  a 
young  girl  bv  an  old  man.  Chaucci  has  a  poem  called  "January  and  May" 
("The  Merchant's  Tale"),  but  January  is  so  connected  in  the  public  mind 
with  the  new  year  (hat  it  symbuliies  lusty  youth  rather  than  an  old  man  in 
hit  dotage.  December  has  Iheiefore  become  the  popular  symbol  for  the 
mating  of  youth  and  age.  There  is  an  ancient  ballad  recounting  the  ill  suc- 
cess of  an  old  man's  wooing,  in  which  each  verse  ends  with  the  refrain, — 

Far  May  and  DccEmbir  cia  ueicr  agne. 

j  May,"  and  as  a  motto  to  the 


Hood 
verses 

has  a 

bequ( 

^Z 

im 

ititled  •'  December 
the  "Passionate  F 

Oabbed  .g.  u 

Shakespeare,  in  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,"  in  expressing  the  comparative 
beauty  of  Hero  and  Beatrice,  says  one  exceeds  the  other  in  beauty  "as  the 
first  of  May  doih  the  last  of  Dccemlter."  And  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"  Act  iv., 
Sc.  1,  he  says,  "  Men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December  when  they  wed ; 
maids  ate  May  when  they  are  maids,  but  the  sky  changes  when  they  are 

Me  Too.  a  derisive  nickname  given  to  Thomas  C.  Plait  when  he  and 
Koscue  Conkbng  were  both  Senators  from  New  York,— implying  that  he  was 
a  mere  echo  and  puppet  of  the  greater  man.  There  may  have  been  some 
reminiscence  here  of  the  famous  advertisement  which  about  the  middle  of 
this  century  ap|>eared  in  a  paper  published  at  Sag  Harbor,  New  York,  by 
Colonel  Alden  Spooner.  A  merchant  advertised  his  wares  very  liberally  and 
attracted  great  custom  thereby.  One  day  a  rival  had  the  following  laconic 
and  economic  advertisement  placed  directly  under  the  long  one  ; 
I  TOO. 

Jolm  HiDiupuo. 
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But  Thompson  himMlf  WM  not  original.  He  had  borrowed  his  idea  from  i 
little  squaw  who  used  10  sell  her  baskets  at  the  Harbor,  following  close  at  the 
heels  of  a  rival — 1  larger  squaw  with  a  sonorous  voice  and  a  fund  of  descriptive 
eloquence — and  echoing  every  one  of  that  rival's  glowing  eulogies  with  a  shrill 
"I  loo."  Even  this,  however,  is  an  unconscious  plagiarism  of  the  famom 
sentiment  of  Mr.  Cruget,  elected  with  Edmund  Burke  (o  represent  Bristol  in 
1774,  who  when  he  followed  that  illustrious  orator  in  giving  thanks  to  hit 
constituents  was  content  to  say,  ■'  Gentlemen,  I  say  diito  to  Mr.  Burke." 

Hfla  culpa,  mea  culpa,  mea  maziiiia  culpa  (L.,  "  Through  mj  fault, 
through  my  fault,  through  my  most  grievous  fault"),  the  closing  sentence  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Confiieor,  or  Confession. 


appeared  in  piim.thc  mcnliu 


noi  the  docttint  be  ivtiX  y», brelhren )  Hen  be  the  rodi.  Look  ^du,  here  ui  the 
1v.ULyi:tlu.\'.  Roundi^iiU  PaM^l.  '  er.  - 

Meddling  and  Sladdlln^  a  happy  bit  of  alliterative  jingle  by  which 
Lord  Derbv  characterized  the  action  of  Ihe  opposition  in  18^5.  In  1873,  in 
a  letter  to  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton,  Disraeli  brought  an  accusation  against  Glad- 
stone's government  of  "blundering  and  plundering,"  which  may  have  been  a 
reminiscence  of  Lord  Derby's  phrase,  though  it  is  not  impossible  that  Disraeli 
found  it  ready  made.  Coleridge,  in  his  "  Essays  on  his  Own  Times,"  talks 
of  an  old  naval  captain  who  said,  in  reference  to  some  unmenlioned  govern- 
ment, "  Call  it  blunderment,  or  plunderment,  or  what  you  will,  only  not  a 
,,     r.; 1:  — ^  skilful  enough  in  his  appropriations,  and  brilliant 

ing  such  a 

repelled  the  el-Premier's  charge  that  Ihe  Liberal  government  was  neglecting 
British  interests  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  by  saying  that  (he  neglect  wis 
chargeable  to  Ihe  outgoing  adminislraiion,  ending  (bus ;  "  I  will  leave  the 
leader  of  Ihe  opposition,  for  the  present,  floundering  and  foundering  in  (he 
Straits  of  Malacca." 

Maloala  (Or.  /uUiaitt  from  /laiu,  to  "  lessen"),  a  figure  of  speech  whose  use 
is  widely  extended  among  all  classes,  even  among  those  who  would  be  startled 
at  finding  what  it  was  they  had  been  up  to.  Some  grammarians  have  con- 
fused it  with  HiaUi,  another  rather  formidable  name,  which  comes  from  the 
Greek  and  means  simplicity.  But  (his  shows  an  ear  unap(  for  nice  disdnc- 
lions.  Simplicity  in  language  is  iio(  always  meiosis.  For  instance,  nothing 
could  be  simpler  than  the  common  form  of  liloles  which  occurs  in  ordinary 
profane  exclamations ;  but,  all  the  same,  this  is  not  meiosis.  Rather  would 
the  indignant  "  Bless' you  I"  uttered  by  the  old  gentleman  upon  whose  corns 
you  have  unwillingly  trodden  come  under  this  heading.  For  meiosis  is  the 
exact  opposite  of  hyperbole  :  that  exaggerates,  thb  represents  a  thing  as  less 

It  is  a  favorite  trick  in  American  humor.  The  English  jester  emphasizes, 
italicizes,  and  underscores  his  jokes  ;  he  distrusts  his  audience  ;  the  American 
drops  his  good  things  carelessly — under  his  breath,  as  it  were — and  hurries 
on  almost  before  his  hearers  are  "on  to  him."    An  excellent  and  widely- 
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known  example  of  this  rhetorical  figure  occurs  in  Bret  Harte*s  description 
of  the  scientific  gentleman  who,  being  hit  in  the  abdomen  by  a  chunk  of  old 
red  sandstone, — 

Curled  up  on  the  floor. 
And  the  subsequent  proceedings  interested  him  no  more. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  ofiiers  an  equally  excellent  prose  example  in  his 
"  Back-Log  Studies :" 

I  should  like  to  know  what  heroism  a  bov  in  an  old  New  England  farm-house — rough- 
nursed  by  nature,  and  fed  on  the  traditions  of  the  old  wars— did  not  aspire  to.  **  John,"  says 
the  mother,  "you'll  bum  your  head  to  a  crisp  in  that  heat."  But  John  does  not  hear :  he  is 
stormins  the  Plains  of  Abnham  just  now.  *'  Tohnny,  dear,  bring  in  a  stick  of  wood."  How 
can  Johnny  bring  in  wood  when  he  is  in  tnat  defile  with  Braddock  and  the  Indians  are 
popping  at  him  from  behind  every  tree?    Inhere  is  something  about  a  boy  that  I  like,  after  all. 

Another  good  American  example  lies  in  the  familiar  chestnut,  the  story  of 
the  travelling  Yankee's  reply  to  a  European  who  wished  to  know  if  he  had 
just  crossed  the  Alps  : 

'*  Wal,  now  you  call  my  attention  to  the  fact,  I  guess  I  did  pass  risin' 
ground." 

Mark  Twain  affords  some  admirable  examples,  as  in  the  following  **  answer 
to  an  inquiry,"  published  in  the  Galaxy: 

**  Young  Author." — Yes,  Agassiz  J^es  recommend  authors  to  eat  fish,  because  the  phos- 
phorus in  it  makes  brains.  So  far  you  are  correct.  But  1  cannot  help  you  to  a  decision  about 
the  amount  you  need  to  eat, — at  least,  not  with  certainty.  If  the  specimen  composition  you 
send  is  about  your  fair  usual  average,  I  should  judge  that  perhaps  a  couple  of  whales  would 
be  all  you  would  want  for  the  present.  Not  the  largest  kind,  but  simply  good,  middling-sized 
whales. 

So  does  Bill  Nye  : 

When  I  was  young  and  used  to  roam  around  over  the  country,  gathering  watermelons  in 
the  light  of  the  moon,  I  used  to  think  I  could  milk  anybody's  cow.  but  I  do  not  think  so  now. 
I  do  not  milk  a  cow  now  unless  the  sign  is  right,  and  it  hasn't  oeen  right  for  a  eood  many 
years.  The  last  cow  I  tried  to  milk  was  a  common  cow,  bom  in  obscurity ;  kind  of  a  self- 
made  cow.  I  remember  her  brow  was  low,  but  she  wore  her  tail  high,  and  she  was  haughty, 
oh,  so  haughty. 

I  made  a  commonplace  remark  to  her,  one  that  is  used  in  the  very  best  of  society,  one  that 
need  not  have  given  ofTence  anywhere.  1  said  "  So,"  and  she  "  soed."  Then  I  told  her  to 
"  hist,"  and  she  histed.     But  I  thought  she  overdid  it.    She  put  too  much  expression  in  it. 

Just  then  I  heard  something  crash  through  the  window  of  the  bam  and  fall  with  a  dull, 
sickening  thud  on  the  outside.  The  neighbors  came  to  see  what  it  was  that  caused  the  noise. 
They  found  that  I  had  done  it  in  getting  through  the  window. 

I  asked  the  neighbors  if  the  bsma  was  still  standing.  They  said  it  was.  Then  I  asked  if 
the  cow  was  injtu^d  much.  They  said  she  seemed  to  be  quite  robust.  Then  I  requested 
them  to  go  in  and  calm  the  cow  a  little,  and  see  if  they  could  get  my  plug  hat  off  her  horns. 

I  am  buying  all  my  milk  now  of  a  milkman.  I  select  a  gentle  milkman  who  will  not  kick, 
and  feel  as  though  I  could  trust  him.  Then,  if  he  feels  as  though  he  could  trust  me,  it  is  all 
right. 

Though  this  noble  figure  is  far  less  regarded  in  English  than  in  American 
literature,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  entirely  unknown  there.  W.  S.  Gilbert  is 
▼ery  fond  of  it,  as  in  his  '*  Bab  Ballads  :** 

I've  studied  human  nature,  and  I  know  a  thing  or  two ; 
Though  a  girl  may  fondly  love  a  living  gent,  as  many  do, 
A  feelmg  of  disgust  upon  her  senses  there  will  fall 
When  she  looks  upon  his  body  chopped  particularly  small. 

In  this  gay  trifling  with  a  gruesome  subject  Gilbert  may  have  taken  the  cue 

from  De  Quincey's  famous  essay  on  **  Murder  as  a  Fine  Art"    Here  is  a 

sample  paragrapn : 

If  once  a  man  indulges  himself  in  murder,  very  soon  he  comes  to  think  little  of  robbing : 
and  from  robbinE  becomes  next  to  drinking  and  Sabbath-breaking,  and  from  that  to  incivility 
and  procrastination.  Once  begin  upon  this  downward  path,  you  never  know  where  you  are 
to  stop.  Many  a  man  has  dated  his  rain  from  some  murder  or  other  that  perhaps  he  thought 
little  of  at  the  lime. 

2E  59 
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Meiosis,  divested  of  its  humorous  possibilities,  is  a  favorite  figure  with  the 
serious  Englishmanp  whose  one  great  aim  as  he  goes  through  life  is  to  mask 
his  emotions,  to  avoid  gush  and  mere  conventional  enthusiasm.  "  Not  bad," 
"  Not  half  bad,*' "  Not  a  bad  sort," — these  are  all  Anglican  compliments  of 
the  meiosistic  order.  **  I  don't  mind  if  I  do,"  says  the  thirsty  cabby  whom 
you  charitably  ask  to  take  a  drink,  and  you  know  he  is  delighted.  Fraise  a 
yokel's  cattle,  and  he  assents,  saying,  **They  are  a  niceish  lot"  If  a  British 
Dookmaker  has  had  a  "  pretty  ticfy  day,"  you  may  be  sure  that  all  the  favorites 
have  been  beaten. 

What  is  called  **  breaking  the  news"  frequently  takes  the  form  of  meiosis. 
Sheridan,  the  sorely  dunned,  tells  the  story  of  how  his  faithful  old  servant 
gave  him  information  of  the  visit  a  bailiff  had  paid  him  in  his  absence. 
Sherifis'  officers  were  known  far  and  wide  in  London  in  those  days  by  their 
scarlet  waistcoats,  the  color  being  a  sort  of  signal  of  distress,  as  in  an  auction- 
eer's flag.  When  the  graceless  but  gifted  Sheridan  got  home  the  old  woman 
broke  it  gently  to  him  in  this  fashion  :  *'  Please,  sir,  there  was  a  gentleman 
called  while  you  were  away,  as  was  rather  in  a  red  waistcoat  than  otherwise,  sir.** 

The  thrifty  Scot,  who  deals  economically  with  words  and  emotions,  as  with 
more  material  things,  is  fond  of  meiosis  of  a  ponderous  sort. 

Mrs.  Siddons  once  described  to  Campbell  the  scene  of  her  probation  on 
the  Edinburgh  boards.  The  grave  attention  of  the  Scotchmen  and  their 
canny  reservation  of  praise  till  they  were  sure  it  was  deserved,  she  said,  had 
well-nigh  worn  out  her  patience.  She  had  been  used  to  speak  to  animated 
clay,  but  she  now  felt  as  if  she  had  been  speaking  to  stone.  Successive 
flashes  of  her  eloquence,  that  had  always  been  sure  to  electrify  the  South, 
fell  in  vain  on  those  Northern  flints.  At  last,  she  said,  she  had  worked  up 
her  powers  to  the  utmost  emphatic  possible  utterance  of  one  passage,  having 
previously  vowed  in  her  heart  that  if  this  did  not  touch  the  Scotch  she 
would  never  again  cross  the  Tweed.  When  it  was  finished  she  paused,  and 
looked  at  the  audience.  The  deep  silence  was  broken  only  by  a  single  voice 
exclaiming,  "That's  no  bad." 

Melrose.  A  famous  couplet  opens  the  second  canto  of  Scott's  **  Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel :" 

If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright. 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight. 

This  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  a  proverbial  phrase  which  Hazlitt 
records  in  his  **  English  Proverbs  and  Proverbial  Phrases,"  p.  196 : 

He  who  would  see  old  Hoghton  right 
Must  view  it  by  the  pale  moonlight. 

Higson's  MS,  Coll,,  No.  aoa. 

Hoghton  Tower  is  not  far  from  Blackburn.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Scott 
told  Moore  he  had  never  seen  Melrose  by  moonlight 

Memoria  Technica.  That  the  artificial  adjuncts  of  rhyme  and  rhythm 
aid  the  memory  is  a  long-established  fact.  Many  a  proverb  has  drifted  about 
in  verbal  uncertainty  until  it  crystallized  itself  in  some  rude  metrical  form, 
to  remain  fast  in  the  memory  K)rever.  Few  people  to-day  could  recall  the 
number  of  days  in  any  month  by  a  direct  effort  of  memory ;  they  have  to  call 
in  the  help  of  those  ancient  mnemonic  verses  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  uncertain  past : 

Thirty  days  hath  September, 
April,  June,  and  November, 
February  has  twenty-eight  alone. 
All  the  rest  have  thirty-one. 
Excepting  leap-year, — that's  the  time 
When  February  s  days  are  twenty-nine. 
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This  is  the  form  in  which  they  appear  in  the  *'  Return  from  Parnassus'* 
(London,  1606).  This  is  the  form  in  which  they  are  still  repeated  in  most 
English  and  American  households.  How  old  are  they  ?  We  cannot  tell  for 
certain.  This  is  their  first  appearance  in  their  integrity.  With  the  lack  of 
the  closing  couplet,  they  may  be  found  in  an  earlier  publication,  Richard  Graf- 
ton's **  Chronicles  of  England"  (1590) : 

Tbirtv  dayes  hath  Nouember, 
April],  June,  and  September, 
Febniary  hath  xxvih  alone. 
And  all  the  rest  have  xxxi. 

Here  our  researches  stop.  Grafton,  like  his  successor,  is  quoting.  Who 
the  author  of  the  rhyme  may  be  we  shall  never  know.  Nor  shall  we  know 
whether  he  was  indeoted  for  his  idea  to  the  Latin  verses  on  the  same  sub- 
ject that  ap|)ear  in  the  **  Description  of  Britain"  prefixed  to  Holinshed's 
"Chronicle"  (1577) : 

Junius,  Aprilis,  Septemq  ;  Nouemq  ;  tricenos, 
Ynum  plus  reliqui,  Februs  tenet  octo  vicenos. 
At  si  bissextus  fuerit  superadditur  vnus. 

The  nice  New  England  ear  seems  to  have  objected  to  the  rhyming  of  *'  time'* 
and  **  nine,"  rhymes  which  satisfied  our  rude  Old  English  fathers.  So  in  the 
Eastern  States  the  verses  usually  run  as  follows : 

Thirty  days  hath  September, 

X'l,  Jtme,  and  November; 
he  rest  have  thirty-one. 
Excepting  February  alone. 
Which  hath  but  twenty-eight,  in  fine, 
Till  leap-year  gives  it  twenty-nine. 

This  emendation  loses  in  reason  what  it  gains  in  rhyme.  The  Pennsylvania 
Quakers,  too,  have  their  variant,  accommodated  to  the  numerical  nomencla* 
tare  which  they  apply  to  the  months : 

Fourth,  eleventh,  ninth^  and  sixth. 
Thirty  days  to  each  affix ; 
Every  other  thirty-one. 
Except  the  second  month  alone. 

Mnemonic  aids  of  this  sort  have  been  especially  popular  with  religious 
people.     Here  is  an  ancient  epitome  of  the  faith  as  it  is  in  Scotland  : 

God  made  a  garden  and  put  Adam  in ; 
Adam  lo'ed  £ve,  and  so  came  sin. 
Eve  pu'd  an  apple  for  Adam  frae  a  tree ; 
God  said  to  Adam,  '*  That  belangs  to  me." 
Adam  said  to  God,  "  My  marrow  stole  it." 
God  said  to  Adam,  "  Baith  o'  ye  shall  thole  it." 
Adam  rinned  awa',  fearing  God's  wrath ; 
God  sent  an  angel  to  ca'  Adam  forth. 
The  angel  told  the  Deil  to  punish  Adam's  sin ; 
The  Deil  made  Hell  and  put  Adam  in. 
God  bfegat  Christ,  Christ  went  to  Hell ; 
He  heuked  Adam  out,  and  a'  was  well. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  put  the  Decalogue  in  rhyme.  A  few 
are  subjoined : 

The  Decalogue. 

Have  thou  no  Gods  but  me :  nor  graven  type  adore  : 
Take  not  my  name  in  vain  ;  'twere  guilt  most  sore : 
Hallow  the  seventh  day  :  thy  parents'  honor  love : 
No  murder  do,  nor  thou  adulterer  prove  : 
From  theft  be  pure  thy  hand  :  no  witness  false,  thy  word : 
Covet  of  none  his  house  wife,  maid,  or  herd. 
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Worship  to  God — ^but  not  God  graven — pay : 

Blaspheme  not ;  sanctify  the  Sabbath  day ; 

Be  honored  parents :  brother's  blood  unshed ; 

And  unpolluted  hold  the  marriage  bed ; 

From  theft  thy  hand — thy  tongue  from  lying — keep ; 

Nor  covet  neighbor's  home,  spouse,  serf,  ox,  sheep. 

Thou  no  God  shalt  have  but  roe ; 
Before  no  idol  bow  the  knee ; 
Take  not  the  name  of  God  in  vain  ; 
Nor  dare  the  Sabbath  day  profane  ; 
Give  both  thy  parents  honor  due ; 
Take  heed  that  thou  no  murder  do : 
Abstain  from  words  and  deeds  unclean : 
Nor  steal,  though  thou  art  poor  and  mean ; 
Nor  make  a  wilful  lie,  nor  love  it ; 
What  is  thy  neighbor's,  do  not  covet. 

There  is  no  harm  in  any  of  the  above.  But  the  efforts  to  put  the  Lord's 
Prayer  into  rhyme  are  distinctly  blameworthy.  The  prayer  is  a  masterpiece 
as  it  stands.  In  our  English  translation  it  has  a  magnificent  natural  rhythm. 
How  utterly  the  poetry  can  be  ruined  by  attempting  to  give  it  the  poetical 
accidents  may  be  seen  in  the  following  instances : 

Our  Father  which  in  heaven  art. 
All  hallowed  be  thy  name ; 

Thy  kingdom  come. 

On  earth  thy  will  be  done. 
Even  as  the  same  in  heaven  is. 
Give  us,  O  Lord,  our  daily  bread  this  day : 

As  we  forgive  our  debtors. 
So  forgive  our  debts,  we  pray. 
Into  temptation  lead  us  not. 

From  evil  make  us  free : 
The  kingdom,  power,  and  glory  thine. 

Both  now  and  ever  be. 

Father  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  name ; 
Thy  kingdom  come ;  thy  will  be  done  the  same 
In  earth  and  heaven.    Give  us  daily  bread ; 
Forgive  our  sins  as  others  we  forgive. 
Into  temptation  let  us  not  be  led  ; 
Deliver  us  from  evil  while  we  live. 
For  kingdom,  power,  and  glory  must  remain 
Forever  and  forever  thine :  Amen. 

Far  more  legitimate  are  the  efforts  made  to  embed  in  the  memory  by  arti- 
ficial means  the  successive  books  of  the  Bible,  as,  for  example, — 

THE   BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  great  Jehovah  speaks  to  us 
In  Genesis  and  Exodus ; 
Leviticus  and  Numbers  see 
Followed  by  Deuteronomy. 

ioshua  and  Judges  sway  the  land, 
Luth  gleans  a  sheaf  with  trembling  hand ; 
Samuel  and  numerous  Kings  appear 
Whose  Chronicles  we  wondering  hear. 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  now, 
Elsther  the  beauteous  mourner  show, 
lob  speaks  in  sighs,  David  in  Psalms, 
The  Proverbs  teach  to  scatter  alms ; 
Ecclesiastes  then  comes  on. 
And  the  sweet  Song  of  Solomon. 
Isaiah.  Jeremiah  then 
With  Lamentations  takes  his  pen. 
Ezekiel,  Daniel,  Hosea's  lyres 
Swell  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah's. 
Next  Jonah,  Micah,  Nahum  coma. 
And  lofty  Habakkuk  finds  room,^> 
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While  Zephaniah,  Hasgai  calls, 
Wrapi  Zachariah  builds  his  walls  ; 
And  Malachi,  with  garments  rent. 
Concludes  the  ancient  Testament. 

THE  BOOKS  OF  THE   NEW  TESTAMENT. 

Mattnew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  wrote  the  life  of  their  Lord ; 

The  Acts,  what  Apostles  accomplished,  record ; 

Rome,  Corinth,  Galatus,  Ephesus,  hear 

What  Philippians,  Colossians,  Thessalonians  revere  : 

Timotheus,  Titus,  Philemon,  precede 

The  Epistle  which  Hebrews  most  gratefully  read ; 

James,  Peter,  and  John,  with  the  short  letter  Jude, 

The  rounds  of  Divine  Revelation  conclude. 

At  Oxford  and  at  Cambridge  many  of  these  aids  to  memory  have  been 
handed  down  traditionally.  A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  tells  us 
that  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  curate  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  for  fifty- 
three  years,  used  to  remember  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  by  retaining 
in  mind  abbreviated  words  indicating  the  order  of  the  books,  and  forcing 
them  into  a  rude  sort  of  rhythm  while  repeating  them  to  himself,  as  thus : 
'*  Rom.,  Cor.  i  and  2,  Gal.,  Eph.,  Phil.,  Col.,  Thess.  i  and  2,  Tim.  i  and  2, 
Tit,  Phil.,  Heb.,  Jas.,  Pet  i  and  2,  John  i,  2,  and  3,  Jud.,  Rev." 

Whereupon  another  correspondent  (April  30,  1081)  wrote  to  say  that 
**  more  than  fifty  years  ago"  the  following  mnemonic  verses  were  current  at 
Exeter  College,  Oxford : 

R5m..  C5r.,  I  C5r.,  G«4t^  |  Eph.,  Phil.,  |  C5l.,  Th€ss.,  |  Th8ssal6.,  |  Tim.,  Tim., 
Tit.,  Phil.,  He.,  I  Jam.,  P€t.,  f  P€t.,  J6hn,  |  J6hn,  J5hn,  |  Jade,  R6v€  |  IStion. 

Still  another  correspondent  notes  that  '*  there  were  many  aids  to  memory  in 
vogue  at  the  same  period,  many  of  them  better  forgotten."  Among  the  least 
harmful  he  eives  an  amusing  one  on  the  genealogy  of  Abraham,  "  which  it 
was  supposea  to  be  very  necessary  to  have  at  one's  nngers*  ends :" 

Shem,  Arphaxad,  Salah, 

Eber,  Peleg,  Reu. 
Serug,  Nahor;  Terah, 

Tooral  looral  loo  (—Abraham). 

The  following  absurdly-sounding  line  is  a  rapid  mnemonic  summary  of  the 
Ecumenical  Councils  in  their  chronological  order  : 

Ni-Co-E  I  Chal-Co-Co  |  Ni-Co-La  |  La-La-La  |  Ly-Ly-Vi  |  Flo-Tri. 

Of  course  the  same  number  of  Ecumenical  Councils  is  not  accepted  by  all. 
But  the  reader  may  easily  decipher  the  above  line  if  he  will  bear  in  mindTthat 
the  following  were  the  names  of  the  places  where  the  Councils  were  held : 
Nice,  Constantinople,  Ephesus,  the  Lateran,  Lyons,  Vienna,  Florence,  Trent 

A  very  curious  bit  of  legal  lore  is  a  volume  of  Sir  Edward  Coke*s  Re- 
ports in  rhyme,  which  was  published  by  J.  Worrall  "at  the  Dove  in  Bell- 
yard,  near  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,"  in  the  year  1742. 

The  bookseller's  preface  is  as  follows  : 

An  ancient  manuscript  of  the  following  verses  falling  accidentally  into  my  hands,  in  which 
no  small  pains  must  have  been  taken  :  the  publication  thereof  needs  little  apology,  when  it  is 
considered  these  lines  may  at  the  same  time  not  only  refresh  the  memory,  ana  instruct,  but  also 
afford  a  pleasing  recreation  to  gentlemen  of  the  law,  and  others,  by  shewing  them  in  a  narrow 
compass  a  copious  and  learned  body  of  the  law,  supported  with  authority  of  no  less  than  the 
great  Sir  Edward  Coke,  whose  name  so  long  as  laws  endure  will  probably  be  esteemed  and 
revered  for  his  great  knowledge,  penetrating  judgment,  and  fine  reasoning  therein. 

To  make  the  work  more  useful.  1  have  distinguished  every  path  and  case  with  references  to 
the  pages  in  all  the  edition  of  said  reports.  John  Wokrall. 

Bell-yard,  34th  of  June,  1742. 

The  volume  quotes  the  opinions  of  all  the  learned  judges  England  had  prior 
to  the  date  of  compilation,  and  every  phase  of  the  law  is  dealt  with.    Several 
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thousand  verses  are  given,  and  nearly  all  express  law  that  is  as  good  to>day  as 
it  was  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  Here  are  some  of  the  verses  from  the 
volume : 

None  convict  upon  appeal  shall  be 
Indicted  for  the  selfsame  felony. 

Indictments  shall  not  harmed  be 
By  siuplusage,  if  no  repugnancy. 

But  one  appeal  may  be  against  all 
The  accessories  and  the  principal. 

It  is  no  policy,  if  you  indict. 

To  recite  statutes,  lest  you  misredte. 

On  the  subject  of  contempt  of  court  the  report  says,— 

For  contempt  of  court  only  those 
Who're  judges  of  record  can  fine  impose. 

This  is  one  principle  of  law  that  does  not  hold  good  in  America.     If  it  did, 

justices  of  the  peace  would  be  debarred  from  assessing  fines  for  contempt 

Here  is  a  verse  giving  a  decision  credited  to  Cromwell : 

The  law  which  doth  a  pain  enact 
For  slander  of  a  peer  is  a  general  act. 

Several  verses  are  devoted  to  defining  what  will  justify  an  action  for  slander. 

Cutler's  opinion  is  summed  up  thus : 

For  scand'lous  articles  to  tie. 

To  good  behavior,  action  will  not  Ue. 

Bert  says, — 

Action  lies  whene'er  the  words  are  such 

As  they  his  life  on  whom  they're  spoke  may  touch. 

Barham,  one  of  the  noted  jurists  of  the  time,  said, — 

Where  words  will  yield  a  milder  sense. 
An  innuendo  shall  not  make  the  oflTence. 
James  said,— 

If  a  certain  person  is  not  laid 
And  matter  innuendo  will  not  aid. 

Davis  probably  made  the  rule  more  clear  than  any  of  them  when  he  said,— 

For  slander  action  will  not  lie 

Unless  some  temp'ral  loss  incur  thereby. 

Several  of  the  learned  judges  quoted  in  the  verse  of  the  volume  lay  down 
some  law  for  London  : 

Sue  not  in  the  Court  of  Aldermen ; 
A  prohibition  for't, 

says  one,  and  another  holds  that 

Administrators  debts  must  pay 

On  simple  contract,  London  customs  say. 

The  famous  rule  in  Shelley*s  case  is  thus  given  : 

Where  ancestors  a  freehold  take. 

The  words  (his  heirs)  a  limitation  make. 

Among  the  decisions  relating  to  ordinances  and  by-laws  is  one  that  speaks 
some  sound  sense.     It  is, — 

By-laws  made  by  inhabitants  of  ville. 
For  publick,  good ;  for  private,  ill. 

Grammar,  anatomy,  literature,  and  history  are  illustrated  in  these  con* 
eluding  examples : 

Grammar  in  Rhyme. 

Three  little  words  you  often  see 
Are  articles,  a,  an,  and  the. 

A  noun's  the  name  of  anything ; 
As,  school  or  garden^  hoop  or  swing. 
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Adijectivea  tell  the  kind  of  noon ; 

As,  great,  small,  pretty,  white,  or  brown. 

Instead  of  nouns  the  pronouns  stand : 
Her  head,  his  face,  your  arm,  his  hand. 

Verbs  tell  of  something  bein^  done  : 

To  read,  count,  sing,  laugh,  jump,  or  nm. 

How  things  are  done  the  adverbs  tell ; 
As,  slowly,  quickly,  ill  or  well. 

Conjunctions  join  the  words  together ; 
As,  men  and  women,  wind  or  weather. 

The  preposition  stands  before 
A  noun ;  as,  in  or  through  a  door. 

The  interjection  shows  surprise ; 
As,  oh  I  now  pretty  !  ah  !  now  wise  I 

The  whole  are  called  nine  parts  of  speech. 
Which  reading,  writing,  speaking,  teach. 

The  Bones  of  the  Body. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  face  ? 
Fourteen,  when  they're  all  in  place. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  head  f 
Eight,  my  child,  as  I've  often  said. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  ear  f 
Three  in  each,  and  they  help  to  hear. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  spine? 
Twenty 'Six,  like  a  climbing  vine. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  chest  f 
Twenty-four  ribs,  and  two  of  the  rest. 

How  many  bones  in  the  shoulder  bind  ? 
Two  in  each,— one  before  and  behind. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  arm  ? 
In  each  one,  two  in  each  forearm. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  wrist? 
Eight  in  each,  if  none  are  missed. 

How  many  bones  in  the  palm  of  the  hapd? 
Five  in  each,  with  many  a  band. 

How  many  bones  in  the  fingers  ten  ? 
Twenty-eight,  and  by  joints  they  bend. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  hip  ? 
One  in  each,  like  a  dish  they  dip. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  thigh  ? 
One  in  each,  and  deep  they  lie. 

How  many  bones  in  the  human  knees  ? 
One  in  each,  the  kneepan,  please. 

How  many  bones  from  the  leg  to  the  knee? 
Two  in  each,  we  can  plainly  see. 

How  many  bones  in  the  ankle  strong  ? 
Seven  in  each,  but  none  are  long. 

How  many  bones  in  the  ball  of  the  foot  ? 
Five  in  each,  as  the  palms  were  put. 

How  many  bones  in  the  toes  half  a  score? 
Twenty-eight,  and  there  are  no  more. 

And  now  altogether  these  many  bones  fix. 

And  they  count  in  the  body  two  hundred  and  six. 

And  then  we  have  the  human  mouth. 
Of  upper  and  under,  thirty-two  teeth. 

And  now  and  then  have  a  bone,  I  should  think, 
That  forms  on  a  joint  or  to  fill  up  a  chink, — 

A  sesamoid  bone,  or  a  wormian,  we  call ; 
And  now  we  may  rest,  for  we've  told  them  all. 
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CTmbdiu.  Temint.  Much  Ada,  Verona, 

Mary  Wii«,  Tweinb  Njibt.  Ai  Vou  Like  li,  EiTcn, 

Shitw  Taming,  Nigbi'i  Dinni,  Meuun,  AndioDJcui. 

Wbier'a  Tile,  MtnhnDI,  Tn^Liu,  Lev,  Hviikl, 
Lovg'i  Ubnr,  All'l  Well,  Periclee,  Othello, 
RoDea,  Macbeth,  Cleapatta,  Ccur, 

First  TwtNTv-ONs  Presidents. 

Flm  iUndi  Ibe  lofty  Wattainglon, 

Tlie  efikr  A'£mi  Mirwa  f«, 
And  J'fl'™™  CCHoei  number  three. 

Tbe  iifih  one  «i  the  Ibl,  Monroe.' 
Tbeiiiih  an  Adani  conei  afahi. 
And  Jackton  tevenlh  in  Ibe  trahi. 
Van  Buteb  elfbib  upon  the  tliu. 
And  HantiOD  cotiDU  number  nmc. 
The  lentb  Ii  Tyler,  In  hli  lum, 
And  Polk  the  elevenlh,  u  we  \tm. 
Tbe  lirelllh  I*  Taylor  ifatl  appean. 
The  Ihineenth  Fiflnion  fiUt  hu  yeui. 


That  Dea 
Anhuc'i  1. 
Which  nia 


II  millioni,  plunaed  b  grief, 

nin  Almighty  aid 

I'l  ilem  hanJ  Inlghl  ilUl  be  lUirad 


Early  Roman  Kings. 

Romului  founded  the  dly ; 

Muma  Pomplllui  then 
Founded  Ibe  Roman  telliion. 

Had  a  belllirerenl  rtini: 
Wiib  Ancut  Marciui,  lino, 

The  Latiui  coDleniied  in  rain. 
Taiquia  the  Elder,  tucceedinc. 

Serrhu  TulRCr  nndUTi' 

A  centut,  Ibe  tame  did  piKOR. 
BdI  a  pfjnee  loan  after  coitiinhted 

A  crime  thai  could  not  be  allowed  \ 
And  Ibe  Roman  monarchy  ended 

By  upeUiog  Tan(UiD  the  Proud. 
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Sovereigns  of  England. 

First  William  the  Norman, 

Then  William  his  son ; 
Henry,  Stephen,  and  Henry, 

Then  Richard  and  John ; 
Next  Henry  the  thircf, 

Edwards  one,  two,  and  three. 
And  again  after  Richard 

Three  Henrys  we  see. 
Two  Edwards,  third  Richard, 

If  riehtly  I  ^ess ; 
Two  Ueniys,  sixth  Edward, 

Queen  Marv,  Queen  Bess. 
Then  Jamie  the  Scotchman, 

Then  Charles  whom  thev  slew. 
Yet  received  after  Cromwell 

Another  Charies  too. 
Next  James  the  second 

Ascended  the  throne ; 
Then  good  William  and  Mary 

Together  came  on. 
Till,  Anne,  Georges  four. 

And  fourth  William  all  past, 
God  sent  Queen  Victoria : 

May  she  long  be  the  last ! 

Memory.  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear.  No  question  ii 
more  frequently  asked — and  answered — than  the  origin  of  this  quotation. 
But  although  the  answers  are  frequent  enough,  they  are  always  wrong  when- 
ever they  attempt  to  clear  up  the  mystery.  Probably  every  one  who  keeps  a 
scrap-book  has  treasured  away  the  information,  which  went  the  round  of  the 
newspapers  in  1870,  and  still  goes  marching  on,  that  this  was  the  refrain  of  a 
poem  by  Ruthven  Jenkins,  which  appeared  in  the  Greenwich  Review  for 
Marines  in  170 1  or  1702.  No  such  monthly  was  ever  published,  in  Green- 
wich or  elsewhere ;  and,  indeed,  the  word  "  Marines"  should  have  warned  the 
most  unwary  of  a  possible  hoax.  The  truth  is,  the  very  weak  song  was  de- 
liberately composed  (it  is  said,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio)  to  lead  up  to  the  famous 
line.     It  consists  of  two  stanzas,  of  which  the  following  is  the  first : 

Sweetheart,  good-by  I  that  fluttering  sail 

Is  spread  to  waft  me  fiu*  from  thee. 
And  soon  before  the  favoring  gale 

My  ship  shall  bound  upon  the  sea. 
Perchance,  all  desolate  and  forlorn. 

These  eyes  shall  miss  thee  many  a  year ; 
But  unforgotten  every  charm — 

Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear. 

As  late  as  1880  this  song  was  republished,  in  good  faith,  in  London,  but  the 
hoax  had  been  exposed  seven  years  before  in  Notes  and  Queries.  Bartlett's 
'*  Familiar  Quotations"  ascribes  the  line  to  George  Linley  (1798-1865),  the 
author  of  a  song  beginning, — 

Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear 

Thou  ever  wilt  remain ; 
One  only  hope  my  heart  can  cheer, — 

The  hope  to  meet  again. 

The  song  was  composed  for  and  sune  by  Augustus  Braham,  probably  about 
1840.  It  was  set  to  music  and  published  in  London  in  1848.  But  the  quota- 
tion was  a  proverb  in  common  use  at  least  as  early-![S~l826,  for  in  the  Monthly 
Magazine  for  January,  1827  ("  Letter  on  Affairs  in  General  from  a  Gentleman 
in  Town  to  a  Gentleman  in  the  Country ),  it  is  given  as  a  familiar  axiom,  and 
F.  C.  H.,  writing  to  Notes  and  Queries  m  1871,  says,  "  I  can  safely  aver  that  it 
it  much  older  than  1828,  as  I  knew  it  many  years  before  that  date." 

uu 
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Metcalfe,  in  his  translation  of  Vi1mar*s  "  German  Literature/*  incidentally 
mentions  **  Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear,"  as  the  title  of  a  German 
volkslied  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century. 

Memory  cuid  imagination.  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  we  have  given 
us  the  opportunity  of  seeing  how  a  famous  phrase  has  grown  and  blosscHiied 
in  the  writer's  own  mind.  Sheridan,  whose  impromptus  all  smelt  of  the  lamp, 
had  set  down  in  a  note-book  for  future  use  the  words,  '*  He  employs  his  fancy 
in  his  narrative  and  keeps  his  recollections  for  his  wit,"  which  is  clever,  but 
has  not  that  final  and  clinching  wit  that  catches  hold  of  the  popular  mind. 
Nor  was  it  much  better  in  the  second  form  :  *'  When  he  makes  his  jokes  you 
applaud  the  accuracy  of  his  memory,  and  it  is  only  when  he  states  his  facts 
that  you  admire  the  flights  of  his  imagination.'*  When  finally  the  opportunity 
•ccurred,  in  speaking  of  Mr.  Dundas  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  gave  it 
this  brilliant  turn  :  "  He  generally  resorts  to  his  memory  for  his  jokes  and  to 
his  imagination  for  his  facts.** 

But  Mr.  Dundas  might  easily  have  retorted  upon  Sheridan  half  at  least  of 
the  description.  If  Sheridan  was  not  indebted  for  his  facts  to  his  imagination, 
at  least  Dundas  might  have  accused  him  of  being  indebted  to  his  memory  for 
his  jests.  Nay,  this  very  jest  had  been  anticipated.  Who  can  forget  Laura's 
description  to  Gil  Bias  of  that  original  with  the  knot  in  his  dyed  dark  hair 
and  the  feuilU-morte  feathers  in  his  hat,  the  famous  Seigneur  Carlos  Alonzo 
de  la  Ventoleria,  under  which  title  Le  Sa^e,  satirizing  the  famous  actor  Baron, 
says  of  him,  **On  pent  dire  (}ue  son  esprit  brille  aux  depens  de  sa  m^moire**.' 
("  It  may  be  said  that  his  wit  shines  at  the  expense  of  his  memory.")  {fiU 
Blas^  Book  iii.,  ch.  xi.) 

Men.  All  men  are  born  free  and  eqnaL  This  phrase,  which  is  con- 
tinually quoted  as  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  really  occurs  in  the 
Constitution  of  Massachusetts.  The  Declaration  merely  says,  "  All  men  are 
created  equal.**  John  Lowell,  the  grandfather  of  the  poet,  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitution  of  Massachusetts  in  rySo,  and 
one  of  the  committee  appointed  to  draught  that  instrument.  A  bitter  oppo- 
nent of  slavery,  he  inserted  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  the  clause  declaring  that  "all 
men  are  born  free  and  equal,'*  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  slavery  in  Massa* 
chusetts,  and,  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  he  offered  through  the 
newspapers  to  prosecute  the  case  of  any  negro  who  wished  to  establish  his 
right  to  freedom  under  the  clause. 

It  is  not  pleasant  to  rebuke  to  self-complacent  a  philosopher  as  Professor  Thomas  Henry 
Huxley  for  a  sin  like  that  which  he  commits  in  an  article  on  "  The  Natural  Inequality  oi 
Man/   published  in  the  January  number  of  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

The  title  of  Professor  Huxley's  article  indicates  its  argument.  In  the  course  of  a  discus- 
sion of  what  he  calls  Rousseauism,  Professor  Huxley  pretends  to  quote  from  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence : 

"  What  is  the  meaning  [he  asks]  of  the  famous  phrase  that  '  all  men  are  bom  free  and  equal.' 
which  gallicized  Americans,  who  were  as  ranch  fhiloso^hes  as  their  inherited  common  sense 
and  their  practical  acquaintance  with  men  and  with  affairs  would  let  them  be,  put  forth  as  the 
foundation  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence?" 

The  passage  in  the  Declaration  which  Professor  Huxley  had  vaguely  in  mind  u  another 
and  a  very  different  thing.  .  .  .  Here  is  what  the  Declaration  says  : 

"  When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  lor  one  people  to  dissolve  the 
political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  Powers 
of  the  earth  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  Laws  of  Nature  e^nd  of  Nature' t 
God  entitU  them,  a  decent  respyect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  de- 
clare the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation.  We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalien- 
able Rights;  that  among  these  are  Life,  Liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  Happiness." 

In  any  attempt  at  close  reasoning  and  exact  writing,  even  mere  verhal  misquotation  is  a 
capital  offence.  Professor  Huxley's  sin  b  still  worse.  His  line  of  anument  indicates  that 
he  has  wholly  misapprehended  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  carefully  meMored  words 
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which  form  the  introdaction  to  the  very  concrete  specifications  of  tyranny^  injury,  and 
usurpation  brooght  against  the  King  of  Great  Britain  by  the  authors  and  signers  of  the 
Declaration. — New  York  Sun. 

Mending  his  fences,  in  American  political  slang,  a  euphemism  for  secret 
wire-pulling.  The  origin  of  the  phrase  is  said  to  be  as  follows.  Immediately 
prior  to  the  meetine  of  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  1880,  John 
Sherman,  known  to  oe  an  aspirant  for  Presidential  honors,  withdrew  from  the 
Senate-house  to  the  seclusion  of  his  farm  at  Mansfield,  Ohio.  It  was  gen- 
erally  believed  that  in  this  retirement  he  was  maturing  plans  and  secretly 
organizing  movements  to  bring  about  his  nomination.  One  day,  while  in  a 
field  with  his  brother-in-law,  Colonel  Moulton,  engaged  in  replacing  some 
rails  in  a  fence,  a  reporter  found  him,  and  sought  some  political  news  by  in- 
quiring what  Sherman  was  doing.  Colonel  Moulton  avoided  the  necessity 
of  a  direct  answer  to  so  pointed  a  question  by  exclaiming,  **  Why,  you  can 
see  for  yourself;  he's  mending  his  fences." 

Mercy.  '*I  have  often  wondered,"  says  Cowper,  '*that  the  same  poet 
who  wrote  the  *  Dunciad'  should  have  written  these  lines  : 

Teach  me  to  feel  another's  woe. 

To  hide  the  fault  I  see ; 
That  mercy  I  to  othera  show. 

That  mercy  show  to  me. 

\Tkt  l/Miversa/ JPrayer.] 

Alas  for  Pope,  if  the  mercv  he  showed  to  others  was  the  measure  of  the 
mercy  he  received  !*'  Yet  the  sentiment  is  a  favorite  one  with  Pope.  It  is 
founa  in  at  least  three  other  places  in  his  works,  in  two  instances,  however, 
in  his  translations  from  Homer,  who  may  have  suggested  the  idea  in  the  first 
place. 

Accent  these  grateful  tears !  for  thee  they  flow, — 
For  tnee,  that  ever  felt  another's  woe ! 

Iliad^  Book  xix.,  1.  3x9. 

Yet,  taught  by  dmc,  my  heart  has  leam'd  to  glow 
For  others'  good,  and  melt  at  others'  woe. 

Odyssey ^  Book  xviii.,  1.  369. 

So  perish  all  whose  breast  ne'er  leam'd  to  glow 
For  others'  good,  or  melt  at  others'  woe. 

To  the  Memory  o/an  Un/oriunate  Lady,  1.  45. 

For  the  verbal  structure  of  the  lines  he  may  have  been  slightly  indebted  to 
Spenser: 

Who  will  not  mercy  imto  others  show. 
How  can  he  mercy  ever  hope  to  have  ? 

And  is  not  this  a  transposition  of  the  Biblical  phrase  "  Blessed  are  the 
merciful,  for  they  shall  obtam  mercy"  ?  {Matthew  v.  7.)  Pope  in  his  turn  was 
imitated  by  Goldsmith : 

Taught  by  that  Power  that  pities  me, 
I  learn  to  pity  them. 

The  Hermit^  Stanza  6. 

And  lovelier  things  have  mercy  shown 
To  every  failing  but  their  own  ; 
And  every  woe  a  tear  can  claim. 
Except  an  erring  sister's  shame. 

Byron  :   Ihe  Giaour ,  1.  4x8. 

The  qualitv  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd. 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  blest : 
It  hlesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 
'Tis  mightiest  in  the  mightiest :  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  Mtter  than  his  crown ; 
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His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power. 

The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 

But  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway  ; 

It  b  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings  ; 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 

When  mercy  seasons  justice.    Therefore,  Jew, 

Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, — 

That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 

Should  see  salvation  :  we  do  pray  for  mercy ; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 

The  deeds  of  mercy. 

Shakbspbarb  :   Tht  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act  iv..  So.  i. 

No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs, 
Not  the  kins's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword. 
The  marshiu's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe. 
Become  them  with  one-half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does. 

Measure/or  Measure^  Act  ii.,  Sc.  2. 

Metaphors,  Mixed.  There  was  a  time  when  men  naturally  and  familiarlj 
talked  in  metaphors.  Indeed,  all  language  is  built  upon  metaphor,  thougn 
each  particular  word,  to  use  Dr.  Holmes's  term,  may  have  been  depolarized 
and  no  longer  calls  up  the  old  associations.  Primeval  man  expresses  his 
meaning  in  some  figure  of  speech  ;  by  and  by  a  new  set  of  meanings  crystal- 
lize around  the  figure,  and  the  locution  at  last  hardens  into  a  more  specific, 
a  different  or  even  an  antagonistic  meaning.  Many  of  the  commonplaces  of 
daily  life  would  sound  like  the  most  side-splitting  bulls  if  the  words  were 
considered  etymologically  and  resolved  back  to  their  pristine  meaning. 

In  the  earlier  days,  when  language  was  in  its  infancy  and  when  men  still 
Ned  face  to  face  with  Nature,  the  metaphorical  meanings  of  words  held  sway 
over  the  imagination  and  involuntarily  summoned  up  a  mental  picture  of  the 
phenomena  upon  which  they  were  based.  Hence  primeval  man  rarely  erred 
m  his  use  of  metaphors.  The  Bible,  the  old  Sagas,  Homer,  the  Vedas,  all 
afford  excellent  examples  of  sustained  and  consistent  metaphors.  Nay,  even 
the  modern  savage  rarely  errs  when  he  is  speaking  in  his  own  language  or  in 
his  own  manner.  It  is  only  when  the  savage  or  the  ignorant  or  the  imper- 
fectly-educated man  is  brought  in  contact  with  a  higher  civilization,  whose 
metaphorical  phrases  have  never  had  for  him  the  metaphorical  meaning 
which  is  obsolescent  though  not  yet  obsolete  in  the  minds  of  the  dominant 
race  or  of  the  learned, — it  is  only  then  that  he  entirely  loses  his  bearings  and 
drifts  hopelessly  upon  a  sea  of  verbal  troubles.  The  negro  affords  an  excel- 
lent instance.  Afn'can  preachers  are  credited  with  such  phrases  as  *'  Brethren, 
the  muddy  pool  of  politics  was  the  rock  on  which  I  split,"  or,  "  We  thank 
Thee  for  this  spark  of  grace  ;  water  it,  good  Lord ,"  or,  "  Give  us  grace 
that  we  may  gird  up  the  loins  of  our  mind  so  that  we  shall  receive  the  latter 
rain." 

Perhaps  it  is  because  English  is  a  language  forced  by  circumstances  upon 
the  Irish  that  the  species  of  mixed  metaphor  called  a  bull  is  so  prevalent  on 
Irish  soil ;  or  perhaps  they  murder  the  queen's  English  by  way  of  revenge 
upon  the  English  queen.  This  topic  has  been  treated  at  some  length  under 
the  head  of  bulls.  But  not  all  mixed  metaphors,  nor  even  the  majority  of 
them,  can  be  grouped  under  that  class.  The  following  peroration,  attributed 
to  an  Irish  barrister,  is  not  one  of  the  distinctly  bovine  type  :  "  Gentlemen  of  the 
jury,"  he  is  reported  to  have  said,  *'  it  will  be  for  you  to  say  whether  this  de- 
fendant shall  ht,  allowed  to  come  into  court  with  unblushing  footsteps,  with 
the  cloak  of  hypocrisy  in  his  mouth,  and  draw  three  bullocks  out  of  my 
client's  pocket  with  impunity."    Mr.  Henry  W.  Lucy,  from  whose  paper  on 
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"Misfortunes  in  Metaphor"  {Belgravia^  April,  1881),  we  shall  draw  other 
illustrative  instances,  tells  some  good  stories  from  his  own  parliamentary 
experience.  One  concerns  Mr.  O'Conor  Power.  He  had  caught  Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  tripping  in  the  matter  of 
his  resolutions  in  respect  to  the  business  of  the  house.  In  his  ingenuous 
manner  the  right  honorable  baronet  had  too  plainly  disclosed  the  notorious 
fact  that  the  resolutions,  whilst  professing  to  deal  with  the  general  conduct 
of  business,  were  aimed  directly  at  obstruction.  Whereupon  up  jumped  Mr. 
O'Conor  Power,  and  with  triumphant  manner  exclaimed,  *'  Mr.  Speaker,  sir, 
since  the  government  has  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag,  there  is  nothing  to  be 
done  but  to  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  ;"  which  he  forthwith  did,  debating 
the  matter  as  especially  deahng  with  obstructionists. 

Another  of  his  stories  runs  as  follows.  Mr.  Shaw,  member  for  the  County 
Cork,  and  at  that  time  leader  of  the  Home  Rule  party,  was  addressing  a 
meeting  held  one  Sunday  at  Cork,  with  the  object  of  discussing  the  land 
Question.  Mr.  Shaw  is  a  sober-minded  man,  who,  on  ordinary  occasions, 
nnds  plain  speech  serve  his  purpose.  At  this  time,  however,  the  spirit  of 
metaphor  came  upon  him,  and  this  is  what  it  made  him  say  :  *'  They  tell  us 
that  we  violate  the  Sabbath  by  being  here  to-day.  Yet,  if  the  ass  or  the  ox 
fall  into  the  pit,  we  can  take  him  out  on  the  Sabbath.  Our  brother  is  in  the 
pit  to-day, — the  farmer  and  the  landlord  are  both  in  it, — and  we  are  come 
here  to  try  if  we  can  lift  them  out."  This  similitude  of  the  Irish  landlord  to 
an  animal  predestined  to  slaughter  was  bold,  but  timely.  The  other  half  of 
the  analogy  seemed  calculated  to  get  Mr.  Shaw  into  trouble  with  his  con- 
stituency. 

Mr.  Lucy,  to  do  him  justice,  does  not  confine  himself  to  Irish  instances. 
He  shows  that  the  less  educated  Englishman,  or  even  the  educated  English- 
man in  his  hasty  and  unguarded  moments,  may  be  tripped  up  when  he  is 
essaying  to  take  a  metaphorical  flight.  He  tells  of  an  honorable  gentleman 
who  opposed  a  certain  measure  on  the  ground  *'  that  it  was  opening  the  door 
for  the  insertion  of  the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge,"  a  preliminary  process  which 
should  at  least  tend  to  make  the  work  of  the  wedge  easy,  and  who  paid  a 
compliment  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  as  **  the  intelligent  pioneers  wha 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  commercial  community ;"  whereas  pioneers  are  usually 
far  away  from  the  commercial  centres.  Another  advised  his  constituents, 
"  When  you  have  laid  an  egg  put  it  by  for  a  rainy  day,"  on  which  Mr.  Lucy 
rightly  comments,  **  Why  electors  of  Blackburn  should  be  expected  to  lay  eggs 
is  a  question  that  disappears  before  the  greater  importance  of  the  query  why 
they  should  save  them  for  a  rainy  day." 

During  a  debate  on  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord  Beaconsfield*s  government 
Mr.  Alderman  Cotton  solemnly  declared  that  "  at  one  stage  of  the  negotia- 
tions a  ^reat  European  struggle  was  so  imminent  that  it  only  required  a  spark 
to  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.  It  was  on  the  same  nisht,  and  during  the  same 
debate,  that  Mr.  Forster  observed,  "  I  will,  Mr.  Speaker,  sit  down  by  saying," 
etc.  Mr.  Forster  has  always  been  an  adroit  politician,  but  what  new  sort  of 
manoeuvre  this  is  that  enables  a  man  to  '*  sit  down  by  saying"  remains  unex- 
plained. 

The  English  bar  as  well  as  the  English  legislative  halls  affords  instances  of 
this  delightful  sort  of  blundering.     Not  the  least  amusing  is  contained  in  the 

Ceroration  to  the  following  speech,  addressed  by  Lord  Kenyon  to  a  dishonest 
utler  who  had  been  convicted  of  stealing  large  quantities  of  wine  from  his 
master's  cellar :  •*  Prisoner  at  the  bar,  you  stand  convicted  on  the  most  con- 
clusive evidence  of  a  crime  of  inexpressible  atrocity,  a  crime  that  defiles  the 
sacred  sprinn  of  domestic  confidence,  and  is  calculated  to  strike  alarm  into 
the  breast  of  every  Englishman  who  invests  largely  in  the  choicer  vintages 
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of  Southern  Europe.  Like  the  serpent  of  old,  you  have  stung  the  hand  of 
your  protector.  Fortunate  in  hiving  a  generous  employer,  you  might  without 
dishonesty  have  continued  to  supply  your  wretched  wife  and  children  with 
the  comforts  of  sufficient  prosperity,  and  even  with  some  of  the  luxuries  of 
affluence  ;  but,  dead  to  every  claim  of  natural  aflection  and  blind  to  your  own 
real  interest,  you  burst  through  all  the  restraints  of  religion  and  morality,  and 
have  for  many  years  been  feathering  your  nest  with  your  master's  bottles." 

Let  us  go  abroad  for  a  moment.  When  the  delegates  of  Paris  workmen 
returned  from  the  Philadelphia  Exhibition  of  1876,  they  sent  Victor  Hugo  an 
invitation,  which  he  refused,  being  busy  wilh  his  "  Appeal  on  behalfof  Servia." 
Nevertheless,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and  the  cause  of  insubordination 
everywhere,  he  telegraphed  his  sympathy  10  tbem  in  an  epigrammatic  con- 
fusion of  epithets, — saying  he  sent  (hem  "a  grasp  of  the  hand  from  the  bottom 
of  his  heart." 

The  Irishman  wlio  said,  "  We  will  burn  all  our  ships,  and.  with  every  sail 
unfurled,  steer  boldly  out  into  the  ocean  of  freedom,"  was  more  than  matched 
by  Justice  Minister  Hye,  who,  addressing  the  Vienna  students  in  the  ttoublout 
times  of  1848,  declared  that  "  the  chariot  of  the  revolution  is  rolling  along, 
and  gnashing  its  teeth  as  it  rolls."  In  Germany  there  still  exists  ■  vivid  and 
grateful  recollection  of  the  address  made  by  the  mayor  of  a  Rhineland  cor- 
poration to  the  Emperor  Williaml.  shortly  after  his  coronation  in  Versailles, 
which  contains  the  following  among  other  gems  of  thought :"  No  Austria* 
no  Prussia !  one  only  Germany  !  Such  were  Ihc  words  the  mouth  of  your 
imperial  majesty  has  always  had  in  its  eye." 

But  why  should  we  expect  laymen  to  be  always  accurate,  when  literary  men, 
whose  especial  business  it  is  to  preserve  (he  integrity  of  language,  go  so  often 
astray  F  Does  not  Shakespeare  himself  err,  aa  m  the  famous  instance  where 
Hamlet  questions 

Whdher  '111  noUer  in  the  Blind  10  luffa 

And  by  opposing  end  them  f 
Milton,  too,  has  his  figurative  confusions.    The  following  passage  occurs  in 
his  description  of  the  laiar-house  in  **  Paradise  Lost :" 

Sight  to  dtfocm  whu  htarl  ^  reck  could  loni 

This  curious  bit  of  blundering  has  not  even  the  aierit  of  origiotdity.  It  b 
stolen  direct  from  Tibullus : 

Viscu', nee  in  lenoo  tM^^c^^iiltJt. 

£/«.,i.6j. 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  ponderous  yet  very  effective  fashion,  has  made  much 
fun  of  a  couplet  by  Addison  : 

I  bridle  in  mv  Knigtlln^  Mum  wiih  pain, 

no  very  delicate  idea  ;  but 
e  she  longs  to  launch,  an  act  which  was 
never  hindered  by  a  bridle  ;  and  whither  will  she  launch  ?  into  a  nobler  strain. 
She  is,  in  the  first  line,  a  horse ;  in  the  secotid,  a  boat ;  and  the  care  of  the 
poet  is  10  keep  his  horse  or  his  Imal  from  singing." 

Johnson  also  points  out  that  Po|>e,  in  borrowing  a  passage  from  Addison's 
"Campaign,"  has  ruined  it  by  confusing  the  metaphor.    Addison  said, — 

ttaifled  of  rhemKlva,  (heir  genuine  cbvoiB  they  bflul. 
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This  Pope  had  in  his  thoughts,  but,  not  knowing  how  to  use  what  was  not  his 
own,  he  spoiled  it,  thus : 

The  welUsung  woes  shall  soothe  my  ghost ; 
He  best  can  paint  them  who  can  feel  them  most. 

*'  Martial  exploits  may  be  painted  ;  perhaps  woes  may  be  painted :  but  they 
are  surely  not  painted  by  being  well  sung :  it  is  not  easy  to  paint  in  song,  or 
to  sing  in  colors." 

Johnson's  method  in  these  excerpts  was  anticipated  by  Dryden,  who  thus 
took  to  pieces  two  lines  in  Elkanah  Settle's  tragedy  "The  Empress  of 
Morocco :" 

To  flatterine  lightning  our  feigned  smiles  conform 
Which,  backed  with  thunder,  do  but  gild  a  storm. 

"  Conform  a  smile  to  lightning,"  says  Glorious  John,  **  make  a  smile  imitate 

lightning,  and  flattering  lightnmg ;    lightning,  sure,  is  a  threatening  thing. 

And  this  lightning  must  gild  a  storm.     Now  if  I  must  conform  my  smiles  to 

lightning,  then  my  smiles  must  gild  a  storm  too :   to  gild  with  smiles  is  a 

new  invention  of  gilding.     And  gild  a  storm  by  being  backed  with  thunder. 

Thunder  is  part  of  the  storm;  so  one  part  of  the  storm  must  help  to  gild 

another  part,  and  help  by  backing ;  as  if  a  man  would  gild  a  thing  the  better 

for  being  backed,  or  havmg  a  load  upon  his  back.     So  that  here  is  gilding  by 

conforming,  smiling,  lightning,  backing,  and  thundering.     The  whole  is  as  if 

I  should  say  thus :  I  will  make  my  counterfeit  smiles  look  like  a  flattering 

horse,  which,  being  backed  with  a  trooper,  does  but  gild  the  battle.*'     And 

Dryden  concludes,  "  I  am  mistaken  if  nonsense  is  not  here  pretty  thick-sown." 

But  Dryden,  too,  has  laid  himself  open  to  the  same  kind  of  criticism,  as  in 

the  lines  where  he  speaks  of  seraphs  that 

unguarded  leave  the  sky, 
And  all  dissolved  in  halleli^ahs  lie, 

a  verse  upon  which  a  critic  says,  *'  I  have  heard  of  anchovies  dissolved  in 
sauce,  but  never  before  of  ait  angel  dissolved  in  hallelujahs.^^ 

Perhaps  nowhere  in  all  poetic  literature,  in  the  same  limited  space  at  least, 
can  there  be  found  such  an  extraordinary  confusion  of  metaphors  as  in  Long- 
fellow's "  Psalm  of  Life."  Here  is  how  a  critic  in  the  Saturday  Review  once 
exposed  this  confusion.  "The  'Psalm  of  Life,'  if  there  be  any  meaning  in 
the  English  language,  is  gibberish.     Let  us  analyze  two  of  the  verses  : 

"  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time : 

"  Footprints  that  perhaps  another. 
Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

"Even  if  one  can  conceive  of  life  as  a  *  solemn  main'  bordered  by  the 
*  sands  of  time,'  how  can  the  mariners  on  the  main  leave  their  footprints  on 
the  sands  ?  And  what  possible  comfort  can  footprints  on  the  sands  be  to  a 
shipwrecked  brother  who,  despite  his  shipwreck,  still  keeps  persistently  sail- 
ing o'er  life's  solemn  main  ?  The  brother  must  have  very  sharp  eyes  if  he 
could  see  footprints  on  the  sand  from  his  raft,  for  his  ship  is  supposed  to  have 
been  wrecked  long  ago.  Perhaps  Mr,  Longfellow  was  thinking  of  the  foot- 
step which  Robinson  Crusoe  found  on  the  sand  of  his  desert  island.  But 
Robinson  was  not  sailing  when  he  delected  that  isolated  phenomenon ;  nor, 
when  he  saw  it,  did  he  *  take  heart  again.' " 

But  Macaulay  deemed  that  he  had  found  the  worst  of  all  possible  simil- 
itudes.    In  his  review  of  Robert  Montgomery's  "  Poems"  he  cites  these  lines: 
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And  he  goes  on  tu  siy,  "  We  take  this  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  norst  limtl- 
itade  in  the  woild.  In  the  first  place,  no  stream  meanders,  or  can  possiblj 
meandCT.  level  with  its  founL  In  the  next  place,  if  streams  did  meinder 
level  with  ibeir  founts,  no  two  motions  can  be  less  like  each  other  than  that 
of  meandering  level  and  that  of  mounting  upward." 

Bffotaor  In  the  tronblad  «lr.    Gra;,  dcaccibing  his  Bacd,  has  the  lines,— 


Paradat  LatI,  Book  L.l.  537; 
and  Milton's  contemporary,  Cowley,  in  his  "  Davideis,"  Book  ii.,  1.  95,  siyi, — 


These  various  coincidences  have  been  more  frequently  noted  than  the 
resemblance  of  all  three  passages  to  a  line  in  Heywood's  "  Four  Prentices  «f 
London,"  written  certainly  not  later  than  1599.  Turnus,  the  envoy  of  the 
Persian  Sophi,  speaking  of  his  master's  victorious  flag,  that  hangs  blowing 
defiance  on  Sion  towers,  tells  us  that  it  shows 

Like  SI  ltd  maroi  in  the  troubled  air. 

lind,  for  his  lines  a 

produced  by  a  neat  eclecticism  from  both. 

Mlchaal  Angelo's  Vlsttlng-Cfird,  the  name  popularly  given  to  a  large 

charcoal  head  drawn  by  Michael  Angelo  on  a  wall  in  the  Burghese  palace. 
The  story,  as  told  by  Vasari,  runs  that  the  artist  called  on  Raphael  while  he 
was  engaged  in  painting  the  fresco  of  La  Galatea.  Raphael,  as  it  happened, 
had  just  stepped  out.  Thereupon  the  visitor  mounted  the  ladder,  and  with 
a  fragment  of  charcoal  drew  a  colossal  head  on  the  wall  beneath  the  cornice. 
Then  he  departed,  refusing  to  give  his  name  to  the  servant,  but  saying,  "  Show 
your  master  thai,  and  he  will  know  who  I  am."  On  Raphael's  return  his 
servant  told  him  a  small  black-bearded  man  had  been  there  and  drawn  a  head 
on  the  wall  by  which  he  said  he  would  recognize  him.  Raphael  looked  up, 
•aw  the  head,  and  exclaimed,  "  Michael  Angelo  1"  A  similar  slory  is  told 
by  Pliny  of  Apelles  and  Protogenes.  The  point  of  it  is  (hat  Apelles,  on 
arriving  at  Rhodes,  immediately  went  to  call  upon  Protogenes,  but  found  him 
absent.  The  studio  was  in  charge  of  an  old  woman,  who,  afier  Apelles  had 
looked  at  the  pictures,  asked  the  name  of  the  visitor  to  give  to  her  master  on 
his  return.  Apelles  did  not  answer  at  first,  but,  observing  a  large  black 
panel  piepaied  for  painting  on  an  easel,  he  took  up  a  pencil  and  drew  an  ei- 
tremely  delicate  outline  on  it,  saying,  "  He  will  recognize  me  by  this,"  and 
departed.  On  the  return  of  Ptutoeenes,  being  informed  of  what  had  happened, 
he  looked  at  the  outline,  and,  struclc  by  its  extreme  delicacy,  exclaimed,  "  That 
is  Apelles :  no  one  else  could  have  executed  so  perfect  a  work." 

Hickle  —  Mnokle.  "  Many  a  mickle  makes  a  muckle,"  a  thrifty  .Scotch 
proverb,  mainly  used  to  express  the  same  meaning  as  the  English  "Take 
care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds  will  take  care  of  tumselvea."    Neverthelew 
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it  has  a  larger  application,  like  the  English  proverb  which  it  has  almost  super- 
seded,  but  which  was  popular  in  Chaucer^s  time : 

The  proTorbe  saith  that  many  a  smale  maketh  a  grate. 

The  Ptrsonti  TaJt, 

This  wider  meaning  is  emphasized  by  Young  in  his  "  Love  of  Fame,"  vi.. 
1.  208  : 

Think  naught  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appear ; 
Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  maice  the  year. 
And  trifles  life. 

Frances  S.  Osgood's  poem  on  "  Little  Things"  has  acquired  a  popularity 
which  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  literary  merit  These  lines,  especially, 
have  become  household  words  : 

Little  drops  of  water,  little  grains  of  sand. 
Make  the  mighty  ocean  and  the  pleasant  land. 
Thus  the  little  minutes,  humble  tnough  they  be. 
Make  the  mighty  ages  of  eternity. 

Little  deeds  of  kindness,  little  words  of  love. 
Make  otir  earth  an  Eden  like  the  heaven  above. 

Bfiddle  Kingdom.  China  is  so  called  sometimes  with  the  sense  of  the 
Land  of  the  Happy  Mean,  from  the  habits  of  mediocrity  its  inhabitants  are 
supposed  to  have  imbibed  from  the  Confucian  philosophy  teaching  the 
choice  of  the  middle  course  in  all  things.  The  name  is,  however,  a  transla- 
tion of  Tchang-Kooe,  as  the  land  is  sometimes  called  by  the  Chinese,  from 
the  notion  that  they  are  the  true  hub  of  the  universe,  or  that  their  kingdom 
is  the  centre  of  the  world. 

Bfidnight  Judges.  After  their  defeat  in  the  Presidential  election  of  1800, 
the  Federalists  in  Congress,  as  one  of  their  last  acts,  passed  a  measure  cre- 
ating twenty-three  new  federal  judgeships.  The  public  interests  did  not  de- 
mand any  increase  in  the  numbers  of  the  judiciary,  and  the  sole  purpose  of 
the  act  was  to  provide  places  for  Federalist  partisans.  The  retiring  Presi- 
dent, John  Adams,  was  occupied  until  after  midnight  on  the  last  day  of  his 
term  signing  commissions  for  these  newly-created  Daniels,  who  consequently 
were  contemptuously  called  "Midnight  Judges." 

Mileage  Ezpos^.  An  allowance  of  a  certain  percentage  i>er  mile  is  pro- 
vided by  law  to  public  functionaries,  witnesses  subpoenaed  from  a  distance,  and 
the  like,  as  an  indemnity  for  travelling  expenses  from  their  homes  to  the  place 
where  their  services  are  required  and  home  again.  A  similar  provision  is 
made  to  pay  travelling  expenses  to  members  of  Congress  to  attend  the  ses- 
sions at  the  national  capital.  It  had  been  a  practice  among  members,  con- 
demned by  some  of  the  more  conscientious,  but  adhered  to  by  the  large 
majority,  as  the  unwritten  law  regulating  their  perquisites,  to  exact  payment 
of  "  constructive"  mileage,  whether  the  journey  had  in  fact  been  undertaken 
or  not,  as  when  an  extra  session  of  Congress  was  called,  the  meml)ers  still 
being  present  at  the  capital.  In  computing  their  mileage  fees,  furthermore, 
members  had  not  been  very  careful  to  base  their  pay  on  the  shortest  existing 
mail-route :  so  that  in  his  expose  of  December  22,  1848,  Horace  Greeley  was 
able  to  show  that  the  total  excess,  from  this  reason,  paid  to  the  members  of 
the  Thirtieth  Congress  was  seventy-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
two  dollars  and  sixty  cents,  and  the  excess  in  miles  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty-three  thousand  and  thirty-one.  Almost  every  Congressman  had  failed 
to  make  his  journey  as  short  as  possible.  The  revelations  of  Greeley  caused 
considerable  ill  feeling  against  him,  but  resulted  in  an  appreciable  reduction 
of  mileage  charges,  and  a  few  years  later  the  rate  of  allowance  was  reduced 
one-half,  and  the  charge  for  "  constructive"  mileage  prohibited  by  law. 

6o» 


Binding  up  the  she 
And  a  proverb  haun 

As  a  spell  iscast,- 
"  The  mill  can  nevet 

With  the  water  tb 
Sarah 

The  proverb  is  also  used  by  Jean  Inge 

Young  Poet :" 

The  mill  can  grind  n 
With  water  that  hatl 

Bflill-Boy  of  the  Slashes,  a  political  i 
born  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  region  in  1 
as  "  the  Slashes"  (a  local  term  for  low,  si 
a  mill,  to  which  he  was  often  sent  on  erranc 
have  been  employed,  when  a  boy. 

Bfliller,  Joe,  the  feigned  author  of  a  fan 
Miller,  in  vernacular  English,  is  a  chestnut, 

Joe  Miller  himself  was  a  comedian  who  fi 
the  First,  and  who,  off  the  boards,  was  so  ex( 
when  any  joke  was  related  his  friends  wou 
kept  up  the  practice  after  his  death,  which  < 
he  left  his  family  totally  unprovided  for,  anc 
collect  all  the  stray  jests  current  about  towi 
of  the  widow  and  children,  under  this  title : 

"Joe  Miller's  Jksi^s:  or.  The  Wits  \ 
of  the  most  Brilliant  Jests ;  the  Politest  Rt 
Mots,  and  most  pleasant  short  Stories  in  th 
fully  collected  in  the  Company,  and  many  of 
of  the  Facetious  Gentleman,  whose  Name 
published  by  his  lamentable  Friend  and  fo 
Esq.  ;  most  Humbly  Inscribed  to  those  CI 
Bodens,  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  Mr.  Professo 
lob  Baker,  the  Kettle-Drummer.  London 
m  Dogwell-Court,  White-Fryars,  Fleet-Sti 
Shillina.) 
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rally  turned  his  attention  to  the  drama.  He  was  tolerably  successful  as  a 
wriier,  though  his  "Imperial  Captive,"  ** Antiochus,"  "Penelope,"  "The 
Craftsman,"  and  "The  Widow  Bewitched"  are  no  longer  acted.  After  the 
question  of  authorship  is  settled,  the  inquiry  naturally  arises,  Who  was  Elijah 

ienkins,  Esq.,  and  who  were  those  Choice- Spirits  of  the  Age,  Captain  Bodens, 
f  r.  Professor  Lacy  ?  and  above  all,  who  was  Job  Baker,  the  Kettle-Drummer  ? 
Job  stands  patiently  on  the  title-page  without  even  a  "  Mr."  before  his  name. 
As  to  Mr.  Alexander  Pope,  he  is  too  well  known  to  be  mistaken,  and  Mr.  Orator 
Henley  was  immortalized  in  the  "  Dunciad"  as  "  the  Zany  of  the  age."  He 
figures  also  in  one  of  Hogarth's  prints,  gesticulating  on  a  platform,  a  monkey  by 
his  side,  with  the  motto  "  Amen."  Disappointed  of  preferment  in  the  Church, 
Henley  formed  the  plan  of  giving  lectures  or  orations,  to  which  the  admission 
was  one  shilling.  On  Sundays  he  took  theological  subjects,  and  on  Wednes- 
days he  poured  out  his  gall  in  political  harangues.  On  one  occasion  he  filled 
his  Oratory,  as  he  called  it,  with  shoemakers,  by  announcing  to  them  that  he 
would  teach  a  new  and  short  way  of  making  shoes,  which  was  to  cut  off  the 
tops  of  ready-made  boots.  With  regard  to  the  contents,  the  plain-spoken 
words  used  make  it  impossible  to  quote  many  of  the  anecdotes.  To  give  the 
reader  some  idea,  however,  of  the  character  of  the  genuine  Joe  Miller,  take 
the  following : 

Colonel ,  who  made  the  fine  Fire- Works  in  St.  James* s  Square^  upon  the  peace  oi 

Rtrwickf  being  in  Company  with  »ome  Ladies,  was  highly  commending  the  Epitaph  just  then 
set  up  in  the  Abbey  on  Mr.  Purcttt  Monument, 

H»  u  gon«  to  that  Place  where  only  his  own  Harmony  can  he  exceeded. 

Lord,  Colonel,  said  one  of  the  Ladies,  the  same  Epiuph  might  serve  for  you,  by  altering  one 
Word  only : 

He  is  gone  to  that  Place  where  only  his  own  Fire- Works  can  be  exceeded. 

Again : 

Two  Brothers  coming  to  be  executed  once  for  some  enormous  Crime :  the  Eldest  was  first 
turned  off.  without  saying  one  word  :  The  other  mounting  the  Ladder,  began  to  harangue  the 
Crowd,  whose  Ears  were  attentiveiy  open  to  hear  him,  expecting  some  Cunfession  from  him. 
Good  People,  says  he,  my  Brother  hang^s  before  my  Face,  and  you  see  what  a  lamentable 
Spectacle  he  makes  :  in  a  few  Moments  i  shall  be  turned  off  too ^  and  then  you  II  see  a 
Pair  of  Spectacles. 

But  here  we  have  a  regular  "  old  Joe :" 

A  poor  man,  who  had  a  termagant  Wife,  after  a  long  Dispute,  in  which  she  was  resolved  to 
have  the  last  Word,  told  her,  if  she  spoke  one  more  crooked  Word  he'd  beat  her  Brains  out : 
Why  then  Ram*s  Horns,  you  Rogue,  said  she,  if  I  die  for't. 

There  are  few  good  jokes  among  the  whole  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
that  make  up  the  volume.  The  majority  turn  chiefly  on  the  mistakes  of 
Irishmen,  the  thrift! ess n ess  of  sailors,  the  simple  resource  of  calling  one's 
opponent  an  ass,  the  evils  of  matrimony,  and  the  failings  of  parsons.  From 
the  earliest  to  the  latest  jokers  the  two  latter  themes  have  proved  inex- 
haustibly fruitful.  They  all  assume  as  an  incontestable  basis  of  wit  that  hus- 
bands snre  heartily  tired  of  their  wives,  and  as  women  either  do  not  make  such 
broad  jokes,  or  do  not  succeed  in  getting  them  recorded,  the  point  is  always 
against  the  wives  and  for  the  husbands.  It  is  always  taken  for  granted  that 
the  husband  is  the  loser  in  the  matrimonial  bargain,  and  that  he  feels  an  un- 
affected and  unconcealed  delight  when  the  death  of  his  incumbrance  sets  him 
free.  There  are  many  stories  like  that  of  the  wild  young  gentleman  who, 
"  having  married  a  very  discreet,  virtuous  young  lady,  the  better  to  reclaim 
him,  she  caused  it  to  be  given  out  at  his  return  that  she  was  dead  and  had 
been  buried.  In  the  mean  time  she  had  so  placed  herself  in  disguise  as  to  be 
able  to  observe  how  he  took  the  news ;  and  finding  him  still  the  gay,  incon- 
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■tant  mtn  be  always  had  been,  she  appeared  (o  him  as  the  ghost  of  her««ir,  at 
which  he  seemed  nol  al  all  dismayed.  At  length  disclosiiie  herself  to  him. 
he  then  appeared  ptelty  much  surprised.  A  person  by  said, '  Why,  sir,  you 
seem  more  afraid  now  than  before  I'  '  Ay,'  replied  he, '  most  men  are  more 
afraid  of  a  living  wife  than  of  a  dead  one. 

So,  too,  with  parsons.  However  firmly  they  may  be  attached  to  their  Church 
and  to  Iheir  minister,  most  men  like  to  meet  on  the  pleasant  neutral  ground 
of  laughing  at  a  parson.  And  not  only  ihey,  but  clergymen  also,  oflcn  even  the 
preachers  themselves,  agree  in  lliinking  sermons  a  fair  target  for  all  the  shafts 
of  ridicule.  There  is  some  drollery  about  the  following  ;  "  A  vicar  and  curate 
of  a  village,  where  there  was  (o  be  a  burial,  were  at  variance.  The  vicar  not 
coming  in  lime,  the  curate  began  (he  service,  and  was  reading  the  worils  'I 
am  the  resurrection,'  when  the  vicar  arrived  almost  out  of  breath,  and,  snatch- 
ing the  book  out  of  the  curate's  hands,  with  great  scorn  cried,  '  Yeu  the 
resurrection  I     I  am  the  resurrection,'  and  then  went  on." 

The  feeling  gainst  parsons  cannot,  however,  be  so  strong  as  that  against 
wives,  for  occasionally  the  parson  is  allowed  (o  come  off  iriiimphaiit  and  have 
the  best  of  the  story.  As  thus  ;  "  The  witty  and  licentious  Eail  of  Roches- 
ter, meeting  with  the  great  Isaac  Harrow  in  the  Park,  told  his  companions 
that  he  would  have  some  fun  with  the  rusty  old  puL  Accordingly  he  went 
off  with  great  gravity,  and,  taking  off  his  hat,  made  the  doctor  a  profound 
bow,  saying,  '  Doctor,  I  am  yours  to  my  shoe-tie.'  The  doctor,  seeing  his 
drift,  immediately  pulled  off  his  beaver  and  returned  the  bow  with.  'My  Icird, 
I  am  yours  to  the  ground.'  Rochester  followed  up  his  salutation  by  a  dceiwr 
bow,  saying,  '  Doctor,  I  am  yours  to  the  centre.'  Barrow,  with  a  very  lowly 
obeisance,  replied,  '  My  lord,  I  am  yours  to  the  antipodes.'  His  lordship, 
nearly  gravelled,  exclaimed, '  Doctor,  [  am  yours  lo  the  lowest  pit  of  hell.' 
'  There,  my  lord,'  said  Barrow,  sarcastically. '  1  leave  you,'  and  walked  offl" 

This  story  has  some  kinship  to  a  kind  of  juke  which  has  now  passed  away, 
and  the  wonder  is  how  it  ever  can  have  eniatcd,  so  elaborate  is  it  and  re- 
quiring to  be  supported  by  such  complicated  machinery.  For  example,  in 
joe  Miller  we  read  (hat  "a  gentleman  being  at  dinner  at  a  friend's  house,  (he 
btsi  thing  that  came  upon  (he  table  was  a  dish  of  whitings,  and,  on  being  put 
upon  his  plate,  he  found  it  smell  so  strong  (ha(  he  could  not  eat  a  bit  of  it ; 
but  he  laid  his  moulli  down  to  the  fish  as  if  he  was  whispering  with  it,  and 
then  took  up  the  plate  and  put  it  to  his  own  ear.  The  gentleman  at  whose 
table  he  was  inquiring  into  the  meaning,  he  (old  him  (hat  he  had  a  brother 
lost  at  sea  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  he  was  asking  that  fish  if  he  knew  any- 
thing of  him.  '  And  what  answer  made  he  V  said  the  gentleman.  '  He  told 
me.'  said  he,  '  that  he  could  give  me  no  account  of  him,  for  he  had  not  been 
at  sea  for  three  weeks.'" 

Now  let  us  fancy  this  in  real  life.  You  see  a  man  whispering  over  his 
plate,  and  if  we  suppose  that  in  politeness  you  pass  over  the  action  as  simply 
idiotic,  (he  whole  joke  is  irretrievably  lost.  But  you  are  kind  enough  to  in- 
quire what  he  means.  His  answer  is  wholly  enigmatic.  The  natural  re- 
joinder would  be  (o  ask  what  on  earth  he  was  driving  at;  but  (he  coilvenient 
gentleman  of  the  story  inquires  what  the  fish  has  been  saying,  and  (his 
affords  (he  jester  an  opening  (o  come  to  his  point. 

So,  loo,  we  are  (old  that  "an  Englishman  going  into  one  of  Ihe  French 
ordinaries  in  Soho,  and  finding  a  large  dish  of  soup  with  about  half  a  pound 
of  mutton  in  (he  middle  of  it,  began  lo  pull  off  his  wig,  slock,  and  coal ; 
at  which  one  of  the  monsieurs,  being  much  surprised,  asked  hint  what  he 
was  going  lo  do.  '  Why,  monsieur,'  said  he,  '  I  mean  (o  s(rip.  (hat  I  may 
swim  through  this  ocean  of  porridge  to  yon  little  island  of  mutton.' "  1^1 
us  suppose  that  nobody  had  noticed  the  man  after  he  had  goi  off  his  wi^ 
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stock,  and  coat,  and  that  the  "  monsieurs"  had  quietly  consumed  the  island  of 
mutton,  the  miserable  jester,  instead  of  discomfiting  the  Frenchman  with  a 
joke,  would  simplv  have  had  to  re-dress  and  lose  his  dinner. 

Whether  such  jokes  were  ever  ventured  on  in  real  life  it  is  hard  to  say. 
The  extreme  absurdity  of  the  joker's  position  if  his  jc^ke  hung  fire,  and  the 
probability  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  would  hang  fire,  seem  such  obvious 
considerations  that  we  can  hardly  understand  any  one  overlooking  them. 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  public  may  have  been  trained  to  appreciate 
and  assist  such  jokers,  for  these  jests  are  said  to  have  been  favored  by  persons 
whose  countenance  was  sure  to  command  respect  and  provoke  imitation.  It 
is  related  of  James  I.  that  on  one  of  his  progresses  he  asked,  "  IIow  far  it 
was  to  such  a  town.  They  told  him,  six  miles  and  a  half.  He  alighted  from 
his  coach,  and  went  under  the  shoulder  of  one  of  the  led  horses.  When 
some  one  asked  his  majesty  what  he  meant,  *  I  must  stalk,  for  yonder  town 
is  shy  and  flies  me." "  An  absurd  king  can  make  absurdity  fashionable,  and 
if  subjects  see  the  sovereign  stalking  under  the  shoulder  of  a  led  horse,  they 
need  not  be  ashamed  of  whispering  to  putrid  fish  or  taking  off  their  coats  to 
get  at  the  meat  in  a  basin  of  soup. 

Bfliller,  To  drow^n  the,  an  Americanism,  meaning  to  put  too  much  water 
in  the  flour  in  making  bread.  Barr^re  and  Leland  scout  Bartlett*s  attribution 
of  this  saying  to  an  English  source  and  attempted  affiliation  with  such  Eng- 
lish phrases  as  "putting  the  miller's  eye  out,"  used  when  too  much  liquid  is 
put  to  a  dry  or  powdery  substance.  **  As  water-mills  are  far  more  common 
in  the  United  States  than  windmills,  Mr.  Bartlett  might  easily  have  found 
an  apter  illustration  for  the  saying  than  that  which  he  has  adopted,  and  left 
both  England  and  the  baker  out  of  the  question.  The  water  is  said  to 
*  drown  the  miller'  when  the  mill-wheels  are  rendered  useless  for  work  in 
flood-time  by  superabundance  of  the  fluid.  The  saying  was  exemplified  by 
the  American  miller,  whose  wife,  in  his  opinion,  was  a  great  poetess,  who, 
seeing  that  the  useful  mill-stream  had  become  a  raging,  useless  torrent, 
looked  up  to  it,  her  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling,  and  exclaimed, — 

*  This  here  water 
Comes  down  much  faster  than  it  ought  ter  I'  " 


"  To  give  one  the  miller"  is  an  English  expression,  meaning  the  same  as  to 
mill, — !>.,  to  beat,  to  pound  with  the  fist  or  with  stones. 

AQllions  for  defence,  bat  not  one  cent  for  tribute.  When  John  Jay, 
in  1796,  made  his  famous  treaty  with  Eneland  which  threatened  to  involve  the 
United  States  in  a  war  with  France,  the  Directory  would  not  receive  the 
American  ambassador,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  but  intimated  that  the 
payment  of  a  certain  sum  might  settle  the  dispute.  Pinckney  indignantly 
answered  with  the  now  historic  phrase.  It  is  said,  however,  that,  long  after- 
wards, when  Pinckney  was  asked  in  his  club  whether  he  had  ever  uttered  it,  he 
replied,  "  No ;  my  answer  was  not  a  flourish  like  that,  but  simply,  '  Not  a 
penny,  not  a  penny.* " 

Blind.  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is,  the  first  line  of  a  poem  by 
Edward  Dyer  (1540- 1607),  which  has  been  much  imitated  : 

My  mind  to  me  a  kinsdom  is ; 

Such  present  toys  therein  I  find. 
That  it  excels  all  other  bliss 

That  earth  affords  or  grows  by  kind  : 
Though  much  I  want  which  most  would  have. 
Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

^.S".  RawL,  85,  p.  17. 
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"PmIucs,  Sonnets,  etc"  (15SS),  this,  firat,  Etanza  appeua  • 


ThuGodu 


...  joy  theceli.  I  find. 

l>  fmr  cicddi  air  unhly  hliu 

Thu  God  and  Nitiin  hilh  uiicDcd. 
Though  much  I  wmnt  ihm  DKHi  would  hate, 
Vcl  Kill  my  mind  (orbidi  m  cnve. 

Robert  SoulhweH'a  imitation  is  the  best  known ; 

wlL^'suct  iffo^'lh  Eulih'. 

Robert  Southwell  {isio-isgj):  Ltt  Htmt. 
Milton's  lines  are  only  temotely  analogous  : 

lilt  nlad  ii  lu  Dws  plocc,  ud  <d  ilKir 
Cin  nuke  a  heaven  of  hell,  a  hell  of  heaven. 

Paradiit  Linl,  BoA  L,  I.  ijj. 
Ail  these  exptessions,  however,  may  be  referred  back  to  Seneca's 
MeDB  Rgnum  bona  pouidei  ("A  giwd  mind  j>oueuesiL  kingdom").— Td^f^f,  it.  3 
Publius  Syrus  also  has  a  glimpse  of  the  same  truth  when  he  sajps, — 

Thererore  Spenser  rightly  says, — 

The  noblol  mind  the  bcH  contemnKot  hm. 


GoLDSHriH:  Tlu  Ttavtlttr,\.  ^i. 
Mind  and  matter.     When  Bishop  Berkeley,  in  his  "Theory  of  Vision" 
[1709),  first  acquainted  the  Enf;liah  public  with  the  metaphysical  theory  that 
the  world  of  matter  has  no  existence  save  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men  (in 

raetaphysical  language,  that  matter  is  phenomenon,  not  noumenon),  there  was 
an  outburst  of  derision  among  the  wits  and  "the  men  of  sense."  Even  the 
great  Dr.  Johnson  thought  he  had  scored  a  point  when,  in  answer  to  Boawell's 
claim  that  those  who  were  convinced  the  theory  was  untrue  could  not  refute 
it,  he  struck  his  foot  against  a  stone  and  cried,  "  Sir,  1  refute  it  thus."  Again, 
when  a  Berkeleyite,  after  a  long  argument,  was  leaving  the  company,  Johnson 
exclaimed,  "  Pray,  sir,  don't  leave  us ;  for  we  may  perhaps  forget  to  tnink  of 
you,  and  then  you  will  cease  to  exisl."  Humor  of  this  sort  might  have  been 
more  properly  left  lo  the  gentlemen  described  by  John  Brown  in  his  "Essay 
on  Satire,  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Mr.  Pope  : 

And  cojicofnbi  vanquish  Beikelej  wiih  a  grin. 
Yet  Byron,  who  was  no  mere  coxcomb,  has  echoed  it: 

When  Biriiop  Berkeley  hM  "  ihere  w»  w  mancr," 


An  anonymous  hand  has  produced  the  following : 

Wbaliiuiindt     Nomatteil 

but  this  is  rather  i/eu-d'tsfirit  than  a  burlesque  on  any  particular  theory. 
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If  Berkeley  has  been  traduced,  so  hive  all  who  held  Tiews  that 
to  Betkeley'i.    The  following  is  an  imaginary  epitaph  on  Hume : 


TomalM 


d  of  Mind  and  Matter. 
I  ikill  like  Stuan  Mill, 
rapuiiionluuldihiiner; 
thlof  MUD  count  u  Nil-- 


.<:«h.  ti 


iinni  of  Ihsil  petUoui  (tuff 

n  such  case  the  patient "  ui 


s  that  in  such  case  the  patient "  must  minister 
mpaliently,— 
Throw  phyiic  lo  Uk  dogi  I  I'll  Done  of  il. 
The  impotence  of  medicine  in  the  presence  of  moral  and  menial  distreu 
had  become  a  commonplace  with  the  poets  even  before  Shakespeare's  lime. 
In  "Lancelot  of  the  Laik,"  1.  »7S,  are  the  lines, — 
So  can  be  lieill  Inlyrmrtre  of  thogbt, 
Wlcta  Dot  one  ecdlV  mcdnyne  can  noghi ; 

Ob  u  hit  CUR  no  DiedciyiK  i>  found. 


Tlut  nude  no  medicine  far  m  troubleil  mind. 

All  I  bul  none  of  tbem  will  puree  Ibe  heart  t 
No,  iben'm  nn  OMcUdne  teli  for  my  dlHue. 

TotB ;  Levr'i  St'cri/ia.  ii,  3 


1  ibe  vt 


«find 


:  Thra. 


3  ye  Godi,  hate  ye  ordeyned  for  euery  malady  a  medicii 


That  for  Achilla'  Imagi 
Stood  lor  tlH  whole  10 1 


ttood  hii  ipeir. 

d;  hInueiriKhiiiii 

.  leg,"!  head, 

«  in»gllied. 
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The  phrase,  however,  was  a  common  one  long  before  Shakespeare.    It  ma^ 

be  found  in  the  classics.    Thus,  Ovid, — 

Cunctaque  mens  oculis  pervidit  usa  suis, 

Ep.  ex  PomU,  I.,  viiL  34  ; 

and  Cicero,  "Oculis  mentis  videre  aliquid"  {Orai.  102).  A  parallel  phrase  in 
Aristotle  runs,  tif  y^ip  ouitari  5^if,  iv  fvx^  voOf  (EtA.  Nic.^  I.,  vi.  12).  In  the 
New  Testament  (Ephesians  i.  18)  there  occurs  the  expression  nefurutfievov^  rode 
6^6aXfioi>c  r^c  Ko^iSiac ;  where  the  reading  of  some  cursives,  and  of  the  textus 
receptus,  has  dcovotoc.  So  Estius  in  his  Commentart  gives  oculos  t9uniis  as 
the  proper  translation  of  the  Greek.  In  Tyndales,  Cranmer*s,  and  the 
Genevan  versions  the  translation  is  "  the  eyes  of  youre  myndes ;"  while  the 
Bishops'  Bible  has  the  slightly  varying  form  **  the  eyes  of  our  mindes  :*'  so 
that  this  was  a  Scriptural  phrase  in  Shakespeare's  time.  The  Authorized 
Version,  it  may  be  added,  has  "  the  eyes  of  the  understanding."  Hut  indeed, 
as  J.  Carrick  Moore  points  out,  the  earliest  exanriple  of  the  use  of  this  meta- 
phor goes  back  to  the  very  origin  of  language.  They  who  invented  the  word 
idea  from  a  verb  which  meant  to  *'  see,"  and  who  used  the  same  word  bida  to 
express  **  I  have  seen"  and  "  I  know,"  were  using  this  metaphorical  expres- 
sion. 

Bfinerva  Press,  the  name  of  a  printing-establishment  in  Leadenhall  Street, 
London,  which  has  become  almost  a  synonyme  for  literary  inanity,  from  the 
flood  of  trashy,  ultra-sentimental,  but  very  popular  "  novels  of  real  life"  which 
issued  from  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  and  the  end  of  the  last  century. 
They  were  remarkable  for  their  complicated  plots  and  the  labyrinths  of  diffi- 
culties into  which  the  hero  and  heroine  got  involved  before  the  final  consum- 
mation.    It  is  often  referred  to  by  English  writers : 

Scarcely  in  the  Minerva  Press  is  there  record  of  such  surpassing,  infinite,  and  inextricable 
obstruction  to  a  wedding  or  a  double  wedding. — Carlvlb. 

The  heroes  of  its  issue  are  described  by  Lamb  as  "  persons  neither  of  this 
world  nor  of  any  conceivable  one  ;  an  endless  string  of  activities  without  pur- 
pose, of  purposes  without  a  motive." 

Hesperus  and  Titan  themselves,  though  in  form  nothing  more  than  "  novels  of  real  life," 
as  the  Minerva  Press  would  say,  have  solid  metal  enough  in  them  to  furnish  whole  circulatii^ 
libraries,  were  it  beaten  out  into  the  usual  filigree. — Cakltxji  :  Jean  Paul  Fritdrick  Rickter. 

Mirth  and  melanoholy.    Hood,  in  his  "  Ode  to  Melancholy,"  has  the 

lines, — 

-    There's  not  a  string  attuned  to  mirth 
But  has  its  birth  in  melancholy. 

This  is  exactly  the  "  humorous  sadness"  which  Jaques  discovers  in  him- 
self: "It  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  compounded  of  many  simples,  ex- 
tracted from  many  objects,  and  indeed  the  sundry  contemplation  of  my 
travels,  in  which  my  often  rumination  wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous  sad- 
ness."— Ai  You  Like  It^  Act  iv.,  Sc  I. 

The  great  humorists,  indeed,  have  always  been  melancholy.  Young,  the 
author  of  the  sombre  "  Night  Thoughts,"  might  l>e  gay  and  Aippant  in  his 
every-day  mood,  but  Moli^re,  Rabelais,  Swift,  and  Heine  carried  a  great  gloom 
in  their  hearts,  and,  in  Byron's  phrase,  laughed  that  they  might  not  cry.  (See 
Laughter.)  There  is  a  famous  story  told  usually  of  Grimaldi,  but  some- 
times of  other  famous  clowns  or  comedians.  A  patient  applies  to  a  doctor, 
praying  for  some  cure  for  acute  melancholia.  *'Go  and  see  Grimaldi," 
suggests  the  medical  man.  "  Alas !  I  am  Grimaldi."  Anecdotes  run  in 
cycles.  This  story  is  authentically  related  of  Dr.  Erasmus  Darwin,  grand- 
father of  the  more  famous  Charles.     He  went  down  to  London  to  consult  a 
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fiunous  specialist  "  There  is  only  one  man  who  can  treat  you  properly," 
was  the  specialist's  conclusion  after  a  minute  examination,  "and  that  is  Dr. 
Darwin  of  Derby."    "  But  I  am  Dr.  Darwin  of  Derby,"  replied  the  patient 

We  look  before  and  after. 

And  pine  for  what  b  not  ; 
Our  sincercst  laughter 
With  some  pain  is  fraught. 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

Shbllby:  Tk€  Skylark, 

Misery  loves  company,  a  common  proverb,  which  seems  to  have  found 
its  first  literary  expression  in  Maxim  995  of  Publius  Syrus  (B.c  42) :  *'  It  is  a 
consolation  to  the  wretched  to  have  companions  in  misery."  Syrus  himself 
puts  the  same  thought  in  another  way  in  Maxim  144 :  "  Society  m  shipwreck 
is  a  comfort  to  all."  The  phrase  is  also  sometimes  used  to  express  the  idea 
that  "  misfortunes  never  come  singly." 

Misfoitanes  never  oome  singly,  a  popular  proverb  in  all  languages. 
"  It  never  rains  but  it  pours"  is  another  proverb  of  the  same  sort,  though  of 
a  wider  application,  as  it  may  allude  to  joys  as  well  as  sorrows,  to  good  luck 
as  well  as  bad.     Young  has  put  the  thought  into  verse,  as  follows : 

Woes  cluster,  rare  are  solitary  woes ; 

They  love  a  train,  they  tread  each  other's  heel. 

Nigrht  Th^mgktt,  Ui.,  L  63. 

Young's  lines  are  an  evident  reminiscence  of  Shakespeare : 

One  woe  doth  tread  u(K>n  another's  heel. 
So  fast  they  follow. 

HamUi,  Act  iv.,  Sc  7. 

Pope  in  his  ''Iliad"  has  said,  "And  woe  succeeds  to  woe"  (Book  xvi, 
1.  130),  and  Herrick  in  his  "  Sorrows  Succeed," — 

When  one  is  past,  another  care  we  have : 
Thus  woe  succeeds  a  woe,  as  wave  a  wave. 

Young's  lines,  like  the  proverb,  have  a  general  application,  the  others  refer 
only  to  individual  instances. 

Misfortunes  of  others.    La  Rochefoucauld,  one  of  the  kindest  and  most 

unselfish  of  men,  was  the  author  of  the  saying,  *'  In  the  adversity  of  our  best 

friends  we  always  find  something  that  does  not  displease  us"  (**  Dans  Tadver- 

sit^  de  nos  meilleurs  amis  nous  trouvons  toujours  quelque  chose  qui  ne 

nous  d^plalt  pas").    Swift  quotes  this  maxim  at  the  head  of  bis  *'  Verses  on 

his  Own  Death,"  and  thus  comments  upon  it : 

This  maxim  more  than  all  the  rest 
Is  thought  too  base  for  human  br«sst : 
**  In  all  distresses  <^  our  friends 
We  first  consult  our  private  ends ; 
While  nattire,  kindly  bent  to  ease  us. 
Points  out  some  circumstance  to  please  us." 

And  he  goes  on  to  defend  the  truth  of  the  maxim  by  pointing  out  that  as 
the  value  we  set  on  our  powers,  gifts,  good  luck  of  all  kinds,  is  a  rela- 
tive value,  dependent  in  a  great  measure  upon  comparison  with  the  blessings 
which  are  possessed  by  otners,  it  follows  that  the  value  of  our  own  powers 
and  gifts  is  enhanced  in  our  own  estimation  by  every  misfortune  that  happens 
to  another.  Chesterfield,  in  his  one  hundred  and  twenty-ninth  letter,  goes 
further :  '*  They  who  know  the  deception  and  wickedness  of  the  human  heart 
will  not  be  either  romantic  or  blind  enough  to  deny  what  Rochefoucauld  and 
Swift  have  afiBrmed  as  a  general  truth."  Burke  borrowed  the  idea  in*  this 
Ibnn  :  *'  I  am  convinced  that  we  have  a  degree  of  delight,  and  that  no  small 
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one,  in  the  real  misfortunes  and  pains  of  others."  La  Rochefoacaald  himself 
gave  the  same  idea  less  brutally  in  another  maxim  :  '*  We  have  all  strength 
enough  to  bear  the  misfortunes  of  others."  Swift  has  appropriated  this  with- 
out acknowledgment :  '*  I  never  knew  a  man  who  could  not  bear  the  misfor- 
tunes of  another  like  a  Christian"  {Thoughts  on  Variotis  Subjects).  Years 
afterwards,  Benjamin  Franklin,  in  a  letter  to  Alexander  Smith,  November, 
1789,  repeated  the  same  idea  :  **  Every  man  has  patience  enough  to  bear  calmly 
and  coolly  the  injuries  done  to  other  people."  But  long  before  any  of  these 
Shakespeare  had  said, — 

One  fire  bums  out  another's  burning. 
One  pain  is  lessened  by  another's  anguish, 

Romeo  andJutUt^  Act  i.,  Sc  a ; 

and  in  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  he  makes  Leonato  say, — 

Men 
Can  counsel  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feet ;  but.  tasting  it, 
1  heir  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  Rage, 
Fetter  strong  Madness  in  a  silken  thread. 
Charm  Ache  with  air,  and  Agony  with  words. 
No,  no :  'tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  tmder  the  load  of  sorrow. 
But  no  man's  virtue  nor  sufficiency 
To  be  so  moral  when  he  shall  endure 
The  like  himself. 

Act  v.,  Sc.  X  ; 

and  Montaigne,  '*  In  the  midst  of  compassion  we  feel  within  us  I  know  not 
what  bitter-sweeC  point  of  pleasure  in  seeing  others  suffer ;  children  feel  it 

Suave  mari  magno,  turbantibus  aequora  ventis, 
E  terra  magnum  alterius  spectare  laborem." 

Essays  :  Of  Profit  a$td  Honesty. 

The  Knes  quoted  by  Montaigne  will  be  recognized  as  the  famous  "  Suave 
mari  magno"  of  Lucretius  {De  Rerum  Natura^  ii.  i) : 

How  sweet  to  stand,  when  tempests  tear  the  main. 
On  the  firm  cliff  ana  mark  the  seaman's  toil  1 
Not  that  another's  danger  soothes  the  soul. 
But  from  such  toil  how  sweet  to  feel  secure  I 
How  sweet,  at  distance  from  the  strife,  to  view 
Contending  hosts,  and  hear  the  clash  of  war ! 

The  passage  has  been  imitated  by  Dryden,  Beattie,  and  Akenside ;  but  the 
figure  is  perhaps  nowhere  better  preserved  than  in  the  following  lines  from 
an  old  song  quoted  by  Ben  Jonson  in  "  Every  Man  Out  of  his  Humor :" 

I  wander  not  to  seek  for  more : 
In  greatest  storm  1  sit  on  shore, 
And  laugh  at  those  that  toil  in  vain 
To  get  what  must  be  lost  again. 

Lucretius  himself  is  indebted  for  the  idea  to  Isidorus,  who  says,  "  Nothing 
is  more  pleasant  than  to  sit  at  ease  in  the  harbor  and  behold  tne  shipwreck 
of  others." 

BfisB.  A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,  a  proverb  which  in  its  present 
form  is  nonsense,  and  is  therefore  conjectured  to  have  been  originally  *'  An  inch 
of  a  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,"  corresponding  to  the  German  "  Almost  never 
killed  a  fly"  ("Beinahe  bringt  keine  Miicke  um"),  the  Danish  "Ail-but  saved 
many  a  man"  ("  Noer  hielper  mangen  Mand")  and  **  Almost  kills  no  man" 
(*'  Noerved  slaaer  ingen  Mand  ihiel"),  and,  indeed,  to  the  old  English  *'  Almosi 
was  never  hanged."    But  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  proverb  originally 
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Blood  "  Amis  U  u  good  u  Amite,"  these  being  the  names  of  two  legendary 
aoJdiets  of  Chatlemagne,  titular  heroes  uf  a  famous  thaniea  di  gtiU,  who  were 
as  like  each  other  as  the  two  Diomios  of  Shakespeare,  who  took  up  each 
other's  quarrels,  and  who  alter  being  adopted  into  the  traditions  uf  the 
Church  as  martyrs  might  be  invoked  in  di  He  rent  I  y. 

Mlasouri  Comptomla*.  At  the  lime  when  Missouri  was  seeking  admis- 
sion into  the  Uiiiun  (iSiS-si)  the  country  was  in  the  first  throes  ot  ihe  anti- 
slavery  agitation,  when  abolition  was  not  yet  looked  forward  to  as  a  possibility 
by  any  save  a  few  so-called  fanatics.  All  the  energy  of  the  Northern  or  Free 
States  was  directed  merely  to  hindering  the  fuitlicr  extension  of  the  slave 
territory,  as  that  of  the  Southern  to  promoting  it.  In  Missouri  the  pro-slavery 
party  was  the  stronger,  and,  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle,  the  conflicting 
parties  effected  a  compromise.  An  act  of  Congress  was  passed  February  i%, 
1S31,  admitting  Missouri  as  a  slave-holding  Slate,  but  laying  down  Ihe  prin- 
ciple in  prospective  that  slavery  should  thenceforth  be  prohibited  in  any 
State  lying  north  of  36°  30'.  the  nonhern  boundary  of  Missouri.  This 
parallel,  as  Ihe  boundary -line  between  the  Free  and  the  Slave  States,  in  the 
ensuing  conflict  over  slavery  came  to  be  popularly  called  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  (q.  v.\, — a  name  which  really  belongs  to  another  line  of  division. 

Mlatok*.  And  no  mlatakel  a  common  colloquialism  to  express  cer- 
tainly, lugged  in  at  the  end  of  any  atalemeni  or  asitcrtion.  It  is  usually 
classed  as  an  Americanism,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  ii  originated  in 
England  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  phrase  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Huskisson, 
"TTiere  is  no  mistake,  there  has  been  no  mislake,  and  there  shall  be  no  mis- 
Uke."— FkaSER  :    Wordi  m  Willington,  p.  I2J. 

An  undoubted  American  ecjuivalent  is  "And  don't  you  forget  it  I"  a  mean- 
ingless vulgarism  that  is  luckily  dying  out,  as  well  as  its  congeners  "  Sure  I" 
and  "Why,  certainly  1" 

UlBtaJtei  of  Author*.  Dear  young-lady  reader,  have  you  ever  wept 
over  the  end  of  "The  Mill  on  ihe  Floss,"  over  the  sad  fate  of  Maggie  Tulliver, 
drowned  with  her  brother  in  the  angry  waters  of  Ihe  Floss?  If  you  have 
you  may  dry  your  eyes.  Maggie  Tullivcr  is  probably  not  dead.  Certainly 
she  did  not  die  in  the  manner  recorded  by  her  historian.  You  will  remember 
thai  her  frail  boat  is  said  to  have  been  overwhelmed  by  a  huge  floating  mass 
of  debris  which  is  supposed  to  be  drifting  at  a  quicker  rate  than  the  Tighter 
CiafL  Now,  this  is  >  scicniific  impossilulilv.  Vou  have  made  yourself  mis- 
erable for  nothing.  The  debris  never  caught  up  with  the  boaL  Maggie  and 
her  brother  reached  shore  unharmed,  and  may  have  lived  happily  ever  after. 

Doubtless  you  have  shuddered  over  the  dealh  of  thai  loathsome  wretch  in 
"  Bleak  House"  who  suddenly  turned  into  an  animated  bonfire  and  expired 

.!.-   :_-   of  apontaneous  combustion.     Your  shudders  were  uncalled 

lade  a  hard  hght  to  prove  a  precedent  in  real  life  for  his  hor- 
rible conception.  But  the  doctors  and  the  scientists  were  all  against  him. 
The  same  authorities  also  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  that  favorite  complaint 
of  the  annmic  heroine,  known  to  novelists  and  novel-readers  as  a  broken 
heart,  is  never  Ihe  direct  occasion  of  death.  Grief  weakens  the  system  and 
leaves  il  open  to  attack  from  disease-germs  \  or  it  hastens  the  development 
'  .tent  bodily  affection.     Vour  broken-hearted  heroine  may  have  died 


:he  agon 

Dicker 


Wilkie  Colhns  employed  a  consulting  physician  whene 
fell  sick.     The  doctor  felt  the  patient's  pulse  and  e^ 


mployed  a  consulting  physician  whenever  his  characters 


-nucr,    makes  one  of  his  charade 
which  It  is  said  that  ^°»racic 


Mixed  with  his  wine 
And  sends  him  how 


^j      -  -~***  wwjuB  Dim  now 

Rn.    1'  »°,8<HJd.     There  is  no  t 
But  when  the  poison  is  actually  ad 
swallowing;  the  awful  mixture  AN 
fourth  antfmost  of  the  Sfthl^  k 
blusters,  recovers  his  senses?  and 

One  nf  A^    P  **»s»"'ger,  too.  in  '•' 
Une  of  the  characters  scatters  a  n 

t'P  of  her  fingers,  and  straiehtwav 
even  pure  aconitine  itself,  S*p?c 
In  novels  a  handkerchiif  steepe'd 
of  the  interesting  hero  or  the  vh^tuc 
into  a  trance.    But  in  real  life  cK^ 
and  that  no  such  compound  h„T^ 
o  her  recognized  anesthetics  reau 
produce  the   oss  of  senaarinn      S 
classes  of  fiction  is  in  po^^^^on^V 
or  shall  we  rather  inclE  the  suu 
sciousness  is  due  to somethingclm'^ 

uZa"-  "'T'y'  »"  ««raorfinZ* 
„  "  "edicine  be  a  stumbling-blw]^ 
much  more  so  the  law  I    Law  frJTl 
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erasure  had  been  made  by  the  clerk  at  the  time  when  the  deed  was  engrossed. 
It  is  true  that  Blackstone  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that  an  erasure  vitiates  a 
deed  unless  duly  acknowledged  at  the  time  of  signing.  But  Coke,  before 
Blackstone,  and  an  innumerable  array  of  authorities  since,  have  decided  that 
evidence  should  be  taken  as  to  whether  the  erasure  had  been  made  before  or 
after  siening,  and  that  if  it  was  proved  to  be  after,  the  deed  would  stand. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  science  of  George  Eliot ;  praises 
loud  and  long  have  been  chanted  over  the  extraordinary  mental  grasp  which 
realized  the  boast  of  Bacon  and  "took  all  knowledge  for  its  province."  But 
in  truth  George  Eliot's  learning  was  rather  wide  than  deep.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  a  notable  error  in  **  The  Mill  on  the  Floss."  But  outside  of  actual 
error  her  use  of  scientific  terminology  is  pedantic  and  affected,  and  in  a  less 
gifted  author  would  be  severely  criticised.  When  she  refers  to  "cervical 
vertebrae"  instead  of  heads,  to  the  "  svstole  and  diastole  in  all  human  in- 
quiry," and  again  to  "  the  systole  and  diastole  of  blissful  companionship," 
sne  becomes  ridiculous ;  and  when  she  talks  of  a  rent-collector  who  was 
**  differentiated  by  the  force  of  circumstances  into  an  organist,"  she  comes 
very  near  to  talking  nonsense. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  rroctor  once  took  it  on  himself  to  expose  the  pretentious 
"science"  which  Charles  Reade  introduced,  for  the  greater  glorification  of  his 
hero,  in  "  Foul  Play."  After  pointing  out  the  error  of  his  method  of  com- 
puting longitude,  and  remarking  that  it  would  have  been  equally  to  the  pur- 
pose to  have  calculated  how  many  cows'  tails  would  reach  to  the  moon,  he 
bewails  the  tendencv  of  novelists  to  attempt  to  sketch  scientific  methods  with 
which  they  are  not  familiar.  No  discredit,  he  thinks,  can  attach  to  any  person, 
not  an  astronomer,  who  does  not  understand  the  astronomical  processes  for 
determining  latitude  and  longitude,  any  more  than  to  one  who,  not  being  a 
lawyer,  is  unfamiliar  with  the  rules  of  conveyancing.  But  when  an  attempt 
is  made  by  a  writer  of  fiction  to  give  an  exact  description  of  any  technical 
matter,  it  is  as  well  to  secure  correctness  by  submitting  the  description  to 
some  friend  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  the  subject.  For,  singularly 
enough,  people  pay  much  more  attention  to  these  descriptions  when  met  witn 
in  novels  than  when  given  in  text-books  of  science.  They  thus  come  to  re- 
member thoroughly  well  precisely  what  they  ought  to  forget. 

Among  the  characteristics  of  the  moon  should  be  noted  its  tendency  to 
lead  authors  astray.  Rider  Haggard,  in  **  King  Solomon's  Mines,"  makes  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  take  place  at  the  new  moon  instead  of  the  full, — an 
astronomic  impossibility.  Even  the  familiar  verses  in  the  "Burial  of  Sir 
John  Moore"  are  all  at  fault : 

We  buried  him  darkly  at  dead  of  night. 

The  sod  with  our  Myonets  ttuning. 
By  the  struggling  moonbeams'  misty  light. 

And  our  lanterns  dimly  burning. 

The  Irish  Astronomer  Royal,  Sir  Robert  Ball,  is  responsible  for  destroying 
our  faith  in  Wolfe's  vivid  picture.  Having  nothing  better  to  do,  apparently, 
he  made  a  calculation  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  the  moon  could 
not  possibly  have  been  shining,  either  strongly  or  in  glimmering*  fashion,  at 
the  time  of^the  famous  burial.  The  moon  had  then  been  long  below  the 
horizon.  But  it  takes  no  great  knowledge  of  science,  no  deep  calculation,  to 
notice  the  extraordinary  blunder  in  Coleridge's  "Ancient  Mariner."  At  the 
moment  of  the  terrific  apparition  of  the  phantom-ship,  we  read  how 

The  western  wave  was  all  aflame. 

The  day  was  well-nigh  done ; 
Almost  upon  the  western  wave 

Rested  the  broad  bright  sun. 

6i« 
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Then  come  the  awful  game  of  dice,  the  sunset,  and  the  instantaneous  tropin 

cal  night,  when 

Clomb  above  the  Eastern  bar 
The  hom^d  moon,  with  one  bright  star 
Within  the  nether  tip. 

Now,  if  the  moon  rose  in  the  east  and  gradually  clomb  the  sky,  she  must 
have  been  at  or  near  her  full,^-opposite  the  sun.  She  could  not  be  a  horned 
moon,  nor  could  she  have  a  star  within  either  tip.  The  crescent  moon,  with 
her  horns,  appears  in  the  western  sky,  not  in  the  eastern,  and  is  steadily  set- 
ting and  getting  lower  in  the  sky  from  the  instant  of  its  ap|>earance.  duch, 
at  least,  is  the  fact  with  nature's  moon.  But  the  moon  of  poetry  and  romance 
has  no  end  of  eccentricities  in  the  pages  of  fanciful  writers,  who  shift  it  around 
like  a  bit  of  stage  scenery. 

Dickens  tells  of  the  new  moon  appearing  in  the  east  in  the  early  evening, 
and  more  recently  Walter  Besant,  in  his  "Children  of  Gibcon,"  causes  a  new 
moon  to  rise  in  the  east  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  laid  us  all  under  obligation  when  he  devised  his 
theory  of  the  idiotic  area.  Every  man,  says  the  Autocrat,  has  a  spot  in  the 
brain  on  which  an  idea  alighting  makes  no  impression.  He  uses  the  theory 
to  explain  the  otherwise  inexplicable  mistakes  which  people  make.  Authors 
find  this  idiotic  area  comes  frequently  into  use.  Trollope  might  have  pleaded 
this  excuse  when  he  made  Andy  Scott  "come  whistling  up  the  street  with 
a  cigar  in  his  mouth."  So  might  Tules  Verne  when  at  the  close  of  his 
•*  Round  the  World  in  Eighty  Days'*  he  describes  his  circumnavigating  hero 
as  reaching  his  club,  triumphant  at  the  winning  of  his  bet,  just  as  all  the 
clocks  in  London,  "  from  every  steeple,  ]>ealed  forth  ten  minutes  to  ten." 
Surely  Verne  knew  that  the  London  clocks  had  no  such  curious  idiosyncrasy. 

It  nas  been  said  that  everything  in  **  Robinson  Crusoe**  might  be  demon- 
strated mathematically, — that  the  writer,  as  with  the  instincts  of  a  Scott  or 
a  Shakespeare,  had  got  inside  the  shipwrecked  mariner.*s  mind.  Vet  even 
Defoe  had  his  idiotic  area.  How,  for  example,  did  Crusoe  manage  to  stuff 
his  pockets  with  biscuits,  when  he  had  taken  off  all  his  clothes  before  swim- 
ming to  the  wreck  ?  And  when  the  clothes  he  had  taken  off  were  washed 
away  by  the  tide,  why  did  he  not  remember  that  he  had  all  the  ship*s  stores 
to  choose  from  ?  How  could  he  have  seen  the  goat's  eyes  in  the  cave,  when 
it  was  pitch  dark  ?  How  could  the  Spaniards  have  given  Friday's  father  an 
agreement  in  writing,  when  they  had  neither  paper  nor  ink  ?  And,  finally, 
how  could  Friday  he  so  intimately  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  bear, 
when  that  animal  is  not  a  denizen  of  the  West  Indian  islands  ? 

The  imitators  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe"  were  even  worse.  Those  readers 
who  can  cast  back  their  minds  to  the  days  when  they  read  '*The  Swiss 
Family  Robinson"  will  recollect  the  extraordinary  fecundity  and  native  wealth 
of  the  island  in  which  those  lucky  waifs  resided.  Not  a  fruit  but  flourished, 
not  an  edible  bird  or  beast  but  inhabited  that  astounding  latitude,  and  what 
was  even  more  wonderful  than  the  abundance  of  incongruous  and  incompati- 
ble forms  of  natural  wealth  was  the  success  of  every  enterprise  which  any 
member  of  the  family  undertook. 

Even  the  marvellous  memory  of  Macaulay  had  its  idiotic  area.  In  his 
essay  on  Warren  Hastings,  after  taking  Mr.  Gleig  to  task  for  the  slovenly 
nature  of  his  biography,  he  acknowledged  that  *'  more  eminent  men  than  Mr 
Gleig  have  written  nearly  as  ill  as  he  when  they  have  stooped  to  similar 
drudgery.  It  would  be  unjust  to  estimate  Goldsmith  by  *The  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,*  or  Scott  by  the  *  Life  of  Napoleon.'" 

When  the  Rtvitw  came  out  and  Macaulay  saw  what  he  had  done,  he  was 
horror-struck.     He  had  written  **The  Vicar  of  Wakefield**  instead  of  "the 
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History  of  Greece."  There  was  no  help  for  it.  Immediate  correction  was 
impossible.  For  three  months  he  had  to  pose  before  the  world  as  a  critic 
who  thought  "  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield"  a  bad  book, — a  hasty  bit  of  drudgery. 
But  once  at  least  when  in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties  the  **  cock- 
sure Macaulay"  stumbled  into  an  unfortunate  pitfall.  Nor  would  he  ever 
acknowledge  that  he  was  in  error,  though  the  error  was  pointed  out  at  once. 
This  was  in  his  essay  on  Croker's  edition  of  Boswell.  Croker  had  made 
himself  obnoxious  to  Macaulay  in  the  House  of  Commons.  **  See  whether  I 
do  not  dust  that  varlet's  jacket  for  him  in  the  next  number  of  the  Blue  and 
Yellow,"  wrote  Macaulay  to  his  sister  Hannah.  He  kept  his  word.  The 
next  Edinburgh  Review  contained  the  now  famous  onslaught.  It  showed  an 
unpleasant  animus.  It  was  bitter  and  envenomed,  but  it  exposed  Croker's 
inaccuracies  with  ruthless  skill,  it  dusted  his  jacket  so  that  the  skin  beneath 
must  have  been  excoriated.  Only  once  did  Jupiter  nod.  Croker  had  con- 
fessed himself  puzzled  by  the  following  couplet  attributed  to  Sir  William 
Jones : 

Six  hours  to  law.  to  soothing  slumber  seven, 
Ten  to  the  world  allot,  and  all  to  heaven. 

"  Sir  William,"  he  said,  "  has  shortened  his  day  to  twenty-three  hours,  and 
the  general  advice  of  *all  to  heaven'  destroys  the  peculiar  appropriation  of  a 
certain  period  to  religious  exercise."  Macaulay  thereupon  declared  that  he 
did  not  think  it  was  in  human  dulness  to  miss  the  meaning  of  these  lines. 
Sir  William  distributes  twenty-three  hours  among  various  employments. 
One  hour  is  thus  left  for  devotion.  The  whole  point  of  the  couplet  consists 
in  the  unexpected  substitution  of  **  all"  for  "  one."  "  The  conceit  is  wretched 
enough,"  concludes  Macaulay,  with  a  parting  whack,  **  but  it  is  perfectly  in- 
telligible, and  never,  we  will  venture  to  say,  perplexed  man,  woman,  or  child 
before." 

But  it  turned  out  that  Sir  William  Jones  wrote  "Seven"  instead  of  "Six." 
So  all  this  good  invective  came  to  naught.  Macaulay  was  undoubtedly  made 
aware  of  his  blunder.  It  was  exposed  and  commented  on  by  Julius  Hare  in 
The  Philological  yourncd.  But  when  he  came  to  republish  his  essays  in  book 
form  Macaulay  never  took  any  notice  of  the  correction.  The  passage  was 
neither  cancelled  nor  altered  There  it  stands  to-day,  a  monument  to  the 
nonsense  which  resentment  will  lead  an  able  man  to  write. 

Was  not  Howells's  idiotic  area  in  the  ascendant  when  he  wrote  in  "  Silas 
Lapham"  of  **rank  and  file"  as  though  rank  and  file  were  synonymous  with 
officers  and  men  instead  of  being  a  military  term  for  men  alone,  and  when  he 
spoke  of  a  gentleman  whose  "  linen  was  purple  and  fine,"  whereas  the  Bibli- 
cal phrase  "  purple  and  fine  linen"  means  purple  robes  and  fine  linen  ?  And 
surely  Rider  Haggard  had  no  other  excuse  when  in  **  Mr.  Meeson's  Will" 
he  made  the  statement  that  publishers  were  subject,  like  other  men,  to  all 
the  provisions  and  conditions  of  the  seventh  commandment  To  be  sure, 
if  Haggard  were  a  Catholic  he  might  plead  further  that  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  Latin  theology  the  commandment  "  Thou  shalt  not  steal"  is 
the  seventh  commandment.  Hut  even  then  this  should  have  been  explained 
to  Anglo-Saxon  readers  in  a  foot-note. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  Walter  Scott  should  sometimes  err.  When  an 
author  is  throwing  off  brilliant  romances  at  fever-heat,  in  electric  sympathy 
with  a  teeming  brain  and  a  tingling  pulse,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  be  over- 
careful.  No  one  knew  better  than  he — a  famous  horseman  himself — the 
limits  of  endurance  in  a  horse.  He  makes  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe  advise  his 
enemy  the  Templar  to  take  a  fresh  steed  for  the  fierce  tilt  he  was  to  run  with 
him.  Wilfred  himself  had  no  chargers  of  remount ;  he  had  but  one  steed, 
the  gift  of  Isaac  of  York,  and  was  compelled  to  run  five  courses  in  rapid 
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iHT?^*^  errors,  blunders,  and  inconsistenc 

In   the  opening  of  his   novel 
Pharaon  arrives  at  the  port  of  I 
drop  anchor  !'*    Straightway  **  al 
eight  or  ten  men  who  composed 
others  to  the  braces,  others  to  i 
others  to  the  topsail-brails."    Th 
possible  to  distribute  themselves 
simultaneously  engaged  in  weighing 
But  **  Monte-Cnsto"  is  a  tissue  c 
in  the  way  of  the  hero  has  all  the 
It  is  big  enough,  to  be  sure,  in  the 
impossible  fortune  for  a  cardinal  of 
But  to  Monte-Cristo  four  million  dt 
with  both  hands.     He  hollows  enr 
pill-boxes.     He  gives  away  horses 
pinned  to  their  heads.     His  stewar( 
tures  ;  he  must  be  ready  at  a  momer 
his  patron,  and  he  plunders  that  pat 
furtner  allows  himself  to  be  preyed  < 
solvents  of  all  classes.     Yet  when  h 
being  shot  by  Morcerf^  he  finds  that 
of  four  millions  is — what  does  the 
lion  ?    Nay,  by  some  extraordinary 
has  even  mcreased ;  it  has  more  tn 
million  I    In  the  paradoxical  lexicc 
name  for  thrift 

Charles  Lever*s  geography  is  sa( 
makes  Andalusia  a  province  of  F 
heiress  as  possessing  an  estate  in 
on  the  opposite  shore  of  Spain.  I 
airs  his  topographical  knowledge  by 
Premier  des  Quatres," — "  the  First 
various  Enelish  •••*« 
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grant  might  have  been  made  to  the  Esmonds  of  a  tract  extending  from  the 
Potomac  to  the  James  River,  it  is  quite  absurd  to  imagine  that  any  one  estate 
approaching  this  in  size  was  ever  cultivated  from  one  centre.  Yet  Madame 
Warrington  is  described  as  shipping  tobacco  from  both  riversw  There  are 
other  inconsistencies, — notably  the  contiguity  of  Castlewood  to  Mount  Vernon 
and  Williajmsburg,  which  are  at  least  one  hundred  miles  apart 

Miss  Helen  Mathers  is  fond  of  lugging  into  her  novels  the  ill-directed 
results  of  her  reading,  and  in  the  effort  to  appear  learned  she  is  continually 
making  the  saddest  mistakes.  Two  examples  from  "  Cherry  Ripe"  must  suN 
fice.  She  refers  to  Henry  VHI.  and  his  six  wives  "all  waiting  to  have  their 
heads  cut  off;"  and  to  show  that  she  really  believes  they  all  lost  their  heads, 
she  asks,  '*  Did  these  murdered  wives  come  stepping  softly  to  his  side  when 
he  lay  a-dying  ?'*  She  makes  her  hero  speak  of  Miss  Porter,  and  when  this 
recondite  allusion  puzzles  the  heroine,  the  hero  puzzles  the  reader  still  more 
completely  by  declaring  that  Dr.  Johnson,  **  apropos  of  his  marriage  with  that 
lady,"  is  recorded  to  have  said,  **  Sir,  it  was  a  love-match  on  both  sides."  A 
far  worse  offender  is  Ouida,  who  can  never  restrain  the  exuberant  expression 
of  her  learning.  She  is  the  Malaprop  of  the  classics,  the  Partington  of 
belles-lettres,  history,  and  statistics.  She  plays  sad  havoc  with  the  names 
and  doings  of  the  old  heathen  gods.  She  talks  of  "the  glory  that  was 
Athens*,  and  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome's."  She  dowers  her  neroes  and 
her  heroines  with  impossible  perfections,  and  places  them  in  impossible  sur- 
roundings.  Wanda  lives  in  a  castle  in  an  almost  inaccessible  Alpine  height, 
where  foliage  would  well-nigh  perish,  yet  the  magic  of  Ouida  makes  the  desert 
to  blossom  as  the  rose,  while  the  steinook,  an  animal  now  extinct  in  the  Tyrol, 
gambols  around  it.  And  is  it  not  Wanda's  lover  who  lives  in  an  equally 
extraordinary  chiteau  whose  library  contains  a  million  volumes?  An  un- 
imaginative statistician  once  took  the  pains  to  show  that  a  million  volumes 
could  not  be  shelved  in  any  less  space  than  a  Colosseum. 

In  one  of  his  **  Roundabout  Papers"  Thackeray  acknowledges  his  manifold 
shortcomings,  blunders,  and  slips  of  memory :  "  As  sure  as  I  read  a  page  of 
my  own  composition,  I  find  a  fault  or  two,  half  a  dozen.  Jones  is  called 
Brown.  Brown  who  is  dead  is  brought  to  life.  Aehast,  and  months  after 
the  number  was  printed,  I  saw  that  I  had  called  Philip  Firmin,  Clive  New- 
come.  Now,  Clive  Newcome  is  the  hero  of  another  story  by  the  reader's  most 
obedient  servant.  The  two  men  are  as  different  in  my  mind's  eye — as  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  let  us  say."  Elsewhere  he  had  to  confess  that 
he  had  resuscitated  Lady  Kew  after  having  laid  the  unquiet  old  dowager  in 
her  coffin.  Newcome,  senior,  is  colonel  and  major  at  one  and  the  same  time ; 
Jack  Belsize  becomes  Charles  on  another  page  ;  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Gray,  in- 
troduced as  Emily,  is  suddenly  rechristened  Fanny.  A  gooa  deal  of  confu- 
sion is  introduced  into  "  The  Newcomes"  by  a  want  of  agreement  between 
author  and  artist.  While  Thackeray  jests  about  Clive's  beautiful  moustache 
and  whiskers,  Richard  Doyle  persists  to  the  end  in  representing  that  young 
man  as  entirely  destitute  of  capillary  attractions. 

But,  having  owned  his  shortcommgs,  Mr.  Roundabout  makes  a  touching 
plea  for  mercy.  As  he  looks  on  the  pages  written  last  month  or  ten  years 
ago  he  tells  us  that  he  remembers  the  day  and  its  events ;  **  the  child  ill, 
mayhap,  in  the  adjoining  room,  and  the  doubts  and  fears  which  racked  the 
bram  as  it  still  pursued  its  work.  It  is  not  the  words  I  see,  but  that  past 
day ;  that  bygone  page  of  life's  history ;  that  tragedy,  comedy,  it  may  be, 
which  our  little  home  company  was  enacting ;  that  merrymaking  which  we 
shared ;  that  funeral  which  we  followed ;  that  bitter,  bitter  grief  which  we 
buried."  And,  such  being  the  state  of  his  mind,  he  prays  the  gentle  reader  to 
deal  kindly  with  him. 
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After  such  a  plea  it  seems  almost  brutal  to  call  attention  to  a  nice  little 
anachronism  in  "The  Newcomes."  Clive,  in  a  letter  dated  183-,  asks, 
*^Why  have  we  no  picture  of  the  sovereign  and  her  august  consort  from 
Smee  s  brush  ?'*  The  answer  is  easy  enough  :  because  there  was  no  Prince 
Consort  until  1840. 

But  if  we  are  to  chronicle  all  the  anachronisms  in  imaginative  literature  we 
shall  never  get  through.  The  very  head  and  front  of  all  offenders  was  Shake- 
speare himself.  He  speaks  of  cannon  in  the  reign  of  John,  whereas  cannon 
were  unknown  until  a  century  and  a  half  later  ;  of  printing  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II. ;  of  clocks — and  striking  clocks  at  that— in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar;  he  makes  Hector  quote  Aristotle,  and  Coriolanus  refer  to  Cato  and 
Alexander ;  he  introduces  a  billiard-table  into  Cleopatra's  palace  ;  he  dowers 
Bohemia  with  a  sea-coast,  makes  Delphos  an  island,  and  holds  Tunis  and 
Naples  to  be  at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  each  other.  Nor  were  hb 
brother  dramatists — his  contemporaries  and  his  followers — a  whit  more  care- 
ful. Nat  Lee  talks  about  cards  in  his  tragedy  of  *'  Hannibal ;"  Otway  makes 
Spartan  notables  carouse  and  drink  deep ;  D^Urfey's  ancient  Britons  are 
familiar  with  Puritans  and  packet-boats ;  Rymer  makes  his  Saxon  heroine 
pull  off  her  patches  when  her  lover  desires  her  to  lay  aside  her  ornaments ; 
Schiller,  in  his  "  Piccolomini,"  speaks  of  lightning-conductors. 

When  Colman  the  younger  read  his  drama  of  **  Inkle  and  Yarico''  to  Dr. 
Moseley,  the  latter  exclaimed. — 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense  I     It  won't  do." 

**  Why  T^  cried  the  alarmed  dramatist 

"  Why,  you  say  in  the  finale, — 

'Come,  let  us  dance  and  sing, 
WhUe  all  Barbadoes'  bellsshall  ring  I' 

It  won't  do,  sir ;  there's  but  one  l)ell  in  the  island." 

Nevertheless  the  play  did  do :  and  even  if  this  terrible  mistake  had  not 
been  pointed  out,  it  would  have  dow  all  the  same.  Let  us  not  be  Dr.  Mose- 
leys.  We  may  amuse  an  idle  hour  by  pointing  out  the  discrepancies  in  this  or 
that  great  author,  but  we  need  not  imagine  that  his  greatness  suffers  by  any 
such  minute  specks  and  flaws. 

Mistletoe.  That  little  parasite  with  the  curious  white  berry,  the  mistletoe, 
has  long  been  a  puzzle  and  a  mystery  to  botanists,  naturalists,  and  anti- 
quaries. But  we  will  leave  the  botanists  and  naturalists  to  fight  out  their 
battles  among  themselves,  and  merely  glance  at  what  the  antiquaries  have  to 
say  concerning  the  origin  of  the  pleasant  and  of  course  popular  custom  of 
kissing  a  maid  under  the  mistletoe. 

It  will  surprise  no  one  to  be  told  that  of  old  the  mistletoe  was  sacred  to 
love.  The  Scandinavians  dedicated  it  to  Freya,  their  goddess  of  beauty  and 
love.  Freya  united  in  herself  the  attributes  of  Venus  and  of  Proserpine, 
who  was  the  queen  of  the  dead,  and  it  is  curious  how  the  mistletoe  has  been 
inextricably  mixed  up  with  both  love  and  death,  the  story  of  Freya  and 
Balder,  her  son,  furnishing  a  striking  illustration.  Balder,  so  the  legend 
goes,  dreamed  a  dream  presaging  danger  to  his  life,  and  this  dream  was  a 
cause  of  much  anxiety  to  his  mother,  who,  to  make  sure  of  fate,  exacted  a 
promise  from  Earth,  Air,  Fire,  and  Water,  and  all  things  springing  from 
them,  that  they  would  do  no  harm  to  her  son.  This  done,  the  Scandinavian 
gods  met  in  their  hall,  and,  placing  Balder  in  their  midst,  amused  themselves 
by  casting  stones,  darts,  lances,  and  swords  at  him  as  he  stood.  True  to  their 
oaths,  they  fell  from  him,  leaving  him  unscathed.  Loki,  the  spirit  of  evil, 
filled  with  wonder  and  envy  at  the  sight,  resolved  to  learn  the  secret  of 
Balder's  invulnerability.    Transforming  himself  into  an  old  woman,  he  went 
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to  Freya,  told  her  how  her  son  bore  unhurt  the  assaults  of  all  the  deities,  and 
soon  wormed  himself  into  her  confidence  and  won  the  secret  of  Balder^s  in- 
vulnerability. For  to  Loki's  inquiry  if  all  things  had  made  the  promise  not 
to  injure  Balder  the  goddess  replied  that  all  things  had  taken  the  oath  save 
the  mistletoe,  which  was  too  feeble  to  hurt,  if  it  would.  Loki  then  left  Freya, 
resumed  his  own  shape,  and,  plucking  up  the  mistletoe  by  its  roots,  fashioned 
it  into  an  arrow  as  he  went.  On  rejoining  the  assembly  he  found  the  gods 
still  at  their  sports,  but,  looking  around,  spied  blind  Hoder  (the  god  of  fate) 
standing  silently  apart  from  an  amusement  he  could  not  share.  Loki  en- 
treated him  to  ao  honor  to  Freya*s  offspring,  placed  the  arrow  in  his  hand, 
and  guided  his  arm.  It  flew  with  fatal  accuracy,  and  stretched  the  unhappy 
Balder  dead  before  the  startled  gods.  All  nature  mourned  so  bitterly  the 
death  of  the  sun-god  that  Hela  agreed  to  restore  him  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  everything  lamented.  Then  every  creature  wept,  and  the  trees  even 
dropped  their  branches  in  token  of  their  grief.  Loki  alone  stood  tearless. 
In  holy  rage  the  assembled  gods  rushed  on  the  cause  of  the  world's  sorrow, 
bore  him  to  the  bottomless  pit,  and  chained  him  fast.  At  this  unexpected 
result  of  his  evil  work,  Loki  shed  tears  copiously,  and,  Hela's  condition  being 
thus  fulfilled.  Balder  returned  to  life. 

Professor  Skeat  explains  why  the  mistletoe  should  be  of  all  created  things 
the  slayer  of  the  sun-god  (Balder)  by  saying  that  the  myth  represents  the 
tragedy  of  the  solar  year,  the  sun  overwhelmed  by  the  gloom  of  mid-winter. 
In  Anglo-Saxon  !»«>/ means  *' gloom,"  and  misle/  is  used  for  the  plant  '*  mis- 
tletoe." 

In  later  stories  the  mistletoe  still  continues  to  be  associated  with  love  and 
death.  Take,  for  instance,  the  famous  ballad  of  "  The  Mistletoe  Bough,"  by 
Thomas  Haynes  Bayly,  which  has  long  enjoyed  a  wide  popularity.  Here  is 
sufficient  of  it  to  give  the  story  : 

The  mistletoe  hung  in  the  castle  hail. 
The  hollv-branch  shone  on  the  old  oak  wall. 
And  the  baron's  retainers  were  blithe  and  gay. 
And  keeping  their  Christmas  holiday. 
The  baron  beheld  with  a  father's  pride 
His  beautiful  child,  young  LovcU's  bride. 
While  she  with  her  bright  eyes  seemed  to  be 
The  star  of  the  goodly  company. 

Oh,  the  mistletoe  bough  ! 

Oh,  the  mistletoe  bough  I 

"  I'm  weary  of  dancing  now,"  she  cried  ; 

'*  Here  tarry  a  moment,— I'll  hide,  I'll  hide; 

And,  Loveli,  be  sure  thou  art  first  to  trace 

The  clue  to  my  secret  lurkins-place." 

Away  she  ran,  and  her  friends  began 

Each  tower  to  search,  and  each  nook  to  scan  ; 

And  young  Loveli  cried,  "  Oh,  where  dost  thou  hide  ? 

I'm  lonesome  without  thee,  my  own  dear  bride  1" 

At  length  an  oak  chest  that  had  long  lain  hid 
Was  found  in  the  castle  :  they  raised  the  lid ; 
And  a  skeleton  foi  m  lay  mouldering  there 
In  the  bridal  wreath  of  the  lady  fair ! 
Oh,  sad  was  her  fate  !  in  sportive  jest 
She  hid  from  her  lord  in  the  old  oak  chest. 
It  closed  with  a  spring,  and  her  bridal  bloom 
Lay  withering  there  in  a  living  tomb. 

Oh,  the  mistletoe  bough  ! 

Oh,  the  mistletoe  bough  I 

This  Story  is  widely  spread  and  has  numerous  locales,  Rogers  in  his 
••  Italy"  tells  the  same  tale,  and  calls  his  heroine  Ginevra.     In  Florence  in 


Dcneain  ine  nnesc  niisiiccoc-ucarira 
mil  «IS'"^  ascended  the  oak  and  with  a  gold 

inferior  priests  stood  beneath  and  < 
a  portion  of  it  but  touched  the  gi 
misfortune  to  the  land.  The  mistlt 
the  first  day  of  the  new  year.  Ai 
virtue  of  giving  fertility  and  a  pow< 
of  kissing  under  the  mistletoe  ma 
belief. 

Grant  Allen  in  the  Cornhill  Maga 
itive  tribes/'  he  says,  **  when  the  chi 
of  general  license,  an  orgy  of  anarc 
crated  in  his  stead  to  replace  him. 
ship  of  misrule,  when  every  man  dc 
his  own  eyes,  all  things  are  lawful ; 

\  no  executive.     But  as  soon  as  the  n 

thing  is  changed :  the  community  re 

\  Now,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  mic 

ting  of  the  mistletoe  ?  perhaps  even 
along  with  it  ?  Till  the  new  mistleti 
At  any  rate,  I  cast  out  this  hint  as  a 
dom  in  general,  and  kissing  under  t 
ceivably  survive  as  the  last  faint  mi 
accompanied  the  rites  of  so  many  s 
Attis.  Much  mitigated  and  mollined 
still  see  in  it,  perhaps,  some  dim  line 
otus  describes  for  us  over  the  deac 
realms  of  savage  thought  does  that  s 
i  tletoe  hurry  us." 

But,  setting  aside  Druidical  and  p 
mistletoe  played  in  mediaeval  times, 
once  had  a  place  among  the  evergn 
tion  of  churches,  but  that  it  was  subs 
was  banished  together  with  kissing 
lished  itself  at  a  r#ir»^i~  *-— -    '  ' 
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servedly  popular  one,  and  still  retains  its  hold.     An  enthusiastic  English 

minstrel  sings, — 

Yet  why  should  this  holy  and  festival  mirth 

In  the  reign  of  old  Omstmas  only  be  found  T 
Hang  up  Love's  mistletoe  over  the  earth. 
And  let  us  kiss  under  it  all  the  year  round. 

But  there  may  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  then,  too,  there  is  a  time  for 
all  things.  Let  us  keep  up  the  good  old  custom,  however,  at  the  Christmas 
season,  for  it  is  eminently  worth  preserving,  especiallv  when  a  pretty  girl  is 
in  the  Question,  and  certainly  its  antiquity  should  be  a  guarantee  \qx  its 
resi>ectaDility. 

Mistrefls  of  the  Adriatic.  By  this  figure  Venice,  from  her  situation  at 
the  head  of  the  sea  of  that  name,  and  her  commercial  importance  in  the  later 
Middle  Ages  as  the  tntrepdt  and  chief  factor  in  the  trade  between  Europe  and 
the  Orient,  is  alluded  to.  The  following  extract  is  a  reference  to  the  fact  that 
this  commercial  pre-eminence  afterwards  passed  to  the  Dutch  : 

The  oations  of  the  Baltic  and  the  farthest  Ind  now  exchanged  their  products  on  a  more 
extensive  scale  and  with  a  wider  sweep  across  the  earth  than  when  the  Mistress  of  the  Adri- 
atic held  the  keys  of  Asiatic  commerce. — Motley  :  Rise  o/tkt  Dutch  Republic. 

Blitten,  To  give  the,  or  the  Back,  in  American  slang,  to  refuse  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage,  to  dismiss  a  lover.  The  phrase  is  probably  derived  from 
the  French  custom  of  presenting  mitaines  to  an  unsuccessful  wooer, — a  sup- 
position strengthened  by  the  fact  that  it  comes  to  us  from  French  Canada ; 
out  it  was  doubtless  influenced  by  some  reminiscence  of  the  old  custom  of 
throwing  the  glove  down  as  a  sign  of  defiance.  The  suggestion  that  there  is 
some  allusion  here  to  the  Latin  mittere,  to  "  send"  about  one's  business,  seems 

hardly  tenable. 

Had  I  only  got  her  glove — 
Without  a  f — I'd  have  her  love. 
But  the  lilting,  jUting  kitten 
Has  bestowed  on  me  a  mitten. 

The  Sorrows  t/Sam, 

'*  May  I  see  you  safe  home?"  he  asked,  as  he  had  of^en  asked  her  before,  but  never  before 
with  trepidation.  "  No."  said  Rachel,  with  an  evident  efTort,  and  without  looking  at  Tom's 
face.  Such  an  answer  is  technically  known  as  the  sack  and  the  mitten,  though  it  would  take 
a  more  inventive  antiquary  than  I  to  tell  how  it  got  these  epithets.  But  it  was  one  of  the 
points  on  which  the  moral  etiquette  of  that  day  was  rigorous  and  inflexible,  that  such  a  refusal 
closed  the  conversation  and  annihilated  the  beau  without  allowing  him  to  demand  any  ex- 

J)ianations  or  to  make  any  further  advances  at  the  time. — Century  Magazine^  1887,  apud 
•  Farmer." 

Mook-Turtle.  According  to  Dr.  Kitchiner's  "The  Cook's  Oracle,"  a 
famous  book  of  recipes  published  in  London  in  181 7,  this  savory  fraud  was 
invented  by  Elizabeth  Lister,  who  is  described  as  **  late  Cook  to  Dr.  Kitchiner, 
Bread  ana  Biscuit  Baker,  No.  6  Salcombe-place,  York  Terrace,  Regent's 
Park," — ^with  the  further  information  that  she  "goes  out  to  dress  dinners  on 
reasonable  terms."  Of  mock-turtle  itself  this  authority  states  that  it  "  is  the 
Bonne  Bouche  which  the  'ofhcers  of  the  Mouth'  of  Old  England  prepare 
when  they  choose  to  rival  Us  Grands  Cuisiniers  de  {sic)  France  in  a  Ragout 
sans  Paretl.^'*  The  directions  for  making  this  soup  fill  altogether  about  four 
pages,  and  embedded  among  them  comes  the  following  outburst  in  praise  of 
the  dish  (the  italics  and  the  capitals  are  the  Doctor's) :  **  Without  its  para- 
phernalia of  subtle  double  Relishes  a  STARVED  TURTLE  has  not  more 
intrinsic  sapidity  than  a  FATTED  CALF.  Friendly  Reader,  it  is  really 
neither  half  so  wholesome  nor  half  so  toothsome."  Later  on  he  says,  **This 
is  a  delicious  Soup  within  the  range  of  those  *  who  eat  to  live,'  but  if  it  had 
been  composed  expressly  for  those  who  only  *  live  to  eat,'  I  do  not  know  how 
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it  could  haye  been  made  more  agreeable ;  as  it  is,  the  lover  of  good  eating 
*  will  wish  his  throat  a  mile  long,  and  every  inch  of  it  palate.' " 

Molly  Maguires,  a  secret  society  among  the  coal-miners  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  for  many  years  prior  to  1877  terrorized  the  entire  coal-producing  region, 
and  even  rose  to  be  an  important  political  factor  in  the  State,  through  the 
numerous  votes  which  it  controlled.  The  name  was  originally  that  of  a  secret 
society  organized  in  Ireland  in  1843  for  the  purpose  of  terrorizing  the  officials 
employed  by  the  landlords  to  distrain  for  rent.  Stout,  active  young  men, 
dressed  in  women's  clothes,  with  faces  blackened,  or  otherwise  disguised, 
would  pounce  upon  the  grippers,  bumbailifis,  process-servers,  and  drivers 
(persons  who  impounded  cattle  till  the  rent  was  paid),  releasing  the  distress 
and  roughly  handling  the  distrainers,  from  the  effects  of  which  they  not  infre- 
quently died. 

The  Molly  Maguires  of  the  coal-regions  were  composed  almost  entirely  of 
Irishmen,  and  they  kept  the  forms  and  practices  of  the  secret  societies  of  the 
old  country.  They  combined  against  mine-owners  and  overseers  as  the  Irish 
society  had  combined  against  landlords  and  agents.  But  their  crimes  were 
worse,  as  their  excuse  was  less,  and  their  cruelty  was  as  ferocious  as  the 
offence  which  caused  it  was  petty.  In  committing  their  murders,  the  society 
took  a  course  not  unknown  in  the  history  of  the  brotherhoods  of  assassins, 
and  had  the  deeds  done  by  persons  who  were  strangers  in  the  sections  where 
the  victims  lived.  Returns  of  courtesies  were  arranged  bv  which  murders 
were  exchanged.  They  pursued  the  same  course  in  regard  to  terrorism  of 
witnesses  and  to  subornation  of  perjury,  and  consequently  for  a  long  time 
made  trials  a  farce.  With  murder  and  incendiarism,  matters  came  to  such  a 
pass  that  in  1875  the  entire  region  was  in  a  tremble  of  fear.  After  the  total 
failure  of  the  local  constabulary,  after  even  the  militia  had  failed  to  establish 
more  than  temporary  quiet,  the  Pinkerton  Agency  of  Chicago  was  ultimately 
set  upon  their  track,  and  largely  through  the  personal  efforts  and  influence  of 
Franklin  B.  Gowen,  President  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  the  ringleaders  were 
detected,  arrested,  convicted,  and,  in  June,  1877,  hanged,  after  which  order  was 
restored  and  the  association  broken  up. 

Molooh.  Figuratively,  a  ruling  passion  or  consuming  vice,  to  which  man 
sacrifices  things  most  dear  and  sacred ;  it  may  be  the  Moloch  of  gambling, 
the  Moloch  of  ambition,  the  Moloch  of  war,  etc.  The  derivation  is  from 
Moloch,  a  god  of  the  Ammonites,  into  whose  bowels,  being  a  fiimace  with  a 
raging  fire,  the  worshippers  cast  as  sacrifices  jewels,  treasures,  often  even 
their  own  favorite  children  :  this  practice  is  alluded  to  in  the  Biblical  reference 
to  the  god,  to  whom  children  were  **  made  to  pass  through  the  fire'*  in  sacrifice. 

Money  makes  the  mare  go,  an  old  English  proverb  of  uncertain 
origin.  It  may  be  a  far-off  variant  of  the  ancient  phrase  found  in  this  form  in 
Publius  Syrus  :  "  Money  alone  sets  all  the  world  in  motion."  {Maxim  656.) 

There  is  an  old  glee  that  contains  the  following  lines : 

"  Will  you  lend  me  your  mare  to  go  a  mile?" 
"  No  ;  she  is  lame,  leaping  over  a  stile." 
"  But  if  you  will  her  to  me  spare 
You  shall  have  money  for  your  mare." 

•*  Oh,  ho  I  say  you  so  ? 
Money  will  make  the  mare  to  go." 

There  is  no  evidence,  however,  to  show  that  the  glee  was  not  taken  from  the 
saw.  In  Caleb  Bingham's  "American  Preceptor,"  published  in  1794,  is  a 
dialogue  called  "  Self-interest,"  in  which  an  English  rustic,  named  Scrape- 
well,  makes  all  sorts  of  false  excuses  to  avoid  lending  his  mare  to  a  neighbor, 
but  afterwards,  finding  that  the  loan  is  to  be  profitable  to  himself,  he  takes 
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back  all  the  excuses  and  lets  the  mare  go.  The  anthor*s  name  is  given  as 
Berquin.  Probably  it  is  a  paraphrase  from  the  French  writer  for  children 
Arnauld  Berquin  (1749-91).  The  ^lee  may  have  been  founded  on  this 
dialogue,  as  it  follows  it  in  all  essentials.  And,  as  the  proverb  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  dialogue,  the  saw  as  well  as  the  glee  may  have  arisen  therefrom. 

MonkeyB  money,  To  make  payment  in, — i.e.,  in  something  of  no  value. 
The  origin  of  the  phrase  is  sought  in  an  ordinance  said  to  have  existed  in 
Paris,  imposing  a  toll  of  four  deniers  ui>on  any  animal  crossing  the  Petit  Punt 
and  brought  into  the  city  for  sale  ;  if  it  was  a  showman *s  monkey,  not  intended 
for  sale,  an  exception  was  made,  and  in  such  a  case  it  would  suffice  if  the 
monkey  went  through  his  antics  and  grimaces.  • 

.  .  .  Friar  John  bought  him  two  rare  pictures,  ...  an  original,  by  master  Charles  Char- 
xnois,  principal  painter  to  King  Megistus;  and  he  paid  for  them  in  court  fashion,  with 
monkey's  money  (with  conge  and  grimace). — Rabelais,  Book  iv.,  ch.  ii. 

A  parallel  figure  is  the  English  colloquialism  "  monkey's  allowance."  The 
extract  explains  the  meaning : 

You  fellows  worked  like  bricks,  spent  money,  and  got  midshipman's  half-pay  (nothing  a 
day  and  find  yourself)  and  monkey's  allowance  (more  kicks  than  Halfpence). — C.  Kincsley  : 
Letters^  May,  1856. 

Monograms  are  cabalistic-looking  ciphers  or  figures,  often  utterly  mean- 
ingless at  first  sight,  which  on  closer  inspection  resolve  themselves  into  let- 
ters fantastically  intertwined  the  one  with  the  other.  These  devices  can 
be  traced  back  to  early  ages,  possibly  to  the  Egyptians,  and  certainly  to  the 
Greeks,  who  used  them  on  early  coins,  medals,  and  seals.  They  are  found 
also  on  the  family  coins  of  Rome,  but  not  on  the  coins  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors until  the  time  of  Constantine,  who  used,  there  and  elsewhere,  the 
famous  monogram  of  Christ,  formed  from  the  first  two  letters  of  the  Greek 
XPI2T02,  which  was  the  most  striking  part  of  the  labarum.  (See  In  Hoc 
SiGNO  ViNCES.)  Another  famous  Christian  monogram  is  considered  sub  voce 
I.  H.  S.  Charlemagne  is  thought  to  have  revived  in  France  the  practice  of 
placing  monoerams  on  coins,  which  was  copied  by  most  of  the  Carlovingian 
kings.  And  m  order  to  hide  his  ignorance  of  the  art  of  writing,  Charlemagne 
was  wont  to  use  a  monogram  stamped  on  a  seal  as  his  signature.  The  "  mer- 
chants' marks"  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  often  monograms,  as  were  the 
devices  on  tradesmen's  tokens,  and  the  signatures  of  old  painters,  engravers, 
and  printers.  The  latter  form  the  especial  study  of  the  bibliographer,  who  is 
thus  enabled  to  fix  the  identity  of  the  ancient  editions,  German,  Italian,  and 
English,  from  the  invention  of  printing  down  to  the  middle  or  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  But  as  a  means  of  handing  down  one's  name  to  posterity 
monograms  can  hardly  be  considered  a  success.  Not  many  years  ago  a  long 
controversy  broke  out  in  the  pages  of  Notes  and  Queries  concerning  a  mono- 
gram which  different  correspondents  variously  attributed  to  Peter  Quast, 
Lewis  Crosse,  Sir  Peter  Lely,  and  others,  and  which  to  the  uninstructed  mind 
seemed  to  contain  a  P,  a  C,  an  L,  and  a  D.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  rules 
for  deciphering  a  monogram.  All  attempted  rules,  such  as  that  which  declares 
that  in  these  combinations  the  initial  of  the  surname  should  be  the  most 
prominent  character,  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion  in 
hand.  It  is  now  generally  held  that  the  diphthong  i£,  for  example,  is  a  true 
monogram  in  itself,  embracing  the  initials  A,  £,  F,  L  in  any  desired  order, 
and  standing  either  for  Ebenezer  Fitz-Adam  Longshanks  or  Alexandria  I^titia 
Frances  Escobar.  Shakespeare  asks.  What's  in  a  name  ?  With  a  deal  more 
reason  he  might  ask,  "  What's  in  a  monogram  V 

MonoByllable.     The   literary  value  of  simplicity,  of  Saxon  as  against 
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Latin  terminology,  of  ihe  short  word  as  against  the  long,  of  motiiMyllablei, 
in  fact,  as  against  polysyllables,  is  a  modern  discovery,  or  not  so  much  a  di*' 
covery  as  a  recrudescence.  It  was  known  to  the  Elizabethans,  it  was  forgot' 
ten  by  their  successors,  it  was  rediscovered  in  more  modem  times.  Shake- 
ipeare  and  the  English  Bible  have  established  and  retained  their  hold  on  the 
popular  heart  by  their  knowledge  of  this  great  rhetorical  fact.  But  Shakespeare 
and  the  Mible  (as  a  literary  force)  had  become  discredited  in  Queen  Anne'i 
age.  For  that  age  was  big  with  the  coming  porlenl  of  Johnsonese  and  Gib- 
bonese,  it  was  the  legitimate  precursor  of  ihe  "  Rambler"  and  the  "  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire."  it  was  subconsciously  aware  of  the  revo- 
lution which  it  bore  within  its  womb.  It  is  not  aalonishmg.  therefore,  to  find 
in  the  work  of  a  great  Quecii  Anne  poet  the  well-known  gibe  agaitist  mono- 
syllabic verse, — 

This,  of  course,  is  Pope,  in  the  "  Dunciid."  A  successor  of  Pope,  a  satirist 
who  lived  in  the  very  heyday  of  Johnsonese  English, — Churchill,  in  short,— 
in  his  "  Rosciad"  has  this  sarcastic  fling  at  the  actor  Mossop ; 

Wilh  tludied  impropriety  of  •peicli, 

He  >oan  beyonU  Ihe  bmckbey'd  cHUC*l  reach; 

To  epjtbeu  jtlloi*  cmphaiic  ilate. 

Whitil  principal!,  unrrmceil,  like  lldwya  wail ; 

In  wfty*  firtt  trodden  oy  hjnucif  eicets. 

And  iLMDcti  aloDe  in  iDcUcliiubla,- 


But  in  spite  of  Pope,  in  erring  Churchill's  spite,  ten  words  can  fly  as  well 
as  creep,  and  thunders  may  roll  in  monosyllables  as  readily  as  in  letfmfirdalui 
virba.  The  finest  passages  in  Shakespeare,  the  "To  be  or  not  to  be,"  for 
example,  the  most  impressive  portions  of  the  Bible,  as  in  the  books  of  Job 
and  Revelation,  or  Ihe  denunciations  of  Jeremiah  against  Jehoiakim,  ifing 
of  Judah.  "O  earth,  earth,  eanb,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord."  etc,  the 
Burial  Service,  Tennyson's  "  Tears,  Idle  Tears,"  Pope's  "  Universal  Prayer," 
Gray's  "  Elegy,"  Scott's  description  of  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field, — all  these 
and  many  more  of  the  best -remembered  passages  in  English  literature  might 
be  searched  in  vain  for  words  hard  enough  to  set  at  a  spelling-bee.  They 
re|)resent  all  moods  of  the  mind,  all  the  possibilities  of  human  expression. 
They  show  that  directness  and  simplicity  may  consort  with  majesty,  with 
dignity,  with  passion,  with  eloquence.  This  truth  is  excellently  put  in  the 
rollowing  two  sonnets  by  Dr.  J.  Addison  Alexander,  written  throughout  in 
monosyllables,  which  originally  appeared  in  the  Prituttat  Rfiiten; 


To  •rhoin  oTd  thi>  bTlrfcTh^^ce  hu  lw.nl 

Whm  "ani"r -M  or'fH"STn  Iht  ihTMl, 
So  thai  each  word  gaiped  out  ifl  like  a  ahriek 

PiVHed  from  ihc  tore  hear,  or  a  alran^  wild  note 
Sung  by  some  fay  or  fiend  t     There  la  a  BEren^ 


Which  diM  If  « 


Dt  thil  fur 


Which  glowi  ud  I 
Llghi,f •--- 
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Nor  is  it  mere  strength  thst  tlie  sliort  word  boasts : 

It  serves  of  more  tlum  fight  or  storm  to  tell. 
The  roar  of  waves  that  dash  on  roclc-bound  coasts. 

The  crash  of  tall  trees  when  the  wild  winds  swell. 
The  roar  of  guns,  the  groans  of  men  that  die 

On  blood-stained  fields.     It  has  a  voice  as  well 
For  them  that  far  off  on  their  sick-beds  lie  ; 

For  them  that  weep,  for  them  that  mourn  the  dead ; 
For  them  that  laugh  and  dance  and  clap  the  hand : 

To  joy's  quick  step,  as  well  as  grief's  slow  tread. 
The  sweet,  plain  words  we  learnt  at  first  keep  time. 

And  though  the  theme  be  sad,  or  gav,  or  grand, 
With  each,  with  all,  these  may  be  made  to  cnime. 
In  thought,  or  speech,  or  song,  in  prose  or  thyme. 

Let  US  cull  from  literature  a  few  of  the  more  notable  examples  of  yerse  and 
prose  wherein  monosyllables  play  the  chief  and  sometimes  the  only  part. 
Shakespeare  and  the  Bible,  as  we  have  already  noted,  yield  a  rich  harvest 
Where  is  the  language  of  passionate  grief  made  mere  expressive  than  in  the 
speech  of  the  widowed  Constance  in  "  King  John"  ? — 

Thou  may'st,  thou  shalt ;  I  will  not  go  with  thee : 
I  will  instruct  my  sorrows  to  be  proud ; 
For  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stout. 
To  me,  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief. 
Let  kings  assemble ;  for  mv  grief's  so  great. 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  hold  it  up  :  here  I  and  Sorrow  sit ; 
Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it. 

Act  Ui.,  Sc.  X. 

Here  are  seventy-three  words,  of  which  only  six  are  polysyllables.  In  the 
same  play,  in  the  thrilling  scene  where  King  John  is  inciting  Hubert  to  mur- 
der Arthur,  his  speech  consists  largely  of  monosyllables.  Here  are  four  lines 
without  a  single  word  of  more  than  one  syllable : 

Good  firiend,  thou  hast  no  cause  to  say  so  yet ; 
But  thou  shalt  have ;  and  creep  time  ne'er  so  slow. 
Yet  it  shall  come,  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  had  a  thing  to  say ; — ^but  let  it  go. 

Act  iii.,  Sc.  3. 

In  one  of  the  most  forceful  of  all  the  Shakespearian  plays,  "  King  Lear," 

the  most  forceful  passages  are  made  up  of  words  of  one  syllable.     Here 

again  are  four  lines  without  a  single  polysyllable : 

Thou  know'st  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air. 
We  wawi  and  cry  :  I  will  preach  to  thee,  mark  me. 
When  we  are  bom  we  cry  that  we  are  come 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools. — This  a  good  block? 

Act  iv.,  Sc.  6. 

Coleridge  considered  that  the  most  beautiful  yerse,  and  also  the  most  sub- 
lime, in  the  Bible  was  that  in  the  book  of  Ezekiel  which  runs,  "  And  he  said 
unto  me,  Son  of  man,  can  these  bones  live  ?  And  I  answered,  O  Lord  God, 
thou  knowest"  Here  are  seventeen  monosyllables,  and  only  three  words  of 
two  syllables. 

Here  are  a  few  more  examples,  selected  almost  at  random : 

And  God  said.  Let  there  be  light :  and  there  was  light.  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it 
was  good. — Genesu  i.  3,  4. 

At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay  down  :  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell :  where  he  bowed, 
there  he  fell  down  dead.— Vim^T"^-  '7* 

O  Lord  my  God,  I  cried  unto  thee,  and  thou  hast  healed  me.  O  Lord,  thou  hast  brought 
op  my  soul  from  the  grave :  thou  hast  kept  me  alive,  that  I  should  not  go  down  to  the  pit. 
I^ag  unto  the  Lord,  O  ye  sainu  of  his,  and  give  thanks. — Psalm  xxx.  3-4. 

lYove  all  thines ;  hold  fast  that  which  is  good. — z  Tittssaionians  v.  az. 

For  If  we  be  dead  with  him,  we  shall  also  live  with  him. — a  Timothy  ii.  iz. 

For  the  great  day  of  his  wrath  is  come ;  and  who  shall  be  able  to  sund  \— Revelation  vi.  17. 

And  the  gates  of  it  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by  day ;  for  there  shall  be  no  night  there.— 
tUpelaUon  xxi.  95. 

WW  62* 
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If  the  Uind  lead  the  blind,  both  shall  fall  into  the  ditch.— Jf«//A^w  >▼.  14. 
Take  no  thought  Tor  your  life,  what  ye  thall  eat,  or  what  ye  shall  dara^—M^tthtw  vt  95. 
Or  what  man  is  there  of  you,  whom  if  his  son  ask  bread,  will  he  give  him  a  stone  ?— 
Mattktxu  vii.  9. 

I'he  tree  b  known  by  his  fruit. — Matthew  xii.  33. 

Be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak,  slow  to  wrath.-— /tfiK/x  i.  zp. 

If  they  do  these  things  in  a  green  tree,  what  shall  be  done  in  the  dry  ? — Luke  xxiii.  3s. 

We  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight. — 3  Corintkiant  v.  7. 

Lord  Russell,  in  his  Life  of  Moore,  records  a  conversation  between  that 
poet,  Rogers,  and  the  once  popular  critic  Crowe  on  the  use  of  short  words. 
Phrases  like  "  He  jests  at  scars  who  never  felt  a  wound,*'  '*  Give  all  thou 
canst,"  and  **  Sigh  on  my  lip"  were  quoted  with  approval  as  most  musical  and 
vigorous.  Rogers  cited  two  lines  from  Pope,  declaring  that  they  could  not  be 
improved  : 

Pant  on  thy  lip,  and  to  thy  heart  be  press'd ; 
Give  all  thou  canst — and  let  me  dream  the  rest. 

Elpixa  to  Abtlard^  \,  193. 

Moore  himself  offers  some  excellent  examples  : 

Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore. 
And  a  bright  gold  ring  on  her  wand  she  bore. 

Rich  and  rare  were  the  Gems  she  Vf&rt, 

I  know  not,  I  ask  not,  if  guilt's  in  that  heart, 
I  but  know  that  I  love  thee  whatever  thou  art. 

Come  rest  in  this  Bosom, 

I  siye  thee  all, — I  can  no  more. 

Though  poor  the  offering  be ; 
Myheart  and  lute  are  all  tne  store 

That  I  can  bring  to  thee. 

My  Heart  and  £mU, 

Who  has  not  felt  how  sadly  sweet 
The  dream  of  home,  the  dream  of  homt. 

Steals  o'er  the  heart,  too  soon  to  fleet^ 
When  far  o'er  sea  or  land  we  roam  7 

The  Dream  <^  Home. 

Love  on  through  all  ills,  and  love  on  till  they  die. 

The  Light  o/the  Harem. 

I  knew.  I  knew  it  could  not  last : 

'Twas  bright,  'twas  heavenly,  but  'tis  past. 

Oh.  ever  thus,  from  childhood's  hour, 

I  ve  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay ; 
i  never  loved  a  tree  or  flower 

But  'twas  the  first  to  fade  away. 
I  never  nursed  a  dear  gazelle. 

To  elad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye. 
But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well 

And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die. 

Now,  too,  the  joy  most  like  divine 

Of  all  I  ever  dreamt  or  knew. 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  call  thee  mine, — 

Oh,  misery !  must  I  lose  that  too? 
Yet  go !    On  peril's  brink  we  meet ; 

Those  frightful  rocks — that  treacherous  sea^ 
No,  never  come  again — though  sweet, 

Though  heaven,  it  may  be  death  to  thee !' * 

The  Fire-  Worshippers, 

Phineas  Fletcher  in  "  The  Purple  Island"  has  a  remarkable  passage  t 

New  light  new  love,  new  love  new  life  hath  bred  ; 

A  life  that  lives  bv  love,  and  loves  by  light ; 
A  love  to  Him  to  whom  all  loves  are  wed ; 

A  light  to  whom  the  sun  is  darkest  night : 
Eye's  light,  heart's  love,  soul's  only  life  He  is ; 
Life,  soul,  love,  heart,  light,  eye,  and  all  are  His ; 
He  eye,  light,  heart,  love,  soul ;  He  all  my  joy  and  bliaa. 
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Here  are  seventy  words,  and  only  one  word  of  more  than  one  syllable,  and 
that  merely  the  superlative  form  of  a  monosyllable.  Giles  Fletcher,  the 
brother  of  Phineas,  was  often  quite  as  happy  in  his  simplicity  of  phrase, — as, 
for  example : 

Love  IB  the  blossom  where  there  blows 
Every  thing  that  lives  or  grows ; 
Love  doth  make  the  Heav'ns  to  move. 
And  the  Sun  doth  bum  in  love : 
Love  the  strong  and  weak  doth  yoke. 
And  makes  the  ivy  climb  the  oak ; 
Under  whose  shadows  lions  wild, 
Solfcen'd  by  love,  grow  tame  and  mild. 

Love  no  med'cine  can  appease. 
He  boms  the  fishes  in  the  seas; 
Not  all  the  skill  his  woimds  can  stench. 
Not  all  the  sea  his  fire  can  quench  : 
Love  did  make  the  bloody  spear 
Once  a  leafy  coat  to  wear. 

Here  are  two  of  the  most  famous  of  George  Herbert's  poems.  The  second 
is  especially  noteworthy  as  containing  but  a  single  dissyllable  and  eighty-two 
monosyllables : 

Virtue. 

Sweet  day.  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright. 

The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fall  to-nig^t ; 

For  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  rose,  whose  hue  angry  and  brave 

Bids  the  rash  gazer  wipe  his  eye. 
Thy  root  is  ever  in  the  grave. 

And  thou  must  die. 

Sweet  spring,  fiill  of  sweet  days  and  reset, 

A  box  where  sweets  compacted  lie. 
My  music  shows  ye  have  your  closes. 

And  all  must  die. 

Only  a  sweet  and  virtuous  soul. 

Like  season'd  timber,  never  gives. 
But  though  the  whole  world  turn  to  coal. 

Then  chiefly  lives. 

The  Call. 

Come,  my  Way,  my  Truth,  my  Life : 

Such  a  Way,  as  gives  us  breath ; 
Such  a  Truth,  as  ends  all  strife ; 

Such  a  Life,  as  killeth  death. 

Come,  my  Light,  my  Feast,  my  Strength : 

Sucn  a  Light,  as  shows  a  feast ; 
Such  a  Feast,  as  mends  in  length ; 

Such  a  Strength,  as  makes  his  guett. 

Come,  my  Joy,  my  Love,  my  Heart : 

Such  a  Joy,  as  none  can  move ; 
Such  a  Love,  as  none  can  part : 

Such  a  Heart,  as  joys  in  love. 

Thomas  Lodge,  the  poet  from  whose  "  Euphues'  Golden  Legacy"  Shake- 
speare drew  the  plot  of  his  '*  As  You  Like  It,"  has  this  notable  example  : 

Madrigal. 

Love  in  my  bosom,  like  a  bee. 

Doth  sucke  his  sweete ; 
Now  with  his  wings  he  plays  with  ma. 

Now  with  his  fwte. 
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Within  mine  eyes  he  makes  his 
His  bed  amid  my  tender  breast ; 
My  Icisses  are  his  daily  feast, 
And  yet  he  robs  me  of  my  rest. 

Strike  I  my  lute,  he  tunes  the  string. 
He  music  plays,  if  I  do  sin^ ; 
He  lends  me  every  living  thm^. 
Yet  cruel  he  my  heart  doth  sung. 

What  if  I  beat  the  wanton  boy 

With  many  a  rod. 
He  will  repay  me  with  annoy. 

Because  a  god. 

Then  sit  thou  safely  on  my  knee. 
And  let  thy  bower  my  bosom  be ; 

0  Cupid  I  so  thou  pity  me, 

1  will  not  wish  to  part  from  thee. 

In  this  stanza  by  Ben  Jonson — ^the  most  famous  passage  in  all  his  voluminous 
verse — there  is  but  one  word  of  more  than  one  syllable : 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes. 

And  I  will  pledge  with  mine ; 
Or  leave  a  kiss  but  in  the  cup. 

And  I'll  not  look  for  wine. 

The  Forest:  T0  OUa. 

Bailey's  ''Festus"  once  threw  all  England  into  ecstasies  of  admiration. 
To-day  only  a  few  passages  here  and  there  live  in  the  popular  memory.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  monosyllables : 

Night  brings  out  stars  as  sorrow  shows  us  truth : 

Though  many,  yet  they  help  not ;  bright,  they  light  not 

They  are  too  late  to  serve  us ;  and  sad  things 

Are  aye  too  true.    We  never  see  the  stars 

Till  we  can  see  naught  but  them.    So  with  truth. 

And  yet  if  one  would  look  down  a  deep  well. 

Even  at  noon,  we  might  see  those  same  stars. 

life's  more  than  breath,  and  the  quick  round  of  blood. 
We  live  in  deeds,  not  years, — in  thoughts^  not  breaths. 
We  should  count  time  oy  heart-throbs.    He  most  lives 
Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. 
Life's  but  a  means  unto  an  end. 

We  may  say  that  the  sun  is  dead,  and  gone 
For  ever ;  and  may  swear  he  will  rise  no  more ; 
The  skies  may  put  on  mourning  for  their  God, 
And  earth  heap  ashes  on  her  head  ;  but  who 
Shall  keep  the  sun  back  when  he  thinks  to  rise  ? 
Where  is  the  chain  shall  bind  him  ?    Where  the  cell 
Shall  hold  him?    Hell  he  would  bum  down  to  embers. 
And  would  lift  up  the  worid  with  a  lever  of  light 
Out  of  his  way :  yet,  know  ye,  'twere  thrice  less 
To  do  thrice  tnb,  than  keep  the  soul  from  God. 

It  is  well  worth  noting,  also,  that  the  arch-offender  against  the  simplicity 
of  the  English  language,  Dr.  Johnson  himself,  is  remembered  best  bv  the 
things  he  did  when  not  in  the  Johnsonese  mood.  His  plain,  direct  talk,  as 
embalmed  in  Boswell,  is  a  delight  forever ;  his  essays,  even  his  *'  Rasselas,** 
are  unread.     Of  his  poems  only  a  few  nervous  Saxon  lines  survive : 

He  left  the  name  at  which  the  worid  grew  pale. 
To  point  a  moral  or  adorn  a  tale, 

y»Mify  0/  Human  IVishes  : 

For  we  that  live  to  please  must  please  to  live, 

ProUgtu  on  opening  of  Dmry  Lmmgi 

and  the  couplet  which  he  added  to  Goldsmith's  **  Traveller :" 
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LD  hcvtt  cndun 

han  the  following  t 


which  Wl 


Mvb, 


Dmrk\ 


And  my  bftjk  it 


Wexc'l  tbe  Ibu  drop  la  tbe  wtll» 
A«  1  g>»'d  upon  the  brink. 

En  my  (•IniinE  i|^i  fell 
'Tb  in  Owe  ibu  I  wogld  drink. 


1  be  oflered  thao  in  hi* 


Compare  thi*  with  Charchill's  conplet,  from  which 

Hlir  lowlv  auth  UK 
Tew  proud  to  tlok,  n 


n  »iale  his  thought, — 


■lytoupit.,- 

and  note  what  ener^  is  gained  by  the  substitution  of  short  wordi  for  long. 
Here  at^  a  few  miscellaneous  examples : 


r  boujt  dOj  uid  dry 
u  purls  or  momiDit  m  i 


rysto 


And  Idtc  ihb  >l(hl  k  fur. 

<Ht<  at  *  beul  to  find  oui  u 

And  rod  tbcc  cvcrywhen. 

The' b<U  Mrika  OH.  Wc  111 
StnbyiuloH:  loilwlttli 
WsnwlHiD 


Ali,y~t  ibebDU 

Wben  Ihoa  mi— 

Pun  lou],  t< 


Tbc  God  wto  am  (bo  bnUb 
W.Jk>  by  <t«  (ide  of  dcub. 
And  Ukngbt  ttiu  ttep  ftpp^Ui. 

If  ]  un  rwfat,  iby  gnce  icnput 
Still  in  Ifac  rictal  to  luy  ; 


I  I'tklr  ^1^' 


Napoleon  III  .„/!!^""'  "°'«'' 
Others  «eVh;   ^  ""  ~«»W>shin 

Is.hm:s'o°pt::^^l°'l'r°"'« 
0-B„tJKe5^oi^?V^™ 

Mon-ter.  of  the  deep.    Byre 

^.  Even  frt 

A      •     .,  *°*  monster*  of 

"  Ignoramus"^  ^k  ^'  '"«<'"'  »<>  co 
of  fer.ilitf,"„d  P^Uh  """**  '^»< 

Yet  monsters  fron 

.  Month-,  aund.  a^^,  r'  •" ''' 
-  the  sense  /„  wh^h^lh^i^S^^J 

I  see  you  have  a  m 

Church  held  one  m^  !!."''?"'  *°'«""> 
keot  nn  .k-  .  ,":""«(l.    His  for  herl  n  , 
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is  shown  by  the  elaborate  directions  for  the  conduct  of  it  found  in  the  wills  of 
sundry  persons  of  consequence.  Thus,  Thomas  Windsor,  Elso.  (1479),  wills 
that  at  his  **  Month*s  Mind"  "  there  be  a  hundred  children  within  the  age  of 
sixteen  vears  to  say  for  my  soul."  Also,  "that  against  my  month's  mind 
candles  be  burned  before  the  rood  in  the  parish  church  ;  also,  that  my  execu- 
tors provide  twenty  priests  to  sing  *  Placebo,  Dirige,'  etc."  Fabyan  (born 
1450),  one  of  the  historians  of  early  Britain,  also  gives  instructions  in  his  will 
for  his  *•  Month^s  Mind  :"  "  I  will  that  myne  executrice  doo  cause  to  be  carried 
from  London  xii  newe  torches  to  burne  in  the  tymes  of  the  said  burying  and 
monthes  minde.  Also,  I  will  that  breade,  ale,  and  chese  for  all  comers  to  the 
parish  church  be  ordered  as  shall  be  thought  needful  against  a  monthes  mind.'''* 
"  In  Ireland,"  we  are  told  by  an  authority,  "after  the  death  of  a  great  person- 
age, they  count  four  weeks  ;  and  four  weeks  from  that  day  all  priests  and  friars, 
and  all  the  gentry  far  and  near,  are  invited  to  a  great  feast,  usually  termed  the 
monthes  mind.  The  preparations  for  this  feast  are  masses  said  in  all  parts  of 
the  house  at  once  for  the  soul  of  the  departed.  If  the  room  be  large  there 
are  three  or  four  priests  celebrating  together  in  the  several  corners  of  the 
room.  The  masses  done,  they  proceed  to  their  feasting,  but,  after  all  the 
others,  each  priest  and  friar  is  discharged  with  his  largess." 

Moon  and  the  brook.  One  of  the  most  familiar  of  Tom  Moore's  meta- 
phors occurs  in  the  following  lines  : 

I  said  (while 
The  moon's  smile 
.Played  o'er  a  stream  in  dimpling  bliss), 
"  The  moon  looks 
On  many  brooks. 
The  brook  can  see  no  moon  but  this." 

Moore  expressly  acknowledges,  "  This  image  was  suggested  by  the  following 
thought,  which  occurs  somewhere  in  Sir  William  Jones's  works  :  *  The  moon 
looks  upon  many  night-flowers,  the  night-flower  sees  but  one  moon.' " 

Bulwer-Lytton  had  a  similar  idea  in  the  blind  girl  Nydia's  song,  where 

The  Wind  and  the  Beam  loved  the  Rose, 
But  the  Rose  loved  one. 

Moon,  To  cry  for  the, — f>.,  to  desire  the  unattainable. 

In  the  evening  walked  down  alone  to  the  lake  by  the  side  of  Crow  Park  aAer  sunset,  and 
saw  the  solemn  coloring  of  light  draw  on.  the  last  gleam  of  sunshine  fading  away  on  the  hill-tops, 
the  deep  serene  of  the  waters,  and  the  long  shadows  of  the  mountains  thrown  across  them, 
till  they  nearly  touched  the  hithermost  shore.  At  distance  heard  the  murmur  of  many  water- 
falls^ not  audible  in  the  daytime.  IVixhtd  for  tk*  moon,  but  she  was  dark  to  me,  and  silent, 
hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave. — Thomas  Gray. 

Cognate  phrases  are  "to  cast  beyond  the  moon," — f>.,  to  make  extravagant 
conjectures,  "  to  level  at  the  moon,"  to  have  highly  ambitious  aims.  *'  You 
have  found  an  elephant  in  the  moon,"  is  to  have  aiscovered  a  mare's  nest. 
Sir  Paul  Neal,  a  shallow  but '  extremely  vain  dilettante  living  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  announced  the  incredible  fact,  which  he  stoutly  maintained, 
that  he  had  discovered  "  an  elephant  in  the  moon."  As  it  turned  out,  his 
elephant  was  a  mouse  which  had  somehow  got  into  his  telescope.  There  is 
a  satirical  poem  on  the  subject  by  Samuel  Butler  called  "The  Elephant  in 
the  Moon." 

Moonlighters,  in  Ireland,  men  who  carry  out  sentences  of  secret  societies 
against  individuals  and  perform  their  work  of  violence  by  night  The  cognate 
American  term  "  moonshiners"  means  illicit  distillers,  from  the  fact  that  they 
have  to  carry  on  their  business,  either  actually  or  metaphorically,  in  the  dark. 

Moonshine,  AU,  a  colloquial   phrase   for   nonsense,  illusion.     Thus, 
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Brougham,  speakins  of  the  salary  attached  to  a  new  judgeship,  said  it  was  all 
moonshine.  "  Maybe,'*  said  Lord  Lvndhurst ;  **  but  I*ve  a  notion  that,  moon- 
shine or  not,  you  would  like  to  see  the  first  quarter  of  it*' 

Morey  Zietter,  a  letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  James  A. 
Garfield  to  "  H.  L.  Morey,  Employers'  Union,  Lynn,  Mass.,"  and  published 
in  fac-simile  in  an  interior  New  York  morning  newspaper  on  the  eve  of  the 
Presidential  election  in  1880.  It  expressed  sympathy  with  the  capitalist  em- 
ployers of  labor,  whose  interests,  it  said,  would  be  "  best  conserved"  by  freely 
admitting  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers.  It  was  copied  and  widely 
published  in  the  newspapers,  including  those  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  prompt  action  of  the  Republican  managers  in  New  York 
against  the  publishers  of  the  newspaper  in  question  and  in  denouncing  it 
as  the  forgery  which  it  was  finally  proved  to  be,  it  probably  was  the  cause  of 
the  Republican  loss  of  the  State  of  California,  which  was  apparently  its  main 
object    The  Morey  name  and  address  was  a  myth. 

Morgan.  A  good  enough  Morgan  nntil  after  election,  an  effective 
phrase  in  the  anti-Masonic  party  campai^  in  New  York  in  the  year  1837. 
A  certain  Morgan  had  disappeared,  and,  it  was  alleged,  had  been  kidnapped 
and  murdered  by  the  Masons.  A  body  was  indeed  found,  which  was  as- 
serted by  the  anti'Masons  to  be  that  of  the  vanished  Morgan.  As  related 
by  Thurfow  Weed  in  his  Autobiography  (vol.  i.  p.  319),  the  following  in- 
cident is  that  which  gave  rise  to  the  cry :  "  The  election  of  1827  elicited  an 
accusation  against  me  which  assumed  proportions  no.t  dreamed  of  by  those 
with  whom  it  originated.  Ebenezer  Griffin,  Esq.,  one  of  the  counsel  of  the 
'kidnappers,'  who  was  going  to  Batavia  to  conduct  the  examination,  ob- 
served laughingly  to  me,  '  After  we  have  proven  that  the  body  found  at  Oak 
Orchard  is  that  of  Timothy  Monroe,  what  will  you  do  for  a  Morgan  T  I 
replied  in  the  same  spirit,  *  That  is  a  good  enough  Morgan  for  us  until  you 
brmg  back  the  one  you  carried  ofil*  On  the  following  day  the  Rochester 
Daily  Advertiser  gave  what  became  the  popular  version  of  the  story, — ^namely, 
that  Mr.  Weed  had  declared  that,  whatever  might  be  proven,  the  body  *  was 
a  good  enough  Morgan  until  after  the  election.' "  The  phrase  thus  misquoted 
became  an  anti-Masonic  watchword. 

Moeaics,  or  Centos.  A  mosaic  means  an  arrangement  of  small  vari-colored 
glass,  stones,  marbles,  etc.,  in  patterns  and  figures.  By  extension  the  name  is  also 
applied  to  a  sort  of  literary  patchwork  consisting  of  lines  selected  at  random 
from  various  works  or  autnors  and  rearranged  into  a  new  logical  order.  The 
result  is  also  known  as  a  cento,  from  the  Greek  word  Kivrpuv^  "  patchwork," 
probablv  influenced  by  a  phonetic  analogy  with  the  Latin  word  centum^  **  a 
hundrea."  The  art  was  practised  both  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  during 
the  decay  of  the  true  poetic  spirit  From  the  former  we  have  inherited  the 
**  Homero-centones,"  a  patchwork  of  lines  taken  from  Homer  (edited  by 
Teucher  at  Leipsic,  1793),  fr<*"*  ^^^  latter  the  "Cento  Nuptialis"  of  Ausonius 
(who  gives  rules  for  the  composition  of  the  cento)  and  the  "  Cento  Virgilianus" 
of  Proba  Falconia.  The  latter  lady  was  the  wife  of  the  proconsul  Adelfius. 
Both  she  and  her  husband  were  converts  to  Christianity  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  she  celebrated  the  new  faith  by  giving  in  misplaced  lines  from 
Virgil  an  epitome  of  Biblical  history  from  Adam  to  Christ  To  accomplish 
her  object  she  did  not  change  a  single  line,  but  arranged  the  whole  under 
numerous  sub-heads  (as  in  modern  newspapers),  which  gave  the  needed  in- 
terpretation of  the  text  below.  Somethmg  of  her  method  may  be  under- 
stood from  the  following,  which  is  made  to  describe  Christ's  ascension  into 
heaven : 
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Christus  asckndit  ad  Ccblos. 

His  demum  exactis,  spirantes  dimovet  auras 
Aera  per  tenuem,  coeloque  invecttis  aperto, 
Mortales  visus  medio  in  sermone  reliquit, 
Infert  se  septus  nebulft  (mirabile  dictu) 
Atque  ilium  solio  stellantis  regia  coeli 
Accipit,  aetemumque  tenet  per  saecula  nomen. 

Her  example  was  followed  by  numerous  monkish  imitators  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  who  made  the  heathens  bear  copious  testimony  of  this  sort  to  Christian 
ethics  and  dogma.  For  example,  Metullus,  a  monkish  author  of  the  twelfth 
century,  constructed  a  number  of  devotional  hymns  from  such  unpromising 
material  as  Horace,  with  occasional  assistance  from  Virgil.  A  Scotchman 
named  Alexander  Ross  (i  590-1654)  produced  a  number  of  great  works  in 
this  line,  among  them  a  '*  virgilius  Evangelizans/*  being  a  life  of  Christ  made 
up  entirely  from  Virgil.  These  great  works  are  now  forsotten,  and  the 
author  is  only  remembered  to-day  by  a  chance  allusion  in  Butlers  *'  Hudibras  :'* 

There  was  an  ancient  sage  phflosopher, 
And  he  had  read  Alexander  Ross  over. 

Tke  cento  did  not  take  very  vigorous  root  in  British  soil.  Ross  was  the  only 
enthusiast  who  devoted  a  lifetime  to  the  work.  Nevertheless  a  few  stray 
trifles  of  this  sort  have  occasionally  been  composed.  The  best  of  these  mav 
be  cited  as  illustrative  examples.  An  early — perhaps  the  earliest — English 
specimen  was  composed  by  a  member  of  a  certain  Shakespeare  Society  which 
met  annually  to  celebrate  the  death  of  their  eponymic  hero.  It  has  survived 
through  the  fact  that  it  was  communicated  to  Doclsley,  who  included  it  in  his 
"Collection  of  Poems  by  Several  Hands"  (1748).     Here  it  is : 

On  the  Birthday  of  Shakespeare. 

A  Cento  taktnfram  hi*  Workt, 

Peace  to  this  meeting. 

ioy  and  fair  time,  health  and  gooa  wishes. 
Tow,  worthy  friends,  the  cause  why  we  are  met 
Is  in  celebration  of  the  day  that  gave 
Immortal  Shakespeare  to  this  favored  isle. 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  Nature 
Which  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  framed. 
O  thou,  divinest  Nature !  how  thyself  thou  Uason'st 
In  this  thy  son  I  formed  in  thy  prodigality 
To  hold  thy  mirror  up,  and  give  the  time 
Its  very  form  and  pressure  1    When  he  speaks. 
Each  aged  ear  plays  truant  at  his  tales. 
And  youngjer  hearings  are  quite  ravished. 
So  voluble  b  his  discourse.    Gcmtle 
As  zephyr  blowing  underneath  the  violet. 
Not  wagging  its  sweet  head— yet  as  rough 
His  noble  blood  enchafed,  as  tne  rude  wind. 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.    'Tis  wonderful 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  him 
To  loyalty,  unlearned ;  honor,  untaught : 
Civility^  not  seen  in  others ;  knowledge. 
That  wildly  grows  in  him,  but  yieldt  a  crop 
As  if  it  had  been  sown.     What  a  piece  of  work  i 
How  noble  in  (acuity  I  infinite  in  reason  I 
A  combination  and  a  form  indeed 
Where  every  ^od  did  seem  to  set  his  seaL 
Heaven  has  him  now  1    Yet  let  our  idolatrous  fancy 
Still  sanctify  his  relics,  and  thb  day 
Stand  aye  distinguished  in  the  calendar 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time ; 
For  if  we  take  him  but  for  all  in  ail. 
We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again. 

ao  63 
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It  will  be  seen  ihat  this  cento  does  not  plajr  fair.  It  alters,  adds,  and  sab- 
tracts  iccordiiu;  to  the  exigencies  of  the  momenL  Even  greater  liberties  are 
Uken  in  ihe  lollowing,  trnich  was  recently  contributed  to  the  MancktiUr 
Prat,  England,  by  one  E.  A.  Marsh  : 

My  Fatth. 

Tmiit.—"Frrm  GrnnUnii  ley  MmaUaiHi." 

]  an)  ■  pllfrim  itnDKir  Htb,  xJ.  I}, 

I  pail  through  toil  iDd  duccr  /.  Ptl.  L  i;. 


Wliik 


JTOHK.  I.  ». 


icWord, 


la.  Ir.  *,  I. 
Jtkn  ni.  4- 


I  nun  (o  nvel 
And  Ihcn  I 


M  v..  17- 
Jmlin  111.  tg. 

r.  Th.H.  1.  n. 
Tim.  ill.  U.  XI. 
Gtn.  II.  7. 
Crm.  tU.  u. 
£«/.  iU.B. 
CM.  Ui.  I. 
Cn>.  Ui.  4- 
I.  Tim.  iv.  1. 


»&rk  vii.  I}. 


And  Play  be  uvcd  w-day, 
Byj«klDg  for  ulndon 
ThrougS  ChriiE  ihe  living  m 

tt  bu  bEcn  min'i  aplnfoD 
Thu  ohgii  1  taaJ  mm  din 

Vh  iW'i  oVproiniK  ^no' 
ThKihiyibillihiuRCEln 

A  bone  with  Chfiit  in  heavcD, 
Thoogh  many  thui  twiitve. 

Tha  SaTlour  on«  iKinded 
To  d«tl  M  God-i  lighi  han< 

Whtn  Gentile  timn  have  ende 
Daccndi  lo  rake  command  J 

He  now  b  lnunedine 

BulHwn  He'll  finiah  pleading 


/.  7Bw. 


J'.kn  fi.  ss. 
>»■  HI.  3S. 
/.  Ftt.  i.  18. 
Murk  ivi.  15. 

ja.U.1: 


J^n  m.  a*. 
Ttkn  xW.  1-3. 

M'  vii.  B, 

/.  JMh  y.  lo-ii. 
Attt  1.  II. 

£l«.  vii.  I*. 
/.  %Jln  a.  1. 

/.  7»uf.  It.  iS. 
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The  promise  b  recorded 

Tnat  when  He  comes  again 
The  saints  will  be  rewarded 

And  In  the  Kingdom  reign. 
They  then  will  be  immortal 

And  roam  the  plains  of  light. 
But  sinners  death  eternal 

Shall  share  in  endless  night. 

The  times  of  restitution 

He  then  will  usher  In, 
Amid  great  lamentation 

His  righteous  reign  begin. 
He  comes  to  take  the  Kingdom, 

To  rule  on  David's  throne. 
The  Kingdom  and  dominion 

He  then  will  rule  alone. 

Though  Israel  has  been  scattered, 
Yet  from  the  Word  we  learn 

They  surely  will  be  gathered 
And  to  their  land  return. 

'Tis  then  the  restoration 
Of  Israel  will  take  place. 

They  are  a  chosen  nation 


Ram.  iv.  13. 

Heb.  ix.  a8. 
Matt.  xvi.  vf. 

Dan.  vii.  97. 
/.  Car.  XV.  53. 

Rtv.  xxii.  5. 

Rom.  vi.  93. 
ha.  i.  28. 

Actt  iii.  31. 

Dan.  ii.  44. 

Rev.  i.  17. 

ha.  xxxii.  X. 

Enek.  xxi.  95. 

Luke  i.  33. 

Dan.  vii.  14. 

Ps.  ex.  z,  3. 

Ex.  xxii.  15. 

//.  Tim.  iv.  8. 

Enek.  xxxiv.  zz-38. 

EB*k.  xxxvii.  9Z-98. 

Rom.  xi.  96. 

Acts  i.  6. 

D*ut.  X.  5. 

Ps.  Ixxii.  X. 


And  of  a  royal  race. 
But  the  two  following  are  not  open  to  criticism  on  the  same  score 

What  is  Life? 


What  strange  infatuation  rules  mankind. 

What  different  spheres  to  human  bliss  assigned ; 

To  loftier  thines  your  finer  pulses  bum. 

If  man  would  out  his  finer  nature  learn  ; 

What  several  ways  men  to  their  calling  have. 

And  grasp  at  life  though  sinking  to  the  grave. 

Ask  what  is  human  life !  the  sage  replies. 

Wealth,  pomp,  and  honor  are  but  empty  toys : 

We  trudge,  we  travel  but  from  pain  to  pain. 

Weak,  timid  landsmen  on  life's  stormy  main  : 

We  only  toil  who  are  the  first  of  things. 

From  labor  health,  from  health  contentment  springs ; 

Fame  runs  before  us  as  the  morning  star. 

How  little  do  we  know  that  which  we  are ; 

Let  none  then  here  his  certain  knowledge  boast 

Of  fleeting  joys  too  certain  to  be  lost ; 

For  over  all  there  hangs  a  cloud  of  fear. 

All  is  but  change  and  separation  here. 

To  smooth  life's  passage  o'er  its  stormy  way. 

Sum  up  at  night  what  thou  hast  done  by  day ; 

Be  rich  in  patience  if  thou  in  gudes  be  poor  ; 

So  many  men  do  stoope  to  sight  unsure ; 

Choose  out  the  man  to  virtue  most  inclined, 

Throw  envy,  folly,  prejudice  behind. 

Defer  not  till  to-morrow  to  be  wise, 

Wealth  heaped  on  wealth,  nor  truth  nor  safety  buys; 

Remembrance  worketh  with  her  busy  train, 

Care  draws  on  care,  woe  comforts  woe  again  ; 

On  high  estates  huge  heaps  of  care  attend. 

No  ioy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end , 

No  hand  applaud  what  honor  shuns  to  hear. 

Who  casts  off  shame  should  likewise  cast  off  fear. 

Grief  haunts  us  down  the  precipice  of  years, 

Virtue  alone  no  dissolution  fears ; 

Time  loosely  spent  will  not  acain  be  won. 

What  shall  1  do  to  be  forever  Icnown  ? 

But  now  the  wane  of  life  comes  darkly  on. 
After  a  thousand  maxes  overgone ; 
In  this  brief  state  of  trouble  and  unrest, 
Alan  never  is,  but  always  to  be  bleat; 
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Thine  ii  Itae  pmenl  hour,  the  put  ii  fled, 
O  iboa  Futiinty,  our  hope  ud  dread : 
How  f.di«  «e  .he  joy.  we  d«e  upon  1 
Lot  while!  .pe»k  the  pieKOImomenCi  gone. 

JMamfHL 

O  thou  Eitmal  Arbilet  of  ihingi. 

How  awful  i>  the  hour  when  EonKieoce  uiDgl, 

ConKience,  uerti  arWiei  in  every  biemi. 

Learn  to  IIm  well,  that  Ihou  may'K  die  to  loo. 

Nam  ami  <M 

The  Fate  of  the  Glorious  Dkvii. 

A  glorion.de.il.  large  in  hem  and  brain, 
ttoomed  for  a  certain  lerm  to  walk  the  nigh., 

Tbe  world  Toruliing  with  a  cnlm  ditdain, 
Majellic  riae.  on  ihe  aHoniahed  aight. 

Type  of  (he  wiae  who  loar,  bul  never  roam,— 
^uh  how  il  mounl.  lo  man'.  Imperial  nee  1 

High  il  hia  perch,  bul  humble  i>  bU  home, 
7«t  Mchored  in  the  deep  aby.a  of  apace. 

Where  Science  mounu  in  radiant  car  anblime,  ' 
And  iwiligh.  fairiea  tread  the  circled  gieen. 

/hSlZ' 

And  borne  aloft  by  .he  walaining  blaai, 

Wtmm  no  man  rully  aeea,  and  none  can  >ee. 

'Wildend  and  weaty,  liD  him  down  ai  laa.. 
Beneath  die  ifaelter  of  nil  aged  tree. 

Bnttit. 

1  wUI  not  atop  (o  lell  how  bi  he  fled. 
To  view  the  imile  of  evening  on  the  aea : 

He  (Tied  to  amile.  and,  haU^cceeding.  Mid, 
- 1  .m.11  a  loUer  in  the  wind,"  aud  Se. 

Hnmant. 

"  Wha(  if  Ae  lion  in  hil  rate  1  meetT" 

The  icDnige  of  Heaven  t  wb«  terron  rooncThiin 
From  pILiel  whirled  (o  plane,  moie  remote. 

Ctllimt. 

He  Itciured  every  youth  (hat  Kiund  him  played— 

"  Ano.her  apring  1"  hi.  heart  eiul.ing  criet. 
Uyi  him  along  .he  inowa  a  uifl'ened  corpae. 

TlumtHi. 

The  hay-cock  riiea.  and  Ihe  frequent  rake 
Look,  on  the  bleeding  foe  that  made  him  bleed 

And  .he  green  liucd  and  .he  golden  snake 
Pauie  ai  the  bold  irrevocable  deed. 

Jtamm*  Baitti.. 

Will  ye  one  tran.ieni  ray  of  gladnea.  dan. 

I'o  bid  the  genial  tear  of  pTty  flow  ! 
By  Heaven  t  I  would  rather  coin  my  heart, 

BfUiit. 

These  a.n  about  the  best  of  their  sorL  It  will  be  seen,  however,  thai  even 
ihe  best  are  poor  enough.  If  you  want  to  make  sense  out  of  them  you  have 
lo  make-believe  a  good  deal.  Wherefore  Laman  Hlanchard  ijid  a  good  work 
in  burleaqoing  tbe  ait  in  a  Mries  of  mosaic  pieces  published  in  George 
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Cruikshank's  "  Omnibus,"  which  made  no  pretence  to  be  be  anything  save 
nonsense.  Mr.  Blanchard  feigned  that  he  found  these  poems  among  the 
manuscripts  of  one  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary's  numerous  descendants.  He 
thinks  that  if  any  reader  should  be  reminded  of  poets  past  and  present  it 
can  only  be  because  the  profusely-gifted  bard  has  clustered  together  more 
remaricable  and  memorable  lines  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  "That 
poem,**  Mr.  Blanchard  goes  on  to  say,  *'  can  be  of  no  inferior  order  of  merit, 
m  which  Milton  would  have  been  proud  to  have  written  one  line,  Pope  would 
have  been  equally  vain  of  the  authorship  of  a  second,  Byron  have  rejoiced  in 
a  third,  Campbell  gloried  in  a  fourth,  Gray  in  a  fifth,  Cowper  in  a  sixth,  and 
so  on  to  the  end  of  the  Ode  ;  which  thus  realizes  the  poetical  wealth  of  that 
well-known  line  of  Sir  Fretful's, — 

*  Infinite  riches  in  a  little  room.'  " 

A  couple  of  specimens  will  suffice.  They  are  far  more  amusing  than  the 
genuine  article ;  but,  after  all,  that  is  no  very  great  praise. 

On  Life,  et  cetera. 

Know, then,  this  truth,  enough  for  man  to  know : 

Be  ihou  as  chaste  as  ice,  as  pure  as  snow  ; 

Who  would  be  free,  themselves  must  strike  the  blow. 

Retreating  lightly  with  a  lowly  fear 

From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe. 

To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine, 

And  wretches  hang  that  jurymen  may  dine 

Like  quills  u[>on  the  fretful  porcupine. 

All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 

The  feast  or  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul. 

We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again. 

For  panting  time  toils  after  him  in  vain^ 

And  drags,  at  each  remove,  a  lengthenmg  chain. 

Allures  to  brighter  worlds,  and  leads  the  way 

With  sweet,  reluctant,  amorous  delay  ! 

Whatever  is,  is  Right. 

Lives  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead. 
Who  never  to  himself  has  said, 

"Shoot  folly  as  it  flies"? 
Oh,  more  than  tears  of  blood  can  tell 
Are  in  that  word,  farewell,  farewell  I 

'Tis  folly  to  be  wise. 

And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name. 
That  boils  on  Etna's  oreast  of  flame? 

Thus  runs  the  world  away. 
Sweet  is  the  ship  that's  under  sail 
To  where  yon  taper  cheers  the  vale 

With  hospitable  ray  I 

Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes 
Through  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies; 

My  native  land,  good-night  I 
Adieu,  adieu,  my  native  shore ; 
'Tis  Greece,  but  living  Greece  no  more — 

Whatever  b,  is  right ! 

Moflsbaokfl,  a  sobriquet  for  the  old-liners  and  fossils  in  the  Democratic 

?arty,  most  common  in  Ohio,  but  also  used  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
*hey  are  supposed  to  be  the  remnants  of  the  ante-bellum  Democracy.  The 
derivation  is  from  an  old  snapping-turtle,  in  the  popular  vernacular  called 
a  "  mossback,"  because  of  the  covering  of  its  shell  bv  a  growth  of  moss-like 
aquatic  vegetation,  induced  by  its  sluggish  habits  and  long  living  in  stagnant 
water. 
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Mote  and  the  beam.  One  of  the  most  impressive  lessons  of  charity  and 
forbearance  is  contained  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  "  Why  beholdest  thoo 
the  mote  that  is  in  thy  brother's  eye,  but  considerest  not  the  beam  that  is  in 
thine  own  eye  ?" 

This  ancient  saying  finds  its  analogues  in  the  proverbs  of  all  nations.  We 
say  in  English,  "  The  pot  calls  the  kettle  black,"  or  ''  The  kiln  calls  the  oven 
'burnt  house;*"  the  Italians  say,  **The  pan  says  to  the  pot,  'Keep  off,  or 
youMl  smutch  me  ;* "  the  French,  **  The  shovel  makes  game  of  the  poker," 
or  *'  Dirty-nosed  folk  always  want  to  wipe  other  folks'  noses ;"  the  German, 
'*  One  ass  nicknames  another  Long-ears ;"  the  Spanish,  "  The  raven  said  to 
the  crow,  '  A  vaunt,  blackamoor  !' "  the  Scotch,  "  *  God  help  the  fool  !*  said 
the  idiot,"  or  "  *  Crooked  carlin  !'  quoth  the  cripple  to  his  wife."  In  America, 
as  indeed  elsewhere,  negroes  have  no  worse  reproach  for  each  other  than 
"damn  niggers."  The  Arabs  have  an  apologue,  **  A  harlot  repented  for  one 
night.  *  Is  there  no  police-officer,*  she  said,  *  to  take  up  harlots  ?* "  "  If  thoa 
canst  not  make  thyself  such  an  one  as  thou  wouldst,"  says  the  **  Imitation  of 
Christ,"  "how  canst  thou  expect  to  have  another  in  all  things  to  thy  liking? 
We  would  willingly  have  others  perfect,  and  yet  we  amend  not  our  own  faults. 
We  would  have  others  severely  corrected,  and  will  not  be  corrected  oui^elves. 
The  large  liberty  of  others  displeaseth  us,  and  yet  we  will  not  have  our  own 
desires  denied  us.  We  will  have  others  kept  under  by  strict  laws,  but  in  no 
sort  will  ourselves  be  restrained.  And  thus  it  appeareth  how  seldom  we 
weigh  our  neighbor  in  the  same  balance  with  ourselves."  An  apologue  from 
Phaedrus  is  thus  paraphrased  by  Bulwer  : 

From  our  necks,  when  life's  journey  begins. 

Two  sacks  Jove  the  Fadier  suspends. 
The  one  holds  our  own  proper  sins. 

The  other  the  sins  of  our  firiends : 

The  first,  man  immediately  throws 

Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  at  his  back; 
The  last  is  so  under  his  nose. 

He  sees  every  grain  in  the  sack. 

The  same  metaphor,  though  not  with  the  same  application,  is  used,  in  part 
at  least,  by  Shakespeare  : 

Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back. 

Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion, 

A  great-sized  monster  of  insratitudes ; 

These  scraps  are  good  dee<u  past ;  which  are  devoured 

As  fast  as  tney  are  made,  foi:got  as  soon 

As  done. 

Troilus  and  Cressida,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  3. 

Mother  of  Presidents,  a  popular  name  for  Virginia,  from  the  great 
number  among  the  earlier  Presidents  who  were  natives  of  that  State.  Since 
the  civil  war  the  term  has  lost  much  of  its  currency.  The  following  Presidents 
were  natives  of  Virginia :  Washington,  born  in  Westmoreland  County,  1732; 

Jefferson,  Albemarle  County,  1743;  Madison,  King  George  County,  1751 ; 
lonroe,  Westmoreland  County,  1758 ;  Harrison,  Charles  City  County,  1773; 
Tyler,  Charles  City  County,  1790;  Taylor,  Orange  County,  17814- 

Mother  of  States.  Virginia  was  so  called  from  the  great  number  of 
States  which  were  carved  out  of  the  territory  originally  included  under  the 
name  Virginia,  and  also  as  being  the  first  settled  and  oldest  of  the  original 
thirteen  States  of  the  Union.  The  States  created  out  of  what  was  once 
Virginian  territory  are  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois.  During  the 
civil  war  the  northwestern   portion  of  the  seceded  State,  which   portion 
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remained  loyal  to  the  Union,  was  separated  from  Virginia,  and  admitted  into 
the  Union  as  a  separate  State,  under  the  name  of  West  Virginia. 

Mould,  Broken.  The  idea  that  Nature  broke  the  perfect  mould  after 
turning  out  a  single  splendid  example  is  a  favorite  one  in  literature.  In 
English  we  are  most  familiar  with  Byron's  version  : 

Sighing  that  Nature  formed  but  one  such  man. 
And  broke  the  die  in  moulding  Sheridan. 

Monody  on  the  Dtntk  o/ Sheridan,  1.  aa. 

Ariosto,  in  "  Orlando  Furioso,"  Canto  x.,  Stanza  84,  says,  **  Nature  made  him, 
and  then  broke  the  mould*'  ("  Natura  il  fece,  e  poi  ruppe  la  stampa").  But 
the  earliest  instance  yet  found  occurs  in  an  ancient  Indian  poem,  **  Legend  of 
Rajapootana,"  the  lines  being  thus  translated  by  a  correspondent  of  Notts  and 
Qu€rus^  fifth  series,  i.  105  : 

None  other  in  the  world  has  been  formed  in  the  mould  in  which  M4ru  was  cast : 
Either  the  mould  was  broken,  or  the  workman  has  been  unable  to  make  another. 

Mountain,  The,  an  epithet  first  derisively  bestowed  by  the  Girondists 
upon  the  Jacobins  or  extreme  republicans  in  the  French  National  Convention, 
from  the  fact  that  they  occupied  the  rearmost  and  highest  benches  in  the 
Assembly  Chamber.  The  Mountain  retorted  by  calling  their  opponents  the 
Plain  :  a  translation  which  would  convey  the  meaning  more  accurately  would 
be  "  the  Flats." 

Mountain  in  labor  bringing  forth  a  mouse,  a  phrase  often  used  simply 
in  the  form  of  "  a  mountain  in  labor,"  the  rest  being  understood,  to  represent 
a  tremendous  effort  made  with  absurdly  small  result.  Its  immediate  origin 
IB  the  line  of  Horace,  "  Parturiunt  montes,  nascetur  ridiculus  mus"  ("The 
mountains  are  in  labor  :  a  ridiculous  mouse  will  be  born"),  but  that  in  its  turn 
is  a  reference  to  iGsop's  fable  of  the  mountain  which  emitted  subterranean 
sounds  that  led  to  the  belief  that  it  was  in  labor.  An  immense  crowd  collected, 
but  nothing  emerged  save  a  mouse. 

Mountain  Meadow  Maaaaore,  a  butchery  of  a  party  of  immigrants, 
known  as  the  "  Arkansas  Company,"  in  September,  1857,  by  Indians  under 
the  leadership  of  certain  Mormon  "bishops"  and  leading  "saints,"  and,  as 
suspected,  under  the  inspiration  and  with  the  connivance  of  Brigham  Young, 
the  head  of  the  church  himself,  if  not  indeed  by  his  direct  orders.  The 
ostensible  motive  for  the  crime  was  retaliation  for  acts  of  violence  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  by  other  immigrant  parties  upon  Mormon  settlers.  A 
Mormon  named  Laney,  who  had  befriended  the  "  Arkansas  Company,"  to 
the  extent  of  giving  food  to  two  of  them,  was  murdered  by  a  Mormon  "angel 
of  death."  The  immigrant  party,  finding  themselves  surrounded  and  attacked 
by  the  Indians  and  their  Mormon  instigators,  hastily  made  a  barricade  of 
their  wagons  and  threw  up  breastworks,  from  behind  which  they  defended 
themselves.  After  several  of  their  number  had  l>een  killed  and  many 
wounded,  and  after  a  parley  with  the  Mormons  in  the  attacking  party,  the 
immigrants,  under  promise  of  cessation  of  further  molestation,  were  induced 
to  break  up  their  camp  and  move  to  another  point  by  a  road  which  was 
indicated  to  them.  On  this  road  Mormon  treachery  had  planned  and  pre- 
pared an  ambuscade,  and,  the  open  and  defenceless  column  being  taken  by 
surprise,  the  whole  party  was  massacred,  men,  women,  and  children.  The 
party  of  Federal  soldiery  who  found  the  bones  decently  buried  them,  one  of 
their  number  rudely  carving  upon  one  of  the  stones  heaped  over  the  spot  an 
inscription  in  the  words,  "  Vengeance  is  mine  !  1  will  repay,  saith  the  Lord." 

Monroin^  Colors.     Besides  black,  the  following  are  used  as  a  sign  of 
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grief  for  the  dead.  Black  and  white  striped,  lo  express  sorrow  and  hope, 
among  the  South  Sea  Islanders.  Grayish  browm,  ihc  color  of  the  earth  to 
which  the  dead  return,  in  Ethiopia.  Pale  brown,  (lie  color  of  withered  leaves, 
is  the  mourning  of  Persia.  Sky-blue,  to  express  the  assured  hope  that  the 
deceased  has  gone  to  heaven,  is  the  mourning  of  Syria,  Cappadoda,  and 
Armenia.  Deep  blue  in  Bokhara.  Purple  and  violet,  lo  express  "Kings 
and  Queens  to  God,"  is  the  color  of  mourning  for  cardinals  and  kingc  of 
France.  The  color  of  mourning  in  Turkey  is  violet.  While  (emblem  of 
hope),  the  color  of  mourning  in  China.  Henry  VUI.  wore  white  for  Anne 
Boleyn.  The  ladies  of  ancient  Rome  and  Sparta  wore  while.  It  was  the 
color  of  mourning  in  Spain  till  1498.  Yellow  (the  sere,  the  yellow  leaf),  the 
color  of  mourning  in  Egypt  and  in  Burmah.  Anne  Boleyn  wore  yellow 
mourning  for  Catherine  of  Aragon. 

M  du  pape"  ('*  rie  thinks  himself  ihc  pope's 
mustard -maker").  The  phrase  is  said  to  have  arisen  In  the  fourteenth  ccn' 
luty  at  (he  court  of  Pope  John  XXII.  at  Avignon.  A  sybarite  both  in 
his  tastes  and  his  appetites,  he  made  Ihc  famous  Palais  des  Papes  in  the 
Comtat  Venaissin  the  seat  of  unparalleled  splertdor,  invoking  the  aid  of  ei- 
petti  of  all  sorts,  among  others  the  most  renowned  cooks.  Their  use  of 
mustard  was  especially  grateful  to  his  Holiness.  This  consisted  in  sprink- 
ling dishes  of  meat  wi(h  powdered  mustard,  and  mixing  mustard  with  (he 
sauces.  To  insure  perfecdon  (he  pope  created  a  special  office,  that  of  mea- 
lardier,  at  his  court,  conferring  it  on  a  favorite  nephew.  The  la(ter's  vanitf 
was  so  absurdly  tickled  by  his  not  over-digntfied  tide  and  posidon  (hat  he  be- 
came  the  obicd  of  constant  pleasantries.  The  yi\tti3t  Moutan/U'r  du  Paft 
was  handed  down  to  posterity,  and.  oddly  enough,  i(  is  recorded  thai  Clement 
XIV.  applied  it  to  himself  when  Cardinal  de  Berenice  called  to  congratulate 
him  on  his  elevation.  Clement  had  been  a  simple  monk.  '■  I  am  sighing  for 
my  cloister,  cell,  and  books,"  he  said  to  Ihe  cardinal ;  "you  must  not  mn 
away  with  tlie  impression  that  I  think  myself  [he  Afoatarditrdu  Pape." 

Mnd,  To  thro^r,  or  ■Un^  in  American  political  slang,  is  (o  bespatter  an 

adversary  with  abuse  ur  calumny.     A  mud-slinger  is  one  who  deals  in  (his 

(    of  warfare.      Archbishop   Whately's  saying,   "If  you    only  throw  dirt 

iiioh.  srrmr  of  it  is  «iii'»  lo  Stick,"  IS  frequently  quoted  in  America  with 


"  substituted  for  "ditt."  Beaumaichais.  in  "The  Barber  of  Seville," 
ys,  "  Calomniez,  calomniez,  il  en  reste  loujours  quelque  chose"  ("  Calumni- 
e,  calumniate,  something  will  always  remain  behind").  Both  expressions 
e  avatars  of  the  phrase  used  by  Bacon  in  "  De  Augment  Sclent.,"  section 
3,  "  Audacter  calumniare,  semper  aliquid  haeret  ("Calumniate  boldly, 
me  or  il  will  always  remain").  But  Bacon  may  only  have  been  quoting  a 
for  the  identical  words  are  found  in  Hanlius's  "Collectanea" 


jysi, 


:ra 


Hogwiunp,  a  corruption  of  the  Algonquin  Muggumnf,  meaning  "great 
,  mail,"  "  leader,"  "  chief,"  an  American  nickname  applied  lo  the  independent 
voters  and  thinkers  who  hold  themselves  superior  lo  party  tiammels.  An  alter- 
native sobriquet  is  furnished  by  Ihe  compound  dade-and-fikariire.  The  word 
Mugwump  made  its  firsi  I ilerary  appearance  in  John  Eliot's  translation  of  the 
Bible  into  Indian  (Cambridge,  Massachusells,  1661).  It  may  be  found  there 
several  limes  in  Genesis  xxivi.,  where  Ihe  English  word,  a  very  silly  one,  \idKlu, 
and  the  Hebrew  aihifh,  a  "  leader."    There  is  an  apocryphal  story,  inveuted 
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probably  by  some  anti-Mugwump,  that  a  Jesuit  minister,  translating  the  New 
Testament,  and  being  at  a  loss  for  a  rendering  of  "  not  to  thinl<  more  highly 
of  himself  than  he  ought  to  think,"  referred  to  an  Indian  convert.  "  Oh," 
promptly  returned  the  Indian,  "that's  Mugquomp."  The  term  lingered  in 
New  England  and  portions  of  the  West  after  the  Indians  had  melted  away, 
and  became  colloquial  for  a  man  of  consequence,  or,  rather,  one  who  deemed 
himself  so.  In  this  sense  it  occasionally  crept  into  print.  Thus,  in  1840,  during 
the  Tippecanoe  campaign,  the  Great  JVfsUrn^  of  Lake  County,  Indiana,  edited 
by  Solon  ?.ob'C8Dn,  said,  "Then  the  great  Mugwump  was  delivered  of  a 
speech,  which  the  faithful  loudly  applauded."  In  1865,  Hiram  Atkins,  of  the 
Argus  and  Patriot,  Montpelier,  Vermont,  spoke  of  "  Uncie  Nat  Eaton,  for- 
merly of  Calais,  but  now  Mugwump  No.  2,  of  Middlesex."  In  1872,  Henry 
F.  Keenan,  of  the  Indianapolis  Sentinel,  used  the  word  in  a  head-line,  and  in 
1884  the  New  York  Sun  did  the  same,  applying  it  to  one  D.  O.  Bradley,  of 
Tarrytown.  Hut  it  was  not  till  the  Blaine-Cleveland  campaign  that  Mugwump 
in  its  present  acceptation  passed  into  current  speech.  James  G.  Blaine  was 
nominated  for  the  Presidency  by  the  Republican  convention  on  June  6,  1884. 
A  strong  opposition  at  once  developed  itself  in  the  party,  and  the  very  next 
day  an  "Independent  Republican"  movement  originated  at  a  meeting  in  Bos- 
ton, which  was  promptly  taken  up  in  New  York  and  elsewhere.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  regular  nomination  complained  that  these  Independents  set 
themselves  up  as  the  superiors  of  their  former  associates,  and  when,  on  June 
15,  the  New  York  Sun  characterized  them  as  Mugwumps,  the  term  was  glee- 
fully caught  up  and  adopted,  and  has  ever  since  characterized  the  men  and 
the  methods  of  the  Independent  movement  General  Horace  Porter's  defini- 
tion, '*  A  Mugwump  is  a  person  educated  above  his  intellect,"  is  in  great  vogue 
among  anti- Mugwumps. 

Mule,  Here's  your,  a  cant  phrase  popular  among  the  Confederates  during 
the  civil  war.  There  are  several  stories  as  to  its  origin.  The  best  authenti- 
cated is  that  in  the  fall  of  1861,  just  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Run,  a  countryman 
came  one  day  into  Beauregard's  camp  at  Centreville  in  search  of  a  stray  mule. 
Some  of  the  boys  swore  they  had  seen  the  mule  in  the  camp  of  another  divis- 
ion, a  half-mile  distant,  but  hardly  had  the  old  man  started  when  they  shouted, 
"  Come  back,  mister ;  here's  your  mule  !"  He  turned  to  retrace  his  steps. 
Immediately  the  other  camp,  knowing  only  that  some  fun  was  in  the  air,  took 
up  the  cry,  "  Mister,  they  'uns  lying  to  you  'uns ;  we  'uns  hev  got  you  'uns 
mule," — a  travesty  on  the  dialect  of  the  troops  from  the  mountainous  regions 
of  North  Carolina.  As  he  turned  in  the  direction  of  this  last  call,  he  was 
hailed  from  still  another  command,  "  No,  they  haven't  Here's  your  mule  !" 
And  so  the  whole  army  joined  in,  and  had  tne  poor  bewildered  countryman 
changing  his  course,  as  the  cry  came  from  quarter  to  quarter,  "  Here's  your 
mule."  The  phrase  caught  on  after  the  story  itself  was  forgotten.  Soldiers  are 
always  ready  for  a  joke,  and  none  more  so  than  those  who  dubbed  themselves 
**  Lee's  Miserables."  During  their  long,  weary  marches,  if  they  chanced  to 
encounter  part  of  a  wagon -train,  the  front  ranks,  glad  of  anything  to  relieve 
the  monotony,  would  often  break  into  the  shout  of  "  Here's  your  mule  I"  which 
would  be  taken  up  by  the  whole  column.  At  the  battle  of^Missionary  Ridge, 
when  the  Confederates  broke,  and  Hood,  rushing  among  them,  cried,  "  Here's 
your  commander  !"  he  was  answered  with  the  derisive  shout,  "  Here's  your 
mule  !"  One  circumstance  that  helped  to  increase  the  popularity  of  the 
phrase  was  that  it  formed  the  refrain  of  a  parodv  on  Randall's  song,  "  My 
Maryland,"  satirizing  the  supposed  disposition  of  the  Maryland  refugees  to 
seek  "  shade"  offices  rather  than  field-duty. 

Mulligan  Letters,  certain  letters  written  by  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine  to  Mr. 

XX 
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Warren  Fiaher,  of  Boston,  nhicfa  « 

nenls  in  the  Presidential  caniiiaign        ^      . 

of  Mr.  Fiaher,  had  been  summoned  during  the  session  of  1876  before  the 
Congressional  invesligalion  commillee  charged  with  the  inquiry  into  alleged 
corrupt  practices  of  Mr.  Hlaine  in  procuring  legislation  favorable  to  the  Little 
Rock  and  Fori  Smith  Kailioad.  The  letters  then  in  evidence  Mt.  Blaine 
had  got  possession  of,  and  read  in  the  llouiie,  with  an  explanatory  slatemenL 
Owing  to  his  prostration  by  a  sunstroke,  the  investigation  was  dropped. 
When  Mr.  Blaine,  in  1&S4.  became  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  another 
series  of  letters  was  produced  W  Mr.  Mulligan,  and  it  was  these  latter  princi- 
pally which  Usared  largely  in  the  campaign.  The  friends  of  the  statesmar 
stonily  maintained  that  there  was  nothing  in  Ihem  which  implicated  theii 
candidate,  but  his  enemies  as  vociferously  cited  them  as  incunlrovertible 
evidence  of  guilt.  The  contention  of  the  former  may  have  been  correct 
Many,  however,  of  the  sentences,  read  apart  from  their  context,  with  the 
frcqueni  injunctions  lu  "  Burn  this  letter,"  have  a  doubtful  sound,  and  these, 
in  that  hot  and  we II -Con tested  struggle,  were  taken  up  as  effective  party-cries 
by  Democrats  and  Mugwumps. 

Mummy,  Beaten  to  a, — i.i.,  to  a  jelly.     A  correspondent  of  Nc^es  and 
Querits  makes  a  plausible  suggestion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  phrase ; 

place  ID  OILT  dupeiiHIDrici  uniiL  prelty  lale  in  the  tait  ceniury  T  ll  wu  v^riouily  compoinl, 
sod  nal  HLwHyt  oT  the  same  coiulitelice,  bul  lit  Etnent  Appe.innce  woiild  probably  menblc 
thai  of  toft  pitch.     I  apeak  aow  of  the  tpuiioualunds,  vhlch  wen  daublleu   moftt  commoa. 

da  Embaumeineni"  (Parii,  r^<;9).  gives  direcIiunB  lor  fhe  campoiiiion  of  munimy  [rjoi 
human   flub  exprcuLy  for  nieili<:iiul   purpoaea.     He  rTCommelidi  certain  pona  only  of  [lie 

lulural  fonditioa.     Mummy  so  prepared  entered  into  a  great  variety  of  baJmt  and  otbcf 


Murder,  Killing  no.  "  He  who  kills  one  man  is  accounted  a  murderer ; 
he  who  kills  a  thousand,  a  hero."  is  a  common  saying,  evidently  a  reminiscence 
of  St.  Cyprian, — "  Horoicidium  cum  admittuiit  aingaU  crimen  est,  virtus 
vocatur  cum  publice  getitur"  {EpisC.  Denote,  lib.  ij.  ep.  ».).  Tiie  same  thought 
recurs  in  Bishop  Porleus's  "  Poem  on  Death  :" 

Miiiiona  a  bero.    Pnncea  were  privUeced 
To  bill,  and  numbera  aanciilied  Ibe  crime: 
and  Young's  lines  perhaps  deserve  a  place  under  this  heading : 

And  gitilxtl  k«p  tb"  Ufted  hand  in  a'we  ; 
War',  glociou.  an,  and  givea  immortal  fame! 

Every  American  .school-boy  is  familiar  with  the  collocalicm  on  this  topic 
between  a  father  and  son  in  "The  Volunteers." 

"Killing  No  Murder"  is  the  title  of  a  famous  tract  recommending  the 
assassination  of  Cromwell.  It  is  in  the  "  Harleian  Miscellany,"  and  is 
ascribed  to  Colonel  Silas  Titus,  to  one  Sexby,  and  others. 

Muriler  iriU  out.  This  phrase  is  used  by  Cervantes  in  "  Don  Quixote," 
Fait  I.,  Book  iil,  ch.  viii.,  and  also  by  Chaucer  : 
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Shakespeare  embodies  the  same  thought  in  these  words  : 

Murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 
With  most  miraculous  organ. 

Hamlet f  Act  ii.,  Sc.  3. 

But  the  idea  is  almost  as  ancient  as  the  race.  The  Greeks  had  a  proverbial 
expression,  '*  The  cranes  of  Ibycus,'*  which  was  used  in  much  the  same  sense. 
Ibvcus,  a  famous  lyrical  poet  or  Greece,  journeying  to  Corinth,  was  assailed  by 
robbers.  As  he  fell  beneath  their  murderous  strokes  he  looked  round  to  see 
if  any  witnesses  or  avengers  were  nigh.  No  living  thing  was  in  sight  but  a 
flight  of  cranes  soaring  high  overhead.  He  called  on  them,  and  to  them 
committed  the  avenging  of  his  blood.  A  vain  commission,  as  it  might  have 
appeared,  and  as  no  doubt  it  did  to  the  murderers  appear.  Yet  it  was  not 
so ;  for  these,  sitting  a  little  time  after  in  the  open  theatre  at  Corinth,  beheld 
this  flight  of  cranes  hovering  above  them,  and  one  said  scoflingly  to  another, 
•*  Lo,  there,  the  avengers  of  Ibycus .'"  The  words  were  caught  up  by  some 
near  them  ;  for  already  the  poet's  disappearance  had  awakened  anxiety  and 
alarm.  Being  questioned,  they  betrayed  themselves,  and  were  led  to  their 
doom  ;  and  The  cranes  of  Ibycus  passed  into  a  proverb. 

The  notion  was  once  seriously  held  throughout  Europe  that  the  corpse  of 
a  murdered  man  would  bleed  at  touch  of  the  murderer.  King  James  I.  in 
his  '*  Demonologie"  expressly  affirms  this  :  "  In  a  secret  murther  if  the  dead 
carkasse  bee  at  any  time  thereafter  handled  by  the  murtherer  it  will  gush  out 
blood ;  as  if  the  blood  were  crying  to  heaven  for  revenge  t>f  the  murtherer, 
God  having  appointed  that  secret  supernatural  trial  of  the  secret  unnatural 
crime." 

An  instance  tending  to  confirm  this  opinion  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  minister  of  a  parish  testified  that  the  body  of  a 
woman  suspected  to  have  been  murdered  was  taken  out  of  the  prave  thirty 
days  after  her  death  and  laid  on  the  grass.  The  prosecution  m  this  case 
was  at  the  instance  of  a  son  of  the  deceased  against  his  own  father,  grand- 
father, uncle,  and  aunt ;  and  these  four  defendants,  l)eing  required,  touched 
each  of  them  the  dead  body,  whereupon,  says  the  narrative,  the  brow  of  the 
defunct,  which  was  before  of  a  livid  and  carrion  color,  began  to  have  a  dew 
or  sweat  arise  on  it,  which  increased  by  degrees  till  the  sweat  ran  down  in 
drops  on  the  face ;  the  brow  turned  to  a  lively  and  fresh  color,  and  the  de- 
ceased opened  one  of  her  eyes  and  shut  it  again  three  several  times ;  she 
likewise  thrust  out  the  ring-  or  marriage-finger  three  several  times,  and  pulled 
it  in  asain,  and  the  finger  dropped  blood  on  the  grass.  Three  of  the  four 
accused  were  convicted  of  the  murder. 

On  some  occasions  the  mere  presence  of  the  guilty  person,  even  without 
his  coming  in  contact  with  the  deceased,  was  thought  sufficient  as  a  test ;  nor 
was  it  necessary  that  life  should  have  been  taken  away  by  actual  violence  to 
constitute  the  crime.  Janet  Randall,  it  is  related,  was  sent  for  by  a  man  who 
imagined  she  had  bewitched  him,  but  he  expired  before  her  arrival.  He  had, 
however,  "  laid  his  death  on  her  ;'*  and  "  how  soon  as  she  came  in,  the  corpse 
having  lain  a  good  space,  and  not  having  bled  any,  immediately  bled  much 
blood,  as  a  sure  token  that  she  was  the  author  of  his  death." 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  origin  of  this  superstition  may  be  sought  in 
the  misapplication  of  a  passage  of  Scripture, — "The  voice  of  thy  brother's 
blood  calleth  unto  me  from  the  ground."  So  vehement  were  the  prejudices 
of  our  progenitors,  that  little  further  evidence  of  guilt  was  demanded.  What, 
indeed,  could  equal  the  interposition  of  the  divine  decree  in  pointing  out  the 
offender?  Vet  the  truth  of  this  test  was  disputed  among  the  Continental 
lawyers,  who  recommended  that  the  body  of  the  deceased  sliould  be  presented 
before  the  suspected  murderer  in  chains,  to  discover  whether  he  should  mani- 
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fest  any  agitation,  or  whether  (he  blood  Sowed  from  it  before  him.  Sctiboniot 
advance*  nia  own  tealiniony  in  corroboraliun  ai  the  success  of  this  test.  A 
nobleman  of  Artes,  whom    he   names,  had   been  mortally  wounded.     Blood 


burst  from  the  wound  and  from  the  nostrils  atler  decease,  immedialely  on 

us  of  Marseilles  declared  hia  increduiilr 

until  a  murder  was  commilled  by  a  person  unknown  during  his  magistracy  of 


approach  of  the  offender.      Hippolylu: 


n  Italy.  He  directed  the  body  to  be  brought  lo  him,  and  summoned 
the  attendance  of  all  suspected  persons.  I'he  wounds  began  to  bleed  on  the 
approach  of  the  real  murderer,  who  soon  after  confessed  the  fact.  Matthxus, 
however,  considers  the  lest  so  fallacious  as  lo  be  an  insufficient  reason  for 
putting  one  suspected  to  torture  lot  eliciting  the  truth.  Carpiovius,  also, 
another  lawyer  of  repute,  relates  that  it  was  eeiablished,  from  proof  trans- 
tnitied  to  his  court,  thai  a  corpse  bad  bled  before  an  innocent  person,  though 
not  a  drop  of  blood  escaped  before  the  guilty.  Nevertheless  he  had  not  con- 
sidered the  bleeding  of  a  wound  or  of  the  nostrils  enough  to  warrant'the 
application  of  torture. 

Mnrdered  man.     Keats,  in  his  "  Isabella,  or  the  Pot  of  Basil,"  has  i 
daring  phrase : 

Then  the  iwo  broiben  wid  (bar  munknd  mu 
Rode  into  F1ortDC& 

The  man  had  not  yet  been  murdered,  but  this  anticipatory  glance  at  his  tite 
snatches  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  mere  logic.  The  same  cannot  be  said 
of  a  mistake  by  Lord  Macaulay, — a  mistake  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
it  echoes  one  made  by  Robert  Montgomery  in  a  passage  which  has  other 
points  of  similarity.  Montgomery  is  to-day  remembered  only  as  the  victim 
of  one  of  Macaulay'B  slasbing  criticisms.  The  reviewer  has  this  in  hit 
"  Battle  of  Lake  Regillus :" 

And  Imiiler  uUl  ud  louder 

Rote  from  the  dvkencd  lield 
Tbe  brayina  of  the  wu-hDifi, 

The  duns  oF  iword  ud  ibMii, 

Tbe  nub  of  HjiudTOns  ■mcpin^ 

Like  whiriwmd*  o'er  tbe  pwin, 

Tbe  ihouling  of  the  ilAyen, 

And  icrntkint  ^  tit  l^tfa, 

Tbe  reviewed  bad  already  written  thus : 

Spirit  of  Ligbl  ud  Life  I    When  Butle  mm 

Her  fiery  brow  Add  bcf  leitilic  tpesn ; 

WbcD  rcd-mombed  cunon  u>  the  doudA  uprou-, 

Uueea  Tbou  wKJk'ft  upon  the  imoking  plain. 

And  Aiar'il  rack  groan  Ihal eitrghi Jrtm  flu  ilmiH. 

It  is  possible  thai  the  subject  of  battle  may  by  its  intensity  create  limilarity 
nf  ^--rir^.i-in  K..|  ihe  double  likeness  in  these  quo!"''"—  -"— -  ■'—  '— — :— ti. 
cious  or  unconscious  imitation,     i 
aulay  than  in  Montgomery.     It  rer 
It  a  deliberate  conceit, — 
Nor  yd  perc^ved  Ibe  vital  •f^rit  Sed, 
But  Hill  taught  on,  nor  knew  that  he  wu  demd, 
and  of  Dryden, — 

Soothed  wlifa  the  loimd,  the  Idni  fnw  viin ; 
Fou^i  nJI  hii  battles  o'er  again : 

Mnslo  of  her  fkOOL    In  "  The  Bride  of  Abydoa"  Byron  thus  describes 


of  description,  but  the  double  likeness  in  these  quotations  gives  ihe  inevitable 
inlerence  of  conscious  or  unconscious  imitation.  As  to  the  bull,  it  is  more 
vehemeni  in  Macaulay  than  in  Montgomery.  It  reminds  one  of  Dr-  Johnsong 
— though  Me  meant  a  deliberale  ci '* 
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Zaleika  the  bride,  who  is  not  a  bnde,  after  all,  save  in  the  paulo-post-future 
tense : 

Around  her  shone 

The  nameless  charms  unmark'd  hy  her  alone  ; 

The  lif^ht  of  love,  the  purity  of  grace. 

The  nundy  the  music  breathing  from  her  face. 

The  heart  whose  softness  harmonized  the  whole, — 

And,  oh,  that  eye  was  in  itself  a  soul ! 

In  the  third  line  there  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Gray's  "  the  purple 
light  of  love"  {^Progress  of  Potsy),  The  figure  in  the  second  has  many  prede- 
cessors. Lucasta,  whom  Lovelace  celebrates  as  his  Eurydice  in  nis  song 
of  **  Orpheus  to  Beasts,"  was  a  maiden  whose  charms  were  singularly  like 
Zaleika  s : 

Oh.  could  you  view  the  melody 
Of  every  grace 
And  music  of  her  face. 
You'd  drop  a  tear. 
Seeing  more  harmony 
In  her  bright  eye 
Than  now  you  hear. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  tells  us,  in  his  **  Religio  Medici,"  that  he  was  himself 

never  yet  once  married,  and  commends  their  resolution  who  never  marry 

twice.     Yet  he  is  naturally  amorous,  as  he  afterwards  confesses,  of  all  that  is 

fair : 

There  is  music  in  the  beauty,  and  the  silent  note  which  Cupid  strikes,  far  sweeter  than  the 
sound  of  an  instrument ;  for  tnere  b  music  wherever  there  is  harmony,  order,  or  proportion ; 
and  thus  far  we  may  maintain  the  music  of  the  spheres. — Religio  Medici,  Part  II.,  Sec.  9. 

Music  of  the  Spheres.  The  notion  of  the  starry  hosts  emitting  har- 
monies as  they  swing  through  space  is  as  old  almost  as  the  Patriarchs,  and 
its  origin  is  undoubtedly  Oriental,  probably  Sabsean.  **  The  mornine  stars 
sang  together,  and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy,"  we  read  m  Job 
xxxviii.  7.  The  Pythagoreans  imported  the  idea  into  the  Hellenic  world, 
and  according  to  their  philosophy  the  seven  **  wandering  stars'* — i.e,^  the  five 
primary  planets  known  to  the  ancients,  Mercury,  Venu.s,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and 
Saturn,  and  the  Sun  and  Moon — were  each  attuned  to  a  note  in  the  harmonic 
scale  and  sounded  in  accord  as  they  moved  through  space.  Maximus  Tyrius, 
a  Hellenized  Syrian,  says  that  "  the  mere  proper  motion  of  the  planets  must 
create  sounds,  and  as  they  move  in  space  at  regular  intervals  the  sounds 
must  hannonize."    Shakespeare  gives  the  thought  exquisite  expression  : 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  yoimg-eyed  cherubims. 

MercnatU  of  Venice,  Act  v.,  Sc.  i. 

Goethe*s  archangels,  chanting  anthem-wise  about  The  Throne  of  the  glor5 
of  God*s  works,  open  his  great  drama  of  the  universe,  Gabriel  beginning, — 

The  sun -orb  sings,  in  emulation, 

'Mid  brother-spheres,  his  ancient  round: 
His  path  predestmed  through  Creation 

He  ends  with  step  oil  thunder-sound. 

Faust :  Prologue  iu  Heaven. 

The  following  is  Milton's  embodiment  of  the  fancy : 

Ring  out.  ye  crystal  spheres. 

Once  bless  our  numan  ears, 
if  ye  have  power  to  touch  oiu*  senses  so ; 

And  let  your  silver  chime 

Move  in  melodious  time. 
And  let  the  bass  of  heaven's  deep  organ  blow ; 
And  with  your  ninefold  harmony 
Make  up  rail  concert  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

OiU  on  the  Naiiviiy, 
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Plato's  notion  is  that  a  siren  sits  on  each  planet,  who  carols  a  sweet  song 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  her  own  particular  star,  but  harmonizing  with  the 
others.     These  singing  sirens  reappear  in  Milton  : 

In  deep  of  night,  when  drowsiness 
Hath  locked  up  mortal  sense,  then  listen  I 
To  the  celestial  Sirens'  harmony 
That  sit  upon  the  nine  enfolded  spheres. 

Arcades, 

It  would  be  impossible  within  reasonable  limits  to  quote  the  numerous 
references  to  the  supposed  celestial  music.  The  following  from  Words- 
worth embodies  the  original  simile  : 

And  every  motion  of  his  starry  train  . 

Seems  eovemed  by  a  strain 
Of  music,  audible  to  him  alone. 

The  Triad. 

In  Collins  the  siren  of  Plato  has  descended  to  earth,  and  he  apostrophizes 
her  thus : 

O  Music  t  sphere-descended  maid  I 

Th*  Passions,  1.  95. 

Mute  inglorious  Milton.  The  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth 
stanzas  of  Gray's  **  Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Church-Yard"  run  as  follows: 

Some  village  Hampden,  that  with  dauntless  breast 

The  little  tyrant  of  his  fields  withstood. 
Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may  re^t, 

Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's  blood. 

The  applause  of  Ibtening  senates  to  command. 

The  tnreats  of  pain  and  ruin  to  despise. 
To  scatter  plenty  o'er  a  smiling  land. 

And  read  their  history  in  a  nation's  eyes. 

Their  lot  forbade,  nor  circumscribed  alone 
Their  growing  virtues,  but  their  crimes  confined ; 

Forbade  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne. 
And  shut  the  gates  of  Mercy  on  mankind. 

The  thought  in  these  lines  is  obvious  enough.  Indeed,  it  is  but  a  more 
literal  statement  of  the  metaphorical  figure  in  the  two  preceding  stanzas, 
which  wc  have  already  shown  (see  Gem  —  Flower)  to  have  been  frequently 
anticipated.  But  the  very  form  of  the  expression  may  be  traced  through 
curious  ramifications  back  to  a  very  unlikely  source  in  Cowley's  **  Davideis." 
The  poet  is  laboring  to  impress  upon  us  tne  bottomlessness  of  the  bottom- 
less abyss.     It  is,  he  says. 

Beneath  the  dens  where  unflecht  tempests  lie. 
And  infant  winds  their  tender  voices  try. 

Dryden  seized  upon  this  passage  and  turned  it  into  ridicule  in  his  '*  Mac- 
Flecknoe :" 

A  nursery  erects  its  head. 
Where  queens  are  formed,  and  uiture  heroes  bred; 
Where  unfledged  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry. 
Where  infant  punks  their  tender  voices  try. 
And  little  Maximins  the  gods  defy. 

Shenstone  saw  in  this  parody  the  germ  of  a  serious  idea,  which  he  thus 
expresses  in  his  "  School-Mistress  :'* 

Nursed  with  skill,  what  dazzling  iruits  appear ! 

E'en  now  sagacious  foresieht  points  to  snow 

A  little  bench  of  heedless  bishops  here. 

And  there  a  chancellor  in  embryo. 

Or  bard  sublime,  if  bard  may  e  er  be  so. 

As  Milton,  Shakespeare,  names  that  ne  er  shall  die  1 
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Whereupon  Gray  turned  it  to  immortal  use  in  the  above  stanzas.  Another 
coincidence  has  been  pointed  out  between  the  third  line  of  the  fifteenth  stanza 
and  a  passage  in  the  "Mystery  of  the  Good  Old  Cause"  (1660),  p.  11,  re- 
printed by  the  Aungervyle  Society,  May,  1883,  where  Oliver  Cromwell  is 
referred  to  as  one  who  **  having  projected  greatness  and  sovereignty  to  him- 
self from  the  beginning,  he  waded  to  it  through  the  blood  of  his  natural 
prince  and  great  numbers  of  his  fellow-subjects." 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  Cowley*s  couplet.  Young  takes  hold  of  it 
in  his  "  Night  Thoughts"  and  bids  us  "  elance  our  thought" 

above  the  caves 
Where  infant  tempests  wait  their  growing  wings. 
And  tune  their  tender  voices  to  that  roar. 

And  surely  it  was  from  the  same  font  of  inspiration  that  Byron  drew  his 
line  in  "Childe  Harold"  where  he  describes  the  glee  of  the  mountains  during 
a  storm  on  Lake  Lenian  : 

As  if  they  did  rejoice  at  a  young  earthquake's  birth. 

As  to  Dryden's  parody,  Mrs.  Barbauld,  as  well  as  Shenstone,  took  it  seri- 
ously and  transferred  it  to  her  rhymes  addressed  to  some  grammar-school : 

Its  modest  front  it  rears, 
A  nursery  of  men  for  future  years ; 
Here  infant  bards  and  embryo  statesmen  lie. 
And  unfledged  poets  short  excursions  try. 

Muttons,  Iiet  na  return  to  our.  in  other  words,  let  us  recur  to  the 
subject-matter  from  which  we  have  wandered.  The  sentence  comes  from 
the  old  French  play  "L'Avocai  Patelin,"  by  Blanchet 

Guillaume,  a  draper,  has  been  robbed  by  Pathelin,  a  lawyer,  of  six  ells  of 
cloth,  and  by  Agnelet,  his  shepherd,  of  twenty-six  sheep.  Guillaume  intends 
to  make  it  a  hanging-matter  for  the  shepherd,  but  when  he  comes  into  court 
to  accuse  him  he  finds  that  Pathelin,  who  stole  the  cloth,  is  the  lawyer  em- 
ployed to  defend  Agnelet.  With  his  head  running  upon  both  his  sheep  and 
nis  cloth,  he  makes  a  delightful  confusion  of  the  two  losses.    The  judge  says,~- 

Sus,  revenons  &  nos  moutons : 
Qu'en  fiit-il  ? 

and  the  draper  replies, — 

II  en  a  pris  six  aunes, 
De  neuf  francs. 

The  judge  is  much  puzzled,  and  continually  entreats  Guillaume,  "  Let  us 
return  to  our  sheep"  ("  Revenons  4  nos  moutons"). 

Mutual  Admiration  Society,  a  satirical  term  popularly  applied  to 
any  circle  of  private  or  public  individuals  who  express  what  seems  to  be 
undue  appreciation  of  each  other,  or  especially  who  practise  what  is  now 
known  as  loe-rolling.  There  is  much  truth,  however,  in  Dr.  Holmes's  protest. 
He  makes  his  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast -Table  give  this  reply  to  a  question  as 
to  whether  he  belongs  to  a  Mutual  Admiration  Society  :  "  I  blush  to  say  that  I 
do  not  at  this  present  moment.  I  once  did,  however.  It  was  the  first  associa- 
tion to  which  I  ever  heard  the  term  applied  ;  a  body  of  scientific  young  men  in 
a  great  foreign  city  who  admired  their  teacher,  and  to  some  extent  each  other. 
Many  of  them  deserved  it ;  they  have  become  famous  since."  In  a  note  to 
the  last  edition  of  the  "Autocrat"  Dr.  Holmes  explains  that  this  body  "was 
the  Soci^te  d'Observation  Medicale  of  Paris,  of  which  M.  Louis  was  presi- 
dent, and  MM.  Barth,  Grisotte,  and  our  own  Dr.  Bowditch  were  meml>ers. 
About  the  time  when  these  papers  were  published,"  he  continues,  "the 
Saturday  Club  was  founded,  or,  rather,  found  itself  in  existence  without  any 
organization,  almost  without  parentage.     It  was  natural  enough  that  such 
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men  as  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Agassiz,  Peirce,  with  Hawthorne,  Motley, 
Sumner,  when  within  reach,  and  others  who  would  be  good  company  for 
them,  should  meet  and  dine  together  once  in  a  while,  as  they  did,  in  point  of 
fact,  every  month,  and  as  some  who  are  still  living,  with  other  and  newer 
members,  still  meet  and  dine.  If  some  of  them  had  not  admired  each  other 
they  would  have  been  exceptions  in  the  world  of  letters  and  science."  But 
the  term  was  known  in  America  before  the  establishment  of  the  Saturday 
Club.  It  was  applied  by  newspaper  humorists  to  a  friendly  circle  self-styled 
the  "  Five  of  Clubs"  which  George  S.  Hillard,  Henry  R.  Cleveland,  Professor 
C.  C.  Felton,  Charles  Sumner,  and  H.  W.  lionefellow  established  at  Cam- 
bridge in  1836.  The  point  of  the  jest  lay  in  the  tact  that  as  literary  men  they 
all  had  good  chances,  of  which  thev  liberally  and  righteously  availed  them- 
selves, to  speak  well  of  each  other's  oooks  in  the  Reviews.  After  Cleveland's 
early  death  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the  philanthropist,  became  one  of  the  clubi 

Mutual  friend,  a  modern  substitute  for  common  friend,  which  has  estab- 
lished itself  despite  the  protests  of  purist  and  pedagogue.  Thus,  Harrison,  in 
his  '*  Choice  of  Books,"  says,  "  In  D'Israeli's  '  Lothair'  a  young  lady  talks  to 
the  hero  about  their  mutual  ancestors.  .  .  .  One  used  to  think  that  mutual 
friend  for  common  friend  was  rather  a  cockne^ism.  .  .  .  Mutual,  as  Johnson 
will  tell  us,  means  something  reciprocal,  a  giving  and  taking.  How  could 
people  have  mutual  ancestors,  unless,  indeed,  their  great-grandparents  had 
exchanged  husbands  or  wives  ?"  The  same  fault  was  one  of  the  many  which 
Macaulay  denounced  in  his  review  of  Croker's  "  Boswell's  Johnson"  in  1831 : 
**  We  find  in  every  page  words  used  in  wrong  senses,  and  constructions  which 
violate  the  plainest  rules  of  grammar.  We  have  the  vulgarism  of  mutual 
friend  for  common  friend."  Nevertheless,  from  the  beginnmg  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  this  '*  vulgarism"  has  been  forcing  itself  into  favor.  Its  earliest 
reported  appearance  is  in  Ned  Ward's  "  Wandering  Spy,"  Part  II.,  p.  56, 
edition  of  1722  (but  that,  of  course,  is  a  work  of  no  linguistic  authority) : 

At  once  quite  banishing  away 
The  past  Mischances  of  the  Day, 
So  that  we  now,  like  mutual  Friends. 
Walked  in  to  make  the  House  amends. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  is  much  better  authority.  Writing  to  Messrs.  Hurst, 
Robinson  &  Co.,  February  25,  1822,  he  refers  to  "our  mutual  friend  Mr. 
James  Ballantyne"  (Constable:  Memoirs),  And  at  last  came  Dickens 
m  1864  and  boldly  took  the  tabooed  phrase  as  the  very  title  of  a  novel,  so 
that  now  it  is  stamped  so  indelibly  upon  the  English  language  that  all  the 
brooms  of  all  the  Partingtonian  critics  will  never  suffice  to  wash  out  the  hall- 
mark. 

Myself;  That  excellent  man  is.  Charles  Mathews,  the  comedian,  was 
once  placed  in  the  awkward  position  of  proposing  his  own  health  at  a  banquet 
where  he  doubled  the  parts  of  host  and  guest  upon  taking  leave  of  his  friends 
before  starting  for  the  antipodes.  But  his  ready  wit  always  extricated  him 
from  the  most  awkward  positions,  and  with  excellent  humor  he  justified  his 
novel  position  on  the  ground  that  he  was  naturally  the  fittest  man  to  propose 
the  toast  of  the  evening:  "I  venture  emphatically  to  affirm  there  is  no  man 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  merits  and  demerits  of  that  ^^ifted  individual  as  I 
am.  I  have  been  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  him  from  his  earliest 
youth.  I  have  watched  over  and  assisted  his  progress  from  childhood  up- 
wards, have  shared  in  all  his  joys  and  griefs ;  and  I  am  proud  to  have  this 
opportunity  of  publicly  declaring  that  there  is  not  a  man  on  earth  for  whom  I 
entertain  so  sincere  a  regard  and  affection.  Indeed,  I  don*t  think  I  go  too 
far  in  stating  that  he  has  an  equal  affection  for  me.     He  has  come  to  me  for 
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advice  over  and  over  again,  under  the  most  embarrassing  circumstances; 
and  he  has  always  taken  my  advice  in  preference  to  that  of  any  one  else." 

Was  it  mere  coincidence,  or  was  the  author  acquainted  with  this  poem  of 
Heine's  ? — 

They  gmve  me  advice  and  counsel  in  store. 
Praised  me  and  honored  me  more  and  more ; 
•  Said  that  I  only  should  wait  awhile ; 

Offered  their  patronage,  too,  with  a  smile. 

But,  with  all  their  honor  and  approbation, 
I  should,  long  ago,  have  died  of  starvation. 
Had  there  not  come  an  excellent  man 
Who  bravely  to  help  me  along  began. 

Good  fellow !  he  got  me  the  food  I  ate. 

His  kindness  and  care  I  shall  never  foiyet ; 

I  cannot  embrace  him, — though  other  folks  can, — 

For  I  myself  am  this  excellent  man  I 

Mystification  and  Imposture.  The  mystifier  and  the  impostor  have  the 
same  end  in  view, — the  deluding  of  the  public.  But  the  former  does  it  in  a 
harmless,  hoaxing  spirit,  the  latter  as  a  deliberate  fraud  for  purposes  of  gain 
or  glory.  The  mystifier  only  amuses,  he  piques  curiosity,  when  he  does  what 
is  disgraceful  in  the  impostor.  Let  us  take  the  Bacon -Shakespeare  theory  as 
proved.  Bacon,  in  that  light,  is  the  greatest  and  most  successful  mystifier  in 
literary  historv,  Shakespeare  the  most  contemptible  impostor, — ^an  impostor 
all  the  more  aegraded  because  the  consent  of  the  true  author  robbed  his  act 
of  any  redeeming  boldness  or  audacity.  The  Shakespeare  of  the  North,^-or 
will  the  time  come  when  we  shall  call  him  the  Bacon  of  the  North  ?~-the  good 
Sir  Walter,  in  short,  found  a  great  and  altogether  justifiable  delight  in  pro- 
voking the  public  curiosity  anent  the  Waverley  Novels  in  seeking  all  means 
of  throwing  that  curiosity  off  the  right  scent,  even  writing  a  critical  review  of 
one  of  the  novels  which  distributed  blame  as  well  as  praise,  even  denying 
point-blank  a  point-blank  and  impertinent  interrogatory.  There  were  wheels 
within  wheels  in  the  great  Waverley  mystification.  Not  only  were  the  public 
for  a  period  deceived  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  books,  but  it  was  not  till 
after  fiis  death  that  they  discovered  that  a  large  number  of  the  most  striking 
mottoes  to  the  chapter-heads,  variously  purporting  to  be  extracts  from  old 
plays,  the  composition  of  anonymous  writers,  etc,  were  composed  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott  himselfl  Lockhart,  in  the  '*  Life,"  vol.  v.  p.  145,  thus  explains 
the  beginning  of  this  practice  : 

It  was  in  correcting  the  proof-sheets  of  the  "  Antiquary"  that  Scott  first  took  to  equipping 
his  chapters  with  mottoes  of  his  own  fabrication.  Ou  one  occasion  he  happened  to  ask  John 
Ballantyne,  who  was  sitting  by  him,  to  hunt  for  a  particular  passage  m  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher.  John  did  as  he  was  bid,  but  he  did  not  succeed  in  discovering  the  lines.  "  Hang 
it,  Johnny  !"  cried  Scott, "  I  believe  I  can  make  a  motto  sooner  than  you  will  find  one."  He 
did  so  accordingly  ;  and  from  that  hour,  whenever  memory  failed  to  suggest  an  appropriate 
epigraph,  he  had  recourse  to  the  inexhaustible  mines  of  '*  old  play"  or  "old  ballad,"  to 
which  we  owe  some  of  the  most  exquisite  verses  that  ever  flowed  from  his  pen. 

These  were  gathered  as  *'  Miscellaneous  and  Lyrical  Pieces"  in  the  popular 
edition  of  the  poems,  to  which  Lockhart  in  1S41  prefixed  a  short  notice  giving 
the  collection  his  imprimatur.  Among  them  all  there  are  none  more  famous 
than  this  quatrain, — 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion,  fill  the  flfe  I 

To  all  the  sensual  worid  proclaim. 
One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 

Is  w(Mth  an  age  without  a  name, — 

which  forms  the  motto  to  the  concluding  chapter  of  "  Old  Mortality,"  and  is 
credited  to  Anon.    The  verses  have  the  true  Scott  ring  in  them,  yet  even 
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to  this  day  inquirers  of  the  Notes  and  Querits  order  are  continually  requesting 
information  as  to  whether  the  anonymit)r  has  ever  been  solved. 

One  cannot  be  so  certain  of  the  morality  of  that  German  would-be  imitator 
of  Scott,  G.  W.  Haring,  who,  making  a  wager  that  he  could  produce  a  novel 
which  would  be  accepted  as  a  genuine  Waverley,  published  at  Leip>sic  in  1824 
the  romance  of  **  Walladmor*'  as  an  actual  translation  from  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
and  deceived  many  Continental  readers  into  the  belief  of  its  genuineness. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Wales ;  the  tale  itself  is  crude  and  ill  compacted, — not, 
indeed,  without  some  weird  attractions  in  parts,  but  mostly  a  clumsy  imitation 
of  incidents  and  characters  such  as  the  Enchanter  had  in  his  time  coniured 
with.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  Scott  was  then  engaged  on  **  The  Betrothed," 
the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  same  part  of  Britain,  and  it  was  naturally 
supposed  by  him  and  his  publishers  that  the  unknown  pretender  to  his  name 
had  in  some  way  gained  an  inkling  of  this  fact  and  used  it  to  give  the  fabrica- 
tion a  greater  air  of  probability.  In  the  mock  introduction  to  "The  Be- 
trothed" (1825)  a  good-humored  conjecture  is  made  that  "  Walladmor"  was 
"the  work  of  Dousterswivel,  by  the  help  of  the  steam-engine,"  though  it  is 
allowed  that  "there  are  good  things  in  it,  had  the  writer  known  anythine 
about  the  country  in  which  he  laid  the  scene."  I)e  Quincey,  however,  found 
almost  no  good  in  the  work.  He  had  undertaken  its  translation  for  a  London 
publisher,  and  realized  when  too  late  the  hopelessness  of  the  task.  "Such 
rubbish — such  *  almighty'  nonsense  (to  speak  transailantici) — no  eye  has  ever 
beheld  as  nine  hundred  and  fifty,  to  say  the  very  least,  of  these  thousand 
pages.  To  translate  them  was  perfectly  out  of  the  question  ;  the  very  devils 
and  runners  of  the  press  would  have  mutinied  against  being  parties  to 
such  atrocious  absurdities."  He  saw  nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  to  rewrite 
the  whole  in  his  own  way,  "and  hence  arose  this  singular  result:  that,  with- 
out any  original  intention  to  do  so,  I  had  been  gradually  led  by  circum- 
stances to  build  upon  this  German  hoax  a  second  and  equally  complete 
English  hoax.  The  German  *  Walladmor*  professed  to  be  a  translation  from 
the  English  of  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  my  *  Walladmor'  professed  to  be  a  trans- 
lation ^om  the  German  ;  but,  fur  the  reason  I  have  given,  it  was  no  more  a 
translation  from  the  German  than  the  German  from  the  English." 

A  successful  form  of  mystification  was  invented  by  Father  Prout,  the  other 
name  of  the  witty  Irish  unfrocked  priest  Father  Francis  Mahony,  and  success- 
fully practised  by  many  of  his  co-contributors  to  the  early  Fraser,  This  was 
to  translate  a  well-known  poem  into  some  foreign  language,  and  then  to  pass 
off  the  translation  as  a  much  earlier  work  and  the  undoubted  original.  In 
his  "  Rogueries  of  Tom  Moore"  Prout  gravely  charges  that  Moore's  song 
"Go  where  Glory  waits  thee"  is  but  "a  literal  and  servile  translation  of  an 
old  French  ditty  which  is  among  my  papers,  and  which  I  l>elieve  to  have  been 
composed  by  that  beautiful  and  interesting  ladye,  Francoise  de  Foix,  Comtesse 
de  Chateauoriand,  born  in  1491,  and  the  favorite  ot  Francis  I.,  who  soon 
abandoned  her  ;"  that  "  Lesbia  hath  a  Beaming  Eye"  was  stolen  from  "  an  old 
Latin  song  of  my  own,  which  I  made  when  a  boy,  smitten  with  the  charms  of 
an  Irish  milkmaid  ;"  and  so  on  through  half  a  dozen  of  Moore's  best-known 
poems.  Here  are  the  opening  stanzas  of  the  pretended  "  originals"  side  by 
side  with  the  "  translation  :" 

Chanson  db  la  Comtbssb  db  ChXtsau-       Tom  Moorb's  Translation  of  this  Song 
BKiAND  A  Francois  1.  in  thb  Irish  Mblodibs. 

Va  ou  la  gloire  t'invite ;  Go  where  glory  waits  thee ; 

Et  quand  d'orgueil  palpite  But  while  lame  elates  thee, 

Ce  cosur,  qu  il  pense  4  moi  I  Oh,  still  remember  me  I 

?uand  I'doge  enflamme  When  the  praise  thou  meetest 

oute  Tardeur  de  ton  ime,  To  thine  ear  is  sweetest, 
Pcnse  encore  4  moi  I  Ob,  then  remember  me  1 
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Autres  charmes  peut-etre 
Tu  voudras  connaitre, 
Autre  amour  en  maitre 

R^gnera  sur  toi ; 
Mais  quand  ta  levre  presse 
Celle  qui  te  caresse, 

Micnant,  pense  4  moi ! 

In  Pulchram  Lactifbkam. 
Carmen^  auctore  Prout, 

Lesbia  semper  hinc  et  tndi 

Oculorum  tela  movit  ; 
Capiat  omnes,  sed  deindi 

Quis  ametur  nemo  novit. 
Palpebrarum,  Nora  cara, 

Lux  tuarum  non  est  foris, 
Flamma  micat  ibi  rara, 

Sed  stnceri  lux  amoris. 
Nora  Creina  sit  regina, 

Vultu,  gressu  tam  modesto ! 
Haec,  puellas  inter  bellas. 

Jure  omnium  dux  esto ! 


Other  arms  may  press  thee. 
Dearer  friends  caress  thee. 
All  the  joys  that  bless  thee 

Dearer  far  may  be  ; 
But  when  friends  are  dearest 
And  when  joys  are  nearest. 

Oh,  then  remember  me  I 

To  A  BaAirriFUL  Milkmaid. 
A  Mtlody,  hy  Thomas  Moore. 

Lesbia  hath  a  beaming  eye, 

But  no  one  knows  for  whom  it  beameth ; 
Right  and  left  its  arrows  fly. 

But  what  they  aim  at  no  one  dreameth. 
Sweeter  'tis  to  gaze  u(>on 

My  Norah's  lid  that  seldom  rises. 
Few  her  looks,  but  every  one 

Like  unexpected  light  surprises. 
O  my  Nora  Creina  dear. 

My  gentle,  bashful  Nora  Creina, 
Beauty  lies  in  many  eyes. 

But  love's  in  thine,  my  Nora  Creina. 


In  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  Tom  Moore  got  hold  of  these  origi- 
nals, Father  Prout  circumstantially  sets  forth  that  the  Blarney  stone  in  his 
neighborhood  has  attracted  many  visitors,  among  whom  none  had  been  so 
assiduous  a  pilgrim  as  Tom  Moore.  "  While  he  was  engaged  in  his  best  and 
most  unexceptionable  work  on  the  melodious  ballads  of  his  country  he  came 
regularly  every  summer,  and  did  me  the  honor  to  share  my  humble  roof  re- 
peatedly. He  knows  well  how  often  he  plagued  me  to  supply  him  with  origi- 
nal songs  which  I  had  picked  up  in  France  among  the  merry  troubadours  and 
carol-loving  inhabitants  of  that  once-happy  land,  and  to  what  extent  he  has 
transferred  these  foreign  inventions  into  the  *  Irish  Melodies.'  Like  the 
robber  Cacus,  he  generally  dragged  the  plundered  cattle  by  the  tail,  so  as  that, 
moving  backward  into  his  cavern  of  stolen  goods,  the  foot-tracks  might  not 
lead  to  detection.  Some  songs  he  would  turn  upside  down  by  a  figure  in 
rhetoric  called  irorepoi/  nporepov ;  others  he  would  disguise  in  various  shapes  ; 
but  he  would  still  worry  me  to  supply  him  with  the  productions  of  the  Gallic 
muse :  *  For,  d'ye  see,  old  Prout,'  the  rogue  would  say, 

*  The  best  of  all  ways 

To  lengthen  our  lays 

Is  to  steal  a  few  thoughts  from  the  French,  my  dear.'  " 

Not  content  with  these  exploits.  Father  Prout  accomplished  the  truly  ex- 
traordinary feat  of  translating  the  "Groves  of  Blarney,"  by  Milliken,  into 
excellent  Italian,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek  versions,  claiming  that  the  first 
three  with  the  English  were  variants  of  the  Greek,  probably  by  Tyrtaeus  or 
Callimachus,  and  proving  thereby  the  immense  antiquity  of  the  Blarney  stone. 
This  iour  tU  force^  which  appears  among  the  publishea  "Reliques  of  Father 
Prout"  under  the  head  **  A  Plea  for  Pilgrimages,"  was  of  course  an  obvious  jest 
But  his  similar  attempt  to  prove  that  Wolfe's  •*  Burial  of  Sir  John  Moore" 
was  almost  a  literal  translation  of  some  French  stanzas  written  m  commemo- 
ration of  a  Colonel  de  Beaumanoir  who  was  killed  at  Pondicherry  in  1749, 
while  the  French  stanzas  in  their  turn  were  almost  literally  translated  from  a 
German  poem  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  honor  of  the  Swedish  general 
Torstenson,  who  fell  at  the  siege  of  Dantzic, — this  attempt,  made  in  two 
papers  contributed  to  volumes  i.  and  ii.  of  Bendeys  Miscellany ^  but  not 
mcluded  in  his  "  Reliques,"  has  given  some  little  trouble  to  scholars.  In 
Putnam's  MagoMsnt  for  1869  the  two  poems  were  republished  in  all  apparent 
seriousness  by  Theodore  Johnson,  who  claimed  to  have  found  them  in  foreign 


even  found  his  grave.  But  nobc 
The  little  mystery,  however,  was 
presented  hinnself  as  the  translal 
Mirza  Schaffy  was  no  myth.  '*  H 
teacher  in  Tartaric  and  Persian, 
on  the  production  of  these  songs 
written  without  my  residence  in 

In  1800  a  Spaniard  named  Ma 
amused  himself  during  the  wint 
some  fragments  of  Petronius.     1 
of  the  air  of  pleasantry  which  rai 
had  so  well  imitated  the  style 
scholars  were  deceived,  and  wer< 
on  the  part  of  the  publisher.     1 
fancy  of  Marchena,  and  in  1806 
ment  of  Catullus,  which  he  prete 
recently  unrolled  at  Herculaneui 
own  weapon.     A  professor  at  J< 
year  that  the  library  of  that  ci 
which  were  the  same  verses  of 
The  German,  under  pretence  of  c 
out  several  faults  in   prosody  o 
improvements  upon  the  political  : 

In  1803  a  Frenchman  named  V: 
under  the  name  of  Clotilde  de 
contemporary  with  Charles  the  S( 
have  found  the  manuscript  among 
Marquis  de  Surville,  who  was  c 
was  at  first  the  dupe  of  this  dea 
covering  the  truth.  "  Independe 
of  the  language,  of  the  choice  va 
of  the  elisions,  of  the  alternation  • 
in  the  present  day,  but  unknown 
in  short,  of  ev^rv  w«r«»  •»•->  *—- 
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youth,  he  played  a  practical  joke  on  Cuvier  by  manufacturing  for  him  an 
original  letter  of  Robespierre,  which  delighted  that  hunter  of  autographs  as 
well  as  of  truth.  The  deception  was  not  found  out  until  a  rival  collector  held 
the  autograph  to  the  light  and  saw  that  the  water-mark  on  the  paper  bore  a 
date  later  than  that  of  Robespierre's  death.  M^rimee's  first  published  book 
was  a  collection  of  short  dramas,  pretended  translations  from  a  gifted  Spanish 
lady,  Clara  Guzia,  for  whom  he  invented  a  biography.  **  Clara  Guzla"  was 
taken  for  a  reality ;  her  genius  was  gravely  discussed  by  critics,  and  a  Span- 
iard, ashamed  to  confess  ignorance  of  so  gifted  a  countrywoman,  declared 
that,  although  the  French  translation  was  good,  it  was  inferior  to  the  original. 
M^rim^  afterwards  manufactured  an  Hungarian  bard,  songs  and  all.  The 
deception  made  dupes  of  the  German  as  well  as  the  French  critics,  and  set 
them  wondering  why  so  brilliant  a  writer  had  never  been  heard  of  beyond 
Hunsptr^. 

J.  Wbitcomb  Riley,  when  comparatively  unknown  to  fame,  set  afloat  the 
following  item  in  the  Kokomo  (Indiana)  Dispatch : 

In  the  house  of  a  gentleman  in  this  city  we  saw  a  poem  written  on  the  fly-leaf  of  an  old 
book.  Noticing  the  initials  "  £.  A.  P."  at  the  bottom,  it  struck  us  that  possibly  we  had  run 
across  a  bonanza. 

The  owner  of  the  book  said  that  he  did  not  know  who  was  the  author  of  the  poem.     Hb 

Sandfather,  who  gave  him  the  book,  kept  an  inn  in  Chesterfield,  near  Richmond,  Virginia, 
nc  night  a  young  man  who  showed  plainly  the  marks  of  dissipation  rapped  at  the  door, 
asked  if  he  could  stay  all  night,  and  was  shown  to  a  room. 

That  was  the  last  uiey  saw  of  him.  When  they  went  next  morning  to  call  him  to  break- 
fast  he  had  gone,  but  had  left  the  book,  on  the  fly-leaf  of  which  he  had  written  these  verses  : 

Leonanie. 

Leonanie — angels  named  her. 

And  they  took  the  light 
Of  the  laughing  stars,  and  framed  her 
In  a  suit  of  white  ; 
And  they  made  her  hair  of  gloomy 
Midnight,  and  her  eyes  of  glowing 
Moonshine,  and  they  brought  her  to  me 
In  the  silent  night. 

In  a  solemn  night  of  summer. 

When  my  heart  of  gloom 
Blossomed  up  to  greet  the  comer 
Like  a  rose  in  bloom ; 
All  forebodings  that  distressed  me 
I  forgot  as  joy  caressed  me, — 
Lying  joy  that  caught  and  pressed  me 
In  the  arms  of  doom. 

Only  spake  the  little  lisper 

In  the  angels'  tongue. 
Yet  I,  listening,  heard  her  whisper, 
"  Songs  are  only  sung 

Here  below  that  they  may  grieve  you, — 
Tales  are  told  you  to  deceive  you, — 
So  must  Leonanie  leave  you 
While  her  love  is  young." 

Then  God  smiled,  and  it  was  morning 

Matchless  and  supreme. 
Heaven's  p;lory  seemed  adorning 
Earth  with  iu  esteem  ; 
Every  heart  but  mine  seemed  gifted 
With  the  voice  of  prayer,  and  lifted. 
Where  my  Leonanie  drifted 
From  me  Uke  a  dream. 

E  A.  P. 

The  verses  went  the  rounds  of  the  press,  critics  gravely  discussed  their 
genuineness,  many  lovers  of  Poe  were  duped.     Finally  the  secret  of  the  hoax 
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was  discovered.  When  one  sees  how  easily  the  most  judicious  maj  be 
deceived,  one  wonders  which  one  of  our  great  literary  masterpieces  may  be 
merely  an  accepted  fraud. 

We  know  that  Robert  Stephen  Hawker  deceived  even  Macaulay  (an  excel- 
lent judge  of  ballad  poetry)  by  his  **  Song  of  the  Western   Men,"  with  its 

refram  of 

And  must  Trelawny  die,  and  must  Trelawny  die? 

Then  forty  thousand  Comishmen  will  know  the  reason  why. 

We  know  that  Surtees  deceived  even  Sir  Walter  Scott  (a  still  better  judge) 
with  his  ballads  of  "The  Slaying  of  Antony  Featherstonhau^h"  and  "fibr- 
tram's  Dirge,'*  which  purported  to  be  collected  from  oral  tradition  and  were 
furnished  with  learned  notes.  Nay,  Andrew  Lang  hints  an  uncomfortable 
suspicion  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  himself  the  author  of  the  ballad  of 
*'  Kinmont  Willie,"  which  to  this  day  is  accepted  as  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
old  English  ballads.  Supposing  this  be  true,  how  many  other  Kinmont  Wil- 
lies are  there  in  our  literature  ? 

In  the  London  Times  of  June  i6  and  28,  1886,  Sir  George  Grove  for  the  first 
time  told  how  musical  literature  was  **  enriched"  by  an  apocryphal  work  of 
Beethoven,  "  The  Dream  of  St.  Jerome."  In  the  course  of  "  Philip"  Thack- 
eray makes  his  Miss  Charlotte  play  Beethoven's  **  Dream  of  St.  Jerome,"  which 
he  likens  to  "a  poem  of  Tennyson's  in  music"  A  reader  of  the  novel  as  it 
ran  through  Comhill  very  naturally  wished  to  possess  this  work,  which  was 
unknown  to  him,  and,  applying  to  a  great  musical  shop,  he  was  told  by  the 
proprietor  that  it  was  out  of  print,  but  would  soon  be  ready.  Now,  the  pro- 
prietor himself  had  never  heard  of  the  piece.  But,  being  a  gentleman  of 
mfinite  resources  and  an  iron  will,  he  ordained  that  if  it  did  not  exist  it  should 
exist.  He  commanded  one  of  his  **  myrmidons,"  as  Sir  George  puts  it,  **  to 
look  sharp  and  cook  up  something  ;  you  know  your  Beethoven."  The  myr- 
midon, not  loath  to  show  agility  in  cause  so  fair,  dived  among  the  lesser  known 
works  of  the  Beethoven  whom  he  knew,  and  came  up  with  the  third  of  that 
master's  sacred  songs.  Then,  like  a  subtle  archima^e  or  an  adept  in  the 
modern  arts  of  cookery  and  fakery,  he  toiled  with  his  material,  adding  an 
allegretto  in  six-eight,  two  themes  of  trivial  import  whipped  extremely  thin 
into  an  airy  froth, — "some  real  vulgar  melody,"  says  Sir  George, — and  thus 
was  woven  "The  Dream  of  St  Jerome." 

But  was  Thackeray,  too,  a  deceiver  ?  If  not,  what  was  that  music  which 
had  so  charmed  and  soothed  him  }  What  was  the  true,  the  antenatal  "  Dream 
of  St  Jerome"  ?  Curiously  enough,  it  is  to  be  found  in  another  set  of  "  Sacred 
Songs,"  the  work  of  Thomas  Moore,  among  which  is  one  entitled  "Who 
is  the  Maid?  St  Terome's  Love.  Air — Beethoven."  "Ay,  St  Jerome's 
Love ;  but  what  of  his  Dream  ?"  is  the  obvious  question  of  the  inc^uirer  ;  for, 
though  love  is  a  dream,  a  dream  is  not  necessarily  of  love.  Of  this  difficulty 
there  is  no  better  solution  than  that  of  Sir  George  Grove,  who  very  plausibly 
conceives  that  Thackeray's  recollection  failed  him,  and  thus  for  "  love'*  he 
wrote  "dream."  Moore's  song  is  a  version  of  the  opening  theme  of  Beetho- 
ven's Sonata  in  A  flat  (Op.  26),  set  to  some  inspired  verses  of  his  own, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Thackeray  must  have  frequently  heard  it  sung, 
probably  by  Moore  himself.  It  is  somewhat  singular  that  the  "  myrmidon" 
who  manufactured  the  "Dream"  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the  song. 
His  presumed  ignorance  of  this  illustrious  example  only  increases  the  cour- 
age of  his  action,  and  renders  more  remarkable  his  long  immunity  from  de- 
tection. The  deception,  it  must  be  owned,  was  aided  by  the  most  adroit 
appeal  to  the  sympathetic  public  The  title  itself  is  a  lure  of  appalling  in- 
genuity. Nothing  could  be  more  circumstantial  than  the  superficial  evidence. 
The  large  inventiveness  of  the  legend  **  for  the  Piano-forte,  by  L*  v.  Beethoven," 
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b  supported  by  the  quotation  from  "  Philip**  and  by  another  quotation  that 
soberly  sets  forth  the  date  and  locality  of  "  St  Jerome's  Dream." 

One  of  the  most  amazing  impostors  who  ever  lived  was  George  Psalmana- 
zar.  He  made  his  first  appearance  in  London  in  1703.  His  antecedents 
were  then  entirely  unknown :  even  to  this  day  we  only  know  what  he  chose 
to  reveal.  His  real  name  is  still  a  mystery.  A  youth  of  nineteen,  he  had 
come  to  England  at  the  invitation  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  to  whom  he  had 
been  recommended  by  a  clergyman  named  Innes,  chaplain  of  a  Scotch  regi- 
ment then  in  garrison  at  Sluys,  Holland. 

These  were  his  preliminary  recommendations.  And  this  was  the  account 
he  gave  of  himself : 

His  name  was  George  Psalmanazar.  He  was  born  of  a  noble  family  in  the 
island  of  Formosa,  on  the  coast  of  China.  He  had  been  educated  by  a 
private  tutor  who  passed  for  a  Japanese,  and  gained  from  him  all  the  accom- 
plishments usual  to  the  Formosan  youth,  as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Latin.  When  the  tutor  suddenly  announced  his  determination  of  taking  a 
journey  to  the  Western  world,  whose  glories  he  had  frequently  unfolded  to 
the  eager  mind  of  the  young  pupil,  Psalmanazar  determined  to  accompany 
him.  The  tutor  agreed,  after  some  apparent  hesitation,  on  condition  that  the 
matter  should  be  kept  a  secret  from  the  youth's  father,  some  of  whose  money 
would  have  to  be  borrowed  for  the  occasion. 

The  fugitives  gained  the  coast  in  safety,  and  after  many  adventures  reached 
Avignon,  in  France.  Here  the  pretenaed  Japanese  tutor  threw  off  all  dis- 
guise and  appeared  in  his  true  colors.  He  was  in  truth  Father  de  Rode,  a 
missionary  member  of  the  Jesuit  College  at  Avignon,  who  had  encountered 
numerous  dangers  in  order  to  save  this  single  human  soul. 

But  the  soul  would  not  lie  saved,  because  it  was  conjoined  with  a  mind  that 
detected  the  sophistry  of  Jesuitical  Christianity,  and  when  the  baffled  doctors 
threatened  him  with  the  Inquisition,  Psalmanazar  managed  to  escape  from 
Avignon.  After  leading  a  vagrant  life,  he  joined  the  service  of  the  Elector  of 
Cologne,  and  in  this  capacity  was  encountered  at  Sluys  by  the  aforesaid  Chap- 
lain Innes.  Lutheran  and  Catholic  had  sought  in  vain  to  convert  his  heathen 
incredulity,  but  what  consubstantiation  and  transubstantiation  had  failed  to  do 
was  effected  by  the  sweet  reasonableness  of  Mr.  Innes's  Anglican  arguments. 
Psalmanazar  was  baptized  bv  the  chaplain,  who  straightway  communicated  the 
remarkable  story  to  the  Bisnop  of  London. 

The  bishop  invited  the  chaplain  and  his  interesting  convert  over  to  England. 
In  London  he  meets  a  royal  welcome.  The  Tories,  headed  by  the  clergy,  are 
delighted  to  greet  a  proselyte  from  paganism  who  recognized  in  Anglicanism 
"a  religion  that  was  not  embarrassed  by  any  of  those  absurdities  which  are 
maintained  by  the  various  sects  in  Christendom."  The  Whigs  are  pleased  to 
find  their  worst  suspicions  of  Jesuitry  so  strongly  confirmed.  The  fashion- 
able world  is  interested  in  this  good-looking  and  accomplished  young  man, 
who,  according  to  his  own  account,  had  once  been  a  cannibal.  Philosophers 
and  wits  are  anxious  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  far-off  island  of 
Formosa.  He  is  petted  and  fSted  in  the  highest  circles.  He  has  a  few 
detractors,  but  their  voices  are  drowned  in  the  general  hurrah.  The  book 
upon  which  he  is  engaged  will  establish  his  claims  beyond  possible  cavil. 

In  a  few  months  the  book  appears.  It  bears  the  following  title  :  "An  His- 
torical and  Geographical  Description  of  Formosa,  an  island  subject  to  the 
Emperor  of  Japan,  giving  an  account  of  the  religion,  customs,  manners,  etc. 
of  the  inhabitants ;  together  with  a  relation  of  what  happened  to  the  author 
in  his  travels,  particularly  his  conferences  with  the  Jesuits  and  others  in 
several  parts  of  Europe.  Also  the  history  and  reasons  of  his  conversion  to 
Christianity,  with  his  objections  against  it  in  defence  of  Paganism,  and  their 
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answers,  etc  To  which  is  prefixed  a  preface  in  vindication  of  himself  from 
the  reflections  of  a  Jesuit  lately  come  from  China,  with  an  account  of  what 
passed  between  them.  By  George  Psalmanazar,  a  native  of  the  said  island, 
now  in  London.     Illustrated  with  several  cuts." 

It  was  adorned  by  an  alphabet,  a  map  of  the  island,  plates  representing  the 
divinities  of  the  country,  costumes,  religious  ceremonies,  edifices,  and  vessels. 
It  was  speedily  translated  into  French  and  German. 

After  some  prefatory  remarks  upon  the  utter  unreliability  of  all  previous 
writers  on  Formosa,  the  author  devotes  a  hundred  and  fifty  pages  to  an  account 
of  his  own  adventures,  which  we  have  already  summarized,  and  then  gives  his 
famous  history  and  description  of  Formosa. 

And  first,  as  to  the  history.  That,  it  seems,  had  been  misunderstood  bv 
every  previous  writer.  A  capital  error  made  the  island  a  dependency  of 
China,  whereas  in  fact  it  had  been  governed  for  nearly  two  hundred  years 
by  native  dynasties  before  a  usurper,  named  Merryaandanoo,  a  Chinese  fugi- 
tive, got  possession  of  the  Japanese  throne  and  subsequently  of  that  of  For- 
mosa. Formosa,  therefore,  was  a  portion  of  Japan,  and  not  of  China.  To 
establish  the  thing  beyond  cavil,  Psalmanazar  quotes  the  very  words  of  a  letter 
which  Merryaandanoo  addressed  to  the  native  monarch  whom  he  afterwards 
deposed. 

The  story  of  how  Merryaandanoo  (the  name  has  comic-opera  suggestions 
which  are  much  assisted  by  its  apparent  relationship  to  Merry-Andrew) — the 
story  of  how  this  bold,  enterprising,  and  unscrupulous  monarch  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  island  of  Formosa,  needs  a  new  Homer  to  sing  it  Indeed,  it 
is  obviously  borrowed  from  the  story  of  the  capture  of  Troy. 

He  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Japan,  it  appears,  by  the  blackest  of  perfi- 
dies, and  soon  cast  a  longing  eye  upon  Formosa. 

So  he  feigned  sickness.  All  the  native  gods  of  Japan  were  appealed  to, 
but  in  vain.  Sacrifices  were  offered ;  the  divinities  seemed  to  turn  their 
nostrils  away  from  the  ascending  smoke.  Then  Merryaandanoo  declared 
that  he  would  appeal  from  the  home  gods  to  foreign  gods.  He  would  im- 
plore his  royal  cousin  of  Formosa  to  grant  permission  that  victims  should  be 
immolated  m  all  the  principal  temples  of  his  kingdom. 

A  letter  was  accordingly  framed  and  despatched.  His  Highness  of  For- 
mosa received  it  with  tears  of  joy.  The  priests  were  all  in  a  high  state  of 
exhilaration.  Here  was  a  chance  to  test  the  true  god  against  foreign  im- 
postors. An  answer  was  in  due  course  returned,  granting  to  Merryaandanoo 
the  permission  he  craved,  on  condition,  however,  that  if  the  Formosan  deity 
wrought  a  cure  the  worship  of  that  god  should  be  established  throughout 
the  Japanese  kingdom.     The  condition  was  at  once  accepted. 

Then  Merryaandanoo  caused  to  be  constructed  a  number  of  norimmonnos 
of  the  largest  size.  And  what  is  a  norimmonnos  ?  It  is  a  huge  sort  of  litter 
capable  of  containing  from  thirty  to  forty  people.  It  is  usually  divided  off 
into  compartments,  with  window-like  openings  to  admit  fresh  air.  The  litter 
is  carried  by  two  elephants. 

Now,  in  each  of  the  norimmonnos  the  wily  Merryaandanoo  caused  thirty 
soldiers  to  be  hidden  away.  To  better  deceive  the  Formosans,  oxen,  calves, 
or  sheep  were  also  placea  in  the  norimmonnos,  which  could  readily  be  seen 
through  the  windows  left  open  for  the  purpose.  To  the  ordinary  eye  it  would 
appear  that  the  litters  were  filled  only  with  the  victims  for  sacrifice. 

Then  the  norimmonnos,  three  hundred  in  all,  with  their  attendant  ele- 
phants, were  embarked  on  board  of  large  flat-boats  known  as  arkha-kasseos. 
These  are  huge  craft,  propelled  by  as  many  as  two  hundred  oars  on  each 
side. 

When  the  Formosans  saw  this  mighty  fleet  approaching  their  shores  they 
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were  much  tickled.  The  great  Emperor  of  Japan  had  done  them  proud,  thev 
thought,  in  sending  over  so  many  victims  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  native  goa 
Owing  to  the  veneration  which  sacrificial  animals  inspired  in  their  bosoms, 
they  aid  not  dare  to  inspect  the  norimmonnos  too  closely,  but  stood  by  in 
rapt  admiration  while  the  backs  of  the  elephants  were  laden  with  their  sacred 
burdens.  A  magnificent  retinue  of  Japanese  officers  accompanied  them  to 
the  capital  city  of  Xternetsa. 

Just  as  the  ceremonies  were  about  to  begin,  and  the  King  of  Formosa,  his 
courtiers  and  his  citizens,  were  looking  on  in  open-mouthed  admiration,  the 
siffnal  agreed  upon  was  given.  Out  poured  ten  thousand  Japanese  soldiers. 
The  Formosans  were  taken  by  surprise,  the  king  surrendered  on  the  spot, 
and  Merryaandanoo  neatly  and  expeditiously  possessed  himself  of  the  capital, 
and  later  of  the  entire  island,  without  shedding  a  drop  of  blood  ! 

Since  that  time  the  Kin^  of  Japan  has  always  held  a  strong  garrison  in  the 
island,  and  sends  over  a  kmg  to  govern  it.  This  king  is  known  as  the  Tano 
Agon,  or  Superintendent ;  the  real  heirs  to  the  throne  bear  the  title  of  Baga- 
landro,  or  Viceroy,  and  have  little  more  than  the  empty  title,  a  yearly 
stipend,  and  the  right  to  wear  robes  of  a  very  magnificent  description. 

The  religion  of  the  country  is  polytheism.  One  of  its  chief  rites  is  the 
yearly  sacrifice  of  eighteen  thousand  boys'  hearts.  Note  the  figures.  We 
shall  have  to  recur  to  them  again.  Every  month  they  sacrifice  one  thousand 
beasts,  and  every  week  as  many  fowls  as  they  are  able. 

The  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Formosans  are  curious. 

"  I.  The  Formosans,  in  adoring  God,  use  various  postures  of  body,  accord- 
ing to  the  several  parts  of  religious  worship  they  are  performing ;  for,  first, 
when  the  Jarhabadiond  is  publicly  read  in  their  temples,  every  one  of  them,  at 
least  if  he  be  capable  of  doing  it,  bends  a  little  the  right  knee,  and  lifts  up 
the  right  hand  towards  heaven. 

'*  2.  When  thanks  are  given  to  God,  then  all  of  them  fall  prostrate  on  the 
ground. 

**  3.  After  the  thanksgiving,  when  they  sing  songs  or  hymns,  they  are  to 
stand  up  with  their  hancu  joined  together. 

**4.  When  prayers  are  made  for  the  sanctification  of  the  sacrifices,  then 
every  one  bends  the  left  knee  and  stretches  out  his  arms  wide  open.  But 
when  the  victims  are  a-slaying,  every  one  may  sit  upon  the  ground  (for  they 
have  no  seats  or  pews  such  as  you  use  here  in  England),  only  the  richer  sort 
have  a  cushion  to  sit  on  ;  while  the  flesh  is  a-boiling  every  one  stands  with 
his  hands  joined  together,  looking  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  tabernacle. 
After  the  flesh  is  boiled,  every  one  of  the  people  takes  a  piece  of  the  flesh 
from  the  priest  and  eats  it,  and  what  remains  the  priests  keep  for  themselves." 

Religious  freedom,  however,  is  assured  to  all  save  Christians :  "  No  king 
can  prohibit  or  enjoin  any  religion  in  his  country ;  but  every  subject  shall 
enjoy  the  liberty  of^his  conscience  to  worship  God  after  his  own  way,  except 
there  shall  be  any  found  that  are  Christians." 

Transmigration  is  one  of  the  doctrines  taught  by  the  clergy.  The  soul  of  a 
woman,  it  appears,  cannot  obtain  eternal  rest  until  it  has  informed  the  body 
of  a  man  ;  though  **  some,  indeed,  think  that  if  it  animate  the  body  of  a 
male  beast,  it  is  sufficient  to  attain  as  great  happiness  as  it  is  capable  of." 

Another  article  of  the  Formosan  faith  seems  to  the  excellent  Mr.  Psal- 
manazar  the  converted  Formosan  a  deplorable  one.  And  th[s  is  the  worship 
which  even  the  sanest  and  most  pious  citizens  give  to  the  demon. 

They  hold,  indeed,  that  there  are  no  devils  save  aerial  spirits  who  people 
the  atmosphere  around  us.  These  they  imagine  to  be  the  souls  of  the  wicked, 
and  they  offer  sacrifices  to  them,  thinking  thus  to  propitiate  them.  They  ac- 
knowledge that  these  spirits  are  the  enemies  of  GocI  and  man,  but  they  are 
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The  king  does  not  possess  a  norimmonnos,  as  he  is  not  required  to  travel 
to  Japan  for  the  purpose  of  homage.  He  rides  his  horse  on  land,  and  varies 
this  out-door  existence  by  going  down  to  the  sea  in  a  balcon  or  balon^  a  sort 
of  barge  or  galley,  with  a  tower  in  the  middle.  Other  dignitaries  also  have 
their  balcons^  but  these  are  smaller  and  less  gorgeous. 

Some  of  the  more  outlandish  habits  and  customs  of  the  Formosans  must 
be  mentioned  here. 

Polygamy  is  practised  by  those  who  can  afford  it.  But  if  the  first  wife,  or 
an  only  wife,  bears  her  husband  no  children,  he  may  kill  her  and  install  an- 
other in  her  place.  The  oldest  son  of  the  first  wife  is  the  heir  to  one-half 
the  husband's  fortune,  and  in  case  the  first  wife  has  no  child,  that  portion  of 
the  estate  is  forfeited  to  the  crown.  Hence  the  king  keeps  a  watchful  and  a 
thrifty  eye  over  all  marriages. 

Terrible  penalties  prevent  the  practice  of  polygamy  by  those  who  cannot 
afford  it  '*  If  any  one  takes  more  wives  than  his  means  will  maintain,  he  is 
to  be  beheaded."  Each  wife  lives  in  a  separate  chamber,  but  all  of  them  take 
their  meals  together.  "  No  conversation  is  allowed  between  any  man  and 
another  man's  wife,  nor  between  a  bachelor  and  a  maid,  but  in  the  greatest 
feasts  and  diversions  every  one  keeps  among  those  of  his  own  family." 

Cannibalism  is  not  habitual,  but  the  inhabitants  eat  the  bodies  of  prisoners 
of  war  and  of  malefactors  legally  executed.     "  The  flesh  of  the  latter  is  our 

freatest  dainty,  and  is  four  times  dearer  than  other  rare  and  delicious  food." 
lusbands,  also,  who  have  reason  to  be  offended  with  their  wives  condemn 
them  to  the  family  larder.  In  aggravated  cases  the  husband  may  send  for 
the  lady's  relatives,  and  "sometimes  with  fiery  indignation  he  strikes  her  in 
the  breast  with  a  dagger,  and  sometimes,  to  show  his  resentment,  he  will 
take  her  heart  out  hastily  and  eat  it  before  her  relations." 

The  Formosans  are  also  accustomed  to  beat  live  serpents  with  rods  "  until 
they  be  very  anery,  and  when  they  are  in  this  furious  passion  all  the  venom 
that  was  in  the  body  ascends  to  the  head,  which  being  then  cut  off,  there  re- 
mains no  more  poison  in  the  body,  which  may  therefore  be  safely  eaten." 
Elsewhere  the  author  commends  this,  taken  in  the  early  morning  with  a  pipe 
of  tobacco  and  a  cup  of  tea,  as,  **  in  my  humble  opinion,  the  most  wholesome 
breakfast  a  man  can  make." 

The  laws,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  be  much  like  those  which  prevail  in  European 
countries,  save  that  the  punishments  are  more  vindictive  and  sanguinary.  A 
murderer  is  to  be  "  hanged  up  by  the  feet  with  his  head  downward  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  and  is  then  "shot  to  death  with  arrows."  "  If  he  be 
both  a  robber  and  a  murderer,  he  shall  be  crucified."  A  thief  is  punished 
with  hanging  or  with  continual  imprisonment,  or  with  whipping,  or  with  a 
fine.  An  adulterer  is  fined  or  whipped  for  the  first  offence,  and  beheaded  for 
the  second.  A  blasphemer  is  burnt  alive.  A  slanderer  has  his  tongue  bored 
through  with  a  hot  iron,  and  one  who  bears  false  witness  loses  that  member 
altogether.     A  traitor  is  **  tortured  with  all  imaginable  torments." 

A  son  or  daughter  who  strikes  his  or  her  parents,  relations,  or  superiors, 
shall  have  his  or  her  legs  and  arms  cut  off,  and,  a  stone  being  fastened  to  the 
maimed  and  helpless  trunk,  it  is  cast  into  the  sea  or  river. 

Evidently  any  child  who  wishes  its  days  to  be  long  and  pleasant  in  that  land 
must  honor  fatner  and  mother  and  uncle  and  aunt. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  Formosan  language  the  author  dwells  at  much  length 
upon  its  alphabet  and  grammatical  structure,  and  adds  specimens  of  the 
written  character,  which  are  to  be  read  from  right  to  left, — plausible  enough  to 
mystify  even  men  of  culture,  acc^uainted  only  with  the  classical  languages  of 
Europe,  and  ignorant  of  the  rudiments  of  comparative  philology. 

The  book  was  a  success.    The  first  edition  was  rapidly  sold,  and  a  second 
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was  called  for.  But  though  the  learned  world  was  staggered,  and  a  large  pro- 
portion convinced,  the  book  was  too  full  of  absurdities,  the  author  too  joung 
and  ignorant,  to  gain  universal  credence. 

Evidence  is  g^iven  in  the  second  edition  that  there  had  grown  up  a  formi- 
dable crop  of  objections  against  the  narrative.  He  treated  them,  however, 
with  a  debonair  air  that  shows  him  to  have  been  an  agile  master  of  logical 
fence.  For  example,  when  it  was  urged  that  the  annual  sacrifice  of  eighteen 
thousand  male  innnts  would  soon  depopulate  the  island,  he  explain^  that 
he  referred  to  the  number  legally  demanded  by  the  priesthood.  Bribery, 
prompted  by  parental  affection,  undoubtedly  diminished  that  number  very 
greatly.  Again,  when  asked  how  he  could  remember  the  very  words  of  Mer- 
ryaandanoo's  letter,  he  replied,  **  My  father  has  a  copy  of  the  letter  by  him." 

But  his  cavillers  were  not  to  be  silenced.  To  use  a  current  but  excellent 
phrase,  he  was  continually  "giving  himself  away"  by  contradictions  and  mis- 
statements made  in  the  heat  of  personal  altercation  with  his  dispuunts. 
Slowly  and  reluctantly  the  public  mind  was  brought  to  acquiesce  in  the  view 
that  he  was  an  impostor.  He  fell  from  favor,  and  almost  disappeared  from 
public  view.  His  biographer  states  that  he  consorted  with  the  very  lowest 
ranks  of  society  and  crawled  in  the  vilest  pursuits. 

But  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end  of  the  surprises  reserved  for  us  by  Psalma- 
nazar. 

In  1 716,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  he  experienced  a  genuine  and  lasting 
change  of  heart  The  squalid  adventurer  became  the  model  of  modest  virtue, 
the  audacious  forger  the  pattern  of  conscientious  scholarship. 

No  penitent  could  have  done  more  honor  to  religion.  He  disavowed  his 
early  impostures,  took  occasion  to  introduce  into  a  treatise  upon  geography  a 
rectification  on  the  subject  of  his  former  description  of  Formosa,  and  nnally 
wrote  a  detailed  confession  designed  for  publication  after  his  death. 

He  lived  to  be  seventy-nine  years  old,  busying  himself  for  half  a  century 
upon  a  **  Universal  History"  and  other  meritorious  but  now  forgotten  works. 
Dr.  Johnson  knew  him  in  those  days,  and  more  than  once  bore  testimony  to 
the  uprightness  and  sincerity  of  the  former  adventurer.  **  He  was,"  Johnson 
told  Boswell,  '*  one  of  the  men  for  whom  he  entertained  the  greatest  respect" 

In  1764,  a  year  after  his  death,  his  memoirs  were  published,  containing  a 
full  confession  of  what  the  writer  calls  *'  the  base  and  shameful  imposture  of 
passing  upon  the  world  for  a  native  of  Formosa  and  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
and  backing  it  with  a  fictitious  account  of  that  island,  and  of  my  own  travels, 
conversion,  etc,  all  or  mo6t  of  it  hatched  in  my  own  brain  without  regard  to 
truth  or  honesty." 

Still  he  does  not  reveal  his  real  name.  He  begs  to  be  excused  from  naming 
his  country  or  familv,  "  or  anything  that  might  cast  a  reflection  ui>on  either," 
but  assures  the  reaaer  "  that  out  of  Europe  I  was  not  bom,  nor  educated,  nor 
ever  travelled."  It  has  been  plausibly  conjectured,  however,  from  various 
admissions  made  here  and  there  in  the  memoirs,  that  he  was  a  native  of  the 
southern  part  of  France. 

His  parents,  he  tells  us,  were  extremely  poor.  His  father  came  of  an 
ancient  but  decayed  family,  but  through  stress  of  circumstances  had  been 
obliged  to  leave  his  mother  when  the  boy  was  only  five  years  old  and  live  a 
long  distance  away.  So  his  care  and  education  were  left  entirely  to  the 
mother.  She  was  a  zealous  Catholic,  cherishing  a  natural  hatred  for  Prot- 
estants and  Protestantism,  but  withal  an  excellent  and  well-meaning  woman. 
Poor  as  she  was,  she  stinted  herself  of  everything  but  the  necessaries  of  life 
in  order  to  give  the  boy  an  education. 

When  six  years  old  he  was  sent  to  a  free  school  taught  by  two  Franciscan 
monks.     Here  his  uncommon  talent  for  languages  was  early  recognixed.    He 
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wu  transferred  to  the  Latin  iaxta,  where,  although  his  dassmates  were  twice 
his  years,  he  oulslripped  them  all  in  a  comparaliveiy  brief  space  of  time, 
carrying  off  the  h^hest  priies,  and  being  "singled  out  as  the  flower  of  the 
ftock"  whenever  priests,  monks,  gentlemen,  or  olher  persons  passed  through 
the  city.  All  this  made  him  assuming  and  arrogant.  Nevertheless,  he  trat 
never  guilty  of  a  fault  at  school :  "so, let  me  do  what  I  would  out  of  it,  I  was 
never  punished  Ibr  it  as  the  olher  boys  were,  hut  had,  perhaps,  a  soft  repri- 
mand or  some  easy  task  assigned  me  by  way  of  penance." 

The  good  boy  of  the  school,  who  won  ail  the  priies  and  escaped  all  the 
reprimands,  was  naturally  no  favorite  with  his  school. fellow*.  But  he  held 
his  head  high,  and  (hey  dared  not  venl  their  displeasure  in  any  other  way  than 

At  nine  years  of  age  he  was  removed  to  a  Jesuit  college.  Here  at  first  he 
found  it  hard  work  to  keep  up  with  his  class,  and  he  who  had  been  used  to  be 
foremost  found  it  a  shame  now  to  be  middlemost  So  he  worked  hard,  and 
acquitted  himself  with  much  credit  Subsequently  he  studied  theology.  Then 
he  iefl  school  and  tried  teaching.  But  in  this  he  was  not  a  success.  He  was 
naturally  indolent  When  he  £und  that  his  pupil  was  not  only  indolent,  but 
stupid,  he  gave  up  trying  to  leach  him,  and  master  and  pupil  "spent  more  of 
our  lime  in  playing  on  the  violin  and  flute  than  ai  our  books." 

His  neil  situation  was  with  two  small  boys,  whose  mother  proved  some- 
what too  demonstrative  to  him.  But  he  remained  cold  to  all  her  advances, 
owing  not  so  much  to  virtue,  he  acknowledges,  as  to  "my  natural  sheepish 
bashlulness  and  ineaperienced  youth."     So  she  procured  his  dismissal. 

He  was  now  in  sore  straits.  He  took  ihe  road  lo  Avignon,  and  made  his 
first  esaav  as  an  impostor.  He  claimed  lo  be  a  sufferer  for  religion. — his  love 
for  the  Church  had  estranged  his  father  and  Cut  off  his  financial  supplies.  He 
was  praised  and  pilied.  nut  he  wanted  hard  cash,  and  that  was  not  forth- 
coming. So  be  tried  another  plan.  He  procured  a  certificate  lo  the  effect 
thai  "  he  was  a  young  student  of  theology  of  Irish  extract,"  then  going  on  a 
pilgrimage  lo  Rome. 

Bui  how  to  obtain  a  pilgrim's  garb? 

He  remembered  that  a  returned  pilgrim  had  left  his  cloak  and  staff  in  a 
neighboring  church  as  a  token  of  gratitude  for  his  happy  return.  The  church 
was  never  empty.  But  fearless  audacity  is  always  successful.  Psalmanazar 
simply  walked  boldly  in  at  noon-lime  and  carried  off  both  cloak  and  staff 
He  had  an  answer  ready  prepared  in  case  he  was  stopped  and  quesiioned. 
He  would  have  said  that  he  imagined  the  things  were  placed  there  fur  Ihe 
accommodation  of  penniless  pilgrims. 

"  How  lar  such  a  poor  excuse  would  have  gone  I  knew  not,  neither  did  { 
trouble  my  head  about  it ;  however,  1  escaped  without  such  an  inquiry,  and 
carried  it  off  unmolested,  and  made  what  haste  1  could  lo  some  private 
corner,  where  I  threw  my  cloak  over  my  shoulders,  and  walked  with  a  sancti- 
fied grace  with  the  staff  in  my  hand,  till  I  was  out  of  the  city." 

So  accoutred,  and  with  the  proper  ceriificate  in  his  hand,  he  begged  his 
way  in  fluent  Latin,  "  accosting  only  clergymen  or  persons  of  figure,  o^  whom 
I  could  be  understood  and  was  most  likely  to  be  relieved." 

He  was  very  successful, — so  successful,  indeed,  that  but  for  his  vanity  and 
his  extravagance  he  might  easily  have  saved  a  good  deal  of  money.  But  as 
soon  aa  he  had  sufficient  for  the  day  he  would  quit  begging  and  retire  to  some 
inn,  where  he  spent  money  as  freely  as  he  got  it,  "  not  without  some  such 
awkward  tokens  of  generosity  as  better  suited  with  my  vanity  Ihan  my  present 


Should  he  go  home,  or  pursue  his  iouTney  to  the  Eternal  City  ?    He  d 
crated  the  quettion  for  a  while.     Filial  piety  finally  carried  the  day. 
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mother  wai  overjuyed  to  see  him,  Ihougli  pained  at  his  poverty-struck  appear- 
ance. A  lew  days  after  his  return  she  proposed  that  he  should  proceed,  still  in 
Eiigriin  guise  to  visit  his  father.  He  accepted  the  suggestion  and  staited  on 
Is  travels.  Though  his  pilgrim  garb  should  have  protected  him  from  roUiers, 
he  did  not  feel  eniirely  safe.      And  no  wonder. 

"  I  met  frequently  with  some  objects  that  made  me  shrink,  though  it  was  i 
considerable  high-road.  Now  and  then  at  some  lonely  place  lay  the  carca» 
uf  a  man  rotting  and  slinking  on  the  ground  by  the  way-side,  with  a  rope 
about  his  neck,  which  was  fastened  to  a  post  about  two  or  three  yards'  dis- 
tance, and  these  were  the  bodies  of  highwaymen,  or  rather  of  soldiers,  sailors, 
mariners,  or  even  galley-slaves,  disbanded  after  the  peace  of  Ryswick,  wh(\ 
having  neither  home  nor  occupation,  used  to  infest  the  roads  in  troops,  plunder 
(owns  and  villages,  and  when  taken  were  hanged  at  the  country  towns  bj 
dozens,  or  even  scores  someltmes,  after  which  their  bodies  were  then  eiposed 
along  the  highway  in  Itrrorcm.  At  other  places  one  met  with  crosses,  either 
of  wood  or  stone,  the  highest  not  above  two  or  three  feet,  with  inscriptions  to 
this  purport ;  '  Pray  for  the  soul  of  A.  B.,  or  of  a  stranger,  who  was  found 

Sights  enough  to  discourage  e 

Nevertheless  he  pressed  ahei 

father  dwelt.     That  gentleman  professed  joy  at  seeing  him.  but „ 

offer  any  assistance.  Indeed,  the  son  was  surpriHed  to  find  that  his  father 
dwell  even  more  meanly  than  he  had  been  led  to  anticipate.  But  though  he 
had  no  money,  the  old  gentleman  had  lots  of  advice  to  give.  He  saggested 
that  the  young  man  should  continue  visiting  the  various  parts  of  Europe  at 
free  cost     The  advice  was  accepted. 

Psatmanaiar  was  now  sixteen  years  of  age.  His  wits  had  been  sharpened 
by  necessity.  He  determined  to  find  some  more  "cunning,  safe, and  efiectiul 
way  of  travelling"  than  he  had  hitherto  pursued.  To  pass  as  an  Irishman 
and  a  sufferer  for  religion  not  only  eiposed  him  to  the  constant  risk  of  detec- 
tion, but  "came  short  of  the  merit  and  admiration  I  had  expected  from  iL" 

He  would  leave  off  the  Irish  and  become  a  Japanese.     His  notions  of  the 
East  were  vague,  but  they  were  not  much  vaguer  than   thoac  of  even  the 
learned  and  the  travelled.     The  average  European  knew  less  than  he  did.    "  I 
rash  enough  to  think  that  what  I  wanted  of  a  Tight  knowledge  of  them  I 


might  make  up  by  the  strength  of  a  pregnant  invention."  So  he  proceeded 
to  excogitate  both  an  alphabet  and  names  of  letters,  together  with  many  other 
particulars  equally  difficult,  such  as  a  considerable  piece  of  a  new  language 
and  grammar,  a  new  division  of  the  year  into  twenty  months,  a  new  religion, 
etc  Then  he  forged  a  certificate  to  bear  out  his  assumed  character,  and  ap- 
pended to  it  the  seal  beloncing  to  his  Avignon  certificate. 

On  the  whole,  he  found  that  he  was  generally  credited  not  only  in  Germany, 
but  in  Brabant  and  in  Flanders.  His  wonderful  story,  his  fluency  in  Latin, 
his  smattering  of  various  sciences,  procured  him  more  money  and  attention 
than  an  ordinary  pilgrim  might  have  expected.  After  many  adventures,  he 
finally  joined  a  Dutch  regiment  as  a  recruiL  He  still  pretended  to  be  a  Jap- 
anese, but  no  lunger  a  convert  to  Christianity.  He  found  himself  an  object 
of  greater  interest  than  ever.  Catholic  priests  and  Protestant  clergymen 
sought  to  convert  him.  But  when  Papists  and  Protestants  are  so  intermingled, 
he  explains,  their  guides  are  better  stored  with  arguments  against  each  other 
than  against  the  common  enemies  of  the  Christian  faith.  Hence  in  his 
assumed  character  as  a  heathen  he  won  an  easy  controversial  victory  over 
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Brigadier  Lander  was  the  colonel  of  the  regiment,  as  well  as  governor  of  the 
place.  A  good,  honest  Scotchman,  he  was  anxious  to  convert  the  interesting 
Japanese  recruit  to  Christianity. 

For  this  purpose  he  introduced  him  to  Chaplain  Innes.  At  first  Innes, 
too,  was  duped.  But  he  speedily  discovered  the  fraud.  Did  he  denounce  it } 
Not  at  all.  He  was  too  canny  for  that.  He  broadly  hinted  that  it  would  be 
well  for  both  of  them  if  Psalmanazar  would  consent  to  be  baptized,  and  then 
accompany  him  to  London. 

Psalmanazar  profited  by  the  hint.  Brigadier  Lander  stood  sponsor,  Chap- 
lain Innes  performed  the  ceremony.  Then  the  latter  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  London  about  his  interesting  convert. 

What  followed  we  have  already  detailed. 


N. 

H,  the  fourteenth  tetter  and  eleventh  consonant  of  the  English  alphabet, 
derived  through  the  Latin  and  Greek  from  the  Phoenician.  In  the  English 
prayer-book  N  is  used  in  the  same  way  as  the  algebraic  x  in  mathematics,  to 
indicate  the  unknown  name  of  some  person  in  question.  For  example,  in 
the  baptismal  service  the  priest  is  directed  to  say,  "  N.,  I  baptize  thee,"  etc. 
In  the  catechism  the  "  Question.  What  is  your  name  .^"  is  followed  by  the 
"  Answer.  N.  or  M."  Again,  in  the  marriage  service  and  in  the  formula  for 
publishing  the  banns  the  initials  used  are  "  M.  and  N."  Much  ingenious 
conjecture  has  been  spent  on  the  question  as  to  the  ulterior  meaning  of  these 
initials.  It  has  been  suggested  that  M.  stands  for  Mary  and  N.  for  Nicholas. 
But  the  people  who  make  this  suggestion  forget  that  from  the  position  of  the 
initials  M.  is  the  man  and  N.  the  woman.  Therefore  there  is  more  plausi- 
bility in  the  guess  that  M.  stands  for  marittu  ("husband")  and  N.  for  nupta 
(**  bride*').  But  even  this  theory  is  disposed  of  by  the  fact  that  in  the  more  an- 
cient prayer-books  the  letter  M  makes  no  appearance,  the  form  in  all  cases 
where  there  is  more  than  one  party  being  "  N.  and  N."  It  is  therefore  more 
than  probable  that  N  was  originally  adopted  as  a  convenient  letter,  and  the 
initial  of  nometiy  or  name,  and  that  in  due  course  M  was  added,  not  only  from 
its  cognate  quality,  but  as  the  next  preceding  letter, — the  next  succeeding  one, 
O,  being,  for  obvious  reasons,  objectionable.  Or  M  may  stand  for  double 
N  =  names. 

H ach  Canossa  gehen  w^ir  nicht  (Ger.,  "  We  are  not  going  to  Canossa"), 
the  answer  made  by  Bismarck  to  the  clerical  party  in  1872.  Canossa,  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  the  place  whither  Emperor  Henry  IV.  of  Germany  was 
summoned  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  for  su- 
premacy, in  which  Henry  was  obliged  to  confess  himself  vanquished.  It  was 
at  the  dead  of  winter  when  the  humbled  monarch  reached  the  castle  of 
Canossa,  among  the  mountains  of  Modena  in  Italy,  but  he  was  only  ad- 
mitted to  the  space  between  the  first  and  second  walls,  standing  there  Dare- 
footed  and  fasting  until  sunset.  Not  till  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day, 
January  25,  1077,  was  he  ushered  into  the  Pope*s  presence.  Here  he  swore 
to  be  faithful  in  future  to  the  command  of  the  Church.  The  struggle  in  1872 
between  Pope  and  Kaiser  terminated  for  the  moment  in  the  passage  of  the 
Falk  laws,  which  disqualified  the  Pope's  appointees  from  performing  their 
clerical  functions  if  they  were  disapproved  by  the  state  or  refused  to  take 
the  required  oaths  before  the  civil  authority.  Bismarck's  phrase  was  used  in 
the  German  Reichstag,  May  14,  1872. 
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HaiL    To  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  a  popular  phrase  common  to  many 

languages,  meaning  to  furnish  a  clinching  argument,  to  strike  home,  the 

metaphor  being  obviously  borrowed  from  the  fact  that  to  drive  a  nail  home  it 

must  be  hit  full  and  square  on  the  head. 

This  h'uteth  the  naile  on  the  hed. 

Hbtwood  :  Proverbs t  ch.  zt. 

You  have  there  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

Rabklais,  Book  iii.,  ch.  xxxi. 

Hail,  'Dovra  on  the,  a  slang  phrase  for  a  cash  payment.  The  nail  Is 
sometimes  supposed  to  be  a  6gure  of  speech  for  the  nail-studded  counter 
whereon  the  money  might  be  paid.  But  it  is  more  likely  a  reminiscence  of 
the  classical  phrase  *'  in  unguem"  or  **  ad  unguem,"  signifying  *'  to  a  nicety," 
'to  the  finger-tips.*'  In  a  parliamentary  deed  of  King  Robert  the  Bruce 
dated  Julv  15, 1326  (Scots  Acts,  i.  476),  occurs  the  phrase,  "  Pro  quibus  prisis 
et  cariagiis  plena  iiat  solutio  super  unguem"  (*'  For  which  prises  and  carriages 
full  payment  shall  be  made  on  the  nair').  An  early  use  of  the  English  phrase 
is  quoted  in  Nares*s  Glossary : 

When  they  were  married,  her  dad  did  not  (ail 
For  to  pay  down  four  hundred  pounds  on  the  nail. 

The  KeaMng  Garland  (no  date). 

The  French  have  a  corresponding  phrase,  "  payer  rubis  sur  Tongle.'*  Thb 
grew  out  of  the  custom  called  **faire  rubis  sur  Tongle'* — f>.,  to  drain  a 
tumbler  so  completely  that  there  remains  in  it  only  one  drop  of  wine,  which, 
being  put  on  the  nail,  looks  like  a  ruby. 

Je  sirote  mon  vin.  quel  qu'il  aoit,  vieux,  nouveau ; 
Je  fais  rubis  sur  I  ongle  et  n'y  mets  jamais  d'eau. 

Rbgnaro  :  Foiies  Amamreuset,  tii.  4. 

Hence  the  phrase  came  to  mean  to  pay  punctually : 

La  sottise  en  est  fiute ; 
II  &ut  la  boire ;  aussi  la  buvons-nous 
Rttbw  sur  I'ongle. 

PiRON :  Comies. 

O'Keefe,  in  his  "  Recollections,**  tells  of  a  pillar  in  the  centre  of  the  Limerick 
Exchange  with  a  circular  disk  or  plate  of  copper,  about  three  feet  in  diameter, 
laid  across  the  top,  and  called  **  the  Nail.**  On  this  metal  disk  the  earnest 
of  all  stock-exchange  bargains  had  to  be  paid.  A  similar  custom  prevailed  at 
Bristol,  where  before  the  Exchange  were  placed  four  pillars,  called  '*  nails," 
intended  for  the  like  purpose.  0*Keefe  believes  that  here  is  the  origin  i^ 
the  phrase  ;  but  in  fact  the  phrase  gave  the  name  to  the  pillars. 

Hail-money.     This  was  the  six  crowns  griven  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  by 
each  knight  who  came  to  take  part  in  a  tournament,  to  the  **  roy  des  harnoys 
(herald)  for  affixing  his  arms  to  the  pavilion. 

HailB,  Twopenny,  etc.  The  origin  of  the  expression  twopenny,  six- 
penny, tenpenny,  etc,  as  applied  to  nails  lies  in  an  English  corruption  of  the 
word  pounds.  Anciently  nails  were  made  a  specified  number  of  pounds  to 
the  thousand,  and  this  standard  is  still  recognized  in  England  and  other 
countries.  For  instance,  in  England  a  tenpenny  nail  is  understood  to  be  one 
of  a  kind  of  which  it  would  require  one  thousand  to  make  ten  |)ounds,  and  a 
sixpenny  nail  one  of  a  kind  of  which  an  equal  number  would  make  six  pounds. 
•*  Penny'*  is  really  a  survival  of  the  English  "  pun,**  a  corruption  of  "  pound." 
Formerly  the  pound-mark  {£)  followed  the  figures  designating  the  size  of 
the  nails,  thus,  2;f ,  6jf ,  io^7  ^md  so  on,  but  this  in  time  gave  way  to  the 
pence-mark  (^),  as  at  present 
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Namby-pamby,  affected,  artificial,  childish.  Pope  applied  the  word  to 
the  verses  addressed  to  Lord  Carteret's  children  by  Ambrose  Philips.  The 
first  word  is  a  baby  way  of  pronouncing  Amby,  or  Ambrose  ;  the  second  is  a 
jingling  corruption  ot  the  surname.  M acaulay  accordingly  says  correctly 
that  this  sort  of  verse  "  has  been  so  called  after  the  name  of  its  author." 

Name,  "What's  in  a?  This  famous  inquiry  is  put  into  Juliet's  mouth  in 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Act  ii.,  Sc  2  : 

What's  in  a  name  ?    That  which  we  call  a  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet ; 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  called, 
Retain  that  dear  perfection  which  he  owes 
Without  that  title. 

In  "  Love's  Labor's  Lost,"  Act  i.,  Sc.  i,  Shakespeare  had  already  made  use 
of  a  similar  sentiment : 

Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won. 

Save  base  authoritv,  from  others'  books. 
These  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights, 

That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star. 
Have  no  more  profit  of  their  shining  nights 

Than  those  that  walk  and  wot  not  what  they  are. 
Too  much  to  know  is  to  know  naught  but  fame  ; 
And  every  godfather  can  give  a  name. 

Tennyson,  in  "  Maud,"  Part  IL,  2,  has  a  parallel  thought : 

See  what  a  lovely  shell. 

a        «        «        •        «        « 

What  is  it?    A  learned  man 

Could  give  it  a  clumsy  name. 
Let  him  name  it  who  can. 

The  beauty  would  be  the  same. 

Emerson  in  his  poem  of  "Blight"  has  an  equally  scornful  reference  to 
those  sciolists  who 

Love  not  the  flower  they  pinck  and  know  it  not. 
And  all  their  botany  b  Latin  names. 

Hamaleas  City,  /./.,  the  most  ancient  Rome,  which  was  said  to  have  had 
another  and  older  name,  which  it  was  death  to  pronounce.  This  niysterious 
name  is  supposed  to  have  been  Vaientia^  of  which  the  Greek  word  'Pu^i?  is  a 
translation.  Of  *P&if<7,  the  Greek  form  of  Rome,  the  earliest  recorded  use  is 
made  by  Aristotle,  although  this  does  not  exclude  the  possibility,  on  the  con- 
trary would  seem  to  point  to* the  probability,  of  its  earlier  use,  and  that  it  was 
the  common  and  current  name  of  the  cit^  at  the  time.  The  city  was  known 
by  other  local  names,  but  **  all  are  inferior,  I  think,  to  the  one  sacred  and 
proverbial  name  which  belonged  to  Rome.  They  take  many  words  to  convey 
one  idea.  In  one  word,  the  secret  qualifying  name  of  the  ancient  city,  many 
ideas  found  expression, —  ValentiaP^  (Dr.  Doran.) 

Names  assumed  in  religion.  It  is  well  known  that  Popes  change  their 
name  on  assuming  the  tiara,  as  do  the  members  of  various  religious  orders 
when  they  take  the  vows.  An  ancient  tradition,  mentioned  as  an  on-dit  by 
Platina  and  accepted  as  a  fact  by  Machiavelli  {History  of  Florence^  Book  i.,  ch. 
i.),  asserts  that  Sergius  II.,  who  became  Pope  in  a.d.  844,  set  the  fashion 
which  has  been  followed  by  nearly  all  his  successors.  "  It  has  been  said  that 
Sergius's  name  was  originally  Osporci  [pie-face],  and  that  on  his  election  he 
changed  this  to  Sergius  because  of  the  disagreeable  nature  of  his  original 
appellation.  The  custom  has  come  down  to  our  days,  ^nd  the  Popes  almost 
all  have,  in  their  creation,  altered  their  family  name  for  some  name  of  their  own 
selection."  (Platina  :  In  VUa  Sergiu)  But  this  story  has  been  fully  refuted. 
Indeed,  it  carries  its  refutation  on  its  face,  for  the  Popes  had  been  always  called 
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br  Iheir  firsi  names,  so  that  the  assumgition  of  Ser^ius  as  a  pontifical  name 
did  not  affect  the  other  name  at  all.  In  any  event,  it  was  not  Sergius  11.  who 
was  called  BiKcadiporco  (which  Plalina  LaliniEes  as  Osporci),  but  Sergius  IV. 
The  latter  was  elecletl  Pope  in  1012.  It  is  quite  clear,  moreover,  that  the 
cusloni  oiiginated  before  this  date.  In  999,  for  example,  Gerberl,  at  Get- 
bertus,  took  the  name  of  Sylvester  II.  A  very  plausible  suggestion  has  been 
made  that  the  leader  in  the  innovation  was  the  first  Pope  whose  name 
happened  to  be  Peter.  Naturally  he  would  find  himself  in  an  embarrassing 
position.  To  have  called  himself  Peter  II.  might  seem  wanting  in  humility, 
while  Peter  I.  would  have  been  a  practical  denial  of  the  raaen  d'ttre  of  his 
own  position.  The  first-known  Peter  was  Pietro  di  Canevanno,  who  became 
John  XIV.  in  9&4.  But  there  must  have  been  other  Peters  before  him  in  that 
long  stretch  of  nine  centuries,  and  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  custom  set  by 


o  SL  Peter,  and  that  hence  it  ought  t 
imes,  the  only  ""  •■■•-■ 

.  J     ,.  "ho  retained  / 

Julius  II.  look  one  that  very  closely  resembled  his  own  name  of  Giuliano  (in 
Latin,  Julianus). 

NoniM,  Clllloaltie*  ol  There  is  a  great  deal  in  a  name,  in  spite  of 
Shakespeare's  query.  And,  in  fact,  Shakespeare  probably  knew  what  he  was 
about  when  he  put  the  query  in  the  mouth  of  a  girl  of  fourteen,  ignorant 
and  inexperienced.  For  surely  hi  was  aware  of  the  value  of  names.  In  the 
very  title  "  Ronieo  and  Juliet  is  there  not  refiecled  all  the  deltciouaness  of 
the  soft  Italian  skies?  Call  it  "John  and  Tabitha,"  for  instance,  and  the 
illusion  vanishes.  Or  take  Goethe^s  play  of  "  Faust :"  was  not  the  name  of 
Gretchen  a  happy  choice  for  the  heroine  1  Does  not  that  caressing  diminu- 
tive suggest  simplicity  and  purity  and  innocence?  Gretchen  is  simply  the 
Engl  ishM  aggie,  yet  how  vul«r  the  fall  when  you  translate  it !  On  the  olbei 
hand,  the  Marguerite  of  the  French  is  too  stalely  and  too  haughty.      Petha|« 


„     ,  ,  «  praised  for  loving  Laura. 

Anybody  might  love  so  mellifluous  a  union  of  vowels  and  consonants,  but  we 
cannot  understand  how  the  Lord  nf  Burleigh  fell  In  love  with  Sarah  Hoggins. 
By  whom  is  the  butterfly  best  loved. — by  the  Greek  who  calls  it  Psyche,  the 
Spaniard  who  calls  it  Mariposa,  the  Italian  who  calls  it  Farfalla,  or  the  Dutch 
who  damns  it  with  the  hideous  name  of  Witze  and  the  German  who  makes  it 
ridiculous  as  Schmelterling  ? 

Unconsciously  to  ourselves  we  form  a  mental  picture  of  people  that  are  un- 
known to  us  from  their  names.  We  expect  more  from  Gwendolen  than  from 
Hephzibah,  from  Hector  than  from  John.  The  names  that  have  become 
famous  are  those  which  have  a  sonorous  and  stately  ring,  George  Wash- 
ington, Alexander  Hamilton,  Lafayette,  Shakespeare,  Wol^ang  von  Goethe, 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  Alfred  Tennyson.  Ludovico  da  Vinci,  Michael  Angelo 
Buonarruiti,  RaSaelle  Sanzio.  One  can  understand  how  an  obscure  Corsican 
born  with  such  a  name  as  Napoleon  Bonaparte  might  have  conquered  the 
world.  Authors  and  actors  know  the  value  of  a  mouth-filling  name.  Her- 
bert Lythe  becomes  famous  as  Maurice  Barrymore,  Bridget  O'Toole  charms 
an  audience  as  Rosa  d'Erina,  John  H.  Brodribb  becomes  Heniy  Irving. 
Samuel  C.  Clemens  and  Charles  F.  Browi>e  attract  attention  under  the  ec- 
centric masks  of  Mark  Twain  and  Artemus  Ward.  John  Rowlands  would 
never  have  become  a  great  explorer  unless  he  had  first  changed  his  name  to 
Henry  M.  Stanley.  James  U.  Matthews  and  James  B.  TavTor  might  have 
remained  lost  among  the  mass  of  magazine  contributor*  but  lor  their  cunning 
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in  dropping  the  James  and  standing  forth  as  Brander  Matthews  and  Bayard 
Tsnjlor.     Would  Jacob  W.  Reid  have  succeeded  as  well  as  Whitelaw  Reid  ? 

The  Italians  are  adepts  in  this  sort  of  thing.  If  a  man's  name  be  not  up 
to  the  dignity  of  his  personality  they  find  some  sopranomt — some  nickname 
or  nom  dt  guerre — which  shall  more  accurately  lal>el  and  define  him.  Pietro 
Vanucci  sounds  harsh  and  common,  Antonio  Allegri  lacks  distinction,  so 
they  are  known  as  Perugino  and  Correggio,  from  their  birthplaces.  Dome- 
nico  Corradi  is  an  ugly  clash  of  consonants,  but  how  mellifluous  and  how 
characteristic  is  Ghirlandaio,  a  nickname  taken  from  his  father's  trade  as  a 
garland-maker.  Giorgione  suggests  color  and  harmony,  and  admirably  befits 
the  gorgeous  Venetian  painter  whose  baptismal  name  was  the  more  plebeian 
Giorgio  Barbarelli. 

An  ingenious  writer  in  the  Athetueum  has  even  suggested  that  between  the 
character  of  a  great  man  and  the  mere  names  of  the  places  associated  with 
him  there  is  often  a  harmony  as  happy  as  it  is  inscrutable.  Every  one  feels, 
for  instance,  that  there  would  be  something  lacking  to  Drummond  if  he  had 
not  lived  at  a  place  called  Hawthornden.  Shakespeare  could  not  fail  to  be 
born  at  a  town  so  beautifully  and  appropriately  named  as  Stratford-on-Avon. 
As  Scott  was  not  born  at  a  place  called  by  the  appropriate  name  of  Abbots- 
ford,  the  fates  very  properly  decreed  that  he  should  make  money  expressly 
to  purchase  Cartley  Hole  and  rechristen  it  aright.  And  there  was  no  rea.son 
in  the  world,  save  that  love  of  harmony  in  black  or  white  which  characterizes 
fate,  whv  Scott  should  be  buried  in  a  place  called  Dryburgh  Abbey.  It  is 
impossiofe  to  conceive  any  collocation  of  letters  so  expressive  of  that  peculiar 
kind  of  sweetness  and  light  which  Carlyle  was  born  to  shed  as  Ecclefechan 
and  Craigenputtock.  The  list  might  be  almost  indefinitely  extended.  Rydal 
Mount  has  about  it  some  of  the  serene  austerity  which  befits  a  habitation  for 
Wordsworth.     Gad's  Hill  (probably  through  its  Falstaffian  associations)  sug- 

Sests  a  riotous  humor  which  made  it  the  appropriate  residence  of  Dickens, 
fount  Vernon  has  all  the  calmness  and  dignity  that  we  are  accustomed  to 
attribute  to  Washington.  Trollope  has  a  rou^h  and  ready  suggestion  about 
it  which  ill  befits  the  character  of  the  novelist  (though  it  better  suits  the 
asperities  of  his  mother).  But  when  the  novelist  purchased  a  villa  near  Flor- 
ence the  Italians  seem  to  have  been  conscious  of  this  deficiency  and  called 
his  residence  the  Villino  Tr51-ld-p^,  which  admirably  suits  the  suave  and 
harmless  character  of  the  man. 

Unlike  the  Italian,  the  Anglo-Saxon  spoils  the  names  that  he  touches.  An 
amusing  article  might  be  written  to  show,  by  the  degeneration  of  their  names, 
that  the  English  and  the  Americans  are  themselves  degenerating.  Sevenoaks, 
for  example,  bodies  forth  to  the  mental  eye  a  splendid  doughty  figure,  but  his 
descendant  Snooks  cannot  help  being  something  of  a  snob  and  a  good  deal 
of  a  sneak.  Cholmondeley  must  have  been  a  good  and  great  man,  and  the 
modern  Chumley  is  a  sad  disgrace  to  the  family.  How  ignoble  does  March- 
banks  sound  beside  the  imposing  Marjoribanks  from  which  it  descends  !  And 
when  we  in  America  had  in  our  midst  so  noble  a  name  as  Enroughty,  we  had 
to  perform  a  tremendous  feat  of  cacophonic  acrobatism  by  converting  it  into 
Darby.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  might  almost  as  well  not  have  been  born  as  to 
be  saddled  with  a  ridiculous  or  an  unmeaning  name.  One  can  sympathize  with 
Mr.  Ludocovischi  Katz  von  Kottek,  who  petitioned  a  San  Francisco  court  to 
change  his  name  to  L.  Kats,  because  '*  the  meaning  of  the  words  Katz  von 
Kottek  is  *  cat  of  cats,'  and  the  name  of  L.  Katz  von  Kottek  is  the  occasion 
of  great  annoyance  to  Petitioner."  We  are  glad  that  the  Hartford  (Con- 
necticut) County  Superior  Court  granted  the  petition  of  Henry  Ratz  of 
Thomasville,  praying  that  his  name  be  changed  to  Henry  Raites.  The 
petitioner  showea  that  his  name  was  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  annoyance 


ivi     ubitih«Mi«iii     t^ub    ivfi     •&abii«iii«« 


]V  great  boon  if  it  saves  a  child  fi 

that  are  rife  in  England  and  Am 
that  of  a  Mr.  Death,  who  named 
or  that  of  Victoria  Woodhull's  6 
and  the  other  Uti  K.  And  it  i 
sentimentalities  of  ladies  like  B 
Wild,  and  was  astonished  at  th 
Mr.  Bull. 

The  curiosities  indeed  of  Eni 
easily  fill  a  volume.  In  the  Uni 
tained  of  the  father  of  a  family  w 
Finis,  Appendix,  Addendum,  anc 
of  all.  Three  sisters  still  live  v/Y 
baptized  by  the  names  of  Anti-I 
served  Bullock  was  the  name  of  : 
Preserved  Fish  was  once  a  well-tc 
at  Huntingdon  in  the  time  of  C 
His  surname  was  May,  and  in  all  | 
uary.  Sou*- Wester  was  conferrec 
because  of  his  birth  during  a  soi 
orological  curiosity  in  the  way  c 
Washington  was  christened  Gene; 
Marquis,  Duke,  Earl,  Lord,  and  Sg 
of  Yorkshire.  In  the  North  of  J 
clature  of  most  of  the  children, 
in  HarferU  Magatine^  "  christene( 
much  against  his  own  wishes.  At 
Rravely  informed  at  the  proper  mo 
Gilead.  *  Boy  or  ffirl,  eh  ?'  he  a 
parents  had  opened  the  Bible  ha 
and  selected  the  first  name  the  ey 
a  bewildered  curate  after  the  usua 
but  was  informed  it  was  a  scriptui 
do  to  be  sav^H  v*  «»—  »-^ » 
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one  bore  th«  mild  designation  of  Fear-God  Barebone,  while  the  others  had 
such  (brmidable  Christian  names  as  lesus-ChTisl-came-into-ihe'iTOTld-to-save 
Barcbone,  and  I r-Chrisl-had-nui-dicd'ror'thec'thou-hadsl -been -damned  Bare- 
bone.  For  the  needs  of  daily  life  such  names  usually  had  to  be  reduced 
to  the  first  or  the  last  syllable,  the  brother  of  Praise-God  being  thus,  for  in- 
stance, bmiliarly  known  as  "Doctor  Damned  Barcbone,"  Whether  these 
words  were  given  at  their  baptism  is  not  certain,  but  if  parochial  registers 
iDay  be  taken  as  evidence,  the  length  of  the  child's  name  was  by  no  means 
an  insuperable  hinderancc  to  the  bestowal  of  it  at  the  font.  The  register  of 
SL  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  fur  the  year  1611  tells  the  short  tale  of  "  Job-raked- 
out-of-the -ashes,"  a  child  born  on  the  last  day  of  August,  "in  the  lane  going 
to  Sir  John  Spencer's  back  gate,"  "and  there  laid  on  a  heap  of  sea-coal 

"       ■      '   '  '  '  ■  uried  on  the  day . .     „.        „-- -— 

c  Antony  Dalleiy  Gallery 

.    .  ^neoo  Marc   Antony    ""-       '"  "         '^ 

Williams,"  whose  name  appear. 
Swineford. 

"Grace  names"  were  of  course  very  common  among  the  Puritans, — Faith, 
Hope,  and  Charily,  Prudence,  Mercy,  Truth.  Constancy,  Temperance,  lionor, 
Obedience,  Rejoice,  Endure,  Repentance,  Kumilialion,  Pride,  and  Humihtv. 
A  man  named  Sykes  had  four  sons,  whom  he  named  Lovewell,  Dowell, 
Diewell,  and  Farewell. 

The  grotesque  Puritan  nomenclature  has  died  out  in  England  and  only 
survives  in  grace  names  in  some  portions  of  New  England,  but  there  are 
■till  common  instances  of  people  whose  names  are  ridiculous  from  their 
length.  Thus,  an  old  lady  in  Lansinglmrg,  New  York,  was  called  Frances 
Caroline  Constantia  Maria  Van  Rader  Van  Rase  Out  Zoron  Van  Bian  Van 
Helsdinger.  This  was  even  more  sonorous  than  the  name  of  a  colored  nurse- 
maid in  Brooklyn,  who  informed  her  employer  that  she  was  called  "  Miss 
Minnie  Lorelta  Progrel  Under -the -Snow  Sypher."  But  after  all.  when  one 
wants  names,  he  must  have  recourse  to  the  Almanach  de  Gotha,  and  es|>e- 
cially  to  the  chapters  devoted  to  the  Hapsburgs  of  Tuscany,  the  Bourbons  of 
Parma,  and  the  royal  family  of  Portugal.  For  a  good  mouth-filler  there  is 
nothing  so  complete  as  the  name  of  the  Portuguese  Prince  Alphonso  Henry 
Napoleon  Maria  Louis  Peter  of  Alc&ntara  Charles  Humbert  Amadeus  Ferdi- 
nand Anthony  Michael  Raphael  Gabriel  Goniaga  Xavier  Francis  of  Assist 
John  Augustus  Julius  Volfaudo  Ignatius  of  Bt^anza,  iiavoy,  Bourbon,  Saxe- 
Coburg.  and  Gotha. 

In  some  noble  European  families  it  is  not  uncommon  to  christen  several 
sons  by  the  same  name,  where  it  is  desired  to  perpetuate  it.  The  German 
lamily  of  Reuss  carries  this  practice  to  an  absurd  extent,  all  the  males  being 
named  Heniy,  the  distinguishing  numbers  attached  to  their  titles  beginning 
with  each  century.  Another  curious  name  is  that  of  a  prominent  Belgian 
boose,  the  Viscounts  Vilain  XIIII.  {,ttc),  one  of  whom  neat^  answered  the 
banter  of  the  Austrian  emperor,  "  Ah,  viscount,  all  your  family  are  num- 
bered like  cabs."  with  the  retort,  "  Yes,  sire,  like  cabs  and  kings."  All  the 
oldest  sons  of  the  Rochefoucauld  family  have  borne  the  name  of  Franfois 
since  one  of  their  ancestors  held  Francis  the  First  at  the  baptismal  font. 

A  crusade  has  recently  been  waged  against  the  diminutives,  and  especially 
those  ending  in  ie,  which  at  one  time  threatened  almost  to  supersede  the 

Siod  old  names  which  they  spoil.     If  iriHes  are  any  indication  of  character, 
IS.  Harrison  must  yield  in  dignity  to  Mrs.  Cleveland,     The  latter  promptly 
rebuked  all  efTorts  to  call  her  "  Frankie,"  and  will  go  down  to  history  as 
Frances  Fulsom  Cleveland.    Mrs.  Harrison  is  not  Caroline  ;  she  signs  herself 
Carrie  5.  Harrison,  both  in  business  and  in  friendly  letters.     To  be  sure,  one 
66 
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of  the  most  popular  mistresses  of  the  White  House  was  known  as  "Dollj 
Madison,*'  but  her  real  wit  and  grace  carried  off  her  want  of  dignity.  Robert 
and  William  who  allow  themselves  to  be  styled  Bobby  and  Billy  must  be  either 
wanting  in  self-respect  or  be  afflicted  with  a  weak  amiability  that  falls  below 
the  level  of  a  vice.  The  public  men  who  are  familiarly  known  as  Tom  this 
or  Steve  that  may  be  "good  fellows"  and  friends  of  the  boys,  but  they  are 
politicians  and  not  statesmen. 

In  spite  of  Hayward*s  declaration,  "  I  hold  he  loves  me  best  that  calls  me 
Tom,"  it  has  been  legally  ruled  that  it  is  disrespectful  and  insulting  to  call  a 
man  by  his  Christian  name  unless  the  parties  have  been  intimately  connected. 
A  Massachusetts  hotel-keeper  discharged  his  clerk  because  that  magnificent 
creature  was  too  fond  of  such  familiarity.  The  clerk  sued  for  his  salary  for  a 
year  and  damages,  but  was  non-suited,  the  Supreme  Court  delivering  the  fol- 
lowing judgment :  **  To  address  a  person  by  his  Christian  name,  unless  the 
parties  have  been  intimately  connected,  socially  and  otherwise,  is  uncalled-for 
familiarity,  and,  therefore,  insulting  to  the  person  so  addressed.  To  address 
a  party  by  his  surname  only  shows  a  want  of  respect,  and  would  imply  that 
the  party  so  addressed  was  beneath  the  party  addressing  ;  therefore  it  is  dis- 
courteous, and  would  be  considered  insulting.  To  speak  of  employers  by 
their  surnames  only  shows  a  great  want  of  respect  on  the  part  of  the  employee 
towards  the  employer.  While  it  may  be  customary  for  a  person  to  address  his 
junior  clerks  or  under-servants  by  their  Christian  or  surnames,  to  address 
others  so  shows  a  want  of  respect,  and  the  party  so  addressed  would  naturally 
evade  contact  in  the  future  with  any  one  who  had  previously  so  addressed 
him." 

It  has  sometimes  been  foolishly  held  that  only  snobs  and  dudes  would  part 
their  names  in  the  middle,  but  in  fact  anything  that  increases  the  individuality 
of  names  is  to  be  welcomed,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunates  who 
are  burdened  with  such  undistinctive  names  as  Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  or 
Robinson.  There  are  thousands  of  John  H.  Smiths  or  John  M.  Smiths, 
there  may  be  only  a  few  J.  Mayward  Smiths  or  J.  MacNamara  Smiths.  Nor 
is  there  any  reason  why  Mr.  Smith  should  not  alter  the  spelling  of  his  name 
to  Mr.  Smyth  or  Smythe,  or  Mr.  Brown  should  not  likewise  add  a  final  *'e.*' 
A  fine  example  of  how  a  commonplace  patronymic  mx^  pain  a  lordly  and 
aristocratic  sound  is  the  name  of  the  popular  magazinist  Junius  Henri 
Browne.  The  middle  name,  "  Henri,"  whether  given  in  baptism  or  changed 
subsequently  to  please  the  nice  ear  of  its  possessor,  is  a  stroke  of  genius. 
During  the  progress  of  the  famous  Codman  Will  case,  the  name  of  J.  Amory 
Codman  eave  rise  to  an  amusing  error  of  a  type-writer.  A  copy  of  the 
telegram  mund  among  the  papers  bore  the  address  "J.  A.  Mory,  cabman, 
Parker  House."  A  long  and  puzzling  search  followed.  Not  a  trace  of  Mory 
could  be  found,  no  such  cabman  was  known  to  be  in  employ  there,  and  not 
until  after  two  weeks'  hunt  did  the  solution  dawn  upon  the  counsel. 

According  to  Mr.  H.  A.  Hamilton,  in  his  "Quarter  Sessions  from  Queen 
Elizabeth,"  the  practice  of  giving  children  two  Christian  names  was  unknown 
in  England  before  the  period  of  the  Stuarts,  was  rarely  adopted  down  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution,  and  never  became  common  until  after  the  Hanoverian 
family  was  seated  on  the  throne.  "  In  looking  through  so  many  volumes  of 
county  records,"  he  says,  "  I  have,  of  course,  seen  many  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  proper  names,  belonging  to  men  of  all  ranks  and  degrees, — to 
noblemen,  justices,  jurymen,  witnesses,  sureties,  innkeepers,  hawkers,  paupers, 
vagrants,  criminals,  and  others, — and  in  no  single  instance,  down  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Anne,  have  I  noticed  any  person  bearing  more  than  one 
Christian  name.  The  first  instance  occurs  m  171 7,  when  Sir  Coplestone  War- 
wick Bampfield  appears  among  the  justices  who  attended  the  midsummei 
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sessions  at  Exeter.  The  first  instances  which  I  have  met  with  in  any  other 
place  are  those  of  Henry  Frederick,  Earl  of  Arundel,  born  in  1608,  and  Sir 
Henry  Frederick  Thynne,  who  was  created  a  baronet  in  1641.  Both  these 
must  have  been  named  after  the  eldest  son  of  James  I.,  who  was,  of  course, 
born  in  Scotland.  No  other  child  of  James  bore  two  Christian  names,  nor 
did  any  child  of  Charles  I.,  except  Henrietta  Maria,  named  after  her  mother, 
who  was  a  Frenchwoman.  No  king  of  England  bore  two  Christian  names 
before  William  HI.,  who  was  a  Dutchman." 

Surnames,  in  modern  times  as  distinguished  from  classical,  cannot  be  traced 
forther  back  than  the  tenth  century.  Their  origin  is  simple  enoueh.  So  long 
as  persons  bore  only  single  names,  and  these  derived  from  a  limited  number 
of  sources,  as  profane  or  sacred  history,  there  might  be  fifty  persons  of  the 
same  name  in  every  little  community.  Hence  there  gradually  grew  up  the 
habit  of  adding  a  distinguisihing  epithet,  commonly  noting  some  personal 
peculiarity  or  attribute,  place  of  birth  or  residence,  trade,  occupation,  office, 
or  relationship.  Thus,  such  names  as  Brown,  Black,  Gray,  etc.,  are  derived 
from  the  color  of  the  hair  or  complexion  of  the  eponymic  ancestor ;  Long, 
Short,  Little,  Cruikshank,  and  so  on,  from  his  bodily  conformation  ;  Smart, 
Swift,  Hardy,  from  his  disposition ;  Noble,  Rich,  King,  Earl,  Knight,  etc., 
from  his  station  ;  Archer,  Fletcher,  and  especially  the  familiar  Smith,  from 
his  trade  or  occupation ;  and  English,  Scott,  Holland,  and  Ireland,  from  his 
country.  A  great  fund  from  which  the  necessities  of  family  nomenclature 
have  been  supplied  is  the  baptismal  or  personal  names  of  the  founders. 
These  have  become  surnames,  not  only  in  their  original  form,  but  also  in  the 
many  familiar  shapes  which  usage  may  have  assigned  to  them,  as  the  affec* 
tionate  diminutives  in  the  domestic  circle  or  the  monosyllabic  appellatives 
once  current  in  the  workshop  or  on  the  farm.  Thus,  from  Richard  we  get 
Richards  and  Richardson,  Ricks  and  Rix,  Rickson,  Rixon,  or  Ritson,  Ricards 
and  Ricketts.  From  the  curter  Dick  or  Diccon  we  derive  Dicks,  Dix,  Dick- 
son or  Dixon,  Dickens  or  Diccons,  and  Dickenson  or  Dicconson ;  from 
Hitchin  (once  nearly  as  familiar  as  Dick)  we  get  Hitchins,  Hitchinson,  Hickok, 
and  Hickox.  Surnames  in  this  class  add  to  the  personal  names  on  which 
they  are  based  either  the  possessive  "  s"  or  the  more  explicit  "  son,"  these 
being  the  Saxon  patronymic  forms,  as  the  prefixes  **  Fitz,"  "  Ap,"  "Mac,"  and 
•*0"  are  respectively  the  Norman,  Welsh,  Scotch,  and  Irish  forms.  People 
bearing  these  patronymic  names  may  be  assumed  to  be  descended  from  the 
stay-at-homes  of  the  family,  the  domestic  and  unambitious  ones,  who  were 
content  to  tread  quietly  in  their  father's  footsteps.  While  the  enterprising 
brother  travelled  to  a  distance  and  acquired  a  surname  from  the  town  or  shire 
or  country  of  his  birth,  with  which  new  associates  identified  him,  while  the 
brother  of  strong  predilections  seized  his  favorite  occupation  and  extracted 
from  it  his  distinguishing  appellation,  the  less  sanguine,  less  original  of  the 
three,  who  calmly  took  up  his  father's  business,  was  called  merely  the  son  of 
his  father,  and  handed  down  to  his  posterity  a  surname  based  upon  that  father's 
baptismal  name.  Does  this  explain  why  in  a  country  where  probably  one-third 
of  the  names  end  in  "son"  there  are  comparatively  so  small  a  number  of 
eminent  names  with  that  termination  ?  The  greatest  of  all,  probably,  is  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  he  can  only  be  ranked  in  the  second  class. 

A  number  of  things  conspire  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  tracing  surnames 
to  their  origin.  Many  were  given  on  account  of  circumstances  long  ago  for- 
gotten, many  were  mere  accidental  nicknames.  Many  of  the  words  on  which 
surnames  were  based  have  become  more  or  less  obsolete.  Fletcher  and 
Lorimer,  for  example,  would  be  inexplicable  did  they  not  appear  in  early 
Norman  literature  as  the  words  for  archer  and  manufacturer  of  horse-bits. 
Todd  C'fox")  and  Beck  ("brook")  are  intelligible  only  through  dialects.    But 
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above  all,  many  namet  Kave  Income  so  Innsrot^rified  through  abbreviation, 

Efaonelic  decay,  and  conuptioiis  of  all  sorts  that  in  many  cases  it  is  not  potsi- 
te  to  recDgniic  llie  original  form.  In  old  limes  every  one  spell  phonetically, 
>n<l  especially  insisted  on  the  right  to  spell  his  own  name  as  he  chose.  Shake- 
speare speit  his  fotty-three  diflcrent  ways.  His  friends  lent  additional  variety 
by  giving  it  two  hundred  and  seventeen  forms.  Some  idea  of  the  confusion 
which  among  the  unlettered  classes  might  arise  frutn  this  phonetic  spelling 
may  tie  gained  from  the  story  told  by  a  recent  traveller  in  Cornwall,  thai  a 
pil-girt  on  her  marriage  confounded  both  parson  and  clerk  by  giving  her  naoK 
as  "  Loice  Showd."  It  was  only  by  diligent  inquiries  among  her  fiends  thai 
the  name  was  found  to  be  "  Alice  Harwood."  Nay,  even  among  the  higher 
classes  phonetic  spelling  would  alter  the  appearance  of  many  noble  names. 
Weniyta  would  become  Weems  ;  Eyre.  Air  ;  Geoffrey,  TeRrey  ;  Colquhoun, 
Cohoon  ;  Urquhart,  Uriiurl ;  Dyllwyn,  Dillun  ;  Waldegrave.  Walgrave  ;  Cock- 
burn,  Coburn  ;  Mainwaring,  Mannering  ;  Knollys,  Knowles  ;  Cower,  Got  ; 
Meux,  Mews  ;  Kerr,  Can- ;  McLeod,  McCloud  ;  St  John,  Sin  Jin  ;  St.  Clair, 
Sinkler  ;  Beauchamp,  Beecham.  The  strange  metamorphosis  which  a  name 
may  assume  in  passing  from  one  language  to  another  may  be  illustrated 
by  Taliaferro,  which  drops  into  "Tolliver"  in  Virginia  (whete  Carruthen 
must  fail  to  recogniie  itself  as  "Cruder"),  Tollcmache,  which  becomes  "Tal- 
mage"  in  New  York,  Janvier,  which  has  been  an^liciicd  as  "January."  Somer- 
set becomes  "  Sainte  Mousetle"  in  Canada,  Fitzpatrick  "Felix  Palcy,"  and 
Stanford  "  Sainle  Folic."  For  the  astonishing  mispronunciation  of  Enroughty 
10  which  we  have  already  alluded,  many  explanations  have  been  offered.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  when  ihe  original  Enroughlyi  reached  Virginia  ihey 
found  it  a  perfectly  hopeless  job  to  get  their  name  properly  spelt  or  properly 
pronounced  bf  their  new  countrymen.  So  in  despair  they  consented  to  be 
called  Uarbys  by  mankind  in  general,  though  Ihey  steadfastly  clung  to  ibeir 
true  patronymic  in  all  papers  and  documents.  But  a  Richmond  paper  offered 
a  more  plausible  solution,  obtained  Irom  a  member  of  the  family,  according  to 
which  Ihe  (irsl  Enroughty  who  emigrated  10  this  country  was  named  Darby 
Enroughty.  He  settled  at  or  near  what  is  now  known  as  Uarbylown,  and 
his  neighbors  called  him  Darby  for  short.  This  finally  became  so  universal 
that  it  attached  to  him  as  hia  patronymic,  aixl  ii:any  supposed  he  had  no  other. 
None  of  the  family,  however,  ever  used  il  in  writing,  but  always  answered  it 
when  spoken  to. 

It  is  curious  lo  trace  the  real  meanine  of  some  famous  names,  and  to  see 
how  whimsically  inappropriate  some  of  them  were  10  the  men  who  bore  them. 
The  greater  part  of  Europe  suffered  from  the  misdeeds  of  Bonaparte,  whose 
name  really  means  good  pari,  or  good  side.  The  Prince  of  Benevento 
(welcome)  must  greatly  have  belied  his  name  to  the  Hollanders  who  were 
compelled  lo  receive  him.  The  Christian  world  would  hardly  consider  Renan 
as  a  friend,  in  spile  of  the  etymological  meaning  of  his  name  :  and  it  seems 
rely  whimsical  that  Sardou,  the   playwright,  should    1 


laeirdei,  a  priest  Biron,  the  original  form  of  Byron,  means  squinL  The 
ancient  Italian  princely  name  of  Borghese  is  the  same  as  the  French  bmrgroii, 
or  ciliien.  Daudet  is  a  form  of  the  Hebrew  David.  There  is  no  significance 
in  the  lact  that  Gambetta  signifies  a  little  leg,  Goupil  a  fox,  Abelard  a 
beeherd,  or  Boucicault  a  fat  man.  MacMahon  scarcely  seems  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Italian  Orsini  or  the  French  Ursins,  yet  all  mean  son  of  ihe 
bear. 

On  ihe  other  hand,  Arago,  the  name  of  a  philosopher  who  looked  so 
steadily  at  scientilic  truth,  means  good  eagle.  Erckmann,  the  novelist, 
Ihe  first  half  of  Ihe  literary  partnership  which  always  suggests  Ihe  Siamese 
twins,  is  both  by  name  and  by  nature  I  sincere  va»n.    Garibaldi  meani  brave 
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spear.  Gounod  derives  his  name  appropriately  from  garlan^  to  sing.  Hugo 
means  intelligence.  The  name  of  Victor  Hugo  would  therefore  signify  vic- 
torious intelligence.  Sarcy  means  switch,  a  nt  name  for  a  critic.  Sil)our, 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  who  was  killed  at  the  Barricades,  bore  an  old 
German  name  which  signifies  victorious  protector.  Bennett  is  a  form  of 
Benedict,  but  the  bachelor  proprietor  of  the  Herald  does  not  seem  bent  on 
justifying  its  signification. 

Comcidence  has  even  determined  that  the  name  of  a  person  should  be 
felicitously  linked  with  his  profession.  Thus,  Dr.  Physick  was  one  of  the 
most  famous  of  Philadelphia  doctors,  and  that  city  now  boasts  several  lawyers 
named  Law,  one  named  Lex,  and  another  named  Judge.  In  the  same  city 
Mr.  Loud  and  Mr.  Thunder  were  both  organists  at  one  time.  Among  other 
instances  authenticated  by  trades  directories  and  parish  registers  are  Mr.  Toe 
and  Mr.  Heel,  one  a  shoemaker,  the  other  a  clog*maker,  at  York.  Foot  and 
Stocking  were  the  names  of  two  hosiers,  and  Treadaway  and  Last  were  shoe- 
makers. Trulock  was  a  gunsmith.  Pie  was  a  pastrj-cook.  Pickles  sold  pickles 
in  a  provincial  town,  Rideout  did  business  as  a  livery-stable-keeper.  Pickup 
was  an  omnibus-owner,  Lightfoot  a  dancing-master.  Rod  (an  ominous  name) 
a  school-master,  Henry  Moist  a  waterman,  Dabb  a  painter,  and  Copper  a 
copper-plate  engraver.  No  better  name  could  have  been  suggested  for  the 
editor  of  Punch  than  Mark  Lemon.  The  church  militant  during  our  civil 
war  was  significantly  typified  in  the  names  of  two  chaplains  of  the  Federal 
army,  Mr.  Camp  and  Mr.  Drum.  The  Prohibitionists  would  probably  think 
that  Bones  and  Death  were  admirable  names  for  two  tavern-keepers. 

Odd  juxtapositions  of  names  without  reference  to  the  trades  carried  on  are 
very  frequent  Violet,  Primrose,  and  Wallflower  was  a  former  London  firm ; 
Blood  and  Hoof  had  a  sign  in  Liverpool ;  Heath  and  Waterfall  were  part- 
ners ;  Jones  and  Huggs  seems  a  harmless  enough  name  for  school-teachers, 
but  a  parent  might  well  be  alarmed  at  learning  from  their  circular  that  **  Jones 
teaches  the  boys,  and  Huggs  the  girls."  The  proprietor  of  an  Illinois  news- 
paper felt  obliged  to  decline  an  otherwise  desirable  partnership  proposal  from 
the  impossibility  of  arranging  the  name  satisfactorily,  since  the  title  of  the 
firm  must  read  either  '*  Steel  and  Doolittle"  or  "  Doolhtle  and  Steel,"  so  he 
wrote,  "  We  cannot  join  :  one  partner  would  soon  be  in  the  workhouse  and 
the  other  in  the  penitentiary.** 

Names  in  Fiction.  If  the  influence  of  a  right  name  is  felt  in  real  life, 
how  much  more  so  in  fiction  !  In  real  life  it  is  a  matter  of  chance  or  of  lucky 
accident  if  the  baptismal  name  prove  a  just  and  congruous  one,  suited  to  the 
character  and  the  circumstances  of  the  owner.  The  natural  parent  may  claim 
forgiveness  for  error  on  the  score  that  he  could  not  foresee  the  possible  career 
of  the  child  whom  he  may  have  handicapped  at  the  altar.  The  author  of  a 
work  of  fiction  can  make  no  such  plea.  His  characters  should  take  form  in 
his  brain,  like  Minerva  in  the  skull  of  Jupiter ;  they  should  be  armed  at  all 
points,  and  the  most  vulnerable  point  of  their  equipment  is  an  unworthy  name. 
Vet  knowledge  of  the  thins  desired  does  not  necessarily  lead  to  its  easy  dis- 
covery. It  is  a  matter  for  thought,  for  research,  for  stuciious  inquiry.  Great 
skill  and  nicety  of  perception  must  be  called  into  play.  The  eflect  must  not 
be  too  crudely  palpable.  Suggestion,  not  insistence,  is  needed.  The  good 
old  trick  which  pleased  our  simpler  forefathers,  that  which  consists  in  merely 
labelling  a  character, — an  ingenuous,  but  not  ingenious,  stratagem, — has  had 
its  day.  It  was  carried  to  an  extreme  in  the  early  £nglish  drama,  where  even 
Shakespeare  gives  us  such  names  among  his  minor  characters  as  Mouldy, 
Feeble,  Shallow,  Shadow,  etc,  and  it  retained  its  hold  on  the  comic  stage 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Lydia  Languishes,  the  Sneerwells,  the  Mrs.  Mal- 
aprops  of  Sheridan,  the  Sir  Fopling  Flutters  of  Vanbrugh. 
tz  66* 
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At  first  sight  no  man  would  appear  to  offend  more  than  Bunyan.  Yet 
Bunyan  never  becomes  offensive ;  indeed,  he  is  a  master  of  nomenclature.  In 
an  avowed  allegory  an  author  may  do  what  he  never  could  do  in  a  novel.  We 
should  not  care  to  meet  with  Nfr.  Lechery  or  Mrs.  Filth  in  contemporary 
fiction  :  in  Bunyan  they  are  meet  and  proper.  We  feel  that  his  names  came 
to  him  with  a  Hash.  None  is  an  after-thought.  The  quality,  the  Christian 
grace,  the  virtue  or  the  vice,  which  he  would  impersonate,  takes  form  and 
name  with  him  at  the  same  instant  of  time.  We  recognize  the  inspiration, 
we  welcome  the  inevitable. 

The  change  from  the  bluntness  of  early  labelling  to  the  more  modern  re- 
finement of  names  that  in  themselves  are  possible  and  may  even  be  current,  yet 
suggest  a  double  meaning  of  peculiar  appropriateness  to  the  character, — this 
change  was  a  gradual  one.  The  Commodore  Trunnions,  Lieutenant  Hatch- 
ways, and  Tom  Pipes  of  Smollett  are  bad,  but  they  are  better  than  the  Love- 
wits  and  Abel  Druggers  of  Ben  Jonson,  or  the  Sir  Pertinax  MacSycophants, 
Sir  Brilliant  Fashions,  and  Sir  Politick  Wouldbes  of  the  eighteenth -century 
drama.  The  nomenclature  of  Fielding  is  better  than  that  of  Smollett  To 
be  sure,  his  Allworthys,  Courtlys,  and  Slipslops  all  belong  to  the  label  order ; 
but  Tom  Whipwell,  which  at  least  sounds  like  reality,  is  not  a  bad  name  for 
a  coachman,  while  Blifil  and  Trulliber  are  good  examples  of  that  grotesquerie 
lit  up  by  some  undefinable  nuance  of  undermeaning  which  was  later  to  be  car- 
ried to  an  extreme  length  by  Dickens.  Richardson  was  still  better.  Lovelace 
IS  very  good.  So  is  Sir  Charles  Grandison.  Swift's  Lemuel  Gulliver  is  a 
masterpiece,  and  shows  what  he  might  have  done  if  he  had  directed  his  atten- 
tion in  this  line.  But  Swift  was  only  a  pioneer.  It  was  Scott  who,  in  George 
Saintsbury's  words,  made  "  the  first  attempt  to  unite  the  advantage  of  the  play 
upon  words  with  the  advantage  of  not  taxing  the  reader's  credulity  and  good 
nature  too  greatly."  He  has  the  art  to  give  an  air  of  probability  to  a  name 
full  of  meaning.  Richie  Moniplies,  Dr.  Heavysterne,  Andrew  Fairservice, 
es|)ecially  when  veiled  in  Scottish,  tickle  the  ear  with  a  lasting  relish.  Dr. 
Dryasdust  is  a  classic.  So  is  Kennaquhair.  Killancureit  is  less  happy,  yet 
to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  oddities  of  Scotch  nomenclature  it  has 
a  certain  false  plausiCility.  It  is  better,  for  example,  than  Dotheboys  Hall, 
which  is  evidently  modelled  upon  it.  Waverley  itself^  the  very  beginning  of 
his  work,  could  hardly  be  improved  upon.  It  is  a  real  and  not  a  manufactured 
name.  It  is  sonorous  as  a  title  and  as  a  name.  As  applied  to  a  hero  **who 
was  not  exactly  famous  for  knowing  his  own  mind,"  it  is  pleasantly  yet  not  too 
obtrusively  descriptive.  And  Scott's  other  names.  Captain  Coffinkey,  Roger 
Wildrake  of  Squattlesea  Mere,  Rev.  Simon  Chatterly,  Dr.  Quentin  Quack- 
leben,  each  is  a  more  or  less  felicitous  example  of  the  novelist's  method, — to 
make  a  little  gentle  appeal  to  the  intelligent  and  risible  faculties,  without  quite 
such  a  demand  on  general  credulity  as  may  be  tolerated  in  an  allegory  or  on 
the  stage.  Few  or  none  of  Scott  s  contemporaries  caught  the  knack  fi^om 
him.  Marryat  goes  back  to  the  old  straightforward  style  in  his  Faithfuls, 
Easys,  and  Muddles.  Miss  Austen  never  even  attempts  it  Miss  Edgeworth 
occasionally  tries  and  fails.  Peacock  once  in  a  while  strikes  off  an  excellent 
name,  like  Glowry,  but  usually  produces  an  unpleasant  impossibility,  like  Mr. 
Feathernest  Derrydown,  or  elaborately  dull  polyglot  puns,  like  Scythrops  and 
Escot  Dickens  struck  out  a  new  line  for  himself,  which  was  to  take  note  of 
all  the  oddest  and  most  eccentric  names  he  could  find  in  real  life  and  appor- 
tion them  among  his  characters  with  a  nice  sense  of  their  onomatopoetic 
qualities. 

"  During  ray  boyish  days,"  says  a  writer  in  Nates  and  Queries,  •*  when 
Dickens  always  stayed  at  Broadstairs,  near  Ramssate,  it  was  generally  re- 
marked among  his  friends  and  acquaintances  that  he  had  taken  all  the  names  of 
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the  characters  in  '  Pickwick'  from  persons  residing  in  Ramsgate.  There  was 
WeIIer»  the  straw-hat  manufacturer  and  hosier  in  High  Street,  near  the  mar- 
ket ;  Mr.  Tupman  and  Mr.  Snodgrass  lived  higher  up ;  Mrs.  Bardell  also 
lived  near ;  and  more  names  than  I  can  now  remember  were  inhabitants  of 
either  Ramsgate  or  Broadstairs." 

With  Balzac,  he  held  that  names  which  were  invented  gave  no  life  to 
imaginary  creations.  It  has  been  asserted  that  none  even  of  the  most  fan- 
tastic of  Dickens's  names  was  an  actual  coinage.  Yet  some  of  his  names,  the 
moment  they  are  detached  from  real  life,  read  like  mere  labels.  I^rd  Veri- 
sopht.  Alderman  Cutt,  Gradgrind,  Slyme,  Scrooge,  Veneering,  Mould,  are  all 
of  this  order.  They  grate  upoo  our  modern  ear.  It  is  no  excuse  to  say  that 
they  occur  in  real  life,  often  with  startling  appropriateness.  Truth  is  stranger 
than  fiction, — that  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that  fiction  may  not  dare  to 
be  so  strange  as  truth.  Cheeryble,  on  the  other  hand,  is  excellent,  and  so,  in 
their  way,  are  Quilp,  Nickleby,  Oliver  Twist,  Micawber,  Pecksniff,  Sairey 
Gamp.  One  can  hardly  believe  that  these  names  were  once  non-significant, 
that  they  were  borne  by  persons  who  were  neither  condemned  nor  classified 
by  them.  Enthusiasts  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  from  Simon  Wegg's 
bare  name  they  divined  the  whole  man,  wooden  leg  and  all.  Surely  these 
enthusiasts  could  not  allow  the  possibility  of  a  matter-of-fact,  every-day,  able- 
bodied  Simon  Wegg  ? 

But  the  greatest  master  of  allusive  nomenclature  was  Thackeray.  He  de- 
veloped it  early  and  it  flourished  apace.  Those  two  capital  flunkies,  Charles 
Yellowplush  and  Jeames  de  la  Pluche,  are  nicely  differentiated  by  their  names, 
Deuceace,  though  obvious,  is  a  striking  name  for  a  gambler.  Bareacres  is  an 
admirably  suggestive  title  for  a  fallen  family  of  haughty  bearing,  especially 
when  Thistlewood  is  made  their  family  name.  Beatrix  Esmond  is  as  fine  in 
its  way  as  Di  Vernon.  Newcome,  witn  its  subtle  suggestion  of  the  militaire 
on  one  hand  and  the  parvenu  on  the  other,  is  admirably  differentiated  by 
the  help  of  the  first  names.  Hobson  Newcome  is  evidently  a  snob,  Barnes 
Newcome  is  a  cad,  Colonel  Newcome  is  a  simple-hearted  o!d  warrior,  Clive 
Newcome  is  pleasant  but  unimpressive,  Ethel  Newcome  has  a  melody  of  its 
own.  Perhaps  Becky  Sharp  is  a  trifle  too  insistent  in  its  suggestiveness, 
and  Dobbin  leaves  out  all  the  native  poetry  in  the  honest  Major's  composition, 
and  illustrates  only  his  thick-hided  patience.  Yet  we  could  spare  neither  of 
these  names.  And  what  a  wealth  of  humor  and  satire  is  contained  in  the 
names  of  the  minor  characters,^-characters  that  often  appear  only  for  a 
moment  and  then  disappear,  but  leave  their  memory  in  the  ear  forever,  trans- 
fixed there  by  the  magic  of  a  name  !  "  Tiler  and  Feltham,  Hatters  and  Ac- 
coutrement-Makers'* is  full  of  fun,  and  of  plausibility  as  well.  The  Count 
von  Springbock-Hohenlaufen,  Madame  de  la  Cruchecass^e,  MM.  de  Truf- 
figny  (of  the  Perigord  family),  Baron  Pitchley  and  Grillsby,  Mr.  Zeno  Poker, 
the  American  ambassador,  these  are  almost  as  good  in  their  way  as  the 
names  of  more  important  characters,  as  Arthur  Pendennis,  or  Captain  Costi- 
gan,  or  Harry  Foker,  or  Blanche  Amory. 

Thackeray  suggests  the  great  Frenchman  to  whom  he  has  often  been 
likened.  One  at  least  of  Balzac's  similarities  to  the  English  author  was  the 
felicity  of  his  nomenclature.  Yet  his  method  was  that  of  Dickens  rather 
than  of  Thackeray.  He  never  invented  names ;  he  found  theni  in  real  life. 
L^on  Gozlan  dwells  with  much  humor  upon  the  almost  superstitious  rever- 
ence which  Balzac  paid  to  names.  He  believed  in  a  mysterious  affinity  and 
reciprocal  influence  between  names  and  people  in  actual  life.  Philosophers 
and  the  mob,  he  claimed,  were  at  one  in  holding  this  view  ;  there  was  no  room 
left  for  a  single  heretic  outside  of  the  pale. 

*'  Except  for  me,"  interjected  Gozlan. 
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What !  didn't  Gozlan  believe  that  there  were  names  which  recalled  spedai 
objects, — a  sword,  a  flower  ?  that  there  were  names  which  at  once  v^ed  and 
revealed  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  painter  ?  Radne,  for  example, — the 
very  name  depicted  a  tender  passionate  poet 

c5n  the  contrary,  to  Gozlan  it  gave  only  the  idea  of  a  botanist  or  an  apothe- 
cary. 

"  Well,  Corneille  ?  Corneille  r 

Still  the  stubborn  heretic  was  recalcitrant  From  Corneille  he  got  only 
the  idea  of  some  insignificant  bird.  He  accounted  for  the  meaning  which 
both  names  bore  to  Balzac  by  the  bsX  that  the  characteristics  of  the  poets 
had  become  associated  in  his  mind  with  the  sounds  of  the  names.  Therefore 
it  was  only  through  sheer  good  humor  and  good  fellowship  that  he  joined 
Balzac  one  morning  on  a  certain  exploring  trip. 

Balzac  had  written  a  story  which  he  could  not  let  go  to  the  printer's  be- 
cause the  name  of  the  hero  had  not  yet  been  discovered  He  held  that  there 
was  but  one  name  which  could  fit  all  the  qualities  of  the  imaginary  person, 
that  that  name  was  already  in  actual  existence,  and  that  it  might  be  found  \n 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  signs  in  the  Paris  streets.  He  had  thought  of 
many  names  ;  none  filled  the  character  ;  none  expressed  it ;  none  would  da 
So  he  drags  L^on  Gozlan  for  hours  through  the  streets.  Gozlan  reads  the 
signs  on  one  side,  Balzac  on  the  other.  In  vain  Gozlan  proposes  name  after 
name.  Balzac  is  pitiless.  Suddenly  Gozlan  feels  Balzac's  arm  on  his.  It 
trembles  with  excitement  In  a  broken  voice  he  whispers,  "  There,  there ; 
read  !"  Gozlan  looks  round  and  reads  the  name  of  Marcas.  "  In  this  name," 
says  Balzac,  **  there  is  the  philosopher,  the  great  mathematician,  the  unrecog- 
nized FK)et"  The  name  is  chosen.  Balzac  decides  to  add  the  initial  2^  which 
would  give  it  **  une  flamme,  une  aigrette,  une  ^toile."  He  discourses  voluUy 
on  the  subject  "  Marcas  must  be  a  great  artist,  perhaps  a  Benvenuto  Cel- 
lini." Gozlan,  less  confident  of  the  physiognomy  of  names,  makes  inquiries 
at  the  house.  *'  Marcas  is  a  tailor  !"  he  cries,  exultingly.  **  A  tailor  !"  repeats 
the  novelist,  with  an  air  of  discouragement :  *'  he  deserved  a  better  fate.  Never 
mind,  I  will  immortalize  him."  In  spite  of  this  living  refutation,  Balzac  clung 
to  his  theory,  and  in  the  preface  to  his  story  of  ^  Z.  Marcas"  he  insists  that 
no  man  so  cognomened  could  be  other  than  a  great  artist,  and  launches 
out  into  a  disquisition  on  the  influence  exercised  by  names  over  the  destiny 
of  men. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  have  the  hbtory  of  a  name  so  accurately  set  forth. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  in  Daudet's  own  story  of  the  name  of  Landouzie. 

Landouzie,  like  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  or  Fadladeen  in  England,  has  recently 
become  in  France  a  synonyme  for  a  jealous  and  backbiting  critic  The  name 
and  the  character  first  appeared  in  Daudet's  *'  Jack,"  but  acquired  greater 
prominence  in  the  dramatization  of  that  novel  by  Daudet  and  the  actor 
Lafontaine. 

Daudet  was  supposed  to  have  invented  the  name,  but  in  one  of  his  recent 
prefaces  he  explains  that  it  was  found  by  him  under  such  unusual  circum- 
stances that  he  made  an  oath  to  employ  it  some  day  in  a  story.  During  the 
siege  of  Paris  he  was  invited  by  the  commandant  of  a  company  o(  francs- 
tireurs  to  accompany  him  to  their  head-quarters  at  Nanterre.  While  the  two 
friends  were  conversing  there,  a  messenger  hastened  up  with  the  news  that 
the  Prussians  were  attacking  Rueil.  Every  man,  save  the  novelist,  seized 
his  gun.  Daudet  asked  for  a  weapon.  "  There  is  only  one  available,"  said 
the  commandant,  *•  poor  Landouzie's."  "  Landouzie  !  what  an  odd  name !" 
said  Daiidet  **  Who  is  he  ?"  "  Our  serseant-major.  He  will  never  use  a 
gun  again  :  he  has  not  many  hours  to  live. 

The  civilian  set  forward  with  his  friends.     Next  morning  they  reached  the 
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station  of  Rueil,  and  found  themselves  in  the  midst  of  a  company  of  gardes 
mobiles,  **  Who  is  that  man  ?"  asked  the  corporal,  eying  Daudet  sus- 
ptciousl]^.  In  vain  explanations  were  offered.  The  corporal  felt  convinced 
the  civilian  was  a  German  spy,  and  led  him  before  the  major.  **  I  went  trem- 
bling," says  Daudet,  **  with  Landouzie's  gun  in  my  hand.  Happily  for  me, 
the  major  had  read  mv  '  Lettres  de  mon  Moulin.'  Had  he  not,  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  been  shot  Hence  the  name  of  Landouzie  became  impressed  on 
his  mind. 

Nancy,  Bliss,  an  opprobrious  epithet  for  an  exceedingly  effeminate,  over- 
nice  young  man.  The  original  Miss  Nancy,  however,  was  a  Mrs.  Anna  Old- 
field,  a  celebrated  actress,  who  died  in  1730  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  She  was  extremely  vain  and  nice  about  her  dress,  and  as  she  lay 
in  state,  attended  by  two  noblemen,  she  was  attired,  as  she  had  directed 
shortly  before  her  death,  in  "a  very  fine  Brussels  lace  head-dress,  a  Holland 
shift  with  a  tucker  and  double  ruffles  of  the  same  lace,  a  pair  of  new  kid 
gloves,"  etc,  a  circumstance  alluded  to  by  Pope  in  the  lines, — 

'*  Odious !  in  woollen  ?  'twould  a  saint  provoke !" 
Were  the  last  words  that  poor  Narclssa  spoke. 

Moral  Essays, 

The  horror  expressed  against  woollens  is  a  reference  to  the  ancient  custom, 
originally  intrcKluced  by  act  of  Parliament  as  a  compulsory  regulation,  in- 
tended to  encourase  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth  withm  the  kingdom, 
of  burying  the  dead  in  woollen  shrouds. 

Natick  Cobbler,  The,  Henry  Wilson,  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  elected  with  General  Grant  in  1872.  He  was  born  in  Natick,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  in  his  boyhood  learned  the  trade  of  shoemaker. 

National  charaoteriatics.  Carlyle,  writing  in  1827,  records  the  fact  that, 
except  by  name,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Richter  was  at  that  time  little  known 
out  of  Germany.  "  The  only  thing  connected  with  him,  we  think,  that  has 
reached  this  country  is  his  saying, — imported  by  Madame  de  Stael  and  thank- 
fully pocketed  by  most  newspaper  critics, — Providence  has  given  to  the 
French  the  empire  of  the  land ;  to  the  English,  that  of  the  sea ;  to  the  Ger- 
mans, that  of  the  air."  Probably  this  still  remains  his  most-quoted  saying, 
as  the  best-known  of  Heine's  witticisms  is  his  comparison  of  the  Englishman 
and  the  Frenchman :  "  I  verily  believe  that  God  loves  a  blaspheming  French- 
man better  than  a  praying  Englishman."  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Johnson 
very  naturally  thinks  that  even  British  taciturnity  is  better  than  French  vola- 
tility :  **  A  Frenchman  must  be  always  talking,  whether  he  knows  anything 
of  the  matter  or  not ;  an  Englishman  is  content  to  say  nothing  when  he  has 
nothing  to  say."  (Boswell  :  Life,  ch.  x.)  Emerson,  in  his  "  Enelish  Traits," 
under  the  head  of  "Manners,"  says,  "  I  find  the  Englishman  to  oe  him  of  all 
men  who  stands  firmest  in  his  shoes." 

There  is  an  old  saying  of  uncertain  parentage  which  affirms  that  an  Eng- 
lishman is  never  happy  save  when  he  is  miserable,  a  Scotchman  is  never  at 
home  save  when  he  is  abroad,  an  Irishman  is  never  at  peace  save  when  he  is 
fighting,  a  Welshman  never  keeps  anything  till  he  has  lost  it.  This  para- 
doxically but  effectively  touches  off  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Great  Britain.  Separate  proverbs  affirm  the  same  truths  in  detail. 
"The  Englishmen  take  their  pleasures  sadly,"  is  a  well-known  French 
saying. 

Mad  Cain  been  Scot,  God  would  have  changed  hb  doom. 

Not  forced  him  wander,  but  confined  him  home, 

is  a  couplet  which  reaffirms  the  judgment  of  many  proverbial  sayings,  as,  e,gm 


king  of  kings,  the  King  of  Spain  king  of 
asses,  the  King  of  England  king  of  devil 
other  nations,  take  the  following  from  vari* 

The  Italians  are  wise  before  the  deed,  the  Genoa 

— Itaiian. 

A  Polish  bridge,  a  Bohemian  monk,  a  Swabian  r 

are  not  wonh  a  bean. — German. 

The  Italians  are  known  by  their  singing,  the  F 

their  bravado,  the  Germans  by  their  drinkine.    (Bu 

of  the  original:  "  L'ltaliani  al  caniare,  i  France 

Tedeschi  alio  sbevacchiare,  si  conoscono. ")—//« /lie 
The  Italians  cry,  the  Germans  bawl,  the  French 
The  Frenchman  sings  well  when  his  throat  is  mc 
If  the  devil  came  out  of  hell  to  fight,  there  wouU 

challenge. — French. 

When  the  Frenchman  sleeps,  the  devil  rocks  him 
No  German  remains  where  he  is  well  off. — Germ 

Tacitus,  "  The  German  mind  cannot  brook  repose.' 
The  Germans  carry  their  wit  in  their  fingers. — Ft 
Italy,  heads,  holidays,  and  tempests  ("  Italia,  tes 
It  is  better  to  be  in  the  forest  and  eat  pine*cones 

Italian. 

Abstract  from  a  Spaniard  all  his  good  qualities,  an 
When  the  Spaniard  sings,  either  ne  is  mad  or  he  I 
Succors  of  Spain,  either  late  or  never. — S/anisA. 
Things  of  Spain  ("  cosas  de  Espafta"),  a  proverl 

and  faults  of  all  sorts). 

Poland  is  the  hell  of  peasants,  the  paradise  of  Jeii 

of  nobles,  and  the  gold>mine  of  foreigners.— t7rn«ra 

Native,  an  English  name  for  oysters  rais 
one.     These  are  considered  very  superior. 

An  epicure,  while  eating  oysters,  swallowed  one 
he  ejaculated,  making  a  wry  face,  "  what  sort  of  a 
sir,"  replied  the  wielder  of  the  knife.  "  A  native  !— 
any  more."— Horace  Smith  :  7*r  Tin  Trumpet. 

Native  Americans,  one  of  the  many  r 
Know-Nothing,  party  [q.  v.\  whose  real  nan 

Natural  child.     At  present  this  term  nr 

tard.       Ancientlv  it  meant  th«»  «»ifarf  r/^nfran 
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A  friend,  who  was  about  to  marry  the  natural  daughter  of  the  Due  de  ,  was  ex- 
patiating at  great  length  on  the  virtues,  good  qualities,  and  talents  of  his  future  wife,  but 
without  making  allusion  to  her  birth.  "  A  t'entendre,"  observed  Montrond,  "  on  dirait  que 
tu  epouses  une  fille  surnaturelle"  ("  To  hear  you,  one  would  imagine  you  were  going  to  marry 
a  supernatural  daughter"). — Gronow:  Recollections. 

Nature.  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  This 
famous  line  from  "  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  Act  iii.,  Sc.  3,  is  popularly  misappre- 
hended to  mean.  Once  touch  the  feelings  and  the  whole  world  is  with  you. 
It  is  really  a  cynical  expression,  meaning  that  the  love  of  novelty,  whether 
worthy  of  love  or  not,  is  common  to  all  mankind.  Ulysses  is  railing  at  the 
Greeks  for  that  they  have  well-nigh  forgotten  their  former  idol  Achilles  and 
are  now  worshipping  Ajax.     Virtue,  he  says,  need  not  seek 

Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was. 

One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, — 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new*bom  gauds. 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past. 
And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt. 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted. 

Nature  the  art  of  Ood.  **  In  brief,'*  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  in  his 
"  Relfgio  Medici,"  "  all  things  are  artificial,  for  Nature  is  the  Art  of  God," — 
words  which  Hobbes  has  adopted  unaltered  in  the  first  line  of  his  introduction 
to  "  leviathan."  But,  indeed,  the  definition  is  as  old  as  Plato,  who  says, 
"Those  things  which  are  said  to  be  done  by  Nature  are  indeed  done  by 
Divine  Art." 

Young  borrowed  the  phrase,  and  spoiled  it : 

The  course  of  Nature  is  the  art  of  God. 

Night  Thoughts^  xi.,  1.  1267. 

It  is  curious  to  compare  these  aphorisms  with  the  converse  statement  of 
Burke,  *'  Art  is  man's  nature."  The  two  views  which  make  nature  the  divine 
art,  or  art  human  nature,  are  philosophically  combined  in  the  well-known  pas- 
sage in  the  **  Winter's  Tale,"  where  Shakespeare  substantially  explains  that 
the  difference  between  them  is  ultimately  arbitrary.  Perdita  has  bestowed  on 
the  disguised  visitors  Polixenes  and  Camillo  rosemary  and  rue,  for  that  they 
"keep  seeming  and  savor  all  the  winter  long."  Whereupon  Polixenes  play- 
fully remonstrates : 

Shepherdess, — 

A  fair  one  are  you^ — well  you  fit  our  ages 

With  flowers  of  wmter. 
Perdita.  Sir,  the  year  growing  andent — 

Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 

Of  trembling  winter— the  fairest  flowers  o'  the  season 

Are  our  carnations  and  streaked  eillyvors. 

Which  some  call  Nature's  bastards.     Of  that  kind 

Our  rustic  garden's  barren ;  and  I  care  not 

To  get  slips  of  them. 
Polixenes.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden. 

Do  you  neglect  them  ? 
Perdita.  For  I  have  heard  it  said, 

There  is  an  art,  which  in  their  piedness  shares 

With  great  creating  Nature. 
Polixenes.  Say  there  be : 

Yet  Nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 

But  Nature  makes  that  mean  ;  so  o'er  that  art, 

Which,  you  say,  adds  to  Nature,  is  an  art 

That  Nature  makes.     You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  many 

A  gentler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock, 

And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 

By  bud  of  nobler  race.     I'his  is  an  art 

Which  does  mend  Nature— change  it  rather  ;  but 

The  art  itself  is  Nature. 
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PtrdiU.  So  it  is. 

P»lix9net.    Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gillyron. 
And  do  not  call  them  bastards. 

Act  iv.,  Sc.  4. 

Ne  plus  tdtra  (also  written  **  non  plus  ultra'*  and  *'  nee  plus  ultra'*),  a 
Latin  phrase  used  to  indicate  the  highest  excellence,  the  remotest  limit  or 
boundary.  Probably  it  comes  from  Job  xxxviii.  11 :  **  Hitherto  shalt  thou 
come,  but  no  further :  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed." 

Ne  quid  nimis,  the  Latin  and  more  familiar  form  of  the  famous  maxim 
uptoTov  fieTfKV  {**  Nothing  to  excess,"  or,  less  literally,  **  Moderation  in  all 
things"),  which  is  attributed  to  Cleobulus,  to  Chilo,  or  to  Solon,  and  with  the 
equally  famous  "Know  Thyself"  {^.v.)  was  inscribed  over  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi.  Manv  classical  and  modern  poets  and  thinkers  have 
repeated  the  idea,  if  not  the  phrase.  In  **  Medea"  we  have  Euripides  calling 
moderation  **  the  noblest  eifl  of  heaven," — not  half  as  fine  a  phrase  as  the 
Oriental  "  Moderation  is  the  silken  thread  running  through  all  the  virtues." 
In  Roman  literature  we  have  the  "  Medio  tutissimus  ibis"  {*'  You  will  travel 
safest  in  the  middle")  of  Ovid  {Metamorphoses^  ii.  137),  and  the  **aurea  medio- 
critas,"  or  "  golden  mean,"  of  Horace, — 

He  that  holds  fast  the  eolden  mean. 
And  lives  contentedly  between 

The  little  and  the  sreat. 
Feels  not  the  wants  that  pinch  the  poor. 
Nor  plagues  that  haunt  the  rich  man's  door, 

OdtSf  II.,  X.  5 ; 
as  well  as  his 

Elst  modus  in  rebus,  sunt  certi  denique  fines 
Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  consistere  rectum, 

Satires ^  I.,  i.  xo6, — 
paraphrased  thus  by  Conington  : 

Yes,  there's  a  mean  in  morab.    Life  has  lines 
To  north  or  south  of  which  dil  virtue  pines. 

In  French  we  have  La  Fontaine  translating  the  maxim  almost  literally  in  the 
well-known  line, — 

Rien  de  trop  est  un  p<^ot. 

Fables f  Book  ix..  No.  xx  ; 

and  Ronsard  applying  the  idea  to  literature, — 

Nt  trop  haut,  ni  trop  has ;  c'est  le  souverain  style ; 

and  Moliire  in  "The  Misanthrope,"— 

La  parfaite  raison  fuit  toute  extrimit^ 
Et  veut  que  Ton  soit  sage  avec  sobri^, 

("  Perfect  reason  avoids  all  extremes. 

And  directs  one  to  be  wise  with  sobriety ;") 

and  Quinault  in  **  Armide," — 

Ce  n'est  pas  toe  sage 
D'etre  plus  sage  qu'il  ne  le  faut, 

("  It  is  not  wise  to  be  wiser  than  is  necessary ;") — 

and  the  comic  dramatist  Monvel,  in  a  refrain  which  Desaugiers  was  fond  of 
quoting,— 

Faut  d'la  vertu,  pas  trop  n'en  faut ; 

L'excte  en  tout  est  un  djfaut, 

("  Some  virtue  is  needed,  but  not  too  much  of  it.     Excess  in  anything  b  a  defect,")— 

which  reads  as  if  it  might  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  Vutgate*s  translation  of 
Paurs  advice  in  the  twelfth  chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  :  *'  Non  plus 
sapere  quam  oportet  sapere,  sed  sapere  ad  sobrietatem."    Again,  we  have 
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Talleyrand,  in  a  similar  vein,  advtsine  the  beginner  in  diplomacy,  **  Pas  trop 
de  z^le*'  ('*  Not  too  much  zeal"),  while  Louis  Philippe  hits  upon  the  best 
laconic  equivalent  in  his  "juste  milieu." 

The  Bishop  of  Amiens  was  an  adept  in  conveying  a  moral  lesson  under  the  guise  of  a  jest 
or  a  witty  remark.  To  a  lady  who  consulted  him  about  the  use  of  paint,  which  some  allowed 
but  others  forbade  her,  he  replied,  "  As  for  myself,  I  always  like  people  to  observe  a  happy 
medium  \Jtutt  miiieuK  in  everything ;  therefore  I  will  allow  you  to  use  it  on  one  side  of  your 
face."— 21  Famine,  Paris. 

In  English  the  same  lesson  is  taught  in  many  ways  : 

Be  valyaimt,  but  not  too  ventiut>us.     Let  thy  attyre  bee  comely,  but  not  costly. 

Lyly  :  EuphueSf  1579  (Arber's  repnnt),  p.  39. 

Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 

But  not  expresa'd  in  fancy  :  rich,  not  gaudy. 

Shakbspbarr:  Hamlet,  Act  i.,  Sc.  3. 

I  have  often  advised  you  to  strike  the  senses  of  everybody,  that  is,  their  eyes  and  their 
can,  and  their  hearts  will  follow,  for  who  is  guided  by  mere  reason  ?  Learn  to  distinguish 
between  trifles  and  trifles ;  some  are  necessary,  some  agreeable,  and  some  utterly  despicable 
in  the  common  intercourse  of  life.  For  instance,  dress  is  undoubtedly  a  trifle  in  itself,  too 
great  acciuracy  in  that  trifle  forms  a  fop,  too  much  negligence  a  sloven ;  bad  extremes  both, 
out  im  ttudio  tutusimus  iSis.  Conform  to  the  common  fashion,  which  is  in  general  equi- 
distant from  each.— Chbstbrpibld  :  Letters  to  kts  Godson,  p.  275. 

But  there  is  modus  in  rebus ;  there  are  certain  lines  which  must  be  drawn ;  and  I  am 
only  half  pleased,  for  my  ^ut,  when  Bob  Bowstreet,  whose  connection  with  letters  u  through 
policemen  X  and  Y,  and  Tom  Garbage,  who  is  an  esteemed  contributor  to  the  Kennel  Mis- 
cellany, propose  to  ioin  fellowship  as  orother  literal^  men,  slap  me  on  the  back,  and  call  me 
old  boy  or  by  my  Christian  name. — Thackrkav  :  The  Vtr/tinians,  vol.  i.  ch.  xliii. 

See  also  quotations  grouped  under  Man  Wants  but  Little  Here  Below. 

Ne  sutor  ultra  orepidam  (L.,  "  Let  not  the  cobbler  go  beyond  his  last"), 
a  proverbial  expression  applied  to  one  who  exceeds  the  proper  functions  of 
criticism  or  meddles  in  matters  with  which  he  is  not  acquainted.  Pliny  the 
Elder,  in  his  "  Natural  History,"  Book  xxxv..  Sec  84,  tells  the  story  of  its 
origin.  **It  was  a  practice,"  he  says,  "of  Apelles,  when  he  had  completed 
a  work,  to  exhibit  it  to  the  view  of  the  passers-by  in  some  exposed  place,  while 
he  himself,  concealed  behind  the  picture,  would  listen  to  the  criticisms.  .  .  . 
It  was  under  these  circumstances,  they  say,  that  he  was  censured  by  a  shoe- 
maker for  having  represented  the  shoes  with  one  latchet  too  few.  The  next 
day,  the  shoemaker,  proud  at  seeing  the  former  error  corrected,  thanks  to  his 
advice,  began  to  criticise  the  leg ;  whereupon  Apelles,  full  of  indignation, 
popped  his  head  out  and  reminded  him  that  a  shoemaker  should  give  no 
opmion  above  the  shoes  ["  ne  supra  crepidam  sutor  judicaret"], — a  piece  of 
advice  which  has  passed  into  a  proverbial  saying." 

Irving,  in  his  "  Knickerbocker's  New  York,"  thus  refers  to  the  habit  of 
criticising  and  complaining  in  the  time  of  William  the  Testy :  **  Cobblers 
abandoned  their  stalls  to  give  lessons  on  political  economy ;  blacksmiths 
suffered  their  fires  to  eo  out  while  they  stirred  up  the  fires  of  faction ;  and 
even  tailors,  though  said  to  be  the  ninth  parts  of  humanity,  neglected  their 
own  measures  to  criticise  the  measures  of  government.  Strange  I  that  the 
science  of  government,  which  seems  to  be  so  generally  understood,  should 
invariably  be  denied  to  the  only  ones  called  upon  to  exercise  it.  Not  one  of 
the  politicians  in  question  but,  take  his  word  for  it,  could  have  administered 
affairs  ten  times  better  than  William  the  Testy.** 

Socrates  used  to  say  that  although  no  man  undertakes  a  trade  he  has  not 
learned,  even  the  meanest,  yet  every  one  thinks  himself  sufficiently  qualified 
for  the  hardest  of  all  trades, — that  of  government 

A  shoemaker  was  arrested  for  bigamy  and  brought  before  the  magistrate.  '*  Which  wife," 
asked  a  bystander,  "  will  he  be  obliged  to  take  V*  Smith,  always  readv  at  a  joke,  replied. 
"  He  is  a  cobbler,  and  of  course  must  sUck  to  his  last."— Marshall  Browns  :  Wit  and 
Humor. 

21  67 
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540),  explaining  his  meaning  mo 
no  law  except  to  conquer."  In  tl 
**  Necessity  has  no  law."   Shakespi 

The  deep  of  iii| 
And  nature  miii 

An  anonymous  couplet  finds  a  fi 

Why  is  Necessity  \ik 
Necessity  knows  no  1 

But  necessity  is  often  the  plea  of 

Ai 

The  tyrant's  plea,  ext 

Necessity  is  the  argument  of  tyrants ;  it 
em  tfu  India  Bilt,  November,  1783. 

Neck-verse,  a  verse  from  the 
benefit  of  clergy  (^.  v,)  was  obliged 
literally  "saved  his  neck."    The  ma 
and  test  him.      But  it  was  more 
pointed  for  the  purpose  at  each  prii 
at  Newgate  was  usually  Psalm  li.  i, 
of  sin  :  **  Miserere  mei,  Deus,  secu 
secundum  muUitudinem  miserationur 
mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  according  t 
multitude  of  thy  tender  mercies  blu 
nary  said,  "  Legit  ut  clericus"  (**  He  1 
burned  in  the  hand  ;  otherwise  he  si 

There  are  many  allusions  in  the  ol 
Within  forty  feet  of  the  g 


As  you  would 

An  old  song  has  the  foU< 
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Other  English  variinis  of  Ihc  proverb  are,  "They  run  fasl  whom  the  devil 
drives,"  and  "  He  thai  the  devil  drives  feels  no  lead  at  his  heels."  Analogous 
e»pie»aions  abound  in  the  proverbial  literature  of  other  countries. 

Kel  mcBBO  del  oammtn  dl  nostra  vita  (It.,  "  Midway  in  the  journey 
of  our  life"),  a  fatnous  line  in  Dame's  "  Inferno,"  Canto  i.  Cary  thus  trans- 
lates the  passage : 


Nemo  repents  fait  tiupiBalmDB  {I.,  "  No  one  ever  became  very  wicked 
all  al  once"),  a  passage  in  Juvenal's  Satires,  II.,  66.  which  may  be  taken  as 
an  oBiKl  to  Virgil's  phrase  in  the  "  j^neid"  (Book  vi.,  I.  126),  "  Facilis  de- 
scensus Avetni"  (or,  as  some  texts  read, "  Avetno"),  "  The  descent  to  Averniis 
|he1l]  is  easy."  E^y  it  may  be,  but  the  journey  is  accomplished  by  gradual 
approaches. 

Ne**aB,Btlllt  of,  a  figure  usedoftener  by  Continental  writers  and  speakers 
than  by  English  :  thus,  Renan  alludes  to  (he  "  Nessus  shirt  of  ridicule."  It  ii 
.  tised  in  speech  generally  as  a  simile  for  a  source  of  misfortune,  a  fatal  gift,  or, 
less  often,  anything  that  indelibly  wounds  the  susceptibilities,  and  il  is  bor- 
rowed from  Ihc  fabte  of  Hercules  and  (he  cen(aur  Nessus'  who  was  ordered 
by  (he  former  (o  carry  his  wife  Uejanira  across  a  river.  Arrived  on  the  other 
•ide,  (he  monster  ofiered  to  do  violence  (o  the  woman,  which  seeing,  Hercules 
shot  and  killed  him  with  a  poisoned  arrow.  In  revenge,  the  dying  centaur 
nave  to  Dejanira  his  tunic,  saying  that  he  to  whom  she  should  give  it  would 
love  her  exclusively.  Dejanira  gave  it  (o  her  husband,  who  as  soon  as  he  put 
i(  on  was  devoured  by  the  poison  wi(h  which  il  was  steeped.  It  clung  fast 
and  could  not  be  taken  off,  and  after  unutterable  agonies  Hercules  jum|>ed 
into  a  blazing  funeral  pyre  which  he  caused  to  be  prepared,  and  was  con- 

Neir  end  Trae.  A  correspondent  of  Nnlis  ukJ  Queriti  (seventh  series, 
iv.  477)  says  that  fussing  wrote  of  Voltaire,  "Voltaire  writes  much  that  is 
good,  much  that  is  new,  but  what  is  good  is  not  new,  and  what  is  new  is  not 
good,"  Unfuitunately,  he  gives  this  on  the  authority  of  a  third  party,  and  is 
unable  to  supply  chapter  and  verse.  The  phrase,  however  originated,  has 
now  become  a  favorite  form  of  condemnatory  criticism, — the  adjective  tme 
being  usually  substituted  for  gBoJ.  Daniel  Webster,  in  his  attack  on  the 
plalturm  of  the  American  Free-Soil  partv  (September  1,  1IS48),  said,  "  I  see 
nothing  in  it  both  new  and  valuable.  '  What  is  valuable  is  not  new,  and  what 
b  new  is  not  valuable.' "     But  even  in  this  form  he  puts  the  saying  in  i]UOta- 
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tion-marks.  A  somewhat  similar  antithesis  may  be  found  in  Macaulay :  "  There 
were  gentlemen  and  there  were  seamen  in  the  navy  of  Charles  II.  But  the 
seamen  were  not  gentlemen,  and  the  gentlemen  wer«  not  seamen/'  Dr. 
Johnson  (quotes  from  Goldsmith  a  "  fine  passage"  from  the  "  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field," which  **  he  was  afterwards  fool  enough  to  expunge  :"  "  When  I  was  a 
young  man,  being  anxious  to  distinguish  myself,  I  was  perpetually  starting  nen 
propositions.  But  I  soon  gave  this  over,  for  I  found  that  generally  what  was 
new  was  false."  (Boswell's  Life^  vol.  vii.  ch.  viii.)  After  all,  this  is  a  bald 
commonplace,  which  Goldsmith  did  well  to  cancel. 

Neinr  departure,  a  phrase  made  popular  by  Clement  C.  Vallandigham, 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democrats,  to  express  the  policy  which  he  first 
urged  upon  the  party  at  a  convention  in  Montgomery  County,  Ohio,  May,  1871. 
Here  he  secured  the  adoption  of  his  principles  in  the  platform  known 
in  political  history  as  the  Dayton  platform.  Vallandigham*s  new  departure 
was,  in  brief,  an  abandonment  of  the  old  policy  of  obstruction  and  opposition, 
the  acceptance  of  the  results  of  the  war  as  final,  including  the  Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  which  the  Democracy  had  hitherto 
opposed  as  revolutionary,  and  the  commencement  of  a  new  policy  of  living 
and  vital  issues.  The  pnrase  **  a  new  departure"  is  now  in  general  use,  and 
is  applied  to  any  radical  reform  or  change  of  base,  personal  or  political. 

Republicans  of  all  shades  of  opinion  have  for  a  good  while  been  urging  on  the  Democrats 
the  propriety  and  expediency  of  accepting  "accomplished  facts," — that  is,  of  formally  ac- 
knowledging in  the  public  utterances  of  tne  party  that  the  war  and  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  adopted  since  the  war  had  settled  certain  questions  beyond  further  dispute  or 
cavil.  These  questions  are  the  non-existence  of  the  constitutional  right  of  secession,  the 
abolition  and  perpetual  prohibition  of  slavery,  and  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law. 
Republicans  have  further  urged  on  them  the  propriety  of  acknowledging  the  validity  of  the 

Eublic  debt  and  the  duty  of  the  nation  to  discbarge  it  m  coin.  For  six  years  the  Democrats 
ave  resolutely  refused  to  do  any  of  these  things.  ...  A  considerable  portion  of  the  party, 
headed  by  Mr.  Vallandigham,  seem  to  have  learned  wisdom  at  last,  and  propose  to  sur- 
render all  the  principal  points  in  their  former  creed,  and  to  begin  their  opposiuon  to  the  party 
in  power  on  a  new  Une.  They  offer  to  do  what  the  Republican  party  has  been  doing,  main- 
tain the  results  of  the  war,  and  to  do  something  which  the  Republican  party  has  thus  fai 
neglected  or  failed  to  do,--correct  and  restrain  the  evils  growing  out  of  the  war.  They  offer, 
for  instance,  while  adhering  to  the  three  new  constitutional  amendments,  to  oppose  toe  dan- 
gerous tendency  which  the  Republican  party  has  for  some  time  been  manifesting  to  treat  the 
amendments  as  having  practically  abrogated  the  whole  Constitution  ;  or,  in  other  words,  as 
having  constituted  the  majority  in  both  houses  as  supreme  judges  of  what  is  and  what  is  not 
constitutional.  They  offer  to  treat  the  reconstruction  measures  as  finalities, — that  is,  to  put 
the  Southern  States  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  Northern  States,  and  put  further  inter- 
ference with  their  affairs  on  exactly  the  same  level  with  interference  in  the  affairs  of  New 
York  and  Massachusetts. — Nnu  York  Nation,  June  8,  1871. 

New  Timon  Quarrel.  A  curious  chapter  in  any  new  volume  on  the 
"  Quarrels  of  Authors"  would  be  furnished  by  the  passage  at  arms  between 
Tennyson  and  Bulwer.  The  latter,  in  his  early  days,  had  an  unfortunate 
faculty  for  exciting  the  antagonism  of  his  fellow-authors.  It  was  unfortunate, 
because  he  was  extremely  sensitive  to  attack,  and  his  sensitiveness  was  in- 
creased by  the  fact  that  he  was  anxious  to  stand  well  with  his  brethren  of  the 
pen,  and  never  said  an  unkind  or  discourteous  word  about  them,  save  in  the 
way  of  retort. 

No  doubt  he  felt  like  a  good  fellow  wronged, — a  feeling  that  is  gall  and 
wormwood  to  a  sensitive  spirit 

In  his  Autobiography  he  complains  of  the  "  ribald  attacks"  which  Thack- 
eray made  upon  him  in  the  pages  of  Fraser'Sy  and  doubtless  those  attacks  cut 
deep  into  his  soul.  Yet  he  wound  up  by  making  friends  with  Thackeray,  who 
in  one  of  his  prefaces  makes  public  profession  of  the  regret  with  which  he 
looked  back  upon  his  '*  Bulwig"  caricatures,  attributing  them  to  an  ebullition 
of  animal  spirits  in  a  young  and  thoughtless  writer,  unconscious  of  the  pain 
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he  WIS  inflicting.  Maginn,  Lockhart,  JcRrejr,  all  the  waga  and  critics  of  (he 
period,  had  their  fling  at  Bulwer.  Carlyle  expressed  a  loathing  for  him.  Even 
In  America,  Hawthorne,  in  one  of  his  "  Mosses  Troni  an  Old  Manse,"  sajrs, 
"  Bulwer  I  detest  He  is  the  very  pimple  of  ihc  age's  humbug."  Disraeli 
and  Dickens  are  almost  (he  only  men  of  any  literary  standing  who  always 
looked  kindly  upon  (he  author  of  "  Felham." 

As  to  TeTinyson,  he  showed  his  dislike  as  far  back  as  (83a  His  volume, 
"  Poems,  Chiefly  Lyrical,"  published  in  that  year,  contained  a  short  poem 
called  "A  Character,"  which  was  recogniied  by  every  one  u  a  satire  on 
Bulwer. 

A  CHi 


Llniehthi 
■a  thli  ma 


He  >|»k°  of  heuiiy :  1 

Saw  no  diviDily  ia  dru 
Lilc  h  dad  udius.  or 
llicD  lookiof  %A  '|W«H 
He  >nii»the3  hi.  cbin  i 


if  ibcoi^ 

1  oibcr  mtndi 


Wlib  li»  dcpicMRl  u  be  wen  nn^, 

Hla>K)f  unlo  himielF  be  »ld  : 

Upon  hiniMir  bimKir  did  feed : 

Quiet,  dupjutioDAte.  And  cold. 

And  Diher  f  biA  hli  fDrni  tl  creed. 

With  chuelled  leilura  cleu  and  itctli. 
There  m  a  cruel  truth  in  this  dissection  of  the  vain,  self-conscbns,  and  self- 
worshtppinj  Bulwer,  his  failure  to  accommodate  his  profession  to  his  prac- 
tices, his  am;c(ation  of  Byronic  gloom,  his  utter  want  of  literary  sincerity. 

The  victim  writhed  under  the  lash.  But  it  was  many  years  before  he  re- 
(aliated.  In  his  "  New  Timon,"  a  very  dull  and  insipid  romance  in  verse 
which  he  published  anonymously  in  1846,  he  made  a  savage  onslaught  on  (he 
young  poet  who  had  now  taken  a  reo^niied  place  among  the  immortals. 
No  doubt  the  fact  of  his  foeman's  success  in  the  line  of  literature  wherein  he 
himself  had  failed,  though  wishing  most  ardently  to  succeed,  added  venom  (o 
the  onslaught  Bu(,  though  (he  shaft  was  tipped  with  poison,  it  was  shot  by 
an  incompeten(  hand,  and  recoiled  on  (he  archer.  Indeed,  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  of  anything  more  puerile,  more  unfair,  more  maniliudy  dictated  by 
personal  spite,  than  the  following  tines  ; 

1  Kck  no  purflcd  prvltinei*  of  pbnae ; 

A  loal  tn  eejneii  icoms  Ifae  Irkki  for  praii4. 

TU*  Delil,  rare  id  Tene  ibu  wiu,  1  daim; 
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N«  mini,  not  mint  (O  MuK,  brbid  !)  the  boon 
or  boiroocd  iwlri,  the  mockbinl'l  modiih  lUDt. 

Outb*'^in^WDrd>wonhaiidou1gltttRiIlg'KeUB[fK], 

To  Aoity  elri  in  TcnnywDUn  rhymil 
Am  I  cntliralLHl  but  by  lh<  ti«i)e  lule. 
The  lormuL  pupil  of  ■  IriKid  scImwI, 
If  to  old  l>w>  my  Spanin  lum  ulhen. 
If  Ihv  old  viEorout  muiic  chamu  my  ear. 

Or  where  ihe  pulM  of  nan  beau  loud  and  nioii| 
Id  the  Iraiili  flow  of  Diydto'i  liuly  mut 
Lu  SchoolniH  AIIkiI  vtal  her  chaue  delithl 
OB"datliti(  UlUe  iDom  B  wann  and  brifhl," 

Atid  catch  her"Mue  Ryiinfliigi'  Ihtpanc." 
Though  nalied  hy  Crilici,  ihough  adored  by  Biota, 
lliouch  Peel  wilh  pudding  plump  the  pulmx  Muk, 
Though  Theban  mate  the  Sanon't  puiat  controli, 

Ralher  be  thou,  my  poor  Reriio  Maid, 
Dteeni  ai  letat  <n  Hayley'i  WRili  arrayed, 
Than  pulch  wilh  frippery  t»eiy  liiuel  If™, 
Ai>d  AauDI,  admired,  the  RagFair  of  the  NilM  I 

In  a  note  to  this  precioua  rubbish  the  author  say*,  "  I  have  no  blind  en- 
thusiasm for  Mr.  Ktiowles,  and  I  allow  both  the  grave  faults  of  his  diction 
and  the  somewhat  narrow  litnils  within  which  is  contracted  his  knowledge  of 
character  and  life,  but  no  one  can  deny  that  he  has  nobly  supported  the 
British  Drama  ;  that  he  has  moved  Ihe  laughter  and  tears  of  thousands  \  that 
he  forms  an  actual,  living,  and  imperishable  feature  in  the  loftier  lileraluie  of 
his  lime  ;  that  the  hislory  of  the  English  stage  can  never  be  rewritten  here. 
afler  without  long  and  honorable  mention  of  the  author  of  '  Virginius'  and 
■The  Hunchback.'  The  most  that  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Tennyson  is  thu  he  is 
the  favorite  of  a  small  circle ;  to  the  mass  of  the  public  little  more  than  his 
name  is  known  ;  he  has  moved  no  thousands,  he  has  created  no  world  of 
characters,  he  has  labored  out  no  deathless  truths,  nor  enlarged  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  human  heart  by  the  delineation  of  various  and  deathless  passions ; 
he  has  lent  a  stout  shoulder  lo  no  sinking  but  manly  cause,  dear  to  the 
Nation  and  to  Art ;  yet  if  the  uncontradicted  statements  in  the  journals  be 
true,  this  gentleman  has  been  quartered  on  the  public  purse ;  he  is  in  the 
prime  of  life,  belonging  to  a  wealthy  family,  without,  I  believe,  wife  or  chil- 
dren ;  at  the  very  time  that  Mr.  Knowles  was  lecturing  for  bread  in  foreign 
lands,  verging  towards  old  age.  unfriended  even  by  the  public  he  has  charmed  I 
Such  is  tne  justice  of  our  Ministers,  such  the  national  gratitude  to  those 
whom  we  [hank — and  starve  I" 

The  most  noticeable  thing  about  both  the  lines  and  the  note  to  them  is 
their  arrt^ant  and  uneasy  egotism.  In  the  verse  the  poet  expressly  claims, 
"  I  am  virile,  strong,  original ;  this  Tennyson  whom  you  critics  put  above  me 
is  effeminate,  tawdry,  and  a  plagiarist."  In  his  note  you  might  read  between 
Ihe  lines  some  such  affirmation  as  this  :  "  Mr.  Knowles  is  not  my  equal,  to  be 
sure ;  he  has  not  certain  virtues  which  I  possess ;  nevertheless  he  is  far 
superior  to  Tennyson,  who  has  moved  no  thousands,  etc,  etc., — all  of  which  I 

Both  in  his  praise  and  in  his  blame  you  (eel  insliiictively  that  Bulwer  is 
measuring  everybody  by  his  own  standard,  and  awkwardly  striving  lo  conceal 
his  anger  that  the  critics  do  not  see  how  far  the  others  fall  below  it. 

Bunch,  which  had  always  befriended  Tennyson,  came  to  the  rnciie  of  its 
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The  "New  Tim 


3  Tennyson's  Pension. 


Wbognidgdhi 

So  lUndl  the  bard  of  Loclulcy  Hill, 

Tipp-d  wilh  whit  Timon  ulin  fiif  itnom  ; 
He  II  the  maiiifT,  Tim  the  Blinhtlm. 
"  School-miss  Alfred"  then  took  up  the  cudgels  for  himself  in  very  m 
line  fashion.  The  number  of  Puntk  for  February  sS,  1846,  came  out 
some  lines  emilled  "The  New  Timon  and  the  Poets."  They  were  s 
"  Alcibiades,"  but  were  untveisally  recognized  as  Tennyson's.  They  an 
known,  but  we  will  quote  them  in  full : 

The  "New  Timon"  and  the  Poets, 


d  :  here  comes  the  New. 

:  ifimilbrrace: 

loew  him.     Whj»,  Il'i  you, 

!  (Irii  and  Ihriiled  the  boyi 

1  ID  Suballtm. 

.  what  ihii  hour  may  briog, 


But  you, 

»Ss.r 

^■i«S^<bSf™™r' 

■Til  atwa 
■■They 

with  •pii«,  iBd  wtut  with 
nootleiabodybe; 
y.  Tinging  in  your  «r.. 

tall  iliit  mmi  ai  good  a>  me 

What  pr< 
Them 

i.%,  now  <o  und 
ciocf  aipotle. 
boot,  >  little  ha 

din? 

That. 

of  U..«l  1  why 
mark  of  rouge 

ill  bi> Ufeabo^iu 

uponvourc 
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Y«i  biDdboi 


Off,  and  1st  bin 


It  is  evident  thai  "  Alcibiadea"  had  penelraled  the  anonymous  authorship 
of  the  "  New  Tinion."  Indeed,  the  secret  was  an  open  one  from  ihe  first. 
Though  the  poem  has  few  of  the  virtues  of  Bulwer  s  prose,  it  has  all  iti 
vices,  and  the  critii:s  at  once  laid  the  foundling  at  his  door. 

A  veek  later  (March  7)  "  Alcibiades"  followed  his  first  return  shot  with 
another,  which  onlf  indiiectly  alludes  to  the  "  New  Titnon"  conlroversj. 
Liter ARV  Squabbles. 

Ab,  God  \  the  peuy  fooli  of  riiyiDB 


Tennyson  has  never  publicly  acknowledged  these  "  Alcilnades"  poems. 
He  included  them  in  no  edition  of  his  works.  Nevertheless,  (heir  authorsbip 
is  undeniable  and  undcnied.  They  served  their  purpose.  The  victim  was 
demolished.  The  public  was  with  Tennyson.  In  the  third  edition  of  the 
"NewTimon"  the  obnoxious  lines  and  the  note  were  withdrawn.  Bulwer 
made  no  answer  to"  Alcibiades."  But  to  Tennyson  he  seems  to  have  written! 
private  letter,  whose  contents  we  can  only  guess  at  from  the  following  poetn 
by  Tennyson,  written  apparently  in  December,  1846 : 
On  a  Spitbful  Letter. 


Ibcu  the  roll  of  the  ago. 
Thit  hilen  leaf,  Isd'i  fume  u  brief  r 
Yet  Le^ilTe"  «,''Ll\"ide  yoirlw 

Wb*l  roDlil  u  hen  for  a  falter* 
Yet  ibe  yellDW  leaf  hu«  the  gncw 
For  li  bang!  one  muBiEtil  laier. 
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Greater  than  I,— isn't  that  your  cry  t— 

And  I  shall  live  to  see  it. 
Well,  if  it  be  so,  so  it  is,  you  know ; 

And  if  it  be  so,  so  be  it. 

O  summer  leaf,  isn't  life  as  brief? 

But  this  is  the  time  of  hollies. 
And  my  heart,  my  heart  is  an  evergreen. 

I  hate  the  spites  and  follies. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  in  conclusion  that  the  feud,  so  bitter  and  rancorous 
while  it  lasted,  was  healed  long  before  the  death  of  Bulwer. 

Indeed,  the  poet- romancer  might  have  paraphrased  an  old  saying  attributed 
to  many  famous  men,  by  asserting  that  Lora  Lytton  did  not  remember  the 
enmities  of  Bulwer. 

By  the  time  he  had  become  Lord  Lytton  he  was  a  wealthy  man,  a  man  of 
fashion,  of  political  and  titular  eminence, — a  sort  of  golden  link  between 
literature  and  the  aristocracy. 

He  honestly  strove  to  gain  the  good  will  of  his  literary  fellow-laborers,  even 
those  who  had  formerly  abused  him.  With  such  adjuncts,  it  was  not  difficult 
to  succeed.  Thackeray  apologized  for  Yellowplush  and  Bui  wig.  The  critics 
were  gained  over.  A  mutual  admiration  sprang  up  between  the  Laureate  and 
the  Ix>rd,  and  in  a  speech  made  at  Hertford,  October  9,  1862,  Lord  Lytton 
made  an  amende  honorable  for  his  ill-considered  verses  when  he  said  publicly, 
"  We  must  comfort  ourselves  with  the  thought  so  exquisitely  expressed  by 
our  Poet- Laureate,  that  the  Prince  we  lament  is  still 

The  silent  father  of  our  kings  to  be." 

New  World,  America,  the  Western  Hemisphere.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  at  some  date  unspecified,  granted  to  Columbus 
as  a  legend  for  his  coat  of  arms  the  motto 

A  Castilla  y  &  Leon 
Nuevo  mundo  di6  Colon. 

("  To  Castile  and  Leon 

Columbus  gave  a  new  world.") 

It  is  added  that  when  the  discoverer^s  bones  were  removed  to  Seville,  the 

motto,  by  Ferdinand's  orders,  was  placed  on  his  tomb.     There  is  no  historical 

foundation  for  this  story.     It  is  first  mentioned  by  Oviedo  in  1535,  who  gives 

the  motto  a  somewhat  different  turn  : 

For  Castilla  y  por  Leon 
Nuevo  mundo  nall6  Colon. 

But  the  other  form  was  preferred  by  Ferdinand  Columbus,  who  about  1535, 
or  earlier,  had  adopted  it  on  his  arms,  and  on  whose  tomb  in  the  cathedral 
at  Seville  it  may  still  be  read.  Evidently  legend  transferred  to  the  father  the 
motto  adopted,  if  not  invented,  by  the  son.  The  phrase  **  New  World"  as 
applied  to  the  recent  discoveries  was  unknown  to  Columbus  and  his  contem- 
poraries. The  true  significance  of  these  discoveries  had  not  yet  dawned  upon 
voyager  or  writer.  Columbus  died  in  the  belief  that  he  had  found  a  new 
route  to  the  T^ies  by  sailing  west.  Nobody  was  looking  for  a  new  world, 
and  when  it  at  last  came  to  be  realized  that  America  was  not  Asia  it  was 
looked  upon  merely  as  a  barrier  in  the  way  to  Asia.  The  main  object  of  the 
explorers  whc  entered  its  navigable  streams  was  to  ascertain  if  these  might 
not  prove  to  t>e  arms  of  the  sea  separating  the  mass  of  land  in  two,  and  so 
leading  to  tbe  longed-for  haven.  The  phrase  New  World  was  first  used  by 
Amerigo  Vespucci  in  a  letter  to  Lorenzo  de*  Medici,  written  from  Lisbon  in 
March  or  April,  1503.  "It  is  proper  to  call  them  a  new  world,"  he  says, 
referring  to  the  tract  of  Brazilian  sea-coast,  south  of  the  equator,  which  he 
aaa 
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had  discovered  on  his  third  voyage.  In  1504  a  Latin  version  of  the  letter 
was  published  under  the  title  "  Mundus  Novus."  Its  daring  assertion  of  the 
existence  of  a  populous  land  beyond  the  equator  and  unknown  to  the 
ancients  (whose  omniscience  had  not  yet  been  questioned)  excited  great 
curiosity.  The  pamphlet  was  a  great  success.  It  familiarized  Europe  with 
the  title  New  World  as  applied  to  a  great  continent  detached  from  Asia. 
Not  yet,  however,  was  any  connection  fancied  between  the  discoveries  of 
Columbus  and  those  of  Vespucci.  In  1507,  Martin  Waldseemiiller  pub- 
Mshed  a  little  treatise  in  which  the  suggestion  was  made  that  the  Quarta 
Pars,  or  New  and  Fourth  Part  of  the  earth's  surface,  discovered  by  Ameri- 
cus  Vespucius,  should  be  called  America.  The  suggestion  was  accepted 
without  a  word  of  protest,  even  from  Ferdinand  Columbus,  the  devoted 
son  of  the  great  navigator,  himself  an  accomplished  geographer.  That 
he  owned  a  copy  of  the  book  of  Waldseemiiller's,  that  he  had  it  for 
eighteen  years  in  his  possession,  and  that  he  annotated  it  with  fulness  and 
care,  these  are  known  facts.  Nevertheless,  Ferdinand  Columbus  made  no 
comment  upon  the  passage  in  which  the  discovery  of  a  new  world  is  attrib- 
uted to  Vespucius.  This  silence  is  absolutely  decisive.  It  proves  that 
Ferdinand  Columbus  shared  Waldseemiiller's  opinion  that  the  Fourth  Parr 
meant  something  very  different  from  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  Amer. 
ica,  and  that  whereas  Christopher  Columbus  had  discovered  the  eastern  coast 
of  Asia,  or,  in  other  words,  a  section  of  the  Old  World,  it  was  to  Vespucius 
that  the  discovery  of  a  New  World  south  of  the  equator  belonged.  By  the 
time  geographers  had  comprehended  that  Brazil  pertained  to  the  same  con- 
tinent revealed  by  Columbus  and  Cabot,  the  terms  Quarta  Pars,  New  World, 
and  America  had  become  interchangeable  and  synonymous ;  and  thus,  not 
for  the  first  time  in  history, — the  extension  of  the  term  Africa  is  another 
example, — the  part  gave  a  name  to  the  whole.  See  Fiske's  *'  Discovery  of 
America,"  chap,  vii.,  **  Mundus  Novus." 

Newcastle,  To  carry  coals  to,  a  proverbial  expression  for  unnecessary 
gifts  or  supererogatory  favors,  Newcastle  being  the  greatest  coal-mart  in  the 
world.  The  trade  in  coal  seems  to  have  been  important  from  the  beginning  of 
the  town.  In  1239  the  burgesses  received  from  Henry  III.  a  license  to  dig  coals 
within  the  borough,  and  by  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  business  had  increased 
so  rapidly  that  Newcastle  paid  an  annual  revenue  of  two  hundred  pounds.  In 
161 5  the  trade  employed  four  hundred  ships,  and  extended  to  France  and 
the  Netherlands.     Analogous  expressions  abound  in  every  language, — viz. : 

To  send  owls  to  Athens^  box  to  Cyprus,  a  clod  to  the  ploughed  field :  to  add  a  farthing  to 
the  millions  of  Croesus. — Greek. 

To  give  fruit  to  Alcinous  (whose  orchards  were  famous  for  bearing  fruit  all  the  year  round; ; 
to  take  wood  to  the  forest. — Latin. 

To  carry  oil  to  the  City  of  Olives. — Hebrew. 

To  carry  pepper  to  Hindostan. — Persian. 

To  carry  water  to  the  sea.—  German. 

To  carry  leaves  to  the  forest ;  to  carry  water  to  the  river. — French. 

To  carry  wood  to  the  mountains ;  to  offer  honey  to  the  owner  of  beehives. — ^^misk, 

A  familiar  proverb  in  the  Middle  Ages  was.  To  send  indulgences  to  Rome. 

Johannes   Garlandius,  a  poet  of  the  eleventh   century,  begins   his  "Opus 

Synonymorum"  with  a  list  of  similar  proverbial  sayings : 

Ad  mare  ne  videar  latices  deferre,  camino 
Isniculum,  densis  et  frondes  addere  sylvis, 
Hospitibusque  pyra  Calabris.  dare  nina  Leaco, 
Aut  Cereri fruges,  apibus  mel,  vcl  thyma  pratis, 
Pomo  vel  Alcmoo  vel  mollia  thura  SabKo^— 
Ad  veterum  curas  euro  superaddere  nostras. 

Burton  says,  "To  enlarge  or  illustrate  the  power  and  effect  of  love  is  to  set 
a  candle  in  the  sun."    {Afuitonty  of  Mdancholy^  Sec  2,  Memb.  i,  Subsec  2.) 
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Bat  the  most  tiotewor'thy  example  in  poetry  of  similar  metaphors  occurs  in 
ShakeB|>eire,  in  the  familiar  lines, — 

To  jiiird  a  tillf  ih»i  wu  rich  before. 
To  EJld  refiiKd  gold,  id  pmiui  Lhe  lily, 

To  tDioDth  thv  L«,  or  add  ulothcr  hue 


Kng  Jakn,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  •. 

Nft^'OOme,  Johnny,  a  nickname  particularly  applied  to  a  young,  un- 
practised officer  in  the  British  army,  and  marc  generally  to  any  raw,  in- 
experienced youth. 

"A'  editcid'  ukinc  lolk  on  Ihc  righl  lid*.  I  Irow,"  qiuHh  Caleb  to  binueir, "  and  1  hwl 
■D«  Ikt  ill  hip  lo  uy  he  «u  but  ■  Jc^ny  Newcame  in  our  town,  and  the  cule  ban  the 
famUy  u  ill  wiTl  ever  tine*."— Sm  Waltmi  Scott. 

Neirland,  Abiahun.  A  Bank -of-Engl and  note  used  to  be  called  an 
"  Abraham  Newland,"  from  the  name  of  the  cashiei,  Ariy  or  %\%Vf  years  ^o, 
to  whose  order  the  notes  of  the  bank  were  made  payable.  The  notes  are 
celebrated  thus  in  the  words  of  a  song  of  the  period : 


Heirs.  I(  is  popular  lo  say  that  this  word  is  derived  (lom  the  initial  let- 
ters of  the  four  points  of  the  compass  arranged  in  a  device  in  the  form  of  a 
cross  and  placed  at  the  top  of  some  of  the  earlier  news-sheets  to  indicate 
that  their  contents  were  derived  from  all  quarters.  But  it  is  easy  to  show 
that  this  is  purely  fanciful.  First,  the  earliest  English  newspaper  dales  from 
1663,  and  we  (ind  the  word  news,  exactly  in  its  modern  sense,  in  Shakespeare, 
who  died  nearly  fifty  years  earlier, — namely,  in  1616.  Thus,  we  have  "  How 
now  ?  What  news  r  {MadetA,  Act  i.,  Sc  7  j) "  But  let  lime's  news  be  known  I" 
{WiiUer'i  Tale,  Act  iv.,  Sc  1 ;)  "Even  at  Ihal  news  he  dies"  {King  John). 
This  liil,  which  might  be  exiended  indefinitely  from  Shakespeare  and  other 
old  writers,  would  alone  be  suEBcieni  tu  dispose  uf  ihe  north -east -west- south 
theory ;  but  a  reference  lo  the  equivalent  words  in  Ihe  tongues  to  which 
English  is  most  nearly  allied  will  lurther  show  its  fallacy.  In  German  the 
initials  of  the  points  of  Ihe  compass  read  in  this  older,  N.  O.  W.  S..  while 
the  word  for  news  is  nevigiti^,  obviously  impossible  of  derivation  from 
these  four  letters,  while  it  ii  derived  from  the  word  for  new.  Again,  in  French 
the  inilialr  ire  N.  E.  O.  S.,  while  Ihe  word  for  turns  is  luntvtlUs,  which  is  simply 
the  plural  I'urm  of  the  word  for  iww- 

The  true  derivation  does  nol  seem  difficult  to  trace.  Some  take  it  directly 
balract  noun  signifying  "Ihe  new, 
ve  is  Htuti,  and  the  phrase  "  Was 
giebt's  neues  }"  renders  tlie  exact  sense  of  out  "  Whafs  ibe  news  V     More- 


from  the  German  tiai  Neue,  whi 


r,  Ihe  old  German  spelling  is  new,  genitive  nautt.  Yet  this,  plausible  i 
if  looks,  is  not  the  origin  of  the  word.  When  we  find  in  Anglo-Saxon  such 
a  phrase  fsAwaltdwii?  ("what  news  V)  we  can  be  al  no  loss  to  determine  that 
the  wot>l  is  of  pure  Iaiw  German  or  native  EnBlish  origin,  although  the 
French  noKHtlles  may  have  influenced  its  use.  The  (act  Ihal  the  word  \% 
often  used  in  ihe  singula!  cunfirms  this.     Thus,  we  have  in  John  Florio's 
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The  litlle  corps  of  Ihe  newspaper  fraternity  were  then  beginning  work  in 
England,  ind,  being  tickled  by  the  ibove  epigram,  had  it  put  at  Ihe  head  of 
Iheir  papers,  as  alread]'  stated. 

Skeat  says  that  newes  is  not  older  than  1 500,  and  cites  Bern  era's  translation 
of  Froissart,  "  IlEsyrous  to  here  newes,"  and  Surrey's  translation  of  Virgil, 
"  What  news  he  brought."  But  at  least  one  earlier  instance  is  lo  be  fountfin 
"The  Siege  of  Rhodes,"  translated  by  John  Kay.  and  printed  by  Cazton 
about  1490. 

Hews,  HI  All  nations  agree  that  "  III  news  travels  fast."  which  is  the 
English  form  of  the  proverb.  Its  corollary,  "No  news  is  good  news,"  is 
found  also  in  French  and  Italian.  Here  are  some  foreign  proverbs  of  the 
same  kind : 

Bud  Diwiii  ihc  lirH  income— /M/uil. 

Good  ncwi  Li  nimored,  bad  ocn  Kiia.—St»nuk  iDd  Ptrtt^miti. 
And  here  U  how  the  sentiment  appears  in  various  forms  in  English  litera- 

For  evU  DEWi  hda  p«t,  vhL1«  good  nrwibniu. 

Milton:  Samsfiti  A^tmiiffi,].  r^jS. 
Ill  newt  it  wipgcd  wilb  Ikle,  and  Aiei  Apace. 

Ddvdih:    TirtHiKtia  Aiifiulaiu. 


Nlghtnure  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  words  ftr^<,  "night,"  and 
mam,  a  "spectre,"  which,  in  Runic  mythology,  placed  itself  on  the  breast  of 
the  sleeping  and  deprived  them  of  the  powers  of  motion  and  utterance.  (Low 
German,  nagt-tnoer  :  German,  nackl-makr  ;  Dutch,  ttaekl-merru.) 

The  mara  was  also  believed  to  be  the  guardian  of  hidden  treasures,  over 
which  it  brooded  as  a  hen  over  eggs,  and  the  place  where  it  sal  was  called  it* 
mdui,  or  nesL     Hence  the  term  mare's-nest. 

In  North  German  and  Norwegian  traditions  the  mara  generally  assume* 
the  form  of  a  beautiful  woman.  Dke  other  supernatural  beings,  she  can  enter 
through  Ihe  smallest  hole,  and  sets  herself  across  her  victims  to  torment  them. 
Many  curious  methods  are  given  to  gel  rid  of  her.  One  is  lo  wrap  a  knife  in 
a  cloth,  and  let  it  turn  three  times  round  Ihe  body  while  repeating  certain 
rhymes.  Another  is  to  turn  one's  shoes  with  Ihe  Iocs  outward  from  the  bed. 
Xhe  mistletoe  is  also  recommended  as  a  remedy. 

Nightmare  of  Earopa,  one  of  the  many  appellatives  of  NaiMileon  Bona- 
parte, given  him  by  awed  and  appalled  contemporaries  in  Europe  when,  after 
tupendous  military  successes,  he  seemed  to  sit  heavily  on  Ihe  helpless 
nent,  as  a  nightmare  on  Ihe  breast  of  a  troubled  sleeper,  helpless  under 
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Htl  admirall  (L.,"  to  admire"  or  "wonder  at  nothing"),  a  phrase  from 
Horace  {Epistla,  I.,  vi.  i).  Dr.  Arnold,  in  a  letter  to  an  old  pupil,  quoled  in 
"Arnold's  lite  and  Correspondence,"  calls  it  "the  devil's  favorite  text,"  and 
the  best  he  could  choose  "  to  introduce  his  pupils  into  the  more  esoteric  patt 
of  hia  doctrine.  ...  I  have  always  looked  upon  a  man  infected  with  the 
disorder  of  anti-romance  as  on  one  who  has  lost  the  linest  pan  of  his  nature, 
and  his  best  protection  against  everything  low  and  foolish."  He  adds  that 
such  men  may  well  call  him  mad,  but  he  thinks  their  party  are  not  yet  strong 
enough  to  get  him  fairly  shut  up,  and  until  they  are  "  I  shall  take  the  liberty 
o(  insisting  that  their  tale  is  the  longest." 

Hlmlnl  ptminf,  affected  simplidly  in  young  ladies.  In  Burgoyne's  corned; 
of  "The  Heiress"  (Act  iii.,  Sc  3),  Lady  Emily  lells  Miss  Alscrip,  "The  way 
to  acquire  the  correct  Paphian  mimp  is  to  stand  before  the  glass  and  pro- 
nounce repeatedly  'nimini  pimini.'  The  lips  cannot  fail  to  lake  the  right 
ply."  Dickens  has  borrowed  the  conceit,  where  in  "  Little  Dorrit"  Mrs.  Gen- 
eral tells  Amy  Dorrit,  "Papa,  pota-oti,  poultry,  prunes,  and  pritm  are  all  very 
good  words  for  the  lips  :  especial ly/miui  and  prion.  You  will  hnd  it  service- 
able, in  the  fonnation  of  a  demeanor,  if  you  sometimes  say  to  yourself  in  com- 
pany,— on  entering  a  room,  for  instance, — Papa,  petalati,  peullry,  prunei  and 
prum,  prunes  and  prism." 

HluB  daya'  «ronder,  an  old  phrase  for  a  short-lived  sensation.  It  may 
be  found  in  Chaucer: 

Eke  iroiidR  lul  bu  nioe  (Ms  Hwe  in  loun. 

Trtilat  and  Crtniib,  Book  It,,  Subu  So, 
Alternate  readings  give  nyghtes  for  dtits,  and  never  for  neuie.  The  expres- 
sion undoubtedly  dales  back  to  the  Noveiidialc  Sacrum  of  the  Romans,  which, 
according  to  Livy,  Book  i.  chap.  310,  look  its  rise  from  the  (act  thai  just  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Sabines  a  thick  shower  of  stones  fell  from  heaven  on  the 
Alban  Mount,  and  a  voice  was  heard  recalling  Ihe  Albans  to  the  observance 

{for  t^at,  loo,  is  slated)  or  by  the  advii 
continued  a  solemn  observance  thatwheneve 
a  festival  for  nine  days  was  observed." 

Nine  of  Dlamonda  is  called  Ihe  curse  of  Scotland.  The  expression  goes 
back  at  least  as  tar  as  1745,  for  a  caricature  dated  October  31  of  that  year 
represents  the  Young  Chevalier  attempting  to  lead  a  herd  of  bulls,  laden  with 
papal  curses,  etc,  across  the  Tweed  wilh  the  nine  of  diamonds  lying  before 
them.  Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  explanation  is  that  which  refers  it  to 
e  of  Glencoe.     The  order  for  this  cruel  deed  was  signed  by  Ihe 

b 

'»oftl  .     .  .  „    .  „ 

its  shield,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  with  reference  to  Ihem  that  ihe  ni 
diamonds  was  called  the  curse  of  Scotland.    The  other  reasons  thai  have  been 
snuiested  for  this  expression  are  : 

Thai  during  Ihe  reign  of  Mar^  a  thief  atlempted  to  steal  ihe  crown  from 
Eliubcth  Castle,  and  succeeded  in  abstracting  nine  valuable  diamonds  there- 
from. To  replace  these  a  heavy  tax  was  laid  upon  the  people,  which  was 
termed  the  curse  of  Scotland. 

That  when  the  game  of  comile  was  introduced  into  the  court  at  Holyrood, 
the  nine  of  diamonds,  being  ihc  winning  card,  got  this  natne  because  of  lb* 
number  of  courtiers  ruined  by  the  game. 
6S 
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Thai  in  the  game  of  Pope  Joan  Ihe  nine  of  diamonds  is  the  Pope,  whon 
the  Scotch  Presbyterians  considered  a  curse. 

That  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  phiue  "Cross  of  Scotland."  The  nine 
"pips"  on  the  card  were  formerly  printed  in  the  shape  of  a  Sc  Andrew'* 

That  the  Duiie  of  Cumberland  wrote  his  inhuman  orders  at  Culloden  on  the 
back  of  a  nine  of  diamonds.  (But  [he  battle  of  Cutlodcn  was  fought  April  8> 
1746,  nearly  six  months  after  the  dale  of  the  caricature  before  mentioned.) 

That  a  Scotch  member  of  Parliament,  part  of  whose  family  arms  were  nine 
lozenges,  voted  for  the  introduction  of  the  malt  lu  into  Scotland. 

Ninth  Beatltad*.      Writing  to  Gay  on  October  6,  1717,  Pop«  uy*,  "1 

have  many  years  ago  magnified  in  my  own  mind  and  repeated  ti '  '' 

beatitude,  added  to  the  eight  in  the  "- '  "" ■"  '--  '  - 

nothing ;  fbr  he  shall  never  be  disapp 
p-  184.) 

No  Man's  Land,  a  long  narrow  strip  of  territory  lying  west  of  the  Indian 
Territory,  north  of  Texas,  east  of  New  Mexico,  and  south  of  Kansas,  over 
which,  it  would  seem,  the  juiisdiciion  of  neither  of  these  extends,  nor  has  the 
same  been  organized  as  a  letritorial  eovernmeiit  by  the  United  States,  al- 
though petitioned  by  its  inhabitants  to  do  so.  It  is  also  known  as  Cimarron. 
Locally,  the  name  is  also  given  to  a  strip  of  territory  on  the  boundary  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Delaware.  According  to  the  <^cial  surveys,  it  seems  to 
belong  to  Pennsylvania,  but  by  habit  and  custom  of  the  people  to  Delaware, 
in  which  latter  State  its  inhabiunts  vole,  and  where  the  title-deeds  to  its  teal 
estate  are  recorded. 

There  is  a  little  uninhabited  island  called  No  Man's  l^nd  near  Martha's 
Vineyard,  off  the  coa.'.t  of  Massachusetts.  Another  region  sometimes  called 
by  this  name  lies  in  British  South  Africa.  Being  dispeopled,  it  was  in  1S5* 
in  part  occupied  by  Adam  Kok's  band  of  the  Griquas.  and  hence  it  is  often 
called  GriquaUnd  Ea^t,  which  is  at  a  long  distance  Irom  Griqualand  West, 
Ihe  original  home  of  the  iribe.  These  Griquas  (in  their  own  speech  this  name 
is  Ihe  plural  form  of  Grip")  are  of  mixed  Dutch  and  Hottentot  Slock,  and  spcjdl 
a  dialect  compouniled  of  very  mixed  elements.  The  Basulos  (of  Becbuana- 
Kafiir  stock)  and  Ihe  Ama-Baca  (Kaffirs)  also  dwell  in  what  was  once  called 
No  Man's  Land  ;  but  the  country  now  contains  many  settlers  of  European  race. 

Nobility.  Our  old.     This  once  famous  phrase  occurred  in  the  fallowing 

Kssage  from  "  England's  Trust,  and  other  Poems"  (1S41),  by  Lord  Joho 
anners,  afterwards  Duke  of  Rutland  : 

N>iiK>lhii°i^Ei^ud'tiiabl«?hn1ucef*' 
ShrlnEd  in  aax  hcuu  with  Crcsy  and  Poklitn, 
Bui  leave  u>  itili  oui  old  notuliiy. 
These  tines,  which  Toiced  pretty  iairly  Ihe   ideals  of  the   "Young  Eng- 
land" enthusiasts,  and  hence  earned  for  Ihe  noble  lord  Ihe  title  of  Young 
England's  Poet,  raised  a  great  slorm.     SonK  of  the  friends  of  Lord  John 
strove  to  explain  that  nobility  of  character  and  not  of  caste  wa*  meant ;  but 
Ihe  context  hardly  bore  out  this  explanation.     In  course  of  time  the  author 
grew  properly  ashamed  of  his  production,  and  tharacterized  it  as  Ihe  foolish 
work  of  his  youth.     He  was,  in  fact,  only  twen^-two  when  the  book  was 
issued.     It  is  curious  to  note  thai  the  obnoxious  lines,  written  in  all  serious- 
ness, had  been  very  cloaely  anticipated  by  >  ■adrical  writer  jnst  half  a  centoiT 
previous : 


IJ^iJ--. 
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Be  aristocracy  the  only  joy : 

Let  commerce  perish,  let  the  world  expire. 

Modem  GuUtver*t  Travel*  (1796),  p.  XQa. 

We  suspect  that  some  of  the  old  nohility  may  have  instinctively  exclaimed  on  reading 
these  lines,  Save  us  from  our  friends  I  The  conflict  of  interests  suggested  by  the  noble  reno- 
vator of  his  country  u  not  only  the  most  alarming,  but  it  is  also  the  least  complimentary  to 
his  class  that  we  remember  to  have  seen  stirred.  It  has  sometimes  been  allesed  that  the 
nobility  and  landed  aristocracy  are  careful  of  the  interests  of  their  order  to  the  injury  of 
wealth  and  commerce.  But  no  demagogue  that  we  have  yet  heard  of  has  feigned  an  oppo- 
aition  between  the  aristocracy  and  "  laws  and  learning."  Here,  however,  one  of  themselves 
not  merelv  insinuates  the  unfortunate  incompatibility,  but  with  great  vigor  and  sang-/roid 
takes  up  his  ground  in  the  controversy  which  he  has  raised.  "  Throw  wealth  and  com- 
merce, savs  he.  '*  to  the  winds !  Perisn  laws  and  learning  1  But  save  me  and  my  order. 
At  least  so  let  it  be  in  '  Young  England.' " — North  British  Revitw,  vol.  i.  p.  146. 

Noblesse  oblige,  a  French  phrase,  used  only  in  the  original,  meaning,  in 
Littr^'s  definition,  that  *'  whoever  calls  himself  noble  should  conduct  himself 
nobly.^  According  to  Comte  de  Laborde  in  a  notice  of  the  meeting  of  the 
French  Historical  Society  in  1865,  the  mot  was  suggested  by  the  Due  de 
L^vis  in  1808,  apropos  of  the  establishment  of  the  nobility  of  the  Empire,  as 
the  best  maxim  for  both  the  old  regime  and  the  new.  But  in  substance  the 
thought  had  been  uttered  by  so  ancient  an  author  as  Euripides : 

The  nobly  bom  must  nobly  meet  his  Tate. 

Alcwene,  Frag.  100. 

To  feel  itself  raised  on  hieh,  venerated,  followed,  no  doubt  stimulates  a  fine  nation  to  keep 
itself  worthy  to  be  followed,  venerated,  raised  on  high :  hence  that  lofty  maxim  Noblesse 
oblige. — Matthbw  Arnold. 

Nom  de  gaerre,  a  French  term,  meaning;*  literally,  a  war-name,  is  used  as 
identical  with  pseudonyme,  or  pen-name,  both  in  English  and  in  French.  The 
**  fake"  term  nom  de  plume  is  English,  but  not  French.  A  long  battle  over 
the  phrase  in  the  English  Notes  and  Queries  was  finally  referred  to  the  French 
V Intermidiairey  a  periodical  of  a  similar  sort,  which  answered,  "  We  do  not 
know  in  our  language  the  expression  twm  de  plume ^  and  there  is  no  need  of 
borrowing  it  from  the  English.  We  have  the  phrase  nom  de  guerre^  which  is 
thoroughly  French,  and  which  clearly  enough  indicates  literary  pseudonymity. 
The  very  origin  of  this  phrase  is  thoroughly  French.  Formerly  a  soldier 
in  enlistme  took  a  surname,  which  he  retained  so  long  as  he  served  under 
the  flag.  It  was  a  true  nom  de  guerre.  The  extension  is  natural.  Under 
certain  regimes  of  self-will  {bon  plaisir)  or  terror,  is  not  the  literary  arena  a 
field  of  battle  where  one  fights  for  his  liberty  or  his  life  ?" 

Non-interference,  Doctrine  o£  The  doctrine  enunciated  by  Calhoun, 
that  Congress  had  no  right  to  interfere  with  the  introduction  of  slavery  in  the 
States  or  Territories,  or,  as  it  was  expressed  in  a  resolution  proposed  to  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  in  1848,  "  That  the  doctrine  of  non-inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  property  of  any  portion  of  the  people  of  this  confed- 
eracy, be  it  in  the  States  or  Territories  thereof,  by  any  other  than  the  parties 
interested  by  them,  is  the  true  republican  doctrine  recognized  by  this  body." 
The  doctrine  was  levelled  aeainst  the  principle  of  the  Missouri  Compromise 
(f.  v.),  and,  although  defeated  in  the  convention  of  1848,  it  was  embodied  later 
in  the  Kansas- Nebraska  BilL 

Non  mi  ricordo  (It.,  "  I  do  not  remember").  In  the  trial  of  Queen  Caro- 
line, one  of  the  witnesses  was  an  Italian  who  had  been  in  her  service  on  the 
Continent.  When  pressed  by  awkward  Questions,  his  answer  was,  "Non 
mi  ricordo."  The  phrase  has  come  to  designate  a  conveniently  foreetful 
memory.  Under  similar  circumstances  the  answer  of  the  Know-Notnings 
(f.  V.)  was  always  *'  I  don*t  know." 
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One  of  the  Tuckers,  or  po»tbly  one  of  the  Watsons,  had  Nolan  in  charge  at  the  end  of  the 
war :  and  when  on  retummg  from  his  cruise  he  reported  at  Washington  to  one  of  the  Crown- 
insbields, — who  was  in  theNayy  Department  when  he  came  home, — he  found  that  the  De- 
partment ignored  the  whole  business.  Whether  they  really  knew  nothing  about  it,  or  whether 
It  was  a  non  mi  ricordo,  determined  on  as  a  piece  m  policy,  I  do  not  know. — E.  £.  Hau  : 
Tkt  Man  witkdmt  a  Country. 

Nonsexise.    A  well-known  couplet  of  uncertain  date  and  paternity  asserts 

that 

A  litde  nonsense  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men. 

It  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Horace  Walpole,  who,  in  a  letter  to  Horace 
Mann  (1774),  gives  a  side  glance  at  it:  '*A  careless  song,  with  a  little  non- 
sense in  it  now  and  then,  does  not  misbecome  a  monarch."  "Don't  tell 
me,"  William  Pitt  said,  '*  of  a  man's  being  able  to  talk  sense ;  every  one  can 
talk  sense.  Can  he  talk  nonsense  ?"  William  Wirt  tells  a  friend  in  a  let- 
ter, '*  I  have  always  found  a  little  nonsense  a  capital  preparation  for  a  dry 
and  close  argument"  And  it  has  been  said  of  Charles  James  Napier,  the 
hero  of  Scinoe,  that  he  found  in  humor  a  constant  antidote  to  all  the  ills  and 
vexations  of  life.  If  he  was  wounded,  his  spleen  discharged  itself  in  a  jest ; 
if  he  was  hurt  or  annoyed,  the  spirit  of  mockery  burst  into  an  uproar  of  mer- 
riment **  Nonsense  will  come,"  he  once  wrote  to  his  mother,  "  and  devil 
take  me  if  I  can  stop  for  the  life  of  me.  .  .  .  What  a  great  relief  is  nonsense  ta 
a  man  who  has  been  working  hard!  I  have  a  quantum  in  me  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  men  ;  and  if  it  had  no  vent,  my  death  would  ensue  from  undeliv- 
ered jokes.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  are  so  well,  dearest  mother,  and 
that  you  bore  the  comet  like  an  angel.  By  the  way,  no  doubt  exists  in  my 
mind  that  comets  are  the  souls  of  good,  post-horses,  who  still  ply  their  trade, 
carrying  angels  charged  with  despatches." 

Nonsense  verse  and  prose.  As  a  literary  form,  manufactured  or  in- 
tentional nonsense  is  a  comparatively  recent  art  in  English.  The  French  in  the 
seventeenth  century  began  the  cultivation  of  a  form  of  verse  which  they  called 
amphigouri,  and  which  in  the  eighteenth  grew  into  extraordinary  popularity. 
An  amphigouri  (a  factitious  word,  probably  made  up  from  the  Greek  dji^',  **on 
both  sides"),  was  a  bit  of  rhyme  without  reason, — a  meaningless  rigmarole  in 
verse.  An  effort  has  even  been  made  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  amphigouri  to 
classic  times,  to  the  **  Alexandra"  of  the  Greek  Lycophron.  But,  though  that 
poem  is  undoubtedly  obscure  and  enigmatic,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  it  is  purposely  meaningless. 

Here  is  a  good  sjpecimen  of  this  form  of  verse  which  D' Israeli  has  copied 
from  Colly's  **  Theatre  de  Society."  In  the  presence  of  the  famous  Fontenelle 
it  was  recited  at  the  salon  of  Madame  de  Tencin.  So  nearly  does  its  non- 
sense resemble  sense  that  Fontenelle  was  baffled.  "Let  us  hear  that  over 
again,"  he  said  ;  "  I  don't  think  I  quite  caught  the  meaning."  **  Why,  you 
stupid,"  said  Madame,  "don't  you  see  it  is  mere  nonsense?"  '*Ah,"  was 
Fontenelle's  sarcastic  answer,  '*  they  are  so  much  like  the  fine  verses  I  have 
heard  here  that  it's  no  wonder  I  was  mistaken." 

Qu'il  est  heureux  de  se  d^fendre 
Quand  le  coeur  ne  s'est  pas  rendu  I 
Mais  qu'il  est  ficheux  de  se  rendre 
Quand  le  bonheur  est  suspendu ! 
Par  un  discours  sans  suite  et  tendre, 
£garez  un  cceur  iperdu  ; 
Souvent  par  un  mal-entendu 
L'amant  adroit  se  fait  entendre. 

Imitated. 

How  happy  to  defend  our  heart. 
When  Love  has  never  thrown  a  dart  I 
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But  ah  I  unhappy  when  it  bends. 
If  Pleasure  her  soft  bliss  suspen<U  I 
Sweet  in  a  wild  disordered  strain^ 
A  lost  and  wandering  heart  to  gain. 
Oft  in  mistaken  language  wooed 
The  skilful  lover's  understood. 

There  is  a  fairly  good  English  amphigouri  which  is  sometimes  attributed 
to  Swift,  but  more  often  and  on  better  authority  to  Pope  : 

Song,  by  a  Person  of  Quality. 

Fluttering  spread  thy  purple  pinions. 

Gentle  Cupid,  o'er  my  heart, 
I  a  slave  in  thy  dominions. 

Nature  must  give  way  to  art. 

Mild  Arcadians^  ever  blooming. 

Nightly  noddmg  o'er  your  nocks. 
See  my  weary  days  consuming. 

All  beneath  yon  flowery  rocu. 

Thus  the  Cyprian  goddess  weeping 

Mourned  Adonis,  dariing  youth : 
Him  the  boar,  in  silence  creeping. 

Gored  with  unrelenting  tooth. 

Cynthia,  tune  harmonious  numben ; 

Fair  Discretion,  string  the  lyre ; 
Soothe  my  ever-waking  5luml>aB ; 

Bright  Apollo,  lend  thy  choir. 

Gloomy  Pluto,  king  of  terrors. 

Armed  in  adtftnantine  chains. 
Lead  me  to  the  costal  mirrors. 

Watering  soft  fjysian  plains. 

Mournful  cypress,  verdant  willow. 

Gilding  my  Aurelia's  brows, 
Morpheus,  hovering  o'er  my  pillow. 

Hear  me  pay  my  dying  vows. 

Mdancholy  smooth  Maeander, 

Swiftly  puriing  in  a  round, 
On  thy  marsin  lovers  wander. 

With  thy  flowery  chaplets  crowned. 

Thus  when  Philomela,  drooping. 

Softly  seeks  her  silent  mate. 
So  the  Dird  of  Juno  stooping. 

Melody  resigns  to  fate. 

Gilbert  Wakefield,  one  of  Pope's  commentators,  actually  misapprehended 
the  nature  of  the  above  composition,  and  complained  at  some  length  that 
the  poem  was  disjointed  and  obscure. 

It  was  not  until  our  own  age,  however,  that  nonsense  literature  was  brought 
to  its  perfection  by  Lewis  Carroll  and  Edmund  Lear,  who  still  hold  their 
ground  against  all  imitators.  It  is  true  that  the  modern  nonsense  verses 
nave  some  relationship  to  antecedent  extravaganzas  and  burlesques  ;  it  would 
not  indeed  be  impossible  to  prove  a  collateral  descent  for  the  "^ook  of  Non- 
sense''  and  ''The  Hunting  of  the  Snark"  through  the  absurdities  of  the 
"  Anti-Jacobin,"  through  Henry  Gary's  **  Chrononhotonthologos"  all  the  way 
back  to  the  nonsense  drama  in  '*  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  But  this 
were  considering  more  curiously  than  befits  a  book  of  the  present  character. 
Takins  them  at  their  apparent  value,  the  verses  of  the  two  whom  we  have 
named  form  a  unique  school  in  English  literature,  as  delightful  as  it  is  unique. 
Is  there  in  the  whole  world  a  better  bit  of  pure  nonsense  than  this  from 
**  Through  the  Looking-Glass"  ?— 
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jABBEkWOCKY. 


So'i^riTe'h^t 
And  iKHxl  awl 

^re  hl'^o 

ught™' 

'~ 

Ai>d.>l»uffi.hlhot>gh>h 

Came  whifflins  through  tl 
AndhuAleJuitcatm 

JS&r:^, 

Odi,  twol    One,  two!    A 
The  vorpal  blade  went  i 

He  left  Jl  J^d,  and  with  j 
He  went  galumphing  b. 

S'heTd"" 

tlhr««h 

"  And  hau'lhou 

•lain  the  Jabberw^k! 

liheiJithpova 


It  WIS  in  1846  that  Edmund  Lear  commenced  the  publication  -if  thaw 
lamotis  litde  four-line  nonsense  verses  which  made  his  first  fame  The  (aim 
was  not  original  with  him.  Mr.  Lear  himself  in  the  preface  to  his  third  book, 
where  he  laughs  at  "  Ihc  peTsistenlty  absurd  report  that  the  Eail  of  Derby 
was  the  author  of  the  first  "  Book  of  Nonsense,"  i$  careful  to  acknowledge 
his  indebtedness  to  ccrlain  nursery  rhymes  banning  "  There  was  an  old 
~-n  of  Tobago,"   which  were  suggested  to  him  by  a  valued  friend  as  a 

._   _,  'nding  itself  lo  limitless  variety  for  rhyi —   -   j     ■  •     -- 

Books  of  Nonsense"  were  first  made  fo 

if  Ihey  have  not  quite  lost  in  worldlin 
children,  delight  in  them  no  less  than  these,  and  return  to  them  again  and 
again  with  ever-fresh  pleasure.  In  New  Mexico  not  long  ago  the  English - 
owners  of  a  catlle-ranch  had  for  their  trade-mark  the  piiAure  accompaniM  by 
this  famous  posy ; 

Then  wu  an  CHd  Man  who  laid.  "  How 

Shall  I  flee  frem  thn  horrible  Cam'. 


a.  ■  Young  Lad' 

...     .nibylhe»To»ir_.    . 

rhen  thev  cried  "  Weedon  ^ 

uL  thought  the  would  go  ba 
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fpibumuvd  ibe  people  rA  Lucca. 

I,  and  perhaps  the  best 


When  ihey  Hid,  ■'  Doc>  ii  buiiT"  he  replied.  "  Ye*,  h  doc*l 
It't  K  ngulv  bfiiteof  m  Bet-" 
And  here  is  Mr.  Gilbert : 

Then  wu  u  Old  Mu  of  5i.  Ben, 

Who  w«  Buog  in  Ih.  «in  hy  .  mup ; 

WbeD  (hey  uked. "  Dt>e>  ii  bun  V  he  nplied,  ■-  No.  it  docu'l : 

Mr.  Lear's  loneer  nonsense  poems. — "  The  Owl  and  the  Pussy-Cal."  "The 
Quingle  Wangle  Gee,"  "  The  Jumblies,"  "  The  Yonghy  Bonehy  Bo,"— these 
are  all  ciceltenL  What  can  lie  funnier  than  the  courtship  in  the  "elegant 
pea-green  boai,"  when 

The  Owl  looked  up  to  Ihe  tun  ibove. 

And  lAngto  ■  inu]]  putar, 
"  O  lovdy  i>UHr.  O  Fuuy  my  love. 
What  >  beauiilul  Puuy  you  are. 
You  are! 

Whu  ■  tnuUTut  Fuuy  you  in  I" 


They  dined 
Wiicb  Ih> 


TlHy  danced  by  ihe  li|;hl  of  iht  mooo. 
They  danced  by  lb«  iigbl  of  the  moon  \ 

Mr.  Lear  was  delighted  when  a  friend  observed  to  him  that  this  couple 
were  reviving  the  old  law  of  Solon  that  the  Athrnlan  bride  and  bridegroom 
■hould  eat  a  quince  together  at  their  wedding.     But,  as  Hudibras  says, — 

Wlih  >blch.  like  •hli!!r>hey''>»^  ihdr  couna. 

and  it  was  possibly  the  rudder  of  rhyme  which  steered  Ihe  pea.gicen  boat  into 
that  classical  harbor. 

Admitabie,  too,  is  Ihe  humor  of  Ihe  "  Nonsense  Botanies."  The  bolanical 
names  are  all  epigrammatic,  the  illuiiltations  vividly  realiic  the  humor  of  (he 
leiL  The  Barkia  Hnalaimdia.  like  a  snap-dragon  of  dogs'  heads,  Arih- 
traomia  Ririda,  a  sort  of  thistle,  NasHireahia  KrerlupMa,  like  a  stem  of  cat- 
kins, the  Baisia  Paitaltnm,  the  SAaetontia  Utilis,  and  all  the  rest,  are  not 
mere  grotesque  distortions,  but  natural  represenlalions  of  dugs  and  cater- 
pillar^ hearth-brooms,  bodies,  and  boots,  severally  combined  into  such  life-like 
imitations  of  actual  flowers  that  the  botanist  who  would  not  wish  to  be  able 
to  add  them  to  his  herbarium  must  be  as  dry  as  his  own  kurlui  litcut. 

In  every  creation  of  Lear's,  whether  of  pen  or  |ieiicil,  some  touch  of  art 
which  escape*  analysis  makes  the  grotesquely  impossible  a  living  flesh-and- 
blood  ceali^.  Like  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  we  quote  the  Lalin  father  and  say, 
"Credo  quia  impossibile  esL"   Tables  and  chairs  and  fire-irons,  ducks  and  kan< 
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garoos,  and  a  host  of  nondescript  creatures,  such  as  the  Quangle  Wangle,  the 
Dong,  and  the  Yonshy  Bonghy  Bo,  are  endowed  with  human  sentiment  and 
moral  life ;  and  all  their  little  hopes  and  fears  and  frailties  are  so  natural  in 
their  absurdity  that  the  incongruity  of  thoughts  and  images  is  carried  to  the 
utmost  height  of  humor.  Such,  for  instance,  are  those  little  touches  where 
the  friends  of  the  Jumblies  receive  them  back  at  the  end  of  twenty  years, 
saying,— 

If  we  only  live. 
We,  too,  will  go  to  sea  in  a  sieve. 
To  the  hills  of  the  Chankly  Bore  : 

or  where  the  four  little  children  who  had  |;one  out  to  see  the  world  are  wel- 
comed back  *'  by  their  admiring  relatives  with  joy  tempered  with  contempt ;" 
or  where  the  coachman,  evidently  an  old  family  servant,  **  perceives  with 
pain"  that  the  young  people,  the  poker  and  tongs,  the  shovel  and  broom,  in 
the  carriage  are  quarrelling  while  he  drives  them  ouL 

Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  is  a  greater  humorist,  perhaps,  than  either  of  the  two  we 
have  mentioned,  and  his  humor,  even  in  his  elaborate  comic  operas,  is  often 
of  a  very  similar  topsy-turvy  order.  But  his  avowed  nonsense  verses  are 
only  a  small  portion  of  his  entire  work.     Here  is  a  good  example : 

Sine  for  the  garish  eye. 

When  moonless  brandlings  cling ! 
Let  the  froddering  crooner  cry. 

And  the  braddled  sapster  sing. 
For  never  and  never  again 

Will  the  totterine  beechlings  play. 
For  bratticed  wraclcers  are  sineing  aloud. 

And  the  throngers  croon  in  May ! 

Here,  also,  are  three  stanzas  from  C.  S.  Calverley's  "  Ballad  of  the  Period." 
an  excellent  parody  on  some  modern  versifiers,  in  which  the  reductio  ad 
absurdum  is  accomplished  by  turning  their  method  into  nonsense : 

An  auld  wife  sat  at  her  ivied  door 

{Butttr  and  €ggs  and  a  pound  of  cketse), 
A  thins  she  had  frequently  done  before ; 

And  ner  knitting  reposed  on  her  aproned  knees. 

The  piper  he  piped  on  the  hill-top  high 

J  Butter  and  eggs  and  a  pound  of  cheese) , 
1  the  cow  saidT"  I  die."  and  the  goose  said,  "  Why  ?" 
And  the  dog  said  nothing,  but  searched  for  fleas. 
******* 

The  farmer's  daughter  hath  soft  brown  hair 

(Butter  and  eggs  and  a  pound  of  cheese) ; 
And  I've  met  a  ballad,  I  can't  tell  where, 

Which  mainly  consisted  of  lines  like  these. 

Occasionally  a  good  bit  of  nonsense  verse  may  be  found  elsewhere  than  in 
the  pages  of  the  masters. 

The  following  **  Ballad  of  Bedlam,"  which  appeared  in  Punchy  is  not  with- 
out merit : 

O  lady,  wake !  the  azure  moon 

Is  rippling  in  the  verdant  skies. 
The  owl  is  warbling  his  sweet  tune, 

Awaiting  but  thy  snowy  eyes. 
The  joys  of  future  years  are  past, 

To-morrow's  hopes  have  fled  away : 
Still  let  us  love,  and  e'en  at  last 

We  shall  be  happy  yesterday. 

The  early  beam  of  rosy  night 

Drives  off  the  ebon  moon  afar. 
While  through  the  murmur  of  the  light 

The  huntsman  winds  his  ooad  guitar ; 
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The  Cincinnati  Commtrcial  Gatetti  is  responsible  for  the  following,  which 
ft  gives  su  an  effort  uf  the  intelligent  compositor  to  grapple  with  the  illegtblo 
bond  writing  of  an  amateur  poet : 

To  Mabie. 


poppy -cud*  hlumnwred  bl 


Twi.1i  U. 

«d*il. 

litk 

^1  ^  <he 

Tbenldron. 

inlht 

it.« 

dr  nf  lh( 

And<h. 

ally  mall 

Bnngilht 

■u  °  r  I 

la  IhF  <• 

■^li^A*?.' 

idd. 

T".«: 

.V-x 

Hul  the  thinvumbob  liiu  of  (be  whAUgcry-buiff 
K«p>  l)ithj(g]«]y-pigglt  for  mc. 

It  11  pilly-pcMliHldlc  and  ■llgobung 

Whea  the  lollypup  coven  the  grvund. 
Vet  the  poldlddlc  iieriiba  ptunkety-pung 

If  the  xnil  cuanoi  ifiDDp  II  ibc  gigglcHiiiK  cut 
S«king  tucceau  in  gluggely-gluB, 

One  of  Theodore  Hook's  witty  aasociales,  the  Rev.  Edward  Can 
Ibe  author  of  the  following  bit  of  fooling : 


If  down  hi>  Ihrml  *  mui  tbouUI  chooie. 

He'd  Krape  hii  ihoei  uainM  hii  leeth, 
Nh  din  hit  own  inmlje. 


Or  If  hli  (e«h  1 


Mr.  Charlei  G.  Leiand  thinks  the  following  lines  "the  finest  and  daintiest 
nonsense"  he  ever  read : 

Tliy  han  ig  liV 


kin 


HiiB,  from  An,  ia  iv 


A  Chhoniclk. 


out   UUlllUi    I^IUVC      (.W««  WV 

But  that  he  was  intenred. 
At  any  rate,  I  know. 

I  fancy  he'd  a  son, 
I  hear  he  had  a  wife : 

Perhaps  he'd  more  than  one 
1  know  not,  on  my  life  I 

But  whether  he  was  rich. 
Or  whether  he  was  poor. 

Or  neither— both— or  which, 
I  cannot  say,  I'm  sure. 

I  can't  recall  his  name. 

Or  what  he  used  to  ao ; 
But  then— well,  such  is  fam< 

'Twill  so  serve  me  and  yo 

And  that  is  why  I  thus 
About  this  unknown  man 

Would  fain  create  a  fun. 
To  rescue,  if  I  can. 

From  dark  oblivion's  blow 
Some  record  of  his  lot ; 

But,  ah  !  I  do  not  know 
Who— where — when — ^wh^ 

MORAL. 

In  this  brief  pedigree 
A  moral  we  should  find : 

But  what  it  ought  to  be 
Has  quite  escaped  my  mil 

The  following  curious  verse  is  said  to  have 
time  in  the  church-yard  of  Homersfield,  Sufft 
Crytoft,  who  died  November  17,  1810,  and  it  is 

Myself. 

As  I  walked  by  mvself  I  talked 

And  thus  myself  said  to  me. 
Look  to  thyself  and  take  care  of 

For  nobody  cares  for  thee. 
So  I  turned  to  myself,  and  I  ans 

In  the  self-same  revery. 
Look  to  myself  or  look  not  to  m 

The  self-same  thing  will  it  be. 
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\t  of  '  catch  as  catch  can'  till  (he  gunpowder  tan  out  at  the  heels  of  their 


il  Carroll's  and  Lear'«  prose. 
For  eiample,  Hood  inBtrta  in  one  of  his  "Comic  Annuals"  a  letter  00 
autographs,  in  irhich  he  classifies  Ihem  as  follows  : 

Lord  CbcHsfiEld.    Bui  Is  oblige  %  mngs  in  ihit  my  li  vay  daDgiiDui,  CDDiidEiiDi  liow 

wiifa  njpiftl  ID  my  DWD  puticuUr  pnciicc,  1  liavc  oAoi  Eimccd  ui  auLognph  wUb  my 
walldng-itick  OD  IhF  K4-«uid^     J  ■)»  iccm  id  remember  wnlidjc  odc  with  my  foivfingcr  on  a 

KCD  aoncuiing  LUw  a  bwUy^cribbted  aulogmph  madv  by  children  with  ■  ifanad  of  treacle  on 
A  ilice  of  loet  dompling.  Tben  It  may  be  done  with  vegetablei  M  y  lilllc  [iri  grtw  her  auio- 
^npb  the  other  day  Lu  muttard  and  cteas. 

abort  All,  Ibe  quickiilver  side  of  a  looking^^lui,— « turrpcc.by  iheby.quiie  bresiitlble  to  any 
A  ^cnd  of  mine  pouctoea  an  tulo^nph — RaviKaaa  Jim  Hoskihs — done  viih  a  nd^htf 
GeQilemcn  in  love  deligbl  in  carving  Ibeir  auiogrmpht  on  the  bark  of  treeB»  aa  other  IdW 

Tbe  cclebraied  Miu  BiSin  ued  to  distribute  am«tapbs  among  het  viaitan  which  die  wroc* 


When  the  nreethean  o(  Mr.  John  Jonk  requeued  hil  autograph  and  eiplained  whal  it 
wasj — □aEnel^,"a  couple  of  lines  or  H>  with  bii  name  toll," — he  replied  thai  hv  would  lot 
it  to  her  ifl  his  will,  seeing  bb  how  il  was  done  wiih  gunpowder  nn  his  left  arm. 

Doppeldlckiui.  Ihe  learned  Dutchman,  wrote  an  autograph  for  a  Mend,  which  lb(  lain 
pnbUabcd  in  aquano  volume. 

Charles  Lamb  writes  as  follows  to  his  fnend  Manning,  who  contemplates 
becoming  a  missionary  and  converting  savages  ; 

but  some  particular  poinii  raised  a  scruple.  Tor  G«]'i  sake,  don't  think  any  more  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartary.  what  are  you  to  do  among  such  Ethiopians?  Inhere  aa  litital dttctnd' 
ant  oi  Piaster  John?    Is  the  chair  empty  T    Is  the  sword  unswayed?    Depend  upon  It,  they'll 

■^J™to  cS^  youfor  come^ver'^to  Engluid.  ThTre''^a  T^arms^  now  eahibitiDg  at 
Eieter  'Change  Come  and  talk  with  bim,  and  hear  what  he  sayi,  lii«.  Indeed,  be  is  no 
very  Esvorable  spevrimen  of  his  countrymen.  But  perhaps  the  beat  thing  you  can  da  a  if  try 
ID  get  the  ide:a  out  of  your  head.  For  this  putpose  repeat  to  youiKlf  every  night,  after  you 
L ij .. -■-•■  Independent  Tai ■-> -■— "^ " ■— 


e  with  them  the  ^r>  t/ Mreint  ('tis 


bdchtng  Tartar  peopkr     Some  say  they  are  cabnibsils;  and  then,  cnnceive  a  Tartar  ^Uow 

reading  dT  Chaucer  has  mitlcd  you  j  his  foolish  sEoriea  about  Cambuscan,  and  the  ring,  and  tht 

there  were  such  darling  ihiugs  as  old  Chaucer  sinas,  I  »ould  up  behind  you  OD  Ihe  hone  of 
brails,  and  frisk  off  for  Prester  Jahn'i  country.  But  these  are  all  tales;  a  horse  of  brass  never 
ft»,  and  a  bJDg'i  daughter  never  talked  with  birds  I    The  Tanan  really  are  a  cold.  Insipid. 

youcKll^  *Take  hllleboirithe^^nsel  il^  Horace °i,  "wu  n^ne'^of  m7  Iho^kt  origlnallv). 
A>,    Co  «bJ!t  lik'^Euto^a"     ReadnoboolsDf  voy^'{ih"ya.^nothingbutli«^oiily 
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capuin,  who  pleases  himself  vastly  with  having  once  made  a  pun  at  Otaheite,  in  the  O  lan- 
guage. 'Tis  the  same  man  who  said,  "  Shakespeare  he  liked,  because  k€  tnax  lo  muck  t/tJu 
gentUfHaM."  Rickman  is  a  man  araolute  in  all  numbers.  I  think  I  may  one  day  bring  yon 
acquainted,  if  you  do  not  go  to  Tartary  first ;  for  you'll  never  come  back.  Have  a  care,  my 
dear  friend,  of  anthropophagi :  their  stomachs  are  always  craving !  'Tis  terrible  to  m 
weighed  out  at  fivepence  a  pound  ;  to  sit  at  table  (the  reverse  of  fishes  in  Holland),  not  as  a 
guest,  but  as  a  meat. 

God  bless  you ;  do  come  to  Eneland.  Air  and  exercise  may  do  great  things.  Talk  with 
some  minister.    Why  not  your  father? 

God  dispose  all  for  the  best.    1  have  discharged  my  duty. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

C.  Lamb. 

On  another  occasion  Lamb  confided  a  pet  dog  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Patmore, 
and  shortly  afterwards  wrote  the  following  letter  of  inquiry : 

Dbar  Patmork-,— Excuse  my  anxiety,  but  how  is  Dash?  (I  should  have  asked  if  Mrs. 
Patmore  kept  her  rules  and  was  Improving, — but  Dash  came  uppermost.  I'he  order  of  oar 
thoughts  should  be  the  order  of  our  writmg.)  Goes  he  muzxied,  or  •ptrio  ore  f  Are  bis 
intellects  sound,  or  does  he  wander  a  little  in  his  convenation  ?  You  cannot  be  too  carefnl 
lo  watch  the  first  symptoms  of  hacoherence.  The  first  illogical  snarl  he  makes,  to  St.  Luke's 
with  him.  All  the  dogs  here  are  going  mad,  if  you  believe  the  overseers ;  but  I  protest  they 
seem  to  me  very  rational  and  collected.  But  nothing  is  so  deceitful  as  mad  people  to  those 
who  are  not  used  to  them.  Try  him  with  hot  water.  If  he  won't  lick  it  tip,  it  is  a  sign  he 
#oes  not  like  it.  Does  he  wag  his  uil  horizonully,  or  perpendicularly  ?  'That  has  dtKid^i 
iie  fate  of  many  do^  in  Enfield.  ^  Is  his  general  deportment  cheerfiil?  I  mean,  when  he  is 
pleased ;  for  otherwise  there  is  no  judging.  You  can  t  be  loo  carefiil.  Has  he  bit  any  of  the 
children  yet  ?  If  he  has,  have  them  shot,  and  keep  him  for  curiosity,  to  see  if  it  was  the 
hydrophobia.  They  say  all  our  army  in  India  had  it  au  one  time,  but  that  was  in  Hyder- 
Alley's  time.    Do  you  get  paunch  for  him?    Take  care  the  sheep  was  sane.     You  might 

dout  his  teeth  (if  he  would  let  you)  and  then  you  need  not  mind  if  he  were  as  mad  as  a 
lamite.  It  would  be  rather  fun  to  see  his  odd  ways.  It  might  amiue  Mrs.  Patmore  and 
the  children.  They'd  have  more  sense  than  he  !  He'd  be  like  a  Fool  kept  in  the  family,  to 
keep  the  household  in  good  humMr  with  their  own  understanding.  You  might  teach  him  the 
mao-dance  set  to  the  mad-howl.  Madn  Owl-€t  would  be  nothing  to  him.  "  My,  how  he 
capers !"    (One  of  the  children  speaks  tnis.)  .  .  . 

[Here  three  lines  are  erased.] 

What  I  scratch  out  is  a  German  quotation  fit>m  Leasing  on  the  bite  of  rabid  animals ;  boi, 
I  remember,  you  don't  read  German.  But  Mrs.  Patmore  may,  so  I  wish  I  had  let  it  stand. 
The  meaning  in  English  is,  "  Avoid  to  approach  an  animal  suspected  of  madness,  as  you 
would  avoid  a  fire  or  a  precipice  ;"  which  t  think  is  a  sensible  observation.  The  Germans 
are  certainly  profounder  than  we. 

If  the  slightest  suspicion  arises  in  your  breast  that  all  is  not  right  with  him  (^Daah),  mnxzle 
him  and  lead  him  in  a  string  (common  packthread  will  do  ;  he  don't  care  for  twist)  to  Hood's, 
his  quondam  master,  and  he'll  take  him  in  at  any  time.  You  may  mention  vour  suspicion 
or  not,  as  you  like,  or  as  you  think  it  may  wound  or  not  Mr.  H.'s  feelings.  Hood,  I  know, 
will  wink  at  a  few  follies  in  Dash,  in  consideration  of  his  former  sense.  Besides,  Hood  is 
deaf;  and,  if  you  hinted  anything,  ten  to  one  he  would  not  hear  you.  Besides,  you  will 
have  discharged  your  conscience,  and  laid  the  child  at  the  right  door,  as  they  say. 

The  following  note  by  Thackeray  has  lately  been  published  for  the  first 
time  by  the  Pafl  Mall  Gazette: 

Rbnsington,  W.,  Wednesday. 

Dbar  Nkd, — You  ask  me  for  a  recipe  for  restoring  your  eyes  to  their  wonted  lustre  and 
brilliancy.  Very  good.  Here  you  are.  Take  them  out  and  wash  well,  first  with  soap  and 
water,  and  afterwards  with  a  solution  of  nitric  acid,  white  sand,  and  blacking.  Let  them  dry 
well,  and  then  replace  them,  fastening  them  in  their  places  w^th  gum-water.  One  great 
advantage  of  the  discovery  is  that  by  turning  the  pupils  inward,  on  restoring  the  eyes  to 
their  places  again,  a  view  of  the  whole  internal  economy  may  be  obtained,  and  thus  the  pre- 
cept of  the  old  philosopher,  to  "know  thyself,"  be  readily  complied  with.  There!  will 
#Aa^  suit  you?    Eh? 

Generously  vours, 

VT.  M.  Thackbrat. 

Non  sequitor,  a  Latin  phrase  meaning  '*  It  does  not  follow,"  is  used  as 
an  English  noun  to  indicate  a  wrong  process  of  thought  bv  means  of  which 
an  impossible  cause  and  effect  are  grotesquely  linked  toeetner.  The  familiar 
sophism  known  as  the  ^ost  hoc  propter  hoc  fallacy  ("  alter  this,  therefore  on 
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account  of  this")  is  a  familiar  instance.  Thus,  the  Free-traders  ridicule  the 
Protectionist  claim  that  American  manufactures  have  increased  under  hieh 
tariff  legislation,  and  tfurefore  that  such  legislation  favors  manufactures,  by 
the  proposition  that  divorces  have  increased  under  high  tariff  legislation,  and 
therefore  that  such  legislation  is  responsible  for  divorces.  Another  illustration 
of  a  twn  sequitur  is  that  known  proverbially  as  putting  the  cart  before  the 
horse,  or  taking  the  effect  for  the  cause.  An  excellent  illustration  is  afforded 
by  the  Carmelite  friar  who  praised  the  divine  eoodness  and  wisdom  which 
cause  navigable  rivers  to  flow  by  large  towns,  and  by  Voltaire's  dictum  (abso- 
lutely Voltaire's)  in  "  L'Histoire  de  Jenni,"  ch,  ix.,  where,  writing  of  Mount 
Hecia,  he  rambles  on,  **Car  tous  fes  grands  volcans  sont  plaofs  sur  ces 
montagnes  hideuses." 

If  we  inquired  too  curiously,  however,  many  of  our  finest  metaphors  would 
resolve  themselves  into  precisely  this  sort  of  olunder.  Thus,  Sterne's  exqui- 
site  phrase,  **  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  teaches  a  great  truth, 
but  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  wind  is  not  tempered  because  the  lamb  is 
shorn,  but  that  the  lamb  (or,  more  accurately,  the  sheep)  is  shorn  at  a  period 
chosen  because  then  the  wind  is  tempered. 

The  current  jest-books  are  full  of  stories  wherein  the  point  lies  in  this  con- 
fusion of  logical  sequences.  Horace  Smith,  in  his  *'  Tin  Trumpet,"  has  two 
familiar  yet  excellent  examples,  that  of  the  Birmingham  boy  who,  being  asked 
whether  some  shillings  which  he  tendered  at  a  shop  were  good,  answered 
with  great  simplicity,  "  Ay,  that  they  be,  for  I  seed  father  make  'em  all  this 
morning,"  and  of  the  witness  who  was  about  to  be  sworn  :  "  Young  woman," 
said  the  magistrate,  '*  why  do  you  hold  the  book  upside  down  r'  "  I  am 
obliged,  sir,  because  I  am  left-handed." 

The  **  equivocal  answer"  in  the  following  story  had  a  startling  lack  of  con- 
nection  with  the  question  propounded  : 

A  literary  gentleman,  wishing  to  be  undisturbed  one  day,  instructed  his 
Irish  servant  to  admit  no  one,  and  if  any  one  should  inquire  for  him,  to  give 
him  an  equivocal  answer.  Night  came,  and  the  gentleman  proceeded  to  in- 
terrogate Pat  as  to  his  visitors : 

"  Did  any  one  call  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir ;  wan  gintleman." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?" 

**  He  axed  was  yer  honor  in." 

"  Well,  what  did  you  tell  him  ?" 

*'  Sure,  I  gave  him  a  quivikle  answer,  jist" 

"  How  was  that  ?" 

"  I  axed  him  was  his  grandmother  a  monkey." 

It  is  a  common  trick  also  of  the  most  famous  humorists.  Dickens  em- 
ploys it  with  excellent  effect  In  '*  Nicholas  Nickleby"  the  letter  written  by 
Fanny  Squeers  to  Ralph  Nickleby  is  admirable:  "My  pa  requests  me  to 
write  to  you,  the  doctors  considering  it  doubtful  whether  he  will  ever  recover 
the  use  of  his  legs,  which  prevents  his  holding  a  pen,"  etc  But  this  is  no 
better  than  the  dream  he  relates  in  one  of  his  letters  to  James  T.  Fields  : 

1  dreamed  that  somebody  was  dead.  It  was  a  private  gentleman,  and  a  particular  friend : 
and  1  was  greatly  overcome  when  the  news  was  broken  to  me  (very  delicately)  by  a  gentle- 
man in  a  cocked  hat,  top-boots,  and  a  sheet.  Nothing  else.  "  Good  God  !"  I  said,  "  is  he 
dead?"  "  He  is  as  dead,  sir,"  rejoined  the  gentleman,  '*  as  a  door  nail.  But  we  must  all 
die,  Mr.  Dickens,  sooner  or  later,  my  dear  sir."  "  Ah  I"  1  said  ;  *'  yes,  to  be  sure.  Very 
true.  But  what  did  he  die  of?"  The  gentleman  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  said,  in  a 
voice  broken  by  emotion,  "  He  christened  hb  youngest  child,  sir,  with  a  toasting-fork  !" 

Lewis  Carroll's  books  are  perhaps  the  best  examples  in  the  language  of  this 
topsy-turvy  sort  of  fun.     In  the  books  which  relate  Alice's  adventures  all  the 
bbb  69 
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characters  think,  speak,  and  act  with  the  most  delightful  irrelevance ;  and  *''nie 
Hunting  of  the  Snark"  is  a  marvel  of  inconsequential  humor : 

They  •ought  it  with  thimbles,  they  sought  it  with  care ; 

They  pursued  it  with  forks  and  nope ; 
Thev  threatened  its  life  with  a  railway  share ; 

They  charmed  it  with  smiles  and  soap. 

Admirable  was  the  ocean-chart  which  the  Bellman  brought  with  him  to 
facilitate  the  hunt : 

He  had  bought  a  large  map  representing  the  sea. 

Without  the  least  vestige  of  land ; 
And  the  crew  were  much  pleased  when  they  found  it  to  be 

A  map  they  could  all  understand. 

**  What's  the  good  of  Mercator's  N(»th  Poles  and  Equatofs, 

Tropics,  Zones,  and  Meridian  Lines?" 
So  the  Bellman  would  cry  ;  and  the  crew  would  reply, 

"  They  are  merely  conventional  signs ! 

**  Other  maps  are  such  shapes,  with  their  islands  and  capes. 

But  we've  got  our  brave  captain  to  thank" 
(So  the  crew  would  protest)  "  that  he's  bought  ns  the  beat,— 

A  perfect  and  absolute  blank." 

This  was  charming,  no  doubt ;  but  they  shortly  found  out 

That  the  captain  they  trusted  so  well 
Had  only  one  notion  for  crossing  the  ocean. 

And  that  was  to  tingle  his  belL 

He  was  thoughtful  and  grave,  but  the  orders  he  gave 

Were  enough  to  bewilder  a  crew. 
When  he  cried,  "  Steer  to  starboard,  but  keep  her  head  larboard  1** 

What  on  earth  was  the  helmsman  to  do? 

Then  the  bowsprit  got  mixed  with  the  rudder  sometimes,^ 

A  thing,  as  the  Bellman  remarked. 
That  frequently  happens  in  tropical  climes. 

When  a  vessel  is,  so  to  speak,  "  snarkea." 

But  the  principal  failing  occurred  in  the  sailing. 

And  the  Beuman,  perplexed  and  distressed. 
Said  he  had  hoped,  at  least,  when  the  wind  blew  due  East, 

That  the  ship  would  not  travel  due  West ! 

Admirable,  too,  is  the  butcher's  mathematical  demonstration  of  the  prob- 
lem whether  two  and  one  make  three  : 

Taking  Three  as  the  subject  to  reason  about, — 

A  convenient  number  to  state, — 
We  add  Seven  and  Ten,  and  then  multiply  cot 

By  One  lliousand  diminished  by  flight. 

The  result  we  proceed  to  divide,  as  you  see. 

By  Nine  Hundred  and  Ninety  and  Two ; 
Then  subtract  Seventeen,  and  the  answer  must  be 

Exactly  and  perfectly  true. 

Here  are  two  good  examples  from  Artemus  Ward's  •*  Lecture  :*' 

I  met  a  man  in  Oregon  who  hadn't  any  teeth, — not  a  tooth  in  his  head, — yet  that  man  could 
play  on  the  bass  drum  better  than  any  man  I  ever  met. 

1  never  on  any  account  allow  my  business  to  interfere  with  my  drinking. 

The  wit  of  the  two  following  stories  lies  in  the  incongruity  of  the  explana- 
tions suggested, — the  utter  failure  of  sequence  between  question  and  answer: 

Some  one  saying  to  Sir  F.  Gould,  "  I  am  told  you  eat  three  eggs  every  dmy  mt  hreak/dtt" 
"  No,"  answered  Gould,  "  on  the  contrary."  Some  of  those  present  asked,  **  What  was  the 
contrary  of  eating  three  eggs?"  "  Laying  three  eggs,  1  suppose,"  said  Luttrell. — Thomas 
MooRB :  Diary. 


Hicks  and  Thackeray,  walking  together,  stopped  oppoute  a  door-way.  over  which  >«<« 
nacribcd  in  gold  letters  these  words :  "  Mutual  Loan  Office."    They  botn  seemed  equally 
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poidcd.  "Whit  OD  cutb  ai,  Ihu  mean!"  ukeil  Hlc^  "t  don'l  k^ow,"  unnnd 
«h«."J.'c.  Y  ™NQ ;  iW^.  "ormnwo    •«  n       ■>(■■«  to  «i      iiooiutui- 

The  same  effecl  is  oflcn  gained  b]|  wilfully  ignoring  the  sense  a{  ■  propo- 
sition and  atlribuling  an  absurd  Icwical  confusion  lo  Ihe  propounder  of  it. 
Thus,  Mark  Twain  tells  us  "  that  Benjamin  Franklin  was  always  proud  of 
telling  how  he  entered  Philadel|ihia,  for  the  lirsl  time,  with  nothing  in  the 
world  but  two  shillings  in  his  pocket  and  four  rolls  of  bread  under  his  arm. 
But  really,  when  you  come  to  examine  it  critically,  it  was  nothing.  Anybody 
could  have  done  iL"  And  ^ain,  he  calls  our  attention  10  the  fact  that  he  is 
a  theater  and  better  man  than  Washington,  (or  while  the  latter  could  not  tell 
a  lie,  "I  can,  but  I  won't" 

Was  it  humor  or  mere  simplicity  of  mind  that  distinguished  the  heroine  of 
a  little  anecdote  recorded  in  Frederick  Locker's  "Patchwork"?  "A  friend 

tells  me  a  funny  little  story  of  Mrs. (the  ^randmolhei  of  C-olonel  M ), 

who  was  shown  a  picture  of  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife,  in  which,  of  course, 
Ihe  patriarch  showed  his  usual  desire  to  withdraw  himself  from  her  society. 

Mrs. looked  at  it  for  a  little  while,  and  then  said,  '  Eh,  now,  and  what 

ails  him  at  the  lassie?'" 

Nonmnqna  pramatnr  In  anntun,  the  famous  advice  given  by  Horace  in 
his  "  Ars  Poetica," — Put  away  jrour  compositions  for  nine  yearn  at  least  before 
you  give  them  to  the  public  This  was  sulistantialty  the  counsel  of  Quin- 
lilian  also:  "Let  our  literary  compositions  be  laid  aside  for  some  time,  that 
we  may  after  a  reasonable  period  return  to  tbeir  perusal,  and  find  them,  as  it 
were,  alti^ether  new  to  us." 

Il  ii  (11  very  Gdc.  midttmc,  lo  nmlnd  mc  of  Iht  lloiwiu  ■»■■■■  prrmmlur  in  aitmum. 
This  rule.  like  muy  cKherm.  nuy  bt  vtry  prrtly  In  ibtory.but  iiwanh  liitli  inpnclicc.  When 

be  ifaoulS  (Ik hive g^vtrKlIb  >l a'reoelM ibTuving  nine  yonliKhliiit  fnoir^wlule  Hon« 

lihecniuei  Uve  lu  aiiDgnhH  dilhrtnl  Vet  oF  principlei ;  they  believe"thal  luthoi^,  like 
medlkrt,  mn  bett  Afi?r  they  have  Talft  wme  lime  on  untw.  ihey  belirve  ihu  Ihenry  houndt 
■re  tpoklcd  for  bundng  umils  knd  (houshu  it  they  ue  fed  too  high,  And  when  they  do  lake 
il  Idu  Iheir  beads  to  give  to  some  one  a  iTeed,  il  is  generally  Ihe  want  doe  ^ba  gda  the  biggett 

how  to  cuddle  up  into  a  lady'i  perfumed  tap.  or  aonie  palicnl  IHippy  of  h  poodle  who  lua 
IcarDcd  lome  bread-earning  icience.  and  wiio  can  fclcb  and  cnTTy,dance  and  drum.  Ma/ti, 
madame.  1  could  never  Dl»erve  that  rule  Tor  roor-and-lweiMy  houra.  let  alone  nine  yean:  jar 
belly  h^  no  appreciation  ofihe  beauties  of  immorxalUy.  Ibav*  ihongbi  the  matter  ovcr.BIM 
concluded  tliat  It  is  better  to  be  only  hair  iinnort.ll  and  aklogeilier  Ikl,  and  if  Voltaire  wai  wllllag 

at  piqch  for  Ibe  dinner  itsclT.  And,  i^.  wbat  lovely  tteautiful  eating  there  is  Id  tl^  world ! 
Tba  ^iloaopher  Pangloas  is  rigbl,  it  is  the  best  world  I  But  one  nusl  have  nioncy  in  (bis 
best  of  worids.  Money  in  ibe  pDckel,  not  manucrlpts  in  the  desk.  Mr.  Marr,  nine  host  tA 
"  the  King  of  iuigland,"  is  himself  an  anlhoi  and  also  knows  lb*  Homlian  ml*,  tnit  I  do  no) 
believe  that  if  1  wished  lo  put  H  into  practice  he  would  l^ed  me  for  Dine  yean.— Hiihh: 
R,attUd,r. 

ITOTthani  Baar,  Northern  Oiant,  popular  current  designations  for  the 
Russian  Empire : 

We  believe  that  in  aminging  the  tcnus  of  peace  he  INapoleonl  was  ailiiile  Inclined  to 
dip  the  claws  ut  ibe  Nonhem  Sear  as  bii  ally.— CAri'Kui  £xami<UT. 
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Northern  Harlot,  InfSeunoua  (Fr.  **  Inf&me  Catin  du  Nord*'),  an  appella- 
tive given  to  the  licentious,  sensual,  and  cruel  Empress  Elizabeth  Petrowna 
of  Russia  (1709-1761).  She  caused  her  husband  Paul  to  be  murdered,  listen- 
ing in  the  next  room,  where  she  heard  the  dogs  lapping  up  the  blood  of  the 
assassinated  emperor.  Her  shameless  harlotry  is  notorious.  She  is  the 
empress  at  whose  court  Byron's  **  Don  Juan"  becomes  a  great  favorite,  and  by 
whom  he  is  sent  to  England  as  ambassador.  The  murder  of  Paul  is  the  sub- 
ject  of  one  of  Lander's  most  dramatic  '*  Imaginary  Conversations.'' 

Northwest  Territory,  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  south  of  the  great  lakes,  and  west  of  the  States  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia.  The  charters  and  patents  to  these  colonies,  as 
also  to  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  fixed  no  western  boundary  to  the 
grants  of  territory  made  to  them  respectively,  which  accordingly  extended 
without  limiL  When  the  tract  was  surrendered  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United 
States  under  the  treaty  of  1783,  there  was  great  dispute  among  these  States 
as  to  their  rieht  in  the  same,  so  much  so  that  at  length  it  was  determined  by 
all  to  cede  tneir  rights  to  the  Federal  government,  which  was  done  by  all 
unconditionally  except  Connecticut,  which,  while  ceding  its  sovereign  rights, 
reserved  proprietary  rights  in  a  substantial  strip  of  land.  (See  Wesi'Ern 
Reserve.)  A  bill  for  its  organization  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1787,  but 
it  was  not  until  1799  that  it  was  fully  organized  as  the  Northwest  Territory. 
It  was  the  beginning  of  the  "Great  West,"  completed  afterwards  by  the 
Louisiana  Purchase  and  the  conquests  from  Mexico.  The  Northwest  Terri- 
tory comprised  the  whole  area  of  what  are  now  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan. 

Nose.  To  cut  off  one's  nose  to  spite  one's  face  is  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression common  to  most  modern  nations,  and  meaning,  roughly,  to  sacrifice 
one's  own  interest  for  the  sake  of  revenge,  or,  more  subtly,  to  do  irreparable 
injury  to  one's  self  in  order  to  affect  a  mutual  interest  of  one's  self  and  one's 
enemy.  The  earliest  reported  appearance  of  the  saw  in  literature  is  in  Talle- 
mant  des  R^aux's  "  Historiettes"  (16J7-59),  where  it  takes  the  literal  French 
form,  "  Se  couper  le  nez  pour  faire  depit  4  son  visage." 

"  To  keep  one's  nose  to  the  grindstone"  is  another  proverb  of  similar  un- 
certain origin,  meaning  to  l)e  forced  into  uncongenial,  unpleasant,  or  menial 
work.  "  A  man,"  says  Franklin,  in  his  "  Poor  Richard's  Maxims,"  •*  may,  if  he 
knows  not  how  to  save  as  he  gets,  keep  his  nose  to  the  grindistone."  The 
phrase  is  found  as  far  back  as  Hey  wood's  "  Proverbs,"  Part  L,  ch.  iii. 

Not  for  Joe,  or  Not  for  Joseph,  in  American  and  English  slang,  is  used 
to  intimate  that  one  does  not  intend  or  care  to  do,  or  have,  anything  requested 
It  probably  originated  in  the  refrain  of  a  song  popular  in  the  sixties : 

Not  for  Joseph, 
If  he  knows  it ; 
Oh,  DO,  no  I 
Not  for  Joe ; 

but  this  in  turn  seems  to  have  been  a  special  application  of  the  popular  locu- 
tion "Not  if  I  know  myself,"  sometimes  used  with  the  addition  "and  I  rather 
think  I  do."  This  phrase  is  at  least  as  old  as  Charles  Lamb :  "  Not  if  I  know 
myself  at  all"  {The  Old  and  New  School' Master), 

Not  men,  but  measnres,  a  familiar  phrase  in  the  mouths  of  **  straight- 
out"  politicians,  meaning  that  the  success  of  the  party  policy  is  paramount 
over  the  question  of  the  personal  fitness  of  the  candidate.  Burke,  in  his 
"Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  Present  Discontents,"  vol.  i.  p.  531  (1770), 
alludes  scornfully  to  "  the  cant  of '  not  men,  but  measures.' "  Canning  echoed 
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niin  in  a  *peech  Bgainst  ihe  Addington  minisirj  in  1801 :  "  Awajr  with  the 
cant  of  *  meuuces,  not  men'  1 — the  idle  supposilion  tliii  it  is  the  harness  and 
not  the  horses  that  draw  ihe  chariot  along.  No,  sir.  if  the  comparison  must 
be  made,  if  the  distinction  must  be  taken,  men  are  eveiylhing,  measures  are 
comparatively  nothing.''  But  this,  too,  is  mere  cant,  mere  electioneering  talk. 
There  are  undoubtedly  times  when  measures  are  more  important  than  men. 
Brougham  came  closer  to  Ihe  truth  when  he  said  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
November,  1830,  "  It  is  necessary  that  I  should  qualify  the  doctrine  of  its 
being  not  men,  but  measures,  thai  I  am  determined  to  support.  In  a  mon- 
archy it  is  ibe  duly  of  Parliament  to  look  at  the  men  as  well  as  the  measures." 
The  phrase  is  found  for  the  first  time  in  lilerature  in  Goldsmith's  "Good- 
Natured  Man,"  Act  it.  (176S),  but  it  is  evident  that  he  is  only  repeating  a 
current  shibboleth. 

Not  mtich  of  a  ahoirsr,  an  American  political  phrase  quoted  derisively 
to  an  opponent  who  allrmpls  to  make  light  of  a  great  defeat.  The  story  in 
explanation  of  the  saying  is  that  while  Noah  was  building  his  ark  one  of  the 
neighbors  used  to  come  daily  and  jeer  at  him.  But  when  the  rain  began,  and 
the  scoffer,  with  liis  chin  just  above  water-level,  saw  the  ark  riding  safely  on 
the  waves,  he  changed  his  tone  and  begged  to  be  taken  on  board.  Noah 
refused,  and  the  man  thereupon  waded  oS^  indignantly  exclaiming,  "Go  to 
thunder  with  your  old  ark  I  1  don't  believe  there's  going  to  be  much  of  a 
shower  anyway  1" 

ITothiiu;  ia  ohan^od;  tltore  la  only  ono  E^anchmui  moia  (Fr.  "  II 
n'y  a  rien  de  chang<^  i  il  n'y  a  qu'un  Franfais  de  plus"),  an  historical  phrase 
printed  as  forming  part  of  the  speech  of  the  Comte  d'Artois  (afterwards  Charles 
X.)  upon  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII.,  April  13,  1S14.  But  he  never 
really  uttered  it.  He  had  only  murmured  some  nearly  unintelligible  and 
quite  insignificant  words.     That  evening  Talleyrand  a '"'"'  "  ■---"-  — 


e  general  answer  was,  "  Nothing  at  all."    "Oh,  but  he  must  have  s 

lething  I"  died  the  wily  diplomat     And  turning  to  M.  Beugnot.  Minis 

of  the  Interior,  he  continued,  "Beugnot,  you  are  a  bd-esprit;  go  into  my 


closet  and  make  a  mat."  Beugnot  obeyed,  and  came  back  three  times-  But 
his  wit  was  at  fault ;  the  product  did  not  please  the  company.  On  his  fourth 
return  he  triumphantly  produced  the  now  famous  saying.  There  was  a  hearty 
round  of  applause.  "That  will  do,"  cried  Talleyrand;  and  on  the  morrow 
ft  appeared  m  the  Mcnileur  as  a  part  of  the  count's  speech.  The  count  him- 
self, more  candid  than  Talleyrand  would  have  been  under  similar  circum- 
stances, declared  thai  he  did  not  remember  having  said  anything  of  the  kind. 
But  he  was  reminded  that  the  words  were  in  print,  that  the  newspaper  could 
not  very  well  have  made  a  mistake,  and  was  ultimately  reduced  to  silence  by 
the  congratulations  of  his  friends.  Tfce  mot  won  instant  popuia^it)^  It  was 
bandied  about,  admired,  sneered  al.  parodied.  When  the  first  giraffe  arrived 
in  Paris  a  medal  was  struck  bearing  the  words  "  II  n'y  a  qu'un  b*te  de  plus" 
("  There  is  only  one  animal  more ;"  but  the  word  btlt  means  fool  as  well  as 
animal,  and  so  had  a  sarcastic  fling  al  the  Bourbons).  When  Francis  1.  of 
Austria  died  in  1835  the  current  phrase  was,  "Nothing  is  chanced  ;  there  is 
only  one  Austrian  less."  And  when  Talleyrand  was  appointed  vice-grand- 
elector  of  the  Empire,  Fouch^  said,  "  Among  so  many  officers  it  will  not 

notUng  awr  uid  notUnE  true.     In  his  "  Representative  Men,"  essaj 

on  Montaigne,  Emerson,  considering  the  materialist  view  of  life,  complains 
that  "the  inconvenience  of  this  way  of  thinking  is  that  it  runs  into  indifli;r- 
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entism  and  then  into  disgust.  ..."  Ah/  said  my  languid  gentleman  at  Oxford, 
*  there's  nothing  new  or  true — ^and  no  matter.' "  But  in  truth  the  utterance 
does  not  seem  to  be  original  at  Oxford.  It  is  a  common  proverb,  of  unknown 
date,  found  in  Cornwall  and  other  portions  of  southwesterly  England  in  the 
form,  "There's  nothing  new,  and  there's  nothing  true,  and  it  don't  signify." 

Nous  avons  change  tout  cela  (Fr.,  **  We  have  changed  all  that"),  the 
famous  phrase  of  Sganarelle,  in  Moli^re's  "  Le  Medecin  malgre  Lui,"  Act  ii., 
Sc.  7.  Sganarelle,  forced  to  play  the  doctor  against  his  will,  at  last  enters 
into  the  spirit  of  the  thing,  gives  an  absurd  diagnosis  of  the  patient's  disease, 
and  speaks  learnedly  of  vapors  passing  from  the  liver  on  the  left  side  to  the 
heart  on  the  right.  *'It  could  not,  doubtless,  be  better  reasoned,"  says 
G^ronte.  **  There  is  only  one  thing  which  surprised  me, — the  position  of  the 
heart  and  liver.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  placed  them  differently  from  where 
they  are ;  that  the  heart  is  on  the  left  side  and  the  liver  on  the  right." 
**  Yes,"  replies  Sganarelle,  loftily,  "  it  used  to  be  that  way,  but  nous  avons 
changi  tout  cela^  and  we  practise  medicine  now  in  quite  a  clifferent  manner." 
The  phrase  has  become  proverbial  to  ridicule  any  absurd  and  pretentious 
claim  put  forward  by  ignorance. 

Now,  An  eternal  In  "  The  Doctor,"  Southey  asks,  *'  One  of  our  poets 
— which  is  it  ? — speaks  of  an  everlasting  new.  If  such  a  condition  of  exist- 
ence were  offered  to  us  in  this  world,  and  it  were  put  to  the  vote  whether  we 
should  accept  the  offer  and  fix  all  things  immutablv  as  they  are,  who  are  they 
whose  voices  would  be  given  in  the  affirmative  ?'     The  poet  in  question  is 

Cowley : 

Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past, 
But  an  eternal  now  does  always  last. 

Davidns,  Book  i. 

Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep,  the  first  line  of  a  familiar  childish  prayer, 
whose  succeeding  lines  run  as  follows : 

I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep ; 
If  I  should  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take. 

Bartlett  ascribes  the  quatrain  to  the  "  New  England  Primer."  It  may  be 
found  there,  indeed,  credited  to  one  "  Mr.  Rogers,  the  martyr,  whose  wife  and 
ten  small  children  are  so  well  known,"  but  it  is  far  older  than  the  "  Primer" 
or  even  than  Mr.  Rogers.  Rev.  Thomas  Hastings,  in  the  "Mothers'  Nur- 
sery Songs"  (1S48),  ascribes  it  to  Watts  ;  but,  afortiori^  it  is  older  than  Watts, 
ana,  furthermore,  the  nearest  that  Watts  came  to  it  is  in  the  following  lines : 

I  lay  my  body  down  to  sleep. 

Let  angels  guard  my  head. 
And  through  the  hoyrs  of  darkness  keep 

Their  watch  around  my  bed. 

With  cheerful  heart  I  close  my  eyes. 

Since  thou  wilt  not  remove ; 
And  in  the  morning  let  me  rise 

Rejoicing  in  thy  love. 

In  medieval  times  the  prayer  appears  to  have  been  known  as  the  White 
Paternoster,  being  so  styled  in  the  "  Enchiridion  Papae  Leonis,  MCLX." 
Ady's  "Candle  in  the  Dark"  (1655)  quotes  it  in  the  following  form : 

Matthew^  Mark.  Luke,  and  John, 
Bless  the  bed  that  I  lye  on. 
And  blessed  Guardian  Angel,  keep 
Me  safe  from  danger  while  I  sleep. 
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• 

I  lay  me  down  to  rest  me 
And  pray  the  Lord  to  bless  me ; 
If  I  shomd  sleep,  no  more  to  wake, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  take. 

Chaucer,  in  his  "  Night  Spell,"  alludes  to  it : 

Lord  Jhesu  Crist  and  Seynte  Benedyht 
Blesse  this  bous  from  every  wikked  wight. 
Fro  nyghtes  verray,  the  white  Patre  nostre 
When  wonestow  now,  Seynte  Petre's  soster. 

A  more  modern  variant  runs  as  follows  : 

Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John  I 
God  bless  the  bed  that  I  lie  on  ! 
Four  comers  to  my  bed. 
Four  angels  round  me  spread  I 
One  at  the  foot  and  one  at  the  head. 

And  two  to  keep 

My  soul  asleep ! 
And  should  I  die  before  I  wake, 
I  pray  thee.  Lord,  my  soul  to  take 
For  my  Redeemer  Jesus'  sake ! 

It  is  evident  that  Protestantism  gradually  rejected  the  saints  and  angels  from 
the  invocation,  and  remodelled  the  lines  into  the  form  that  is  now  familiar  to 
us.  In  the  original  form,  or  something  like  it,  the  White  Paternoster  occurs 
in  the  popular  hymnology  of  every  country.  Thus,  Quenot,  **  Statistique  de 
la  Charente,"  gives  it  as  follows  : 

Dieu  I'a  fait,  je  la  dit, 

J'ai  trouvi  ()uatre  anges  coucb^  A  mon  lit, 

£t  le  bon  Dieu  au  muieu. 

De  quoi  puis-je  avoir  peur? 

Le  bon  Dieu  est  mon  pire. 

La  Vierge  ma  mire, 

Les  Saints  mes  freres, 

Les  Saintes  mes  sceurs. 

Le  bon  Dieu  m'a  dit, 

L^ve-toi,  couche-toi. 
Ne  crains  rien :  le  feu,  1  orage  et  la  temp^te 

Ne  peuvent  rien  contre  toi : 
Saint-Jean,  Saint-Marc,  baint-Luc  et  Saint-Matthieu, 

Qtii  met  les  imes  en  repos, 
Mettez-y  la  mienne  si  Dieu  le  veut. 

In  the  Loire  it  runs  thus  : 

Jfous  m'endort. 
Si  je  tripasse,  mande  mon  corps. 
Si  je  tripasse,  mande  mon  Ame, 
Si  je  vie,  mande  mon  esprit. 

In  Sardinia: 

Anghelu  de  Deu, 

Custodia  meu ! 

Custa  nott'  illuminame, 

Guarda  e  defenda  me 

Ca  eo  mi  incommando  a  Tie. 

Other  forms  may  be  found  in  other  parts  of  France  and  Italy,  in  Germany, 
and  elsewhere. 

Nulla  dies  sine  linea  (L.,  '*  No  day  without  a  line").  Pliny,  in  his  *'  Natu- 
ral History,"  Book  xxxv.,  Sec.  84,  refers  this  proverb  to  Apelles:  "It  was 
a  custom  with  Apelles,  to  which  he  most  tenaciously  adhered,  never  to  let 
any  day  pass,  however  busy  he  might  be,  without  exercising  himself  by 
tracing  some  outline  or  other, — a  practice  which  has  now  passed  into  a 
proverb."  Erasmus,  in  his  "  Adagia,"  gives  the  proverb  as  "  Nulla  dies  abeat, 
quin  linea  ducta  supersit."  The  far  superior  modern  version  seems  to  have 
been  a  gradual  evolution.     See,  also.  Day,  I  have  lost  a. 
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But  I  do  lay  claim  to  whatever  merit  should  be  accorded  to  me  for  persevering  dUicenct 
in  my  profession.  And  I  make  the  claim,  not  with  a  view  to  my  own  glory,  but  for  the  bene- 
6t  of  those  who  may  read  these  pages,  and,  when  young,  may  intend  to  follow  the  same 
career.  Nuiia  dies  tine  ii$ua.  Let  that  be  their  motto.  And  let  their  wofic  be  to  them  as 
is  his  common  work  to  the  common  laborer.— Anthony  Trollopb  :  AutoHcgrapky. 

Nullifioatioii,  Doctrine  ol  In  the  constitutional  history  of  the 
United  States  this  doctrine  was  that  held  by  the  ultra  strict-constructionists 
(see  LoosE-CoNSTRUCnoNiST).  According  to  them,  the  Federal  Union  was  a 
mere  leaeue  of  States,  to  which  certain  limited  governmental  powers  had  been 
delegated,  ultimate  sovereignty  and  all  powers  not  expressly  delegated  re- 
maining with  the  separate  States ;  so  that  these  latter  might  repudiate,  each 
for  itself,  any  general  act  of  Congress  which  in  its  judgment  exceeded  the 
limits  of  the  delegated  powers  strictly  construed  in  favor  of  the  States.  An 
attempt  was  made  in  1832  by  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  to  "nullify** 
the  United  States  tariff,  held  to  be  oppressive  to  the  State  and  unconstitu- 
tional  in  that  it  went  beyond  the  powers  given  to  Congress  to  raise  revenue 
by  a  tariff  on  imports,  and  embodied  protective  features  in  the  interests  of 
the  manufacturing  States  and  against  those  of  the  purely  agricultural  com- 
munities. Andrew  Jackson's  energetic  measures,  however,  soon  caused  the 
repeal  of  the  act  of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature.  He  pronounced  the 
act  treasonable,  and  sent  General  Scott  to  Charleston  to  maintain  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  government  and  aid  the  officials  in  enforcing  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress. 

Numben,  Curiosities  ol  If  it  be  true  that  figures  won't  lie,  that  they, 
won't  even  equivocate,  that  two  and  two  exhibit  an  unbending  determination* 
to  make  four  and  nothing  but  four,  at  least  figures  do  often  play  strange 
pranks.  They  abound  in  paradoxes,  and  though  a  paradox  is  rightly  defined 
as  a  truth  that  only  appears  to  be  a  lie,  yet  the  stern  moralist,  who  hates  even 
the  appearance  of  evil,  looks  with  scant  favor  upon  a  paradox.  Luckily,  we 
are  not  all  so  stern  in  our  morality.  Most  of  us  welcome  a  little  ingenious 
trifling,  an  amiable  coquetting  with  the  truth  ;  we  are  willing  that  Mr.  Grad- 
erind  shall  have  the  monopoly  of  hard  facts  ;  we  like  to  find  romance  even 
m  our  arithmetic     And  we  don't  have  far  to  look. 

There  is  the  number  nine.  It  is  a  most  romantic  number,  and  a  most  per- 
sistent, self-willed,  and  obstinate  one.  You  cannot  multiply  it  away  or  get 
rid  of  it  anyhow.  Whatever  you  do,  it  is  sure  to  turn  up  again,  as  did  the 
bodv  of  Eugene  Aram's  victim. 

Mr.  W.  Green,  who  died  in  1794,  is  said  to  have  first  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  all  through  the  multiplication  table  the  product  of  nine  comes  to 
nine.  Multiply  by  any  figure  you  like,  and  the  sum  of  the  resultant  digits 
will  invariably  add  up  as  nine.  Thus,  twice  9  is  18  ;  add  the  digits  together, 
and  I  and  8  make  9.  Three  times  9  is  27 ;  and  2  and  7  is  9.  So  it  goes  on 
up  to  1 1  times  9,  which  gives  99.  Very  good.  Add  the  digits  together,  9  and 
9  is  18,  and  8  and  i  is  9.  Go  on  to  any  extent,  and  you  will  find  it  impossible 
to  get  away  from  the  figure  9.  Take  an  example  at  random.  Nine  times 
339  is  3051  ;  add  the  digits  together,  and  they  make  9.  Or  again,  9  times 
2127  is  19,134  ;  add  the  digits  together,  they  make  18,  and  8  and  i  is  9.  Or 
still  again,  9  times  5071  is  451639 ;  the  sum  of  these  digits  is  27 ;  and  2  and 
7  is  9. 

This  seems  startling  enough.  Yet  there  are  other  queer  examples  of  the 
same  form  of  persistence,  ft  was  M.  de  Maivan  who  discovered  that  if  you 
take  any  row  of  figures,  and,  reversing  their  order,  make  a  subtraction  sum 
of  obverse  and  reverse,  the  final  result  of  adding  up  the  digits  of  the  answer 
yvXi  always  be  9.    As,  for  example : 
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2941 

Reverse,  1492 

1^9 

Now,  I  -I-  4  +  4  +  9  =  18 ;  and  1+8  =  9. 

The  same  result  is  obtained  if  you  raise  the  numbers  so  changed  to  their 
SQuares  or  cubes.  Start  anew,  for  example,  with  62 ;  reversing  it,  you  get 
20.  Now,  62  —  26  =  36,  and  3+6  =  9.  The  squares  of  26  and  62  are,  re- 
spectively, 676  and  3844.  Subtract  one  from  the  other,  and  you  get  3168 
=  18,  and  1+8  =  9.  So  with  the  cubes  of  26  and  62,  which  are  17,576  and 
238,328.     Subtracting,  the  result  is  220,752  =  18,  and  i  -1-8  =  9. 

Again,  you  are  confronted  with  the  same  puzzling  peculiarity  in  another 
form.  Write  down  any  number,  as,  for  example,  7,549,132,  suDtract  there- 
from the  sum  of  its  digits,  and,  no  matter  what  figures  you  start  with,  the 
digits  of  the  products  will  always  come  to  9. 

7549132,  sum  of  digits  =  31. 

3L 

7549101,  sum  of  digits  =  27,  and  2  +  7  =  9. 

Again,  set  the  figure  9  down  in  multiplication,  thus  : 


I  X9 

=    9 

2X9 

=  18 

3X9 

=  27 

4X9 

=  36 

5X9 

6X9 

=  45 

=  54 

7X9 

8X9 

=  63 

=  72 

9X9 

=  81 

10  X  9 

=  90 

Now,  you  will  see  that  the  tens  column  reads  down  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8  9, 
and  the  units  column  up  i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9. 

Here  is  a  different  property  of  the  same  number.  If  you  arrange  in  a  row 
the  cardinal  numbers  from  i  to  9,  with  the  single  omission  of  8,  and  multiply 
the  sum  so  represented  by  any  one  of  the  figures  multiplied  by  9,  the  result 
will  present  a  succession  of  figures  identical  with  that  which  was  multiplied 
by  9.  Thus,  if  you  wish  a  series  of  fives,  you  take  5  X  9  =  45  for  a  multiplier, 
with  this  result : 

12345679 

45 

61728395 
49382716 

555555555 

A  very  curious  number  is  142,857,  which,  multiplied  by  i,  2,  3,  4,  ^,  or  6, 
gives  the  same  figures  in  the  same  order,  beginning  at  a  different  pomt,  but 
if  multiplied  by  7  gives  all  nines.  Multiplied  by  i  it  equals  142,857  ;  multi- 
plied by  2,  equals  28S.714 ;  multiplied  by  3,  equals  428,^71  ;  multiplied  by  4, 
equals  571,428 ;  multiplied  by  5,  equals  714,285 ;  multiplied  by  6,  equals 
857,142;  multiplied  by  7,  equals  9^,999.  Multiply  142,857  by  8,  and  vou 
have  1,142,856.  Then  add  the  first  figure  to  the  last,  and  you  have  142,857, 
the  original  number,  the  figures  exactly  the  same  as  at  the  start 

The  number  37  has  this  strange  peculiarity  :  multiplied  by  3,  or  by  any  mul- 
tiple of  3  up  to  27,  it  gives  three  figures  all  alike.    Thus,  three  times  37  will 
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be  III.  Twice  three  times  (6  times)  37  will  be  222;  three  times  three  times 
(9  times)  37  gives  three  threes;  four  times  three  times  (12  times)  37,  three 
fours  ;  and  so  on. 

The  wonderfully  procreative  power  of  figures,  or,  rather,  their  accumulative 
growth,  has  been  exemplified  in  that  familiar  story  of  the  farmer  who,  under- 
taking to  pay  his  farrier  one  grain  of  wheat  for  the  first  nail,  two  for  the 
second,  and  so  on,  found  that  he  had  bargained  to  give  the  farrier  more  wheat 
than  was  grown  in  all  England. 

My  beloved  young  friend  who  love  to  frequent  the  roulette-table,  do  you 
know  that  if  you  began  with  a  dime,  and  were  allowed  to  leave  all  your  win- 
nings on  the  table,  five  consecutive  lucky  guesses  would  give  you  a  million 
and  a  half  of  dollars,  or,  to  be  exact,  $1,450,625.52  ? 

Yet  that  would  be  the  result  of  winning  thirty  five  for  one  five  times  hand- 
running. 

Here  is  another  example.  Take  the  number  15,  let  us  say.  Multiply  that 
by  itself,  and  you  get  225.  Now  multiply  225  by  itself,  and  so  on  until  fifteen 
products  have  been  multiplied  by  themselves  in  turn. 

You  don't  think  that  is  a  difficult  problem  ?  Well,  you  may  be  a  clever 
mathematician,  but  it  would  take  you  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  work 
out  this  simple  little  sum. 

The  final  product  called  for  contains  38,589  figures,  the  first  of  which  are 
1442.  Allowing  three  figures  to  an  inch,  ti)e  answer  would  be  over  1070  feet 
long.  To  perform  the  operation  would  require  about  500,000,000  figures.  If 
they  can  be  made  at  the  rate  of  one  a  minute,  a  person  working  ten  hours  a 
day  for  three  hundred  days  in  each  year  would  be  twenty-eight  years  about  it 
If,  in  multiplying,  he  should  make  a  row  of  ciphers,  as  he  does  in  other  figures, 
the  number  of  figures  would  be  more  than  523,939,228.  This  would  m  the 
precise  number  of  figures  used  if  the  product  of  the  left-hand  ficure  in  each 
multiplicand  by  each  figure  of  the  multiplier  was  always  a  single  figure,  but,  as 
it  is  most  frequently,  though  not  always,  two  figures,  the  method  employed  to 
obtain  the  foregoing  result  cannot  be  accurately  applied.  Assuming  that  the 
cipher  is  used  on  an  average  once  in  ten  times,  475,000,000,000  approximates 
the  actual  number. 

There  is  a  clever  Persian  story  about  a  wealthy  Oriental  who,  dying,  left 
seventeen  camels  to  be  divided  as  follows :  his  elaest  son  to  have  half,  his 
second  son  a  third,  and  his  youngest  a  ninth.  But  how  divide  camels  into 
fractions  ?    The  three  sons,  in  despair,  consulted  Mohammed  AH. 

**  Nothing  easier,"  said  the  wise  man.  **  IMl  lend  you  another  camel  to 
make  eighteen,  and  now  divide  them  yourselves." 

The  consequence  was,  each  brother  got  from  one-eighth  of  a  camel  to  one- 
half  more  than  he  was  entitled  to,  and  AH  received  his  camel  back  again, — 
the  eldest  brother  getting  nine  camels,  the  second  six,  and  the  third  two. 

There  are  many  mathematical  queries  afloat  whose  object  is  to  puzzle  the 
wits  of  the  unwary  listener  or  to  beguile  him  into  giving  an  absurd  reply. 
Some  of  these  are  very  ancient,  many  are  excellent  Who,  for  example,  has 
not  at  some  period  of  his  existence  been  asked,  "If  a  goose  weighs  ten 
pounds  and  half  its  own  weight,  what  is  the  weight  of  the  goose?"  And  who 
has  not  been  tempted  to  reply  on  the  instant,  fifteen  pounds  ?  The  correct 
answer  is,  of  course,  twenty  pounds.  Indeed,  it  is  astonishing  what  a  very 
simple  query  will  sometimes  catch  a  wise  man  napping.  Even  the  following 
has  been  known  to  succeed  : 

**  How  many  days  would  it  take  to  cut  up  a  piece  of  cloth  fifty  yards  long, 
one  yard  being  cut  off  every  day  ?" 

Or  again : 

^  A  snail  climbing  up  a  post  twenty  feet  high  ascends  five  feet  every  day, 
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and  slips  down  four  feet  every  night :  how  long  will  the  snail  take  to  reach 
the  top  of  the  post  ?*' 

Or  again : 

'*A  wise  man  having  a  window  one  yard  high  and  one  yard  wide,  and 
requiring  more  light,  enlarged  his  window  to  twice  its  former  size ;  yet  the 
window  was  still  only  one  yard  high  and  one  yard  wide.    How  was  this  done  ?" 

This  is  a  catch  question  in  geometry,  as  the  preceding  were  catch-questions 
in  arithmetic, — the  window  being  diamond-shaped  at  first,  and  aUerwards 
made  square.  As  to  the  two  former,  perhaps  it  is  scarcely  necessary  seriously 
to  point  out  that  the  answer  to  the  first  is  not  fifty  days,  but  forty-nine  ;  and 
to  the  second,  not  twenty  days,  but  sixteen, — since  the  snail,  who  gains  one 
foot  each  day  for  fifteen  days,  climbs  on  the  sixteenth  day  to  the  top  of  the 
pole,  and  there  remains. 

Numbers  have  a  legendary  and  mystic  signification.  It  is  not  only  the 
mathematician  that  has  been  fascinated  by  them.  The  poet,  the  philosopher, 
the  priest,  have  pondered  over  their  changeless  relations  to  each  other,  have 
seen  in  mathematical  truth  the  one  thing  absolutely  fixed  and  sure,  and  have 
come  to  look  upon  numbers  and  their  symbols  as  in  some  sort  a  revela- 
tion from  on  high,  things  to  be  dealt  with  reverently  and  awesomely.  And 
so  almost  every  number  has  been  given  an  esoteric  meaning. 

The  number  one,  as  being  indivisible,  and  as  entering  into  all  other  numbers, 
was  always  a  sacred  number.  The  Egyptians  made  it  the  symbol  of  life,  of 
mind,  of  the  creative  spirit 

Three,  in  the  Pythagorean  system,  was  the  perfect  number,  expressive  of 
beginning,  middle,  and  end.  From  time  immemorial  greater  prominence  has 
been  given  to  it  than  to  any  other  number,  save  perhaps  seven.  And  as  the 
symbol  of  the  Trinity  its  influence  has  waxed  more  potent  in  more  recent 
times.     It  appears  over  and  over  again  in  the  Old  Tesument  and  the  New. 

When  the  world  was  created  we  find  land,  water,  and  sky,  sun,  moon, 
and  stars.  Noah  had  three  sons ;  Jonah  was  three  days  in  the  whale's  belly ; 
Christ  three  days  in  the  tomb.  There  were  three  patriarchs, — Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  Abraham  entertained  three  angels.  Tob  had  three  friends. 
Samuel  was  called  three  times.  Samson  deceived  Delilah  three  times.  Three 
times  Saul  essayed  to  kill  David  with  a  javelin.  Jonathan  shot  three  arrows 
on  David's  behalC  Daniel  was  thrown  into  a  den  with  three  lions  for  pray- 
ing three  times  a  day.  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego  were  rescued 
from  the  fiery  furnace.  The  Commandments  were  delivered  on  the  third 
day.  Sl  Paul  speaks  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  these  three.  Three  wise 
men  came  to  worship  Christ  with  presents  three.  Christ  spoke  three  times 
to  Satan  when  tempted.  He  prayed  three  times  before  his  betrayal.  Peter 
denied  him  three  times.  Christ  suffered  three  hours'  agony  on  the  cross. 
The  superscription  was  in  three  languages,  and  three  men  were  crucified. 
The  third  day  Christ  arose  again,  and  appeared  three  times  to  his  disciples. 
And  so  on,  and  so  on.     It  were  tedious  to  continue  the  enumeration. 

In  classic  mythology  the  Graces  and  the  Furies  were  three,  the  Muses 
were  originally  three,  and  Cerberus's  three  heads,  Neptune's  trident,  the 
tripod  of  Delphi,  are  a  few  more  instances  of  the  sacred  character  of  the 
number. 

Who  does  not  remember  the  three  bears  of  nursery  lore,  the  three  feline 
infants  who  lost  their  mittens,  the  three  wise  men  of  Gotham  who  went  to  sea 
in  a  bowl,  or  the  three  finiking  Frenchmen  frying  frogs,  and  recall  the  de- 
light he  felt  in  the  story  of  the  farmer's  wife  who  vowed  vengeance  on  the 
three  hapless  mice,  or  of  Old  King  Cole  with  his  "  fiddlers  three"  ?  Then, 
when  fairy-tales  be^an  to  charm,  who  does  not  recollect  learning  that  the 
elfish  creatures  earned  bows  made  of  the  ribs  of  a  man  buried  where  three 


I  Turkish  vizier  has  his  standard  ornamcntec 

Prince  of  Wales's  crest  consists  of  three  fe 
1  heraldry  revel  in  designs  of  a  triplicate  cha 

J  being  conspicuous.    The  original  armorial  er 

ship  in  full  sail ;  but  after  the  battle  of  Rot 
tuted  the  present  curious  device,  having  proba 
Sicily, — the  ancient  Trinacria  found  upon  Gre< 
it  appears,  reduced  the  Fleurs-de-Lis  to  thr 
superstition  of  the  Church.  Every  one  fami 
what  it  is  to  drink  copus,  bishop,  and  cardin: 
plete  with  such  triads,  as,  for  example,  the 
Triduum,  or  three  days'  prayer ;  the  Pope's  th 
of  the  Three  Dons,"  a  religious  play  which  la 
Nay,  do  not  life  itself  and  nature  proclai 
not  morning,  noon,  and  night ;  fish,  flesh,  an 
hell,  earth,  and  heaven  ?  The  very  lightnin( 
Life  is  divided  into  youth,  manhood,  and  old 
to  resist  the  action  of  water,  fire,  mill,  or  anv 
himself  is  said  to  be  threefold, — body,  soul,  ai 
mortal  part,  a  divine  and  ethereal  part,  anc 
According  to  the  Romans,  man  has  a  threel 
the  umbra,  and  the  manes ;  and,  as  was  also  t 
Parcae,  Or  Fates,  arbitrarily  controlled  his  I 
affirm  that  our  early  progenitors  were  giant 
third  eye  being  in  the  back  of  the  head. 

No  wonder  the  witches  in  **  Macbeth"  asl 
again  ?" 

Four,  as  the  first  square,  was  highly  revere 

swore  by  it,  but  ten  was  the  more  holy  as  the 

plus  two  plus  three  plus  four  make  ten,  and  i 

bers.    Therefore,  since  its  contents  made  tei 

I  represented  the  four  elements,  the  four  card 

librium  and  for  the  earth. 
,  Five  was  considered  the  number  of  domini 

1  eram.  or  Solomon's  seal,  was  its  svmbol.  and 
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Take  the  Bible,  for  example  :  there  are  seven  days  of  creation ;  after 
seven  days'  respite  the  flood  came  ;  the  years  of  famine  and  of  plenty  were  in 
cycles  of^ seven;  every  seventh  day  was  a  Sabbath,  every  seventh  year  the 
Sabbath  of  rest ;  after  every  seven  times  seven  years  came  the  jubilee  ;  the 
feast  of  unleavened  bread  and  the  feast  of  tabernacles  were  observed  seven 
days ;  the  golden  candlestick  had  seven  branches ;  seven  priests  with  seven 
trumpets  encompassed  Jericho  once  a  day,  and  seven  times  on  the  seventh 
day ;  Jacob  obtained  his  wives  by  servitudes  of  seven  years ;  Samson  kept 
his  nuptials  seven  davs,  and  on  the  seventh  day  he  put  a  riddle  to  his  wife, 
and  he  was  bound  witn  seven  green  withes,  and  seven  locks  of  his  hair  were 
shaved  off;  Nebuchadnezzar  was  seven  years  a  beast ;  Shadrach  and  his  two 
companions  in  misfortune  were  cast  into  a  furnace  heated  seven  times  more 
than  it  was  wont  In  the  New  Testament  nearly  everything  occurs  by  sevens, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  sacred  volume  we  read  of  seven  churches,  seven  candle- 
sticks, seven  spirits,  seven  trumpets,  seven  seals,  seven  stars,  seven  thunders, 
seven  vials,  seven  plagues,  seven  angels,  and  a  seven -headed  monster. 

The  Jews  considered  this  number  the  embodiment  of  perfection  and  unity. 
Thus,  they  asserted  that  the  Hebrew  letters  composing  the  name  of  Samuel 
have  the  value  of  seven, — ^a  recognition  of  the  greatness  and  perfection  of  his 
character. 

Turn  now  to  other  nations  than  the  Jews  and  to  other  religions  than  the 
Christian.    The  number  seven  still  retains  its  mystic  character. 

Pythagoras  pronounced  the  number  to  belong  especially  to  sacred  things. 
Hippocrates  divided  the  ages  of  man  into  seven,  an  arrangement  afterwards 
adopted  by  Shakespeare.  Long  before  them,  however,  the  Egyptian  priests 
had  enjoined  rest  on  the  seventh  day,  because  it  was  an  unlucky  day ;  and 
still  farther  back  in  the  mists  of  antiquity  we  find  the  institution  of  a  Sabbath, 
or  day  of  rest  every  seven  days,  existing  in  a  rudimentary  form  among  the 
Chaldeans.  The  Egyptians  knew  of  seven  planets,  hence  the  seven  days  of 
the  week,  each  ruled  and  named  after  its  proper  constellation.  It  is  singular 
that  the  ancient  Peruvians  likewise  had  a  seven-day  week,  though  without 
planetary  patronage  or  planetary  names.  They  also  had  a  tradition  of  a  great 
deluge,  wherefrom  seven  people  saved  themselves  in  a  cave  and  reF>eopled 
the  earth.  A  similar  tradition  existed  in  Mexico,  but  there  the  seven 
survivors  were  each  hidden  in  a  separate  cave  until  the  subsidence  of  the 
waters. 

Mediaeval  legend,  too,  continues  this  mystic  tribute  to  the  number  seven. 
The  delightful  old  slumberers  carry  on  tne  idea.  The  great  originals,  the 
sleepers  of  Ephesus,  are  seven  in  number.  Barbarossa,  in  his  magic  sleep  in 
the  Kyffhauserberg,  shifts  his  position  every  seven  years ;  Olger  Danske 
stamps  his  iron  mace  on  the  floor  once  during  the  same  period ;  Olger 
Redbeard,  in  Sweden,  lifts  his  eyelids  only  once  in  seven  years.  Tanhauser 
and  Thomas  of  Ercildoune  each  spend  seven  years  of  magip  enthral ment 
under  the  earth. 

The  Pythagorean  philosophers  called  eight  the  number  of  justice,  because 
it  divided  evenly,  they  said,  into  four  and  four,  and  four  divides  evenly  into 
two  and  two,  which  again  divides  into  one  and  one.  Also,  as  the  first  cube, 
it  represented  the  corner-stone  and  capacity,  hence  plenty. 

Nme,  representing  three  triangles,  means  the  eauilibrium  of  the  three 
worlds,  ana  is  therefore  of  good  omen  ;  besides,  as  t  nree  is  a  good  number, 
three  multiplied  by  three  is  also  favorable.  The  Chinese  have  a  great  rev- 
erence for  this  number.  They  prostrate  themselves  nine  times  before  their 
emperor.  Some  African  tribes  have  the  same  form  of  salutation  for  their 
chiefs. 

Ten  was  considered  a  perfect  number  even  before  the  invention  of  the  ded- 
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ones.     Hence  may  arise  the  modern  supersti 
is  luck  in  odd  numbers.     But  among  the  ancii 
were  shunned,  because  each  can  be  divided  int( 
and  others  denounced  as  the  symbol  of  death 
generally. 

The  antique  worship  of  mystic  numbers  still 
popular  superstitions.  For  instance,  the  seve 
m  France  a  marcou)  is  reputed  to  possess 
even  intelligent  people  still  hold  to  the  fallac 
will  open  their  eyes  on  the  ninth  day.  The  tr 
of  puppies  varies  from  ten  to  sixteen  days, « 
twelve.  The  frequent  assertion  that  **  colds" 
nine  days  is  equally  erroneous.  A  slight  cats 
mistakable  symptoms,  may  come  and  depart  ii 
while  chronic  **  colds"  are  often  as  persistent : 
whole  family  from  Christmas  to  the  season  of  c 
in  the  phenomena  of  rabies  are  apt  to  assure  t 
the  bite  of  a  mad  dog  will  show  its  effect  on  tl 
(sometimes  extended  to  the  ninth  day)  the  drc 
dismissed ;  but  the  truth  is  that  the  virus  of 
for  more  than  five  years. 

The  old  idea  that  man  changes  his  body  e 
of  the  same  general  fallacy.  Iliediaeval  physi( 
seven  months  is  the  least  time  in  which  a  chil 
teeth  spring  out  in  the  seventh  month  and  a 
that  he  becomes  a  youth  at  twice  seven,  at  foi 
sion  of  his  strength,  at  five  times  seven  is  6tt< 
at  six  times  seven  becomes  grave  and  wise,  o 
at  his  apopee,  at  eight  times  seven  in  his  firs 
seven  in  his  grand  climacteric 

Natmeg  State,  a  sobriquet  for  Connect 
of  Yankee  has  always  enjoyed  a  singular  n 
*'  smartness"  in  business,  extending  even  to 
tuting  wooden  hams  (this,  of  course,  jocoseb 
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O,  the  fifteenlh  letter  and  fourth  vowel  ol  the  English,  as  of  the  Latin, 
alphabet.  In  Greek,  however,  and  in  the  parent  Fhcenician  it  was  separated 
from  N  by  a  character  which  in  the  former  had  the  value  of  kt  (f)  and  in 


theory  that  O  represents  and  is  imitated  from  the  rounded  position  ai  the 
lips  in  its  utterance  is  untenable.  It  is  more  likely  it  represents  an  eyeball, 
the  word  aim  meaning  "  eye."  The  ancient  Greeks  doubled  the  O  when  they 
wished  to  give  it  the  long  sound,  but  eventually  this  double  O  developed  into 
a  new  character,  u,  omega,  or  big  O,  and  the  rfngle  O  became  known  as  omicrun, 
or  little  O. 

In  \o^c  the  sign  O  is  used  as  the  symbol  of  the  particular  negative  propo- 
rtion.   (See  A.) 

Anoentlf  the  letter  was  used  as  a  synonyme  Tor  anything  circular  or  ap- 
proximately so,  as  representing  the  shape  of  the  letter. 

Fmir  Heleni,  who  mote  ra^\\it  the  Dight 
Than  all  yon  fiery  DO  IDd  cys  of  lighl. 

SKAKBnAiii :  Midiummdr  Nifhft  Dram,  Act  iU..5c.  i. 
May  wt  cnm 
Wfaldn  ihu  wooden  O  [tbe  Iheatre]  the  very  cuquea 
Thu  did  a&ighl  Ihe  air  >i  AgincoutlT 

O.  K-t  a  popular  American  abbreviation,  meaning  "  all  right,"  used  not 
only  in  current  talk  but  in  serious  business,  as  in  the  marking  of  documents. 
Quite  a  cycle  of  legendary  explanations  have  gathered  around  the 

It  is   plsu—-    ^-'5  --  ■- --'---■ -- ' 


term,  it  is  plausibly  held  that  in  eaily  colonial  da^  the  best 
tobacco  were  imported  from  Aux  Caves,  in  San  Domingo.  Hence 
of  anything  came  to  be  known  locally  as  Aux  Caves,  or  O.  K.     The 


tobacco  were  imported  from  Aux  Cayes,  in  San  Domingo.     Hence  the  best 

■  cally  as  AuxCayes,  or  O.  K.     The  term 

e  until   the  Presidential  campaign  of 


■8l8,  when  the  supposed  illiteracy  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  Dem< 
didate,  was  the  slock  in  trade  ot  his  Whig  opponents.  Seba  Smith,  the 
humorist,  writing  under  the  name  of "  Major  Jacli  Downing,"  started  the  story 
that  Jackson  endorsed  his  papers  O.  K.,  under  the  impression  that  they 
formed  the  initials  of  "Oil  Korrect"  It  is  not  at  all  impossible  that  the 
general  did  ose  thii  endorsement,  and  that  it  was  used  by  other  people  also. 
But  Mr.  Parton  has  discovered  in  the  records  of  the  Nashville  court  of  which 

Jackson  was  a  judge  before  he  became  President,  numerous  documents  en- 
orsed  O.  R.,  meaning  Order  Recorded,  lie  urges,  therefore,  that  it  was  a 
record  of  that  court  with  some  belated  business  which  Major  Downing  saw 
on  the  desk  of  (he  Presidential  candidate.  However  this  may  be,  the  Demo- 
crats, in  lieu  of  denying  the  charge,  adopted  the  letters  O.  K.  as  a  sort  of 
party  cry.  and  fastened  them  on  their  banners. 

re  about 

the  forties,  after  characleriang  sweating  as  a  hateful  custom,  nevertheless 
admits  that  it  clearly  indicates  "a  mind  overcome  with  si,me  violent  but  re- 
strained feeling,  and  seeking  a  vent  for  it  anyhow,  and  so  far  the  very  con- 
dition of  poetical  camposilLon."  Another  poet  and  moralist  goes  still  further. 
Coleridge,  in  his  'Apolc^etic  Preface"  to  a  certain  poem  against  Pin,  con- 
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siders  '*  a  rapid  flow  of  outri  and  wildly  combined  execrations*'  as  *'  escape- 
valves  to  carry  oflf  the  excess  of  the  passions  as  so  much  superfluous  steam/* 
and  goes  on  to  speak  of  such  violent  words  as  **  mere  bubbles,  flashes,  and 
electrical  apparitions  from  the  magic  caldron  of  a  fervid  and  ebullient  fancy, 
constantly  fuelled  by  an  unexampled  opulence  of  language."  The  inference 
is  plain.  Poets  must  be  expected  to  swear.  The  great  poetic  heart  must 
find  occasional  relief  in  blasphemy.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  the  genus 
irritabUe,  Possibly  the  same  rule  will  hold  good  with  all  highly-organized  and 
sensitive  natures.  Shakespeare,  at  least,  seems  to  have  thought  so.  He  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  fiery  and  poetical  Hotspur  the  counsel  to  his  wife  not 
onlv  to  swear,  but  to  swear  boldly,  with  a  high-born  and  feminine  roundness 
and  fulness  of  volume  : 

Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  lady  as  thou  art, 
A  good  mouth-filling  oath. 

Cloten,  in  "  Cymbeline,"  lajrs  do^pi  an  even  broader  proposition  :  "  When 
a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is  not  for  any  standers-by  to  curtail  his 
oaths,  ha  ?**  And  Cloten  was  a  queen's  son.  Nevertheless  he  was  not  quite 
a  gentleman.  In  the  romantic  and  picturesque  past,  kings,  nobles,  and  men 
of  parts  ransacked  the  language  for  strange  oaths.  To  swear  by  some  por- 
tion of  the  Deity  or  of  a  samt  was  especially  fashionable  and  aesthetic  Our 
English  ancestors  blasphemed  indifferently  in  French  and  in  English :  they 
9MQ,morbleu  (which  is  morte de DUu)^  tudieu \tHide Dieu), corbUu  {corps de Dieu), 
vcntre-bleu  {ventre  de  Dieit),  sam-bleu  {sang  de  Dieu)^  or  else  "  Zounds,"  "  *Slid," 
"'Sblood,"  and  "*Sdeath"  ("God's  wounds,"  "God's  lid."  "God's  blood," 
and  "God's  death").  The  Plantagenet  kings  were  known  by  their  refined  and 
characteristic  oaths.  The  favorite  blasphemies  of  royalty  are  on  record,  the 
Red  King  being,  as  his  temperament  and  complexion  would  have  led  us  to 
expect,  ver3r  full  and  ingenious  and  original  in  the  matter  of  cursing.  One  of 
his  least  objectionable  oaths  was  by  "  St  Luke's  face."  His  royal  fisither,  the 
Conqueror,  usually  swore  by  "the  splendor  of  God."  John's  oath  was  by 
"God's  tooth,"  Henry  II. 's  by  "God's  eyes."  Elizabeth  swore  with  a  vigor 
and  masculinity  that  make  her  favorite  expletives  unquotable.  Shakespeare 
is  usually  careful  to  follow  history  in  this  regard.  He  makes  Richard  II L 
swear  by  St.  Paul,  which  was  his  favorite  oath  according  to  tradition,  though 
once  the  dramatist  trips  up  in  substituting  "  by  my  George," — «>.,  the  figure 
of  St  George  on  the  badge  of  Knights  of  the  Garter,  which  was  not  used 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  in  his  own  quaint 
manner  tells  us  that  his  defence  of  James  I.'s  habit  of  cursing  "  was  much 
celebrated  in  the  French  court"  The  Prince  de  Cond^  complaining  on  a 
visit  to  Lord  Herbert  that  the  king  was  much  given  to  cursing,  "  I  answered 
that  it  was  out  of  his  gentleness  ;  but  the  Prince  demanding  how  cursing  could 
be  gentleness,  I  replied  yes ;  for  tho'  he  could  punish  men  himself,  yet  he 
left  them  to  God  to  punish." 

But  indeed  the  French  kings  were  not  far  behind  the  English.  Like  the 
English,  too,  they  were  choice  in  their  oaths :  each  had  his  own.  We  all 
remember  how  in  "  Quentin  Durward"  Louis  XI.  iterates  "  Pasques  Dieu !" 
even  to  weariness.  The  feats  of  that  monarch  and  his  successors  are  thus 
recorded  in  a  popular  poem  called  the  "  Epitheton  des  quatre  Rois,"  proba- 
bly written  in  the  time  of  Francis  I. : 

Quand  le  Pasque  Dieu  dic^da,  (Louis  XI.) 

Le  ik>n  Jour  Dieu  lui  succ^a.  (Charles  VIII.) 

Au  Bon  Tour  Dieu  dcfTunct  et  mort 

Succedale  Dyable  m'emporte.  (Louis  XII.) 

Luy  d^^a.  nous  voyons  corame 

Mous  duist  la  Foi  dc  Gentil  Uomme.  (Fran^oia  I.) 
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Henry  IV.  introduced  the  curious  oath  "  Jamicoton"  into  polite  conversation. 
He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  saying  "  Je  renie  Dieu"  ("  I  deny  God"),  but  his 
confessor,  Father  Coton,  a  Jesuit,  expostulated  with  the  royal  penitent,  and 
begged  him  rather  to  use  the  words  **  Je  renie  Coton  :"  hence  arose  the  new 
expression.  It  may  have  been  on  some  such  principle  that  he  manufactured 
his  still  more  famous  oath  Ventre  St.-Gris.  Certainly  St.-Gris  is  mentioned 
in  no  Church  calendar.  He  may  have  been  an  imaeinary  saint,  invented  as 
the  patron  of  drunkards,  as  St*L4che  was  invented  for  the  lazy,  and  Ste.- 
Nitouche  for  hypocrites. 

Shakespeare  has  recorded  a  large  number  of  curious  oaths  which  were 
doubtless  common  among  all  orders  of  society  in  his  time.  Hamlet  swears  by 
**  St  Patrick,"  by  "  Our  l^dy,"  and  by  "  the  rood ;"  Polonius  and  many  others, 
by  "the  mass ;"  Mrs.  Page,  by  "  the  dickens"  (devilkins,  or  little  devil) ;  Par- 
son Evans,  by  "  God's  lords  and  his  ladies,"  "  'od*s  [God's]  plessed  will,"  and 
"the  tevil  and  his  tam  ;"  Corporal  Nym,  by  "welkin  and  his  star ;"  Shallow 
and  Page,  by  "  cock  and  pie," — possibly  a  reference  to  the  cock  and  magpie, 
a  common  ale-house  sign,  but  more  probably  God  and  Pye, — 1./.,  a  prayer- 
book.  Scattered  among  the  plays  continually  reappear  such  expressions  as 
"  'od's  lifelings"  (God's  dear  life),  "  by  my  halidom"  ("  holy  dame,"  or  possibly 
"  holy  dom"  =  salvation,  or  state  of  being  holy),  "  bodikms"  ("  little  body"), 
"Marry"  (a  supposed  corruption  of  Mary),  "by  my  fay"  (faith),  "'Slid" 
("God^s  lid"),  "'odsme"  ("God  smite  me"),  not  to  mention  "'Fore  God," 
"  God  a  mercy,"  "  Mercy  on  me,"  "  Faith,"  "  Upon  my  soul,"  "  by  Gys,"  and 
a  host  of  similar  interjections.  No  wonder  that  James  Howel  in  one  of  his 
"  Epistolae  Ho-£lianae,"  dated  August  i,  1628,  writes,  "  This  infandous  cus- 
tom of  swearing,  I  ol^erve,  reigns  in  England  lately  more  than  anywhere 
else  ;  though  a  German,  in  highest  puff  of  passion,  swears  bya  hundred  thou- 
sand sacraments,  the  Frenchman  by  the  Death  of  God,  the  Spaniard  by  His 
Flesh,  the  Irishman  by  His  Five  Wounds,  though  the  Scot  commonly  bids 
the  Devil  hale  his  Soul,  yet  for  variety  of  oaths  the  English  roarers  put  down 
all.  Consider  well  what  a  dangerous  thing  it  is  to  tear  in  pieces  that  Dread- 
ful Name,  which  makes  the  vast  fabric  of  the  world  to  tremble." 

But  on  the  authority  of  Sir  John  Harrington,  half  a  century  previous,  we 
learn  that  the  great  national  oath  which  has  overshadowed  all  others  wa3 
already  beginning  to  assert  its  sway : 

In  olden  times  an  ancient  custom  was 

To  swear  in  mighty  matters  by  the  imui  ; 

But  when  the  mass  went  down,  as  old  men  note. 

They  swore  then  by  the  cratt  of  thb  same  groat ; 

And  when  the  cross  wu  likewise  held  in  scorn, 

Then  by  thcir/aith  the  common  oath  was  sworn ; 

Last,  having  sworn  away  all  faith  and  truth, 

Only  Goii  oamM  tfum  is  the  common  oath : 

Thus  custom  kept  decorum  by  gradation. 

That,  losing  mtus^  cTffss,/aitk,  they  find  damnaiioM. 

The  last-named  oath  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  shibboleth  of  the  Enelish 
for  nearly  five  centuries.  At  the  trial  of  loan  of  Arc  (anno  1429)  one  of  the 
witnesses,  Colette,  being  asked  who  "Gocfon"  was,  replied  that  it  was  a  nick- 
name given  to  the  English  from  their  favorite  exclamation  (Sharon  Turner  : 
History  of  tJu  Middle  Ages^  8vo  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  555).  And  the  maid  herself, 
while  chained  in  her  prison-cell,  proudly  said  to  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and 
Stafford,  "You  think  when  you  have  slain  me  you  will  conquer  France, 
but  that  you  will  never  do.  Though  there  were  a  hundred  thousand  God- 
dammees  more  in  France  than  there  are,  they  will  never  conquer  that  kingdom." 
The  name  by  which  the  English  were  known  to  Joan  01  Arc  has  followed 
their  morning  drum- beat  around  the  world,  so  that  in  every  savage  and 
cec  70» 
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civiliied  ctime  their  ferarite  imprecation  has  become  the  national  snbriqutL 
In  1770  Lord  Hales  tetis  us  that  in  Holland  little  childcen  saluted  the  English 
with  Ihe  words  "There  come  the  Goddams."  Captain  Hall  more  recently 
informed  us  that  when  a  Sandwich-Islander  wished  to  propitiate  a  British 
crew  he  wooed  them  with  congratulatory  phrases  from  their  own  tongue: 
"Very  glad  see  you  !  Dash  your  eyes!  Me  like  English  very  much.  l>»il- 
ish  hot,  sir  I  Goddam."  Nor  must  we  forget  the  disastrous  attempt  of  Ihe 
British  to  colonize  the  Isthmus  of  Daiien.  The  expedition  carried  a  goodly 
company  of  clergymen  to  convert  the  heathen  natives,  for  it  was  intended 
that  Christianity  should  consecrate  commerce.  But  the  colony  proved  a 
commercial  and  theological  failure,  and  the  colonists  left  behind  them  no 
mark  that  baptized  and  godly  men  had  set  foot  on  Darien  save  the  great 
national  oath,  which  from  its  frequent  reiteration  had  caught  the  car  and  been 
retained  in  the  memory  of  the  native  population. 
Beaumarchais,  in  the  "  Mariagc  de  Figaio,"  laughingly  extols  the  beatily 

__  J  ^  jjf  j[|^  English  language  :  "  You  only  need  one  expression, 

Ml  .1 1  1:   fj^  acknowledges  that  there  are  other 

ish  in  conversation,  but  Ihe  substance 
and  depth  of  Ihe  language  are  in  iliat  magical  oath.  Lord  Byron  corrobo- 
rates Eieaumarchais  : 

'of'Eagliih,  Hit  their  •hibboldli "  God  dunn  I" 
Ard  emi  ilwi  be  hwl  lo  rarely  beard. 

He  MmtidnDei  thought  'iwai  only  their  "  uLam," 
Or  "  God  be  with  you  I"  and  'tit  not  abeurd 

To  think  to,  Ibi,  half  EniMgh  u  1  am 
(To  av  mlifonutle)   never  en  I  uv 
Ibeud  Ihemwuh  "  God  wnh  you    uvetbal  way. 

Oomjium,  Culo  li.,  SUDU  19. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  world  testimony  to  the  peculiarly  national  character  of 
this  oath,  Mr.  Julian  Sharman  would  rob  the  British  of  the  glory  of  origi- 
nality. He  would  have  us  believe  that  the  expression  is  corrupted  from  tlie 
'    u-Duu  {dame  de  Dieu,  "  lady"  or  "  Mother  of  God")  which  the  soldiers 

continually  on  the  lips  o(  the  French  soldiery, ' 

a  phonetic  poser,  Ihey  were  "  forced  to  AngMcii .  .    . . 

to  the  remainder  of  Ihe  oath."  This  is  a  good  specimen  of  perverse  ingenuity. 
It  is  absurdly  unlikely  that  English  soldiers  carefully  pul  the  cart  before  the 
horse  and  exchanged  their  native  tongue  for  a  foreij^n  one  in  those  very  mo- 
ments of  anger  or  excitement  when  language  is  apt  to  be  most  racy  and 
natural.  Besides,  they  already  had  the  oalh  "Mother  of  God ;"  why  ex- 
change it  for  Ihe  feebler  God-dame  or  Godmother? 

A  more  odious  formula  of  strong  language,  the  adjective  "bloody,"  is 
also  traced  by  Mr.  Sharman  to  a  foreign  source,  to  Ihe  Holland  ileedig  {,Gti- 
man  blulig),  which  Ben  Jonson  and  his  fellows  brought  back  with  Ihem  from 
their  "  Low-Country  soldiering"  in  Holland.  Unfortunately  for  this  theory, 
neither  Ben  Jonson  nor  any  ofhis  contemporaries  uses  the  word  as  an  exple- 
tive. It  was  not  till  the  days  of  Dryden  and  SwiTt  that  it  appeared  in  literature 
or  on  the  stage.  Swift  uses  it  wiLh  a  beautiful  impartiality;  in  one  place, 
"  It  grows  bloody  cold,  and  I  have  no  waistcoat,"  and  in  another,  having 
walked  from  London  to  Chelsea  in  his  gown,  "It  was  bloody  hot."  The 
word,  in  fact,  was  a  "swagger"  one  in  ihose  days  before  it  penetrated  to  the 
lowest  strata  of  society  and  ousted  from  the  streets  almost  every  other 
adjective.  A  well-known  story  tells  of  a  bargee  running  with  the  lioats  at 
Oxford  and  shouting,  "  Hooray  \  hooray  \  hoo -Woody -ray  !"  Max  O'Rell,  in 
"  John  Bull  and  his  Island,"  Quotes  an  English  workman  as  saying,  "  1  told 
my  bloody  master  that  he  only  gave  me  a  bloody  sovereign  every  bloody 
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week,  and  that  I  wanted  five  bloodv  shillings  more.  He  said  he  had  not  the 
bloody  time  to  listen  to  my  bloocly  complaints."  He  is  rather  inclined  to 
favor  the  etymology  which  makes  it  a  corruption  of  the  byr  lady  of  Shake- 
speare's day.  But  Murray  sees  in  it  a  reference  to  the  habits  of  the  "  bloods" 
or  swells  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Bloody  drunk — as  drunk  as  a  blood — 
was  probably  its  brst  appearance.  Gradually  its  apparent  association  with 
bloodshed  and  murder  recommended  its  use  to  the  rougher  class  as  an  ad- 
jective that  appealed  to  their  imagination. 

During  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  some  effort  was  made  to  suppress 
profane  swearing.  But  the  Restoration  brought  back  an  unbridled  license 
of  tongue.  Macaulay  tells  us  that,  in  order  to  spite  the  Puritans,  "  the  new 
breed  of  wits  and  fine  gentlemen  never  opened  their  mouths  without  uttering 
ribaldry  of  which  a  porter  would  now  be  ashamed,  and  without  calling  on 
their  ^laker  to  curse  them,  sink  them,  confound  them,  blast  them,  and  damn 
them."  Nor  was  the  habit  checked  or  impeded  by  the  "  glorious  Revolution 
of  1688."  The  plays  and  novels  and  the  gossip  of  the  period  prove  that  pro- 
fanity was  quite  an  ordinary  exercise  of  the  English  lungs.  It  did  not  much 
matter  whether  those  lungs  were  placed  in  a  male  or  a  female  breast.  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  calling  on  an  eminent  judge  and  findine  him  ab- 
sent, departed  in  a  fiurry  of  vituperative  indignation  without  leaving  her  name. 
The  servant  could  only  report  to  the  judge  on  his  return  that  the  visitor  had 
not  mentioned  her  name,  but  that  "she  swore  like  a  lady  of  quality."  The 
armies  which  swore  so  **  terribly  in  Flanders,"  according  to  Uncle  Toby's  re- 
.port,  were  English  troops  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Namur  in  1693.  Con- 
greve*s  *'  Old  Bachelor,"  produced  in  that  very  year,  fairly  bristles  with  oaths. 
Not  only  has  it  all  the  common  blasphemies,  but  a  number  of  new  refine- 
ments. Thus,  "zounds"  becomes  "00ns,"  "God's  blood"  becomes  "ads- 
blud,"  and  the  Shakespearian  "'Slid,"  " adslidikins."  Then  we  have  "O 
Lord,"  "  By  the  Lord  Harry,"  "  Gad,"  "  E^d,"  "  Gadsobs,"  "  Gadszooks" 
or  "  Odszooks"  ("  God's  looks"),  and  the  puenle  "  Gad's  daggers,  beets,  blades, 
and  scabbards."  "  By  the  Mass"  becomes  "  By  the  Mess,"  or  simply  "  Mess." 
In  this,  as  in  the  various  substitutions  of  Gad  for  God,  we  see  the  mincing 
pronunciation  affected  by  the  dandies  and  loungers  of  the  period,  who  turned 
o  into  a  and  a  into  e. 

In  Sheridan's  "  Trip  to  Scarborough"  (first  acted  in  1777)  we  have  Lord 
Foppin^on  rapping  out  a  number  of  new  oaths.  "  Death  and  eternal  tor- 
tures, sir,"  he  cries  to  his  tailor,  "  I  say  the  coat  is  too  wide  here  by  a  foot ! 
...  As  Gad  shall  jedge  me,  it  hangs  on  my  shoulders  like  a  chairman's  sur- 
tout  I'*  *'  Stap  mv  vitals,"  however,  is  his  favorite  adjuration.  Bob  Acres* 
"genteel  style"  of  oaths  is,  of  course,  a  mere  burlesque.  Its  specialty  is  that 
it  adapts  itself  to  the  subject  in  hand  :  "  Ods  whips  and  wheels,  I've  travelled 
like  a  comet !"  "Odds  blushes  and  blooms,  she  has  been  as  healthy  as  the 
German  Spa !"  "  Odds  minims  and  crotchets,  how  she  did  chirrup  at  Mrs. 
Piano's  concert  !'* 

But  we  do  not  need  the  evidence  of  fiction  and  the  drama  to  prove  that 
until  quite  recent  times  hard  swearing  was  a  sign  of  good  breeding.  Lord 
Chancellor  Thurlow  swore  from  the  wool-sack.  When  a  certain  bishop, 
claimine  the  right  of  presentation  to  an  ancient  benefice,  sent  his  secretary  to 
argue  the  point,  Thurlow  cut  the  latter  short.  "  Give  my  compliments  to  his 
lordship,"  he  said,  "and  tell  him  I  will  see  him  damned  before  he  presents." 
"That,"  remonstrated  the  secretary,  "is  a  very  unpleasant  message  to  de- 
liver to  a  bishop."  "  You  are  right,"  said  Thurlow  ;  "  it  is.  Tell  him  I'll  sec 
myself  damned  before  he  presents.'*  Almost  as  pointed  was  the  rejoinder  of 
King  William*s  attorney-general  to  the  American  clergyman  who  had  crossed 
the  Atlantic  to  solicit  alms  for  a  pious  foundation  in  Virginia.     "  Sir,**  urged 
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the  petitioner,  "  the  people  in  Virginia  have  souls  to  be  saved  as  well  as  their 
brethren  in  Engl  ana."  **  Souls  T  cried  the  attorney-general.  **  Damn  your 
souls  !    Make  tobacco !" 

At  present  swearing  as  a  fine  art  has  gone  out  of  fashion  in  Anglo-Saxon 
countries.  Men  practise  profanity  among  themselves,  but  not  in  general 
society.  And  even  in  exclusively  male  society  it  is  tabooed  by  the  better 
classes.  To  be  sure,  many  of  our  common  adjurations  which  are  not  usually 
classed  as  profanity  are  corruptions  of  the  mouth-filling  oaths  of  the  past. 
^  Egad"  and  *'  zounds".are  still  heard  among  English  gentlemen,  who  prob- 
ably have  no  thought  of  their  etymological  meaning.  The  mother  who,  when 
scolding  her  child,  says  **  plague  you"  or  "  drat  you"  does  not  know  or  care  to 
know  that  those  expressions  are  elliptical  for  **  God  plague  you"  and  "  God 
rot  you."  "  Lord,"  "  O  Lordy,"  and  "  Good  Lord"  are  undoubted  adjurations 
of  the  Almighty.  '*  Darn"  is  a  mere  vulgarization  of  "  damn,"  as  **  Gosh" 
and  "Golly  are  of  "God."  "Confound  you"  is  but  a  truncated  form  of 
"  May  God  confound  you,"  as  the  servantgalism  "  My  !"  or  "  Oh,  my !"  is  a 
truncated  form  of  invocation  of  the  Deity.  "  Jin^o"  is  the  Basque  name  for 
the  Deity.  "  Dickens"  is  a  contraction  for  "devilkins."  "Deuce"  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Latin  "Deus"  (God).  The  Irish  "be  iabers"  is  a  mere  soften- 
ing of  "be  Jasus"  or  "Jesus,"  and  the  harmless  worcfs  "Jove"  and  "Gemini" 
(or  "Jimminy")  have  only  grown  into  favor  through  their  faint  yet  sufficient 
resemblance  m  sound  to  the  same  sacred  name.  Nay,  the  commonest  of  all  ex- 
pressions, the  familiar  household  phrase  "  Dear  me  !  is  in  all  probability  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Italian  **  Dio  mio  !"  ("  My  God  !")  an  exclamation  which  is  still 
used  by  Italian  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ranks  in  society  with  quite  as 
little  intention  of  profanity  as  English  and  Americans  put  into  their  "  Dear  me !" 

To  an  Anslo*  Saxon,  mdeed,  the  frec^uent  appeal  to  God's  name  in  the 
countries  of  Continental  Europe  is  astonishing  at  least,  if  not  shocking.  The 
young  American  girl  who,  shortly  after  her  arrival  in  Germany,  went  down 
mto  the  kitchen  and  asked  the  cook  if  she  had  put  on  the  potatoes,  retreated 
with  horror  when  the  cook  laughingly  replied,  "  O  thou  great  God,  of  course 
I  have,  miss."  In  Germany  they  probably  ring  more  changes  upon  the  name 
of  the  Divinity  than  in  any  other  country.  It  is  either  "  O  Gott !"  ("  O 
God  I")  "  Mein  Gott !"  ("  My  God  I")  "  Herr  Gott  1"  ("  Lord  God  !")  "  Grosser 
Gott !"  ("Great  God  I")  "  Du  lieber  Gott !"  ("Thou  dear  God  I")  "  Allmachi'gcr 
Gott  I"  ("  Almighty  God  !"),  or  "  Gott"  without  any  qualifying  adjective.  In 
France  "  Dieu,"  "  Mon  Dieu."  "  Bon  Dieu,"  "  Grand  Dieu,*»  are  used  with  the 
same  frequency  as,  and  have  about  the  force  of,  our  "goodness  gracious."  A 
trifle  more  intensity  is  thrown  into  the  French  phrase  "  Sacr^  nom  de  Dieu" 
("  Sacred  name  of  God"),  especially  when  the  stress  of  the  voice  is  placed 
u]K)n  the  syllable  cri  with  a  gradual  decrescendo  to  the  end. 

An  ingenious  and  kindly  French  curate,  deploring  the  excessive  use  of 
theological  terminology  in  social  life,  yet  recognizing  the  needs  of  suffering 
or  excited  humanity,  recently  proposed  a  scheme  of  reformation.  It  is  not 
original,  but  is  evidently  based  upon  the  illustrious  precedent  set  by  Coton  in 
his  "jarnicoton."  Why  not  choose  a  number  of  sonorous  and  mouth-filling 
words  from  general  literature  or  history  ?  As  the  Latin  races  want  a  good 
deal  of  rolling  r*s  in  their  sonority,  he  suggests  Sardanapalus,  Caractacus,  or 
Cr^puscule.  "  Repeat  these  or  other  words  till  they  come  to  you  naturally," 
says  the  good  AbW  Icart,  "  and  you  will  never  think  of  reverting  to  old- 
fashioned  blasphemies."  The  new  method  needs  a  good  deal  of  practice. 
Like  Demosthenes,  its  votaries  should  first  seek  some  secluded  shore  of 
the  sea,  and  hurl  the  words  "Crrr^puscule !"  "  Sarrrdanapale !"  or  "Mille 
noms  d'un  rrrat !"  at  the  iiicoming  waves.  When  they  deem  themselves 
perfect,  they  may  venture  back  into  general  society. 
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o  be  the  only  true  alternative,  and  really  it  is  not  a  bit  more  difficult 
than  the  good  ihhi  a  scheme. 

Oate,  To  feel  one's,  in  American  slang,  to  be  lively,  frisky,  bumptious,  or 
(giurielsume  ;  a  metaphor  evidently  derived  from  the  stable.  When  a  horse 
is  well  fed  and  in  good  condilion  he  feels  his  oats. 

Otwerratloii  iritb  exteii*l7e  vleir.  Joh[uoi\'s  "Vanily  of  Human 
Wishes"  opens  with  Ihe  well-known  lines, — 


De  Quinccy,  in  his  essay  on  "  Rhetoric,"  recalls  "  a  little  biographic  sketch 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  published  immediately  after  his  death,"  wherein  the  author 
quotes  these  lines  as  an  instance  of  desperate  laulology,  "and  contends  with 
some  reason  thai  this  is  saying  in  effect,  ■  Lei  observation  with  enlensive  ob- 
servation observe  mankind  extensively,'  "  Nor  have  the  lines  even  the  saving 
grace  of  originality.  The  phrase  "  from  China  to  Peru"  appears  to  be  a  sug- 
gestion from  a  contemporary : 

Fr™  freiffl'Liptsnd  lo  Peru.  "' 

So«K»  Jkmyh)  ;  Efiilit  la  Lsrd  Ltntlaci  (iTJs)- 
Steele,  in  his  prologue  to  Ambrose  Philips's  "  Distressed  Mother,"  has, — 

To  tkip  from  Covenl  GardcD  lo  Peru, 

and  Thomas  Warlon,  in  his  "Universal  Love  of  Pleasure," — 
Pleuurc,  bom  cr  disguiied  by  All,  puma. 
Oooam'e  raxor,  the  maxim  of  William  of  Occam,  who  was  noted  for 
the  hair-S|ili[tmg  li^ic  with  which  he  dissected  every  question.  In  the  con- 
troversy l>etween  Nominalism  and  Realism,  which,  loosely  speakins.  was  a 
dispute  whether  the  names  of  things  were  merely  symbols  or  whether  they 
implied  a  separate  existence  in  themselves,  the  rule  was  laid  down  by  Ihe 
Nominalists  that  "  Einia  non  sunt  mulliplicanda  prxter  necessitalem," — i.e.. 
Entities  are  not  to  be  multiplied  beyond  what  is  necessary.  The  axiom  be- 
came known  as  Occam's  raior ;  but  it  is  slated  that  Occam  never  made  use 
of  the  formula  which  thus  bears  his  name. 

Ocean.  RoUaii.thati  deep  and  daxk-blne  ocean,  rolll  Perhaps 
the  most  popular  and  best- remembered  passage  in  all  Byron  is  that  invoca- 
tion to  the  ocean  with  which  he  concludes  the  fourth  and  last  canto  of  "  Childe 
Harold's  Pilgrimage."  Christopher  North,  in  a  long  and  labored  criticjue, 
sought  vainly  lo  turn  it  into  ridicule.  Matthew  Arnold  and  other  later  critics 
have  vainly  expressed  a  mild  and  gentlemanly  contempt  for  it.  The  public 
still  retains  it  in  its  heart     The  opening  stanza  {clxxix.)  runs  as  follows  : 

Roll  DB.  ihou  d«p  (Dd  daHi-blue  occu,  toll  I 

Ten  IhouMnd  Ami  .■«p  ov«  lh«  in  v.in  : 

Mu  inu^i  Ibe  eanh  oilb  min,— bi>  camiul 

Siopt  With  tbe  ihore :  upoa  Ibc  wftlrry  pUin 

The  vTcrki  ui  all  ihy  dccdi,  nor  dath  Rmun 

He  lialu  Idio  ihf  dtplhi  with  buhbllnc  puu. 
The  genera]  thought  of  the  stanza  has  some  affiliation  with  George  Chap 


And  dashest  him  again  to  earth  : 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Byron  wrote  st 

a  gain  in  correctness  at  the  expense  of  force. 

In  stanza  clxxxii.  there  is  a  famous  dispute 

Thy  shores  are  empires,  change<i 
Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthag 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  t! 
And  many  a  tyrant  since ;  their  i 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage  ; 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts  :- 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  % 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  th 

The  expression  about  the  waters  and  the  tj 

ward,  at  least,  if  not  absurd.     Byron,  who  hj 

in  the  presence  of  print  that  he  hardly  kn< 

punctuation  has  been  suggested, — 

And  many  a  tyrant  since  their  ) 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage- 

But  a  neater  conjecture  is  that  Byron  meai 
while  they  were  free,"  and  omitted  the  word 
was  read  "  wasted,"  for  the  sake  both  of  the 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  stanza  mav 
observation  to  General  Paoli,  as  chroniclea 
of  all  travelling  is  to  see  the  shores  of  the  I 
were  the  four  great  empires  of  the  world, 
Grecian,  and  the  Roman.  Alt  our  religion,  i 
arts,  almost  all  that  sets  us  above  savages,  h 
the  Mediterranean."  The  general  thereupc 
ranean  would  be  a  noble  subject  for  a  poem. 

But  if  Byron  imitated,  he  has  in  turn  bee 
the  first  to  point  out  a  very  stupid  bit  of  ph 
"  We  never  fell  in,"  says  Macaulay,  "  with  a 
stood  how  to  turn  his  booty  to  good  accoi 
Byron,  in  a  passage  which  everybody  knov 
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Stanza  dxxxiv.,  the  last  stanza  of  the  invocation,  runs  as  follows : 

And  I  have  loved  ihee,  Ocean  I  and  my  joy 
Of  youthful  sports  was  ou  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward ;  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers— they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror,  'twas  a  pleasing  fear. 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee. 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  here. 

Pollok,  in  his  "Course  of  Time,"  has  evidently — indeed,  avowedly — ^bor- 
rowed the  last  figure : 

He  laid  his  hand  upon  '*  the  ocean's  mane," 
And  played  fiuniliar  with  his  hoary  locks. 

Book  iv.,  1.  389. 

Odds  and  Ends,  small  miscellaneous  articles,  scraps,  leaving.  An  effort 
has  been  made  to  prove  that  odds  is  a  corruption  of  orts^ — 1>.,  fragments, — a 
word  frequent  in  Elizabethan  literature. 

Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  orts  to  crave, 

Shakbspbarb  :  Lucrect^  1, 985  ; 

Hang  thee,  thou  parasite,  thou  son  of  crumbs 
And  orts  I 

Bbn  Jomson  :  Nrut  Inn,  Act  v.,  Sc.  x, 

and  still  locally  surviving  both  in  Eneland  and  in  America.  W.  W.  Skeat, 
in  his  "Chaucer,"  p.  185,  thinks  the  phrase  was  originally  "ord  and  ende,"— » 
/./.,  beginning  and  end.  Either  suggestion  is  plausible.  Yet  there  seems  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  &ce  value  of  the  words,  whose  meaning  is 
sufficiently  intelligible. 

Ohio  Idea.  During  the  Greenback  agitation  for  an  unredeemable  paper 
currency,  public  opinion  in  the  State  of  Ohio  was  permeated  by  the  heresy. 
Many  of  her  statesmen  held  what  were  believed  to  be  unsound  views  on  the 
money  question,  wherefore  the  fiscal  policy  advocated  by  them  was  some- 
times called  the  Ohio  Idea,  although  it  should  not  be  understood  that  its 
spread  was  confined  to  this  State.  Long  before,  in  the  transatlantic  mind, 
at  least,  Ohio  had  been  associated  with  financial  irresponsibility,  as  in  th» 
once-famous  stanza, — 

Of  all  the  States  'tis  hard  to  say 

Which  makes  the  proudest  show,  sirs  ; 
But  Yankee  Doodle  likes  the  best 
The  State  of  "  Oh  I  I  owe,"  sirs  I 

The  squib  of  which  this  is  a  portion  was  inspired  by  Sydney  Smith's  im- 
passioned denunciations  of  Pennsylvania  repudiation  and  entitled  "  A  New 
Song  to  an  Old  Tune."  It  first  appeared  in  the  Literary  Gazette  in  England, 
January  18,  1845,  ®^*'  ^^*  signature  of  "  Cecil  Harbottle."  The  lines  begin, — 

Yankee  Doodle  borrows  cash, 

Yankee  Doodle  spends  it. 
And  then  he  snaps  his  fingers  at 

The  jolly  flat  that  lends  it. 

on  npon  the  troubled  w^aters,  a  common  metaphor  used  of  all  efforts 
to  allay  commotion  of  any  kind  by  smooth  words  of  peace.  Its  origin  is  lost 
in  obscurity.  But  the  physical  phenomenon  on  which  it  is  based  was  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  is  mentioned  in  Pliny's  "  Natural  History,"  i.  2,  c  103.  The 
Venerable  Bede,  in  his  "Ecclesiastical  History"  (731  A.D.),  tells  of  a  priest 
called  Vtta  who  was  sent  into  Kent  to  fetch  Eanflede,  King  Edwine's 
daughter,  who  was  to  be  married  to  King  Oswirra,  He  was  to  go  by  land, 
but  to  return  by  water.    Before  his  departure  Vtta  visited  Bishop  Aidan,  who 


w«Ki  ueiivered.  "'^ 

in  whom  the  miracle  was  wrouehL" 

sce^e"ln™i"r "■"«"'»  havedlmoni 
•cene  no  doubt  occurred. 

i.  °^  ^J***  <^-  "  Avec  rhuile")  1 
18  Mid  to  have  been  very  partial  o  a 
dining  with  him  one  day  preferred  t 
so  It  was  decided  that  tKh  of  a^ 

^Xl'ablj"''  ''""«'  »""  ""'f  " 
reaoy  the  abb<  was  attacked  by  an  ai 

passed  into  a  popular  saying.     But  tl 

^l*'^*  of  the.    Lord  Bacon 
t*i"«  °  ?7  '"  ""nmendation  of  ag 

The  phrase  has  often  bi^n  imiute/ 
Chaucer  has  not  only  a  similar  thon.I 
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Ray,  in  his  *'  Proverbs,*'  tells  us  that  this  is  quoted  by  Camden  as  a  saying 
of  one  Dr.  Metcatf.  '*  It  is  now  in  many  people's  mouths,"  Ray  adds,  "  and 
likely  to  pass  into  a  proverb."  On  the  other  hand,  poets  at  least  are  agreed 
that  the  gray  hairs  of  wisdom  are  a  poor  exchange  for  the  foolish  halo  of 
youth : 

There's  not  a  joy  the  world  can  give  like  that  it  takes  away. 
When  the  glow  of  early  thought  declines  in  feeling's  dull  decay ; 
'Tis  not  on  youth's  smooth  cheek  the  blush  alone  which  &des  so  fast. 
But  the  tender  bloom  of  heart  is  gone,  ere  youth  itself  be  past. 

Byron:  Stanta* /or Music. 

Or  again,  from  the  same  poet : 

Years  steal 
Fire  from  the  mind  as  vigor  from  the  limb, 
And  life's  enchanted  cup  but  sparkles  near  the  brim. 

Child*  Harold,  Canto  iii..  Stanza  8. 

Old  Abe,  a  popular  sobriquei  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln  ;  sometimes 
also  "  Honest  Old  Abe"  and  "  Father  Abraham."  The  refrain  to  a  popular 
song  has  reference  to  the  President's  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  volunteers 
for  the  civil  war  : 

We  are  coming.  Father  Abraham,  five  hundred  thoosand  more. 

Old  Bullion,  a  sobriquet  of  Colonel  Thomas  Hart  Benton  (1782-1858),  a 
distinguished  American  statesman,  given  to  him  for  his  persistent  advocacy  of  a 
gold  and  silver  currency  as  the  only  true  remedy  for  the  financial  embarrass- 
ment  prevailing  after  the  expiration  of  the  charter  and  closing  of  the  United 
States  Bank  in  1833. 

Old  Colony,  a  popular  appellation  for  that  part  of  Massachusetts  included 
in  the  original  limits  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  which  was  older  than  the  colony 
of  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  two  colonies  were  united  into  one  province,  bear* 
ing  the  name  of  the  latter,  in  1692.  But  the  term  is  now  a  sobriquet  for  the 
entire  State. 

Old  Dominion,  a  popular  sobriquet  for  the  State  of  Virginia.  In  the 
early  days  of  English  colonizing,  Virginia,  as  the  first,  was  a  generic  term  for 
all  their  New  World  settlements.  Thus,  in  Captain  John  Smithes  **  History  of 
Virginia"  (edition  of  1629)  a  map  of  the  settlements  of  Virginia  includes  New 
England  and  other  British  colonies.  The  present  State  of  Virginia  is  there 
called  Quid  Virginia,  while  the  New  England  Colony  is  called  New  Virginia. 
Thus  the  epithet  old  is  accounted  for.  From  the  settlement  of  the  colony  to 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  every  official  document  designates  Virginia  as 
"  the  Colony  and  Dominion  of  Virginia."  Spenser  dedicates  his  **  Faerie 
Queene"  to  Elizabeth,  "  Queen  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  Sover- 
eign of  the  Dominion  of  Virginia."  Here  we  have  the  other  word  of  the 
swriquet.  Another  explanation  asserts  that  the  precise  title  Old  Dominion 
was  oestowed  on  the  State  by  Charles  II.  Virginia  had  refused  to  recognize 
Cromwell  and  the  protectorate,  and  after  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  trans- 
ferred its  allegiance  to  Charles  II.,  then  in  exile  on  the  Continent.  The  gov- 
ernor. Sir  William  Berkeley,  even  wrote  to  the  royal  refugee,  inviting  him  to 
come  over  to  his  loyal  subjects  as  their  king.  Cromwell  sent  a  fleet  against 
the  recalcitrant  province,  which  yielded  under  protest  to  superior  force.  But 
as  soon  as  the  news  of  Cromwell's  death  arrived  Charles  II.  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  King  of  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Virginia.  All  writs  and  pro- 
cesses were  issued  in  his  name.  He  was  therefore  de  facto  King  of  Virginia 
before  he  had  be^n  to  reign  at  home  de  Jure,  So  far  the  facts  are  historic 
and  cannot  be  gamsaid.  In  gratitude  for  this  loyalty,  it  is  further  said,  Charles 
caused  the  arms  of  Virginia  to  be  quartered  with  those  of  England,  Ireland, 
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and  Scotland,  as  a  distinct  portion  of  the  Old  Dominion.    They  certainly  thus 
appear  on  English  coins  struck  as  late  as  1773,  by  order  of  George  III. 

Old  Fritz  (Ger.  "Der  Alte  Fritz"),  a  popular  sobriquet  o(  Frederick  the 
Great,  King  of  Prussia  (i  712-1786).  In  Germany  he  is  hardly  ever  referred 
to  by  any  other  name  to  this  day. 

Old  Irfidy  of  Threadneedle  Street,  a  popular  designation  for  the  Bank 
of  England,  the  site  of  whose  buildings  is  on  the  London  street  of  that  name. 

Old  laine  State,  a  sobriauet  for  Maryland,  because  of  the  boundary-line, 
known  as  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  (^.  v.),  between  it  and  Pennsylvania.  Its 
people  are  often  named  Crawthumpers,  which  is  also  a  generic  nickname  for 
Roman  Catholics,  from  the  beating  of  their  breasts  at  certain  religious  devo- 
tions, as  when  they  recite  the  "  Domine,  non  sum  dignus,'*  or  the  "  Mea  culpa, 
mea  culpa,  mea  maxima  culpa." 

Old  Line  Wliig,  in  American  politics  (1840-1852)  a  name  for  the  ud- 
progressive,  conservative  element  of  that  party. 

Old  maids'  children  are,  proverbially,  the  best  instructed  and  best 
brought  up,  just  as,  according  to  the  same  authority,  bachelors*  wives  are  the 
most  docile  and  obedient  *'  He  that  has  no  wife  chastises  her  well ;  he  that 
has  no  children  rears  them  well,"  say  the  Italians.  **  Every  man  can  tame  a 
shrew  but  he  that  hath  her,"  is  an  English  saw.  Trench  records  a  proverb 
current  in  Munster :  **The  man  on  the  dike  always  hurls  well," — the  looker* 
on  at  a  game  of  hurling,  seated  indolently  on  the  wall,  always  imagines  that 
he  could  improve  on  the  strokes  of  the  actual  players,  and,  if  you  will  listen  to 
him,  would  have  played  the  game  much  better  than  they.  In  the  same  sense 
the  Connaught  men  say,  "  The  best  horseman  is  always  on  his  feet."  So  the 
Dutch  say,  "  The  best  pilots  stand  on  shore,"  and  tne  English,  **  In  a  calm 
sea  every  man  is  a  pilot" 

Old  Man  Bloqnent,  a  popular  sobriquet  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  sixth 
President  of  the  United  States.  In  English  literary  history  the  term  had 
already  been  applied  to  Coleridge.  But  Milton,  the  originator  of  the  phrase, 
applied  it  to  Isocrates,  who  died  of  grief  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  where 
Philip  of  Macedon  defeated  the  combined  armies  of  Thebes  and  Athens : 

When  that  dishonest  victory 
At  Chaeronea,  fatal  to  liberty. 
Killed  with  report  that  old  man  eloquent. 

Sennet  X. 

Old  Pnblic  Functionary.  In  his  message  to  the  last  Congress  (1859) 
in  session  before  the  rebellion,  President  Buchanan  importuned  it  with  many 
admonitory  words,  which  he  feebly  imagined  could  allay  the  storm  about  to 
break  loose,  to  hearken  to  "an  old  public  functionary,"  as  he  impersonally 
described  himself.  During  the  remaining  months  of  his  term  his  words  were 
turned  upon  him  by  his  opponents,  and  he  was  freely  referred  to,  in  derision, 
as  the  **  Old  Public  Functionary." 

OT^eary's  Cow,  Mm.,  the  famous  animal  which  is  believed  to  have 
started  the  great  fire  in  Chicago  (1871).  According  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission appointed  to  investigate  the  facts,  Mrs.  0*Leary  went  to  bed  at 
half-past  eight  o'clock,  on  account  of  her  *'  sore  fut"  Now,  a  certain  Pat 
McLaughlin,  a  fiddler,  had  a  party  next  door,  and,  as  Mrs.  O'Leary  subse- 
quently learned,  the  party  wanted  oysters,  the  oysters  wanted  milk  to  be 
**8thewed  in,"  and  Mr  McLaughlin's  party  went  out  to  milk  Mrs.  O'Leary's 
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eow.  The  McLaughlins  admitted  that  they  were  having  a  Jollification  over  a 
greenhorn  from  Ireland,  but  denied  the  oyster  sthews,  and  aenied  also  having 
milked  Mrs.  O'Leary^s  cow  after  the  old  lady  had  gone  to  bed.  All  the 
witnesses  seemed  to  agree  that  there  was  a  pile  of  shavings  in  the  barn,  and 
that  the  fire  was  first  observed  in  the  side  of  the  barn  where  the  shavings 
were  stored,  but  none  of  them  had  any  idea  how  it  came  or  how  long  it 
burned  before  the  engines  arrived.  The  theory  is  that  the  cow,  probably 
resenting  a  stranger*s  attempt  to  milk  her,  kicked  a  candle  out  of  his  or  her 
hand  into  the  shavings.  It  may  be  added  that  just  after  the  fire  the  bell  worn 
by  Mrs.  O'Leary^s  cow  was  exhibited  simultaneously  in  eighty-one  places  in 
Chicago. 

Om  Itfani  Padme  Htbn,  a  mystic  formula  which  plays  a  conspicuous 
part  in  Buddhism,  and  particularly  m  the  corrupt  form  of  it  known  as  Lama- 
ism.  It  is  the  first  subject  taugnt  by  the  Thibetans  and  Mongols  to  their 
children,  and  the  last  prayer  muttered  by  the  dying.  All  classes  repeat  it ; 
for  with  all  Buddhists  and  Lamaists  it  is  particularly  sacred.  It  is  met 
wherever  those  creeds  prevail ;  it  is  carved  on  columns,  walls,  trees,  rocks, 
monuments,  implements ;  it  is  regarded  as  the  essence  of  all  religion  and 
wisdom,  and  the  means  of  securing  eternal  rest.  The  six  syllables  are  said 
to  combine  the  favor  of  all  the  Buddhas,  and  to  be  the  root  of  the  whole  doc- 
trine. They  symbolize  the  transmigration  of  souls,  each  syllable  correspond- 
ing to  and  liberating  from  one  of  the  six  worlds  in  which  mankind  is  reborn. 
They  are  also  the  mystic  meaning  of  the  six  supreme  virtues,  the  successive 
syllables  denoting  self-sacrifice,  endurance,  chastity,  contemplation,  mental 
energy,  and  pious  wisdom.  The  author  of  the  formula  is  reputed  to  be  the 
Dhylni-Bodhisattwa,  or  deified  saint,  Avalokiteswara,  whom  the  Thibetans 
call  Padmapani,  or  the  lotos-handed.  It  is  not  discoverable  in  the  oldest 
Buddhist  works  of  Northern  Hindustan  or  of  Ceylon,  and  does  not,  there- 
fore, belong  to  the  earliest  stage  of  that  religion.  Its  signification  is  rather 
opaque.  Some  interpret  it  O  {om)  the  jewel  {mani)  in  the  lotos  {padnu), 
amen  (hiim) ;  the  jewel  being  an  allusion  to  the  saint  himself,  and  the  word 
padme  to  the  belief  that  he  was  born  from  a  lotos.  The  more  probable 
meaning  is,  however,  *'  Salvation  is  in  the  jewel-lotos,  amen  ;*'  the  compound 
word  referring  to  the  saint  and  the  fiower  which  produced  him.  If  this  be 
correct,  the  phrase  would  be  simply  a  salutation  to  Avalokiteswara  or  Pad- 
mapani, and  the  mystic  interpretation  of  each  syllable  would  be  equivalent  to 
a  transcendental  interpretation  of  each  letter  of  the  syllables. 

Omnia  meoum  porto  mea  (L.,  "  I  carry  all  my  efiects  with  me"),  the 
reply  of  Bias,  one  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,  during  the  siege  of 
Priene,  when  his  fellow-citizens  were  surprised  to  see  him  make  no  prepara* 
tions  for  flight  The  reference,  of  course,  was  to  his  wisdom,  his  sole  pos- 
session.  The  Latin  form  is  that  sanctioned  by  Cicero  in  his  "  Paradoxa,"  i.  i. 
The  remark  is  variously  attributed  to  other  philosophers.  Larousse,  in  his 
**  Fleurs  Historiques,"  tells  how  Mile.  Fanny  Bias,  the  opera-singer,  leaving 
for  Paris  with  but  small  baggage,  replied  to  a  friend's  remonstrances,  "Do 
you  not  see  that,  like  my  illustrious  ancestor,  omnia  mea  mecum porto?"' 

Omnia  vincit  amor,  et  nos  cedamus  amori  (L.,  "  Love  wins  all  things, 

and  we  yield  to  love"),  the  sixty-ninth  line  of  Virgil's  Tenth  Eclogue.     Dryden 

has  translated  the  sentiment, — 

In  hell,  and  earth,  and  seas,  and  heaven  above. 
Love  conquers  all,  and  we  must  yield  to  love. 

In  his  "  Palamon  and  Arcite"  he  repeats  the  sentiment,  with  a  slight  variatioa 
in  the  phraseology : 
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The  power  of  love 
In  earth,  and  seas,  and  air,  and  heaven  above, 
Rules  unresisted. 

Many  changes  have  been  rung  on  this  theme,  as  in  Scott's  lines,^ 

Love  rules  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove. 
And  man  below  and  saints  above, 
For  love  is  heaven,  and  heaven  is  love, 

which  seems  to  be  more  or  less  indebted  to  Butler, — 

Translate  to  earth  the  joys  above. 
For  nothing  goes  to  heaven  but  love. 

Sure,  love  vincit  omnia :  is  immeasurably  above  all  ambition,  more  preciotis  than  wealth, 
more  noble  than  name.  He  knows  not  life  who  knows  not  that :  he  hath  not  felt  the  highest 
faculty  of  the  soul  who  hath  not  enjoyed  it. — Thackbrav  :  Esmond. 

When  the  Marauis  de  Bi^vre,  the  famous  French  wit,  was  told  that  the 
Abbe  Maury  had  distanced  him  in  a  contest  for  a  seat  in  the  French  Academy, 
he  replied,  **  Omnia  vincit  amor,  et  nos  cedanius  amori  {it  Maury)^ 

Omnibus  Bill,  in  American  politics,  any  legislative  measure  which  con- 
tains many  and  heterogeneous  provisions.  Specifically,  the  term  is  given  to 
a  bill,  sometimes  known  also  as  the  Compromise  Bill  of  1850,  which  Henry 
Clay,  on  January  29  of  that  year,  introduced  in  the  United  States  Senate. 
California,  having  adopted  a  constitution  prohibiting  slavery,  had  applied  for 
admission  into  the  Union  as  a  free  State.  The  Representatives  of  the  slave 
States  in  Congress  had  refused  to  vote  for  her.  Clay  thereupon  put  together 
his  bill.  It  provided  for — i,  the  postponement  of  the  admission  of  any  new 
States  formed  out  of  Texan  territory  until  Texas  herself  should  demand  the 
same ;  2,  the  admission  of  California  as  a  free  State ;  ^,  the  organization  of 
all  territory  acquired  from  Mexico  (California  excepted)  without  the  Wilmot 
proviso ;  4,  the  combination  of  this  measure  with  a  bill  providing  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  ;  5,  the  payment  to  Texas  of  ten  million 
dollars  out  of  the  Mexican  war  indemnity  for  tne  abandonment  of  her  claims 
upon  the  territory  of  New  Mexico  ;  6,  a  more  effective  law  for  the  return  of 
fugitive  slaves :  7,  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  was  the  second  great  compromise  measure  on  the  slavery  question  pro- 
posed by  Henry  Clay.  (See  Missouri  Compromise.)  It  failed  to  pass,  but 
most  of  its  provisions  ultimately  became  law  by  separate  enactment. 

On.  This  preposition  is  used  in  America  in  many  ways  which  would  be  Con- 
sidered incorrect  in  England.  "  On  the  street,"  '*  on  the  cars,'*  "  on  a  steam- 
boat,"— in  all  these  cases  the  English  would  substitute  in.  The  eccentric 
slang  "on  it"  is  distinctively  American.  To  say  that  a  man  is  "on  it"  implies 
that  he^  is  quick-witted,  alert,  ready  for  anything,  or  that  he  is  decidedly  en- 
gaged in  whatever  may  be  the  matter  in  hand.  Americanisms  still  say  "on 
the  win,"  "on  the  borrow,"  "  on  the  steal,"  "  on  the  make,"  "on  the  preach," 
etc,  and  the  phrase  "on  it"  is  a  concise  notification  of  the  fact  that  the 
individual  in  question  is  "  on"  anything  you  may  name  that  is  audacious  or 
disreputable. 

*'  Pard,  he  was  on  it.     He  was  on  it  bigger  than  an  Injun  !" 
••On  it?  on  what?" 

"  On  the  shoot.  On  the  shoulder.  On  the  fight,  you  understand.  He  didn't  give  a  con- 
tinenul  for  anybody."— Mark  Twain  :  Roughing^  It^  p.  334. 

Again,  to  say  of  a  man  that  he  is  on  to  any  one  or  anything  means  that  he 
has  "  tumbled  to  the  racket,"  that  he  is  too  old  a  bird  to  be  caught,  that  he 
has  found  out  the  truth. 

Where  a  man  is  a  wife-poisoner  it  is  not  right  to  have  him  married  to  an  innocent  woman 
who  does  not  suspect  any  harm.    He  ought  to  have  for  his  wife  a  woman  who  is  on  to  him. 
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and  who  can  meet  his  poison  advances  with  a  kerosene  bath.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
watch  such  a  couple.  If  he  came  around  her  with  taffy  or  gum-drops  and  sweet  words, 
she  would  know  in  a  minute  they  were  loaded,  and  she  would  say,  "  No,  darling,  I  do  not 
care  for  candy.     Eat  them  yourself," — New  York  Mercury ^  July  21,  1888. 

On  the  dead,  on  the  dead  quiet,  on  the  strict  Q.  T.,  are  English  as  well 
as  American  slang  for  secret,  confidential. 

Once  and  away,  an  old  English  phrase,  used  in  distinction  from  its 
opposite,  of  equal  pedigree,  "  once  and  again."  The  phrase  is  found  in  chil- 
dren's games,  "Once  and  away,  Twice  and  away,  Thrice  and  away."  No 
doubt  it  was  adopted  hence  into  common  parlance.  The  corresponding 
French  is  **une  fois  pour  toutes."  A  foolish  emendation  has  been  suggesteo, 
"Once  in  a  way." 

One  man  power,  a  term  by  which  Americans  personify  a  subject  of  their 
rooted  jealousy,  the  government  by,  or  great  power  looged  in,  any  single 
individual.  It  probably  arose  out  of  hatred  of  the  great  and  arbitrary  authority 
of  the  governors  sent  over  from  England  in  the  colonial  times.  In  the  early 
days  of  the  republic  the  power  of  the  executive  in  States  and  cities  was 
carefully  hedged  about,  and  although  its  preponderance  has  steadily  increased, 
the  phrase  is  still  in  use,  and  frequently  makes  its  appearance  in  political  dis- 
cussions. Within  the  party  organizations  it  is  often  a  cry  raised  by  the  dis- 
affected against  the  tyranny  of  the  "  boss." 

Open  sesame  has  become  naturalized  as  a  colloquialism  indicating  any 
charms  of  person  or  speech  which  procure  for  their  possessor  an  entry  into 
select  or  exclusive  circles,  or  open  to  him  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men.  The 
oriein  of  the  phrase,  from  the  Arabian  tale  of  "Ali  Baba,  or  the  Forty 
Thieves,"  where  Cassim  discovers  them  to  be  the  magic  words  at  whose 
utterance  the  door  of  the  robbers*  cave  flies  open,  is  well  known. 

Opinion.  Butler,  in  "  Hudibras,"  Book  iii.,  Canto  iii.,  1.  547,  has  the 
couplet, — 

He  that  complies  against  his  will 
Is  of  his  own  opinion  still. 

These  lines  are  almost  always  misquoted 

A  man  convinced  against  his  will 
Is  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

Something  of  the  same  sort  was  expressed  in  a  different  way  by  Favorinus, 
the  Sophist  philosopher,  who,  yielding  to  Hadrian  in  a  rhetorical  argument, 
said,  "  It  is  ill  arguing  with  the  master  of  thirty  legions."  As  Selden  ex- 
presses it  in  his  "  Table-Talk,"  "  'Tis  not  seasonable  to  call  a  man  traitor  that 
has  an  army  at  his  heels." 

Orange-blossoms  as  bridal  ornaments.  Various  theories  have  been 
suggested  in  explanation  of  the  selection  of  the  orange-blossom  for  bridal 
ornaments.  First,  the  custom  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  brought  to 
Europe  by  the  Crusaders  from  the  East,  the  Saracen  brides  being  wont  to 
wear  orange  wreaths  at  their  marriage  as  an  emblem  of  fecundity,  their  sym- 
bolical import  being  due  to  the  fact  that  the  orange-tree  bears  blossoms  and 
fruit  at  the  same  time.  To  this  it  has  been  objected  that,  although  the  orange- 
tree  was'  brought  to  England  as  early  as  1290,  it  was  long  before  there  was 
any  real  cultivation  of  it  there,  even  in  green-houses.  Many,  indeed,  hold 
that  the  tree  was  first  introduced  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and  then  not  from 
any  Saracenic  land,  but  from  India  or  the  East. 

A  second  theory  is  that  orange-blossoms  came  to  be  worn  by  brides  on 
their  marriage  because  they  were  not  only  scented,  but  also  were  rare  and 


rcpiy,   "  1  uu   iruc  ;    uui  uui    lauics  sciuuiu   auui 

them  of  more  specious  blossom  ;  few,  like  Mrs. 
are  rick  in  both  at  once.^* 

Within  recent  vears  the  lilac  and  rose  have  I: 
blossom  for  briclat  wreaths,  the  last  being,  in 
obtain. 

Order  reigns  at  Warsa'w.    The  Polish 

almost  simultaneously   with    the   revolution   ii 

Bourbons  and  placed  Louis  Philippe  on  the  i\ 

of  liberal  ideas,  it  was  expected  that  his  goveri 

Poland.     But  a  deaf  ear  was  studiously  turned 

the  i)eople,  and  the  National  Guard.    Poland  fel 

Marshal  Sebastiani,  the  French  Minister  of  F 

termination  of  the  struggle  to  the  Chamber  < 

**My  letters  from  Poland  announce  that  orde 

lettres  que  je  re9ois  de  Pologne  m'annoncen 

Varsovie").    The  cold-blooded  phrase  recalls  B 

He  makes  a  solitude  and  calls 

The  Bridi 

which  Byron,  however,  borrowed  from  Tacitus  : 
appellant"  {Agricola^  ch.  xxx.)  Sebastiani  an< 
creased  their  unpopularity  by  this  unfortunate  m 
are  usually,  though  erroneously,  attributed  to  tl 
supposed  to  have  addressed  them  to  one  of  \\ 
Petersburg.  As  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  he  m 
probably  remain  with  him. 

Orders,  To  make,  a  grim  mediaeval  jest, 
known  by  his  tonsure,  or  shaven  crown.  Hei 
shaving  off  a  large  portion  of  a  foeman's  scalp 
sword  was  called  as  above.  Thus,  in  the  old  ep 
Babylone"  (ed.  Hausknecht,  1.  2036),  when  th 
Sultan  and  his  men  we  are  told  that  they 

maden  orders  wonc 
Thai  slowe  doun  alle.  that  were 
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]>ouis  Philippe  (born  1838),  better  known  as  the  Comte  de  Paris,  is  the  present 
representative  of  the  line,  and  since  the  death  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  who, 
according  to  the  "  Legitimists,"  was  the  rightful  king  of  France,  and  the  ex- 
tinction with  him  of  the  direct  line,  the  former  represents  in  his  person  all 
the  loyal  pretensions  to  the  French  throne.  At  present  the  royalists  of  all 
shades  in  France  are  in  a  condition  of  innocuous  desuetude. 

Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  the  modern  form  of  a  well-known  saw  which 
was  an  '*  owlde  proverbe"  in  the  time  of  Nathaniel  Bacon,  and  is  so  quoted 
by  him  on  page  19  of  the  **  Private  Correspondence  of  Lady  Cornwallis."  Its 
earliest  appearance  in  English  is  in  Hendyng's  "  Proverbs,"  a  manuscript 
collection  {circa  1320) : 

Fer  from  eze,  fer  from  herte, 
Qtu>th  Hendyng. 

Ottt  of  syght,  out  of  mynd. 

GooGB :  E^cgs  (1563). 

And  out  of  mind  as  soon  as  out  of  sight. 

Lord  Brookb:  Sonnet  LVI. 

I  do  perceive  that  the  old  proverfois  be  not  alwaies  trew,  for  I  do  finde  that  the  absence  of 
my  NatJL  doth  breede  in  me  the  more  continuall  remembrance  of  him. — Amtu,  Lady  Bacon, 
to  Jan* f  Lady  ComwalUx  (16x3). 

And  when  he  is  out  of  sight,  quickly  also  u  he  out  of  mind. — Thomas  A  Kbmpis: 
Imitation  qf  Christy  ch.  xxiii. 

Outsider.  Until  the  nomination  of  Franklin  Pierce  for  the  Presidency, 
the  word  "  outsider"  was  unknown  in  political  parlance.  The  committee  on 
credentials  came  in  to  make  its  report,  and  could  not  get  into  the  hall  because 
of  the  crowd  of  people  who  were  not  members  of  the  convention.  The  chair- 
man of  the  convention  asked  if  the  committee  was  ready  to  report,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  answered,  *'  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  the  commit- 
tee is  unable  to  get  inside,  on  account  of  the  crowd  and  pressure  of  the  out- 
siders."   The  newspaper  reporters  took  up  the  word  and  used  it. 

Ox.  Thou  Shalt  not  muzzle  the  oz  "virheii  he  treadeth  out  the 
00m,  an  injunction  found  in  Deuteronomy  xxv.  4,  has  come  to  be  used  figu- 
ratively to  signify  that  valuable  services,  patiently  rendered,  are  not  to  be 
rewarcled  with  ingratitude.  According  to  Opie  P.  Read,  in  "A  Kentucky 
Colonel,"  it  was  a  much-quoted  text  by  Southern  preachers,  by  which  the 
brethren  were  reminded  that  their  ministration  merited  substantial  and  earthly 
reward. 


Oz  on  the  tongue,  To  have  an  (L.  "Bovem  in  lingua  habere"),- 
to  be  bribed  to  silence.  The  Latin  is  probably  derived  from  the  Greek  phrase 
of  the  same  import,  and  its  origin  and  meaning  are  explained  by  the  earliest 
coins  being  stamped  with  the  figure  of  an  ox.  Before  metallic  money,  cattle 
(L.  pectis^  whence /^r«</fM,  "money")  were  the  standard  of  value  and  medium 
of  exchange  among  both  Hellenes  and  Latins,  and  the  stamping  of  the  ox  on 
the  earlier  coins  represents  a  surviving  memory  of  this  state  of  things.  To 
say  that  one  had  an  ox  on  the  tongue  was  therefore  equivalent  to  saying  that 
he  was  tongue-tied  by  money. 

Ox,  To  be  trodden  on  the  foot  by  the  black,  to  suffer  ills,  especially 
domestic,  and  at  the  hands  of  near  relatives.  Hesiod  speaks  of  himself  as 
having  been  trodden  on  by  the  black  ox,  having  suffered  outrageous  wrong 
from  a  brother,  who  defrauded  him  of  his  inheritance.  Sir  Walter  Scott  uses 
the  saying  in  "  The  Antiquary,"  with  the  significance  that  misfortune  has  come 
over  one's  house.    Jt  has  become  a  common  proverb. 


arisen  from  the  former  bar-room  usage  of  s< 
amount  of  beer  for  which  they  had  been  tru 
for  quart  Scores  of  this  sort  were  settled  w 
saying  is  self-evident  But  Charles  Knight 
planation  that  the  expression  arose  in  the  | 
terse  and  quaint  phrases  have  had  their  or 
and  q  in  Roman  type  have  always  proved  j: 
tice.  In  the  one  the  downward  stroke  is  on 
in  the  other  on  the  rieht  Now,  when  types 
cess  of  distribution,  the  young  printer  is  of 
from  the  q.  Especially  m  assorting  /t, — a  i 
p  and  the  q  have  not  the  form  of  any  word 
sible  for  an  inexperienced  person  to  disting 
sight  If  this  be  true,  the  letters  should  be 
capitals,  thus :  "Mind  your  p*s  and  q*s." 

Paddle  your  oiRrii  canoe.  This  expre 
appeared  in  a  poem  published  in  Harper's  A 
The  following  stanzas  £^ve  a  fair  example  of 

Voyager  upon  life's  tea, 
To  younelf  be  true. 

And,  wbate'er  your  lot  i 
PtuUil*  your  cmn  can 

•  *  * 

Leave  to  heaven,  in  hun 
All  you  will  to  do ; 

But  if  ]rou  would  succec 
Paddle  your  own  can 

Pain,  Capacity  for.    Mrs.  Browning  ha 

That  the  marlc  of  rank  in 
It  capacity  for  pain. 

And  the  angulth  of  the  aii 
Makes  the  tweetnest  of 

This  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  Dante : 

Quando  la  cosa  e  pi&  peif 
riu  senta  '1  bene,  e  co&i  li 
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Painter,  I  too  am  a  (It.  "  Anch'  io  son  pittore"),  an  expression  tradition- 
ally attributed  to  Correggio  when  looking  at  Raphaers  St  Cecilia.  Oehlen- 
scnlager  has  further  popularized  it  in  his  drama  of  "Correggio,"  and  the 
phrase  is  now  common  property. 

When  I  gave  the  effect  I  intended  to  any  part  of  the  picture  for  which  I  had  prepared  my 
colors ;  when  I  imitated  the  roughness  of  the  skin  by  a  lucky  stroke  of  the  pencil ;  when  I 
hit  the  clear  pearly  tone  of  a  vein  ;  when  I  gave  the  ruddy  complexion  of  health,  the  blood 
circulating  under  the  broad  shadows  of  one  side  of  the  face,  I  thought  my  fortune  made ;  or 
rather  it  was  already  more  than  made,  in  my  fancying  that  I  might  one  day  be  able  to  say. 
with  Correggio,  "  I  also  am  a  painter !  '  It  was  an  idle  thought,  a  boy's  conceit ;  but  it  did 
not  make  me  less  happy  at  the  time. — Hazlitt  :  On  tfu  PUasur*  0/ Painting. 

I  should  like  to  write  a  nightcap  book,— a  book  that  you  can  muse  over^  that  you  can  smile 
over,  that  you  can  yawn  over, — a  book  of  which  you  can  say,  "  Well,  this  man  is  so-and-so 
and  so-andso,  but  he  has  a  friendly  heart  (although  some  wiseacres  have  painted  him  as  black 
as  Bogey),  and  you  may  trust  what  he  says."  I  should  like  to  touch  you  sometimes  with  a 
reminiscence  that  shall  waken  your  sympathy,  and  make  you  say,  Io  anchi  have  so  thought, 
felt,  smiled,  suffered.  Now,  how  is  this  to  be  done  except  by  egotism  ?  Linta  recta  brevis- 
sima.  That  right  line  "  1"  is  the  very  shortest,  simplest,  straightforwardest  means  of  com- 
munication between  us,  and  stands  for  what  it  is  worth  and  no  more. — Tmackbkat  :  Rtmnd- 
aSout  Papers. 

Painting  it  red,  in  American  slang,  to  go  on  a  reckless  debauch,  to  be 
wildly  extravagant  An  outgrowing  phrase  is  "  to  paint  the  town  red,"  or, 
more  simply,  *'  to  paint  the  town."  Originally  the  metaphor  was  applied  to 
bonfires,  etc,  painting  the  sky  or  the  scenery  red.  Thus,  in  an  old  Irish 
ballad,— 

The  beacon  hills  were  painted  red 
With  many  a  fire  that  night. 

But  the  immediate  source  of  the  phrase  may  be  traced  to  the  times  when  a 

Mississippi  steamboat  captain  would  strain  every  nerve  to  make  his  boat  defeat 

a  rival.     **  Paint  her  red,  boys !"  would  be  his  command  to  his  men  as  they 

heaped  fuel  upon  the  roaring  fires  at  niffht,  casting  a  red  glare  upon  the  sur- 

rounding  scenery.     Undoubtedly  the  phrase  was  helped  into  popularity  by 

the  fact  that  to  paint — i,e.^  to  paint  the  nose  red — was  an  old  slang  term  for 

drinking : 

The  muse  is  dry. 
And  Pegasus  does  thirst  for  Hippocrene, 
And  fain  would  paint, — ^imbibe  the  vulgar  call,— 
Or  hot,  or  cold,  or  long,  or  short. 

Charles  Kingslby  :  7W  Years  Ago. 

Pair  kA,  To,  in  American  politics,  to  agree  with  a  member  of  a  rival 
partv  that  neither  shall  vote,  so  that  both  shall  be  spared  trouble,  yet  the 
result  be  in  no  way  affected.  Pairing-off  was  first  practised  in  the  United 
States  in  1839,  and,  though  at  first  looked  upon  with  disfavor,  has  now 
thoroughly  established  itself  as  a  legitimate  arrangement,  especially  in  the 
legislative  halls.  It  is  said  that  in  a  Western  town  the  practice  was  once 
carried  to  such  an  extent  that  not  a  vote  was  polled. 

The  vast  majority  of  strong-minded  women  wouldn't  care  so  much  about  voting  if  they 
could  only  get  a  chance  to  pair  off. — New  Haven  News. 

Palace  of  the  aouL    This  metaphor  for  the  human  head  was  first  used 

by  Waller  in  his  poem  "On  Tea  :" 

Tea  does  our  fancy  aid. 
Repress  those  vapors  which  the  head  invade. 
And  keeps  the  palace  of  the  soul. 

Byron  uses  the  same  figure  in  his  musings  over  a  skull  in  the  Acropolis : 

Look  on  its  broken  arch,  its  rtiin'd  wall. 
Its  chambers  desolate,  and  portals  foul : 
Yes,  thb  was  once  Ambition's  airy  hall. 
The  dome  of  Thought,  the  palace  of  the  Soul : 
Behold  through  each  lack-lustre,  eyeless  hole 

ddd 


TV  n ere  dc  your  giucs  nuiw  ^  ywui  u€»iM«v.ii»,  ^  »^—  »^~^. 
wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar?  Not  one  now,  to  n 
fallen  ?  Now  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell 
favor  she  must  come. — HatnUtt  Act  v.,  Sc.  x. 

An  anonymous  poem  **  To  a  Skeleton,"  be 

1825,  has  something  of  the  same  vein  of  mo 

Behold  this  ruin  I  "IVas 
Once  of  ethereal  spirit  full 
1  his  narrow  cell  was  Life' 
This  space  was  Thought'; 
What  beauteous  visions  fil 
What  dreams  of  pleasure 
Nor  hope,  nor  joy,  nor  lo 
Have  left  one  trace  of  rec 

Poe  also  may  have  been  indebted  to  Byroi 
his  "  Haunted  Palace,"  of  which  these  are  t 

In  the  greenest  of  our  vail 

By  good  angels  tenantei 
Once  a  fair  and  stately  pa 

(Radiant  palace)  reared 
In  the  monarch  Thought*! 

It  stood  there ! 
Never  seraph  spread  a  pi 

Over  fabric  half  so  fair. 
«  *  « 

And  all  with  pearl  and  ml 

Was  the  fair  palace  doo 
Through  which  came  flo^ 

And  sparkling  evermort 
A  troop  of  Echoes,  whose 

Was  but  to  sing, 
In  voices  of  surpassing  be 

The  wit  and  wisdom  of 

Pale,  Within  the.  The  origin  of  this 
history.  The  Pale,  or  English  Pale,  was  thj 
in  which  English  rule  and  law  were  acknowl 
Its  limits  varied  at  different  times,  centring  ; 
and  including  generally  the  counties  of  Mea 
Knight  says  it  included  the  whole  eastern 
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staled,  is,  (hai  if  a  savage  found  a  watch  on  a  deutled  road  he  would  rightly 
argue,  fToni   the   evidences  of   careful    design,   that   it   had   been   put  lo- 

?:lhei  by  some  thinking  mind.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  most  nf 
aley's  bouk,  including  this  illustration,  was  boldly  conveyed  from  Nieuvren- 
lyt's  "Kelieioas  Phiiosopher."  But  even  Nieuwenlyt  was  far  from  being 
original.  We  find  it,  for  example,  in  Tucker,  in  Clarke,  in  Bolingbroke,  and 
done  into  queer  verse  by  that  dullest  and  most  respectable  of  poets,  Sir  Rich- 
ard Blackmore : 

At  well  aa  ibu  which  a  with  grf  al«r  Ihoiighi, 

The  same  illustration  is  to  b«  found  before  this  In  the  earliest  English 
deist.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  in  Hale's  "  Primitive  Originalio"  of 
Mankind."  Il  is  more  curious,  however,  lo  find  thai  ii  even  preceded  the 
invention  of  watches.  Cicero,  in  "De  NaiurS  Deorum,"  saya.  "Quod  si  in 
Scythiam  aul  in  Britanniam  sphxram  aliquis  tuleiil  hanc,  quam  nuper  nus- 
ter  efficil  Posidunius,  cujua  singula  conversionea  idem  effitiunt  in  sole  el  in 
lunS  et  in  quinque  stellts  errantibus,  quud  efficilur  in  caslo  singulis  diebus  et 
noctibus,  quis  in  illi  baibarie  dubitet  quin  ea  sphaira  sit  iierwcta  raCione  ?" 
("Suppose  some  one  were  to  take  10  !>cythia  ui  tu  Britain  lhi<,  globe  lately 
constructed  by  our  friend  Posidunius,  whose  every  revolniion  shows  us  the 
same  phenomena  in  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  five  wandering  stars  that 
lake  place  in  the  heavens  daily  and  nightly,  who  in  those  barl)arous  regions 

PaUndrome  (from  the  Greek  mkiv,  '-baclt,''  snd  ifitita:.  a  "course"  or 
"race"),  a  word  or  sentence  which  may  be  read  hackwaiil  a.',  well  as  forward, 
letter  by  letter  or  word  by  word.  Palindromes  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
two  classes,  the  reciprocal,  which  yield  identical  results  however  read,  and  the 
rfvtrtible  or  rccurrcnl,  in  which  the  meaning  is  different  or  even  absolutely 
antagnnislic  The  English  words  madam,  noon,  civic,  tene<.  are  examples 
of  the  first,  and  revel,  dog,  emit,  etc.,  of  (he  second.  But  the  feat  is  to 
arrange  a  numlier  of  words  in  a  sentence  so  that  the  whole  shall  be  a  palin- 
drome. Thus,  il  seems  that  the  very  first  words  spoken  by  man  in  this  world 
were  a  reciprocal  palindrome.  What  did  Adam  do  when  he  first  saw  Eve? 
He  bowed,  and  said,  "  Madam,  I'm  Adam."  A  better  example — indeed,  the 
best  thai  the  English  language  affords — is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Napoleon  : 
"  Able  was  I  ere  I  saw  Elba.'*^  The  special  excellence  of  this  consists  in  the 
fact  thai  every  word  remains  intaci, — there  is  no  running  of  the  component 
letters  into  differenl  words  in  the  reverse  reading.  "  Live  was  I  ere  1  saw 
evil"  is  also  good,  but  is  too  palpable  a  plagiarism  from  the  other. 

Taylor  ihe  Water  Poet,  who  was  fond  of  this  sort  of  trilling,  came  very 
near  producing  a  masterpiece  in  "  Lewd  did  I  live  &  evil  I  did  dwcl,"  bul  the 
use  of  the  ampersand  craves  an  apology,  while  the  dropping  of  ihe  final  /  is 
an  offence  which  apology  would  convert  into  insult. 

Here  are  some  palindromes  of  inferior  merit : 

Red  rooi  pur  up  id  order. 


SnUE&n 
R«rnim< 
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Among  the  most  excellent  palindromes  in  the  Latin  language,  and  conse- 
quently in  the  world,  are  the  two  following,  which  Camden  assures  us  cost 
their  anonymous  author  an  infinitude  of  trouble  : 

Odo  tenet  mulum,  madidam  mulum  tenet  Odo. 
Anna  tenet  mappam,  madidam  mappam  tenet  Anna. 

The  following,  also,  is  a  remarkable  tour  deforce : 

Sator  arepo  tenet  opera  rotas. 

Not  onl^  is  the  above  perfect  as  a  palindrome,  but  it  contains  the  further 
peculiarity  that  the  initial  letters  of  the  successive  words  unite  to  form  the 
first  word,  the  second  letters  to  form  the  second  word,  and  so  on.  The  same 
is,  of  course,  true  on  reversal. 

Another  well-known  palindrome  occurs  in  a  mediaeval  legend.  Sl  Martin, 
Bishop  of  Tours,  at  a  period  when  prelates  kept  neither  carriages  nor  ser- 
vants, having  occasion  to  consult  the  Pope,  was  fain  to  walk  to  Rome.  On 
the  highway  he  was  met  by  Satan,  who  courteouslv  represented  how  inde- 
corous it  was  that  so  mighty  an  ecclesiastic  should  journey  on  foot  like  a 
common  pilgrim.  St  Martin  straightway  transformed  the  devil  into  a  mule, 
and  jumped  upon  his  back.  But,  having  neither  whip  nor  spur,  he  found  a 
more  efficient  eoad  in  the  sign  of  the  cross,  which  he  made  and  remade  upon 
the  mule's  back  whenever  he  slackened  his  pace.  At  last  the  beast  lifted  up 
his  voice  in  remonstrance  with  these  words : 

Signa  te.  signa ;  temere  me  tangis  et  angts ; 
Roma  tibi  subito  motibus  ibit  amor. 

("  Cross,  cross  yourself;  you  annoy  and  vex  me  without  need ;  for,  owing  to  my  exertions, 
Rome,  your  desire,  will  soon  be  near.  ') 

The  classic  languages,  and  especially  the  Latin,  are  better  fitted  than  any 
other  to  this  kind  of  verbal  conjuring.  All  the  Greek  examples  are  modern, 
the  art  having  been  unknown  to  Grecian  antiquity.  Its  invention  is  credited  to 
a  lascivious  Roman  poet  named  Sotades,  who  flourished  about  250  b.c  Few 
of  the  latter's  verses  are  extant,  and  none  of  those  extant  are  in  palindromic 
form.  But  the  following  verses,  of  somewhat  later  date,  refer  to  one  of 
Sotades's  heroes : 

Roma,  ibi  tibi  sedes— ibi  tibi  amor ; 
RomA  etsi  te  terret  et  iste  amor^ 
Ibi  etsi  vis  te  non  esse — sed  es  ibi, 
Roma  te  tenet  et  amor. 

("  Rome— there  is  thy  seat,  there  is  thy  love ; 
Yet  that  very  love  afTri^tits  you  from  Rome ; 
Althouffh  you  would  fam  not  be  there,  there  you  remain ; 
For  both  Rome  and  love  hold  you.") 

A  Roman  lawyer  is  said  to  have  chosen  this  palindrome  for  his  motto :  '*  Si 
nummi  immunis  '  ("  If  you  pay  you  will  go  free"). 

A  Latin  elegiac  verse  of  uncertain  date  gives  in  every  line  a  complete 
palindrome : 

Salta,  tu  levis  es,  summus  se  si  velut  Atlas, 

(Omina  ne  sinimus,)  suminis  es  animo. 
Sin,  oro,  caret  arcani  cratera  coronis 

Unam  areas,  animes  semina  sacra  manu. 
Angere  regnato,  mutatum,  o  tangere  r^na, 

Sana  tero,  tauris  si  ruat  oret  anas : 
Milo  subi  rivis,  summus  si  viribus  olim, 

Muta  sedes ;  animal  lamina  sede  satum. 
Tangeret,  i  videas,  illisae  divite  r^;nat ; 

Aut  atros  ubinam  manibus  orta  tua  ! 
O  tu  casurus,  rem  non  mersurus  acuto 
Telo,  sis-ne,  tenet  ?  non  tenet  ensis,  olet. 

A  pretty  palindromic  conceit  was  that  of  the  lady  of  Queen  Elizabeth*^ 
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time,  who,  being  banished  from  court  under  false  imputations,  took  as  >er 
device  the  moon,  partly  obscured,  with  the  motto  "  Ablata  at  alba'*  (*'  Out  of 
sight,  yet  still  white"). 

A  marvellous  monument  of  misplaced  ingenuity  was  published  in  Vienna 
in  1802,  in  the  shape  of  a  Greek  poem  of  four  nundred  and  sixteen  lines, 
each  line  being  a  palindrome.  It  was  entitled  Uoirjfia  KapKivusov,  The  pub- 
lisher was  George  Bendotes,  the  author  signed  himself  "  Ambrose  Hiero- 
nionachus  Pamperes,"  and  author  or  publisher  assured  the  reader  on  the 
title-page  that  the  book  would  be  found  *'  of  great  use  to  those  who  study  it 
deeply. 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  examples  to  reciprocal  palindromes.  Merely 
recurrent  or  reversible  palindromes  are  far  less  amusing  and  ingenious,  except 
in  the  cases  where  the  reverse  reading  carries  its  dissimilarity  to  some  humor- 
ous point  of  negation.  Addison,  for  example,  mentions  an  epigram  called 
**  The  Witches'  Prayer,"  "  which  fell  into  verse  when  it  was  read  either  back- 
ward or  forward,  excepting  only  that  it  cursed  one  way  and  blessed  the 
other." 

The  following  expresses  the  sentiments  of  a  Roman  Catholic : 

Patrum  dicta  probo,  nee  sacris  belligerabo. 

Read  backward,  the  words  resolve  themselves  into  a  Huguenot  sentiment : 

Belligerabo  sacris,  nee  probo  dicta  patrum. 

An  hexameter  line  from  the  church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  thus  refers  to 
the  sacrifice  of  Abel : 

Sacrum  pingue  dabo,  non  macrum  sacrificabo. 

When  reversed  it  becomes  a  pentameter,  and  refers  to  the  sacrifice  of  Cain : 

Sacrificabo  macrum,  non  dabo  pingue  sacrum. 

Another  illustration  of  a  change  of  meaning  wrought  by  a  change  of  form 
is  furnished  by  the  following : 

Prospicimus  modo,  quod  durabunt  tempora  loogo 
Foedera,  nee  patriae  pax  cito  diflfugiet. 


Diflfugiet  cito  pax  patriae,  nee  foedera  longo 
Tempora  duraount,  quod  modo  prospicimus. 


A  different  form  of  palindromic  dexterity  is  exhibited  in  Dean  Swift's  letter 
to  Sheridan.  The  Latin  in  no  case  makes  sense,  but  reading  each  word  back- 
ward as  English  we  get,  by  making  due  allowances,  from 

Mi  Sana.    Odioso  ni  mus  rem.    Moto  ima  os  illud  dama  nam  ? 

I'm  an  as(8).    O  so  I  do  in  summer.    O  Tom,  am  I  so  dull,  I  a  mad  man? 

Palm.  Like  some  tall  palm  the  mystic  fabric  sprung.  This  line  is 
from  **  Palestine,"  by  Reginald  Heber,  afterwards  Apostolic  Bishop  of  Calcutta, 
a  poem  which  took  the  prize  at  Oxford  in  1803.  It  describes  the  erection 
of  the  Temple,  which  "was  built  of  stone  made  ready  before  it  was  brought 
thither :  so  that  there  was  neither  hammer  nor  axe  nor  any  tool  of  iron 
heard  in  the  house  while  it  was  in  building."  The  idea  was  suggested  to 
Heber  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  we  learn  from  this  extract  from  Lockhart's 
Life  of  Scott : 

"From  thence  [London]  they  proceeded  to  Oxford,  accompanied  by 
Heber ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion,  as  I  believe,  that  Scott  first  saw  his 
friend's  brother  Reginald,  in  after-days  the  Apostolic  Bishop  of  Calcutta. 
He  had  just  been  declared  the  successful  competitor  for  that  year's  poetical 
prize,  and  read  to  Scott  at  breakfast,  in  Brasenose  College,  the  manuscript 
of  his  *  Palestine.*  Scott  observed  that  in  the  verses  on  Solomon's  Temple 
one  striking  circumstance  had  escaped  him, — namely,  that  no  tools  were  used 
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in  its  erection.    Reginald  retired  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  corner  of  the  room. 

and  returned  with  the  beautiful  lines, — 

No  hammer  fell,  no  ponderous  axes  rung  ; 
I.ik*  some  tall  palm  tfu  mystic  /a^ric  sprung. 
Majestic  silence !  etc." 

In  later  editions  the  lines  were  changed  thus : 

No  workman's  steel,  no  ponderous  iixes  rung  : 
Like  some  tall  palm  the  noiseless  fabric  sprung. 

There  seems  to  be  a  faint  reminiscence  here  of  Cowper's  description  of  the 

ice  palace  reared  by  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia : 

Silently  as  a  dream  the  fabric  rose ; 

No  sound  of  hammer  or  of  saw  was  there. 

The  Task^  Book  v.,  I.  144. 

Panel-game,  an  American  thieves'  trick.  A  place  is  specially  fitted  up 
with  sliding  doors  or  movable  panels.  Hither  a  woman  entices  a  victim. 
Her  accomplice  obtains  admission  to  the  room  through  the  secret  entrance, 
empties  the  victim's  pocket-book,  and  then  silently  retires  to  bang  loudly  on 
the  genuine  door  of  the  apartment,  clamoring  for  admission  as  the  woman's 
husband.  The  victim,  rudely  awakened,  gladly  makes  his  escape  by  another 
door  which  the  woman  points  out  to  him.  Naturally,  even  after  he  has  found 
out  the  trick  plaved  upon  him,  he  is  not  often  inclined  to  prosecute.  The 
lair  of  a  panel-thief  is  called  indiscriminately  a  panel-house,  panel-crib,  or 
panel-den. 

Panem  et  circenaes  (L.,  *'  Bread  and  the  circus  games"),  a  passage  from 
Juvenal  (Satires^  x.  81).  ''That  people,"  he  says,  **  which  formerly  gave  away 
military  command,  consulships,  legions,  and  everything,  now  contains  itself, 
and  anxiously  desires  only  two  things, — bread  and  the  games  of  the  circus." 
The  phrase  is  often  used  as  a  synonyme  for  moderate  yet  diversified  desires. 

Ennui  is  an  evil  that  should  by  no  means  be  under-estimated  :  it  ends  by  imprinting  real 
despair  upon  the  face.  It  causes  creatures  who  have  so  little  love  for  one  another  as  men 
have  to  seek  their  fellows,  and  thus  it  becomes  the  source  of  companionship.  Public  iMTcau- 
tions  are  taken  against  it  as  against  other  general  calamities,  and  this  is  a  measure  of  wise 
politics,  because  the  evil  is  one  which  may  (frive  men  to  the  greatest  excesses,  like  its  oppo- 
site, famine.  The  i>eopJe  need  panem  et  ctrcenses.  The  stem  penitentiar>'  system  of  Pnila- 
delphia  makes  the  mere  ennui  of  solitude  and  inaction  its  punishment, — a  punishment  so 
terrible  that  it  has  caused  convicts  to  commit  suicide.  As  necessity  is  the  lash  that  falls  upon 
the  common  people,  so  ennui  is  the  lash  of  the  upper  classes.  In  middle-class  life  it  is  repre- 
sented by  Sunday,  as  necessity  is  by  the  six  weekdays. — Schopbnhaubr  :  The  World  eu 
Will,  i.  369. 

Pantisooracy,  the  name  given  by  Coleridge  to  a  Utopian  society  which 
he,  with  his  friends  Southey,  Robert  Lovell,  and  George  Burnet,  had,  in  his 
younger  days,  dreamed  of  founding  in  America.  It  was  imagined  that  they 
and  others  of  congenial  tastes  and  principles  should  join  together  and  leave 
the  Old  World  for  the  woods  and  wilds  of  the  young  republic  of  the  West. 
Possessions  were  to  be  held  in  common  :  each  would  work  for  all.  The  daily 
toil  was  to  be  lightened  by  the  comp<inionship  of  the  best  books  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  highest  thines.  Each  young  man  would  take  to  himself  a 
fitting  helpmeet,  whose  part  it  should  be  to  prepare  their  food  and  rear  a  new 
race  in  pristine  hardihood  and  innocence.  "This  Pantisocratic  scheme," 
writes  Southey  in  1794,  "has  given  me  new  life,  new  hope,  new  energy;  all 
the  faculties  of  my  mind  are  dilated."  But  the  money  requisite  for  putting 
it  into  practice  was  not  to  be  had,  and  ere  long  he  and  Coleridge  married 
and  settled  themselves  down  to  the  conflict  with  the  actual  life  around  them 

Par,  Above  and  below^.  Par  as  a  commercial  term  signifies  the  nominal 
or  face  value  of  a  share  or  security,  with  neither  premium  nor  discount  Pa? 
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may  then  be  considered  to  signify  the  normal  average  or  level.  In  slang  or 
familiar  speech,  one  is  ab^ve  par  when  in  health  or  spirits  he  is  above  his 
own  average  condition  ;  one  is  belcw  par  in  intelligence  or  enterprise  when 
he  is  inferior  in  these  respects  to  the  average  of  people  about  him. 

Paradoxes  and  Puzzles.  We  have  Milton's  word  for  it  that  philosophy 
is  not  **  harsh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppose."  Certainly  it  was  not 
always  so.  Like  every  other  institution,  human  or  divine,  it  went  through  its 
period  of  juvenility,  when,  at  rare  intervals,  it  would  forget  its  usual  occupa- 
tion of  rearranging  the  universe — a  feat  for  which  the  omniscience  of  youth 
is  so  particularly  well  fitted — and  indulge  in  some  of  those  playful  tricks  that 
are  a  still  more  engaging  feature  of  the  adolescent  mind. 

In  the  days  of  old,  which  are  called  so  because  they  were  really  the  days 
of  youth,  the  greatest  philosophers  were  fond  of  disporting  themselves  in  all 
sorts  of  ingenious  fallacies. 

There  was  Diodorus  Chronos,  a  most  acute  and  subtle  reasoner.  He 
proved  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  motion.  A  body  must  move  either  in 
the  place  where  it  is  or  in  the  place  where  it  not.  Now,  a  body  cannot  be  in 
motion  in  the  place  where  it  is  stationary,  and  cannot  be  in  motion  in  the 
place  where  it  is  not.     Therefore  it  cannot  move  at  all. 

It  was  in  answer  to  this  paradox  that  the  famous  phrase  "  Solvitur  am- 
bulando"  ("  It  is  solved  by  walking")  was  first  formulated, — a  solution  as  prac- 
tical as  Dr.  Johnson's  famous  refutation  of  the  Berkeleyan  theory  of  the 
non-existence  of  matter.  "I  refute  it  thus!''  cried  Ursa  Major,  striking  his 
foot  with  great  force  upon  the  ground. 

Diodorus  was  brought  up  roundly  by  another  densely  practical  intelligence. 
Having  dislocated  his  shoulder,  he  sent  for  a  surgeon  to  set  it.  "  Nay,"  said 
the  practitioner,  doubtful,  perhaps,  whether  so  subtle  an  intelligence  might 
not  euchre  him  out  of  his  tee  by  some  logical  ingenuity,  "  your  shoulder  can- 
not possibly  be  put  out  at  all,  since  it  cannot  be  put  out  in  the  place  in  which 
it  is,  nor  yet  in  the  place  in  which  it  is  not." 

Then  there  was  Zeno  of  Elea,  who  proved  many  things  ;  for  example,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  space.  If  all  that  exists  must  be  in  space,  he  argued, 
then  must  that  space  itself  be  in  some  other  space,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum  : 
but  this  is  absurd  ;  therefore  space  itself  cannot  exist,  as  it  cannot  be  in  some 
other  space. 

In  a  dispute  with  Protagoras,  Zeno  inquired  whether  a  grain  of  corn  or 
the  ten-thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  corn  would  make  any  sound  in  falling 
to  the  ground. 

"  No,"  said  Protagoras. 

"  Will  a  measure  of  corn  make  any  noise  in  falling  to  the  ground  ?" 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  answer  of  the  other  sage,  stroking  his  beard,  probably, 
and  trying  to  look  wise. 

"  But,"  said  Zeno,  and  we  can  imagine  the  triumphant  self-satisfaction 
with  which  he  enunciated  this  bit  of  imbecility,  "since  a  measure  of  corn  is 
composed  of  a  certain  number  of  grains,  it  follows  that  either  a  grain  produces 
a  noise  in  falling  or  the  measure  does  not." 

This  recalls  to  mind  a  more  modern  paradox,  which  is  based  on  the  law  of 
acoustics.  A  sound  is  produced  by  the  setting  in  motion  of  certain  waves, 
which,  striking  the  ear,  give  us  the  impression  of  sound.  Now,  suppose 
there  be  no  ear  present  to  listen,  is  there  any  sound  ? 

The  most  famous  of  Zeno's  paradoxes  is  that  known  as  Achilles  and  the 
tortoise. 

Achilles,  who  can  run  ten  times  as  fast  as  the  tortoise,  gives  the  latter  a 
hundred  yards'  start.  While  Achilles  is  running  the  first  hundred  yards,  the 
tortoise  runs  ten ;  while  Achilles  runs  that  ten,  the  tortoise  is  running  one ; 
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while  Achilles  is  running  one,  the  tortoise  is  running  one-tenth  of  a  yard ; 
and  so  on  forever.  This  sophism  has  been  considered  insoluble  even  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  since  it  actually  leads  to  an  absurd  conclusion  by  a  sound 
argument  The  fallacy  lies  in  the  concealed  assumption  that  what  is  infi- 
nitely divisible  is  also  mfinite. 

But  a  paradox  which  looks  like  it  at  first  sight  is  absolutely  irrefragable. 
A  man  who  owes  a  dollar  starts  by  paying  half  a  dollar,  and  everv  day  there- 
after pays  one-half  of  the  balance  due, — twenty-five  cents  the  thircf  day,  twelve 
and  a  half  the  fourth  day,  and  so  on.  Suppose  him  to  lie  furnished  with 
counters  of  infinitesimal  value,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pay  fractions  of  a  cent 
when  the  balance  left  is  less  than  a  cent,  he  would  never  pay  the  full  amount 
of  his  debt,  even  though,  Tithonus-like,  he  were  endued  with  immortality; 
there  would  alwavs  be  some  outstanding  fraction  of  a  cent  to  his  debt 

The  famous  **  Syllogismus  Crocodilus"  is  not  Zeno*s,  but  dates  from  an  un- 
known antiquity.  A  crocodile  seizes  an  infant  playing  on  the  banks  of  a 
river.  The  mother  rushes  to  its  assistance.  The  crocodile,  an  intelligent 
animal,  promises  to  restore  the  child  if  she  will  tell  him  truly  what  will  hap- 
pen to  it  "  You  will  never  restore  it,"  cries  the  mother,  somewhat  rashly. 
The  crocodile  astutely  rises  to  the  occasion.  "  If  you  have  spoken  truly," 
he  says,  "  I  cannot  restore  the  child  without  destroying  the  truth  of  your 
assertion.  If  vou  have  spoken  falsely,  I  cannot  restore  the  child,  because  you 
have  not  fulfilled  the  agreement ;  therefore  I  cannot  restore  it  whether  you 
have  spoken  truly  or  falsely." 

But  the  mother,  too,  exhibits  logical  powers  that  are  rare  indeed  in  her 
sex. 

*'  If  I  have  spoken  truly,"  she  says,  "  you  must  restore  the  cliild  by  virtue 
of  your  agreement  If  I  have  spoken  falsely,  that  can  only  be  when  you  have 
restored  the  child.  Therefore,  whether  I  have  spoken  truly  or  falsely,  the 
child  must  be  restored." 

Mother  and  crocodile  may  still  be  arguinz  out  that  question.  History  at 
least  is  silent  as  to  the  issue.  It  is  one  of  the  unsolved  problems,  like  that 
of  •*  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger  ?" 

Another  paradox  equally  astute  is  closely  parallel.  Young  Euathlos  re- 
ceived lessons  in  rhetoric  from  Protagoras,  who  was  to  receive  a  certain  fee 
if  his  client  won  his  first  cause.  Euathlus,  however,  being  lazy,  neglected  to 
accept  any  cause.  Then  Protagoras  brought  suit  Euathlus  defended  him- 
self, and  It  was  consequently  his  first  cause.  The  master  argues  thus  :  *'  If  I 
be  successful  in  this  cause,  O  Euathlus,  you  will  be  compelled  to  pay  by  vir- 
tue of  the  sentence  of  the  court ;  but  should  I  be  unsuccessful,  you  will  then 
have  to  pay  me  in  fulfilment  of  your  contract"  '*  Nay,"  replies  the  apt  pupil, 
'*  if  I  be  successful,  O  master,  I  shall  be  free  by  the  sentence  of  the  court ; 
and  if  I  be  unsuccessful,  I  shall  be  free  by  virtue  of  the  contract" 

The  judges  were  completely  staggered  by  the  convincing  logic  on  each  side, 
and  postponed  the  judgment  sine  die, 

A  similar  dilemma  puzzled  Aristotle  half  out  of  his  wits,  and  drove  Philetas, 
the  celebrated  grammarian  and  poet  of  Cos,  into  an  untimely  grave.  It  is 
known  as  "  The  Liar,"  and  is  stated  as  follows  :  **  If  you  say,  '  f  lie,*  and  in  so 
saying  tell  the  truth,  you  lie ;  but  if  you  say,  '  I  lie,'  and  in  so  saying  tell  a  lie, 
you  tell  the  truth." 

The  sophism  of  The  Liar  reappears  in  another  form  in  the  argument  of  the 
lying  Cretians.  St  Paul  says  (Titus  i.  12,  13),  "One  of  themselves,  even 
a  prophet  of  their  own,  said.  The  Cretians  are  always  liars,  evil  beasts,  slow 
bellies.  This  witness  is  true."  Now,  this  witness  cannot  be  true :  the  Cre- 
tians being  always  liars,  the  prophet  as  a  Cretian,  must  be  a  liar,  and  lied 
when  he  said  they  were  always  liars.     Consequently,  the  Cretians  are  not 
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always  liars.  And  yet,  again,  the  witness  may  be  tiue.  For  if  the  Cretiana 
■re  not  always  liais,  then  the  Ccelian  prophet  was  not  always  a  liar,  and  told 
the  iruih  when  he  said  thai  they  were  always  liars. 

And  are  not  these  sophisms  identical  in  essence  with  the  famous  legal  case 
of  the  Bridge,  which  was  decided  by  His  Excellency  Sancho  Pania,  when 
governor  of  the  island  of  Baralatia  ? 

Here  are  some  more  paradoxes  of  Ailic  origin  ; 

"  The  Veiled  Man."— There  is  a  man  standing  before  you  with  his  face  and 


form  entirely  hidden  by  a  veil.  Do  you  know  who  this  man  is  i  No.  Do 
you  know  wno  your  father  is  i  You  say  you  do.  But  this  cannot  be  so,  fur 
the  veiled  man  happens  to  be  your  father,  and  you  just  said  you  did  not  know 


who  he  was. 

"The  Horns."— What  you  have  not  got  rid  of  you  still  have.  You  agree 
to  that     But  you  have  not  got  rid  of  horns  ;  therefore  you  have  horns. 

"The  Bald  Man."— You  say  that  you  call  a  man  bald  when  he  has  only  a 
few  hairs.  What  is  the  diSeience  between  few  and  many  ?  Would  ten  be  a 
few  and  eleven  not }  Where  shall  the  line  be  drawn  ?  You  say  that  there 
are  such  things  as  few  and  many,  and  that  there  is  a  difference  between  them. 
Define  the  difference,  then.  Such  an  examination  makes  it  plain  that  the 
difletence  between  few  and  many  is  not  anything  in  particular,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say  that  it  has  no  particular  existence. 

In  one  of  Plato's  dialogues,  Eulhydemus,  a  skilful  hand  at  this  sort  of 
work,  tangles  up  a  young  man  named  Ktesippus  in  this  fashion: 

"  Have  you  a  Aog  i" 

"  Yes." 

"  Is  he  yours  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Has  he  any  puppies  f" 

"  Yes,  and  they  are  the  plague  of  my  life." 

"  Is  the  dog  their  father,  then  ?" 

"  To  my  certain  knowledge." 

"Then  the  dog  is  a  father  and  is  yours,  therefore  be  it  your  father." 

This  unexpected  revelation  fairly  takes  away  Ktesippus  s  breath,  and  before 
he  can  recover  Eulhydemus  goes  on  : 

"Do  you  ever  thrash  that  dog?" 

"  Then  you  are  in  the  habit  of  thrashing  your  own  father  !" 

But  as  the  talk  goes  on,  Ktesippus  gets  even  with  Euthydemtu.  For  the 
purpose  of  his  argument  he  wants  to  make  Euthydemus  confess  that  men  like 
to  have  gold. 

"No,  says  Eulhydemus,  "  you  can't  lay  that  down  as  a  general  principle. 
Men  don't  always  like  to  have  gold  ;  they  only  want  it  uni^r  certain  special 
conditions.     No  one  would  want  to  have  gold  in  his  skull,  for  instance." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  answers  Ktesippus.  "  You  know  that  the  Scythians  use  skulls 
for  drinking-cups.  and  inlay  them  with  gold.  Now,  these  are  their  skulls  in 
just  the  same  way  that  you  said  the  dog  was  my  father.  So  the  Scythians 
want  to  have  gold  in  their  skulls." 

Eulhydemus  has  no  answer  ready  for  this,  and  Ktesippus  carries  off  the 

A  modem  dilemma  of  a  somewhat  similar  sort  proves  that  the  much-used 
maxim,  "All  rules  have  their  exception,"  is  self-contradictory,  for  if  all  rules 
have  exceptions,  this  rule  must  have  its  exceptions.  Therefore  the  proverb 
aiserts  in  one  and  the  same  breath  that  all  rules  have  exceptions  and  that 
■ome  rules  do  not, — a  clear  case  of  proverbial  suicide. 

Every  school-boy,  to  use  Hacaulayetc,  is  familiar  with  the  good  old  paradox 
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which  proves  that  one  cat  has  three  tails  :  No  cat  has  two  tails  ;  one  cat  has 
one  tail  more  than  no  cat ;  consequently  one  cat  has  three  tails. 

A  famous  old  problem  opens  out  a  fertile  but  somewhat  hopeless  subject 
of  inquiry :  "  If  an  irresistible  force  strikes  an  immovable  body,  what  will  be 
the  result  ?" 

There  are  a  number  of  more  or  less  familiar  problems  which  are  not  catch- 
questions,  and  which  at  first  sight  seem  extremely  simple,  yet  require  con- 
siderable ingenuity  to  arrive  at  a  correct  result.  And  the  correct  result,  when 
arrived  at,  proves  to  be  the  exact  opposite  of  the  simple  prima  facie  answer 
that  had  sprung  immediately  to  mind. 

Can  a  ship  sail  faster  than  the  wind  ?  Undoubtedly.  Ice-boats,  especially, 
which  meet  with  little  or  no  frictional  resistance,  can,  with  a  very  light  wind, 
be  sent  ahead  of  a  fast  express-train, — ^an  experiment  frequently  seen  in  action 
on  the  Hudson  River.  But  even  an  ordinary  yacht  can  be  propelled  twelve 
or  fifteen  knots  an  hour  by  a  breeze  blowing  only  ten  knots  an  hour. 

Of  course  this  cannot  happen  when  the  ship  sails  straight  before  the  wind. 
In  that  case  it  must  travel  more  slowly  than  the  wind,  on  account  of  the  re- 
sistance made  by  the  water.  **  But,"  you  may  say,  "  that  is  the  only  way  to 
get  the  full  effect  of  the  wind.  If  the  ship  sails  at  an  angle  with  the  wind,  the 
wind  must  act  with  less  effect,  and  the  ship  will  sail  more  slowly." 

Plausible.  Yet  every  yachtsman  and  every  mathematician  knows  it  is  not 
true. 

Suppose  we  illustrate.  You  put  a  ball  on  a  billiard-table,  and,  holding  the 
cue  lengthwise  from  side  to  side  of  the  table,  push  the  ball  across  the  cloth. 
Here,  in  a  rough  way,  the  ball  represents  the  ship,  the  cue  the  wind,  only,  as 
there  is  no  waste  of  energy,  the  ball  travels  at  the  same  rate  as  the  cue  ;  evi- 
dently it  cannot  go  any  faster.  Now,  let  us  suppose  that  a  groove  is  cut  diag- 
onally across  the  table,  from  one  corner-pocket  to  the  other,  and  that  the  ball 
rolls  in  the  groove.  Propelled  in  the  same  way  as  before,  the  ball  will  now 
travel  along  the  groove  (and  along  the  cue)  in  the  same  time  as  the  cue  takes 
to  move  across  the  table.  The  groove  is  much  longer  than  the  width  of  the 
table, — double  as  long,  in  fact.  The  ball,  therefore,  travels  much  faster  than 
the  cue  which  impels  it,  since  it  covers  double  the  distance  in  the  same  time. 

Just  so  does  the  tacking  ship  sail  faster  than  the  wind. 

When  a  wheel  is  in  motion,  does  the  top  move  faster  than  the  bottom  ? 
Nine  people  out  of  ten  would  cry  "  Nonsense  !"  at  the  mere  question.  Both 
the  top  and  bottom  of  the  wheel  must  of  necessity,  it  would  seem,  be  moving 
forward  at  one  and  the  same  rate. — t.^.,  the  speed  at  which  the  carriage  is 
travelling.  Not  so,  however,  as  a  little  reflection  would  convince  you.  The 
top  is  moving  in  the  direction  of  the  wheel's  motion  of  translation,  while  the 
bottom  is  moving  in  opposition  to  this  motion.  In  other  words,  the  top  is 
moving  forward  in  the  direction  in  which  the  carriage  is  progressing,  while 
the  bottom  is  moving  backward,  or  in  an  opposite  direction. 

That  is  why  an  instantaneous  photograph  of  a  carriage  in  motion  shows 
the  upper  part  of  the  wheel  a  confused  blur,  while  the  spokes  in  the  lower 
part  are  distinctly  visible. 

You  want  more  proof?  Very  well ;  trv  a  practical  experiment  Take  a 
wheel,  or,  if  none  is  convenient,  a  silver  dollar,  which  you  are  sure  to  have 
about  your  person.  Mark  points  at  the  top  and  bottom,  as  A  and  B.  Make  a 
mark  at  the  starting-point,  directlv  beneath  A  and  iP,  upon  whatever  surface 
the  wheel  or  dollar  is  rolled.  Roll  the  wheel  forward  a  quarter  revolution, 
which  brings  A  and  B  upon  the  dividing  line  between  the  upper  and  lower 
halves  of  the  wheel.  It  will  be  seen  that  A  moves  upon  a  radius  equal  to  the 
diameter  of  the  circle,  and,  by  actual  measurement,  that  A  has  moved  a  much 
greater  distance  and  described  a  greater  curve  than  B, 
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Coiucquently  it  must  have  moved  faster. 

To  clinch  the  maltFr,  make  another  quarter  revolution,  or,  in  other  words, 
a  half  revolution  entire.  A  and  B  have  now  changed  places.  B  is  al  the 
lop  of  the  wheel,  A  at  the  bottom.  It  will  be  found  tliat  in  the  second  quaitei 
revolution  B  has  travelled  the  greater  distance  and  described  the  greater 

The  following  proposition  is  left  for  the  reader  to  think  about : 

If  there  are  more  people  in  the  world  than  any  one  person  has  hairs  upon 

bis  head,  then  there  must  exist  al  least  two  persons  who  possess  identically 

the  same  number  of  hairs,  to  a  hair. 
This  same  proposition  may  be  applied  to  the  faces  of  human  beings  in  the 

world.     If  the  number  of  [lerceplible  differences  between  two  faces  be  not 


greater  than  the  total  number  of  the  human  race,  then  there  n 
least  two  persons  who  are  to  all  ap|iearances  exactly  all" 
sidered  that  there  are  about  one  blDion  five  hundred  n 


ictly  alike.     When  il 


rtrld  and  that  the  human  countenance  dues  not  vary,  except  within  compara- 
tively narrow  limits,  the  truth  of  the  projHisilion  becomes  obvious,  without 
applying  the  logical  reasoning  of  it. 

You  temember  the  egg.problem  :  "  If  a  hen  and  a  half  lay  an  egg  and  a 
half  in  a  day  and  a  half,  how  many  eggs  will  six  hens  lay  in  seven  daysf" 
The  proposition  19  really  as  easy  as  the  familiar  one  which  every  school-boy 
has  puEzled  over  the  first  time  he  heard  it.  and  wondered  at  himself  ever  after 
that  it  was  not  absolutely  self-evident :  "  If  a  herring  and  a  half  tMst  a  cent 
and  a  half,  how  much  will  six  herrings  cost  ?" — the  answer  to  which  is  six 
cents,  of  course,  for  if  a  herring  and  a  half  cost  a  cent  and  a  half,  one  herring 
will  cost  one  cenL 

Now,  if  the  egg-problem  were  stated  in  this  way,  "  If  a  hen  and  a  half  lay 
'%.  hours,  how  many  eggs  will  six  hens  lay  in 
one  would  see   that  the  proposition  can  be 
,     ^  ^  o„   "  thirty-six  hours,  and  then  it 

becomes  a  mere  question  of  rudimentary  mathematics  to  ascertain  that  six 
bens  will  lay  twenty -eight  eggs  in  seven  days. 

But  many  people  are  bewildered  by  the  third  fraction,  and  insist  that,  if  it 
requires  a  day  and  a  half  for  a  hen  and  a  half  to  lay  an  egg  and  a  half,  one 
hen  will  lay  one  egg  in  one  day,  and  six  hens  will  lay  six  eggs  in  one  day ; 

"-        '  ■  ■"  :y  do  not  see  that 

,  be  boti 
e  in  which  it  lakes  either  one 
ben  or  one  hen  and  a  half  to  perform  a  given  feat. 

Many  ingenious  casuists  insist  on  twenty-four  as  the  right  answer,  arguing 
thai,  as  hens  are  never  known  to  lay  two-thirds  of  an  egg,  the  six  bens,  having 
laid  twenty-four  eggs  al  the  end  of  the  six  days,  must  patiently  wait  thirty-six 
hours  before  laying  again.  This  is  mere  quibbling.  The  object  of  the  jiiob- 
lero  is  to  find  out  how  many  eggs  may  be  expected,  week  by  week,  from  six 
hens  under  given  condilirms.  To  the  mathematical  mind  there  is  no  alisurdily 
in  saying  that  each  hen  lays  two-thirds  of  an  egg  per  day,  and  therefore  six 
hens  lay  four  eggs  per  day. 

Of  course,  a  mere  humorist,  who  has  no  mathematical  instinct<>,  might 
assert  that  the  entire  proposition,  as  originally  staled,  is  an  absurdity,  since 
half  a  hen  cannot  lay  an  egg,  or  any  fractional  part  thereof,  unassisted  by  the 
other  half.  The  egg  end  of  a  hen  only,  he  might  assert,  is  constructed  for 
that  purpose.  The  other  end  merely  announces  Ihe  result  of  the  hen'a 
efforts  and  takes  in  the  materials  from  which  Ihe  egg  is  formed,  A  lien  doing 
busine!>s  with  one-half  of  itself  and  trying  to  run  a  branch  establishment  witE 
the  other  half  would  be  a  dismal  failure. 


**  Now,"  said  the  quick-witted  ittur^ 
into  Na  I  bedroom,  IMl  find  a  spare  r 
shown  the  others  to  their  rooms.*' 

So,  having  put  two  eentlemen  into  N 
fourth  in  No.  3,  the  fifth  in  No.  4,  the 
the  eighth  in  No.  7,  the  ninth  in  No.  8, 
Na  la    Then,  going  back  to  No.  i,  wl 
the  twelfth  gentleman  along  with  the  firs 

"  I  have  now  accommodated  all  the  re: 
if  one  of  you  will  step  into  Room  1 1  yoi 

Thus  the  twelfth  man  got  his  bedroom 

Now,  every  one  sees  at  a  glance  that 
every  one  recognizes  immediately  that  th 
men  (No.  2  and  Na  12)  into  one,  like  th 

Here  is  another  semi-mathematical  pi 

**  A  train  starts  daily  from  San  Franci 
New  York  to  San  Francisco,  the  jouri 
trains  will  a  traveller  meet  in  journeying 

The  same  nine  people  out  of  our  i 
warned  by  their  former  lapses,  will  ai 
overlook  the  fact  that  every  day  during 
from  the  other  end,  while  there  are  se 
traveller  will  therefore  meet,  not  seven  I 

Here  is  a  question  which  was  serious 
R.  A.  Proctor's  ponderous  paper,  HTmnt 

**  A  man  walks  round  a  pole  on  the  to 
moves,  the  monkey  turns  round  on  the  t 
to  face  with  the  man.  Query :  When  tl 
he  or  has  he  not  gone  round  the  monke 

Some  correspondents  held  that  the  i 
since  he  had  never  been  behind  it  But 
gone  round  the  monkey  in  going  round 

Parallel.    None  but  himself  caz 

quotation  of  a  famous  line  in  '*  The  Do 
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daughteis.  Lewis  Theobald  revised  and  published  it  in  173S.  As  the  origi- 
nal maniMcript  has  nener  seen  the  light,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of 
the  play  as  we  have  it  is  Theobald's  composition.  Pope  evidently  assumed 
ii  lo  be  mainly  his.  At  all  events,  in  his  Treatise  on  Bathos  he  Wds  him 
responsible  for  the  line 

None  but  iiuir  on  be  lu  puillel. 
denouncing  it  as  a  masterpiece  of  absurdity,  and  supposing  it  copied  from  a 
Smilhfield  showman  who  wrote  in  large  letters  over  the  picture  of  an  elephant 
which  adorned  his  booth, — 

TbagrtUcM  dephani  in  Uh  world  iicept  hlnuclf. 

o  the  original  portion.     At  all  e , 

classic ;  it  goes  aa  far  back  as  Seneca's  "  Hercules  Furiens,"  i.  84  ; 

QujBTU  Alcidz  pveiq  T 

(■'Do]rDUDe«1apuiiU<UD  AlcidaT    lieu  be  nobody  bni  himKlT") 
The  peculiar  audacity  of  the  conceit  commended  it  to  the  seventeenth  .cen- 
tury mtellect,  which  continually  reproduced  iL     Thus,  Massinget,  in  "The 
Uulie  of  Milan"  (16*3),  makes  Sforia  say  of  bis  wife  that  she  has  no  equal, 
her  goodness  disdaitis  comparison, — 

And  but  hcrxir  idmiu  do  panlltl. 

Aciiv.,Sc.  J. 
Again,  aa  a  correspondent  a{  NtHii  ami  QutrUi  points  out  (fifth  series,  i.  489), 
there  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  broadside,  undated,  but  marked  bythe 

fohn  Lill 

Rmniei  must  complcal.  but  pnnya  unto  bim, 
Nou  but  binuelflLinueir  can  puilld. 

The  eleventh  line,  word  for  word,  is  quoted  by  Dodd  in  his  "Epigramma- 
tists," p.  533,  as  ail  inscription  placed  under  the  portrait  of  Colonel  Strange- 
ways,  a  member  of  Charles  II. 's  privy  council.  Here  it  was  used  in  a  com- 
plimentary sense.  A  similar  compliment  is  paid  in  prose  by  the  anonymous 
author  of  "VolivK  Anglil"  (Utrecht,  1624)  =  "I  cannot  apeak  of  her  without 
prayse,  nor  prayse  her  wilhou;  admiration  ;  sith  shee  can  be  immylated  by 
none,  nor  parraleld  by  anie  biit  herselfe."  Analogues  more  or  less  remote 
may  be  found  elsewhere.  Under  a  portrait  of  Joseph  Hall,  dated  1650,  and 
forming  the  frontispiece  to  "  Susurrium  cum  Deo,"  are  the  lines, — 

Thii  PIclutt  rcpreKDIt  the  Fonne  where  dwdl* 

A  Mind  whkh  nothing  but  thai  Mind  ejicelt. 

Indeed,  are  not  the  famous  line*  of  Milton  identical  in  spirit,  even  to  the 
bull,  if  bull  you  chooM  to  call  \tl — 


_._._......._..    .      .   ;  elaborate  epistles  to  the  works  brought  out 

Oj  his  prel/^j.  That  on  Livy  is  particularly  elaborate  (Bcloc's  Anecdotes, 
iii.  3S3).  Livy  he  thinks  to  be  Htrcultm  mnila  hhleriarum.  Livy,  says  he, 
growing  enthusiastic,  not  only  excelled  other  writers,  but  also  even  far  sur- 
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Paris  vaut  bien  une  mease  (Fr,  "  Paris  is 'well  worth  a  mass'*).  This 
phrase  is  attributed  to  Henry  IV.  as  his  reason  for  becoming  a  Catholic  But 
it  is  also  attributed  to  Sully  as  an  answer  made  to  Henry  IV.  when  the  latter 
asked  him,  "  Why  do  you  not  go  to  mass  like  myself.^ '  **  Sire,"  answered 
the  Protestant  courtier,  "the  crown  is  well  worth  a  mass,**  implying  that 
apostasy  was  too  great  a  price  to  be  paid  for  anything  short  of  the  crown. 
Fournier,  in  his  "  Esprit  en  I'Histoire,"  subscribes  to  the  latter  story,  holding 
that  the  expression  in  the  mouth  of  Henry  would  have  been  highly  impru- 
dent. "  If  it  had  occurred  to  him  when  he  resolved  to  abjure  his  religion  in 
order  to  make  his  entrance  to  Paris  and  to  the  throne  smoother,  he  was  too 
shrewd  to  give  it  utterance." 

Parody  (from  the  Greek  irop^a,  literally,  a  song  sun^  besides,  a  burles<}ue 
imitation),  a  very  common  form  of  literary  drolling,  consisting  of  an  imitation 
of  the  serious  manner  of  another  applied  to  a  low,  ludicrous,  or  trifling  theme. 

M.  Delpierre,  who  has  published  a  copious  work  on  ancient  and  modern 
parody  (Paris,  1870),  casts  about  him  for  a  satisfactory  definition,  and  finally 
falls  back  upon  that  of  P^re  Montespan,  a  writer  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
who  held  that  the  essence  of  parody  was  the  substitution  of  a  new  and  light 
for  an  old  and  serious  subject,  and  the  free  use  (or  misuse)  of  the  expressions 
of  the  author  parodied.  Unlike  burlesque, — where  the  subjects  remain  and 
the  characters  reappear  the  same,  though  trivialized  and  degraded, — in  paro- 
dies new  characters  apply  old  and  high-flown  expressions  and  language  to  a 
new  subject  and  an  altered  case.  Francis  Jeffrey,  again,  in  his  review  of  the 
"  Rejected  Addresses,"  makes  a  subtle  and  acute  differentiation  of  the  various 
forms  of  parody,  distinguishing  between  the  mere  imitation  of  externals— 
mere  personal  miitation,  so  to  speak — and  that  higher  and  rarer  art  which 
brings  before  us  the  intellectual  characteristics  of  the  original.  '*  A  vulgar 
mimic,"  he  says,  **  repeats  a  man*s  cant  phrases  and  known  stories  with  an 
exact  imitation  of  his  voice,  look,  and  gestures ;  but  he  is  an  artist  of  a  far 
higher  description  who  can  make  stories  or  reasonings  in  his  manner,  and 
represent  the  features  and  movements  of  his  mind  as  well  as  the  accidents  of 
his  body.  It  is  a  rare  feat  to  be  able  to  borrow  the  diction  and  manner  of  a 
celebrated  writer  to  express  sentiments  like  his  own, — to  write  as  he  would  have 
written  on  the  subject  proposed  to  his  imitator, — to  think  his  thoughts,  in 
short,  as  well  as  to  use  his  words, — and  to  make  the  revival  of  his  style  ap- 
pear a  natural  consequence  of  the  strong  conception  of  his  peculiar  ideas.** 
This  is  all  very  well.  But  the  result  would  not  be  strictly  a  parody,  any 
more  than  the  irony  of  Defoe,  which  every  one  took  literally,  was  true  ironv. 
Parody,  like  irony,  must  give  a  humorous  twist  to  the  sentiments  imitatea ; 
the  imitation  must  be  consciously  exaggerated  ;  the  fun  must  be  apparent  on 
the  surface.  However  great  may  be  the  real  reverence  of  the  parodist  for  his 
author,  he  cannot  free  himself  from  the  irreverence  of  levity.  Therefore, 
though  in  some  sense  a  parody  is  a  compliment  to  the  author  because  it  is  a 
tribute  to  the  popularity  of  his  work,  no  author  ever  really  liked  to  be  paro- 
died ;  and  that  author's  admirers,  no  matter  how  acutely  they  may  enjoy  the 
fun,  cannot  but  feel  a  twinge  of  conscience  as  of  an  unwilling  witness  to  a 
sacrilege  or  a  desecration. 

It  is  true  that  no  one  was  more  quick  to  recognize  the  cleverness  and  laugh 
at  the  fun  of  "  A  Tale  of  Drury  Lane"  in  the  "  Rejected  Addresses**  than 
Sir  Walter  Scott  himself,  yet  he  humorously  complained  that  he  did  not  know 
he  had  ever  written  so  badly.  It  is  true  also  that  Crabbe  acknowledged 
that  in  the  versification  of  "  The  Theatre*'  he  had  been  **  done  admirably.** 
Yet  Crabbe  complained  that  there  was  a  *•  little  undeserved  ill-nature"  in  the 
prefatory  address, — which  reminds  one  of  the  debauchee  who,  rising  with  a 
matutinal  headache,  laid  the  blame  upon  that  last  oyster. 
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Robert  Btowning  openly  and  avowedly  delnted  parodiea.  To  one  who 
had  aiked  his  consent  to  quote  a  lew  lines  from  two  of  his  popular  poems  li 
illustrate  si -■     -   .  . 


99.  De  Vim  Gakdins,  W..  Dnembct  >B,  1SB8. 
SiH,— Id  reply  ta  your  nquolfor  leave  id  publish  iwd  of  my  pDems  aLoni  with  "  ParodiH 
'~  a  (bcoi,  1  am  obfiged  10  lay  (hat  I  diupprove  of  eveiy  bind  of  "  Parody"  ac  m    '    ^ 


=  ccnpliai 


roKd  irooi  giving  any  auch  permiuion.    Mv  publi^r  will  be  deaired  to 


Dr.  Arnold  of  Kugby  told  hii  boys  to  follow  his  example  and  never  read 
|»Todie3,  "as  they  suggested  themselves  to  the  mind  for  ever  after  in  con- 
nection wilh  Ihe  beautiful  pieces  which  they  parodied"  (Notts  and  QutrUt, 
seventh  series,  x.  144). 

Parodies  and  burlesques  were  both  favorite  forma  of  humor  wilh  the 
ancient  Greeks.  In  the  public  streets,  and  later  in  the  theatres,  (he  paro- 
dist frequently  followed  the  rhapsodisi  who  recited  from  Ihe  Iliad  or  the 
Odyssey,  or  appeared  as  the  farce  after  the  tragedy,  to  give  a  comic  version 
of  Ihe  previous  perforniance.  Il  is  not  impossible  that  the  "  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice,"  which  is  a  mock  imitation  of  the  Homeric  style,  and  which 
at  one  time  passed  For  a  genuine  Homeric  poem,  may  have  been  recited  by 
some  ancient  parodist ;  perhaps  following,  as  an  after-piece,  the  "  Battle  of  the 
Ships."  If  so,  it  is  the  only  one  of  these  earlier  parodies  that  has  come  down 
to  OR.     We  can  but  guess  al  Ihe  nature  of  the  others,  for  little  remains  of 

probable  thai  (he  performers  trusted  a  good  deal  lo  the  extempore  sugges- 
tions of  their  own  Attic  wit  to  give  them  effect.  Of  the  famous  Hipponax, 
for  example,  who  is  somelimes  held  lo  be  the  inventor  of  epic  parody,  only  a 
few  frumenis  are  extant,  and  these  reveal  none  of  that  terrible  sarcasm  with 
which  he  is  credited, — the  sarcasm  which  overwhelmed  the  brother -sculptors 
of  Chios,  who  had  made  a  too  faithful  likeness  of  the  ugly  and  venomous  little 
man,  and  finally  drove  them  to  suicide.  Of  Hegemon  of  Thasos,  nicknamed 
"  Lentil,"  who  was  the  reputed  father  of  dramatic  as  Hipponax  was  of  epic 
parody,  little  more  than  his  name  survives.  Vet  he,  too,  was  a  power  in  hi* 
day,  and  il  is  related  that  the  Athenians  in  the  theatre  sat  out  the  recital  of 
his  "  Battle  of  the  Giants"  in  spite  of  Ihe  ill  news  of  a  disaster  lo  their  arm* 
in  Sicily  received  after  its  commencement.  JusI  so  in  Ihe  French  Revolution 
Ihe  people  tan  out  of  Ihe  theatres  between  the  acts  to  see  the  miserable 
victims  pass  on  their  way  to  the  ^illotiiie,  and  then  quietly  resumed  their 
•eats  and  fbrgol  that  daik  tragedy  in  the  last  new  vaudeville. 

That  these  early  parodies  were  all  mercilessly  personal,  and  spared  neither 
gods  nor  men,  we  may  Judge  from  whal  Aristophanes  has  taught  us  of  the 
unbounded  license  of  Greek  satire.  The  prince  of  humorists  was  also  Ihe 
prince  of  Greek  parodists.  His  ever-recurrent  burlesques  of  Euripides,  his 
traveslies  of  Ihc  Socratic  philosophies,  are  still  redolent  of  fun  after  Ihe  lapse 
of  a  score  of  centuries.  To  read  Aristophanes— "The  Frogs,"  for  example- 
is  10  lake  one's  fill  of  parodies,  Ihe  only  drawback  being  a  suspicion  that  the 
poet  had  his  favorites  as  well  as  his  butts. 

Wilh  the  Romans  parody  was  a  favorite  amusement.  Catullus  and  Virgil 
seem  to  have  suffered  ihe  most,  and  Joseph  Scaliger,  in  his  "  Calalecta,"  has 
even  preserved  a  parody  on  Calullus  which  is  attributed  to  Virgil.  But  Ihe 
lalter  was  paid  off  in  his  own  coin  by  Ihe  anonymous  writer  of  the  "  Anli- 
Bucolica,"  mentioned  by  Donalus,  the  firsi  of  which  commenced  as  follows  : 
Tityre,  ailo^calda  lib!  eat.  quod  tegminehfiT 

The  remains  of  Roman  as  of  Greek  parody  are  scanty.    Perhaps  the  world 
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has  lost  very  little.  Certainly  it  has  no  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  mass  of 
rubbish  which  the  priests  and  pedants  of  the  Middle  Ages  left  behind  them 
in  the  shape  of  parodies  on  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Catullus.  Nor  can  it  ex- 
perience any  emotion  save  disgust  for  the  fools  who  rushed  in  even  on  holy 
ground  and  parodied  the  prayers,  litanies,  and  offices  of  the  Church,  as  well 
as  the  finest  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New.  These  were  common 
in  Europe  from  the  twelfth  century  to  the  seventeenth,  while  over  in  England 
stern  Puritans  and  loyal  Cavaliers  availed  themselves  largely  of  Scripture 
phraseology  to  give  zest  to  their  caustic  witticisms,  and  reviled  one  another 
in  mock  Litanies  and  Visitations  of  Sick  Parliaments.  One  of  the  latest  and 
most  offensive  instances  is  found  in  the  "  Old  England^s  Te  Deum*'  of  Sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams. 

But  enough  of  this.  One  would  gladly  exchange  the  whole  lot  for  a  few 
more  such  lively  skits  as  the  parodies  of  Menage,  or  those  which  in  Joseph 
Scaliger^s  day  were  composed  by  various  learned  personages  upon  a  flea  that 
had  made  its  appearance  on  the  fair  bosom  of  Madame  Catherine  Desroches. 
The  intruder  was  discovered  by  Etienne  Pasquier,  who  forthwith  delivered 
himself  of  an  impromptu.  Then  followed  a  host  of  parodies,  in  many  forms 
and  many  languages,  and  in  imitation  of  many  masters,  until  Madame  Des- 
roches's  flea  became  as  famous  as  Lesbians  sparrow. 

About  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  (to  be  exact,  in  1652)  appeared 
the  famous— or  infamous — "Virgile  Travesti"  of  the  French  Scarron.  It 
seems  to  our  modern  taste  rather  a  vulg^ar  bit  of  ribaldry,  but  it  was  extrava- 
gantly admired,  and,  in  spite  of  Boileau,  it  created  a  host  of  imitators.  Over 
m  England,  Charles  Cotton,  the  translator  of  Montaigne,  produced  a  work  of 
the  same  order,  entitled  *'  Scarronides,  or  Virgil  Travestied,"  which  b  now, 
fortunately,  forgotten.  Of  a  far  higher  order  was  '*  The  Splendid  Shilling**  of 
John  Philips,  pronounced  by  Steele  to  be  the  finest  burlesque  poem  in  the 
English  language.  It  is  not  so  much  a  parodv  of  Milton,  for  it  suggests  no 
well-known  passage,  as  an  application  of  the  Miltonic  style  to  trivial  things. 
It  has  undoubted  cleverness,  yet  the  humor  is  of  a  sort  that  soon  fades.  Let 
us  try  a  few  lines  and  see  if  they  will  extort  a  laugh.  Here  is  the  fiunous 
description  of  the  dun  and  the  bailiff: 

Thus,  while  my  joyless  minutes  tedious  flow. 
With  looks  demure,  and  silent  pace,  a  dun. 
Horrible  monster !  hated  by  gods  and  men, 
To  my  aerial  citadel  ascends  : 
With  vocal  heel  thrice  thundering  at  my  gate. 
With  hideous  accent  thrice  he  ouls  ;  I  know 
The  voice  ill-boding,  and  the  solemn  sound. 
What  should  I  do  ?  or  whither  turn  ?    Amaied, 
*  Confounded,  to  the  dark  recess  I  fly 

Of  wood-hole ;  straight  my  bristling  hairs  erect 

Through  sudden  fear:  a  chilly  sweat  bedews 

My  shuddering  limbs,  and  (wonderful  to  tell  I) 

My  ton^e  forgets  her  faculty  of  speech. 

So  horrible  he  seems  I     His  iaded  brow 

Intrenched  with  many  a  frown,  and  conic  beard. 

And  spreading  band,  admired  by  modem  saints. 

Disastrous  acts  forebode :  in  his  right  hand 

lA>ng  scrolls  of  paper  solemnly  he  waves. 

With  characters  and  figures  dire  inscribed. 

Grievous  to  mortal  eyes  (ye  gods,  avert 

Such  plagues  from  righteous  men  !^.    Behind  him  stalks 

Another  monster,  not  unlike  himself, 

Sullen  of  aspect,  by  the  vulgar  called 

A  catchpoll^  whose  polluted  hands  the  gods 

With  force  incredible,  and  magic  charms. 

First  have  endued  :  if  he  his  ample  palm 

SbotUd  haply  on  iU-fisted  shoulder  lay 
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X  deblor,  itniihl  hi>  body,  U  Ihc  unch 


1  not  so  awful  Tunny."   Nctct- 
theles,-  -■--' f^--  '-■- --—J  :-■ 

Tbe  gieat  period  ol  [larody  in  England  undoubted! j  began  with  the  "  Kolliad' 
and  the  "  Anti-Jacobin,"  ana  has  been  continued  in  such  tnaslerpicccs  of  fun  as 
the  "  Rejected  Addiesses"  of  the  brothers  Smith,  the  "  Bon  Caullier  Ballads" 
of  Aytoun  and  Martin,  the  prose  travesties  by  Thackeray  and  Bret  Harte, 
Ibe  "  Echo  Club"  of  Bayard  Taylor,  the  "  Heptalogia"  of  Swinburne,  and 
various  bits  of  Terse  by  Lewis  Carroll,  C.  S.  Calverley,  and  other  humorists. 

The  story  of  the  "  Rejected  Addresses"  has  been  often  told.  The  direc- 
tors of  Druiy  Lane  Theatre  had  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  poetical  ad- 
dress to  be  read  at  the  opening  of  their  new  building  in  1813.  A  casual 
remark  dropped  by  one  Mr.  Ward,  the  secretiry  to  the  theatre,  that  none  of 
the  pieces  offered  had  proved  acceplible,  was  the  hint  on  which  the  brothers 
Smith  set  to  work.  They  composed  a  series  of  addresses  professedljr  written 
by  the  principal  authors  of  the  day  and  rejected  by  the  Drury  Lane  commit- 
tee. The  book  appeared  simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the  theatre,  and 
was  an  overwhelming  success.  The  parodies  on  Scott,  Crabbe,  and  Words- 
worth were  voted  especially  6ne.  These  are  all  too  long  to  quote  eniire. 
Let  us  extract  the  story  proper  in  the  Crabbe  parody  from  the  long  introdnc- 
tion.    Here  it  is  entire  : 

Jatm  Richftrd  WiUUm  AleiTMdtr  Dwy*r 


In  Holywell  Sli«i,'si.  Pwii 


^  .^Hfe  empSJi 


Pu  wu  the  urcfaln'i  nunc,— ■  red-haired  roolli. 
Fonder  of  purl  uid  tkhilv-potukdi  than  truth. 

Silence,  ve  godi  t  to  keep  your  tonffues  ui  awv. 
The  MuH  shJl  tell  in  Iccl^ciit  (he  nw. 

PilJeniiiBgiiDlhe  uppa  «*"'n' "', 

Down  rrom  the  gallery  the  buver  flew. 

How  ihill  he  iicl !    Pay  u  ihi  gallEiy-door 
Two  iliilUnn  for  wlut  eofl.  when  oew,  but  rovi  T 
Or  till  hilf-pHce,  to  uve  hl>  ihilliDE,  wilt, 
Aiu9  lain  tan  hit  nsun  it  holf-pui  eiiht  T 

iohD  Hutleni  v^iipered,  "Take  my  hutdkerchicf." 
Ttuakyoul"  erieiPu;  "but  one  won't  mike  a  line." 
"  Take  imne  I"  iiried  Wilton;  and  cried  Stoket,  "Take  a 
A  nunley  cable  >ddb  Pu  Jenningi  tiei. 
Where  Spiulfieldi  with  real  Indlk  iHei. 
Like  Iril'  bow  down  daru  the  painlRl  clue, 
Starred^  itriped,  and  ipclted,  yellow,  red,  and  bine, 

George  Green  below,  with  palpitating  hand. 
Loop*  the  lau  'kerchief  10  the  t>eaver'a  hand. 
Upaoaim  the  priie  I     The  youth,  wilb  joy  unfeigned, 

WfrnTw  the  applauding  gillerlei  grateful  Pal 
Mad*  a  low  bow,  and  touched  the  rauomed  bar  I 
Mr  73 
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From  the  same  work  is  taken  this  parody  on  a  well-known  passage  in 
Southcy's  *«Kehama:" 

Midnight,  yet  not  a  nose 
From  Tower  Hill  to  Piccadilly  snored ; 

Midnight,  yet  not  a  nose 
From  Indra  drew  the  essence  of  repose. 
See  with  what  crimson  fury. 
By  Indra  fanned,  the  god  of  6re  ascends  the  walls  of  Draiy  I 
The  tops  of  houses,  blue  with  lead. 
Bend  Mneaih  the  landlord's  tread : 
Master  and  'prentice,  serving-man  and  lord. 
Nailer  and  tailor. 
Grazier  and  brazier. 
Through  streets  and  alleys  poured. 
All,  all  abroad  to  gaze 
And  wonder  at  the  blaze. 
Thick  calf,  fat  foot,  and  slim  knee 
Mounted  on  roof  and  chimney. 
The  mighty  roast,  the  mighty  stew 
To  see. 
As  if  the  dismal  view 
Were  but  to  them  a  mighty  jubilee. 


This  stanza  from  the  parody  of  Byron  is  especially  famous : 

what  is  Hamlet  but  a  hare  in  March 
what  is  Brutus  but  a  croaking  owl  ? 
what  is  Rolla  ?    Cupid  steep  d  in  si 


For  what  is  Hamlet  but  a  hare  in  March  ? 
And 

And  what  is  Rolla  ?    Cupid  steep'd  in  starch, 
Orlando's  helmet  in  Augustine's  cowl. 
Shakespeare,  how  true  thine  adage,  "  fair  is  fool  I" 
To  him  whose  soul  is  with  fruition  fraught. 
The  song  of  Braham  is  an  Irish  howl, 
Thinking  is  but  an  idle  waste  of  thought. 
And  nought  u  everything,  and  everything  is  nought. 

The  imitation  of  Moore,  too,  is  good  : 

The  apples  that  grew  on  the  fniit-tree  of  knowledge 
By  woman  were  plucked,  and  she  still  wears  the  prize. 

To  tempt  us  in  theatre,  senate,  or  college, — 
I  mean  the  love-apples  that  oloom  in  the  eyes. 

There,  too,  is  the  lash  which,  all  statutes  controlling. 

Still  governs  the  slaves  that  are  made  by  the  fair ; 
For  man  is  the  pupil  who,  while  her  eye's  rolling. 

Is  lifted  to  rapture  or  sunk  in  despau*. 

The  "  Bon  Gaultier  Ballads,"  by  William  Edmonstoune  Aytoun  and  Theo* 
dore  Martin,  contain  some  equally  good  parodies.     "The  Laureate's  Tourney, 

by  the  Hon.  T B M'A ,"  is  the  best  travesty  of  Macaulay  crcr 

written : 

**  He's  dead,  he's  dead,  the  Laureate's  dead  I"  'twas  thus  the  cry  began. 
And  straiehtway  every  garret  roof  gave  up  its  minstrel  man ; 
From  Grub  Street,  and  from  Houndsditch,  and  from  Farringdon  Within, 
The  poets  all  towards  Whitehall  poured  on  with  eldritch  din. 

Loud  yelled  they  for  Sir  James  the  Graham  :  but  s<m«  afraid  was  he ; 
A  hardv  knight  were  he  that  might  face  such  a  minstrelsie. 
"  Now  by  St.  Giles  of  Netherby,  my  patron  saint,  I  swear, 
I'd  rather  by  a  thousand  crowns  Lord  Palmerston  were  here  1 

What  is't  ye  seek,  ye  rebel  knaves  ?  what  make  you  there  beneath  ?*' 
"  liiie  bays,  the  bays  !  we  want  the  bays  !  we  seek  the  laureate  wreath  I 
We  seek  the  butt  of  generous  wine  that  cheers  the  son  of  song : 
Choose  thou  among  us  all.  Sir  Knight, — we  may  not  tarry  long !" 

and  so  on.  Are  there  not  here  the  verv  lilt  and  spirit  of  the  "  Battle  of  Ivry'* 
and  other  noble  ballads?  But  even  oetter  is  the  "Lay  of  the  Lovelorn,  a 
burlesque  of  "  Locksley  HalU**    It  is  too  long  to  quote  entire,  but  here  is  the 
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travesty  of  that  famous  passage  where  the  hero  threatens  to  go  off  and  marry 
a  savage : 

There  the  passions,  cramped  no  longer,  shall  have  space  to  breathe,  my  cousin  I 
I  will  take  some  savage  woman, — ^nay,  I'll  take  at  least  a  dozen. 

There  I'll  rear  mv  young  mulattoes  as  no  Bond  Street  brats  are  reared : 
They  shall  dive  for  alligators,  catch  the  wild  goats  by  the  beard. 

Whistle  to  the  cockatoos,  and  mock  the  hairy-faced  baboon, 
Worship  mighty  Mumbo  Jumbo  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon. 

I  mvself,  in  far  Timbuctoo,  leopards'  blood  will  daily  ouaff. 
Ride  a  dger-hunting,  mounted  on  a  thoroughbred  giraffe. 

Fiercely  shall  I  shout  the  war-whoop,  as  some  sullen  stream  he  crosses^ 
Startling  from  their  noonday  slumbers  iron-bound  rhinoceroses. 

Fool  I  again  the'dream,  the  fancy !    But  I  know  va.y  words  are  mad. 
For  I  hold  the  gray  barbarian  lower  than  the  Christian  cad. 

I,  the  swell, — the  city  dandy  ! — I  to  seek  such  horrid  places, — 
I  to  haunt  with  squalid  negroes,  blubber-lips,  and  monkey-faces. 

I  to  wed  with  Coromantes ! — I,  who  managed — very  near — 
To  secure  the  heart  and  fortune  of  the  widow  Shillibeer  I 

Stuff  and  nonsense  I  let  me  never  fling  a  single  chance  away  : 
Maids  ere  now,  I  know,  have,  loved  me,  anaanother  maiden  may. 

Barham*s  '*  Ingoldsby  Legends"  has  this  admirable  imitation  of  "  The  Burial 
of  Sir  John  Moore  :" 

Not  a  sou  had  he  got, — not  a  guinea  or  note.— 

And  he  looked  most  confoundedly  flurried. 
As  he  bolted  awav  without  paying  his  shot. 

And  the  landlady  after  him  hurried. 

We  saw  him  again  at  dead  of  night. 

When  home  from  the  club  returning  : 
We  twigged  the  Doctor  beneath  the  Ught 

Of  the  gas-lamp  brilliantly  burning. 

All  bare,  and  exposed  to  the  midnight  dews. 

Reclined  in  the  gutter  we  found  him. 
And  he  looked  like  a  gentleman  taking  a  snooxc. 

With  his  Marshall  cloak  around  him. 

"  The  Doctor's  as  drunk  as  the  d— 1,"  we  said. 

And  we  managed  a  shutter  to  borrow. 
We  raised  him,  and  sighed  at  the  thought  that  his  head 

Would  confoundedly  ache  on  the  morrow. 

We  bore  him  home  and  we  put  him  to  bed. 

And  we  told  his  wife  and  daughter 
To  give  him  next  morning  a  couple  of  red 

Herrings  with  soda-water. 

Loudly  they  talked  of  his  monev  that's  gone. 

And  his  lady  began  to  upbraia  him  ; 
But  little  he  recked,  so  the^  let  him  snore  on 

'Neath  the  counterpane,  just  as  we  laid  him. 

We  tucked  him  in.  and  had  hardly  done. 

When  beneath  the  window  calling 
We  heard  the  rough  voice  of  a  son  of  a  gun 

Of  a  watchman  **  One  o'clock"  bawling. 

Slowly  and  sadly  we  all  walked  down 

From  his  room  on  the  uppermost  storv, 
A  rushlight  we  placed  on  the  cold  hearth-stone. 

And  we  left  him  alone  in  his  glory. 

This  parody  of  one  of  Wordsworth's  famous  poems  appeared  in  Henry  & 
Leigh's  "  Carols  of  Cockayne  :" 
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Only  Seven. 

(a  pastoral  story,  AFTBR  WORDSWORTH.) 

I  marvelled  why  a  simple  child. 

That  lightly  oraws  iU  breath. 
Should  utter  groans  so  rery  wild 

And  look  as  pale  as  death. 

Adopting  a  parental  tone^ 

I  asked  her  why  she  cried ; 
The  damsel  answered,  with  a  groan, 

"  I've  got  a  pain  inside. 

I  thought  it  would  have  sent  me  mad. 

Last  night  about  eleven." 
Said  I,  **  What  is  it  makes  you  bad? 
How  many  apples  have  you  had  ?" 

She  answered,  *'  Only  seven  I" 

"  And  are  you  sure  you  took  no  more. 
My  little  maid?"  quoth  I. 
•  "  Oh,  please,  sir,  mother  gave  me  four. 

But  they  were  in  a  pie.' 

*'  If  that's  the  case,"  I  stammered  out, 

"  Of  course  you've  had  eleven.*' 
The  maiden  answered,  with  a  pout, 

"  I  aun't  had  more  nor  seven !" 

I  wondered  hueely  what  she  meant. 

And  said,  "  I'm  bad  at  riddles. 
But  I  know  where  little  girls  are  sent 

For  telling  taradiddles. 

Now.  if  you  don't  reform,"  said  I, 

**  You'll  never  go  to  heaven !" 
But  all  in  vain ;  each  time  I  try, 
The  little  idiot  makes  reply, 

"  1  ain't  had  more  nor  seven  I" 

POSTSCRIPT. 

To  borrow  Wordsworth's  name  was  wrong. 

Or  slightly  misapplied ; 
And  so  I'd  bettor  call  my  song 

"  Lines  from  Ache-inside." 

From  the  same  author  we  take  the  following  burlesque  of  a  well-known 
passage  in  "  Lalla  Rookh  :" 

1  never  reared  a  young  gaxelle 

(Because,  you  see,  Inever  tried) ; 
But,  had  it  known  and  loved  me  well. 

No  doubt  the  creature  would  have  died. 
My  rich  and  aged  uncle  John 

Has  known  me  long  and  loves  me  well. 
But  still  persists  in  living  on. — 

1  would  he  were  a  young  gaselle ! 

I  never  loved  a  tree  or  flower ; 

But.  if  I  had,  I  beg  to  say. 
The  blight,  the  wind,  the  sun,  or  shower. 

Would  soon  have  withered  it  away. 
I've  dearly  loved  my  uncle  John 

From  childhood  till  the  present  hour. 
And  yet  he  will  go  living  on. — 

I  would  he  were  a  tree  or  flower ! 

This  passage  has  always  proved  a  tempting  mark  for  the  parodist  Here 
are  two  more  attempts,  the  first  by  C.  S.  Calverley,  the  second  from  an 
anonymous  source : 
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I  imbecile,  bul  Liaffeil  vet. 
Ttcd,  wkh  an  vpcEjuiunc  tuft : 
DKlu  ni  wiih  hii  mall  blKk  eye ; 
ook  tnimlublt  (toStd. 


And  always  m  Uie  buttered  tide. 

Ferbapt  tb«  best  of  all  English  parodists  was  C.  S.  Calverle^.     His  "  Story 

of  a  Cock  and  Bull"  is  an  admirable  rifaiimcnio  of  Browtiing ;  but  it  is  too 

long  lo  quote  here  eorire.    Let  us  take  this  travesty  of  Tennyson's  "  Brook  i" 

The  Tinker. 

I  IcHler  dovD  by  tborp  wid  town  \ 

For  any  job  I'm  wQlint ; 
Take  here  and  there  a  diuty  blown, 

I've  rilEi  foi  huddin'  Sally. 


I've  leen  the  iky  ihroufh  pnioD  ban, 

fiat  oat  anin  1  com*,  and  ibow 
My&«,Darcaieaiaver: 

For  mdee  art  bidk  and  uadei  an  ilow 
Biu  nine  goea  on  fbrerer ; 

and  this  evident  skit  at  Jean  Ingelow  : 

ireth  what  thai  fl 


Meaning,  howevei,  ii 


:  a-lrcnble,  with  rift*  al' 


Tliroueh  God'a  own  heather  ve  woiined  (ofellKT, 
And  ailter-biU  waieiid  alow,  above. 


And  U  Itie  lun-daiil 


The  "  Heptalogia,  or  the  Seven  against  Sense,"  has  already  been  mentioned. 
It  is  attributed  to  Swinburne,  and  the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  convict  him. 
But  he  has  never  acknowledged  it.  Indeed,  he  attempted  tu  throw  the  detec- 
tive off  the  track  by  a  parody  of  his  own  manner  and  style.  ' '  ' 
quoted  under  Alliterateon,     A  portion  of  his  parody  or  ' 


appears  in  our  article  on  PlacIARISM.     Hei 
New  Pantheism"  of  Tennyson : 

7i" 
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The  Higher  Pantheism 

(in  a  mutsmblx.). 

One,  who  b  not,  we  «ee ;  but  one  whom  we  »ee  not,  is : 
Sardy  this  is  not  that :  but  that  te  aisoredly  this. 

What,  and  wherefore,  and  whence  ?  for  under  is  over  and  under : 

If  Sunder  could  be  without  lightning,  lightning  could  be  without  thandfer. 

Doubt  b  faith  in  the  main  ;  but  Cuith,  on  the  whole,  b  doubt : 
We  cannot  believe  by  proof;  but  could  we  believe  without? 

Why,  and  whither,  and  how  ?  for  barley  and  rye  are  not  dover : 
Neither  are  straight  lines  curves :  yet  over  b  under  and  over. 

Two  and  two  may  be  four ;  but  four  and  four  are  not  eight : 
Fate  and  God  may  be  twain ;  but  God  b  the  same  thing  as  &te. 

Ask  a  man  what  he  thinks,  and  get  from  a  man  what  he  fieeU : 
God,  once  caught  in  the  fact,  shows  you  a  clean  pair  of  heeb. 

Body  and  spirit  are  twins :  God  onl^  knows  which  b  which : 
The  soul  squats  down  in  the  flesh,  Itke  a  tinker  drunk  in  a  ditch. 

One  and  two  are  not  one ;  but  one  and  nothing  b  two : 
Truth  can  hardly  be  fabe,  if  Cabehood  cannot  oe  true. 

Once  the  mastodon  was :  pterodactyls  were  common  as  codes : 
Then  the  mammoth  was  God  :  now  b  He  a  prise  ox. 

Parallels  all  things  are :  yet  many  of  these  are  a^ew : 
You  are  certainly  I ;  but  certainly  I  am  not  you. 

Springs  the  cock  from  the  plain,  shoots  the  stream  from  the  rock: 
Cocks  exist  for  the  hen,  but  hens  exbt  for  the  cock. 

God,  whom  we  see  not,  b ;  and  God,  who  b  not,  we  see : 
Fiddle  we  know  b  diddle ;  and  diddle,  we  uke  it,  is  dee. 

Swinburne  has  been  parodied  by  others  besides  himselL  Here  is  an  effort 
by  Mortimer  Collins : 

If. 

If  life  were  never  bitter. 

And  love  were  always  sweet. 
Then  who  would  care  to  borrow 
A  moral  from  to-morrow  ? 
If  Thames  would  always  glitter. 

And  joy  wrould  ne'er  retreat, 
'  If  life  were  never  bitter. 

And  love  were  always  sweeC 

If  care  were  not  the  waiter 

Behind  a  fellow's  chair. 
When  easy-eoing  sinners 
Sit  down  to  Kicnmond  dinners, 
And  life's  swift  stream  goes  stiaighter,^ 

By  Jove,  it  would  be  rare. 
If  care  were  not  the  waiter 

Behind  a  fellow's  chair. 

If  wit  were  always  radiant, 

And  wine  were  alwavs  iced. 
And  bores  were  kicked  out  straightway 
Through  a  convenient  gateway. 
Then  down  the  year's  long  gradient 

'Twere  sad  to  be  enticed. 
If  wit  were  always  radiant. 

And  wine  were  always  ioed. 

Another  very  good  parody  is  contained  in  the  **  Shotover  Papers,'*  contrib- 
uted to  by  members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  The  procuratores,  it 
should  be  explained,  are  a  sort  of  university  police  : 
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Oh.  vestment  of  velvet  and  virtue. 

Oh,  venomous  victors  of  vice. 
Who  hun  men  who  never  have  hurt  jrou. 

Oh,  calm,  cold,  crueller  than  ice. 
Whv  wilfully  wage  you  this  war?  is 

AU  pity  purged  out  of  your  breast? 
Oh,  purse*pri£gin^  prociuatores, 
(Jb,  pitiless  pest  I 

We  had  smote  and  made  redder  than  reset. 

With  juice  not  of  fruit  nor  of  bud. 
The  truculent  townspeople's  noses. 

And  bathed  brutal  butchers  in  blood ; 
And  we  all  aglow  in  our  dories 

Heard  you  not  in  the  (Kafening  din ; 
And  ye  came,  O  ye  procuratores. 
And  ran  us  all  in  I 

Another  sample  from  the  "  Shotover  Papers"  burlesques  the  Laureate : 

Break,  break,  break  I 

My  cups  and  saucers,  O  scout ; 
And  I'm  glad  that  my  tongue  can't  utter 

The  oauu  that  my  soul  points  out. 

It  b  well  for  the  china-shop  man. 

Who  gets  a  fresh  order  each  dav ; 
And  it's  deucedly  well  for  yourself. 

Who  are  in  the  said  china-man's  pay. 

And  my  stately  vases  go 

To  yotu*  uncle's,  I  ween,  to  be  cashed ; 
And  it's  oh  for  the  light  of  my  broken  lamp. 

And  the  tick  of  my  clock  that  is  smashed. 

Break,  break,  break ! 

At  the  foot  of  my  stairs  in  dee ; 
But  the  coin  I  have  spent  in  glass  that  b  cracked 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

William  Sawyer  is  responsible  for  this  outrage  upon  another  song  in  **  The 
Princess  i" 

The  Recognition. 

Home  they  brought  her  sailor  soo. 

Grown  a  man  across  the  sea. 
Tall  and  broad  and  black  of  beard. 

And  hoarse  of  voice  as  man  may  be. 

Hand  to  shake  and  mouth  to  kiss. 

Both  he  offered  ere  he  spoke ; 
And  she  said,  **  What  man  b  thb 

Comes  to  play  a  sorry  joke?" 

Then  they  praised  him,->called  him  "  smart," 

"  Tightest  lad  that  ever  stept ;" 
But  her  son  she  did  not  know. 

And  she  neither  smiled  nor  wept. 

Rose,  a  nurse  of  ninety  yc^urs. 

Set  a  pigeon-pie  in  sight : 
She  saw  him  eat :— "  "fb  he !  'tb  he !' * 

She  knew  him— by  hb  appetite  i 

Here  is  a  fragment  from  Shirley  Brooks's  "  Wit  and  Humor,"  which  glances 
humorously  at  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King  :" 

The  blameless  king 
Rising  aeain  (to  Lancelot's  dbcontent. 
Who  held  all  speeches  a  tremendous  bore), 
Said,  **  If  one  duty  to  be  done  remains. 
And  'tb  neelected,  all  the  rest  is  nought 
But  Dead  Sea  apples  and  the  acts  of  Apes." 
Smiled  Guinevere,  and  begged  him  not  to  preach ; 


I 


il 
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She  knew  that  duty,  and  it  should  be  done : 
So  what  of  pudding  on  that  festal  ni^ht 
Was  not  consumed  by  Arthur  and  his  guests. 
The  queen  upon  the  following  morning  fried. 

If,  as  we  have  said,  Calverley  is  by  common  consent  the  greatest  of  English 
parodists,  yet  surely  Lewis  Carroll,  in  the  few  examples  scattered  about  his 
*' Alice"'  l>ooks,  presses  him  hard  for  the  place.  It  is  only  because  they 
are  so  few  that  they  are  not  taken  into  more  serious  account  What  can  be 
better  than  the  parody  on  Southey's  "  Father  William"  ? — 

"  You  are  old.  Father  William,"  the  young  man  said, 

**  And  your  hair  has  become  very  white ; 
And  yet  you  incessantly  stand  on  your  head. 

Do  you  think,  at  your  age,  it  is  right  ?" 

"  In  my  youth,"  Father  William  replied  to  his  son, 

"  I  feared  it  might  injure  the  brain ; 
But  now  I  am  perfectly  sure  I  have  none. 

Why,  I  do  it  again  and  again !" 

"  You  are  old,"  said  the  vouth,  **  and  your  jaws  are  too  weak 

For  anything  tougher  tnan  suet : 
Yet  you  nnbhed  the  goose,  with  the  bones  and  the  beak : 

Pray,  how  did  you  manage  to  do  it  ?'* 

"  In  my  youth,"  said  his  father,  **  I  took  to  the  law. 

And  aiigued  each  case  with  my  wife ; 
And  the  muscular  strength  whicn  it  gave  to  my  jaw 

Has  lasted  the  rest  of  my  life." 

And  what  admirable  fooling  in  these  lines ! — 

How  doth  the  little  crocodile 

Improve  his  shining  tail. 
And  pour  the  waters  of  the  Nile 

On  every  shining  scale ! 

How  cheerfully  he  seems  to  grin. 

How  neatly  spreads  his  claws. 
And  welcomes  little  fishes  in 

With  gently  smiling  jaws  I 

Bret  Harte  has  eiven  a  eood  imitation  of  Poe's  *<  Ulalnme**  in  "  The  Wil* 
lows,"  from  which  tnere  follows  an  extract : 

But  Mary,  uplifting  her  finger. 

Said,  ''Sadly  this  bar  I  mistrust,— 

I  fear  that  this  bar  does  not  trust. 
Oh,  hasten—oh,  let  us  not  linger — 

Oh,  fly— let  us  fly— ere  we  must  1" 
In  terror  she  cried,  letting  sink  her 

Parasol  till  it  trailed  in  the  dust,— 
In  agony  sobbed,  letting  sink  her 

Parasol  till  it  trailed  in  the  dust, — 

Till  it  sorrowfully  trailed  in  the  dust. 

Then  I  pacified  Mary  and  kissed  her. 

And  tempted  her  into  the  room. 

And  conquered  her  scruples  and  gloom ; 
And  we  passed  to  the  end  of  the  vista^ 

But  were  stopped  by  the  warning  of  doom, — 
By  some  words  that  were  warning  of  doom. 

And  I  said,  **  What  b  written,  sweet  sister. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room  ?" 
She  sobbeo  as  she  answered,  **  All  liquors 

Must  be  paid  for  ere  leaving  the  room." 

Bayard  Taylor's  "  Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club"  contains  some  very  good 
work  in  this  line.  In  our  article  on  **  Autographs"  we  quoted  a  stanza  from 
his  parody  on  Poe.  That  on  Joaquin  Miller  is  quite  as  good.  The  finale  is 
capital: 
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Shs'i  DOW  Ibe  niiireu  cT  Boffilo  Bitl, 

WhUt  l'v«'kill«l  ill  who  £»<  cued  for  me. 

And  I'm  iiut  u  Umdr  u  I  cu  t» : 

Sd,  pan  Ibe  whLakey,— ivc'JI  have  a  Ipne  I 

Longfellow's  "  Hiawatha"  was  once  a  Favoriie  subject  for  parody.    Here  is 
a  bit  firoai  an  anonymous  cRorl : 

H«  UHed  iIk  noblt  MudjahKL), 

Made  Ibeai  iritli  ihe  bu  ude  Eniide ; 
Mwk  them  with  the  ekio  tide  outilde ; 


When  the  nomination  of  General  Butler  for  governor  of  Mauachntelts  wm 
firat  proposed,  the  Boston  Pest  came  out  as  follows : 

Of  Jtll  Ntd  wordl  of  tongue  or  pen, 

Tbeiiddeitimibae,  we  may  have  Bed  1 
But  when  it  was  definitely  settled  that  the  general  would  not  he  the  candidate 
of  his  party  for  that  cimpaign  at  least,  the  Post  gleeliilly  exclaimed, — 

Of  all  glad  wards  of  languc  or  pea. 

In  one  of  the  earlier  Orpheus  C,  Kerr  papers  was  a  series  of  "  Rejected 
National   Hymns ;"  in   the   poem  attributed  lo  Mr.  Bryant,  from  the  first 

The  lun  ilnki  ilawly  lo  hii  eveolag  poll— 
it  was  evident  that  the  poet  had  endeavored  to  sneak  in  an  advertisement  of 
the  newspaper  which  he  edited. 
This  anonymous  skit  has  some  merit : 

T«™  at 
Too  cold  foi 
and  so  has  this ; 


which  recalls  a  parody  on  "  Beautiful  Snow"  that  once  went  the  round  of  the 
papers.  It  was  said  to  have  been  copied  from  the  placard  of  a  Milwaukee 
sausage-maker : 

Oh,  (he  pup,  Ehe  beaudfiit  pup  1     ^. 
DtIdUde  hli  milk  inra  a  china  cup ; 
GanboUluE  n>und  h  Miky  and  &n, 
PIm  goawiag  a  bone,  ihea  bliini  i  fla ; 
Jumping, 


And  here  f^om  the  Lowell  Sui-Jay  ArenA  is  a  good  "tal 
best  of  Kipling's  ballads  : 

Danny  Dolan. 

teHJ 

"Whiii. 
"  They-.e 

"WhUmi 

"Th«r« 

iha<  chap  a.Krow 
kSi^hS^'"' 

11  n'  fori"  tald  Ccp^n.beat. 
they've  Ihrown  him  OUI,"  the  In 
l.-ea.«!"..idCop.on.beal. 
'  Ibe  leala  uid:  "  he  dldn'I  pay 

aftr 

bill 
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For  he  hung  up  Danny  DoUn  in  a  p4ayful  kind  of  way. 
And  he  swiped  a  doien  schooners  with  **  I'll  pay  some  other  day/* 
He's  taken  shingles  uff  the  house,  an'  worked  the  slate,  they  say. 
He's  been  hangin'  Danny  Dolan  up  since  morning. 

"  What  makes  him  swear  and  breathe  so  'ard  I"  said  Cop-on-beat. 
"  He's  got  the  jims,  he's  got  the  jams,"  the  loafer  said,  discreet. 
"  What  makes  him  stagger  an'  fall  down  ?"  said  Cop-on-beat. 
"  A  touch  of  ruin,  a  touch  of  rum,"  the  loafer  said,  "  an'  neat." 
For  he  hung  up  Danny  Dolan,  sayin',  "  Put  it  on  the  ice." 
Yes,  he  stood  up  Danny  Dolan  by  a  curious  device. 
He  shook  him  for  the  drinks  all  round,  an'  worked  in  loaded  dice. 
He's  been  hangin'  Danny  Dolan  up  since  morning. 

"  Dan's  place  is  on  this  route  of  mine,"  said  Cop^n-beat. 
"  It's  got  a  little  side  door,  too."  the  loafer  said,  discreet. 
"  I've  drunk  his  beer  a  scoce  of  times,"  said  Cop-on-beat. 
"  An'  you  settled,"  said  the  loafer,  "  like  this  fellow  for  your  treat.** 
Yes,  he's  hung  up  Danny  Dolan,  takin'  profit  from  the  place. 
An'  I  know  where  he'll  be  sleepin'  when  I  look  him  in  tne  £sce. 
I'll  ring  in  the  patrol-wagon  :  I  must  wipe  out  this  disgrace. 
He's  been  hangin'  Danny  Dolan  up  since  morning. 

"  What's  that  so  black  against  his  name  ?"  said  Cop-on-beat. 
'*  Disorderly  an'  drunk,  T  think,"  the  loafer  said,  discreet. 
"  What's  that  that  whimpers  underneath  ?"  said  Cop-on-beat, 
"  They're  lockin'  up."  the  loafer  said.  "  an  ornery  dead  beat.** 
For  he's  done  up  Danny  Dolan  in  a  playful  kind  of  way. 
To-morrow  he'll  look  solemn  when  a  fine  he  has  to  pay  ; 
As  he  hasn't  got  the  cash,  in  jail  for  thirty  days  he'll  stay. 
For  he  hung  up  Danny  Dolan  in  the  morning. 

Party  is  the  madnesB  of  many  for  the  gain  of  the  fe^  an  admira^ 
ble  definition  by  Pope  in  "Thoughts  on  Various  Subjects'.**  It  was  Pope 
also  who,  in  his  last  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  (Atterbury),  said, — 

At  this  time,  when  you  are  cut  off  from  a  little  society  and  made  a  citizen  of  the  world  at 
large,  you  should  bend  your  talents,  not  to  serve  a  party  or  a  few,  but  all  mankind. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Goldsmith  had  this  sentiment  floating  in  his  mind 
when  he  wrote  his  famous  description  of  Burke : 

Who,  bom  for  the  universe,  narrowed  his  mind. 
And  to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind ; 
Though  fraught  with  all  learning,  yet  straining  his  throat 
To  perstiade  Tommy  Townshend  to  lend  him  a  vote. 

RtUUiaiion. 

As  a  curious  double  coincidence,  President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes's  famous 
maxim  in  his  Inaugural  Address,  March  5,  1877,  "  He  serves  his  party  best 
who  serves  the  country  best,**  is  an  obvious  imitation  of  another  line  of 
Pope*s : 

He  serves  me  most  who  serves  his  coimtry  beat. 

Hom€r*t  Iliad,  Book  x.,  I.  aoi. 

Pasquinades,  a  general  name  for  a  lampoon  or  a  satire,  but  more  spe- 
cifically and  originally  the  name  given  by  modern  Romans  to  the  anonymous 
lampoons  surreptitiously  hung  upon  the  statue  of  Pasquino.  This  statue  needs 
a  word  by  itself.  It  stands  at  an  angle  of  the  Palazzo  Orsini  in  Rome,  in  the 
square  to  which  it  has  given  its  name.  It  is  a  mere  torso, — armless,  with 
amputated  legs.  Yef,  though  thus  maimed  and  mutilated,  it  is  full  of  beauty. 
Indeed,  when  Bernini,  himself  a  sculptor,  was  asked  which  was  the  finest 
statue  in  Rome,  he  answered,  without  hesitation,  '*  Pasquino.'*  As  to  what 
it  represents,  no  one  knows.  Antiquaries,  however,  have  embittered  their 
ignorance  by  issueless  discussions  as  to  whether  it  was  a  Fighting  Gladiator, 
a  Hercules,  an  Ajax,  or  a  Patroclus  bearing  up  a  Menelaus.  Authentic  his« 
tory  tells  us  that  it  was  discovered  about  the  year  1503  near  one  of  the 
entrances  of  the  ancient  amphitheatre  of  Alexander  Severos.    And  whence 
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its  nnne?  Aathent[c  hisEoty  is  silent.  Yet  tradition,  which  has  teceiied 
the  conditional  sanction  of  hislor;, — a  tradition  thai  crept  into  quasi-authentic 
print  so  fat  back  as  i$6o,  when  it  is  mentioned  by  Anlonio  Baroiti, — tra- 
dition affirms  that  the  statue  takes  its  name  from  one  Maestro  Pasquino,  a 
young  tailor  of  great  cleverness  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  nfteenlh 
century.  He  was  careless  and  bold  of  speech,  fTeely  satirizing  Popes,  cardi- 
nals, and  noblemen,  and  his  jests  were  lalten  up  and  rc[>ealed  by  the  men  in 
his  employ.  When,  therefore,  any  person  of  rank  and  authority  wished  to 
relate  an  anecdote  against  some  one  in  power,  he  fathered  it  upon  Pasquino, 
whose  insignificance  protected  him  from  vengeance.  Gradually  all  lampoons 
and  satires  upon  the  pontifical  court  were  attributed  10  the  same  person. 
But  in  time  Pasquino  died,  and  left  no  successor.  It  was  at  this  very  juncture 
that  the  statue  was  opportunely  discovered.  The  people  immediately  labelled 
it  Pasquino,  and  endowed  il  with  the  characteristics  of  its  epunyme.  But,  as 
the  dumb  statue  could  not  speak,  il  was  feigited  that  he  wrote  all  his  biting 
satires,  and  these  would  be  found  on  placards  hung  about  hia  person. 

Pasquino  was  not  the  only  figure  in  Rr)me  who  gave  expression  (o  the 
thought!  and  feelings  which  could  not  have  been  proclaimed  openly  and 
safely  by  human  beings.  His  most  distinguished  companion  was  (and  is) 
Marforio,  another  mutilated  torso,  of  gigantic  stature,  evidently  representing 
an  ocean-  or  river-god,  which  was  found  in  the  sixteenth  century  near  the 
Forum  of  Mars, — whence  its  name.  Matforio  was  rarely  or  never  the  original 
spokesman,  but  he  often  carried  on  dialogues  with  Pasquino.  A  third  partj, 
a  so-called  Facchino,  or  Porter,  in  the  Piaua  Piombino,  occasionally  joined  in 
the  conversation.  Sprenger,  in  his  "  Roma  Nova,"  1660,  tells  us  thai  in  his 
day  Pasquino  was  (lie  spokesman  of  the  nobles,  Maiforio  of  the  citiiena, 
■nd  Facchino  of  Ihe  commonalty.  But  the  distinction  was  not  very  nicety 
observed ;  indeed,  as  a  rule,  Pasquimi  had  a  large  and  humanilaiian  interest 
in  all  ranks  and  classes  of  his  fellow-ciliiens. 

The  Erst  true  pasquinades — that  is,  the  first  of  the  epigrams  which  were 
alBied  to  Pasqiiin  and  hence  derived  their  name — belonged  to  the  reign  of 
Leo  X.,  though  satires  on  previous  Popes  have  been  retrospectively  grouped 
under  Ihe  same  general  head.  The  character  of  these  Leonine  pasquinades 
is  generally  so  coarse  as  lo  tender  them  unfit  for  publication.  One  only,  and 
a  very  cruel  one,  may  be  singled  out.  When  Leo  died  it  was  currently  re- 
potted that  he  had  not  received  the  last  sactaments  of  the  Church.  Pasquin, 
whose  two  favorite  topics  had  been  the  immorality  and  venality  of  the  papal 
court,  came  oul  with  this  epigram  :  "  Do  you  aak  why  at  the  last  hour 
Leo  could  not  take  the  sacrament?  He  had  sold  iL"  On  the  death  of 
Clement  VIL.  popularly  attributed  to  malpractice  at  the  hands  of  his  physi- 
cian. Matteo  Curiio  or  Cuitius,  Pasquin  gleefully  said,  "Curtius  has  killed 
Clement  Curtius,  who  has  secured  the  public  health,  should  be  rewarded." 
In  a  longer  epigram  he  detailed  a  bitter  struggle  that  had  arisen  between 
Pluto  and  SL  Peter  as  to  which  should  nut  possess  the  jionlifical  soul. 
Each  sought  to  force  Ihe  unwilling  gift  upon  (he  other.  Peter  had  no  use 
for  Clement  in  heaven,  Pluto  feared  Ihe  disturbance  he  would  make  in  hell. 
The  quarrel  was  cut  short  by  Ihe  Pope  himself,  who  declared  that  he  would 
force  his  way  into  hell ; 

With  the  advent  of  the  Reformation 
Pasquin.     In  1544  a  stout  lillle  volur 

quillorum,  Tomi  duo."  It  consisted  01  saiires,  epigrams,  anu  idui|iuuns, 
many  being  actual  pasquinades,  many  more  being  fugitive  pieces  of  Ihe 
satTK  inli-papal  character.     Pasquin's  renown  was  now  heralded  all  over 
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Europe,  and  the  name  pasquil  or  pasquinade  passed  into  the  genera)  vocab- 
ulary of  modern  languages  as  the  synonyme  for  any  species  of  epigrammatic 
lampoon. 

At  Rome,  however,  Pasquin  continued  to  be  the  spokesman  of  the  opposi- 
tion, and,  indeed,  he  has  not  altogether  lost  his  old  habits  even  in  the  present 
day  of  Italian  unity.  Sixtus  V.  was  the  most  frequently  and  most  tartly  pas- 
qvinaded.  That  pontiff,  a  sort  of  Baron  Haussmann  in  his  way,  had  a  great 
mania  for  building, — especially  fountains.  It  was  he  who  erected  the  fountain 
of  Monte  Cavallo  and  the  Fontana  Felice.  Pasquin  parodied  the  inscription 
Pontifex  maximus  placed  upon  all  these  constructions,  and  made  of  it  FotUifex 
maxtmus  (*'  great  builder  of  fountains"). 

A  soldier  of  the  Swiss  papal  guard  having  once,  in  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Peter,  struck  a  Spanish  nobleman  with  his  halberd,  the  latter  in  indignation 
returned  the  blow  with  his  stick,  but  so  roughly  that  the  Swiss  died  of  the 
wound  the  same  morning.  The  Pope  at  once  sent  to  the  governor  of  Rome, 
and  told  him  that  he  expected  to  see  justice  done  that  very  afternoon,  **  before 
I  sit  down  to  dinner,"  he  added,  "and  I  intend  dining  early."  The  Spanish 
ambassador  and  four  cardinals  shortly  after  arrived  at  the  Vatican  to  sue  for 
the  pardon  of  the  culprit  on  the  ground  of  the  provocation  he  had  received ; 
but  Sixtus  was  inflexible.  "Grant  at  least,  Holy  Father,"  then  asked  the 
ambassador,  "  that  the  unhappy  man  be  beheaded  and  not  hanged,  fur  he  is 
of  gentle  blood."  "  He  shall  be  hanged,  he  shall  be  hanged,"  cried  the  Pope ; 
"  but  if  the  shame  of  this  mode  of  death  can  in  any  way  be  alleviated  by  my 
attendance  at  the  execution,  the  man  shall  die  in  my  presence."  The  gibbet 
was  accordingly  erected  in  front  of  the  pontifical  wnidows.  Sixtus  V.  came 
out  upon  the  balcony,  witnessed  without  wincing  the  whole  of  the  revolting 
scene,  and  when  it  was  over  said  ^imly  to  his  attendants,  "  And  now  bring 
me  to  eat ;  this  act  of  justice  has  given  me  an  appetite." 

The  next  day,  Marforio  asked  of  Pasquin  whither  he  was  hurrying,  thus 
loaded  with  gibbets,  wheels,  whips,  and  axes.  "  Oh,  it's  nothing,"  answered 
Pasquin  ;  '*  I  am  only  carrying  a  stew  to  stimulate  the  Holy  Father's  appe- 
tite.*^ 

Sixtus,  brutal  as  he  usually  was,  yet  put  up,  as  a  rule,  with  the  jokes  and 
criticisms  of  Pasquin.  On  one  occasion  only  did  he  seek  revenge.  He  had 
a  sister,  whom  he  dearly  loved,  named  Camilla  Peretti ;  but  among  other 
loose  things  that  were  said  of  her,  it  was  reported  that  at  the  time  when  her 
brother  had  been  a  poor  monk  she  had  washed  linen  to  earn  her  living. 
One  morning,  Pasquin  appeared  with  a  very  dirty  shirt  on.  "  Halloo !" 
exclaimed  Marforio ;  "  why  such  unclean  linen,  Pasquino  ?"  "  I  have  no 
laundress,"  was  the  piteous  answer,  "  ever  since  the  Pope  has  made  a  princess 
of  mine."  After  useless  endeavors  to  discover  the  author  of  this  pitiless  joke, 
Sixtus  offered  a  thousand  crowns  and  a  promise  that  the  culprit's  life  would 
be  spared,  if  he  would  give  himself  up  at  once.  Tempted  out  of  prudence  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  reward,  the  author  revealed  himself.  "  You  shall  not 
be  hanged,"  said  the  Pope  to  him  in  fury,  **  and  you  shall  have  your  reward 
too ;  but  we  are  going  to  pluck  out  your  tongue,  and  to  cut  off  your  hands,  to 
teach  you  how  to  moderate  yourself  for  the  future."  And  this  inhuman  order 
was  executed.  It  is  as  well  to  note,  however,  that  the  story  is  not  generally 
accepted  by  historians. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  relate  the  whole  or  even  the  principal  of  Pas- 
quin's  innumerable  concetti:  for  every  day  and  every  hour  something  new 
was  written,  carved,  or  chalked  upon  his  pedestal.  If  political  topics  failed, 
there  were  always  social  scandals  and  cossipings  in  plenty ;  and  it  was  not 
only  the  rich  and  powerful  who  dreaded  his  stin^.  He  was  absolutely  incor- 
ruptible.   He  could  not  be  bribed  or  threatened  into  silence.    "  Great  sums,** 
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lie  proudly  said,  addressing  himselfto  Paul  III., — "great  sums  were  formerly 

given  <o  poets  (or  singing  ;  how  much  will  you  give  mc,  O  Paul,  to  be  silent  P" 

On  (he  aulhoritjr  or  Paulus  Jovius,  Adrian  VI..  successor  lo  Leo  X.,  had 


proposed  to  throw  him  inio  ilie  Tiber,  But  the  Spanish  legate  dissuaded 
him.  "Uyou  do  lliis,"  said  he,  "all  Ihe  frogs  in  the  rivet,  becoming  inlecled 
with  the  spirit  oF  Pasquin.  will  adopt  his  style  of  speech,  and  croak  only  p^^- 

3uinades.  The  very  cuiileinptibleness  of  the  fellow  makes  him  the  more  lo  be 
readed.  Did  not  Ihe  very  reeds  reveal  the  secret  of  Midas?"  Whether 
this  reasoning  convinced  the  ponliff,  or  whether  wiser  reflection  showed 
him  that  all  the  public  monuments  of  Rome  would  one  by  one  have  to  follow 
Pasijuin  into  Ihe  river  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  a  successor,  certain  it  is  that 
Adrian  desisted  from  his  project. 

A  pasquinade  which  has  lieen  highly  commended  for  its  imaginative  wit  is 
that  which  greeted  the  papal  excommunication  of  all  who  took  snulf  in  the 
churches  of  Seville.  This  was  in  the  pontificate  of  Urban  VIll.  (161^-1644). 
Straightway  Pasquin  came  out  with  the  following  verse  from  Job  (xiii.  t$) : 
"Contra  folium  quod  vento  rapilur,  ostendis  potenliam  luam  ?  et  stipulam 
siccam  persequeris  ?"  which  the  Authorized  Version  translates,  "Wilt  thou 
break  a  leaf  driven  to  and  fro  >  and  wilt  Ihou  pursue  the  dry  stubble  ?" 

Coleridge  also  quotes  as  a  tine  example  of  wit  the  pasquinade  ujHjn  the 
Pope  who  had  employed  a  committee  to  rip  up  the  errors  of  his  predecessors  ; 

"  Some  one  placet!  a  pair  of  spurs  upon  the  statue  of  SL  Peter,  and  a  label 
upon  the  opposite  statue  of  St  Paul. 

"St.  Paul.  Whither,  then,  are  you  bound? 

"St.  Ptter.  I  apprehend  danger  here ;  they'll  soon  call  me  in  question  for 
denying  my  Master. 

"St.  Patd.  Nay,  then,  I  had  better  be  off,  too ;  for  they'll  question  me  for 
having  persecuted  the  Christians  before  my  conversion."  {Lectura  upon  Shake- 
ifeare  and  giktr  DramaSstt.  \ 

This  shows,  what  was  in  fact  Ihe  (ruth,  that  other  statues  Iwsides  Ihe  ones 
we  have  mentioned  were  at  rate  intervals  used  for  the  purposes  of  pas- 
quinade. 

In  1S0S,  when  Ihe  French  troops  entered  Rome  lo  garrison  it,  after  Napo- 
leon's imprisonment  of  Pius  VII.,  Pasquin  asked  Marfutio  whether  the  French 
were  not  a  herd  of  brigands.  Next  morning  Matfbrio  answered,  "  Non  tutti, 
ma  buona  parte"  (**  Not  all,  but  a  good  pari  of  them").  This  pun  on  Bonaparte's 
name  has  been  attributed  to  many  other  humorists. 

Pa«t«board,  in  English  and  American  society  slang,  a  visiting-card.  "To 
pasteboard"  or  "to  shoot  a  p.  b."  means  to  leave  a  card. 

"  Lady  Clavering  i»  gDing  oot  for  her  diive,"  the  Mmjor  said.  "  We  shall  only  have  Lt> 
leave  our  pulcboardt.  Anbur."  Me  lued  the  word  "  palLeboardi/'  having  beu-d  i1  rrom  ume 
of  the  iDgcnioiif  yontn  of  the  nobiUiy  about  lowp,  and  ai  %  modem  phruK  tuiicd  to  Pea'e 
lender  yean.— Thack BRA V  :  PindtHHis,  ch.  iixvi. 

PoitOTB,  a  contrivance  used  by  the  candidates  for  popular  suflrage  to 
facilitate  individual  voting  or  "scratching"  (;.  i'.)  in  their  favor.  They  are 
sheets  of  gum-backed  paper,  divided  into  very  narrow  strips  by  perforated 
lines  to  enable  them  to  be  readily  loin  off  for  use  ;  each  of  the  narrow  strips 
into  which  it  is  subdivided  bears  the  name  of  the  candidate  providing  it  and 
distributing  it  at  the  polls,  and  its  object  is  to  invite  and  enable  voters  to  sub- 
stitute, by  pasting  over,  his  name  for  some  other  of  the  several  names  on  the 
same  ballot 
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^-obviously  meaning  that  it  is  so  far  inferior  as  not  even  to  be  worthy  of 

being  used  as  a  patch.     A  phrase  that  sounds  similar,  yet  is  in  fact  different 

in  meaning,  is  much  used  in  western  England  :  "  Don't  put  a  patch  upon  it," 

— !>.,  **  Don't  make  an  excuse  for  it,"  or  "  Don't  make  the  matter  worse"  by 

adding  something  to  make  the  fault  look  less  of  a  fault.    Thus,  Shakespeare : 

Oftentimes,  excusing  of  a  fault 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse ; 
*  As  patches  set  upon  a  little  breach 

Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  patched. 

King  yokm^  Act  iv..  So.  9. 

Patched  Breeches,  a  nickname  given  to  Governor  William  L.  Marcy,  of 
New  York,  in  an  unfriendly  spirit.  It  was  alleged  against  him  that  he  had 
permitted  the  amount  of  a  personal  tailor's  bill  to  be  mcluded  in  an  appropri- 
ation  and  to  be  paid  out  of  State  funds. 

Patched-up  Peace,  also  called  '*  Ill-grounded  Peace"  and  "  Lame  and  Un- 
stable Peace,"  is  the  name  by  which  the  treaty  is  known,  concluded  in  156S, 
between  Charles  IX.  of  France  and  the  Huguenots  at  Longjumeau.  It  was 
so  called  from  the  precipitancy  with  which  it  was  concluded  and  the  want  of 
confidence  felt  on  both  sides  of  its  stability. 

Patronage.  In  the  language  of  politics,  patronage  is  ordinarily  understood 
to  be  the  benefits  in  the  way  of  appointments  into  the  civil  service  which 
any  public  office  enables  its  occupant  to  bestow.  Ordinarily,  too,  the  power 
of  appointment  is  with  the  executive  department  and  its  administrative  sub- 
divisions, and  in  America  the  term  has  sometimes,  in  popular  use,  among  the 
lower  order  of  politicians,  obtained  a  most  ludicrous  extension,  by  which  it 
signifies  the  power  of  appointment  of  anybody  to  do  any  service,  so  it  be 
paid  for  out  of  public  moneys,  from  the  appointment  of  a  Cabinet  officer  by 
the  President  down  to  that  of  a  scrub-woman  by  the  janitor  of  the  county 
court-house.  Although,  with  the  exception  of  the  officers  and  servants  of 
their  own  houses  and  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  States  required  in  appointments  to  the  more  important 
offices,  strictly  speaking  and  in  law,  legislative  bodies  have  no  patronage, 
in  practice  the  case  is  very  different.  Members  of  Congress  and  Senators 
affiliated  with  the  party  controlling  the  executive  not  only  exercise  influence 
{q.  V,)  over  appointments  to  all  federal  offices  within  their  districts  or  the 
State  whose  representatives  thev  are,  but  regard  the  right  of  nominating  the 
appointee  as  an  appanage  of  their  office,  in  other  words,  as  their  **  patron- 
age." The  civil  service  laws,  which  in  the  eyes  of  some  have  remedied  this 
abuse  altogether,  have  in  the  eyes  of  others  only  veiled  it.  At  any  rate,  in 
the  earlier  half  of  the  decade  1870-80  the  practice  was  openly  reduced  to  a 
system,  and  the  executive  was  fast  becoming,  in  matters  of  appointment  At 
least,  no  more  than  the  recorder  and  executor  of  the  mandates  of  the  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  ;  the  distribution  of  the  offices  was  looked  upon  t^ 
most  Congressmen  as  their  most  important  public  duty  and  the  most  important 
privilege  attached  to  their  position. 

Patterson.  VTYlo  struck  Billy  Patterson?  a  familiar  American 
locution.     Not  only  is  the  name  of  Hilly  Patterson's  assailant  veiled  in  night, 


described  as  a  Baltimore  merchant,  a  Georgia  professor,  a  Philadelphia  fire- 
man, a  New  Jersey  senator,  a  Boston  bank  president,  a  New  York  Bowery 
boy.     But  in  most  of  the  variants  of  the  myth  the  point  and  the  moral  are 
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the  tame.  In  a  clreet-riol  or  election-row  Patterson  ig  repic»enled  as  having 
been  struck.  An  indignant  friend  theteupon  advances  into  the  crowd,  shout- 
ing, "Who  struck  Billy  Patterson?"  "I  did  1"  cries  a  big,  sturdy  rioter. 
The  champion's  attittide  suddenly  changes  from  angry  defiance  to  disinterested 

critical  approval.    "  And  a  d good  blow  it  was,  too  !"  he  says.     This,  we 

repeat,  is  the  tisual  version,  however  the  personality  of  Mr.  Patterson  may 
be  varied  in  different  localities.  The  incident  must  have  occurred  early  in 
the  century,  for  he  was  made  the  hero  of  a  song  popular  in  London  in  the 
reign  of  George  IV.  But,  in  spite  of  these  well-authenticated  facts,  other 
legends  of  later  date  have  clustered  around  the  famous  Billy.  Two  of  thcM 
have  acquired  special  prominence.  They  are  apocryphal,  of  course,  yet, 
because  they  have  enisled  the  unwary,  they  are  worth  chronicling.  One  slory 
which  made  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers  quite  recently  is  that  Professor 
Alban  Smith  Payne,  M.D.,  at  present  living  in  Wairenton,  Virginia,  struck 
William  Patterson  in  May,  18(3,  in  Richmond. 

"  I  struck  him,"  said  the  doctor  to  a  reporter  of  the  Detroit  Frti  Prtsi, 
"because  I  saw  old  Usher  Parsons,  the  surgeon  to  Commodore  Perry  in 
Lake  Erie,  lying  on  his  back  in  the  road,  unable  to  rise,  his  while  hair  stream- 
ing in  the  air,  ruthlessly  knocked  there  by  a  brutal  bully  ;  and  1  said.  '  By 
the  Eternal  I  1  will  hit  you,  my  man.  and  I  will  hit  you  hard  I'    And  I  did." 

You  see.  all  the  point  of  the  story  disappears  in  tliis  version.  Why  should 
a  large  part  of  the  civilized  world  slill  be  interested  in  asking,  "Who  struck 
Billy  Patterson  V  if  it  were  simply  the  case  of  a  bully  knodted  down  by  a 
medical  gentleman  }  Moreover,  the  dates  settle  the  matter.  7'he  question 
was  asked  long,  long  before  1851. 

And  in  the  other  story,  too,  Ihe  dates  are  decisive,  William  Patterson,  a 
Baltimore  merchant,  so  this  story  goes,  was  struck  by  an  unknown  man  in  a 
Georgia  street-riot.  He  at  once  jumped  up  and  ran  through  the  streets,  cry- 
ing, "  Who  struck  Billy  Patterson  f"  Nobody  could  or  would  tell  him,— natu- 
rally enough,  for  he  was  a  stranger,  and  a  brawny  stranger.  He  afterwards 
offered  a  public  reward  through  Ihe  newspapers  to  any  one  who  should  name 
the  man.  Again  no  one  responded.  He  died,  and  left  one  thousand  dollars 
in  his  will  to  any  one  who  should  furnish  the  information.  (A  copy  of  this 
will,  by  the  way,  is  said  to  be  filed  away  in  the  ordinary's  office,  Carnesvillc, 


saying,    finally  the  story 
nely,of A"--'  "---"--■ 


of  the  reward  reached  the  ears  of  Mrs.  Jenny  G.  Conely,  of  Athol,  New  York. 
She  came  forward  and  asserted  that  her  father,  George  W.  TiUerton,  struck 
the  blow,  but  was  so  terrified  by  the  results  that  he  fled  the  town.  Whether 
Mrs.  Conely  ever  got  the  reward  is  not  slated.  Now,  this  story  has  a  certain 
■ir  of  plausibility.  It  seems  to  give  a  reason  for  the  constant  repetition  of 
the  query.  But  it,  loo,  lacks  the  ill-salis^ing  moral  of  the  more  usual 
version.  So  we  are  glad  lo  find  it  lacks  as  well  historical  confirmation. 
This  event  was  too  recent  The  query  is  known  to  have  been  asked  for 
almoet  ■  century. 

Pauper  Idbor,  a  term  used  in  American  stump-oratory  and  political 
editorial  writing.  The  expression  was  first  eiiensively  uEted  in  1S43.  and  has 
been  reiterated  ever  since.  It  is  particularly  often  used  in  discussions  upon 
Ihe  tariff,  and  oftenest  by  the  protect ioni sis,  who  argue  that  their  fiscal  policy 
protects  the  contented,  well-fed,  and  well-paid  American  workingman  against 
competition  with  the  pauper  labor  of  Euro|>e. 

Feac«  irltli  honor,  one  of  BeaconsGeld's  most  famous  rockets  of  speech, 
was  sent  up  immediately  after  his  return  to  London  (in  1S76)  from  Ihe  Cun 
gress  of  Vienna.     But  it  was  a  rank  plagiarism.     The  very  words  appeared 
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on  the  flags  of  welcome  which  greeted  him  at  Dover,  and  in  his  turn  the  man 
who  placed  the  device  there  was  a  plagiarist.  The  phrase  is  a  familiar  one  in 
English  literature.  Pepys,  under  date  of  May  25,  1663,  says,  referring  to  his 
wife,  "  With  peace  and  honor  I  am  willing  to  spare  her  anything,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  keep  all  ends  together  and  my  power  over  her  undisturbed.**  De- 
foe has  the  exact  phrase:  "He  [James  I.]  had  rather  spend  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  in  embassies  to  procure  peace  with  dishonor  than  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  to  send  a  force  to  procure  peace  with  honor."  {Mtmmrs  of  a 
Cavalier.)  Again,  Shakespeare  puts  the  words  into  the  mouth  of  Volumnia 
when  she  urges  her  son  Coriolanus  to  let  policy 

hold  companionship  in  peace 
With  honor,  as  in  war.  since  that  to  both 
It  stands  in  like  request. 

A  pronounced  similarity,  not  only  in  the  words,  but  also  in  the  situation  in 
which  they  were  uttered,  occurs  in  Fletcher's  "  Queen  of  Corinth  :" 

Eratcn.  The  general  is  returned,  then  ? 

Meanthtt.  With  much  honor. 

Soxiclet.  And  peace  concluded  with  the  place  of  Argos? 

Mtautkes.  And  the  queen's  wishes. 

Peacock  feathers.  These  in  England  and  locally  in  America  are  looked 
upon  as  unlucky.  Their  mere  possession  is  reputed  to  be  a  harbinger  of 
misfortune  to  the  owner.  Every  kind  of  loss  will  have  to  be  sustained  by 
the  occupiers  of  the  house  they  adorn,  including  illness  and  death,  and  many 
country-people,  even  now,  would  be  horrified  if  any  one  were  unwittingly  to 
bring  under  a  roof  one  or  more  of  these  feathers.  It  is  further  said  that 
children  will  never  be  healthy  in  rooms  adorned  with  these  iridescent  plumes, 
and  that  it  is  the  unluckiest  thing  in  the  world  to  give  them  as  playthings  to 
the  youngsters. 

The  bird  first  received  a  bad  name  in  the  land  of  its  birth.  According  to 
Mohammedan  tradition,  the  peacock  opened  the  wicket  of  Paradise  to  admit 
the  devil,  and  eventuallv  received  a  very  ample  share  of  the  devil's  own  pun- 
ishment, though  what  losses  this  winged  accessory  before  the  fact  suflered 
are  not  stated :  perhaps  they  were  a  melodious  voice  and  presentable  feet 

To  Paradise,  the  Arabs  say, 
Satan  could  never  find  the  way 
Until  the  peacock  let  him  in. 

In  the  likeness  of  a  serpent  Satan  tempted  Eve,  and  the  punishment  meted 
out  to  the  associate  in  crime  may  have  been  that  the  peacock  should  there- 
after consider  his  former  friend  his  greatest  enemy.  It  is  the  one  useful  trait 
in  the  vain  character  of  the  bird,  and  deserves  placing  on  record,  that  he  is 
the  deadly  foe  of  all  snakes,  harmless  and  venomous. 

The  Yezidees,  a  remnant  of  the  Parsees,  who  acknowledged  the  two  princi- 
ples of  good  and  evil  as  antagonistic  powers,  chose  the  peacock  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  evil  principle,  Ahriman,  Pride.  Believing  that  the  evil  prin- 
ciple is  the  strongest  in  this  world,  they  considered  that  it  was  prudent  to 
propitiate  it  by  sacrifice  before  its  emblem,  the  peacock,  though  they  also 
believed  in  the  Hnal  triumph  of  the  good  principle.  The  Egyptians  had,  of 
course,  long  before  this  arranged  a  little  narrative  about  the  peacock's  tail. 
Thev  said  its  feather  was  an  emblem  of  an  evil  eye  or  an  ever-watchful  traitor 
in  the  house.  Argus  was  the  vigplant  minister  of  Osiris,  King  of  Egypt 
When  Osiris  started  on  his  Indian  expedition  he  left  his  queen  Isis  regent, 
and  Argus  her  chief  adviser.  The  latter  with  his  hundred  eyes — secret  spies 
— soon  made  himself  so  formidable  that  he  seized  the  queen  regent  shut 
her  up  in  a  castle,  and  proclaimed  himself  king.    Mercury  was  sent  against 
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him  with  a  large  army,  took  him  captive,  and  cut  off  his  head,  whereupon  Juno 
metamorphosed  him  into  a  peacock  and  set  his  eyes  in  his  tail. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  customary  to  serve  the  peacock  at  great  ban- 
quets with  much  pomp  and  ceremony.  Over  his  carcass  mediaeval  knights 
swore  one  of  their  most  solemn  vows,  the  ladies  being  witnesses  thereto. 
The  principals  do  not  appear  to  have  known  anything  of  the  origin  or  mean- 
ing of  the  oath  by  the  peacock,  and  there  is  reason,  therefore,  for  believing  it 
to  have  been  traditional  and  imported.  Its  incongruous  combination  with 
vows  to  God  and  the  Virgin  seems  to  show  that  it  was  a  pagan  oath  Chris- 
tianized in  outward  form  by  the  aspersion  of  holy  words.  In  1453,  Philip  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  vowed  "  by  the  peacock"  to  go  to  the  deliverance 
of  Constantinople,  which  had  recently  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  tournament  and  banquet  held  by  the  duke  at  Lille, 
Holy  Mother  Church,  under  the  disguise  ot  a  lady  in  mourning  seated  on 
an  elephant  and  escorted  by  a  giant,  approached  the  duke  and  delivered  a 
long  versified  complaint,  claiming  the  aid  and  succor  of  the  Knights  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  The  herald  advanced,  bearing  on  his  (ist  a  live  peacock  or 
pheasant,  which,  according  to  the  rites  of  chivalry,  he  presented  to  the  duke. 
At  this  extraordinary  summons,  Philip,  a  wise  and  aged  prince,  engaged  his 
person  and  powers  in  the  holy  war  against  the  Turks.  His  example  was 
imitated  by  the  barons  and  knights  of  the  assembly ;  they  swore  to  God,  the 
Virgin,  the  ladies,  and  the  peacock.  In  this  connection  will  be  recalled  Praed's 
brilliant  charade  '*  The  Peacock  and  the  Ladies." 

A  representation  of  the  bird,  with  train  displayed,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
employed  by  the  early  Christians  to  symbolize  the  resurrection  of  the  body 
and  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  as  an  emblem 
in  the  catacombs  of  Rome.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that  the  peacock,  as  an 
emblem  of  the  resurrection,  supplanted  the  phcenix,  which,  used  by  the 
Egyptians,  seated  on  its  claws,  and  with  two  human  arms  protruding  from  its 
breast  in  an  attitude  of  prayer,  as  a  type  of  their  great  astronomical  year, 
came,  with  the  latter  fable  of  its  rising  from  its  ashes,  to  symbolize  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  and  an  after-life. 

Not  only  does  it  thus  appear  on  monuments  and  in  windows,  but  the  varie- 
gated feathers  of  the  bird,  or  imitations  of  them  in  embroidery,  were  often 
used  in  early  times  as  church  decorations.  The  wings  of  angels,  moreover, 
were  often  represented  as  formed  of  the  plumes. 

There  was  an  old  idea  as  to  the  incorruptibility  of  the  flesh  of  the  peacock, 
which  may  have  suggested  the  adoption  of  this  oird  as  a  symbol  of  triumph 
over  deatn  and  the  grave.  In  a  rare  book,  published  in  1685,  appears  the 
following :  "  When  a  peacock  is  dead  his  flesh  does  not  decay,  nor  yield  any 
stinking  smell,  but  continues,  as  it  were,  embalmed  in  spices." 

Pearls  before  s^^lne,  a  familiar  expression,  meaning  something  fine  or 
costly  wasted  on  those  who  cannot  appreciate  it,  or,  as  Hamlet  says,  **  caviare 
to  the  general."  The  original  is  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount :  "  Give  not 
that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs,  neither  cast  ye  your  pearls  before  swine, 
lest  they  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  turn  again  and  rend  you." 
{Matthew  vii.  6.) 

The  evening  was  advanced  when  a  venerable  squire  of  ancient  name  and  lineage  arose  to 
propose  a  toast.  Seldom  have  I  heard  one  more  successful.  He  began  modestly.  It  b 
always  well  to  begin  modestly.  "  I  feel,"  said  the  good  man,  "  that  for  a  plain  country 
squire  like  myself  to  address  a  dignified  body  like  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Andrews,  including 
in  its  number  various  learned  proKSsors,  is.  indeed,  to  cast  pearls  before  swine."  He  had  to 
pause  long  ere  he  got  further.  Thunderous  applause  broke  forth.  The  swine  cheered  as  if 
they  would  never  leave  off.  We  all  knew  perfectly  what  the  laird  meant.  I  was  sitting  next 
to  Dim  as  he  spoke  the  words.  1  heard  Uiem  with  these  ears. —  Twtnty-Fivt  Year*  qf  Si* 
Andrtwt, 

m  74* 
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Peck  of  dirt.  A  familiar  English  phrase  of  no  known  parentage  asserts 
that  "  Every  one  must  eat  a  peck  of  dirt  before  he  dies."  Lord  Chesterfield 
one  day,  at  an  inn  where  he  dined,  complained  very  much  that  the  plates  and 
dishes  were  very  dirty.  The  waiter,  with  a  degree  of  pertness,  observed, 
"  It  is  said  that  every  one  must  eat  a  peck  of  dirt  before  he  dies.'*  "  That 
may  be  true,"  said  Chesterfield, "  but  no  one  is  obliged  to  eat  it  all  at  one  meal." 

Peculiar  Institution,  in  American  political  slang,  slavery  as  it  existed  in 
the  Southern  States  before  the  war.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  condensation 
of  a  phrase  first  used  by  the  South  Carolina  Gazette^  which  in  the  heat  of  the 
anti-slavery  conflict  {circa  1852)  advised  that  all  strangers  from  the  North 
should  be  Icept  under  surveillance,  becaqse  of  "  the  dangers  which  at  present 
threaten  the  peculiar  domestic  institution  of  the  South." 

Peeler,  in  English  cant,  a  policeman.  The  word,  which  dates  originally 
from  the  organization  of  that  splendid  force,  the  Irish  Constabulary,  under 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  crept  over  into  England,  and  is  used  to  this  day  in  London 
indifferently  with  the  word  "  cop"  as  a  slang  designation  for  a  policeman.  The 
latter  is  the  older  word,  and  is  no  doubt  derived  from  the  slang  verb  to 
"cop,"  or  seize.  As  peeler  is  an  adaptation  of  Sir  Robert's  last  name,  so  the 
less  frequent  "  Bobby"  is  a  reminiscence  of  his  Christian  name. 

Peg  too  low,  colloquial  English  for  low-spirited,  moody.  The  expres- 
sion originated  in  a  custom  of  our  Saxon  ancestors,  a  method  of  drinking 
designed  by  that  wonderful  reformer  of  the  tenth  century,  St  Dunstan,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  with  the  object  of  preventing  brawls.  The  cup  or 
bowl  used  was  called  a  *'  peg-tankard ;"  in  this  pewter  cup  places  were  left, 
at  regular  intervals,  in  which  a  peg  could  be  inserted  ;  as  the  bowl  passed  from 
hand  to  hand  the  peg  was  moved,  so  that  no  one  might  exceed  his  due  share 
of  the  draught  Longfellow  introduces  the  custom  in  "The  Golden  Legend," 
where,  in  the  scene  in  the  refectory.  Friar  John  is  made  to  say,— 

Come,  old  fellow,  drink  down  to  your  peg, 
But  do  not  drink  any  farther,  I  beg ! 

Pen  and  Sword.  These  striking  lines,  written  by  Sir  Edward  Bulwer 
Lytton,  are  from  "  Richelieu  :" 

Beneath  the  rule  of  men  entirely  great. 
The  pen  u  mightier  than  the  sword. 

Act  ii.,  Sc.  a. 

This  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  Latin  phrase  quoted  by  Burton  {Anatomy 
Oj  Melancholy^  Part  I.,  Sec  2,  Mem.  4,  Subs.  4),  "Hinc  quam  sit  calamus 
saevior  ense,  patet"  ("  From  this  it  appears  how  much  more  cruel  the  pen 
may  be  than  the  sword").  But  Saint-Simon  comes  closer  to  Bulwer*s  thought 
in  his  "Memoirs,"  iii.  517  (1702),  ed.  i8^6 :  "Tant  la  plume  a  eu  sous  le  roi 
d'avantage  sur  T^pee*'  (**  So  much  had  the  pen,  under  the  king,  the  advantage 
over  the  sword").  Evidently  Siey^s  would  not  have  been  classed  by  Bulwer 
among  men  entirely  great  For  at  the  end  of  the  Directory,  when  he  felt 
how  powerless  was  the  mere  man  of  letters,  Siey^s  exclaimed,  "  What  I  want 
is  a  sword"  ("  II  me  faut  une  ^p^e"). 

The  Portuguese  Antonio  da  Fonseca,  a  celebrated  although  at  times  erotic 
poet  of  the  early  seventeenth  century,  in  one  of  his  most  spirited  elegies 
thus  jocosely  compares  the  prowess  of  the  pen  and  sword,  as  applied  to  the 
"  Academy  of  War :" 

Da  Academia  de  Marte,  em  cujo  estudo 
E  papel  a  campanha,  o  sangue  tinta, 
A  penna  espada  e  o  tintiro  escuda. 

("  Of  war's  academy,  in  whose  study 
Paper  is  the  field,  ink  the  blood, 
Pen  the  sword*  and  ink-pot  the  shidd.") 
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In  the  jrear  ijxo,  Claus  Petri,  both  historian  and  chancellor  of  the  U|isala 
University,  chrunicled  the  amazing  results  that  flawed  from  the  iiumeruus 
letters  of  Christian  H.,  King  of  Denmark,  con Uitiing  assurances  to  the  Swedes 
of  the  most  grandiloquent  character,  and  replete  with  promises  if  the  i>ublic 
of  Sweden  would  accept  him  for  its  ruler.  He  Mys,  "  Scarcely  ever  in  kiinter 
limes  was  so  great  a  number  of  letters  issued  by  any  king,"  but  he  terminates 
the  sentence  by  observing,  "  Letters  did  more  than  the  sword"  ("  Ucli  mera 
gjorde  bref  an  svard"). 

But  the  original  thought  is  in  Sophocles : 

Tboughit  ue  mighdcr  thui  ttrtngth  of  hand. 

F™«-  8m- 

Mr.  Edward  Bok,  in  an  article  on  "  How  I  made  my  Aulograiih  Album," 
in  Uppimotfi  Maj^aant,  gives  the  following  interesting  letter : 

]  pnfcT  DDI  to  nmfce  tCTAps  of  Kntinenral  writing-  When  I  writ*  utylhinu  \  wmnt  it  lo  be 
ml  HDd  «^DIinec1ed  id  form,  u,  for  InMAnce,  in  your  quolAIiOD  from  Lord  Lyrioo  4  play  or 


Now,  lUi  world  doea  noi  oOen  proeni  Ihc  condition  of  facu  benin  dcKrlbed.  Men 
mOTtsL,  foLiqd  food  UK  for  the  iword  and  the  pen,  each  m  iu  prrfper  >pbav-    We  hj 

vubtcribe  to  your  wniiinent  "  Tbe  pen  it  mightitf  than  the  aword.  '  because  it  ie  n 
Ralbec,  in  tbe  providence  of  God,  there  l>  a  time  for  all  ihlnp  :  a  time  wbtn  Iht  iw 
cm  the  Gordian  knot,  and  ur  Tree  the  principlei  of  tiffhl  and  juHice.  bound  up  in  the 
of  hatred,  revenge,  and  tyranny,  that  the  pena  of  mighty  men  like  Qay,  Webuer,  Crii 
and  Lincoln  were  unat^  10  diicnungle. 


A  only  in  the  remotest  places  of  the  Father- 
by  a  population  of  some  two  millions,  cen- 
tred round  Philadelphia  and  in  the  Pennsylvantan  neighborhood  of  New  York 
City,  becoming  less  and  less  adulterated  with  English  the  farther  the  settle- 
ment is  removed  from  urban  iiiflueniies.  It  was  originally  brought  over  by 
the  Germans  who  joined  the  expedition  of  William  Penn  in  1682.  Thev  re- 
ceived large  reinforcements  when  the  Moravian  Count  Ziniendorf  and  his 
co-religionists  settled  in  the  I^hieh  Valley-  Later  on,  in  1708,  the  Dunkers, 
or  German  Baptists,  swelled  the  German  element  in  Pennsylvania.  The  set- 
tlements of  the  latter  were  mainly  called  by  Biblical  names, — Lebanon,  Jordan, 
Bethlehem,  Nazareth,  Em  ma  us. 

Penny.  No  Fennjr,  no  FaternoatAr,  meaning,  of  course,  "  Pay  your 
^noney,  or  you  will  get  no  prayers,"  is  an  old  English  proverb,  which  may  be 
fmnd  duly  recorded  by  Heywood  (1546) : 

He  may  be  in  my  Paiemotler  in  dcede. 

fiut  Iw  anre  he  fbali  never  come  anlo  my  creede. 

Ave  Maria  (quoOi  he)  how  much  notion 

Here  is  10  prnycn  wilh  how  little  devotion. 

Penny  DreadfnU,  a  name  colloquially  given  in  England  to  what  in 
America  are  called  blood-and- thunder  stories, — i.i.,  the  volcanic  serials  con- 
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Iributed  to  penny  p^ipera.  When  published  in  book-fonn  they  ar«  known  is 
" shilling  shockers."  The  Quarttrly  Xtvinir  answers  its  own  query,  "Who 
write  ihe  Penny  DieadCuls?"  as  follows  ; 

A^ooi^ly  proponivp  or  (hem  {ihe  kutbonj  begui  Life  ip  iht  umunbilioiii  capbrLtin  at  cdb- 
pwlDTi,  rtpoittn,  and  hangcrvon  of  the  nc*lpap«  pnu.  Ode  wdL^known  po^olUfle  ol 
th'it  dun  beEBD  wlut  in  momtntfl  of  confidence  he  delighta  (o  «y1e  hil  "  literajy  cue«r^' 
when  acting  ai  ihopmatl  to  a  KccDd-hand  bookMileF  ID  a  nuDufaclurll^  lawn  uf  the  Mid- 
landl.  Another  tliilJngutthcd  penon  of  the  larne  Ijrpe  tranalate*  dubwuf  Firnch  novela  on 
weekdays,  and  on  Sundayl  iciualljl  afGcutei  u  mtnilier  in  tooie  >iir  of  diaKnliiig  chapel. 
A  third  was  a  viilttffc  tchDol-nuAicr  in  Scotland,  while  of  a  Ibunb  a  curi«4  anecdote  waaiold 
afrv  yean  ago  in  a  monthly  magatine.  "A  frieiid  of  the  writer,"  aaid  the  magnrinist,  "has 
■_  L. ■_.  .  L ■-_.!.__.  r-.i ■ '-  'ipra  FLeer  Street  publittKr  rrom  ten  lo 

-ItitDwn  physician.     Her  cook  havinc 

.., — , _,   . —   _ _ ,.jnctuailly  wUch  i*  deatrable  id  a  weii- 

ordtrtd  nousehoid,  she  remanitraled  with  ftome  sharpness,  and.  to  iier  astoniahiimt,  was 
inforined  that  the  young  person  in  question  waa  so  much  occupied  with  the  novet  she  was 
wnling  that  she  had  been  unable  to  pay  due  attention  to  her  duties  in  the  kitchen.— Tlf 

a  dizamnt  (L, "  Perish  those  who  have  said 
IL  Jerome  tells  us  that  his  teacher  IJonalns 
fietnTently  useiTlhese  words  as  a  cotnment  on  the  lines  in  Terence,  "  Nullum 
est  jam  dictum  ijuod  non  dictum  sit  prius"  {"  Nothing  is  now  said  which  has 
not  already  been  said").  This  very  saving  seems  to  Justify  its  own  truth 
when  one  reflects  that  it  is  but  ■  paraphrase  at  Ecclesiasles  i.  9,  "  There  is 
no  new  thing  under  the  sun."  La  Bruyere  begins  his  "Caractires"  with  (he 
famous  phrase,  "  All  has  been  said,  and  one  comes  too  late  after  the  seven 
thousanil  years  in  which  mem  have  lived  and  thought."  Boileau  thought  that 
nothing  was  left  hi  us  liave  Imitation.  "  Htm  who  does  not  imitate  the 
ancients,"  he  says,  "none  will  imitate."  Alfred  de  Mussel,  when  accused  of 
imitating  the  author  of  "Childe  Harold,"  showed  how  that  author  had  him' 
self  imitated  Puld  and  many  more  of  Ihe  old  Italians.     Alfred's  conclusion, 

expresses  with  the  rounded  completeness  of  aphorismalic  truth  what  Voltaire 
had  already  represented,  with  his  usual  finesse,  in  Ihe  light  of  a  shnililude ; 
"  II  en  est  des  livres  comme  du  feu  dans  noe  foyers.  On  va  prendre  ce  tcu 
chez  son  voisin.  on  I'allume  chez  soi,  on  le  communique  i.  d'autres,  et  il  ap' 

Byron  himself  expressed  a  desire  tg  be  numbered  amons  the  "good  pil' 
(crers,"  for  "you  may  laugh  at  it  as  a  paradox,"  said  he,  "but  I  assure  you 
the  most  original  writers  are  the  greatest  thieves." 

La  Fontaine,  avowing  that  he  was  no  slavish  imitator  of  Virgil,  ptopused 
to  find  a  rule  for  practice.     It  is  in  essential  harmony  with  that  of  Voltaire ; 


TlcLn?d 


d'aflW, 


When  Alexander  Smith  was  roundly  accused  of  plagiarism  by  the  police- 
men of  Ihe  press.  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  in  a  cordial  consolatory  letter,  said,  very 
happily,  "  Realty,  if  people  were  at  all  critics,  they  should  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  man  who  cotimicrt  and  the  man  who  tttati."  A  bappy 
phrase,  indeed,  yet  Mr.  Helps  had  himself  conquered  it  from  Moliire,  or 
from  a  phrase  mistjunted  from  Moliite  :  "  I  lake  my  own  wherever  I  find  it" 
C'Je  prends  mon  bien  oil  je  le  trouve").  This  is  the  famous  reply  said  to 
have  been  made  by  him  when  accused  of  borrowing  inddents  and  characters- 
It  is  further  explained  by  the  definition  which  one  of  his  avowed  admirer*  has 
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based  upon  it :  "An  aulhor  i«  3,  person  who  lakes  in  books  what  is  passing 
thtouph  his  head"  MoUtre  had  nu  such  epigram  malic  meaning.  He  sard 
retake  or  recover  {nprtHds)  in  lieu  of  take  {prmdi),  and  his  meaning  wa«  thai 
when  any  one  stole  from  him  he  always  recaptured  his  own  property.  The 
phrase  was  not  used  to  defend  his  many  plagiarisms,  but  to  condemn  the 
plagiarism  of  a  frietid.  To  Cyianu  de  Hergerac  he  had  confidentially  com- 
municaled  the  Dunous  scene  in  "  Les  FoutMries  de  Scapin"  where  <>eronle 
inquiies,  "Que  diable  allait-il  fsire  dans  cetle  galore?"  Cyrano  appropri- 
ated the  idea  in  his  "  WdanI  Joue,"  Act  ii.,  Sc.  4.  When  Moliire  produced 
hia  own  play  he  was  accused  of  plagiarism  from  Cyrano,  and  then  made  the 
famous  answer  we  have  already  quoted.  Emerson  increases  Ihc  confusion 
by  attribuling  the  phrase  lo  Marmontel.  The  whole  passage  is  just  pat  to 
ihc  mailer  in  hand,  and  we  will  quote  it  entire :  "  Wordsworth,  as  soon  as  he 
heard  a  good  thing,  caught  il  u|>,  ineditalcd  upon  it,  and  very  soon  reproduced 
il  in  his  conversation  and  writings.  If  Ite  Quincey  said, '  That  is  what  I  told 
you,' he  replied, 'No:  Ihai  is  mine, — mine,  and  not  yours.'  On  the  whole, 
we  like  the  valor  of  it.  'Tis  on  Marmontel's  principle,  '  1  pounce  on  whal  is 
mine  wherever  I  find  it,'  and  on  Bacon's  broader  rule,  '1  lake  all  knowledge 
to  be  my  province.'  Il  betrays  the  consciousness  that  truth  is  the  properly 
of  no  individual,  but  ta  the  treasure  of  all  men.  And  inasmuch  as  any  writer 
has  ascended  10  a  just  view  of  man's  condition,  he  has  adopted  this  lone." 
(Leitert  and  Social  Aims:  Qiultitioiti  and  Originality.) 

Pwij'b  Bsinta,  a  name  familiarly  given  to  the  Forty-Eighlh  New  York 
Volanteers,  also  known  as  the  Fightmg  Parson's  Regiment 

TIm  regincnl  wu  HlIioDed  sIdde  Iht  Cuglina  cnui  far  Iht  fint  thrci  yan  of  Ihc  unr. 
ud  uw  bul  little  aclin  Krvlcc  ;  bul  in  1864  il  wu  Inniftntd  to  ihe  Army  of  ibc  Painrnai: 
in  lime  to  ukt  pan  io  Ibt  balilc  at  Cold  HuIkii  and  the  tngageineim  uniuiid  Petenburg, 
Ii  wu  HibKiiueDtly  moved  back  id  Nonh  Cunlina.  and  outicipiled  In  iba  uuuU  end  CKp- 
UIR  OS  Fan  niher.  Iti  hliiory  i>  oat  iieaily  diflerent  from  that  oT  cHhcr  regimenii,  eirepi 
Id  Ihe  cburrler  of  iu  Rnt  CDlonel,  Ihe  Kev.  Jamei  H.  Peny.  He  •■•  ■  gnduale  oT  We» 
Poiol,  who  ofTcnd  hiiiervicei  to  the  Tejiu  govemniTPI  juu  oner  hit  gruluation  At  ilic 
baule  of  Su  JaciMD  he  luccefded  In  killing  ■  Mexican  officer  whom  he  thought  to  be  Soma 


CHKd  hJ 


>n  oT  the  mora]  TorcH  which  ]ay  behind  ibe  gnat  uprising  of  Ibc  North  in 


■UNmtitm 


FeTBuaaion.  There  is  no  word  that  is  so  badly  abused  by  the  ordinary 
run  of  writers  as  this.  In  the  first  place,  its  meaning  is  always  misappre- 
hended.— nol  the  ordinary  and  familiar  meaning  as  a  noun  formed  from  the 
verb  to  persuade,  but  the  secondary  meaning  it  has  acquired  as  Ihe  creed  or 
belief  of  any  sect  or  branch  of  some  greater  faith.  It  is  right,  for  example,  lo 
speak  of  the  Presbyterian  or  even  of  the  Protestant  persuasion.  It  is  not 
right  to  speak  of  the  Christian  or  the  Buddhist   "   '   "- 


h  misapplying  it  in  matters  religious,  Ihe  illiterate  vulgar,  o 
angerous  and  unpleasant  neighbirs  the  semi-educated  vulgar,  make  your 
^eth  stand  on  edge  by  speaking  of  the  Spiritualist  persuasion,  Ihe  clerical 


persuasion,  etc  The  other  day  a  journalist  characterized  hi 
Ihe  reportorial  persuasion.  Great  heavens  I  If  an  ass  could  speak,  would 
he  say  that  he  was  of  the  asinine  persuasion?  Let  us  trust  that  he  would 
show  a  nicer  sense  of  Ihe  functions  of  words.  We  pass  from  bad  lo  worse 
when  we  gel  among  the  funny  men.  To  say  Ihat  a  woman  is  of  Ihe  female 
persuasion  was  originally  meant  for  a  joke.  As  Such  it  might  pass — once. 
You  might,  indeed,  refuse  lo  smile  ;  still  you  wouldn't  feel  like  invoking  the 
law.  But  the  constant  and  persistent  use  of  this  unfunny  bit  of  fun  has  grown 
to  be  something  of  a  public  calamity.     Il  is  matter  for  congratulation,  how- 
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ever,  that  such  linguistic  lese-majesty  is  far  more  common  in  England  than  in 
America.  **  One  of  the  female  persuasion,  if  she  be  a  cook  in  a  good  family, 
is  an  awfully  good  friend  of  the  unmarried  policeman."  "  Every  householder 
should  discharge  his  revolver  whenever  he  shall  find  any  unauthorized  person 
of  the  male  persuasion  on  his  premises  during  the  hours  of  darkness.'*  These 
are  quotations  from  leading  English  journals.  Their  free  circulation  should 
arouse  infinitely  more  feeling  against  the  British  Lion  than  all  the  garbled  or 
falsified  extracts  which  the  politicians  are  so  fond  of  exploiting. 

Peter.  Robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  with  its  variant,  '*  Borrowing 
of  Peter  to  pay  Paul,*'  has  become  part  of  common  speech.  It  is  currently 
supposed  to  have  found  its  origin  in  the  incident  related  in  Winkle's  **  Ca- 
thedrals." "In  1540  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster,  was  ad- 
vanced to  the  dignity  of  a  cathedral  by  letters  patent ;  but  ten  years  later  it 
was  again  joined  to  the  diocese  of  London,  and  many  of  its  estates  appropri- 
ated to  defray  the  expenses  of  repairs  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's."  The 
following,  pnnted  in  1569,  may  be  a  reference  to  the  incident:  **It  is  not 
desirable  to  rob  St.  Peter's  altar  in  order  to  build  one  to  St.  Paul."  (Viglius  : 
Com,  Dec,  Denarii^  i.  9.)  Much  earlier  than  these  events,  however,  in  a  manu- 
script of  the  twelfth  century  we  read,  '*  Tanquam  siquis  cnicifigeret  Paulum 
ut  redimeret  Petrum." 

Phantom-  or  Ohost-w^orda,  a  felicitous  term  invented  by  W.  W.  Skeat 
to  characterize  those  words  which  have  no  real  existence  in  language  or  lit- 
erature, but  have  been  admitted  into  dictionaries  through  some  blunder  sla- 
vishly adhered  to  by  successive  lexicographers.  A  good  example  is  afforded 
by  the  word  Abacot  (see  this  heading),  and  a  still  better  by  the  word  phan- 
tomnation.  The  latter  appears  in  Webster's  Unabridged,  in  Worcester,  the 
Imperial,  and  other  authorities.  Webster  defined  it  thus :  "  Phantomnation, 
If.,  appearance  as  of  a  phantom  ;  illusion  {pbs,  and  rare),  Pope^  Worcester 
and  the  Imperial  say  simply,  "Illusion.  Popt",  Now,  the  source  of  this 
word  is  a  book  entitled  "  Philology  on  the  English  Language,"  published  in 
1820,  by  Richard  Paul  Jodrell,  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  Johnson's  Dic- 
tionary. 

Jodrell  had  a  curious  way  of  writing  phrases  as  single  words,  without  even 
a  hyphen  to  indicate  their  composite  character.  Thus,  under  his  wonder- 
working pen,  city  solicitor  became  citysolicitor,  and  so  on.  He  remarks  in 
his  pre^ce  that  it  *'  was  necessary  to  enact  laws  for  myself,"  and  he  appears 
to  have  done  it  with  great  vigor.  He  followed  his  own  law  even  in  tran- 
scribing,— €,g, : 

These  solemn  vows  and  holy  oflferings  paid 

To  all  the  phantomnations  of  the  dead. 

PoPB :  Odyssey,  x.  Saj. 

Pope,  of  course,  had  written  phantom  nations.  But  some  early  lexicogra- 
pher (probably  Noah  Webster  himself)  in  foraging  around  for  new  words 
struck  this  odd  combination  of  Jodrell's,  and,  overlooking  the  latter's  expla- 
nation, assumed  it  to  be  Pope's.  Printers  do  not  follow  copy,  sheep  do  not 
follow  their  leader,  more  closely  than  one  lexicographer  used  to  follow  an- 
other, and  thus  it  came  about  tnat  our  great  lexicons  were  all  enriched  with 
a  new  term.  The  mistake  was»  however,  discovered  by  the  editors  of  the 
"  Century  Dictionary,"  and  all  philologers  are  now  aware  of  it 

Another  example  is  the  word  "slug-horn,"  which  has  found  its  way  into  the 
dictionaries  through  a  mistake  of  Chatterton  and  its  endorsement  by  Brown- 
ing.   The  latter  says  in  "  Childe  Roland,"— 

I  put  the  siu^'horn  to  my  lips  and  blew. 

Chatterton  had  misapprehended  the  meaning  of  the  Celtic  sloggome,  oc 
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IDC  sort  of  musical  in- 
horn.  '  Sd  he  wrote,— 

■nd  the  new-cained  ward  by  Browning's  >id  has  now  passed  into  literature. 
Pity  il  has  no  authentic  parentage  1  "Slug-horn"  has  so  fine  a  flavor  of  the 
Dark  Ages,  it  suKests  a  connection  wilb  slug  and  slaughter,  it  ought  to  mean 
a  battle-horn.  But  our  modern  lexicographers  are  ninre  wide-awake  and 
alert  than  their  predecessors :  they  will  suffer  no  more  make-believe. 

Ptabnomeiioil,  specifically,  is  a  term  borrowed  from  Greek  philosophy, 
meaning  things  as  they  are,  in  opposition  to  noumtnim,  =  things  as  they 
appear  to  the  material  senses.  The  term  is  now  used  as  a  general  designa- 
tion for  anything  wonderful  or  extraordinary.  Grant  Allen,  in  an  article  on 
"Superfine  English"  {ComhUl  Magatiiu,  vol.  Ivii.),  defends  this  use  of  the 
word  against  the  purist  and  the  pedagt^ue.  He  acknowledges  that  in  its 
restricted  and  technical  sense  a  jihenomenon  is  an  appearance,  an  object  pre- 
sented to  the  senses,  a  thing  visible,  the  opposite  of  a  noumenon.  a»d  so  forth 
and  so  forth.  "  And  when  we  are  writing  about  Greek  philosophy,  or  about 
the  theory  of  perception,  we  ought,  of  course,  so  to  employ  il.  But  even  this 
is  a  slight  deviation  from  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  phenomenon. 
The  word  from  which  it  is  derived  applies,  strictly  speaking,  to  the  sense  of 
Bight  only,  whereas  the   philosophic  phenomenon   is  the  ohjecl,  as  such,  by 

modern  colloquial  English,  however,  the  word  phenomenon  has  had  its  mean- 
ing funher  altered  to  imply  a  strange,  remarkable,  or  unusual  phenomenon  ; 
of^course,  because  at  first  those  adjectives  were  habitually  prefixed  to  it  in 
newspaper  paragraphs  about  the  big  gooseberry,  Ihemtteoiic  stone,  the  great 
sea'serpeiit,  or  the  calf  with  five  legs,  until  at  last  to  the  popular  intelligence 
the  strangeness  and  the  phenomenon  became  indissotubly  linked  together  by 
association  in  a  single  idea.  Very  well,  then,  nowadays,  whether  we  ap- 
prove of  il  or  whether  we  don't,  the  word  phenomenon  means  in  plain  Eng- 
lish a  remarkable  event  or  appearance. — in  short,  a  regular  phenomenon, — 
and  the  adjective  phenomenal,  derived  from  it  in  this  sense,  means  passing 
strange  or  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  The  Infant  Phenomenon 
has  made  its  mark  on  the  literature  of  the  country.  If  you  don't  like  the 
word  you  have  always  the  usual  alternative  of  lumping  il ;  but  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  the  sense  that  phenomenon  actually  bears  in  our  modern 
language." 

FbUlppilM,  or  PhllopODa,  a  game  of  forfeits,  which  originated  in  rural 
Germany.  Two  people  share  a  nut  containing  two  kernels :  at  their  next 
meeting  whichever  says  first  "  Good -morning.  Philippine,"  is  entitled  to  a  for- 
feit from  the  other.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  salutation  was  originally 
"Gulen  Morgen,  Vielliebchen"  (sweetheart,  darling),  and  that  this  gradually 
drifted  into  "  Guten  Motgen,  Philippchen,"  when  the  French  took  it  over  and 
made  it  "Bon-jour,  Philippine."  A  support  for  this  theory  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  to  French  ears  "Vielliebchen"  and  "Philippine"  are  almost  identical. 
At  least  M.  Rozan,  in  his  "  Petites  Ignorances  de  la  Conversation,"  asserts 
that  "Philippine"  "rhymes  exactly  with  the  German  word."  Nevertheless, 
the  etymology  is  not  generally  accepted,  and  il  is  asserted  that,  even  in  Ger- 
many, "  Philip"  and  "  Philippine"  ate  the  names  assumed  fur  the  nonce  by 


PI,  or  Flo,  a  printen'  t 
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thrown  types,  is  plausibly  derived  from  the  Pica,  or  Pie,  the  Romish  Ordinal, 
or  Service- Book,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  ty()e  known  as  Pica,  and  of  which 
the  preface  to  the  English  Book  of  Common  Prayer  complains  that  "the 
number  and  hardness  of  the  rules  called  i\i^  pie  was  the  cause  that  to  turn  the 
book  only  was  so  hard  and  intricate  a  matter  that  many  times  there  was  more 
business  to  find  out  what  should  be  read  than  to  read  it  when  it  was  found 
out."  French  printers  have  the  same  expression, /({/^,  pic.  "Faire  du  p&tc" 
means  to  distribute  such  mixed-up  type.  Germans  say  ZwUbelfische^ — literally, 
"  fish  with  onions." 

Picnic.  The  word  picnic  is  said  to  date  from  about  the  year  1802.  Then, 
as  now,  when  such  an  entertainment  was  being  arranged  for,  it  was  customary 
that  those  who  intended  to  be  present  should  supply  the  eatables  and  drink> 
ables.  A  list  of  what  was  considered  necessary  would  be  drawn  up  and 
passed  around,  each  person  picking  out  such  article  of  food  or  drink  as  he  or 
she  was  willing  to  furnish.  The  name  of  the  article  was  then  nicked  oiT  the 
list.  Hence  this  form  o{  flu  champitre  became  known  as  a  *'  pick-and-nick," 
which,  by  a  natural  transition,  degenerated  into  picnic  But  though  the 
word  is  comparatively  recent,  the  thing  that  it  designates  is  at  least  two  cen- 
turies older.  There  is  extant  an  account  of  a  celebration  of  this  sort  which 
took  place  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  upon  the  birthday  of 
Charles,  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  I.  of  England.  Mainwaring,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  bearing  date  November  22,  1618,  says,  **The 
prince  his  birthday  has  been  solemnized  here  by  the  few  marquises  and  lords 
which  found  themselves  here ;  and  (to  supply  tne  want  of  lords)  knights  and 
squires  were  admitted  to  a  consultation,  wherein  it  was  resolved  that  such  a 
number  should  meet  at  Gamiges,  and  bring  every  man  his  dish  of  meat.  It 
was  left  to  their  own  choice  what  to  bring ;  some  chose  to  be  substantial, 
some  curious,  some  extravagant  Sir  George  Young's  invention  bore  away 
the  bell ;  and  that  was  four  huge,  brawny  pigs,  pipmg  hot,  bitted  and  har- 
nessed with  ropes  of  sarsiges,  all  tied  to  a  monstrous  bag-pudding.'* 

Pidgin,  or  Pigeon,  ZSnglish, — i,e.,  business  English, — a  curious  macaronic 
corruption  of  English  and  Portuguese  tortured  into  Chinese  idioms  suited 
to  the  exigencies  of  the  average  Cfhinese,  to  whom  good  grammatical  English 
is  a  phonetic  and  linguistic  impossibility.  A  vast  number  of  English  words 
are  unpronounceable  by  the  Celestial,  for  he  has  no  parallel  sounds  in  his  own 
language.  Neither  has  he  conjugations,  declensions,  tenses,  or  other  acci- 
dents of  grammar.  To  denote  even  the  plural  some  words  of  plurality  must 
be  subjoined.  And  only  from  the  context  can  it  be  decided  whether  a  word 
is  to  be  understood  as  a  noun-substantive  or  noun-adjective,  a  verb,  adverb, 
preposition,  or  conjunction.  Some  idea  of  the  jargon  which  results  from  the 
Celestial  attempt  to  grapple  with  the  lingo  of  the  Western  barbarians  may  be 
gained  from  a  little  volume  entitled  "  A  Vocabulary  of  Words  in  Common 
Use  among  the  Red-haired  People,"  one  of  many  similar  manuals  emanating 
from  the  native  genius.  Its  outer  cover  is  ornamented  with  a  full-length  por- 
trait of  one  of  the  red-haired  race,  appropriately  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
the  early  Georgian  period, — in  breeches  and  stockings,  and  armed  with  sword 
and  sticK. 

The  author  begins  with  the  English  numerals,  and  gets  over  **  one"  and 
"two"  very  creditably,  but  "tc-le"  is  his  nearest  approach  to  "three," — the 
letter  r  is  an  insuperable  difficulty  to  a  Chinaman, — "sik-sze"  to  "six,"  and 
"sam"  to  "seven."  "Ten"  he  pronounces,  as  though  he  he  had  been  tutored 
in  the  Emerald  Isle,  "  tin  ;"  "  lini"  stands  for  "  eleven,"  "  tui-lip"  for  "  twelve," 
"toon-tee"  for  "twenty,"  "one  huntoon"  for  "a  hundred,"  "one  taou-shan" 
tor  "  a  thousand."    In  Chinese  there  is  always  inserted  between  the  numeral 
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and  the  substantive  to  which  it  applies  a  word  which  it  is  customary  to  call 
a  classifier,  since  it  points  to  the  kind  of  object  represented  by  the  substan- 
tive. For  example,  instead  of  saying  "  two  knives/*  a  Chinaman  would  say 
"  two-to-be-held-in-the-hand  knives  ;  or,  instead  of  "a  table,"  he  would  say 
*'  one  length  table."  These  various  classifiers  the  authors  of  pidgin  English 
have  melted  down  into  one  word,  "  piece."  The  writer,  therefore,  translates 
the  Chinese  equivalent  of  our  indefinite  article  as  **  one  pe-sze,"  and  a  knife 
he  would  render  by  "  one  pe-sze  nai-fo."  The  use  in  Chinese  of  the  verb 
*'  to  have,"  which  is  to  be  pronounced  "  hap,"  has  given  rise  to  strange  con- 
fusions. *'  No  hap"  is  the  orthodox  expression  for  **  not  at  home,"  and  a  death 
is  announced  by  **  hap  tai"  (has  died).  In  the  same  way  *'  fashionable"  be- 
comes ** hap  fa-sze"  (fashion) ;  "to  be  busy,"  " hap  pidgin ;"  and  " to  be  at 
leisure,"  **  hap  tim." 

Here  are  a  few  more  words,  selected  almost  at  random :  aulo,  '*  old ;" 
au-sai,  "outside;"  che-sze,  "chest;"  fi-sze,  "fish;"  foo-Iin,  "friend"  (flin) ; 
ea-lan-ti,  "^rand,"  "great;"  hing-ki-chi,  "handkerchief;"  ha-sze-man,  "hus- 
band ;"  ka-hn,  "  to  call ;"  kam-pat-to,  "  comprador"  or  "  steward  ;"  lin,  "  rain" 
(lain) ;  liit,  "  red"  (led) ;  nip-te,  "  liberty ;"  shi-lip,  "  sleep  ;"  sze-pik-ki, 
"speak ;"  ting-ki,  "thank  you;"  yeung-ki,  "uncle  ;"  yang-shi-lutta,  "youngest 
brother,"  Yin^land,  "England.*^ 

The  word  pidgin,  or  business,  is  used  with  such  a  large  and  even-handed 
liberality — expressing,  indeed,  almost  every  conceivable  act  and  emotion  of 
humanity — that  it  has  come  to  be  the  generic  name  for  the  dialect.  Usually 
a  prefix  is  added  to  limit  or  qualify  the  particular  meaning.  Thus,  the  passion 
of  love  is  called  "  love-pidgin."  a  phrase  intensified  into  "  love-love-pidgin" 
when  it  is  of  a  very  passionate  and  earthly  stamp.  Perhaps  no  better  exem- 
plification of  the  absurdities  of  this  dialect  can  be  given  than  the  following 
translation  of  Longfellow's  "  Excelsior  :" 

That  nightee  tim  begin  chop-cbop. 
One  youns  man  walkee,  no  can  stop — 
Makee  coIo !  makee  icee ! 
He  cally  that  flag  wid  chop  so  nicee, 

"Topside  Galah !" 

He  too  muchee  soUy,  one  piece  eye 
Look  see  sharpo — so— alio  same  my. 
He  talkee  largee,  talkee  stlong. 


*• 


Too  mucbee  cullo — alio  same  gong — 

"  Topsicfe  Galah ! 

Inside  that  housee  he  can  see  li^t. 
And  early  loom  got  fire  all  lite ; 
Ousside,  that  icee  laivee  high. 
Inside  he  mouf,  he  plenty  ay. 

"  Topside  Galah  1 

OIo  man  talkee.     No  can  walkee ! 
Bimeby  lain  come — ^welly  darkee, 
Hab  got  water,  too  muchee  wide ! 
Maskee !  mus  wantcheego  topside — 

"  Topside  Galah  I" 

"Man-man,"  one  girlee  talkee  he, 
"  What  for  you  go  topside  look  see  ?" 
And  one  tim  more  he  plenty  cly. 
But  alio  tim  walkee  plenty  high, 

"  Topside  Galah  r 

"  Take  care  that  spilem-tlee,  young  man ! 
Take  care  that  icee,  he  no  man-man  I" 
That  coolie  chin-chin  he  good  night. 
He  talkee,  "  My  can  go  all  lite  I" 

"  Topside  Galah  t" 
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JoM  Pidgin  man  he  soon  begin 
That  morning  tim  that  Joss  chin-chin ; 
He  no  man  see— he  plenty  fear. 
Cause  some  man  sp<^ee — he  can  hear — 

*'  Topside  Galah !" 

That  young  man  die— one  largee  dog  aec^ 
Too  muchee  bobbely  findee  he  ; 
His  hand  b'lone  cofo  alio  same  icee, 
Have  got  that  flag  wid  chop  so  nicee, 

"  Topside  Galah  1" 

MORAL. 

You  too  muchee  laugho  !  what  for  sing? 
I  tink  you  no  savey  what  ting? 
S'pose  you  no  b'long  cleber  inside, 
More  better  you  go  walkee  topside. 

••  Topside  GaUh  I" 

Pigs,  An't  please  the,  a  current  English  vulgarism.  It  is  usually  ex- 
plained as  a  corruption  of  "  an't  please  the  pyx,"  understanding  thereby  the 
consecrated  wafer  deposited  in  the  pyx,  and  so  making  it  equivalent  to  **  Deo 
volente"  in  the  minds  of  transubstantiationalists.  Others,  however,  see  in  pyx 
not  the  box  in  which  the  host  was  kept,  but  the  box  used  in  English  coinage 
for  certain  coins  kept  as  a  test  of  the  weight  and  fineness  of  the  metal  before 
it  is  sent  from  the  mint.  Either  explanation  is  plausible,  neither  is  con- 
vincing. The  derivation  which  looks  upon  pigs  as  being  a  corruption  oi pixies 
— i.e.^  fairies — has  about  equal,  though  no  greater,  claims  to  serious  etymo- 
logical consideration.  It  is  said  that  in  Devonshire  to  this  day  *'  an*t  please 
the  pixies"  is  a  common  phrase. 

Pillar  to  post.  This  familiar  English  expression  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  a  custom  practised  in  tbe  manige,  or  riding-school.  The  pillar  was 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  riding-ground,  and  the  columns  or  posts  were 
arranged  two  and  two  round  the  circumference  of  the  ring,  at  equal  distances. 
Hence  *'  from  pillar  to  post"  signified  going  from  one  thing  to  another  with- 
out any  definite  purpose.  This,  on  the  whole,  seems  more  likely  than  the 
alternative  derivation  from  the  German  "Von  Pilatus  zu  Pontius  or  "Von 
Pontius  zu  Pilatus"  (in  itself  a  corruption  of  **  Von  Pontius  Pilatus  zu 
Herodes"),  which  means  to  send  a  man  who  is  in  want  of  advice  from  one 
quarter  to  another,  without  enabling  him  to  attain  the  desired  information  or 
advice. 

Pink,  the  conventional  sporting  name  for  scarlet,  the  color  of  the  hunting-coat 
used  especially  in  fox-hunting.  Exactly  when  this  coat  came  into  fashion,  and 
why,  are  still  moot  questions.  There  is  a  story  that  it  originated  in  the  mishap 
of  a  military  officer  who,  once  upon  a  time,  having  lost  his  baggage,  was  com- 
pelled to  hunt  in  his  regimentals.  His  host  began  by  excusing  the  breach  of 
etiquette,  and  ended  by  perceiving  the  ^s^uty  and  fitness  of  the  change.  But 
this  story  wears  a  decidedly  mythical  air.  The  old  hunting-song  records  the 
fact  that  John  Peel,  of  Cumberland  renown,  wore  gray,  and  in  times  long 
gone  by  the  thirty  huntsmen  of  the  Lords  Berkeley,  whose  kennels  were  at 
the  village  of  Charing  (now  Charing  Cross),  arrayed  themselves  in  tawny 
coats.  But  this  may  have  been  merely  the  result  of  a  temporary  Jacobite 
prejudice  against  scarlet,  because  the  **  illustrious  House  of  Hanover"  was 
credited  with  introducing  it  as  the  color  of  the  royal  livery.  The  tradition  of 
•*  Oliver's  red-coats,"  who  constrained  the  king^s  guards  for  a  while  to  clothe 
themselves  in  "Oxford  blue,"  may  also  have  had  something  to  do  with  it 
The  **  pink"  coats  of  the  hunting-neld  are  at  least  old  enough  to  have  gone 
through  a  considerable  variety  of  fashions.    The  earliest  have  been  likened 
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for  length  and  fulness  to  scarlet  dressing-gowns.  Fashion  then  went  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  tight  swallow-tails ;  the  latter  were  succeeded  by  the 
nnorning-coat  pattern,  now  generally  giving  way  to  the  single-breasted  frock. 

The  "  Pink  'un"  is  a  sobri^t  for  the  English  Sporting  Times^  which,  like  its 
An.'erican  namesake  and  imitator,  is  printed  on  pink  paper. 

Pipe  —  Eye.  During  the  celebrated  Westminster  election  of  1784  the 
beautiful  Duchess  of  Devonshire  enthusiastically  espoused  the  cause  of  Charles 
James  Fox,  going  so  far  as  to  purchase  the  vote  of  a  butcher  with  a  kiss.  It 
was  on  another  of  these  canvassing  visits  that  an  Irish  dustman  paid  her  the 
famous  compliment,  "  Let  me  light  my  pipe  at  your  ladyship's  eyes."  The 
duchess  was  delighted,  and  often  said,  **Oh,  after  the  dustman's  compliment, 
all  others  are  insipid.*'  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that  the  Irishman  was  familiar 
with  Ben  Jonson,  yet  the  same  daring  figure  may  be  found  in  "  Cynthia's 
Revels,"  Act  v.,  Sc  2  : 

Mer.  Your  cheeks  are  Cupid's  baths,  wherein  he  uses  to  steep  himseirin  milk  and  nectar : 
he  does  light  all  his  torches  at  your  eyes,  and  instructs  you  how  to  shoot  and  wound  with 
their  beams. 

Still  less  likely  is  it  that  he  had  ever  run  across  the  following  lines  in  Tibullus, 
iv.  2: 

Sulpicia  est  tibi  culta  tuis.     Mars  magnae  Calendis 
Spectatum  e  coelo,  si  sapis,  ipse  veni. 
Hoc  Venus  ignoscit :  at  tu  violente  caveto 
Ne  tibi  miranti  turpitur  arma  cadant. 
Illius  ex  oculis,  cum  vult  exurere  divos 
Acoendit  geminas  lampadas  acer  Amor. 

Pipe  of  peace,  Smoking  the, — 1>.,  to  sit  in  friendly  council.  A  phrase 
derived  from  the  custom  of  American  Indians,  who  in  making  treaties  or 
other  friendly  negotiations  would  pass  a  lighted  pipe  (called  a  calumet)  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  to  signify  the  peaceful  nature  of  the  meeting.  The  familiar 
locution  "  Put  that  in  your  pipe  and  smoke  it"  may  have  some  reference  to  the 
phrase. 

Pipe-laying,  in  American  slang,  procuring  fraudulent  votes.  It  is  said 
to  have  arisen  in  1835,  when  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  party  in  New  York 
were  accused  of  a  gigantic  scheme  to  bring  on  voters  from  Philadelphia.  The 
work  of  laying  down  pipes  for  the  Croton  water  was  then  in  active  operation. 
A  certain  agent  of  the  Whigs  turned  traitor  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Democrats  a  mass  of  correspondence,  mainly  letters  written  by  himself  to 
various  parties  in  New  York,  apparently  describing  the  progress  and  success 
of  his  operations.  In  these  letters  the  form  of  a  mere  busmess  correspond- 
ence was  adopted, — the  number  of  men  hired  to  visit  New  York  and  vote 
being  spoken  of  as  so  many  yards  of  pipe.  The  Whig  leaders  were  actually 
indicted  and  the  letters  read  in  court,  but  the  jury  believed  neither  in  them 
nor  in  the  writer  of  them,  and  the  accused  were  acquitted. 

Plagiariam  and  Plagiariats.  Is  plagiarism  a  crime?  For  ourselves 
we  confess  that  we  hold  it  only  a  venial  offence — unless,  of  course,  it  is  found 
out.  If  a  man  thrills  us  with  the  joy  and  gladness  of  a  great  thought,  what 
matter  where  he  got  it  ?  We  might  have  passed  our  lives  in  ignorance  there- 
of. The  discoverer  is  as  great  a  benefactor  as  the  originator.  And  then,  to 
be  Irish,  the  originator  may  not  have  originated  it.  We  have  often  wondered 
why  it  was  that  the  stupia  ogres  and  other  monsters  of  the  fairy-tales,  who 
wished  to  give  an  impossible  task  to  the  prince  they  had  got  into  their 
clutches,  never  set  him  to  tracing  an  idea  to  its  source.  Not  all  the  inge- 
nuity of  Prince  Charming,  aided  by  all  the  magic  arts  of  all  the  Grateful 
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Beasts  and  Enchanted  Princesses  and  other  adventitious  allies,  could  have 
saved  that  tender  young  prince  from  gracing  the  ogre's  larder. 

"Of  all  forms  oi  theft/'  says  Voltaire,  "plagiarism  is  the  least  dangerous 
to  society."    Not  only  that,  it  is  often  beneficial.    In  mechanics  all  inventions 
are  plagiarisms.      If  inventors  had  not  borrowed  ideas  from   their   prede- 
cessors, progress  would  come  to  a  stand-still.     Shall  I  refuse  to  own  a  time- 
piece  because  my  watchmaker  is  not  original  ?    Shall  I  eschew  the  benefits 
of  the  modern  railroad  because  I  find  the  germ  of  the  idea  in  the  steam- 
engine  of  the  pre-Christian  Hero  ?    "A  ship,"  says  Emgrson,  **  is  a  quotation 
from  a  forest."     But  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  enclosed  in  quotation-marks  a  ship 
is  rank  plagiarism.     Shakespeare  stole  plots,  incidents,  and  ideas  from  his 
forerunners.     Moli^re  derived  not  only  his  plots,  but  the  dialogues  of  whole 
scenes,  from  Italian  comedies.     Thank  God  that  these  great  men  had  no 
literary  conscience !     Moli^re  openly  acknowledged  he  had  none.     **  I  con- 
quer my  own  wherever  I  find  it,"  he  says,  with  magnificent  candor.     And  we 
get  a  new  regard  for   Pope  when  we  find  him  openly  acknowledging,  **  I 
freely  confess  that  I  have  served  myself  all  I  could  by  reading." 

Mr.  Cordy  Jeaffreson  has  laid  down  the  maxim  that  originality  can  be  ex- 
pected from  nobody  save  a  lunatic,  a  hermit,  or  a  sensational  novelist.  But 
Andrew  Lang  calls  this  a  hasty  generalization.  **  People,"  he  says,  **  will 
inevitably  turn  to  these  members  of  society  (if  we  can  speak  thus  of  hermits 
and  lunatics),  and  ask  them  for  originality,  and  fail  to  get  it,  and  express  dis- 
appointment For  all  lunatics  are  like  other  lunatics,  and  no  more  than 
sane  men  can  they  do  anything  original.  As  for  hermits,  one  hermit  is  the 
very  image  of  his  brother  solitary.  There  remain  sensational  novelists  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  world's  demand  for  the  absolutely  unheard-of,  and,  naturally, 
they  cannot  supply  the  article.  So  mankind  falls  on  them,  and  calls  them 
plagiarists.  It  is  enough  to  make  some  novelists  turn  lunatics  and  others 
hermits." 

Let  us  take  the  case  of  Disraeli's  famous  funeral  oration  over  Wellington. 
It  proved  to  have  been  stolen  bodily  from  a  review  article  by  Thiers  on 
Marshal  Saint-Cyr.  A  rather  neat  epigram  on  the  affair  appeared  in  the 
Examiner : 

In  sounding  great  Wellington's  praise, 

Dizzv's  grief  and  his  truth  both  appear ; 
For  a  noodof  great  Thiers  be  lets  fall. 

Which  were  certainly  meant  for  Saint-Cyr. 

But  now  mark  what  far-reaching  benefits  accrued  from  Disraeli's  plagiarism. 
In  the  first  place,  he  gave  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  his  hearers  which  he 
could  not  have  given  otherwise.  The  review  article  was  better  than  anything 
he  could  have  offered  himself,  otherwise  he  would  not  have  filched  it  Now, 
the  pleasure  was  an  actual  pleasure  ;  when  the  moment  had  f)ed,  it  could  not 
be  retracted  or  embittered  by  any  subsequent  development  Then  be  gave 
his  critics  the  pleasure  of  detecting  him, — a  great  delight  accorded  to  a  worthy 
and  deserving  and  very  hard-worked  class.  The  whole  of  England  was 
aroused,  amused,  and  interested.  In  fact,  Disraeli  proved  himself  an  all- 
round  benefactor.  Nobody  was  injured,  not  even  Thiers.  For  although  we 
are  pleased  to  say,  in  our  metaphorical  language,  that  a  plagiarist  shines  in 
stolen  plumes,  not  a  plume  is  really  lost  by  the  fowl  who  originally  grew 
them. 

Disraeli,  indeed,  was  a  perpetual  plagiarist  There  is  hardly  a  clever  moi^ 
a  quotable  saying,  in  all  his  books,  which  can  be  called  original.  Who  bears 
him  any  grudge  for  that  ?  He  may  not  have  mined  the  gold,  bnt  he  purified 
it,  stamped  it  with  his  own  sign-manual,  and  sent  it  into  circulation.  The 
famous  passage  in  his  speeches  comparing  the  members  of  the  opposition  to 
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extinct  volcanoes  was  inspired  by  a  passage  in  Hope*s  "  Anastasius/*  a  book 
which  also  suggested  some  of  the  l)e.st  portions  of  "  Tancred.*'  The  perora- 
tion of  his  speech  on  the  Corn  Law  Bill  (May  15,  1846)  was  taken  from 
Urquhart*s  "  Diplomatic  Transactions  in  Central  Asia."  In  the  first  edition 
of  **  Venctia,"  a  passage  was  "  conveyed"  from  Macaulay's  essay  on  Byron. 
The  famous  phrase  in  "  Lolhair,"  "  You  know  who  the  critics  are,  the  men 
who  have  failed  in  literature  and  art,"  is  the  expression,  almost  in  the  same 
words,  of  a  thought  that  had  already  occurred  to  Landor,  to  Balzac,  to 
Dumas,  to  Pope,  to  Hhenstone,  to  Dryden.     (See  Critics.) 

A  correspondent  of  the  Atherumm  in  1873  produced  some  very  curious 
evidence  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  when  in  his  novel  '*  Venetia"  he  sketched  Lord 
Caducis, — who  is,  of  course,  intended  for  Lord  Byron, — had  before  him  at 
least  one  unpublished  letter  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  Byron.  The 
letter  in  question  was  in  the  writer's  possession,  and  is  dated  Pisa,  April  12, 
1822  (about  three  months  before  Shelley's  death,  when  Byron  was  certainly 
in  Pi>a).  It  contains  some  sentences  which  are  repeated  word  for  word  by 
Lord  Caducis  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  sixth  book  of  "  Venetia :"  **  When 
I  once  take  you  in  hand,  it  will  be  difficult  for  me  not  'to  make  sport  of  the 
Philistines.'  Now  we  look  upon  ourselves  as  something,  O  fellows  with 
some  pith  ;  how  we  could  lay  it  on  !  I  think  I  see  them  wincing  under  the 
thong,  the  pompous  poltroons."  And  again  :  **  I  made  out  a  list,  the  other 
day,  of  all  the  things  and  persons  I  have  been  compared  to.  It  begins  well 
with  Alcibiades,  but  ends  with  the  Swiss  giantess,  or  the  Polish  dwarf,  I 
forget  which." 

The  Hon.  Mr.  John  J.  Ingalls  once  performed  a  feat  very  like  Disraeli's 
Wellington  oration.  In  May,  1890,  he  delivered  an  eloquent  eulogy  on  a 
recently-deceased  gentleman  named  J.  N.  Barnes.  It  was  highly  praised  as  a 
splendid  bit  of  rhetoric.  For  a  few  days  Mr.  Inealls  was  the  hero  of  the 
hour.  Then  some  newspaper  fiend  discovered  that  the  eulogy  had  been 
calmly  appropriated  from  a  sermon  by  Massillon.  He  published  his  discovery 
in  those  fatal  parallel  columns  which  often  have  proved  so  deadly  a  weapon 
of  offence  in  the  hands  of  the  malicious.  We  will  take  the  concluding  para- 
graph to  show  the  method  of  the  great  orator : 

To  sum  up  all :  If  we  must  wholly  perish.  This  is  the  conclusion  which  the  phi- 
then  is  obeditnct  to  laws  but  an  insemate  losophy  of  negation  must  accept  at  last.  If 
strvitud* :  rulers  and  magistrates  are  but  these  teachings  are  right,  tfun  obedience  to 
the  phantom*  wkkk  Popular  imbecility  has  law  is  an  indefensible  servitude;  rulers 
raised  up :  justice  is  an  unwarrantable  in-  and  magistrates  are  despots,  tolerated  only 
jf'ringement  upon  the  liberty  of  men,— an  by  Popular  imbecility :  iustice  is  a  denial 
imposition,  a  usurpation;  the  law  of  mar-  of  liberty;  honor  and  truth  are  trivial 
riage a  vain  scruple ;  modesty  a  prejudice ;  rhapsodies:  murder  and  perjury  are  de- 
honor  and  probity,  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  tisive  jests,  and  their  harsh  definitions  are 
made  of ;  and  incests,  murders,  parricides,  frivolous  phrases  invented  by  tyrants  to 
the  most  heartleu  cruelties  and  the  blackest  impose  upon  the  timidity  nf  cowards  and 
crimes,  are  but  the  legitimate  sports  of  man's  the  credulity  of  slaves. 

irrepressible  nature  ;  while  the  harsh  epi-  This  is  the  conclusion  which  the  philosophy 

thets  esttached  to  them  are  merely  such  as  of  negation  must  accept  at  last.     Such  is  the 

the  Policy  of  legislators  has  invented  and  felicity  of  those  degrading  precepts  which 

imflosed  on  the  credulity  of  the  people.    Here  make  the  epitaph  the  end.     If  these  teetchert 

is  the  issue  to  which  the  vaunted  philosophy  are  right,  then   we  are  atoms  in  a   moral 

of  unbelievers  must  inevitably  lead.  Here  is  chao*. 
that  social  felicity,  that  sway  of  reason,  that 
emancipation  from  error,  of  which  they  eter- 
nally prate,  as  the  fruit  of  their  doctrines. 
Accept  their  maxims,  and  the  whole  world 
falls  back  into  a  frightful  chaos. 

Charles  Reade  was  quite  as  skilful  an  adapter  as  Disraeli  or  Ingalls.  How 
many  of  his  best  things  came  out  of  his  scrap-books  we  shall  never  know. 
But  we  do  know  that  in  "  The  Wandering  Heir"  he  appropriated  bodily  a  not 

75* 
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inconsiderable  fraction  of  Swift's  "  Polite  Conversation.**  He  was  denounced 
by  two  anonymous  writers,  who  afterwards  proved  to  be  an  unsuccessful 
novelist  and  nis  wife.  Whereupon  he  came  out  in  a  vigorous  defence,  and, 
having  called  his  critics  **  anonymuncula,  pseudonymuncula,  and  skunkala" 
ambushed  behind  masked  batteries,  he  proceeded  to  show  that  the  transplant- 
ing of  a  few  lines  out  of  Swift,  and  the  welding  them  with  other  topics  in  a 
homogeneous  work,  was  not  plagiarism,  but  one  of  every  true  inventor's  pro- 
cesses, and  that  only  an  inventor  could  do  it  well, — an  advanced  theory,  of 
course,  but  we  pardon  it  for  the  delightful  insouciance  of  its  conceit  Keade 
was  always  full  of  charming  excuses.  When  he  was  attacked  for  taking  a 
French  play  by  Alphonse  Maquet  and  turning  it,  without  acknowledgment, 
into  the  English  **  White  Lies,"  he  simply  claimed  that  he  had  bought  the 
idea  from  the  original  author,  and  was  entitled  to  use  it  as  he  chose.  Though 
this  reply  did  not  pacify  his  critics,  we  are  not  sure  that  it  was  not  excellent 
good  sense.  If  plagiarism  is  stealing,  surely  the  thing  alters  its  character 
when  you  purchase  the  property  from  the  original  owner. 

The  compiler  of  an  adequate  **  Curiosities  of  Plagiarism**  would  have  to 
devote  a  special  chapter  to  the  Protean  adventures  of  a  novelette  by  Mme. 
Charles  Reybaud.  Let  us  relate  them  as  curtly  as  possible.  In  1883,  Charles 
Reade  published  a  story  called  "  The  Picture  in  my  Uncle's  Dining- Room." 
Then  the  fun  began.  One  lynx-eyed  detective  found  in  a  forgotten  magazine 
a  story  called  "  The  Old  M'sieu's  Secret,**  which  was  almost  identical  in  plot 
and  characters  with  Reade's  story.  Then  another  critic  found  another  story 
in  another  forgotten  magazine,  entitled  "  Where  Shall  he  Find  Her  ?"  (the  title 
is  curiously  apt),  which  was  also  identical  in  essentials  with  Reade *s  story. 
Things  became  mixed.  Both  the  forgotten  stories  were  anonymous.  Both 
were  so  like  each  other,  and  so  like  Readc*s,  that  it  was  impossible  they  should 
have  been  written  independently.  At  last  the  mystery  was  explained.  All 
three,  it  was  found,  were  adaptations  or  paraphrases  from  Mme.  Reybaud*s 
**MlIe.  de  Malepierre.**  Reade,  indeed,  had  remodelled  the  story  and 
deepened  the  dramatic  interest,  but  the  paternity  was  indisputable.  Hardly 
had  the  smoke  of  the  controversy  died  away  in  England  when  the  war  was 
carried  into  Germany,  where  one  A.  von  Bosse  published  in  Utber  Land  und 
Mter  a  story  entitled  "  Das  Lebende  Bild,"  which  proved  to  be  "  Mile,  de 
Malepierre**'again,  in  Teutonic  dress. 

It  was  De  Quincey  who  first  pointed  out  that  Coleridge*s  Hymn  is  a  glo- 
rious paraphrase  of  a  little-known  poem  by  the  German  authoress  Frederica 
Brunn,  entitled  "Chamouni  at  Sunrise.**     Here  is  the  poem  as  translated  by 
Charles  T.  Brooks  in  his  "  Songs  and  Ballads  from  the  German  Lyric  Poets, 
Boston,  1842 : 

From  the  deep  shadow  of  the  silent  fir-grove 

I  lift  my  eyes,  and  trembling  look  on  thee, 

Brow  of  eternity,  thou  dazzlmg  peak. 

From  whose  calm  height  my  dreaming  spirit  mounts 

And  soars  away  into  the  innnite  I 

Who  sank  the  pillar  in  the  lap  of  earth, 

Down  deep,  the  pillar  of  eternal  rock. 

On  which  thy  mass  stands  firm,  and  firm  hath  stood 

While  centuries  on  centuries  rushed  along  ? 

Who  reared,  up-towering  through  the  vaulted  blue. 

Mighty  and  bold,  thy  radiant  countenance  ? 

Who  poured  you  from  on  high  with  thunder-soimd, 
Down  from  old  Winter's  everlasting  realm, 
O  jagged  streams,  o'er  rock  and  through  ravine? 
And  whose  almighty  voice  commanded  loud, 
"  Here  shall  the  stiffening  billows  rest  awhile  t" 
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Whote  finecr  ptrinit  yon  moniuie  ieaj  hit  courtv  T 
Who  rringid  wilh  blaUDDi-wiaiTil  Ibt  «eni>l  F^l  • 


Along  ihc  DTmbling  tree-lop :  down  belo* 

While  De  Quincey  urges  that  the  mere  ftamewurk  uf  the  poem  is  exactly 
the  same,  he  has  the  goml  sense  lo  own  that  by  a  judicious  amplification  of 
some  topics,  and  by  its  far  deeper  tone  of  lyrical  enthusiasm,  "the  dry  bones 
of  the  German  outline  have  been  created  by  Coleridge  into  (he  fulnesa  of 
life."  Excuse  and  justification  enough.  If  Ihc  people  who  are  inclined  to 
throv  stones  at  Coleridge  for  this  and  similar  appropriations  would  only  turn 
their  gigantic  mental  strength  to  plagiarisms  of  this  sort,  they  would  be  a 
blessiue  to  the  community  in  lieu  of  a  curse. 

GrajTs  "  Elegy"  has  been  called  a  cento  by  over-nice  critics,  whose  con- 
science is  alarmed  by  the  wicked  unsciupulousness  of  their  betters.  The 
»ery  Gist  line  they  trace  back  u  "-   ■- 


r  lotli  Iht  kikdl  dT  pi 


C«*T :  Etta- 

Hem*  o  ""™'J_;^,^J|'^™e  ,(J;^  I  j^  (.^.,  „,„ 

The  gem  of  purest  rare  serene,  the  flower  born  lo  blush  unseen,  the  mute 
inglorious  Milton,  have  been  traced  back  lo  heaven  knows  how  many  parai- 
lets  in  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and  English  poetry.  (!iee  Geh  —  Fix>wer,  Mute 
Inglorious  Milton.)  But  beyond  these  obvious  imiiationa,  does  11  not  owe 
many  of  its  most  fclicilous  cipressions  and  touches  lo  a  Itick  of  inlaying  which 
familiarily  with  elder  poets  assisted?  To  such  disparaging  queries  it  might 
suffice  to  retort  Waller  Savage  Landor's  language  applied  lo  ciilics  :  "  Fleas 
know  not  whether  they  are  upon  the  body  of  a  giant  ot  upon  one  of  an  ordi- 
nary size,  and  bite  both  indiscriminately. 

"Owen  Meredith"  (Lord  Lytton)  was  one  of  the  most  consistent,  indefati- 
gable, and  audacious  plagiarists  that  ever  lived.  It  is  quite  possible  he  never 
wrote  an  original  line  in  his  life.  At  all  events,  every  apt  or  striking  line, 
every  pretly  sentiment,  and  every  unusual  incident  in  every  one  of  his  Dooks 
has  been  traced  to  some  original  either  in  English  or  foreign  literature.  It 
was  the  latter  lo  which  he  was  chiefly  indebted.  Doubtless  he  held  himself 
safer  there,  for  when  he  first  came  upon  the  scene  Englishmen  had  small  ac- 
quain lance  wilh  the  literature  of  other  countries. 

Yet  English  authors  were  nol  quite  safe  at  his  hands.  Years  ago  an  article 
in  the  Narik  British  Review  callM  attention  lo  the  close  resemblance  of  cer- 


tain passages  in  his  "Gyges  and  Candaules"  to  some  of  the  finest  lines  in 
Keats's  "Si.  Agnes-"  Verses  from  other  English  poels  were  cited,  too,  which 
had  been  adapted  to  his  own  use  with  very  lillle  change-  The  author  of  the 
article,  with  an  urbanity  rare  in  Scotch  reviewers  of  British  bards,  alluded  to 
this  tendency  as  "  the  unconscious  sympaihv  of  the  mocking-bird."  Indeed, 
the  entire  British  public  has  treated  the  noble  pilferet  with  a  leniency  Ihat  is 
extraordinary  when  contrasted  with  its  severity  lo  other  offenders.  When 
it  was  first  made  known,  for  example,  that  "  Lucile"  was  a  barefaced  bit  of 
plagiarism,  the  English  ptess,  for  some  reason  or  other,  was  inclined  to  hush 
up  the  toattet;  and  lo-day  there  it  alargedrcleof  Owen  Meredith's  admirers 
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who  have  never  had  their  faith  disturbed,  never  known  that  "  Lucile'*  was 
George  Sand's  and  not  Lord  LyttonV  Yet  so  it  is.  The  first  part  of  that 
novel  in  verse  is  merely  the  prose  story  of  **  Lavinia**  faithfully  done  into 
galloping  English  anapests. 

But  (^orge  Sand  is  not  the  only  foreign  author  whom  milord  laid  under 
contribution.  Here  and  there  jewels  were  filched  from  Musset,  from  Heine, 
from  some  other  of  the  great  masters  of  lyric  verse,  and  embedded  in  this  lit- 
erary crazy-quilt  Who,  on  first  reading  '*  Lucile,"  has  not  held  his  breath 
when  he  came  to  these  splendid  lines  ? — 

Though  divine  Aphrodite  should  open  her  arms 
To  our  longing,  and  lull  us  to  sleep  on  her  charms. 
Though  the  world  its  full  sense  of  enjoyment  insure  us. 
Though  Horace,  Lucretius,  and  old  Epicurus 
Sit  beside  us  and  swear  we  are  happy,  what  then  ? 
Whence  the  answer  within  us  that  cries  to  these  men, 
"  Let  it  be  !     You  say  well :  but  the  world  is  too  old 
To  rekindle  within  it  the  ages  of  gold ; 
A  vast  hope  has  traversed  the  earth,  and  our  eyes 
In  despite  of  ourselves  we  must  lift  to  the  skies  I" 

The  lines  are  merely  a  free  translation  of  Musset,  in  his  "  Espoir  en  Diea  :" 

Que  la  blonde  Astarti,  qu'idol&trait  la  Gr^, 
De  ses  lies  d'anir  sort  en  m'ouvrant  les  bras  ; 

Quand  Horace,  Lucr^e,  et  le  vieil  Epicure, 
Assis  i  mes  cdt^,  m'appelleraient  heureux ; 

ie  leur  dirais  i  tous,  "  Quoi  que  nous  puissions  faire, 
e  souffre,  il  est  trop  tanl ;  le  monde  s  est  fait  vieux. 
fne  immense  esp^rance  a  traverse  la  terre ; 
Malgri  nous  vere  le  ciel  il  faut  lever  les  yeux." 

Mere  plagiarism,  however,  is  not  the  only  literary  offence  of  which  Owen 
Meredith  has  been  guilty.  A  very  complicated  bit  of  imposition  has  been 
brought  home  to  him.  He  once  held  a  diplomatic  position  in  one  of  the 
Danubian  principalities.  On  his  return  to  England  he  published  a  volume 
entitled  "Serbski  Pesme."  It  consisted  of  a  series  of  poems,  ostensibly 
paraphrases  from  ancient  Servian  originals.  Here  it  was  not  his  originality 
which  Mr.  Lytton  called  on  the  world  to  admire,  but  his  learning,  his  inde- 
fatigable research,  his  sympathy  with  the  unrecognized  masterpieces  of  the 
world's  literature.  He  was  an  explorer  in  a  new  field  who  had  made  valuable 
discoveries.  At  first  the  English  public  took  him  at  his  word.  But  it  was 
soon  whispered  that  the  very  title  of  his  book  betrayed  an  extraordinary  ig- 
norance of  the  Servian  language, — that  it  had  been  constructed  on  the  prmci- 
pie  that  the  philosopher  in  Pickwick  found  so  useful  when  he  conceived  his 
essay  on  Chinese  metaphysics :  the  poet  had  evidently  hunted  up  in  a  dic- 
tionary the  word  for  Servian  and  the  word  for  poems,  and  joined  them  to- 
gether without  any  regard  for  the  ^ammatical  laws  of  number  and  case.  If 
the  very  title  betrayed  so  much  ignorance,  what  trust  could  be  put  in  the 
body  of^ the  work?  And,  indeed,  it  was  eventually  proved  that  the  poems 
were  not  Servian  at  all,  nor  translations  from  the  Servian,  nor  even  original. 
They  had  been  boldly  taken  without  acknowledgment  from  an  impudent  lit> 
erary  mystification  which  a  Gallic  author  had  foisted  on  the  French  public 

There  is  a  little  poem  of  Heine's,  entitled  "  Ein  Weib,"  which  begins  as 
follows : 

Sie  hatten  sich  Beide  so  herxlich  lieb, 

Spitzbiibin  war  sie,  er  war  ein  Dieb. 

It  is  well  worth  while  to  compare  this  with  the  opening  lines  of  Meredith's 
"  Sec-Saw :" 

She  was  a  harlot  and  I  was  a  thief; 
But  we  loved  each  other  beyond  bdief. 
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His  lordship  did  not  always  go  unpunished.  In  a  volume  published  anony- 
mously a  dozen  years  aeo,  entitled  "  The  Heptalogia ;  or,  The  Seven  asainst 
Sense/*  there  is  a  parody  of  Owen  Meredith  which  is  also  a  fierce  and  bitter 
attack  on  his  personal  character  as  well  as  on  his  literary  methods.  The 
authorship  of  the  book  has  never  been  acknowledged  to  this  day  ;  yet  it  has 
never  been  doubted.  Aut  Swinburne^  aut  diabolus^ — that  was  the  universal 
verdict  The  poem,  which  is  called  "  Last  Words  of  a  Seventh-rate  Poet," 
is  too  long  to  quote  entire,  but  a  few  lines  will  give  some  idea  of  the  wit  and 
wickedness  of  the  onslaught.  The  seventh-rate  poet,  stretched  on  his  death- 
bed, is  speaking  to  a  faithful  attendant,  whom  he  calls  Bill : 

There's  a  deity  shapes  us  our  ends,  sir,  rough-hew  ihem,  my  boy,  how  we  will, — 

As  I  stated  myself  in  a  poem  I  published  last  year,  you  know,  Bill, — 

Where  I  mentioned  that  that  was  the  question, — to  be,  or,  by  Jove,  not  to  be. 

Ah,  it's  something — you'll  think  so  hereafter — to  wait  on  a  poet  like  me. 

Had  I  written  no  more  than  those  verses  on  that  Countess  1  used  to  call  Pussy, — 

Yes,  Minette  or  Manon, — and — you'll  hardly  believe  it— she  said  they  were  all  out  of  Musset. 

Now  I  don't  say  they  weren't, — but  what  then  ?  and  I  don't  say  they  were, — I'll  bet  pounds 

as[ainst  pennies  on 
The  subject, — I  wish  I  may  never  die  Laureate,  if  some  of  them  weren't  out  of  Tennyson. 
And  I  think — I  don't  like  to  be  certain,  with  death,  so  to  speak,  by  me  frowning — 
But  I  think  there  were  some — say  a  dozen,  perhaps,  or  a  score— out  of  Browning. 
As  for  poets  who  go  on  a  contrary  track  to  what  1  eo  and  you  go, — 
You  remember  my  lyrics  translated— like  sweet  Bully  Bottom— from  Hugo  ? 

Though  I  will  say  it's  curious  that  simply  on  just  that  account  there  should  be 

Men  so  bold  as  to  say  that  not  one  of  my  poems  was  written  by  me. 

It  would  stir  the  political  bile  or  the  physical  spleen  of  a  drab  or  a  Tory 

To  hear  critics  assign  to  his  hand  the  Confessional,  Bill,  and  the  Laboratory  ; 

Yes,  it's  singular,— nay,  I  can't  think  of  a  parallel  (ain't  it  a  high  lark? 

As  that  Countess  would  say), — there  are  few  men  believe  it  was  I  wrote  the  Ode  to  a  Skylark 

And  it  often  has  given  myself  and  Lord  Albert  no  end  of  diversion 
To  hear  fellows  maintain  to  my  face  it  was  Wordsworth  who  wrote  The  Excursion, 
When  they  know  that  whole  reams  of  the  verses  recur  in  my  authorized  works 
Here  and  there,  up  and  down !     Why,  such  readers  are  infidels,  heretics,  Turks ! 
And  the  pitiful  critics  who  think  in  their  paltry  presumption  to  pav  me  a 
Pretty  compliment,  pairing  me  off,  sir,  with  Keats, — as  if  he  could  write  Lamia  1 

While  I  never  produced  a  more  characteristic  and  exquisite  book. 

One  that  gave  me  more  real  satisfaction,  than  did,  on  the  whole,  Lalla  Rookh. 

Nay,  that  epic  of  mine,  which  begins  from  foundations  the  Bible  is  built  on, 
"  Of  man's  first  disobedience"— rve  heard  it  attributed,  dammy,  to  Milton. 
Well,  it's  hicky  for  them  that  it's  not  worUi  my  while,  as  I  may  say,  to  break  spears 
With  the  hirelings,  forsooth,  of  the  press  who  assert  that  Othello  was  Shakespeare's, 

When  he  that  can  run,  sir,  may  read — if  he  borrows  the  book  or  goes  on  tick- 
In  my  poems  the  bit  that  describes  how  the  Hellespont  joins  the  Propontic. 
There  are  men,  I  believe,  who  will  tell  you  that  Gray  wrote  the  whole  of  The  Bard, 
Or  that  I  didn't  write  half  the  Eleey,  Bill,  in  a  Country  Church- Yard, 
When  yoo  know  that  my  poem,  The  Poet,  begins,  "  Ruin  seize  thee  I"  and  ends 
With  recapitulations  of  horrors  the  poet  invokes  on  his  friends. 

And  I'll  swear,  if  you  look  at  the  dir^e  on  my  relatives  under  the  turf,  you 
Will  perceive  it  winds  up  with  some  lines  on  myself— and  begins  with  the  Curfew. 
Now  you'll  grant  it's  more  probable.  Bill, — ^as  a  man  of  the  woHd,  if  you  please, — 
That  all  these  should  have  prigged  from  myself  than  that  I  should  have  prigged  fix>m  all 
these. 

A  little  farther  are  the  following  lines  : 

As  It's  sometimes  my  whim  to  be  vulgar,  it's  sometimes  my  whim  to  be  brief; 
As  when  once  I  observed,  after  Heine,  that  "  She  was  a  harlot  and  I  (which  Is  true)  was  a 
thief." 

On  the  whole.  Lord  Lytton  went  too  far.  That  would  be  the  verdict  even 
of  the  most  lenient  minds.  Plagiarism  is  not  always  a  virtue.  For  example^ 
one  can  have  no  words  of  praise  for  the  French  gentleman  who  published  a 
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little  volume  called  "  Lc  Caniche  Noir."    Mr.  F.  Anstey  happened  across  it 
in  a  Parisian  book-store,  and,  opening  it,  found  it  to  be  his  own  "Black 
Poodle"  wagging  a  friendly  tail.     The  scene  was  changed  from  England  to 
France  ;   the  poodle's  master  was  now  an  Italian,  not  a  Frenchman.     There 
were  other  variations  on  the  theme,  but  the  poodle  was  Mr.  Anstey's  old 
poodle  ;    his  adventure  was  the  same.     Mr.  Anstey  then  wrote  a  letter  in 
French  to  the  French  author,  signing  not  with  his  "  pen-name,"  but  with  his 
patronymic.     He  congratulated  M.  X.  on  his  **  originality  vraiment  extraor- 
dinaire.*'    He  asked  permission  to  render  "  Le  Caniche  Noir"  into  English, 
assuring  him  that  he  felt  capable  of  making  the  translation  in  a  sympathetic 
manner.     The  French  author  answered,  in  English,  and  with  modesty,  that 
he  did  not  think  his  book  deserved  the  praises  liberally  heaped  on  it  by  Mr. 
Anstey.     "  About  your  demand  for  adaptation,  I  am  sorry  to  tell  vou  that  I 
am  my  own  translator,  and  that  the  'Caniche  Noir' exists  m  English  already." 
In  fact,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  an  axiom  that  plagiarism  is  always  a  crime 
unless  the  author  either  betters  what  he  takes  or  restores  to  the  world  a  gem 
that  had  been  forgotten.     He  must  not  do  as  the  gypsies  are  said  to  do, — 

Like  gypsies,  lest  the  stolen  brat  be  known. 
Defacing  first,  then  claiming  for  his  own. 

Chubchill  :  The  A^0legy,  1.  33a. 

His  offence  can  only  be  palliated  if  he  does  as  Sheridan  did  with  this  very 
couplet : 

Steal !  to  be  sure  they  may :  and,  ^ad,  serve  your  best  thoughts  as  gypsies  do  stolen  chil- 
dren,—disfigure  them  to  make  'em  pass  for  their  own. —  7%#  Critic ,  Act  i..  So.  i. 

It  becomes  graver  if  he  amplifies  without  improving,  as  Leigh  Hunt  did  with 
the  same : 

Milton  borrowed  other  poets'  thoughts,  but  he  did  not  borrow  as  gypsies  borrow  children, 
spoiling  their  features  that  they  may  not  be  recognized.  No,  he  returned  them  improved. 
Had  he  "borrowed"  your  coat,  be  would  have  restored  it  with  a  new  nap  upon  it. — /«• 
dicator. 

Yet  even  for  the  most  unpardonable  offence  one  would  not  act  as  they  do 
in  Afghanistan.  According  to  recent  reports  fi-om  that  country,  a  cerUin 
Mirza  Ahmed  was  brought  before  the  Emir,  charged  with  misappropriation 
of  public  funds.  In  the  course  of  the  trial  it  was  discovered  that  the  defend- 
ant had  been  guilty  of  writing  poetry  which  did  not  possess  the  virtue  of 
originality.  That  fact  enraged  the  Emir.  "The  accusation  of  purloining 
public  money,"  declared  his  Majesty,  in  the  decision,  **  has  not  been  proved. 
For  that  I  cannot  punish  you.  But  I  cannot  excuse  the  theft  of  the  ideas  of 
Saadi  and  Hafiz,  the  old  poets.  As  a  penalty  I  order  your  tongue  pierced 
by  long,  thick  needles."  The  poor  writer  was  subjected  to  the  torture,  and 
the  Emir  has  little  fear  that  Mirza  will  again  attempt  to  force  his  hexameters 
upon  an  "  indulgent"  monarch. 

Is  this  very  story  a  plagiarism  or  a  coincidence  ?  Certainly  it  bears  a  suspi- 
cious analogy  to  the  anecdote  of  Bacon  and  Sir  John  Hayward.  The  latter 
had  been  imprisoned  by  Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  charge  of  treasonable  utter- 
ances contained  in  his  "  Life  and  Reign  of  Henry  IV."  But  Bacon,  being 
applied  to  for  his  opinion,  reported  that  **  for  treason  he  found  none,  but  for 
felony  he  found  many,"  which  he  explained  by  saying  that  the  author  had 
stolen  many  sentences  from  Tacitus  and  translated  them  into  English. 

To  give  a  detailed  account  of  all  the  flagrant  plagiarisms  that  have  been 
traced  and  exposed  would  in  itself  fill  a  volume.  There  is  Sterne  stealing 
all  the  best  passages  in  his  "  Tristram  Shandy"  from  older  authors,  and  then 
denouncing  plagiarism  in  words  stolen  from  Burton ;  Benjamin  Franklin  lay- 
ing claim  to  the  translation  of  "  De  Senectute,"  done  by  Logan,  copying  his 
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"  Boalin  •"  Molitie  producing  his  "  Priicicuses  Ridicules''  two  yean  after  it  had 
been  acted  in  substance  by  (he  Italian  comedians  ;  M,  Langlis.  the  OrienUlist. 
slealing  his  "  Voyage  d'Abdoul  Rizzac"  from  Galland's  "  Arabian  Nighls ;"  Lc- 
ICbre  de  Villebrune,  in  his  translation  of  Alhenzus,  copying  six  thousand  Iwo 
hundred  noles  from  Casaubon's  critical  works  ;  De  Sahil-Ange,  in  his  transla- 
tion of  Ovid's  "  Metamorphoses,"  borrowing  about  (ifteen  hundred  verses  from 
ThomasCornellle.and  a  still  greater  number  from  Maltillitre;  Jacques  Del illc, 
in  hia  translation  of  Virsil,  his  poem  of  "L.' Imagination,"  and  other  works,  ap- 
proprialing  a  great  number  of  lines  from  other  poets ;  Mallc-Brun,  in  his  famous 
work  on  geography,  literally  adopting  the  remarks  of  Gosselin,  Lacroii.  Wale- 
kenaer.  Pmkerton,  Puissant,  etc  ;  Aignan.in  his  translation  of  the  "  Iliad."  bor- 
rowing twelve  hundred  verses  from  a  previous  translation  by  Rochefort ;  Caslil 
Blaze  transferring  to  his  "Dictionary  of  Modern  Music"  three  hundred  and 
forty  notices  from  Rousseau's  work  on  the  same  subject,  and  all  the  while 
abusing  the  latter  for  his  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  the  art ;  Henri  Beyle, 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Bombet,  publishing  hia  well-known  letters  on 
Haydn  and  Italian  music,  and  leaving  the  public  unacquainled  with  the  bet 
that  he  had  merely  translated  Ihem  from  the  Ilalian  of  Joseph  Carpani ;  and 
the  Count  de  Courchamps  palming  on  the  world  as  the  "  M^moires  ln61its  de 
Caglioslro"  a  series  of  talcs  which  turned  out,  after  all,  to  be  but  a  literal  tran- 
script of  a  romance  published  some  twenty  years  before  by  John  Pulocki,  a 
Polish  counL  Pierre  Bres lav  published  in  iS74''L'AnIhologie,ou  Recueil  de 
plusieursdiscours  notables  ;  next  year  ("C'clail  un  peu  prompt,"  naively  adds 
one  of  M.  Qu^rard's  supple  men  ters)  Jean  dcs  Caures  followed  him  word  lor 
word  in  his  "CEuvres  Morales,"  levying  like  contributions  on  Grevin,  Coras, 
and  other  authors  of  the  day.  Zschokke's  "  Warlike  Adventures  of  a  Peaceful 
Man,"  translated  into  French  in  three  volumes  in  1S13,  appeared  without  ac- 
knowledgment of  source  in  the  Rivutde  Paris  \Ti  1847.  Paul  Ferry  had  not  long 
printed  "tsabelle"  in  his  drst  poetical  works  before  De  la  Croix  transferred  it 
to  his  "Climine."  On  the  misdoings  of  Moore,  Pope,  Mason,  Gray,  and  sev- 
eral Others,  entire  books  or  lengthy  papers  have  been  written.  Of  a  sometime 
Lord  William  Pitt  Lennox.  PuhuA  sagaciously  divined  that  his  favorite  authors 
were  Steele  and  Borrow.  Rogers's  "  Human  Life"  is  more  than  based  on 
Gay's  "Birth  of  the  Squire,"  a  piece  confessedly  in  imitation  of  the  "Pullio" 
of  Virgil.  Longfellow  has  so  accurately  translated  the  Anglo-Saxon  metrical 
ftument  "  The  Grave"  that  his  version  agrees  almost  verbally  with  the  Rev, 
J.  J.  Conybcare's.  More  recently  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  appropriated  an  entire 
chapter  from  "Georgia  Scenes,"  by  an  almost  forgotten  American  humorist, 
and  with  the  few  necessary  verbal  changes  inlaid  it  in  his  "  Trumpet- Major." 
All  these  examples,  a  handful  picked  out  at  random,  go  far  to  justify  Horace 
Smith's  definition  of  originality  as  "  uitdiscovered  or  unconscious  imitation." 
"  Ah,  how  often,"  this  is  how  in  "  Philobiblon"  the  books  address  the  clergy, 
"do  you  pretend  that  we,  who  are  old,  are  but  just  born,  and  attempt  to  call 
ns  sons  who  ate  fathers,  and  to  call  that  which  brought  you  into  clerical  exist- 
ence the  fabric  of  your  own  studies?  In  truth,  we  who  now  pretend  to  be 
Romans  ate  evidently  sprung  from  the  Athenians :  for  Carmenlis  was  ever  a 
pillager  of  Cadmus  ;  and  we  who  are  just  born  in  England  shall  lie  born  again 
to-morrow  in  Paris,  and,  being  thence  carried  on  to  Bononia,  shall  be  allotted 
an  Italian  origin  unsupported  by  any  consanguinity." 
On   the  whole,  as  between  the  plagiarist  and  his  accuser,  we  prefer  the 


plagiarist.  We  have  more  sympathy  for  the  man  in  the  pillory  tl 
rabble  that  pelt  him.  And  especially  we  have  naught  but  loalhini, 
literary  detectives  who  are  continually  hunting  on  the  track  of  every  popular 


Yet  we  fear  the  literary  detective  will  nol 
he  seems  to  be  one  of  Nature's  favoriti 
which  we  are  taught  is  constantly  eliminat 
room  for  the  strongest  and  the  nttest,  the 
smiling,  self-satisfied, — immortal  in  his  f( 
live  to  be  the  famous  Last  Man,  he  may  < 
when  the  angel  Gabriel  sounds  the  last  tri 
in  the  judgment  that  consigns  him  among 

Plain  living  and  high  thinking  are 

"  Poems  dedicated  to  National  Independen 
worth,  in  September,  1802,  as  a  protest  a 
London  rich.     Something  similar  to  the 
found  in  the  Greek  line 

IIax<ia  Y*<rn|p  ktwr'ov  6v 

("  A  heavy  paunch  bean  not  i 

which  St.  Chrysostom  vaguely  attributes  t 

"  Satires"  (II-.  ii.,  76),  has 

Vides  m 
Coena  desiungat  dubia?  quia 
Hestemis  vitiis  animum  qut 

and  Cicero,  in  his  "  Tusculan  Disputatior 
quidem  recte  uti  possumus,  multo  cibo  et 
Dean  (afterwards  Bishop)  Graves,  who  ' 
mere  from  1835  to  1864,  and  often  met  W 
Wordsworth  and  the  Lake  Country"  (Dul 
1869,  p.  29^),  after  describing  the  cottag 
rented  for  eight  pounds  a  year,  goes  on  to 
I  think  may  be  called  the  heroic  period 
noble  motto  of  'plain  living  and  high  th 
roof  saw  no  beverage  on  his  dinner-table 
confesses  that  when  sojourning  with  him 
to  *  the  public'  ^  mile  off,  to  get  a  draugj 
on  silently  and  magnanimously ;   and  wl 
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platformed  in  the  Bible,  but  that  it  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  men."  In  Lyly*s 
**  Alexander  and  Campaspe/*  Act  v.,  Sc  4,  Apelles  is  asked,  **  What  piece  of 
work  have  you  now  in  hand  ?'*  to  which  he  replies,  *'  None  in  hand,  if  it  like 
your  Majestie,  but  I  am  devising  a  platforme  in  my  head.'*  And  in  the  **  Dis- 
covery of  the  New  World,"  quoted  by  Nares,  "  To  procure  himself  a  pardon 
went  and  discovered  the  whole  platforme  of  the  conspiracie."  A  very  early 
example  occurs  in  the  following  title  of  a  tract  in  the  library  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge  :  "  A  Survey  of  the  pretended  Holy  Discipline,  faithfully 
gathered  by  way  of  Historical  Narration  out  of  the  Works  and  Writings  of 
the  principal  Favourers  of  that  Platforme,  4to,  London,  1593." 

The  subdivisions  of  a  platform  are  called  its  planks,  and  the  metaphor  is 
sometimes  even  run  to  death  by  giving  the  name  of  splinters  to  the  sub- 
divisions of  "planks." 

'  Plato's  mazL  **  Plato  having  defined  man  to  be  '  a  two-legged  animal 
without  feathers,'  Diogenes  plucked  a  cock  and  brought  it  into  the  Academy, 
and  said,  *  This  is  Plato's  man.'  On  which  account  this  addition  was  made  to 
the  definition :  *  with  broad,  flat  nails.' "  But  even  with  the  addendum  the 
definition  cannot  be  considered  a  happy  one.  Franklin  called  man  a  *'  tool- 
making  animal." 

And  all  to  leave  what  with  hi»  loil  he  won 
To  that  unfeathered,  two-leggcxl  thing,  a  ton. 

Dkyobn  :  Absalom  and  AckitopJul,  i.  169. 

Play.  American  slang  has  developed  many  new  uses  of  this  phrase,  all 
of  which  mav  doubtless  &  traced  back  to  **  Hamlet :"  *'  Why,  look  you,  now, 
how  unwortny  a  thing  you  make  of  me !  You  would  play  upon  me ;  you 
would  seem  to  know  my  stops :  you  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of  my  mystery. 
.  .  .  'Sblood,  do  you  think  I  am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a  pi|)e  ?  (Act  iii., 
Sc  2.)  "  You  can't  play  that  upon  me," — i.e,^  "  1  am  not  to  be  fooled  or  tricked 
in  that  way,"  is  evidently  a  direct  descendant  of  Hamlet's  phrase.  Then 
comes  the  aifirmative,  to  indicate  that  a  man  is  weak  or  foolish  enough  to  be 
played  upon : 

It  W2t  April  the  /int, 

And  quits  soft  was  the  skies, 
Which  it  might  be  inferred 

That  Ah  Sin  was  likewise, 
But  he  played  it  that  day  upon  William 

And  me  m  a  way  I  despise. 

Brbt  Hartb  :  Plain  Language /ram  Truthful  ydmes. 

I  ain't  over-particular,  but  this  1  <^  say,  that  interducin'  a  feller  to  yer  sister,  and  availin' 
himself  of  the  opportunity  while  you're  a-kissin'  her  to  stack  the  cards,  is  a-piayin'  it  mighty 
low  down. —  Texas  Swings. 

Pleasures,  Life  w^ould  be  tolerable  w^ere  it  not  for  its,  a  phrase 
attributed  to  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  and  intelligible  enough  in  a  member 
of  that  race  of  which  Froissart  long  ago  remarked,  "They  take  their  pleasures 
sadly,  after  their  fashion."  Talleyrand  said  something  not  altogether  unlike 
this,  but  the  application  was  to  turn  into  ridicule  the  sombreness  of  the 
Genevans.  **  Is  not  Geneva  dull  ?"  asked  a  friend.  "  Especially  when  they 
amuse  themselves,"  was  Talleyrand's  reply.  George  Eliot  also  says  in  "  Felix 
Holt,"  **One  way  of  getting  an  idea  of  our  fellow-countrymen's  miseries  is 
to  go  and  look  at  their  pleasures." 

Plon-Plon,  a  name  given  to  the  son  of  Jerome  Bonaparte  by  his  second 
wife,  the  Princess  Frederica  Catherine  of  Wiirtemberg.  the  Prince  Napo- 
leon Joseph  Charles  Bonaparte.  It  is  said  to  be  a  euphonism  for  "  Craint- 
plomb"  (**  Fear-bullet"),  a  name  which  he  got  for  his  poltroonery  in  the  Cri- 
mean war. 
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Pluck.  This  word  affords  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  slang  words  in 
the  course  of  time  become  adopted  into  current  English.  We  now  okeet  with 
"  pluck"  and  "  plucky"  as  the  recognized  equivalents  of  **  courage"  and  **  coura- 
geous." An  entry  m  Sir  Walter  Scott's  '*  Journal"  shows  that  in  1827  the 
word  had  not  yet  lost  its  low  character.  He  says  (vol.  ii.  p.  30),  *'  want  of 
that  article  blackguardly  called  pluck."  Its  origin  is  obvious.  From  early 
times  the  heart  has  been  popularly  regarded  as  the  seat  of  courage.  Now, 
when  a  butcher  lays  open  a  carcass  he  divides  the  great  vessels  of  the  heart, 
cuts  through  the  windpipe,  and  then  plucks  out  together  the  united  heart  and 
lungs, — ^lights  he  calls  them, — and  he  terms  the  united  mass  **the  pluck." 

Pluck,  To,  in  English  university  slang,  to  reject  a  candidate  for  gradua- 
tion. The  phrase  arose  at  Oxford.  It  might  seem  that  the  passive  form  '*  to 
be  plucked"  had  some  reference  to  a  bird  despoiled  of  its  feathers.  This  ety- 
mology has,  indeed,  been  urged.  But  Cuthbert  Bede  explains  that  **  when 
the  degrees  are  conferred  the  name  of  each  person  is  read  out  before  he  is 
presented  to  the  vice-chancellor.  The  proctor  then  walks  once  up  and  down 
the  room,  so  that  any  person  who  objects  to  the  degree  being  granted  may 
signify  the  same  by  pulling  or  plucking  the  proctor's  robes." 

Plug-UglieB,  the  name  self-assumed  by  a  gang  of  thugs  or  rowdies  in  Bal- 
timore, who  terrorized  the  streets  for  a  period.  Its  peculiar  felicity  caused 
the  name  to  survive  when  the  similar  associations  of  Ashlanders,  Dead  Rat>- 
bits,  Blood-Tubs,  etc.,  vanished  into  obscurity,  and  the  term  is  now  a  generic 
one  for  a  tough. 

Blood-Tubs  and  Plu^-U^Uea,  and  others  galore. 
Are  sick  for  a  tbrashuiK  in  sweet  Baltimore ; 
Be  jabers !  that  same  I'd  be  proud  to  inform 
or  the  terrible  force  of  an  Irishman's  arm. 

Sang  0/  the  Irish  Legion. 

Plum,  an  English  colloquialism  for  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  more 
generally  for  any  large  sum.  Is  it  only  a  curious  coincidence  that  in  Spanish 
pluma  and  in  Italian  ptnna,  both  meaning  properly  feather,  have  the  slang 
signification  of  money  t  The  London  Standard  thinks  not,  but  holds  that  the 
English  expression  comes  direct  from  the  Spanish,  "  the  idea  being  that  a 
man  who  had  accumulated  this  sum  had  feathered  his  nest" 

Who  in  this  life  gets  the  smiles,  and  the  acts  of  friendship,  and  the  pleasing  legacies?  The 
rich.  And  I  do,  for  my  part,  heartily  wish  that  some  one  would  leave  me  a  trifle, — say  twenty 
thousand  pounds, — being  perfectly  confident  that  some  one  else  would  leave  me  more,  and  I 
should  sink  into  my  grave  worth  a  plum  at  least. — Thackrray  :  A  SluMy-Genieel  Stoty. 

Plumed  Knight,  a  sobriquet  of  James  G.  Blaine,  first  applied  to  him  by 
Colonel  Robert  G.  IngersoU  in  the  speech  nominating  Mr.  Blaine  as  the  can- 
didate for  President  at  the  Republican  convention  of  1876:  "Like  an  armed 
warrior,  like  a  plumed  knight,  James  G.  Blaine  marched  down  the  halls  of 
the  American  Congress  and  threw  his  shining  lance  full  and  fair  against  the 
brazen  forehead  uf  every  defamer  of  this  country  and  maligner  of  its  honor." 
But  the  phrase  was  not  original.  Nor  was  IngersoU  the  first  to  apply  it  to  a 
Presidential  candidate.  In  the  Works  of  William  H.  Seward,  vol  iv.  p. 
682,  there  is  a  quotation  from  John  A.  Andrew*s  speech  at  the  Chicaco  con- 
vention in  i860,  in  nominating  Lincoln,  in  which  he  said  of  Seward  tnat  **in 
the  thickest  and  the  hottest  of  every  battle  there  would  be  the  white  plume 
of  the  gallant  leader  of  New  York." 

Poeta  naaoitur,  non  fit  (L.,  .**  A  poet  is  born,  not  made").  The  proverb 
as  it  stands  cannot  be  traced  to  any  author,  but  similar  expressions  may  be 
found  in  Pindar,  Cicero,  Quintilian,  and  other  classic  writers.    Its  first  appear- 
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ance  as  a  proverb  is  probably  in  Ccelius  Rhodiginus  (a.d.  1450-1525),  '*  Lec- 
tiones  Antiquae/'  vii.  The  heading  of  chapter  iv.  is,  **  An  poeta  nascitur, 
orator  fiat,"  etc,  and  in  the  course  of  this  chapter  occurs,  **Vu1go  certe 
jactatur,  nasci  poetam,  oratorem  fieri.*'  Jonson,  however,  in  his  lines  '*  To 
the  Memory  of  Shakespear,"  says, — 

For  a  good  poet's  made  as  well  as  bom. 

A  well-kDown  poet  and  scholar  to  whom  we  referred  this  question  answers,  **  I  doubt  if 
any  one  can  discover  who  first  uttered  this  maxim  in  its  now  established  form.  It  seems  to 
have  '  growed/  like  Tops]^  but  possibly  has  its  origin  in  certain  verses  of  that  somewhat 

fhantasraal  Latin  writer,  Florus.  At  all  events,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  '  Apologie  for 
'oetrie,'  has  these  words :  '  And  therefore  is  an  old  proverb.  Orator  Jit,  Potta  nascitur.' 
Grocott's  book  of  quotations,  I  do  not  know  on  what  authority,  refers  to  Sidney  as  saying 
that  this  proverb  was  '  supposed  to  be  from  Florus/  Thomas  Fuller,  in  his  '  History  of  the 
Worthies  of  England,'  mentions  Shakspeare  as  an  eminent  instance  of  the  truth  of  the  saying, 
Poeta  nam  fitj  sed  nascitur.  As  to  Florus,  I  had  supposed  the  reference  was  either  to  the 
orator  and  wnter,  Julius  Florus,  the  friend  of  Horace,  or  to  Julius  Florus  the  Second,  whom 
Quintilian  praised.  But  Dr.  Sachs,  of  this  city,  than  whom  there  are  few  more  learned  clas- 
sical and  (Jriental  scholars,  gives  me  the  following  information :  '  I  have  looked  industriously 
for  Poeta  nascitur ,  nonfit^  among  the  classical  Latin  writers,  but  fail  to  find  the  maxim  in 
that  shape,  as  in  fact  I  stuinised  when  we  spoke  of  it.  The  quotation  from  Florus  (Lucius 
Annius)  does  not  contain  these  words  exactly.  His  couplet  reads  as  follows  {Antkol^iia 
Latina,  ed.  Riese,  No.  85a) : 

Consules  fiunt  quotannis  et  novi  proconsules : 
Solus  aut  rex  aut  poeta  non  quotannis  nascitur. 

On  the  ouestion  whether  this  Florus  is  identical  with  the  historian  who  made  the  epitome  of 
Livy's  History,  the  critics  are  about  equally  divided.'  " — AVtv  york  Critic. 

Poetic  prose.  It  is  a  failing  with  somt  critics  who  do  not  clearly 
understand  the  line  of  demarcation  between  prose  and  verse  to  fall  into  un- 
seemly raptures  when  they  find  that  certain  passages  in  their  favorite  authors 
can  be  written  and  scanned  as  verse.  Now,  prose  is  one  thing  and  verse  is 
another.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  poetic  prose,  there  is  also  such  a  thing  as 
prosaic  verse.  But  the  former  should  have  a  rhythm  and  music  of  its  own 
entirely  different  from  the  rhythm  and  music  of  verse.  The  latter,  which  can 
never  nave  any  excuse  for  being,  may  yet  be  found  to  answer  to  all  the  tech- 
nical requirements  of  the  prosodist,  may  scan  responsive  to  his  rule  of 
thumb,  yet  through  some  poverty  of  word  or  thought  may  fail  entirely  to 
reach  the  level  of  poetry.  Our  two  mightiest  masters  of  harmony  botn  in 
prose  and  verse,  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  knew  this  secret  and  taught  it  by 
example.  There  is  no  more  magnificent  poetry  in  English  literature  than 
the  prose  portions  of  "  Hamlet,**  or  various  passages  in  the  "  Areopagitica"  and 
the  "  Tractate  of  Education."  Yet  no  artificial  rearrangement,  no  breaking  up 
into  measured  lines,  could  possibly  convert  this  poetry  into  verse.  Therein 
lies  its  very  perfection.  On  the  other  hand,  inferior  rhetoricians  like  Dickens, 
who  are  never  less  eloquent  than  when  they  seek  to  be  very  eloquent,  and 
generally  all  that  class  of  writers  who  indulge  in  what  is  known  as  "  word- 
painting,"  fall  into  a  sort  of  sing-song  that  imitates  the  metrical  structure  of 
verse  and  loses  the  spirit  of  poetry.  We  have  cited  Dickens.  A  flagrant 
example  is  afforded  in  his  chapter  on  the  death  of  Little  Nell  in  "  The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop."  Home  in  his  "  New  Spirit  of  the  Age"  was  the  first  to 
point  this  out,  and  he  does  it  in  a  laudatory  manner. 

"  A  curious  circumstance,"  he  says,  "  is  observable  in  a  great  portion  of 
the  scenes  of  tragic  power,  pathos,  and  tenderness  contained  in  various  parts 
of  Mr.  Dickens*s  works,  which  it  is  possible  may  have  been  the  result  of 
harmonious  accident,  and  the  author  not  even  subsequently  conscious  of  it. 
It  is  that  they  are  written  in  blank  verse,  of  irregular  metre  and  rhythms, 
which  Southey,  and  Shelley,  and  some  other  poets,  have  occasionally  adopted." 
And  he  thus  rearranges  the  passage  in  '*  The  Old  Curiosity  Shop :" 
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And  now  the  bell— the  bell 
She  had  to  often  heard  by  night  and  day 
And  listened  to  with  solid  pleasure. 

E'en  as  a  living  voice — 
Rung  its  remoneless  toll  for  her. 
So  young,  so  beautiful,  so  good. 

Decrepit  age,  and  vigorous  life. 
And  blooming  youth,  and  helpless  infancy. 
Poured  forth— on  crutches,  in  the  pride  of  strength 

And  health,  in  the  full  blush 
Of  promise — the  mere  dawn  of  life — 
To  gather  round  her  tomb.    Old  men  were  there 

Whose  eyes  were  dim 

And  senses  failing — 
Granddames,  who  might  have  died  ten  years  ago. 
And  still  been  old— the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  lame. 

The  palsied. 
The  living  deaa  in  many  shapes  and  forms. 
To  see  the  closing  of  this  early  grave ! 

What  was  the  death  it  would  shut  in. 
To  that  which  still  would  crawl  and  creep  above  It  I 

Along  the  crowded  path  they  bore  her  now ; 

Pale  as  the  new-fallen  snow 
That  covered  it ;  whose  day  on  earth 

Had  been  so  fleeting. 
Under  that  porch  where  she  had  sat  when  Heaven 
In  raercv  brought  her  to  that  peaceful  spot. 

Sne  passed  again,  and  the  old  church 

Received  her  in  its  quiet  shade. 

**  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  above,"  continues  Mr.  Home,  enthusiasti- 
cally, "only  two  unimportant  words  have  been  omitted, — in  and  its  :  *  grand- 
dames*  has  been  substituted  for  '  grandmothers,'  and  *  e'en*  for  *  almost.'  All 
that  remains  is  exactly  as  in  the  original,  not  a  single  word  transposed,  and 
the  punctuation  the  same  to  a  comma.  The  brief  homily  that  concludes  the 
funeral  is  profoundly  beautiful : 

Oh  I  it  is  hard  to  Uke 
The  lesson  that  such  deaths  will  teach. 
But  let  no  man  reject  it, 
For  it  is  one  that  all  must  learn 
And  is  a  mighty  universal  Truth. 
When  Death  strikes  clown  the  innocent  and  young. 
For  every  fragile  form  from  which  he  lets 
The  parting  spirit  free, 
A  hundred  virtues  rise. 
In  shapes  of  mercy,  charity,  and  love. 
To  walk  the  world  and  bless  it. 
Of  every  tear 
That  sorrowing  mortals  shed  on  such  green  graves. 
Some  good  is  bom,  some  gentler  nature  comes. 

**  Not  a  word  of  the  original  is  changed  in  the  above  quotation,  which  is 
worthy  of  the  best  passages  in  Wordsworth,  and  thus,  meeting  on  the 
common  ground  of  a  deeply  truthful  sentiment,  the  two  most  unlike  men  in 
the  literature  of  the  country  are  brought  into  close  proximation." 

He  also  gives  a  similar  passage  from  the  concluding  paragraph  of  *'  Nicholas 
Nickleby  :'^ 

The  grass  was  green  above  the  dead  boy's  grave. 
Trodden  by  feet  so  small  and  light. 
That  not  a  daisy  drooped  its  head 

Beneath  their  pressure. 
Through  all  the  spring  and  summer  time 
Garlands  of  fresh  flowers,  wreathed  by  infant  hands. 
Rested  upon  the  stone. 

But  Thackeray  was  a  far  truer  critic  than  Home.    Speaking  of  the  *'  Christ- 
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mas  Carol,"  he  says,  "  I  am  not  sure  that  the  allegory  is  a  very  complete  one, 

and  protest,  with  the  classics,  against  the  use  of  blank  verse  in  prose ;  but 

here  all  objections  stop.     Who  can  listen  to  objections  regarding  such  a  book 

as  this  ?" 

Another  authority  has  found  out  that  the  description  of  Niagara  Falls  in 

"  American  Notes"  may  be  thrown  into  **  true  iambic  lines'*  as  follows : 

I  think  in  every  quiet  season  now, 

Still  do  those  waters  roll,  and  leap,  and  roar. 

And  tumble  all  day  long ; 
Still  are  the  rainbows  spanning  them 

A  hundred  feet  below. 
Still  when  the  sun  is  on  them,  do  they  shine 

And  glow  like  molten  gold. 
Still  when  the  day  is  gloomy  do  they  fall 

Like  snow,  or  seem  to  crumble  away. 

Like  the  front  of  a  great  chalk  cliff. 
Or  roll  adown  the  rock  like  dense  white  smoke. 

But  always  does  this  mighty  stream  appear 

To  die  as  it  comes  down. 
And  always  from  the  unfathomable  grave 
Arises  that  tremendous  ghost  of  spray 
And  mist  which  is  never  laid : 

Which  has  haunted  this  place 
With  the  same  dread  solemnity. 

Since  darkness  brooded  on  the  deep 
And  that  first  flood  before  the  Deluge — Light — 

Came  rushing  on  Creation  at  the  wotxi  of  God. 

"  American  Notes,"  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  book  which  Macaulay 
refused  to  review  because  he  could  see  no  good  in  it.  *'  I  cannot  praise  it, 
and  I  will  not  cut  it  up.  It  is  written  like  the  worst  parts' of  *  Humphrey's 
Clock.'  What  is  meant  to  be  easy  and  sprightly  is  vulgar  and  flippant,  as  in 
the  first  two  pages.  What  is  meant  to  be  fine  is  a  great  deal  too  fine,  as  the 
description  of  the  Fall  of  Niagara."  But  Macaulay  had  not  seen  that  descrip- 
tion  thrown  into  iambic  lines. 

There  are  worse  sinners,  however,  than  Dickens.  He  never  did  anything 
so  outrageous  as  this  from  Disraeli's  *' Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy  :" 

Why  am  I  here?  are  you  not  here?  and  need  I  urge  a  stronger  plea?  Oh,  brother  dear,  I 
pray  you  come  and  mingle  in  otu-  festival  I  Our  walls  are  hung  with  flowers  you  love ;  I 
culled  them  bv  the  fountain's  side ;  the  holy  lamps  are  trimmed  and  set,  and  you  must  raise 
their  earliest  flame.  Without  the  gate  my  maidens  wait  to  offer  you  a  robe  01  state.  Then, 
brother  dear,  I  pray  you  come  and  mingle  in  our  festival. 

Of  course,  it  sometimes  happens,  even  in  the  masters,  that  a  line  may  here 
and  there  be  detached  from  the  context  and  be  made  to  scan.  At  the  same 
time,  when  read  as  prose,  it  may  not  offend  against  the  rhythmic  integrity  of 
the  passage.  But  this  is  mere  accident.  In  a  discussion  of  this  very  subject 
Dr.  Johnson  pointed  out  that  the  accident  might  happen  in  ordinary  con- 
versation : 

Such  verse  we  make  when  we  are  writing  prose : 

We  make  such  verse  in  common  conversation. 

When  this  accident  goes  unnoted,  when  to  the  ear  the  line  retains  the 
metre  of  prose  and  melts  into  the  common  music  of  the  whole,  it  has  no  dis- 
cordant effect  But  the  moment  it  is  pointed  out  it  distinctly  jars  on  the  ear. 
Coleridge  therefore  made  a  mistake  in  dwelling  on  the  hexametrical  rhythm 
of  these  passages  in  Isaiah  : 

Hear,  O  heavens,  and  give  ear,  |  O  earth  :  for  the  Lord  hath  spoken. 

I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children,  |  and  they  have  rebelled  against  me 

The  ox  knoweth  his  owner.  |  and  the  ass  his  master  s  crib : 

But  Israel  doth  not  know,  [  my  people  doth  not  consider. 

And  an  equal  evil  has  been  done  by  other  cario-hunters  who  have  gone  to 
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the  pains  of  scanning  the  following  passages,  the  first  three  being  from  the 

Psalms,  the  three  latter  from  the  New  Testament : 

Gdd  dme  I  up  with  i  {  shout :  our  |  L5rd  wTth  the  |  sound  5f  i  |  trumpet. 
There  Is  i  |  rivCr  the  |  flSwIng  whCre-  I  of  shill  |  gliddto  thC  |  citj^. 
Hilld  I  lOiih  the  I  cit^  5f  I  God !  Je- 1  hdvih  hftth  |  blest  her. 
Art  thdu  he  I  that  shduld  I  cdme,  5r  |  do  we  I  look  ifa  S-  |  n5ther? 
HOsbinds,  |  love  your  |  wives,  Snd  |  be  not  [  bitter  i*  |  gSinst  them. 
Bless'd  ire  the  |  poor  in  |  spirit,  Hk  |  theirs  Is  the  |  kingdSm  fif  |  beavgn. 

The  effect  is  far  more  discordant  when  the  lines  are  made  to  jingle  into 
rhymes.  Thus,  most  people  will  find  that  a  noble  passage  in  Lincoln's  sec- 
ond inau^ral  has  been  utterly  ruined  for  them  by  its  resolution  into  this 
hideous  bit  of  doggerel : 

Fervently  do  we  hope. 

Fervently  do  we  pray. 
That  this  mighty  scotirge  of  war 

May  speedily  pass  away : 
Yet  if  it  be  God's  will 
That  it  continue  until — 

Luckily,  here  the  address  lapses  again  into  the  solemn  sincerity  of  prose. 
Even  Addison's  nice  ear  was  sometimes  at  fisiult.     A  line  like  this  is  un- 
pardonable : 

What  I  am  going  to  mention,  will  perhaps  deserve  your  attention. 

In  inferior  writers  we  do  not  mind  these  lapses,  and  even  find  a  carious 
interest  in  noting  such  a  quatrain  as  the  following,  which  Dr.  Whewell  in  his 
work  on  *'  Mechanics"  had  written  as  prose : 

There  is  no  force,  however  great. 

Can  stretch  a  cord,  however  fine, 

Into  a  horizontal  line 
Which  is  accurately  straight. 

The  Rev.  Chauncey  Giles,  in  a  lecture  called  "The  Nature  of  Spirit," 
speakine  of  the  sparrow  in  the  egg,  says,  **  These  organs  foretell  another 
world  of  ineffable  perfections  compared  with  the  one  in  which  it  then  dwelt, ' 
and  then  follow  in  prose  order  the  lines  which  we  thus  break  up  into  verse : 

They  prophesy  of  air  and  light, 

Of  joyous  song  and  social  fl^ht. 

Of  worm  and  seed  for  all  its  needs 

And  every  prophecy- 
it  should  be  "  succeeds,"  but  the  rhyme  and  the  rhythm  are  ruined  by  the 
concluding  words,  "  is  fulfilled  to  the  letter." 

As  a  trick  of  humor,  hidden  verses  have  often  been  introduced  into  mock- 
heroic  or  satirical  prose.  In  Washington  Irving's  "  Knickerbocker"  the  fol- 
lowing bit  of  blank  verse  appears  as  prose  : 

The  gallant  warrior  starts  from  soft  repose. 

From  golden  visions  and  voluptuous  ease ; 

Where  in  the  dulcet  "  piping  times  of  peace" 

He  sought  sweet  solace  after  all  his  toils. 

No  more  in  beauty's  siren  lap  reclined. 

He  weaves  fair  garlands  for  his  lady's  brows : 

No  more  entwines  with  flowers  his  shinine  sword. 

Nor  through  the  livelong  summer's  day  c&mts  forth 

His  love-sick  soul  in  madrigals. 

To  manhood  roused,  he  spurns  the  amorous  flute. 

Doffs  from  his  brawny  back  the  robes  of  peace. 

And  clothes  his  pampered  limbs  in  panoply  of  steel. 

O'er  his  dark  brow  where  late  the  myrtle  waved. 

Where  wanton  roses  breathed  enervate  love. 

He  rears  the  beaming  casque  and  nodding  plume. 

Grasps  the  bright  shield  and  ponderous  lance,  or  moants 

With  eaeer  pride  his  fiery  steed,  and  bums 

For  deeds  of  glorious  chivalry. 
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Some  critics  have  seen  in  the  above  only  a  specimen  of  unconscious  verse. 

A  still  more  astonishing  want  of  perception  is  shown  by  a  hunter  of  literarv 

bric-4-brac,  who  calls  the  Song  of  the  Kettle  in  the  "Cricket  on  the  Hearth 

"an  unintentional  outburst  on  the  part  of  the  author/*  marvelling  to  find  that 

"the  lines  not  only  preserve  their  symmetry,  but   also   rhyme  with   each 

other." 

It's  a  dark  night,  sang  the  kettle,  and  the  rotten  leaves  are  lying  by  the  way ; 
And  above,  all  is  mist  and  darkness,  and  below,  all  is  mire  and  clay ; 
And  there  is  only  one  relief  in  all  the  sad  and  murky  air. 
And  I  don't  know  that  it  b  one,  for  it's  nothine  but  a  glare 
Of  deep  and  angry  crimson,  where  the  sun  and  wind  together 
Set  a  brand  upon  the  clouds  for  being  guilty  of  such  weather ; 
-  And  the  widest  open  country  is  a  long,  dull  streak  of  black  ; 
And  there's  hoarnrost  on  the  finger-post,  and  thaw  upon  the  track  ; 
And  the  ice  it  isn't  water,  and  the  water  isn't  free. 
And  you  couldn't  say  that  anything  was  what  it  ought  to  be ; 
But  he's  coming,  coming,  coming ! 

Luckily,  no  one  can  make  the  same  mistake  about  the  hidden  verses  which 
abound  amid  much  other  playful  fooling  in  Macaulay^s  Letters, — for  Macaulay 
himself  has  furnished  the  key  in  one  of  them : 

My  Darling, — Why  am  I  such  a  fool  as  to  write  to  a  gypsy  at  Liverpool,  who  fancies  that 
none  b  so  good  as  she  if  she  sends  one  letter  for  my  three  f  A  lazy  chit,  whose  fingers  tire  in 
penning  a  page  in  reply  to  a  quire !  There,  miss,  you  read  all  the  nrst  sentence  of  my  epbtle, 
and  never  knew  that  you  were  reading  verse. 

When  Mr.  Coventry  Patmore*s  "  Angel  in  the  House"  was  first  published, 
the  Athetutum  furnished  the  following  unique  criticism  : 

The  gentle  reader  we  apprise.  That  this  new  Angel  in  the  House  Contains  a  tale  not  very 
wise.  About  a  person  and  a  spouse.  The  author,  gentle  as  a  lamb.  Has  managM  his  rhymes 
to  fit.  And  haply  fancies  he  has  writ  Another  "  In  Memoriam."  How  his  intended  gathered 
flowers,  And  took  her  tea  and  after  sung.  Is  told  in  style  somewhat  like  ours.  For  delectation  of 
the  young.  But,  reader,  lest  you  say  we  auiz  The  poet's  record  of  his  she.  Some  little  pictures 
you  shall  see.  Not  in  our  language  but  in  nb : 

While  thus  I  grieved  and  kissed  her  glove. 

My  man  brought  in  her  note  to  say 
Papa  had  bid  her  send  his  love, 

And  hoped  I'd  dine  with  them  next  day ; 
They  had  learned  and  practised  Purcell's  glee 

To  sing  it  by  to-morrow  night : 
The  postscript  wats — her  sisters  and  she 

Enclosed  some  violets  blue  and  white. 

•  •«••« 

Restless  and  sick  of  long  exile, 

From  those  sweet  friends  I  rode  to  see 
The  church  repairs,  and  after  a  while 

Waylaying  tne  Dean,  was  asked  to  tea. 
They  introduced  the  Cousin  Fred 

I'd  heard  of.  Honor's  favorite, — grave. 
Dark,  handsome,  bluff,  but  gently  bred. 

And  with  an  air  of  the  salt  wave. 

Fear  not  this  saline  Cousin  Fred ;  He  gives  no  tragic  mischief  birth ;  There  are  no  tears  for 
you  to  shed.  Unless  they  may  be  tears  of  mirth.  From  ball  to  bed,  from  field  to  farm.  The  tale 
flows  nicely  purling  on ;  With  much  conceit  there  b  no  harm.  In  the  love-lesend  here  begun. 
The  rest  will  come  another  day.  If  public  sympathy  allows ;  And  this  is  aU  we  have  to  say 
About  the  "  Angel  in  the  House." 

The  following  is  even  better.  It  appeared  originally  in  Eraser's  Magazine 
(it  may  also  be  found  in  Maclise  and  Maginn's  '*  Gallery  of  Illustrious  Lit- 
erary Characters")  as  the  introductory  portion  of  a  notice  of  young  Mr. 
Disraeli : 

O  Reader  dear  I  do  pray  look  here,  and  you  will  spy  the  curly  hair,  and  forehead  fair,  and 
Qoae  so  high,  and  gleaming  eye,  of  Benjamin  Dis-ra-«>li,  the  wondrous  boy  who  wrote 
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"  Alroy"  in  rhyme  and  prose,  only  to  show  how  long  ago  victorious  Judah's  lion-banner  rose. 
In  an  earlier  day  he  wrote  "  Vivian  Grey" — a  smart  enough  story,  we  must  say,  until  he  took 
his  hero  abroad,  and  trundled  him  over  the  German  road,  and  taught  him  there  not  to  drink 
beer,  and  swallow  schnapps,  and  pull  mSdchens'  caps,  and  smoke  the  cigar  and  the  meer- 
sham  true,  in  alehouse  and  lusthaus  all  Fatherland  through,  until  all  was  blue,  but  talk  sec- 
ond-band that  which,  at  the  first,  was  never  many  degrees  from  the  worst. — namely,  German 
cant  and  High  Dutch  sentimentality,  maudlin  metaphysics  and  rubbishing  reality.  But 
those  who  would  find  how  Vivian  wmed  with  the  Marchioness  of  Puddledock,  and  other 
great  grandees  of  the  kind,  and  how  he  talked  aesthetic,  and  waxed  eloquent  and  pathetic, 
and  kissed  his  Italian  puppies  of  the  greyhound  breed,  they  have  only  to  read — if  the  wuric  be 
still  alive — **  Vivian  Grey,    in  volumes  five. 

As  for  his  tentative  upon  the  Representative ^  which  he  and  John  Murray  got  up  in  a  very 
great  hurry,  we  shall  say  nothing  at  all,  either  great  or  small ;  and  all  the  wars  that  thence 
ensued,  and  the  Moravian's  deadly  feud;  nor  much  of  that  fine  book,  which  is  called  the 
"  Young  Duke,"  with  his  slippers  of  velvet  blue,  with  clasps  of  snowy-white  hue,  nlade  out 
of  the  pearl's  mother,  or  some  equallv  fine  thing  or  other ;  and  "  Fleming"  ^Contarini),  which 
will  cost  ye  but  a  guinea;  and  "  Gallomania"  (get  through  it.  can  you?)  m  which  he  made 
war  on  (assisted  by  a  whiskered  baron— his  name  was  Von  Haber,  wnose  Germanicai  jabber. 
Master  Ben,  with  ready  pen,  put  into  English  smart  and  jinglish).  King  Philippe  and  his 
court ;  and  many  other  great  works  of  the  same  sort, — why,  we  leave  them  to  tne  reader  to 
peruse ;  that  is  to  say.  if  he  should  choose. 

He  lately  stood  for  Wycombe,  but  there  Colonel  Grey  did  lick  him,  he  being  parcel  Tory 
and  parcel  Radical,— which  is  what  in  general  mad  we  call ;  and  the  latest  affair  oi  his  we 
chanced  to  see,  is  "  What  is  he  ?"  a  question  which,  by  this  time,  we  have  somewhat  an- 
swered in  this  our  pedestrian  rhyme.  As  for  the  rest, — but  writing  rhyme  is,  after  all,  a 
pest ;  and  therefore 

Poetical  jiutioe.  Dterary  men  are  in  one  thing  superior  to  the  gods. 
Divine  justice  often  lags  ;  at  its  best  it  is  somewhat  lame  and  impotent.  But 
the  justice  of  the  dramatist,  the  poet,  and  the  novelist  is  all-satisfying.  In- 
deecf,  we  have  given  the  name  poetical  justice  to  an  ideal  distribution  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  based  on  individual  deserts  and  representing  the 
concurring  Judgment  of  the  moral  law  and  of  human  sympathy.  Rare  enough 
with  Provicfence,  it  has  been  the  creed  or  the  practice  of  poets  of  all  ages  in 
^that  imaginary  realm  which  contrasts  so  startlingly  with  this  **best  of  all  pos- 
sible worlds." 

It  is  true  that  in  the  earlier  Greek  tragedy  an  unappeasable  fate  pursues 
the  innocent  and  visits  the  sins  of  an  ancestor  upon  his  race  from  generation 
to  generation.  It  is  true  also  that  in  some  more  modern  masterpieces,  as  in 
I*  Hamlet"  and  other  Elizabethan  dramas,  the  principle  of  retribution,  which 
is  one  of  the  sternest  demands  of  poetical  justice,  involves  guilty  and  inno- 
cent  in  one  common  ruin.  It  is  even  true  that  here  and  there  in  literature 
the  guilty  are  exalted  at  the  exi>ense  of  the  innocent.  But  these  are  only  the 
proverbial  exceptions  which  leave  the  rule  intact  The  sensitive  conscience 
of  the  reading  public  cannot  often  be  trifled  with.  Its  exactions  were  recog- 
nized in  the  concluding  formula  of  the  good  old  fairy-stories,  **  and  they  were 
married  and  lived  happily  ever  afterwards,"— or,  as  the  Arabian  Nights  phrases 
it  with  Oriental  exuberance,  "  and  so  they  remained  feasting  and  enjoying 
all  imaginable  pleasures  till  they  were  visited  by  the  Terminator  of  Delights, 
the  Separator  of  Companionships."  The  they  in  both  instances  refers,  of 
course,  to  the  virtuous  hero  and  heroine.  Ogre  and  evil  genius  might  triumph 
for  a  while,  they  gnashed  their  teeth  or  bit  the  dust  in  the  end.  The  modern 
novelist,  no  matter  how  he  may  harrow  his  reader's  feelings  in  the  interme- 
diate chapters,  knows  that  his  reader,  after  all,  has  rights,  and  sends  him 
away  in  good  humor  at  the  last.  Hero  and  heroine  are  married  with  a  sutii- 
cient  income ;  the  faithful  confidante  carries  away  a  lesser  prize  in  the  shape 
of  a  curate  or  some  worthy  old  bachelor  friend  of  the  husband  ;  domestic  bliss 
on  the  one  hand,  jail  or  death  on  the  other,  are  apportioned  with  the  nicest  sense 
of  individual  deserts.  Richardson's  complacent  enumeration  of  the  petitions 
he  received  to  spare  Clarissa  and  bring  the  engaging  Lovelace  to  Christian 
repentance,  Charlotte  Bronte's  lively  description  of  the  letters  inquiring  after 
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the  fate  of  Paul  Emanuel, — these  are  all  evidences  of  the  strength  of  the 
popular  feeling. 

Few  writers  have  been  as  courageous  as  Richardson  and  Miss  Bronte,  few 
have  dared  to  fly  in  the  face  of  their  admirers. 

Scott  makes  humorous  recognition  of  the  remonstrances  which  forced  him 
to  mar  the  last  chapters  of  "  Ivanhoe"  by  recalling  Athelstane  to  life.  Schiller 
forsook  history  to  give  the  Maid  of  Orleans  a  glorious  death  on  the  field  of 
battle,  instead  of  the  horrors  of  the  trial  and  the  stake  at  Rouen.  George 
Sand,  in  her  translation  of  **  As  You  Like  It,"  rectified  Shakespeare's  single 
omission  by  providing  a  husband  for  Celia  in  the  person  of  Jaques.  Dion 
Boucicault,  knowing  that  the  gods  inhabited  box  and  orchestra  as  well  as 
gallery,  sacrificed  to  their  divine  instincts  by  rescuing  the  "Colleen  Bawn" 
n-om  the  watery  grave  to  which  the  author  of  "  The  Collegians'*  had  con- 
signed her.  And  Thackeray,  though  in  his  burlesque  of  **  Rebecca  and 
Rowena"  he  had  set  himself  to  right  the  wrong  which  Scott,  with  all  his 
amiability,  had  done  to  Rebecca,  and  so  married  the  high-souled  Jewess  to 
Sir  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe, — Thackeray,  who  had  resisted  the  popular  desire  to 
see  virtue  crowned  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Newcome,  was  fain  to  add  a 
tentative  conclusion  to  "  The  Newcomes,"  \frherein  the  reader  is  allowed  to 
build  up  an  earthly  paradise  of  wedlock  for  Clive  and  Ethel. 

Like  Thackeray,  George  Eliot  was  usually  content  with  the  humbler  level 
of  divine  justice.  She  deals  with  her  characters  much  as  God  deals  with  the 
world.  The  good  are  never  quite  triumphant,  the  bad  are  never  cast  into  the 
outer  darkness.  Occasionally  a  novelist  with  a  love  of  paradox  seeks  to 
startle  his  readers  by  making  vice  triumph  over  virtue  to  the  very  end ;  but 
his  example  is  only  sparingly  emulated. 

Poets  and  poetry.  Coleridge's  definition  of  poetry  is  well  known.  '*  I 
wish,"  he  said,  "our  clever  young  poets  would  remember  my  homely  defini- 
tions of  prose  and  poetry  :  that  is,  prose, — words  in  their  best  order  ;  poetry, 
— the  best  words  in  their  best  order."  This  sounds  well,  but  in  truth  is  mere 
nonsense.  Prose  as  well  as  poetry  should  aim  to  ^ive  the  best  words  in 
their  best  order.  But  this  is  to  destroy  the  antithesis  and  to  refute  the  at- 
tempted definition.  Matthew  Arnold  is  more  successful :  "  Poetry  is  a  criti- 
cism of  life  under  the  conditions  of  poetic  truth  and  poetic  beauty."  Arnold 
also  quotes  with  approval  and  voluminously  glosses  Milton's  dictum  ( Tractate 
of  Education)  that  poetry  should  be  "  more  simple,  sensuous,  and  passionate" 
than  "  ornate  rhetorick.* 

Philip  James  Bailey  in  "  Festus"  tells  us  that 

Poets  are  all  who  love,  who  feel  great  truths 
And  tell  them,  and  the  truth  of  truths  b  love. 

Scene,  a  country  town  : 

— a  thought  which  Carlyle  agrees  with  in  his  Essay  on  Burns  :  "  A  poet  with- 
out love  were  a  physical  and  metaphysical  impossibility." 

Yet,  according  to  another  great  authority,  poets  may  be  poets  even  if  they 
do  not  tell  the  great  truths  they  feel : 

Many  are  poets  who  have  never  penned 

Their  inspiration,  and  perchance  the  best ; 
They  felt,  antl  loved,  and  died,  but  would  not  lend 

Tneir  thoughts  to  meaner  beings ;  they  compressed 
The  god  within  them,  and  rejoined  the  stars 

Unlaureled  upon  earth. 

Byron  :  The  Prophecy  0/ Dante,  Canto  iv. 

Holmes  drops  a  tear  over  these  voiceless  poets  whom  Byron  apotheo- 
sizes: 
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A  few  can  touch  the  magic  string. 

And  noisy  Fame  is  proud  to  win  them : 
Alas  for  those  that  never  sing. 

But  die  with  all  their  music  in  them  I 

Nay.  grieve  not  for  the  dead  alone 
Wnose  song  has  told  their  hearts'  sad  story ; 

Weep  for  the  voiceless,  who  have  known 
The  cross  without  the  crown  of  sjpry  I 

Th*  VoictUtt. 

'*One  meets  now  and  then  with  polished  men,"  says  Emerson,  "who  know 
everything,  have  tried  everything,  can  do  everything,  and  are  quite  superior 
to  letters  and  science.  What  could  they  not  if  only  they  would  ?**  Dr. 
Johnson  lamented  that  **  those  who  are  most  capable  of  improving  mankind 
very  frequently  neglect  to  communicate  their  knowledge  ;  either  because  it  is 
more  pleasing  to  gather  ideas  than  to  impart  them,  or  because  to  minds  nat- 
urally great  few  things  appear  of  so  much  importance  as  to  deserve  the  notice 
of  the  public.**  "Great  constitutions,*'  says  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "and  such 
as  are  constellated  unto  knowledge,  do  nothing  till  they  outdo  all ;  they  come 
short  of  themselves  if  they  go  not  beyond  others,  and  must  not  sit  down 
under  the  degree  of  worthies.  God  expects  no  lustre  from  the  minor  stars ; 
but  if  the  sun  should  not  illuminate  all,  it  were  a  sin  in  nature.** 

If  we  are  to  believe  Shelley,  it  is  suffering  that  drives  men  to  poetry : 

Most  wretched  men 
Are  cradled  into  poetry  bv  wrong  : 
They  learn  in  suffering  what  thev  teach  in  song, 

Julimm  and  MmddmU  : 

— thus  Stating  seriously  the  argument  which  Butler  jests  at : 

And  poets  by  their  sufferings  grow, — 
As  if  there  were  no  more  to  do. 
To  make  a  poet  excellent. 
But  only  want  and  discontent. 

FragmtnU. 

See  also  Mrs.  Browning's  lines  /.  v.  Pain,  Capacity  for.    Wordsworth, 
however,  hotds  that  gladness  is  the  beginning  and  sorrow  the  end  of  poets : 

We  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness. 

But  thereof  cometh  in  the  end  despondency  and  madness. 

ktsolution  and  Indeptndence, 

This  brinffs  up  the  q^uestion  of  genius  and  insanity,  already  exploited  under 

that  head.    In  conclusion,  let  us  add  the  well-known  lines  of  Shakespeare  : 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven. 

And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 

The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 

Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 

A  local  habiution  and  a  name. 

Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination. 

That  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  ioy. 

It  comprehends  some  oringer  of  that  joy ; 

Or  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear. 

How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear  I 

Midtummer  Night »  Drtam,  Act  v.,  Sc.  i. 

Point,  Pointer,  in  American  slang,  the  same  as  its  English  equivalent,  a 
tip,  a  straight  tip,  which  has  now  grown  so  common  in  America  itself  as  to 
oust  the  native  slang  from  its  pre-eminence.  A  pointer,  the  more  usual  form, 
may  be  a  sporting  metaphor,  derived  from  the  dog  that  points  out  the  where- 
abouts of  game.  On  the  stock  exchange  it  means  secret  information  con- 
cerning some  particular  stock,  and  by  extension  it  has  come  to  mean  any 
item  of  reliable  and  important  information. 
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Poltroon.  A  curious  piece  of  history  is  wrapped  up  in  the  word  "  pol- 
troon/* supposing  it  to  be  indeed  derived,  as  many  excellent  etymologists 
have  considered,  from  the  Latin  poUice  truncus^  one  that  is  deprived,  or  who 
has  deprived  himself,  of  his  thumb.  **  We  know  that  in  old  times  a  self- 
mutilation  of  this  description  was  not  unfrequent  on  the  part  of  some 
cowardly,  shirking  fellow,  who  wished  to  escape  his  share  in  the  defence  of 
his  country ;  he  would  cut  off  his  right  thumb,  and  at  once  become  incapable 
of  drawing  the  bow,  and  thus  useless  for  the  wars.  It  was  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Englishmen  should  have  looked  with  ext|;emest  disdain  on  one  who 
had  so  basely  exempted  himself  from  service,  nor  that  the  pollice  truncus,  the 
poltroon,  first  applied  to  a  coward  of  this  sort,  should  afterwards  become  a 
name  of  scorn  affixed  to  every  base  and  cowardly  evader  of  the  duties  and 
dangers  of  life."  (Trench  on  JVords.) 

Pond  of  Kingii,  a  body  of  water  in  the  ancient  town  of  Zaba,  or  Java,  the 
capital  of  the  **  mighty  empire  of  Zabedj.*'  This  empire  is  said  to  have  ex- 
tended from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  southern  frontier  of  China.  Founded  before 
the  Christian  era,  it  flourished  in  ever- increasing  splendor  until  the  seventh 
century,  when  it  waned  and  fell,  leaving  hardly  a  record  of  its  existence 
behind.  It  was  customary  for  the  treasurer  of  the  Maharajah,  or  Emperor 
of  Zabedj,  every  morning  to  go  out  to  this  pond,  which  lay  in  fix>nt  of  the 
imperial  palace,  and  cast  into  it  an  ingot  of  gold.  On  the  death  of  each  sover- 
eign the  ingots  were  fished  up  again  and  divided  among  the  household. 

Pons  Asinonini  TL.,  Asses*  Bridge),  a  term  humorously  applied  to  the 
Fifth  Proposition,  Book  I.,  of  Euclid, — the  angles  at  the  base  of  an  isosceles 
triangle  are  equal  to  each  other, — because  it  is  the  first  difficulty  met  with  in 
Euclid,  a  hard  bridge  for  the  stupid  to  cross.  The  term  is  sometimes  extended 
also  to  the  47th  proposition  of  the  same  book, — the  square  of  the  hypotenuse 
of  a  right  angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  square  of  the  two  sides, — 
but  this  is  more  often  known  as  the  Pythagorean  Theorem. 

PopulnB  vnlt  decipi,  et  deoipiatnr!  (L.,  "The  people  wish  to  be 
deceived,  then  let  them  be  deceived  !")  a  phrase  attributed,  on  no  very  good 
authority,  to  Cardinal  Carlo  Caraffa,  legate  of  his  uncle,  Pope  Paul  I V.  Its 
German  equivalent,  '*  Die  Welt  will  betrogen  sein,"  was  a  popular  proverb 
long  before  Caraffa's  time.  Bossuet  says,  "  No  man  is  more  easily  deceived 
than  he  who  hopes,  for  he  aids  in  his  own  deceit,**  and  Goethe,  "  Man  is  never 
deceived,  he  deceives  himselL**  Shakespeare  expresses  the  idea  more  pithily : 

Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thought. 

Henry  IK,  Part  II.,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  5. 

Porcelain.  This  word  is  derived  from  pour  cent  annies^  "  for  one  hundred 
years,*'  it  being  formerly  believed  that  the  materials  of  porcelain  were  matured 
underground  one  hundred  years.  It  is  not  known  who  first  discovered  the 
art  of  making  it,  but  the  manufacture  has  been  carried  on  in  China,  at  King- 
te-Ching,  ever  since  the  year  442.  We  first  hear  of  it  in  Europe  in  Ij8i,  and 
soon  after  this  time  it  was  known  in  Eneland.  The  finest  porcelam-ware, 
known  as  Dresden  china,  was  discovered  by  an  apothecary*s  boy,  named 
Boeticher,  in  1 70a  Services  of  this  ware  have  often  cost  tens  of  tnousands 
of  dollars. 

Porcelain  Reg;iment  A  regiment  in  the  Prussian  army,  from  which  the 
present  First  Dragoons  and  the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Regiments  of  Cuiras- 
siers claim  to  have  sprung.  King  Frederick  William,  it  appears,  possessed  a 
number  of  very  beautiful  and  precious  specimens  of  porcelain,  and  an  attempt 
W9»  made  by  King  August  II.  of  Poland,  who  was  also  Elector  of  Saxony, 
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to  purchase  some  of  these  through  an  agent  in  Berlin.     King  Frederick 
William  declined  to  sell  any  of  his  porcelain  ;  but  King  August,  knowing  his 
royal  brother's  passion  for  soldiers,  ofifered  him  six  hundred  aragoons,  without 
horses,  arms,  equipment,  or  officers,  in  exchange  for  certain   pieces.     The 
negotiations  were  carried  on  by  Privy  Councillor  von  Marschall  on  behalf  of 
Prussia  and  Lieutenant-General  von  Schmettau  for  King  August,  and  ended 
in  the  transfer  of  the  six  hundred  dragoons  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  of  a 
number  of  the  vases  in  the  first  place  to  Dresden,  where  some  were  added 
to  the  royal  collection  of  china,  and  others  were  placed  in  the  Johann  Museum, 
where  they  are  still  distinguished  as  the  *'  dragoon  vases."    The  men  were 
valued  at  twentv  thalers  each,  and   the  whole   regiment,  consequently,  at 
twelve  thousana  thalers ;  while   the  porcelain  given  in  exchange  for  them 
was  considered  to  be  worth  considerably  more,  though  it  had  been  purchased 
by  the  deceased  king  Frederick  I.  for  a  smaller  sum. 

Porter-house  steak.  In  New  York  City,  fifty  or  more  years  ago,  there 
were  established  a  number  of  so-called  **  porter-houses,"— places  where  porter 
and  ale  were  sold.  The  tradition  is  that  a  beefsteak  was  called  for  at  a 
butcher's  shop,  and,  none  being  on  hand,  a  cut  from  a  roasting-piece,  about 
to  be  sent  to  a  porter-house,  was  given  the  customer.  It  proved  so  much 
superior  to  the  ordinary  steak  that  when  he  called  next  he  asked  for  porter- 
house steak,  so  the  cut  became  choice  and  the  name  popular.  Nor  was  it 
many  years  before  the  American  invention  had  crossed  the  seas  and  become 
known  under  the  same  name  in  England. 

Portmanteau  words.    In  "Through  the  Looking-Glass,"  when  Alice  is 
perplexed  by  the  poem  of  **  The  Jabbcrwocky"  (see  under  Nonsense)  and 
asks  the  meaning  of  *'  slithy,"  Humpty  Dumpty  explains  that  it  means  "  lithe** 
and  **  slimy  :*'  **  You  see,  it's  like  a  portmanteau ;  there  are  two  meanings 
packed  up  in  one  word."    And  in  the  preface  to  '*  The  Hunting  of  the  Snark" 
Mr.  Carro!!  stfll  further  enlarges  on  the  subject  of  portmanteau  words :  "  For 
instance,  ta^-e  the  two  words  *  fuming'  and  '  furious.'     Make  up  your  mind 
that  you  wiU  say  both  words,  but  leave  it  unsettled  which  you  will  say  first 
Now  open  yoor  mouth  and  speak.     If  your  thoughts  inchne  ever  so  little 
towards  *  fuming,'  you  will  say  *fuming-furious  ;'  if  they  turn  by  even  a  hair's 
breadth  towards  *  furious,'  you  will  say  *  furious-fuming ;'  but  if  you  have 
that  rarest  of  gifts,  a  perfectly-balanced  mind,  you  will  say  'frumious.' "   And 
he  gives  a  Shs3cespearian  illustration :  '*  Supposing  that  when  Pistol  uttered 
the  well-known  words. 

Under  which  king,  Bezonian  T    Speak  or  die ! 

Justice  Shallow  had  felt  certain  that  it  was  either  William  or  Richard,  but 
had  not  been  able  to  settle  which,  so  that  he  could  not  possibly  say  either 
name  before  the  other,  can  it  be  doubted  that,  rather  than  die,  he  would  have 
gasped  *Richiam'?"  After  all,  Mr.  Carroll  has  only  given  a  name  to  the 
method,  and  is  entitled  to  all  the  credit  thereof  But  the  inventor  of  the 
method  was  Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce.  Wishing  to  describe  one  of  his 
clergy  (a  certain  Rev.  W.  H.  Hoare,  of  Sussex)  who  combined  the  habits  of 
a  country  gentleman  with  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  Wilberforce,  instead 
of  saying  that  he  was  a  squire  and  parson  combined,  joined  the  two  words 
into  one  and  defined  him  as  a  "squarson."  Later,  when  he  had  himself  suc- 
ceeded to  a  landed  estate,  a  friend  asked,  "Why,  Wilberforce,  have  you 
become  a  squarson  ?"  "  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  a  squirshop."  Edmund  Lear 
was  also  an  early  pioneer  of  the  practice.  "  Scroobius"  and  "  borascible"  arc 
to  be  found  in  his  first  book  of  rhymes.  In  the  third — but  this  may  have  been 
when  the  influence  of  Lewis  Carroll  had  b^un  to  react  upon  him^-we  haTe 
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an  allusion  to  the  "  torrible  zone,"  which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  port- 
man  toiogisms.  Of  course,  in  real  life,  words  of  this  kind  are  frequently 
coined  by  nervous  or  absent-minded  people,  but  they  receive  no  place  in 
literature.  A  writer  in  the  Spectator  tells  us  of  a  country  rector  in  Ireland 
who  was  liable  to  contort  and  tangle  his  words  in  strange  fashion.  "  Thus, 
we  have  heard  him  speak  of  the  '  imperfurities*  of  man,  when  it  was  quite 
obvious  that  he  could  not  make  up  his  mind  between  *  imperfection*  and  '  im- 
purities,* and  ended  by  amalgamating  the  two  words  into  one." 

Possession.  It  is  a  truism  that  there  is  more  ^oy  in  pursuit  than  in  pos- 
session.    We  find  the  sentiment  even  so  for  back  as  in  Pliny  the  Younger : 

An  object  in  possession  seldom  retains  the  same  charm  that  it  had  in  pursuit. — Lettert, 
Book  ii..  Letter  zv.,  x. 

Shakespeare  says, — 

All  things  that  are, 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoyed. 
How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal 
The  scarii^  Dark  puts  from  her  native  bay. 
Hugged  and  embracM  by  the  strumpet  wind  I 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return. 
With  over-weathered  ribs  and  ragged  sails. 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggared  by  the  strumpet  wind  1 

Merchant  0/  Venice,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  6 ; 
and  Goldsmith, — 

It  has  been  a  thousand  times  observed,  and  I  must  observe  it  once  more,  that  the  hoars 
we  pass  with  happy  prospects  in  view  are  more  pleasing  than  those  crowned  with  fruition,— 
Vicar  0/  Wakefield,  ch.  x. ; 

and  James  Montgomery, — 

Bliss  in  possession  will  not  last ; 
Remembered  joys  are  never  past : 
At  once  the  fountain,  stream,  and  sea. 
They  were,  they  are,  they  yet  shall  be, — 

Tk4  Litt/e  CUud: 
and  Burns, — 

But  pleasures  are  like  poppies  spread. 
You  s^ze  the  flower,  its  bloom  is  shed ; 
Or  like  the  snow-fall  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white,  then  melts  forever. 

7am  0'  Skanitr. 
Nor  should  T.  B.  Aldrich  be  forgotten  : 

When  I  behold  what  pleasure  is  Pursuit, 

What  life,  what  glorious  eagerness  it  is. 

Then  mark  how  full  Possession  falls  from  this. 
How  fairer  seems  the  blossom  than  the  fruit, — 
1  am  perplext,  and  often  stricken  mute. 

Wondering  which  attained  the  higher  bliss. 

The  win^M  insect,  or  the  chrysalis 
It  thmst  aside  with  unreluctant  foot. 

Pursuit  and  P0ssesti^u. 

Shakespeare  also  puts  into  words  the  familiar  thought  that  to  lose  a  thing 
is  to  make  it  gain  a  new  and  greater  value  in  our  eyes,— a  value  akin  to  that 
it  had  in  pursuit : 

For  It  so  falls  out 
That  what  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
Whiles  we  enjoy  it,  but  oeing  lacked  and  lost. 
Why,  then  we  rack  the  value :  then  we  find 
The  virtue  that  possession  would  not  show  us 
Whiles  it  was  ours. 

Much  Ado  About  Nothing,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  x. 

But  Young  has  put  this  thought  into  its  final  and  definite  form ; 

How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight  I 

J^ifkt  Tkouf^kts,  U.,  1.  6oa. 

20  khh  77 
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Possum,  To  play,  an  American  colloquialism,  meaning  to  feign,  to  dis- 
semble, to  sham  dead,  a  quasi-equivalent  t^  the  old  English  slang  *'  to  sham 
Abraham/'  Possum  is  the  vernacular  abbreviation  of  opossum,  and  the 
latter  has  a  well-known  trick  of  throwing  itself  on  its  back  and  feigning  death 
on  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 

Posterity.    The  appeal  to  posterity  has  been  a  favorite  one  with  prophets 
who  imagined  themselves  unhonored  in  their  own  day  and  generation.     Pos- 
terity will  be  wiser,  better  informed,  less  prejudiced,  than  the  present,  therefore 
they  fondly  imagine  postegty  must  be  on  their  side.     But,  as  Disraeli  said  in 
answer  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who  had  made  this  familiar  appeal,  **  Very  few 
people  reach  posterity.     Who  among  us  may  arrive  at  that  destination,  I 
presume  not  to  vaticmate.     Posterity  is  a  most  limited  assembly.     Those 
gentlemen  who  reach  posteritvare  not  much  more  numerous  than  the  planets." 
Two  fine  French  mats  have  been  discredited  by  the  same  sort  of  historians. 
One  is  the  cry  of  Desaix  when  mortally  wounded  at  the  very  moment  he  had 
turned  defeat  into  victory  at  Marengo :  "  Tell  the  First  Consul  that  I  regret 
dying  before  I  have  done  enough  to  make  my  name  known  to  posterity."    But 
the  report  of  eye-witnesses  is  that  he  was  killed  instantly.     The  other  is  the 
analogous  speech  of  Andr^  Ch^nier,  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  fatal  cart 
that  carried  him  to  the  guillotine  :  **  I  have  done  nothing  for  posterity  ;  never- 
theless [striking  his  forehead]  there  was  something  there."    The  saying  has 
been  traced  to  a  poem  by  Loizerolles  on  the  death  of  his  father,  who  shared 
Ch^nier's  prison.     It  was  happily  said  by  Byron,  in  a  letter  to  Moore,  that  a 
foreign  nation  is  a  sort  of  contemporaneous  posterity.     The  phrase,  however, 
is  imitated  from  Franklin,  who,  speaking  of  the  English,  said,  "  We  are  a  kind 
of  posterity  in  respect  to  them."  {Letter  to  William  Strakan.)     And  again, 
in  a  letter  to  Washington  written  from  Paris,  March  5, 1780,  "  Here  you  would 
know  and  enjoy  what  posterity  will  say  of  Washington.      For  a  thousand 
leagues  have  nearly  the  same  effect  with  a  thousand  years."     But  Charles 
Lamb  would  away  with  all  regard  for  posterity,    **  Hang  posterity !"  he  cried. 
"  I  will  write  for  antiquity."    In  a  similar  spirit  Sir  Bovle  Roche  asked  the 
Irish  Parliament,  "  Whv  should  we  legislate  for  posterity  r   What  has  posterity 
ever  done  for  us  ?"  a  phrase  which  John  Trumbull  echoed  in  his  "  McFingav' 
Canto  ii. : 

As  though  there  were  «  tie 
And  obligation  to  posterity. 
We  get  them,  bear  them,  breed,  and  nurse : 
What  has  posterity  done  for  us. 
That  we,  lest  they  their  rights  should  lose. 
Must  thrust  our  necks  to  gripe  of  noose  ? 

In  a  speech  made  June  3,  1862,  Disraeli  accused  Palmerston  of  '*  seeming 
to  think  that  posterity  is  a  pack-horse  always  loaded." 

Potwalloper.  Before  the  Reform  Act  of  1832  the  members  of  Parlia- 
ment for  certain  boroughs  in  England  were  elected  by  household  franchisers, 
the  only  qualification  required  of  the  electors  being  the  fact  of  their  havine 
been  settled  in  the  parish  for  six  months,  the  settlement  being  considered  su^ 
ficiently  proved  if  the  claimant  had  boiled  his  own  pot  within  its  boundaries 
for  the  required  period, — wall  meaning  to  "boil  :"  out  of  these  elements,/^ 
wall,  up^  or  "  pot  boil  up,"  was  constructed  the  melodious  name  Potwalloper, 
whereby  those  voters  became  known  who  appeared  in  the  borough  just  before 
an  election,  and  immediately  afterwards  disappeared  as  mysteriously  as  they 
had  come. 

Pour  encourager  les  antres  (Fr.,  "To  encourage  the  others"),  a  satiri- 
cal phrase,  first  applied  by  Voltaire  in  "Candide"  to  the  execution  by  the 
English  of  Admiral  Byng  (1757)  for  having  failed  to  raise  the  siege  of  Minorca. 
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Candide,  in  chap,  xiiii.,  accidenully  wiiiiesses  ihc  execution,  and  asks  of  Ihe 
bjr-standera  who  was  (he  man  ihal  had  been  killed  so  ceremoniously.  "  '  It'* 
an  admiral,'  they  told  him.  'And  why  kill  this  admiral  T  '  Because.'  said 
they,  'he  didn't  cause  enough  people  to  be  killed;  he  engaged  in  battle 
with  a  French  admiral,  and  it  was  found  that  he  was  nut  neai  enough  to 
him.'  'Hut,'  said  Candide,  'the  French  admiral  was  as  far  Trom  the  Eng- 
lish as  the  latter  was  Trom  the  other.'  '  That  is  incontestable,'  was  the  reply, 
'but  in  this  country  it  is  well  to  kill  an  admiral  Troni  lime  to  time,  to  encourage 
the  others.'"  The  phrase  has  passed  into  literature,  generally  as  a  sarcastic 
comment  on  any  excessive  punishment. 

Fotir  lo  Rol  de  PnuM.  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
now  so  powerful  German  Empire  was  nothing  more  than  the  little  kingdom 
of  Prussia,  having  just  dropped  its  title  of  Duchy  of  Brandenburg.  The 
country  was  very  poor,  and  the  military  discipline  very  hard.  Frederick 
William  I.  was  very  harsh,  cross,  and  stingy,  and  did  not  even  know,  perhaps, 
what  it  was  to  make  a  present.  And  his  reputation  was  so  well  grounded 
and  so  widely  spread  that  it  became  a  by-wutd  to  say  that  a  man  had  worked 
for  the  King  of  Prussia  when  he  had  done  some  unprofitable  job. 

Power  (or  Office)  proves  the  man,  a  proverb  of  classic  antiquity,  Aris- 
totle, in  his  "Ethics,'' Book  v.,  ch.  i.,  attributes  it  to  Bias.  Plutarch  also 
refers  to  it  in  his  comparison  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  glossing  it  thus : 
"  It  is  an  observation  no  less  just  than  common,  that  nothing  makes  so  thor- 
ough a  trial  of  a  man's  disposition  as  power  and  authority,  for  they  awaken 
every  passion  and  discover  every  latent  vice."  In  his  liFe  of  Epaminondas  he 
also  notices  the  converse  of  the  proposition  in  the  case  of  Ejuminondas,  who 
accepted  the  office  of  police  magistrate  that  had  been  offered  him  by  the  The- 
bans  out  of  contumely,  and  dignified  it  through  the  force  of  his  personality. 
Compare  also  the  charade riialion  of  Galba  by  Tacitus  :  "  He  seemed  greater 
than  a  private  person  while  he  lived  in  privacy,  and  by  the  consent  of  every- 
body would  have  been  held  capable  of  ruling  had  he  never  ruled"  ("  Major 
privato  visus  dnm  privalus  fuit,  et  omnium  consensu  capax  imperii  nisi  im- 
perisseL" — Lib.  L,  cap.  zlix.)-  The  Germans  have  two  opiiniistic  proverbs, 
"The  office  teaches  the  man,"  and  "To  whom  God  gives  an  oHice  he  gives 

the 

chamber  to  my  lord  of  Kent.  Attornev-General  Koy  being  dead,  some  were 
saying,  how  would  the  king  do  for  a  nt  man  i  '  Why,  any  man.'  says  John 
Read, 'may  execute  the  place.'  'I  warrant,' says  my  lord, 'thou  thinkest 
thou  underslandest  enough  to  perform  it.'  '  Yes,'  quoth  John,  '  let  the  king 
make  me  attorney,  and  I  would  fain  see  (he  man  t^iat  durst  tell  me  there's 
anything  I  understand  noL'" 

Frootloe  and  Precept.  That  practice  and  precept  rarely  agree  is  a 
commonplace  of  experience.  That  they  ought  to  agree  is  a  commonplace  of 
ethics.  Yet  the  preacher  himself  has  tnten  acknowledged  his  inability  to  live 
up  to  his  doctrine.  "  Do  m  I  say,  not  as  I  do,"  was.  according  to  Boccaccio, 
Book  iiL,  Story  vii.,  a  comnton  phrase  among  the  Italian  monks  of  his  day.  who 
thoi^ht  '*they  had  answered  well  and  were  absolved  from  all  crime"  when 
they  repeated  it.  There  may  be  a  reference  here  to  the  words  of  Jesus  ;  "  The 
scribes  and  the  Pharisees  sit  in  Moses'  seat :  all  therefore  whatsoever  ihey 
bid  you  observe,  that  observe  and  do ;  but  do  not  ye  after  their  works ;  for 
they  say,  and  do  nou"  The  maxim  is  also  illustrated  in  the  familiar  story  in 
the  "Gesta  Romanorum"  of  the  priest  who  was  twilled  on  his  immorality. 
He  led  his  critic  lo  the  head  of  a  slream,  where  It  was  found  that  the  waters 
gushed  out  of  the  aluleton  month  of  a  dead  dt^.     Yet  the  waters  were  pure 


poor  men  •  cottages  princes'  palaces.—. 

Probably  all  of  these  are  mor 
Testament : 

For  the  good  that  I  would  I  do  not  : 
vii.  19. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  G( 
His  conduct  still  rigfa 

"  Who  now  reads  Cowley  ?'»  as 
his  poem  "  On  the  Death  of  Cras 

Hisy&f'M,  perhaps,  ii 
Be  wrong;  his /j/r,  I 

Pope,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Man,"  be 

For  modes  of  faith  lei 
His  can't  be  wrong  w 

After  all,  the  words  of  Emersoi 

Go  put  your  creed  int< 
Nor  speak  with  doubl 

Milton  had  already  said,  very  fii 
hope  to  write  well  hereafter  in  la 
poeaL^'—Apa/ifgy/or  Smectymnuus 

Young,  Goldsmith,  Shakespear 
Young  making  all  due  allowances 

Thy  purpose  firm  is  eq 
Who  does  the  best  his 
Does  well,  acu  nobly ; 

And  as  a  bird  each  fon 
To  tempt  its  new.fledgt 

Allured  to  brighter  wor 

Do  not,  as  some  ungrat 
Show  me  the  steeo  and 
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John  Armstrong  (i  709-1779)  has  been  saved  from  oblivion  by  the  last  line 

in  this  extract : 

Of  right  and  wrong  he  taught 
Truths  as  refined  as  ever  Athens  heard  ; 
And  (strange  to  tell !)  he  practised  what  he  preached. 

The  Art  of  Preserving  Health,  Book  iv.,  1.  301. 

Praise  from  Sir  Hubert  is  praise  indeed,  a  common  misquotation 
from  Thomas  Morton's  drama  "A  Cure  for  the  Heartache,"  Act  li.,  Sc  1, 
where  it  is  less  tersely  put  as  **  Approbation  from  Sir  Hubert  Stanley  is  praise 
indeed."  Morton  probably  had  in  mind  the  Latin  phrase  **  Laudari  a  viro 
laudato"  (<*  To  be  praised  by  a  man  who  is  himself  praised"). 


In  "  The  Passing  of  Arthur"  Tennyson  makes  the  departing  king 
say  to  Sir  Bedivere, — 

More  things  are  wrought  by  prayer 
Than  this  world  dreams  of.     Wherefore  let  tny  voice 
Rise  like  a  fountain  for  me  night  and  day. 
For  what  are  men  better  than  sheep  or  goats 
That  nourish  a  blind  life  within  the  brain. 
If,  knowing  God,  they  Uft  not  hands  of  prayer 
Both  for  themselves  and  those  who  call  them  friend  T 
For  so  the  whole  round  worid  is  every  way 
Bound  by  gold  chains  about  the  feet  of  God. 

This  seems  like  a  reminiscence  of  the  phrase  in  Burton, — 

And  this  u  that  Homer's  golden  chain  which  reacheth  down  from  heaven  to  earth,  by  which 
every  creature  is  annexed  and  depends  on  his  Creator. — Atuttomy  qf  Melancholy,  Part  III.. 
Sec.  i.,  Memb.  i..  Subs.  i. ; 

which  was  also  utilized  by  Pope  : 

Vast  chain  of  being,  which  from  God  began, 

Natures  ethereal,  human,  angel,  man. 

Beast,  bird,  fish,  insect,  what  no  eye  can  see, 

No  glass  can  reach ;  from  Infinite  to  thee. 

From  thee  to  Nothing.    On  superior  powers, 

Were  we  to  press,  inferior  might  on  ours. 

Or  in  the  full  creation  leave  a  void. 

Where,  one  step  broken,  the  great  scale's  destroyed : 

From  Nature's  chain  wnatever  link  you  strike. 

Tenth  or  ten-thousandth,  breaks  the  chain  alike. 

Essay  on  Man,  Ep.  i.,  1.  937. 

Or  was  Pope  borrowing  from  Waller  ? — 

The  chain  that's  fixed  to  the  throne  of  Jove, 
On  which  the  fabric  of  our  world  depends, 
One  link  dissolved,  the  whole  creation  ends. 

0/  the  Danger  His  Majesty  Esca^d. 

Still  more  interesting  is  an  analogous  passage  in  one  of  Tennyson's  greatest 
contemporaries : 

The  Maker  has  linked  together  the  whole  race  of  man  with  this  chain  of  love.  I  like  to 
think  that  there  is  no  man  but  has  had  kindly  feelings  for  some  other,  and  he  for  his  neighbor, 
tmti)  we  bind  together  the  whole  family  of  Adam.  Nor  does  it  end  here.  It  joins  heaven 
and  earth  together.  For  my  friend  or  my  child  of  past  days  is  still  my  friend  or  my  child  to 
me  here,  or  m  the  home  prepared  for  us  by  the  Father  of  all.  If  identity  survives  the  grave, 
as  our  faith  tells  us,  is  it  not  a  consolation  to  think  that  there  may  be  one  or  two  souls  among 
the  purified  and  just,  whose  affection  watches  us  invisible,  and  follows  the  poor  sinner  on 
earth  T — Thacksray  :  Comhill  to  Cairo. 

St.  John  Chrysostom  was  learned  in  Greek  literature,  and  it  would  be  curious 
If  we  could  trace  to  a  classic  model  the  exquisite  prayer  composed  by  him  : 
**  Fulfil  now,  O  Lord,  the  desires  and  petitions  of  thy  servants,  as  may  be 
most  expedient  for  them."  This  is  not  a  scriptural  idea,  but  there  is  some- 
\hing  not  unlike  it  in  a  prayer  by  an  unknown  poet,  which  is  highly  commended 
by  Plato :  *'  Father  Jove,  grant  us  good,  whether  we  pray  for  it  or  not ;  and 
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avert  from  us  evil,  even  though  we  pray^  for  it"     And  one  of  the  fragments 

of  Menander  runs,  M7  yuai.  yevotff  d  (3ovajoh*  akk'  &  avfi^ipei  ("  Let  not  that  happen 

which  I  wish,  but  that  which  is  right*').     Compare  the  lines 

Unasked,  what  good  thou  knowest,  grant : 
What  ill,  though  asked,  deny, 

in  Pope's  "  Universal  Prayer  ;*'  also  the  Collect  beginning  "  Almighty  God, 
the  fountain  of  all  wisdom,  who  knowest  our  necessities  before  we  ask,  and 
our  ignorance  in  asking." 
James  Merrick  (i  720-1 769)  says, — 

Not  what  we  wish,  but  what  we  want, 
Ohy  let  thy  grace  supply ! 

Hymm. 

Pr^oieUBes,  lies,  the  name  by  which  the  members  of  the  Society  of  the 
H6tel  Rambouiliet  were  called.  It  was  an  association  of  pseudo-savants  of 
both  sexes  in  France  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  who  in- 
dulged in  a  mixture  of  ridiculous  philosophy  and  gush. 

The  usages  of  the  coteries  into  which  they  were  subdivided  were  most 
grotesque  ;  the  women  affected  toward  each  other  the  most  exaggerated  show 
of  romantic  sentiment ;  they  called  one  another  by  no  other  names  than  ma 
chire^  mapricieuse^  which  soon  became  the  general  designation  of  its  members. 
When  the  hour  approached  for  her  levee,  the  female  "  precious"  jumped  into 
bed,  where  she  languished  as  the  habitues  of  her  circle  trooped  in  and 
ranged  themselves  about  the  alcove.  To  obtain  an  enirie  into  the  charmed 
circle  the  young  aspirants  were  obliged  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
*' grands  introducteurs  de  ruelles"  that  they  had  risen  to  a  comprehension  of 
the  "end  of  all  things,  the  great  end  or  end  of  ends,"  which  done,  they  were 
duly  presented.  Each  **pr^cieuse"  had  a  cavalier,  called  the  **  alcoviste," 
who  was  peculiarly  devoted  to  her  service  and  helped  do  the  honors  and 
direct  the  conversation  at  these  peculiar  entertainments.  The  subjects  were 
grave  dissertations  upon  frivolous  questions,  trivial  researches  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  an  enigma,  speculations  upon  the  metaphysics  of  love  and 
the  sublimations  of  sentiment,  all  discussed  with  an  exaggerated  delicacy  of 
manner  and  puerile  refinement  of  expression. 

They  finally  succumbed  to  the  laughter  of  Moli^re  in  his  "  Pr^cieuses 
Ridicules." 

Pretenders,  The,  the  son  and  the  grandson  of  King  James  II.  The  first, 
James  Francis  Edward  Stuart,  is  known  as  the  Old  Pretender,  and  his  son, 
Charles  Edward  Stuart,  as  the  Young  Pretender.  The  Acts  of  Settlement 
passed  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  (1701-1708)  secured  the  succession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover.  The  Old  Pretender  made  some  vain  attempts  to  recover 
the  kingdom,  but  in  1743  surrendered  his  claims  to  his  son,  who  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  invaded  Great  Britain,  by  way  of  Scotland,  and  fought  gallantly 
but  was  signally  defeated  at  Culloden  in  1746. 

The  extempore  addressed  by  John  Byrom  to  an  officer  of  the  army  presents 

a  phase  of  the  perplexities  of  the  politics  of  the  time : 

God  bless  the  King— 1  mean  the  faith's  defender ; 
God  bless— no  harm  in  blessing — the  Pretender; 
But  who  Pretender  is,  or  who  is  Kin|;, — 
God  bless  us  all, — is  quite  another  thing. 

Prevention  is  better  than  core,  or,  more  at  length.  An  ounce  of  pre- 
vention is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,  a  common  English  proverb  which  finds 
analogues  more  or  less  close  in  most  languages.  Ovid's  "  Principiis  obsta" 
{q.v.)  embodies  a  similar  idea,  and  so  does  Persius's  **Venienti  occurrite 
morbo"  {Satires^  iii.  64).      A  closer  parallel  is  quoted  in  the  "Adagia"  of 
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Erasmus:  "Satius  est  initiis  mederi,  quam  fini"  ("It  is  better  to  doctor  at 
the  beginning  than  at  the  end").  The  Chinese  say,  "  To  correct  an  evil  when 
already  existing  is  not  so  good  as  being  aware  of  it  when  not  existing." 

Pride  that  apea  humility.  Coleridge  in  the  unfinished  poem  of  "  The 
Devirs  Thoughts,"  which  he  and  Southey  were  to  write  together,  contributed 
the  following  among  other  verses  : 

He  saw  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach- house, 

K  cottage  of  gentility  ; 
And  the  devil  did  grin,  for  his  darling  sin 

Is  pride  that  apes  humility. 

Southey  rather  spoiled  the  stanza  by  attempting  to  improve  it : 

He  passed  a  cottage  with  a  double  coach-house, — 
A  cottage  oS  gentility  ;  * 

And  he  owned,  with  a  grin. 

That  his  favorite  sin 
Is  pride  that  apes  humility. 

When  Diogenes  trampled  upon  a  couch  at  dinner  in  Plato*s  house,  crying, 
**  I  trample  upon  Plato's  pride,"  the  latter  quietly  retorted,  "  But  with  greater 
pride,  Diogenes."  The  Abbe  Maury  ridiculed  in  a  similar  way  the  liberal 
members  of  the  noblesse  in  the  National  Assembly  who  proposed  the  abolition 
of  titles :  "  You  tread  upon  ostentation  but  with  greater  ostentation."  So 
Socrates  said  to  the  cynic  Antisthenes,  who  inveighed  against  the  pride  and 
luxury  of  the  conventional  classes,  "  I  can  see  thy  pride  through  the  holes  in 
thy  robe." 

Pride'a  Purge,  the  purgation  of  the  *'  Long  Parliament,"  really  an  un- 
precedented and  violent  invasion  of  parliamentary  privilege,  in  1649.  Two 
regiments  of  soldiers  entered  the  House  of  Parliament,  seized  in  the  passage 
and  arrested  the  forty-one  members  of  the  Presbyterian  party,  excluded  one 
hundred  and  sixty  others,  and  would  admit  none  but  the  most  violent  and 
vociferous  of  the  Independents.  These  proceedings  were  called  "  Pride's 
Purge,"  from  the  fact  that  the  soldiery  were  under  the  command  of  Colonel 
Pride. 

What  was  left  of  the  purged  Parliament  became  known  as  '*  the  Rump." 
The  purgation  was  completed  by  Oliver  Cromwell  on  April  20,  1653,  when  he 
entered  the  chamber,  and,  after  some  preliminary  remarks,  concluded, — 

"  Corrupt^  unjust  persotu ;  scandalous  to  the  profession  of  the  Gospel ;  how  can  you  be  a 
Pariiament  (or  God's  people?  Depart,  I  say,  and  let  us  have  done  with  you !  In  the  name 
of  God— go!" 

The  House  is,  of  course,  all  on  its  feet — uncertain,  almost,  whether  not  on  its  head  :  such  a 
scene  as  was  never  seen  before  in  any  House  of  Commons.  History  reports  with  a  shudder 
that  my  Lord  General,  lifting  the  sacred  mace  itself,  said,  "  What  shall  we  do  with  this 
bawble?  I'ake  it  away!" — and  gave  it  to  a  musketeer.  And  now.  "  Fetch  him  down!" 
says  he  to  Harrison,  flashing  on  the  Speaker.  Speaker  Lenthall.  more  an  ancient  Roman 
than  any  thine  else,  declares  he  will  not  come  till  forced.  "  Sir,"  said  Harrison,  "  I  will  lend 
you  a  hand:  on  which  Speaker  Lenthall  came  down,  and  gloomily  vanished.  Thev  all 
vanished;  flooding  gloomily,  clamorously  out  to  their  respective  ulterior  business  and  re- 
spective places  of  abode.  The  "  Long  Pariiament"  is  dissolved  I  .  .  .  the  unspeakable 
catastrophe  has  come,— and  remains.— Carlylk  :  CromivtlCs  Letters  ami  Speeches. 

Prinoea  and  lorda.     A  famous  sentiment  in  Goldsmith's  "Deserted 

Village"  runs  as  follows : 

Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade, 
A  breath  can  make  them,  as  a  breath  has  made. 
Rut  a  bold  peasantry,  their  country's  pride. 
When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supplied. 

The  thought  is  one  of  the  most  common  in  literature.  But  even  the  verbal 
vesture  in  which  it  is  clothed  has  been  traced  to  various  sources,  though  Gold- 
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smith  has  touched  it  with  the  magic  of  his  own  genius :  "  nihil  tetigit  quod 

non  ornavit** 

Thus,  Pope  had  said, — 

Who  pants  for  gloiy  finds  but  short  repose : 
A  breath  rerives  him,  or  a  breath  o'erthrows. 

E^tU  /.,  Book  u. 

Still  closer  came  De  Caux,  who,  comparing  the  world  to  his  looking-glass, 
had  said, — 

C'est  un  verre  qui  luit, 
Qu'im  souffle  peut  d^tniire,  et  qu'un  souffle  a  produit. 

("  It  is  a  shining  glass,  which  a  breath  may  destroy,  and  which  a  breath  has  produced.") 

As  Goldsmith  borrowed,  so  he  was  borrowed  from  in  return.     Bums»  in 
the  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night/'  has,— 

Princes  and  lords  are  but  the  breath  of  Icini 


"  An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work 


oi  Kmgs, 
of  God,^' 


the  last  line  being,  of  course,  a  quotation  from  Pope.  Bums  varies  the 
thought  in  another  of  his  poems : 

A  prince  can  mak*  a  belted  knight, 

A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that. 
But  an  honest  man  s  aboon  his  might : 

Guid  faith,  he  mauna  fa'  that. 

Bums's  words  were  anticipated  by  Wycherley  in  his  **  Plain  Dealer,"  Act 
i.,  Sc.  I :  *'  I  weigh  the  man,  not  his  title ;  'tis  not  the  king's  stamp  can  make 
the  metal  better."  From  Wycherley  Sterne  probably  st9le  it ;  for  when 
stealing  is  in  question,  the  presumption  is  always  against  Sterne.  **  Honors, 
like  impressions  upon  coin,  ma^  give  an  ideal  and  local  value  to  a  bit  oi  base 
metal;  but  gold  and  silver  will  pass  all  the  world  over  without  any  other 
recommendation  than  their  own  weight,"  he  says  in  **  Tristram  Shandy." 

Now,  all  these  sayings,  so  diflferent  in  form  out  so  alike  in  substance,  are 
but  illustrations  of  the  idea  to  which  Pope  has  given  these  words : 

Honor  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise : 
Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honor  lies. 

The  Germans  express  it  in  the  proverb, — 

Edel  seyn  ist  gar  viel  mehr 

Als  adlig  seyn  von  den  Eltem  her, 

("  The  noble  in  himself  is  worth  much  more 
Than  the  mere  heir  of  such  as  lived  of  yore,") 

a  good  democratic  maxim,  in  substance  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  as  old  as  human  nature.  We  find  it  in  one  form  or  other  in 
the  oldest  books, — the  Talmud,  for  instance,  where  it  is  thus  expressed: 
**  Not  the  place  honors  the  man,  but  the  man  the  place." 

PrinoipiiB  obata  (L.,  "  Meet  the  beginnings"),  an  oft-quoted  phrase  from 
Ovid's  "  Remedium  Amoris,"  line  91.  "  Medicine,"  the  poet  adds,  in  explana- 
tion, "comes  too  late  when  the  evil  has  gained  strength  by  long  delay."  The 
French  have  an  analogous  expression  :  "  Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coOte" 
("  It  is  only  the  first  step  that  costs").  Madame  du  Deffand,  in  a  letter  to 
Horace  Walpole,  June  6,  1767,  relates  how  Cardinal  Polignac,  a  man  of  vast 
credulity,  told  her  the  old  story  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Denis,  who,  after 
decapitation,  walked  two  leagues  with  his  heao  in  his  hand  to  the  spot  where 
his  church  was  afterwards  erected.  The  cardinal  laid  s|3ecial  stress  on  the 
distance  traversed.  "  The  distance  is  nothing,"  quoth  Madame  ;  **  'tis  only 
the  first  step  that  costs"  ("  La  distance  n'y  fait  rien ;  il  n'y  a  que  le  premier 
pas  qui  cofite"). 
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We  shut  oar  eyes  to  the  beginnings  of  evil  because  they  are  sma/I.  and  in  this  weakness 
lies  the  germ  of  our  misfortune.  Principiis  obxta  ;  this  maxim  closely  followed  would  pre- 
serve us  from  almost  all  our  misfortunes. — Amibl  :  Journal  Intime^  ii.  76. 

We  must  be  watchful,  especially  in  the  befpnning  of  temptation,  because  then  the  enemy  is 
easier  overcome^  if  he  is  not  suffered  to  come  m  at  all  at  the  door  of  the  soul,  but  is  kept  out  and 
resisted  at  his  nrst  knock.  Whence  a  certain  man  said,  "  Withstand  tfu  beginning:  after* 
remedies  come  too  late." — Imitation  of  Christ,  ch.  ziii.,  sec.  4. 

PriBon.  When  Guildenstern  objects  to  Hamlet's  remark  that  Denmark 
is  a  prison,  the  prince  explains,  '*  There  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad  but 
thinking  makes  it  so :  to  me  it  is  a  prison."  (Act  ii.,  Sc.  2.)  In  Howel's 
**  Letters"  we  find  him  writing  from  his  prison  to  a  friend  in  France,  "  There 
is  a  wise  saying  in  the  country  where  you  sojourn  now,  *  Ce  n*est  pas  la  place 
mais  la  pens^e  qui  fait  la  prison,' "  which  is  exactly  Hamlet's  idea.  A  famous 
amplification  of  the  thought  occurs  in  the  fourth  stanza  of  Richard  Lovelace's 
poem  *'  To  Althea  from  Prison  :" 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make. 

Nor  iron  bars  a  cage ; 
Minds  innocent  and  quiet  take 

That  for  an  hermitage ; 
If  I  have  freedom  in  my  love. 

And  in  my  soul  am  free, 
Angels  alone  that  soar  above 

£AJoy  such  liberty. 

Now,  there  is  a  curious  parallelism,  not  only  in  the  lines,  but  also  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  their  composition,  with  the  following  by  the  contemporary 
French  poet  Pellisson : 

Doubles  grilles  A  gros  cloux. 
Triples  portes,  forts  verroux, 

Aux  Ames  vraiment  m^chantes 
Vous  repr6sentez  Tenfer ; 

Mais  aux  &mes  innocentes 
Vous  n'etes  que  du  hois,  du  fer. 

A  comparison  of  dates,  however,  proves  that  Lovelace  was  first  in  the  field. 
He  was  imprisoned  by  the  Lon^  Parliament  in  1648,  and  died  in  1658.  PeU 
lisson  was  not  sent  to  the  Bastile  until  1661,  and  wrote  his  lines  on  the  walls 
of  his  cell.  But  Lovelace  may  have  remembered  his  Shakespeare,  not  onU 
the  passage  quoted  from  **  Hamlet,"  but  the  following  from  the  Sonnets : 

Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron. 
Can  be  retentive  of  the  strength  of  spirit. 

Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time.    This  is  line  393  of  the  first 

Night  of  Young's  "  Night  Thoughts."    The  context  runs  as  follows : 

Beware,  Lorenzo !  a  slow,  sudden  death. 
Be  wise  to-day^  'tis  madness  to  defer ; 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead : 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time ; 
Year  aAer  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled. 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 

There  is  a  reminiscence  here  of  Congreve's  lines, — 

Defer  not  till  to*morrow  to  be  wise ; 
To-morrow's  sun  to  thee  may  never  rise. 

Letter  to  Cobham. 

Proverbial  and  written  literature  are  full  of  similar  lessons :  "  Delays  are 
dangerous,"  "  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot,"  "Take  time  by  the  forelock,"— these 
proverbs  are  cosmopolitan.     "  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines"  is  peculiarly 
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English,  and  especially  appropriate  to  the  variable  climate  of  England.  Here 
are  a  few  more  proverbs  of  similar  application  : 

God  ke«p  you  from  '  It  i»  too  late.' — SAanuh. 

When  the  Tool  has  made  up  his  mind  tne  market  has  gone  by. — Ibid. 

Stay  but  a  while,  you  lose  a  mile. — Dutch. 

A  httle  too  late,  much  too  late. — /6id. 

Some  refuse  roast  meat  and  afterwards  long  for  the  smoke  of  it. — Italian. 

When  the  horse  has  been  stolen  the  fool  shuts  the  stable. — Frtmch. 

The  latter  may  also  be  found  in  Heywood's  **  Proverbs**  in  the  following 
form, — 
When  the  steed  is  stolne,  shut  the  stable  durre, — 

and  is  even  more  neatly  expressed  in  another  French  proverb,  "  After  death 

the  doctor,"  parallel  to  the  ancient  Greek  Mera  irnktiiav  if  avfiftaxia^  or  the 

Latin  "  Post  bellum,  auxilium"  ("  After  the  war  come  the  allies").     Quintilian 

quotes  the  latter,  and  he  further  asks,  **Quid  quod  medicina  mortuorum  sera 

est?    Quid  quod  nemo  aquam  infundit  in  cineres?"  (**  What  medicine  is 

good  for  the  dead  ?    Why  does  no  one  pour  water  on  ashes  .^" — 1>.,  after  the 

house  has  been  burnt.) 

The  last  lines  credited  to  Swift,  written  in  a  lucid  moment  just  before  his 

death,  were  suggested  by  a  magazine  fur  arms  and  powder  erected  in  Phoenix 

Park,  Dublin  : 

Behold  a  proof  of  Irish  sense  1 

Here  Irish  wit  b  seen : 
When  nothing's  left  for  our  defence. 
We  build  a  magazine. 


Dryden  says, — 
and  Shakespeare, — 


All  delays  are  dangerous  in  war, 

Tyrannic  Lcve,  Act  i..  So.  i ; 

Delays  have  dangerous  ends, 

Henry  VI.,  Fart  /.,  Act  iii.,  Sc.  a; 


— a  maxim  which  he  further  enforces  in  "  Macbeth  :" 

If  it  were  done  when  'tis  done,  then  'twere  well 
It  were  done  quickly. 

Act  i.,  Sc.  7. 

This  maxim  is  also  enforced  in  the  famous  Italian  proverb, '*  Cosa  fotta 
capo  ha,"  explained  by  Torriano  in  the  seventeenth  century  as  meaning  "  A 
deed  done  has  an  end,"  by  Giusti  in  the  nineteenth  as  "  A  deed  done  has  a 
beginning ;"  1.^.,  if  you  would  accomplish  anything  don*t  stop  to  think  over 
it,  but  begin  at  once.  It  will  be  rememberea  that  this  proverb  is  the  "bad 
word"  to  which  Dante  attributes  the  origin  of  the  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  feuds. 
When  Buondelmonte  broke  his  plighted  troth  to  a  maiden  of  the  Amadei 
family,  her  kinsmen  assembled  to  discuss  revenge.  Plan  after  plan  was  sug- 
gested. At  last  Mosca  Lamberti  cried  out,  **  Those  who  talk  much  do  nothing. 
Co-^a  fatta  capo  ha  P'  The  hint  was  enough.  Buondelmonte  was  murdered, 
and  Tuscany  was  plunged  into  a  civil  war. 

ProhibitioniBt  A  political  party  of  one  idea, — the  prohibition  bv  law  of 
the  sale  and  manufacture  of  intoxicating  drinks.  Neal  Dow,  of  Nfaine,  is 
prominent  as  the  organizer  of  its  earliest  campaigns.  Its  Hrst  important  suc- 
cess was  the  enactment  of  the  Maine  Law  (q.  v.).  Since  1872  the  Prohibition- 
ists have  entered  the  field  of  national  politics.  Their  total  poll  in  the  whole 
country  in  that  year  was  5608  votes.     In  1888  they  polled  246,406. 

Property  i»  theft  (Fr.,  "La  propri^t^,  c'est  le  vol"),  the  maxim  an- 
nounced by  Proudhon  in  **  Qu'est-ce  que  c*est  que  la  Propri^te  ?"  published 
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in  184a  St  Ambrose  had  taught  a  not  dissimilar  doctrine :  "Superfluum 
quod  tenes  tu  furaris"  ("The  superfluous  property  which  you  hold  you  have 
stolen").  And  only  half  a  century  before  Proudhon,  Brissot,  in  his  "  Philo- 
sophical Researches  on  the  Right  of  Property/*  had  written,  '*  Exclusive  prop- 
erty is  a  robbery  in  nature."  The  phrase  itself  died  with  him,  when  Proud- 
hon  resuscitated  it  by  endowing  it  with  the  soul  of  wit  in  the  catching 
phrase,  "  La  propri^t^,  c'est  le  vol."  Emerson  agrees  with  Proudhon : 
"  In  the  last  analysis  all  property  is  theft." 

Public  be  damned,  a  famous  phrase  attributed  to  William  K.  Vander- 
bilt  in  a  newspaper  interview  when  the  question  of  the  riehts  of  the  public 
who  patronized  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  came  up  (ox  discussion.  It 
went  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  and  greatly  increased  his  unpopu- 
larity with  the  masses.  A  very  similar  expression  became  equally  notorious 
a  century  and  a  half  earlier.  In  1730  an  ostensibly  charitable  organization 
was  established  in  London  to  lend  money  to  the  poor  on  pledges.  The 
managers  were  mainly  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.    The  scheme 

f>roved  to  be  so  ruinous  to  its  patrons  that  an  inquiry  was  instituted  by  Par- 
iament  which  led  to  its  suppression.  Three  of  the  managers,  Bond,  Sutton, 
and  Grant,  were  expelled  from  the  House  of  Commons.  By  a  report  of  the 
commission  appointed  to  examine  into  the  matter,  it  appeared  that  when 
objection  had  once  been  made  to  an  intended  removal  of  the  office,  on  the 
score  that  the  poor,  for  whose  use  it  had  been  erected,  would  be  hurt.  Bond 
had  replied,  "  Damn  the  poor."  Pope  makes  a  reference  to  this  phrase  in 
his  "  Moral  Essays,"  Epistle  iit,  1.  100 : 

Perhaps  you  think  the  poor  might  have  their  part  ? 
Bond  damns  the  poor,  and  hates  them  from  his  heart. 
The  grave  Sir  Gilbert  holds  it  for  a  rule 
That  every  man  in  want  is  knave  or  fool : 
"  God  cannot  love  (says  Blunt,  with  tearless  eyes) 
The  wretch  he  starves  ' — and  piously  denies  : 
But  the  good  bishop,  with  a  meeker  air. 
Admits,  and  leaves  them  Providence's  care. 

Public  ofBoa  is  a  public  trust  This  saying,  which  was  a  sort  of 
rallying-cry  of  the  civil  service  reformers  and  Mugwumps,  who  supported 
Grover  Cleveland  in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884,  has  frequently  been 
attributed  to  Cleveland  himself.  But  though  the  sentiment  is  his,  the  words 
are  not.  Indeed,  so  far  back  as  May  31,  1872,  Charles  Sumner  said,  "The 
phrase  '  public  office  is  a  public  trust*  has  of  late  become  common  property." 
Possibly  the  real  origin  may  be  traced  to  John  C.  Calhoun,  in  a  speech  made 
July  13,  1835  :  "The  very  essence  of  a  free  government  consists  in  consider- 
ing offices  as  public  trusts,  bestowed  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and  not  for 
the  benefit  of  an  individual  or  a  party." 

Pull  do^irn  your  vast,  an  American  colloquialism,  meaning,  originally, 
^  Attend  to  your  own  business,"  but  now  used  as  a  mere  senseless  exclama- 
tion of  witlings.  It  comes  to  us  from  the  time  when  trousers  and  waistcoats 
were  alike  shorter  than  they  are  at  present,  and  when  a  wide  gap  of  linen 
shirt  induced  careful  mothers  or  wives,  or  discriminating  friends,  to  use  the 
adjuration  to  the  negligent.  The  phrase  soon  became  general,  and  for  a  time 
was  used  ad  nauseam. 

Pun.  He  ^irho  vriil  make  a  pun  ^irill  pick  a  pocket  This  is  usually 
quoted  as  a  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson^s,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  latter 
even  adopted  it.  John  Dennis,  the  critic,  seems  to  have  been  the  real  author, 
according  to  a  story  told  by  Benjamin  Victor,  treasurer  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  in  an  epistle  to  Sir  Richard  Steele,  London,  1722,  when  Johnson 
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was  a  boy  of  thirteen.  Dennis  met  Congreve  and  Daniel  Parcell,  famous  as 
a  punster,  in  a  tavern.  Purcell  wished  to  rid  himself  of  Dennis's  company, 
and  knew  nothing  would  be  more  effective  than  a  bad  pun.  He  pulled  the 
bell  and  called  without  an  answer.  Then,  putting  his  hand  under  the  table,  he 
said  to  Dennis,  "This  table  is  like  the  tavern."  "  How  so  ?"  asked  the  critic 
"  Why,  because  there's  ne'er  a  drawer  in  it"  "  Sir,"  cried  Dennis,  starting 
up,  "  the  man  that  will  make  such  an  execrable  pun  in  my  company  will  pick 
my  pocket !"  and  so  left  the  room.  A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Qturus 
gives  the  Dr.  Johnson  story  with  much  particularity  of  detail :  "  I  remember, 
many  years  ago,  reading  an  anecdote  of  Johnson's  dislike  to  punning,  and 
his  witty  rejoinder  to  an  observation  of  Hoswell's  thereupon ;  but  as  Notes 
and  Queries  had  then  no  existence,  I  did  not  *make  a  note  on't,'  and  the 
source  of  the  anecdote  has  passed  away  from  my  memory.  The  story  was 
told  in  the  following  way  :  *  Sir,'  said  Johnson,  *  I  hate  a  pun.  A  man  who 
would  perpetrate  a  pun  would  have  little  hesitation  in  picking  a  pocket' 
Upon  this,  Boswell  hinted  that  his  illustrious  friend's  dislike  to  this  species 
of  small  wit  might  arise  from  his  inability  to  play  upon  words.  *  Sir,'  roared 
Johnson,  '  if  I  were  punish-ed  for  every  pun  I  shed,  there  would  not  be  left  a 
puny  shed  of  my  punnish  head.' " 


PunotuatioxL    Our  very  nursery  songs  impress  upon  us  the  value  of 

correct  punctuation.     Halliwell  in  his  **  Nursery  Rhymes"  gives  the  following 

riddle : 

Every  lady  in  this  land 
Has  twenty  nails  upon  each  hand 
Five  and  twenty  on  hands  and  feet. 
All  this  is  true  without  deceit. 

To  unriddle  the  above  you  have  merely  to  put  a  semicolon  after  '*  nails"  in 
the  second  line,  and  a  comma  after  "  five  in  the  third.  Here  are  two  varia- 
tions on  the  same  theme  which  have  also  come  down  to  us  from  Mother  Goose 
or  some  one  of  her  near  relatives : 

I  saw  a  peacock  with  a  fiery  tail 

I  saw  a  blazing  comet  pour  down  hail 

I  saw  a  cloud  all  wrapt  with  ivy  round 

I  saw  a  lofty  oak  creep  on  the  ground 

I  saw  a  beetle  swallow  up  a  whale 

I  saw  a  foaming  sea  brimful  of  ale 

I  saw  a  pewter  cup  sixteen  feet  deep 

I  saw  a  well  full  of  men's  tears  that  weep 

I  saw  wet  eyes  in  flames  of  living  fire 

I  saw  a  house  as  high  as  the  moon  and  higher 

I  saw  the  glorious  sun  at  deep  midnight 

I  saw  the  roan  who  saw  this  wondrous  sight 

I  saw  a  pack  of  cards  gnawing  a  bone 

I  saw  a  dog  seated  on  Britain's  throne 

I  saw  King  George  shut  up  within  a  box 

I  saw  an  orange  driving  a  fat  ox 

I  saw  a  butcher  not  a  twelvemonth  old 

I  saw  a  great-coat  all  of  solid  gold 

I  saw  two  buttons  telling  of  their  dreams 

I  saw  my  friends  who  wished  I'd  quit  these  themes. 

If  a  semicolon  be  placed  after  the  noun  in  each  line  except  the  last,  the^ 
absurd  jingles  will  be  resolved  into  sobriety. 

There  is  an  old  French  proverb  which  runs,  **  Faute  d'un  point  Martin 
perdit  son  fine"  (**  Through  want  of  a  stop  Martin  lost  his  ass").  This  saying 
has  a  story  behind  it,  which  was  probably  invented  in  the  Middle  Ages  by 
some  whimsical  scribe  who  desired  to  impress  upon  his  pupils  the  importance 
of  punctuation.     A  priest  named  Martin  having  been  appointed  abbot  of  a 
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religious  house  called  Asello  ("  the  Ass")  caused  this  inscription  to  be  placed 
over  the  gates : 

Porta  patens  esto, 
Nulli  cbudatur  honesto. 

("  Let  the  gate  strand  open,  to  no  honest  man  be  shut.") 

The  ignorant  brother  who  put  up  the  inscription  placed  the  comma  after 
nuilif  and  so  completely  altered  the  sense,  making  the  verse  read,  **  Gate  be 
thou  open  to  none,  be  shut  against  every  honest  man."  The  pope,  learning 
of  this  uncharitable  inscription,  took  up  the  matter  seriously  and  deposed  the 
unlucky  abbot.  His  successor  was  careful  to  correct  the  punctuation  of  the 
verse,  to  which  the  following  line  was  added :  *'  Pro  sqIo  puncto  caruit  Martinus 
Asello"  (*'  For  a  single  stop  Martin  lost  Asello").  The  abbey  disappeared, 
the  proverb  remained,  and,  the  word  Asello  being  misunderstood,  we  have  the 
French  saying  referred  to. 

Again,  there  is  the  more  or  less  apocryphal  story  of  the  man  who,  wishing 
to  learn  if  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  go  to  battle,  received  this  answer  from 
the  oracle  :  "  Ibis  redibis  non  morieris  in  bello."  If  you  put  a  comma  after 
redibis  the  translation  is,  *'You  will  go,  you  will  return,  you  will  not  die  in 
battle  ;"  but  if  you  put  the  comma  after  non^  you  get,  **  You  will  go,  you  will 
return  not,  you  will  die  in  battle."  But,  as  the  ancients  had  only  a  very  rudi- 
mentary system  of  punctuation,  the  decision  depended  rather  upon  vocal  stress 
than  upon  written  symbols.  Shakespeare  knew  the  value  of  correct  punctu- 
ation, and  in  his  '*  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Act  v.,  Sc  i,  he  causes  the 
actor  to  make  sad  "  pi"  of  the  prologue  which  he  had  been  appointed  to  de- 
liver, by  persistent  misplacing  of  stops.  Even  yet  the  commentators  have  not 
decided  upon  the  punctuation,  and  therefore  upon  the  meaning,  of  the  famous 
phrase  **  the  beginning  of  the  end"  (see  under  End,  The  Beginning  of  the), 
which  occurs  in  this  very  prologue.  Other  famous  disputed  passages  depend 
for  their  interpretation  upon  the  correct  placing  of  a  comma  or  a  period. 
Take  the  two  lines  addressed  by  Cleopatra  to  the  messenger  who  had  brought 
her  news  of  Antony's  marriage  to  Octavia.     The  folio  gives  them  thus : 

O  that  his  fault  should  make  a  knave  of  thee. 
That  art  not  what  thou'rt  sure  of!    Get  thee  hence. 

Antony  and  CUo^tra,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  5. 

SiQutne  commentators  profess  to  see  no  difficulty  here.  "  Nothing,"  says  one, 
'*  can  be  clearer  than  that  she  is  separating  tne  man  from  the  office.  The 
sense  is  obtained  by  these  two  simple  equations,  *  thee,  that  art  not'  =  the 
innocent  messenger,  *  what  thou'rt  sure  of  =  the  offending  message.  The 
sense  is, '  thou  that  art  not  to  be  confounded  with  thy  foul  message,  yet  seemest 
to  be  tarred  with  the  same  brush.' "  But  Steevens,  Keightley,  and  others 
would  change  the  punctuation  of  the  second  line  thus : 

That  art  not !    What  ?  thou'rt  sure  of  't  ?    Get  thee  hence. 

Undoubtedly  the  sense  is  much  simplified  by  this  alternate  reading. 

Another  mstance  is  afforded  in  the  passage  in  "  Macbeth,"  Act  v.,  Sc  5, 
which  Forrest,  contrary  to  all  precedent,  used  to  read  thus  : 

Hang  out  our  banners.     On  the  outer  Mralls 
The  cry  is  still.  They  come. 

Perhaps  the  most  astonishing  bit  of  emended  punctuation  that  ever  was 
suggested  is  by  Fredericka  Beardsley  Gilchrist  in  her  "True  Story  of  Hamlet 
and  Ophelia."     She  truly  says, — 

*'  It  seems  to  me  the  theory  I  advance  destroys  all  other  theories.  For  nearly 
three  hundred  years  it  has  been  possible  to  misunderstand,  not  special  passages 
only,  but  the  fundamental  intention  of  the  play ;  during  that  time  no  satisfac- 
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tory  explanation  olall  its  obscurities  has  been  advanced.    I  believe  this  theory 
explains  them."    And  what  is  the  theory  ?     It  all  lies  in  the  following  lines : 

O  all  you  host  of  heaven  !    O  earth !  what  else  ? 
And  shall  I  couple  hell  ?    O  fie  I 

It  seems  that  the  punctuation  is  wrong.     The  last  line  should  read, — 

And  shall  I  couple  ?    Hell !    O  fie ! 

'*  We  know,"  says  the  author, "  that  no  fault  was  more  common  than  the  in- 
terchange or  omission  of  ?  and  ! ;  and  this  I  believe  is  what  Shakespeare  wrote.*' 

How  simple  and  beautiful  I  The  bearing  of  this  remarkable  emendation 
maybe  best  judged  by  recalling  the  circumstances  under  which  Hamlet  utters 
the  words.  The  ghost  has  just  left  him,  after  revealing  the  full  extent  of  his 
mother's  firailty.  '*  Heavens  and  earth  !"  cries  Hamlet,  quite. in  the  manner 
of  the  modern  tough.     "  And  after  this  shall  I  also  marry  ?     Hell  1     No  !" 

He  at  once  gives  up  his  love  for  Ophelia,  and  thus,  his  young  life  being 
devastated,  the  rest  of  his  history  is  as  clear  as  moonshine.  The  entire  text  is 
gone  over,  scene  by  scene,  and  it  is  clear  to  the  author  that  there  are  no  diffi- 
culties which  do  not  disappear  before  the  formula  of  "  shall  I  couple,"  etc 

The  importance  of  a  comma  has  often  been  tested  in  law. 

One  of  the  most  expensive  blunders  ever  made  in  the  legislation  of  the 
United  States  was  also  one  of  the  most  apparently  insignificant 

The  misplacement  of  a  comma  cost  the  government  just  about  two  millions 
of  dollars. 

The  blunder  occurred  in  a  tarifif  bill  more  than  twenty  years  aga  There 
was  a  section  enumerating  what  articles  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty. 
Among  the  many  articles  specified  were  **  all  foreign  fruit-plants,"  etc,  mean- 
ing plants  for  transplanting,  propagation,  or  experiment  The  enrolling  clerk, 
in  copying  the  bill,  accidentally  changed  the  hyphen  in  the  compound  word 
*'  fruit-plants"  to  a  comma,  making  it  read,  "  All  foreign  fruit,  plants,"  etc 
The  consequence  was  that  for  a  year,  until  Congress  could  remedy  the  blunder, 
all  oranees,  lemons,  bananas,  grapes,  and  other  foreign  fruits  were  admitted 
free  of  duty. 

Another  instructive  case  occurred  in  France.  This  turned  on  the  question 
whether  a  small  spot  of  ink  was  or  was  not  a  comma,  or,  rather,  an^postro- 
phe.  On  the  solution  of  this  apparently  trivial  question  depended  the  disposal 
of  some  forty  thousand  dollars.  And  here  are  the  particulars.  But  first  we 
must  ask  the  reader  to  rub  up  his  French  a  little,  and  to  recall  to  his  memory 
the  meaning  of  certain  short  words  in  that  language. 

A  French  gentleman  made  a  will  in  which,  among  other  bequests,  he  left 
handsome  sums  of  money  to  his  two  nephews,  Charles  and  Henri.  The  sums 
were  equal  in  amount  When  the  testator  died  and  the  will  came  to  be 
proved,  the  nephews  expected  to  receive  two  hundred  thousand  francs  each 
as  their  specific  bequests.  But  the  executors  disputed  this,  and  said  that  each 
legacy  was  for  one  hundred  thousand  francs. 

The  legatees  pointed  to  the  word  deux, 

"  No,"  said  the  executors,  **  there  is  a  comma  or  apostrophe  between  the 
</and  the  ^,  making  it  (teux.^* 

**  Not  so,"  rejoined  Charles  and  Henri ;  **  that  is  only  a  little  blot  of  ink, 
having  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  writing." 

I^t  us  put  the  two  interpretations  in  juxtaposition  : 

Jl  ckacun  deux  cent  milles  francs. 

A  chacun  d'eux  cent  milles  franci. 

The  first  form  means,  "  To  each  two  hundred  thousand  francs,"  whereas 
the  other  has  the  very  different  meaning,  '*  To  each  of  them  a  hundred  thou- 
itand  francs."    This  little  mark  (')  made  all  the  difiference. 
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The  paper  had  been  folded  before  the  ink  was  dry.  A  few  spots  of  ink  had 
been  transposed  from  one  side  of  the  fold  to  the  other,  and  the  question  was 
whether  the  apparent  or  supposed  apostrophe  was  one  such  spot. 

The  legatees  had  very  strong  reasons — two  hundred  thousand  strong— for 
wishing  that  the  little  spot  of  ink  should  be  proved  merely  a  blot ;  but  their 
opponents  had  equally  strong  reasons  for  wishing  that  the  blot  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  apostrophe,  an  intended  and  component  element  in  the  writing. 

The  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  legatees,  but  was  only  reached  after  long 
and  expensive  litigation. 

There  is  a  legend  of  a  Dublin  criminal  trial  wherein  the  prisoner's  fate 
hung  upon  a  question  of  punctuation.  He  was  accused  of  robbery.  The 
principal  evidence  against  him  was  a  confession  alleged  to  have  been  made  by 
him  and  taken  down  in  writing  by  a  police-officer.  And  this  was  the  incrim- 
inating passage : 

Mangan  said  he  nerer  robbed  but  twice  said  it  was  Crawford. 

The  officer  explained  that  the  meaning  he  attached  to  it  was,  "  Mangan  said 
he  never  robbed  but  twice.  Said  it  was  Crawford."  "  Nay,"  cried  Mr. 
0*Gorman,  the  prisoner's  counsel,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  docu- 
ment, '*  this  is  the  fair  and  obvious  reading  :  *  Mangan  said  he  never  robbed  ; 
but  twice  said  it  was  Crawford.* "  This  explanation  had  its  efifect  on  the  jury, 
and  the  man  was  acquitted. 

Recently  the  London  Journal  of  Education  told  an  amusing  story  in  point. 
A  Prussian  school  inspector  appeared  at  the  office  of  the  burgomaster  of  a 
little  town,  asking  him  to  join  in  a  tour  of  inspection  through  the  schools. 
The  burgomaster,  rather  out  of  sorts,  was  heard  to  mutter  to  himself,  "  What 
is  this  donkey  here  again  for  ?" 

The  inspector  said  nothing,  but  bided  his  time,  and  with  the  unwilline  burgo- 
master set  out  on  his  tour.  At  the  first  school  he  announced  his  wisn  to  see 
how  well  punctuation  was  taueht 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that,"  said  the  burgomaster.  *'  We  care  naught  for  com- 
mas and  such  trifles." 

But  the  inspector  sent  a  boy  to  the  blackboard,  and  ordered  him  to  write, 
"The  burgomaster  of  R says,  the  inspector  Is  a  donkey." 

Then  he  ordered  him  to  transpose  the  comma,  placing  it  after  R ,  and 

to  insert  another  one  after  inspector,  and  the  boy  wrote,  "  The  burgomaster 
of  R— ,  says  the  inspector,  is  a  donkey." 

It  was  a  cruel  lesson,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  commas  and  such 
trifles  rose  in  the  estimation  of  the  refractory  official. 

A  curious  and  rather  painful  blunder  occurred  in  1891.  The  Bishop  of 
Adelaide,  South  Australia,  found  what  he  thought  was  the  carcass  of  a  sea- 
serpent  at  Avoid  Point,  near  Coffin  Bay.  Straightway  the  story  was  flashed 
over  to  Eneland  as  part  of  a  general  news  cablegram.  And  this  is  how  it 
read :  **  Influenza  extensively  prevalent  Wales  Victoria  numerous  deaths 
Bishop  Adelaide  found  dead  Sea-serpent  sixty  feet  Coffin  Bay."  It  will  be 
admitted  that  the  Angel  of  Death  seems  to  hover  about  this  sentence  from 
one  end  to  the  other.  Yet  that  hardly  excuses  the  error  of  the  news  agents, 
who,  as  they  afterwards  confessed,  "  read  the  last  six  words  as  a  separate 
sentence,  and,  judging  that  it  was  not  suitable  to  the  TimeSy  (yiitted  it." 
Consequently,  the  religious  world  was  pained  to  hear  of  the  death  of  an  ex- 
cellent ecclesiastic  Not  for  some  days  was  the  truth  discovered.  The 
Saturday  Revirw^  commenting  in  its  usual  caustic  vein  on  the  mistake,  said 
very  pertinently  that,  even  taking  the  news  agents'  own  account  of  the  matter, 
one  would  have  expected  them  to  be  rather  surprised  by  the  words  "  found 
dead.'' 


for  instance,  that  a  South  African 

try  Rhodes  gone  hunting   Rand 
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for  a  hundred  special  editions. 
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That  punctuation  is  a  perilous 

Dean  Alford.     In  his  "  Queen's  E 

lation.    «•  I  have  some  satisfaction 

of  editing  the  Greek  text,  I  belie 
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Punic  Faith,  treachery,  a  term 
actenzed  the  alleged  breaking  of 
adversaries.     In  truth,  however,  it 
more  crying  instance  of  the  pot  call 

Puns  and  Punning.    Is  a  pun 
?i!?_\°''  **  '^  ?'«:^ys»  ^nd  under  a 
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Lost**  makes  Lucifer  and  Belial  discharge  a  volley  of  bad  puns — truly  in- 
fernal engines — against  the  angels  of  the  Lord.  Petrarch  punned  incessantly 
on  the  name  of  Laura.  Aristophanes,  Rabelais,  Erasmus,  Swift,  Lamb,  Hooa^ 
Moore,  all  punned  away  pyrotechnically.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  gravest  of 
moralists,  the  most  solemn  of  divines,  the  austerest  of  philosophers,  loved  a 
pun, — Plato  and  Aristotle,  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  Julian  the  Apostate, 
St.  Gregory,  Sir  Thomas  More,  Cotton  Mather,  Jeremy  Bentham :  the  list 
could  be  extended  almost  indefinitely.  These  names,  however,  will  suffice  to 
show  that  the  pun  has  an  august  genealogy ;  that  it  has  kept  good  company ; 
that  it  should  be  treated  with  consideration. 

And  who  are  the  rash  ones  that  have  raised  their  voices  against  the  pun  ? 
Few  of  them,  to  say  truth,  can  be  numbered  among  the  great  ones  of  the 
earth.  Yet  many  are  eminent  enough.  They  are  not  opponents  to  be  de- 
spised. They  number  such  names  as  Dryden,  Addison,  Dr.  Johnson,  Sydney 
Smith,  and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Let  us  see  what  they  have  to  say  for 
themselves. 

Dryden  merely  indulges  in  a  sneer,  without  attempting  argument : 

The  head  and  heart  were  never  lost  of  those 
Who  dealt  in  doggerel  or  who  punned  in  prose. 

"  Who  can  refute  a  sneer  ?'*  We  pass  hy  Glorious  John  and  go  on  to 
Addison.  He  lays  down  the  rule  that  nothmg  is  true  wit  which  cannot  be 
translated  into  another  language.  Puns  cannot  be  translated,  therefore  they 
are  not  true  wit  The  syllogism  is  not  a  happy  une,  and  the  premises  might 
readily  be  denied.  But  for  the  sake  of  argument  let  us  accept  Addison's  rule. 
There  is  Killigrew's  jest,  for  example.  He  proposes  to  make  a  pun  on  any 
subject  **  Make  one  on  me,"  quoth  King  Charles.  "  Ah,  the  king  is  no 
subject"  Try  that  in  French,  "  Le  roi  n*est  pas  un  sujet,"  try  it,  in  fact,  in 
most  modern  languages,  and,  like  a  bishop,  it  loses  nothing  by  translation. 
Sydney  Smith,  himself  an  enemy  of  the  pun,  approvingly  reproduces  firom 
Voltaire  a  remark  that  "  the  adjective  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  the  substantive, 
thoush  it  agrees  with  it  in  gender,  number,  and  case."  The  point  of  the 
antithesis  is  as  plain  a  pun  as  ever  skipped  on  two  legs.  A  gentkman  who 
squinted  asked  Talleyrand  at  a  certam  critical  juncture   how  things  were 

foin^ :  '*  Mais,  comme  vous  voyez,  monsieur"  (*'  Wny,  as  you  see,  sir").  Good 
English  again.  And  not  only  that,  but  precisely  the  same  joke  is  written  in 
excellent  Greek  by  Hierocles.  A  one-eyed  doctor  greeted  a  patient  with 
**  How  are  you  ?"  "  As  you  see,"  replied  the  latter.  "  Then,"  said  the  phy- 
sician, "  if  you  are  as  I  see,  you  are  half  dead." 

Another  pun  attributed  to  Talleyrand  is  not  only  translatable,  but  is  even 
better  in  English  than  in  French.  During  the  days  when  the  arrogant 
soldiery  affected  to  despise  all  civilians,  he  asked  of  Marshal  Augereau  the 
meaning  Qipiqmrty  a  newly-coined  slang  word  for  scoundrel.  "  Nous  appelons 
piquing '^^&  the  answer,  "  tout  ce  qui  n'est  pas  militaire"  ("  We  call  every 
one  who  is  not  a  soldier  ^.piquifC).  '*  Exactly,"  was  Talleyrand's  retort,  *'  as  we 
call^very  one  a  soldier  who  is  not  civil"  ("Eh  oui  I  comme  nous  autres  nous 
appelons  militaire  tout  ce  qui  n*est  pas  civil"). 

A  beautiful  girl  was  attending  the  lectures  of  a  Greek  philosopher.  A 
grain  of  dust  flew  into  her  eye.  She  begged  the  professor's  aid  for  its  re- 
moval, and  as  he  stooped  to  the  gallant  task  some  one  cried,  **  Do  not  spoil 
the  pupil"  (M^  rifv  Koptfv  dia^eiprK* ).  A  man  ploughed  up  the  iieM  where  his 
father  was  buried.  ''This  is  truly,"  said  Cicero,  "to  cultivate  a  father's 
memory"  ("  Hoc  est  vere  colere  monumentum  patris").  In  each  of  these 
cases  tne  pun  is  as  good  in  one  language  as  in  another. 

Dr.  Johnson  was  not  indeed  guilty  of  the  alliterative  antithesis  between 
the  punster  and  the  pickpocket  that  has  so  frequently  been  charged  against 
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him  (see  page  923).    Nevertheless,  he  did  not  like  a  pun.     He  looked  grimly 
askance  on  it,  as  an  elephant  mav  be  supposed  to  look  on  the  grimaces  and 
vivacity  of  a  monkey.     He  woulcl  not  even  take  any  pains  to  hunt  up  the 
etymology  of  that  little  word ;  he  recklessly  imagined  that  it  meant  to  pound 
or  to  pummel,  having  in  mind,  very  probably,  the  energetic  practice  of  Punch 
with  respect  to  his  consort.     A  little  knowledge  of  French  would  have  served 
the  doctor,  and  taught  him  that /mm  is  only  the  English  mode  of  transferring 
the  Gallic  paint  into  the  vernacular.     Our  words  point  and  pun  are,  in  fact, 
the  same,  only  the  latter  received  its  present  shape  by  reason  of  coming  in 
through  the  nose  at  a  later  period.     Still,  the  doctor  did  not  disdain  to  pun. 
A  very  good  one  is  credited  to  him.     At  the  library  of  St  Andrews  he  in- 
quirea  whether  they  possessed  a  certain  book.     **  No,  sir,"  was  the  reply ; 
"it   is   a  very  expensive  work,  and   beyond   the   means  at  our  command.'* 
"  Oh,"  said  the  doctor,  "  you'll  get  it  by  degrees ;"  alluding  to  the  custom 
which  then  prevailed  of  selling  degrees.     And  both  Sydney  Smith  and  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  have  weakened  the  value  of  their  testimony  against 
the  pun  by  producing  excellent  specimens  themselves.     In  the  **  Autocrat  of 
the  Breakfast-Table"  the  latter  lays  down  the  peremptorv  law  that  "  Homicide 
and  verbicide — that  is,  violent  treatment  of  a  word  with  fatal  results  to  its 
legitimate  meaning,  which  is  its  life — ^are  alike  forbidden  ;"  and  then  he  goes 
on  to  make  three  pages  of  clever  puns  just  to  show  what  an  extremely  repre- 
hensible  practice  it  is. 

When  Henry  Erskine  was  told  that  punning  is  the  lowest  form  of  wit,  he 
made  the  admirable  retort,  *'  It  is,  and  therefore  the  foundation  of  all  wit" 
Elia,  whose  favorite  diversion  was  "  Lamb-punning,"  to  repeat  his  own  jest, 
defends  the  practice  on  higher  grounds  :  "  A  pun  is  a  noble  thing  per  u;  it 
is  entire,  and  fills  the  mind  ;  it  is  as  perfect  as  a  sonnet" 

If  ever  a  pun  is  indefensible  it  is  when  made  upon  a  patronymic  The  poor 
man  born  with  a  punnable  name  suffers  untold  agony  against  which  he  is  ab- 
solutely defenceless.  When  Mr.  Garrison  has  Men  told  for  the  hundredth 
time  to  hold  the  fort,  when  Mr.  Younghusband  for  the  thousandth  time  has 
been  twitted  on  the  fact  that  he  is  an  old  bachelor,  when  Mr.  Archer  has  been 
repeatedly  warned  not  to  draw  the  long  bow,  when  Mr.  Mingle  has  had  quoted 
to  him  with  wearisome  iteration  the  lines  of  Shakespeare, — 

Mingle,  mingle,  mingle, 
He  mat  mingle  may, — 

it  would  be  justifiable  homicide  in  any  of  these  gentlemen  to  slay  their  op- 
pressors. 

*'  When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ingersol,  a  Unitarian  minister  of  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont," so  says  the  poet  Saxe  in  Harper's  Magatine^  "  remarked  to  Mr.  Has- 
well,  one  of  his  parishioners,  that  his  name  would  be  as  well  without  the  H, 
the  latter  was  delighted  with  the  pun  ;  but  imagine  the  gentleman's  weariness 
and  disgust  when  (the  joke  having  got  abroad)  everybody  in  town  repeated 
the  pun  in  his  ear,  either  as  origmal  or  borrowed,  until' the  unlucky  victim 
wished  the  whole  tribe  of  punsters  in  perdition."  • 

Nevertheless,  the  oldest  extant  pun  is  probably  the  execrable  one  in  Ho- 
mer's "  Odyssey,"  where  Ulysses,  being  questioned  by  his  Cyclopean  captor 
as  to  his  name,  answers,  "Outis"  ("No  One").  When  Ulysses,  during  the 
night,  sears  the  eye  of  the  Cyclops,  he  succeeds  in  making  good  his  escape 
because  the  Cyclops  informs  his  brethren,  who  eagerly  inquire  what  has  hap- 
pened, that  No  One  has  hurt  him.  Another  poet,  Shakespeare,  who  was  a 
humorist  also,  has  spoiled  the  excellent  scene  where  Falstaff  examines  his 
pressed  men,  by  the  paltry  trick  of  giving  them  names  which  the  fat  knight 
could  twist  into  puns.  Thus,  Mouldy  is  told  that  it  is  time  he  was  used ; 
Shadow,  that  he  would  make  a  cold  soldier,  but  would  serve  for  summer ; 
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Wart,  that  he  is  a  ragged  wart ;  and  Bullcalf  extorts  the  exclamation,  "  Prick 
me  Bullcalf  till  he  roar  again."  Nor  is  there  anv  considerable  humor  in  the 
way  in  which  Falstafif  plays  upon  the  name  of  his  swaggering  agent :  **  No 
more,  Pistol ;  I  would  not  have  you  go  off  here.  Discharge  yourself  of  our 
company,  Pistol." 

Even  some  of  the  ^reat  dramatist's  serious  scenes  are  spoiled  by  the  intru- 
sion of  unworthy  quibbling  on  names.  Thus,  Northumberland  receives  the 
news  of  his  son's  death  at  Shrewsbury  in  this  wise  : 

Said  he,  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold  ? 
Of  Hotspur,  Coldspur? 

The  dying  old  soldier  John  o*  Gaunt  might  well  excite  the  wonderment  of 
his  nephew  when  he  gasped, — 

Old  Gaunt,  indeed ;  and  Gaunt  in  being  old ; 
Within  me  grief  hath  kept  a  tedious  fast : 
And  who  abstains  from  meat  that  b  not  gaunt  ? 
For  sleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watched  ; 
Watching  breeds  leanness,  leanness  is  all  gaunt. 
The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feed  upon 
Is  my  strict  fast, — I  mean  my  children's  looks ; 
And  therein  fasting,  hast  thou  made  me  gaunt. 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  |^aunt  as  a  grave, 
Whose  hollow  womb  inherits  naught  but  bones. 

But  what  better  can  be  expected  at  a  time  when  even  royalty  punned  upoi) 
the  throne  ? — when  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  a  woman  of  brains,  thought  it 
witty  to  make  such  a  play  upon  words  as  **  Ye  be  burly,  my  Lord  of  Burghley, 
but  ye  shall  make  less  stir  in  my  realm  than  my  Lord  of  Leicester,"  and  when 
Tames  L  disgraced  his  title  of  the  British  Solomon  by  saying  to  Sir  Waltei 
Kaleigh,  '*  By  my  saul,  maun,  I  have  heard  but  rawly  of  thee"  ?  Good  King 
Robert  L  of  France,  who  married  the  irritable  and  jealous  Constantia  after 
his  divorce  from  Bertha,  may  indeed  be  excused  for  a  harmless  jest  upon 
Constantia's  name.  He  loved  to  sing  hymns  to  his  lyre,  and  his  wife  fre- 
quently importuned  him  to  write  a  hymn  in  her  honor.  At  last,  in  mild  ex- 
asperation, he  wrote  his  hymn  **  O  Constantia  Martyrum"  ("  O  Constancy  of 
Martyrs"),  which  she  mistook  for  an  ode  in  her  honor  because  the  name 
Constantia  was  repeated  at  the  commencement  of  each  strophe. 

Let  us  be  just,  however.  Some  of  the  very  best  puns  in  the  language  are 
upon  names.     Their  goodness  must  be  their  excuse  for  their  discourtesy. 

Foote  made  rather  a  neat  hit  at  the  Boniface  who  had  uverchargea  him. 
"  What  is  your  name  ?"  asked  the  comedian.  "  Partridge,  sir,"  said  the  host. 
"  Partridge !  it  should  have  been  Woodcock,  by  the  length  of  your  bill." 
There  was  something  melancholy  about  the  jest  ot  poor  Dr.  Thomas  Browne, 
who,  having  unsuccessfully  courted  a  lady,  and  being  challenged  to  drink  her 
health  as  had  been  his  wont,  replied,  **  I  have  toasted  her  many  years,  but  I 
cannot  make  her  Browne,  so  I'll  toast  her  no  longer."  When  Dr.  Barton 
Warren  was  informed  that  Dr.  Vowel  was  dead,  he  exclaimed,  "  What  I 
Vowel  dead  ?  Well,  thank  heaven  it  was  neither  you  nor  I."  Moore  was 
not  above  punning  upon  his  own  name.  Thus,  he  would  deduce  his  geneal- 
ogy from  Noah  in  the  following  manner  :  "  Noah  had  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham, 
and  one  more."  Which  reminds  us  that  when  Manners,  Earl  of  Rutland, 
said  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  "  Honores  mutant  mores,"  the  Chancellor  retorted, 
"  It  stands  better  in  English  :  Honors  change  manners."  The  same  names 
Were  cleverly  played  upon  in  the  following  lines,  which  commemorate  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Manners  Sutton  had  succeeded  Archbishop  More  : 

What  say  you  ?    The  archbishop's  dead  ? 
A  loss  indeed.     Oh,  on  his  head 
May  heaven  its  blessings  pour ; 
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Bat  if  with  such  a  heart  and  mind 
In  Manners  we  his  equal  find, 
Why  should  we  wish  for  More? 

Sydney  Smith  paid  a  double  compliment  to  Mrs.  Tighe  and  Mrs.  Cufie 
when  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  there  you  are,  the  Cuffe  that  every  one  would  wear, 
the  Tighe  that  no  one  would  loose."     When  Luttrell,  in  talking  of  the 
Eumelian  Club  of  which  Ashe  was  the  founder,  was  told  that  a  son  o{  that 
Ashe  was  at  present  chairman,  he  quoted,  "  Still  in  its  ashes  live  their  wonted 
fires»"— which  was  not  a  very  merry  jest,  yet  quite  as  good  as  one  that  Dr. 
Swift  declared  tie  would  have  given  fifty  pounds  to  have  made    himself. 
Swift*s  friend  Dr.  Ash,  soon  after  the  passing  of  an  act  for  the  protection  kA 
growing  timber,  had  asked  a  waiter  at  an  inn  to  help  him  off  with  his  coat 
The  man  refused,  saying  that  it  was  felony  to  strip  an  ash.     Rather  better 
was  Sydney  Smith*s  suggestion  to  the  lady  who  asked  him  for  a  motto  for  her 
dog  Spot     He  immediately  proposed,  *'  Out,  damned  Spot !"     And  his  jest 
at  the  expense  of  Mrs.  Grote  had  at  least  the  salt  uf  malice  in  it     She  was 
famed  for  the  ill  taste  of  her  costumes,  and  as  one  day  she  swept   by  in  an 
extraordinary  head-dress.  Smith  pointed  her  out  to  a  friend,  with  the  words, 
**  That  is  the  oriein  of  the  word  grotesque."     Mrs.  Grote  had  her  revenge, 
however.     Smith's  daughter  married  a  Dr.  Holland.     When  the  latter  was 
knighted,  somebody  mentioned  his  wife  as  Lady  Holland.    '*  Do  you  mean 
Lord  HoIland*s  wire  ?"  asked  a  listener.     "  No,"  put  in  Mrs.  Grote  ;  •*  this  is 
New  Holland,  whose  capital  is  Sydney." 

Walter  Savage  Landor,  of  whom  it  was  said  that  his  name  ought  to  have 
been  *'  Savage  Walter  Landor,"  was  proud  of  a  joke  he  once  made  to  Kenyon. 
'*  I  understand,"  he  said,  "  that  a  Mr.  Quillinan  has  been  attacking  me.  His 
writings  are,  I  hear,  quill-inanities."  At  least  as  good  was  Jerrold*s  remark 
when  Albert  Smith  wrote  an  article  in  Blackwood  to  which  he  appended  only 
his  initials.  "  What  a  pity,"  said  Jerrold,  **  that  Smith  cannot  be  brought  to 
tell  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  truth  !"  The  same  humorist  one  day  met  a 
Scotch  gentleman  whose  name  was  Leitch,  and  who  deemed  it  necessary  to 
explain  that  he  was  not  the  caricaturist  John  Leech.  "  I  know,"  said  Jerrold : 
"  you  are  the  Scotchman  with  the  itch  in  your  name." 

Charles  Lamb  Kennev,  the  popular  journalist,  dining  at  the  house  of  a 
friend,  chanced  to  swallow  a  small  piece  of  cork  with  his  wine,  the  result 
being  a  severe  fit  of  coughing.  "  Take  care,  my  friend,"  said  his  next  neigh- 
bor, with  a  rather  feeble  attempt  at  humor,  "  that*s  not  the  way  for  Cork  !" 
•*  No,"  gasped  the  sufferer,  *'  it*s  the  way  to  kill  Kenney !" 

The  poet  Campbell,  in  his  student  days  in  Glasgow,  observed  that  Drum,  a 
liquor-aealer,  and  Fife,  an  apothecary,  were  next-door  neighbors,  the  latter 
announcing  also  on  a  sign  displayed  over  his  window,  *'  Elars  pierced  by  A. 
Fife."  With  the  assistance  of  a  couple  of  school -fellows  the  poet  one  night 
placed  a  long  fir  board  from  the  window  of  one  shop  to  that  of  the  other, 
bearing  in  flaming  capitals  the  Shakespearian  line, — 

The  spirit-stirring  Drum,  the  ear-piercing  Fife. 

When  the  barrister  Campbell  married  Miss  Scarlett,  Brougham  explained  his 
absence  from  court  by  telling  Judge  Abbott  that  the  missing  barrister  was 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  Scarlett  fever.  When  Mrs.  Little  brought  forth 
triplets,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  queen's  guineas,  a  friend  remarked,  **  Every 
little  helps." 

Puns  have  more  than  once  played  an  important  part  in  history. 

The  Roman  bishop's  famous  compliment  to  tne  handsome  Anglo-Saxon 
captives,  '*  Not  Angles,  but  angels,"  had  greater  results  than  its  actual  bril- 
liancy might  seem  to  merit ;  and  St  Leo  doubtless  had  no  idea  when  he  prayed 
to  heaven  to  aid  Rome  against  the  invading  Huns,  **and  hurl  back  these  Tar- 
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tars  into  the  fires  of  Tartarus/'  that  this  punning  prayer  was  to  fix  upon  the 
unlucky  "Tartars"  (as  they  were  then  called)  a  nickname  that  would  never 
die.  France  expiated  by  tne  devastation  of  an  entire  province  a  coarse  and 
clumsy  play  upon  "corpse"  and  "corpulence"  made  by  the  French  king  in 
derision  of  his  terrible  neighbor,  William  the  Conqueror.  Charles  the  Fifth^s 
jesting  assertion  that  he  could  put  Paris  in  his  glove  {gant)^  though  meant 
only  to  indicate  the  superior  size  of  Ghent  to  the  Paris  of  that  day,  stung 
Francis  the  First  into  the  renewal  of  a  languishing  war.  One  of  Louis  the 
Fifteenth's  upstart  favorites  was  driven  firom  the  court  by  the  biting  pun  that 
turned  his  new  title  of  Marquis  de  Vandi^re  into  "  Marquis  d'Avant-hier" 
(the  day  before  yesterdav).  Equally  historical  was  the  bitter  pun  that  changed 
the  name  of  the  sluggish  Admiral  Torrington  to  "  Admiral  Tarry-in-town. 

Napoleon  (who  was  no  man  for  light  jesting)  is  credited  with  only  a  single 
pun,  and  that  a  rather  poor  one.  During  his  great  Italian  campaign  of  1796- 
97,  he  replied  to  a  ladv  who  wondered  to  find  such  a  famous  man  so  young, 
"  I  am  young  to-day,  but  to-morrow  I  shall  have  Milan"  (i>.,  "  mille  ans,"  a 
thousand  years). 

A  better  joke  was  that  made  on  the  great  conqueror  himself  by  Talleyrand. 
Fontaine,  the  architect,  had  placed  upon  the  triumphal  arch  in  the  Carrousel 
an  empty  car  drawn  by  the  famous  bronze  Venetian  horses.  Talle3rrand  asked 
him,  "  Qui  avez-vous  Tintention  de  mettre  dans  le  char  ?"  The  answer  was, 
"  L'Empereur  Napoleon,  comme  de  raison."  Upon  which  Talleyrand  said, 
"  Le  char  I'attend"  {le  chariatan). 

The  golden  era  of  English  punning  dates  undoubtedly  from  the  beginning 
to  the  middle  of  the  present  century,  the  era  of  those  protagonists  in  the  art, 
Canning,  Whately,  Lamb,  Jerrold,  Hook,  and  Hood.  Lamb's  efforts  are 
almost  too  familiar  to  quote.  Everybody  has  read  how  he  accounted  for  the 
coolness  of  the  Duke  of  Cu-cumberland,  his  reflection  that  the  party  who 
dined  on  the  top  of  Salisbury  steeple  must  have  been  very  sharp  set,  and  his 
reply  to  the  query  of  the  omnibus  cad,  "  All  full  inside  ?"  that  he  didn't  know 
how  it  stood  with  the  rest  of  the  company,  but  "  that  last  bit  of  oyster-pie  did 
the  business  for  me."  Less  known,  but  as  admirable  as  any,  was  the  pun 
made  when  comfortably  housed  with  a  few  friends  on  a  stormy  evening.  Dis- 
turbed by  a  dog  howling  without,  some  one  benevolently  proi>osed  to  let  him 
in.  "  Why,"  stuttered  Lamb,  "  grudge  him  his  whine  and  water  T^  A  most 
palpable  pun  ;  but  is  the  wit  wholly  m  words  ?  Does  the  whole  force  of  the 
jest  lie  in  the  double  meaning  between  two  words  or  two  phrases  ?  Is  it  not 
rather  a  complete  web  of  humor,  strand  crossing  strand,  thread  twisted  with 
thread  ?  The  provoking  seriousness  of  rebuke ;  the  queer  reconciling  of 
opposites  ;  the  sudden  surprise  ;  the  jingling  together  of  extreme  ideas ;  the 
transcendently  hospitable  inhospitality, — these  and  more  go  to  make  it  irre- 
sistible. The  dog  were  no  gentleman,  if  he  was  not,  after  that,  quite  content 
with  his  position. 

Hood  was  an  absolute  punning-machine.  He  ground  out  puns,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  with  alarming  facility.  Among  the  former  was  his  description 
of  the  meeting  of  the  man  and  the  lion,  "when  the  man  ran  off  with  all  his 
might  and  the  lion  with  all  his  mane,"  and  the  ghastly  joke  on  the  solicitous 
undertaker  who  was  seeking  "  to  urn  a  lively  Hood."  Some  of  his  poems — 
as  "  Faithless  Sally  Brown" — are  unequalled  tours  de  force  in  the  way  of 
punning  literature. 

The  memory  of  Theodore  Hook  is  very  appropriately  associated  with  the 
most  audacious  jest  on  record, — viz.,  his  announcement,  when  recalled  from 
his  post  as  Governor  of  Mauritius  on  a  charge  of  embezzling  twelve  thousand 
pounds  of  the  public  money,  that  he  had  come  home  "  on  account  of  a  dis- 
order in  his  chest"    But  the  most  brilliant  of  his  comic  feats  was  achieved  in 
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concert  with  his  riTal  Hood.  The  two  were  strolling  one  summer  evening  on 
the  oatskirts  of  London  with  their  friend  Charles  Mathews,  the  actor,  when 
Hood  said  to  Hook,  **They  call  us  *  the  inseparables  ;'  but,  after  all,  it*s  only 
natural  that  Hook-and-eye  should  always  be  together— eh,  Theo  ?"  "  Bravo, 
Tom  !"  cried  Hook  ;  **  that's  the  best  Fve  heard  for  a  long  time !  I  say,  sup- 
pose we  have  a  match  which  of  us  two  can  make  the  best  joke  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  ?  Chau-lie  Mathews  here  shall  be  umpire,  and  the  loser  shall 
stand  treat  for  a  supper  for  three.'*  **  Done  !"  said  Hood.  Scarcely  was  the 
word  uttered  when  they  espied  a  sign-board,  the  owner  of  which,  wishing  to 
advertise  that  he  sold  beer,  had  unluckily  worded  the  announcement,  **  Bear 
sold  here."  *'  Oho,"  said  Hook,  "  I  suppose  that  bear  is  his  own  Bruin  !*' 
**  Well  done  !"  cried  Charles  Mathews.  **  You'll  have  hard  work  to  beat  that, 
friend  Thomas."  "  I  dare  say  he'll  do  it,  though,"  said  Theodore  ;  **  he 
carries  more  than  two  faces  under  one  Hood :  don't  vou,  Tom  ?"  At  that 
moment  they  turned  a  sharp  corner,  and  came  in  sight  of  a  small  tumble- 
down house  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  wretched  little  plot  of  worn  and 
trampled  grass,  just  in  front  of  which  was  displayed  a  huge  board  with  the 
inscription,  **  Beware  the  dog."  Hood  looked  warily  round  him  in  all  direc- 
tions, and,  finding  no  dog  anywhere  visible,  picked  up  a  broken  piece  of  brick 
and  scribbled  underneath  the  warning,  "  Ware  be  the  dog  V  **  Well,  I'll  tell 
you  what  it  is,  my  boys,"  said  Charles  Mathews,  **  I  can't  decide  between  two 
such  jokes  as  those,  and,  what's  more,  I'm  not  going  to  try :  so  we  had  better 
all  go  and  sup  together,  and  each  pay  his  own  share." 

Hook,  however,  always  held  that  his  best  pun  was  made  on  seeing  a  de- 
faced wall-placard  bearing  the  inscription  "  Warren's  B ^."    "  What  ought 

to  follow,"  said  Hook,  *'is  lacking," — certainlv  an  admirable  pun  of  its  kind, 
though  no  better  than  that  of  the  Philadelphian  who  read  "  Brown  St."  as 
"  Brown  Stout,"  and  when  remonstrated  with  replied,  "  I  thought  the  rest 
was  out." 

Poole,  the  author  of  *'  Paul  Pry,"  was,  according  to  Hayward,  one  of  the 
best  punsters  of  his  day.  An  actor  named  Priest  was  playing  at  a  London 
theatre.  Some  one  at  the  Garrick  Club  remarked  that  there  were  a  great 
many  men  in  the  pit.  "  Probably  clerks  who  have  taken  Priest's  orders," 
said  Poole.  Jekvll's  reputation  has  passed  into  history.  Once  when  Gar- 
row,  the  famous  lawyer,  was  examining  a  prevaricating  old  woman  by  whom 
he  sought  to  prove  that  a  tender  of  money  had  been  made,  Jekyll  threw  him 
a  scrap  of  paper  on  which  he  had  written, — 

Garrow,  forbear :  that  tough  old  jade 
Will  never  prove  a  tender  made. 

When  Lord  Londonderry  told  Canning  of  a  Dutch  picture  wherein  all  the 
animals  were  issuing  out  of  the  ark,  the  elephant  last — "Of  course,"  in- 
terrupted the  wit :  "  he  had  stopped  to  pack  his  trunk."  A  bit  of  nonsense 
quite  as  grotesque  was  Whately's  explanation  that  if  the  devil  were  to  lose 
his  tail  he  could  get  another  where  bad  spirits  are  retailed.  Jerrold's  defini- 
tion of  dogmatism  as  puppyism  come  to  maturity  is  a  classic ;  so  also  is  his 
phrase  of  "unremitting  kindness"  applied  to  an  actor  who  had  left  his  family 
to  starve.  Jerroid  declared  he  could  make  a  pun  on  any  subject.  "Can  you 
pun  on  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  ?"     "  By  Gemini,  I  can,  sir  !" 

But  these  are  the  masterpieces  of  punsters  by  profession.  Excellent  jests 
of  the  same  sort  have  sometimes  been  struck  out  in  the  heat  of  inspiration  by 
men  who  were  not  known  as  mere  wags.  Burke,  when  pressed  by  a  trades- 
man for  payment  of  a  bill,  or  for  the  interest  at  least,  if  not  for  the  principal, 
produced  a  masterpiece.  "Sir,"  he  said,  "it  is  not  my  principle  to  pay  the 
interest,  nor  m^  interest  to  pay  the  principal."  Byron  has  some  biting  ex- 
amples, as  in  his  epitaph  on  Pitt, — 
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Fox,  when  asked  the  meaning  of  the  Psalmist's  phrase,  "  He  clothed  him- 
self with  cursing  like  as  willi  his  garment,"  replied,  "  I  think  it  is  clear  enough: 
the  man  had  ahabit  of  swearing."  Home  Toolte's  answer  to  George  III. 
was  full  of  caustic  satire.  The  monarch  asked  him  whether  he  played  cards. 
"  No,  jrour  majesty;  I  cannol  tell  a  king  from  a  knave." 

Nay,  there  arc  puns  extant  by  unknown  authors  which  any  one  might  have 
fell  a  pride  in  fathering.  A  Cambridge  fellow,  walking  with  a  visitor,  met  by 
chance  the  Master  of  Si.  John's  on  horseback.  "  Who  is  that  f"  inquired  the 
""'-" —  '•■'•1---  "s  St.  John's  head  on  a  charger."  A  would-be  masher  of 
isked  the  pretty  servant-girl  whether 
No.  sir,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  please, 
n  which  hits  with  both  its  barrels ; 
each  of  its  two  meanings  speaks  a  volume.  The  one  informs  the  querist  that 
his  admiration  must  nol  be  eipresaed  too  warmly ;  the  other,  that  an  eligible 
offer  is  not  likely  lo  be  ill  received.  Was  ever  greater  Weight  of  meaning 
compressed  into  two  words  ?  If  so,  it  is  only  in  FuuchS  answer  lo  Mallock's 
query,  "  Is  life  worth  living  ?" — "That  depends  upon  the  liver," — which  has 
been  cited  as  an  instance  showing  "how  much  wit,  science,  and  moral  may  be 
crowded  into  a  pun," 

Sydney  Smith  quotes  with  approval  the  story  of  the  anonymous  wag  who 
rebuked  a  careless  student  for  reading  the  word  patriarchs  as  partridges : 
"  You  are  making  game  of  the  patriarchs."  An  excellent  motlo  for  a  tea- 
caddy,  "  Tu  doces^'  ("  Thou  teachesi"),  is  mentioiKd  in  the  Gentlttnan's  Maga- 
a'lu  for  1791,  and  is  there  somewhat  dubiously  attributed  to  one  J.  Coulson, 
F.R.S.,  who  flourished  half  »  century  before. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  worse  a  pun  the  better  it  is.  Charles  Lamb 
rather  agrees  with  the  dictum  :  "This  species  of  wit  is  the  better  for  not 
being  perfect  in  all  its  parts.  What  ii  gains  in  completeness  il  loses  in 
naturalness.  The  more  exactly  it  satisfies  the  critical,  the  less  hold  il  has 
upon  some  other  faculties.  The  puns  which  ate  most  entertaining  are  those 
which  will  least  bear  an  analysis."  And  as  an  example  he  gives  the  follow- 
ing, "  recorded  with  a  sort  iif  stigma  in  Swift's  '  Miscellanies  :' "  An  Oxford 
scholar,  meeting  a  porter  who  was  carrying  a  hare  through  the  streets,  ac- 
costs him  with  this  extraordinary  question  :  "  Prithee,  friend,  is  that  your  own 
hair  or  a  wig  ?"  Lamb  goes  into  ecstasies  over  this  jest :  "There  is  no  excusing 
this,  and  no  resisting  it.  A  man  might  blur  ten  sides  of  pafier  In  attempting 
a  defence  of  it  against  a  critic  who  should  lie  laughter-proof."  Il  is  only  on 
this  principle  Ihai  a  ghastly  pun  of  Lamb  himself  can  be  excused.  Writing 
lo  Hood  to  condole  with  him  on  the  loss  of  one  of  his  children,  he  goes  on, 
"  I  have  won  sexpence  of  Moxun  by  the  sex  of  the  dear  gone  one,"  In  such 
■  Hddle  as  Ihe  following,  "  If  a  Frenchman  fell  into  a  tub  of  grease,  what 
English  word  might  he  ulter?"  the  answer  being  "  In-de-fat-I-gabbte,"  it  is 
not  so  much  the  pun  which  titillates  the  fancy  as  an  involuntary  image  of  the 
luckless  victim,  and  Ihe  absurd  in  a  pptopr  lateness  of  his  remark.  We  might 
put  into  Ihe  same  category  Burnand's  reported  explanation  of  a  poel-friend'a 
choice  of  mince  pie  to  lunch  off,  "  he  evidently  was  getting  him  inspiration,"  but 
when  we  find  the  Sfitctator  pronouncing  this  to  be  "excruciatingly  good"  we 
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withdraw  our  admiration  for  its  excrudating  badness,  and  realire  sadly  that 
Americans  and  English  can  never  be  friends  if  inability  to  laugh  sit  the  same 
jokes  be  indeed  the  severest  test  of  friendship.  But  then  there  is  Lewis 
Carroll,  and  on  that  common  ground  both  nations  can  meet  What  can  be 
better  (or  worse)  than  some  of  the  puns  scattered  through  Alice's  various 
adventures  ?  There  is  a  naivety  and  a  pathetic  simplicity  about  them  which 
seem  somehow  to  reach  the  common  fount  of  laughter  and  of  tears. 

Put  me  in  my  little  bed,  a  once  common  American  colloquialism,  mean- 
ing that  the  one  addressed  is  beaten  or  distanced,  or  has  no  more  to  say.  It 
is  derived  from  the  refrain  of  a  popular  song : 

Come,  sister,  come, 

Kiss  me  good-night. 

For  I  my  evening  prayers  have  said ; 

I  want  to  lay  me  down  to  rest : 

So  put  me  in  my  little  bed. 

Pntrefaotioii  ahines  in  the  dark.  Lord  Chesterfield,  in  his  <*  Letters 
to  his  Son,"  has  this  image :  "  These  poor,  mistaken  people  think  they  shine ; 
and  so  thev  do,  indeed ;  but  it  is  as  putrefaction  shmes, — in  the  dark." 
Chesterfiela's  Letters  were  published  at  his  death  in  1773.  In  Cowper's 
"Conversation"  (1781)  the  same  image  reappears: 

'Tis  such  a  lisht  as  putrefaction  breeds 
In  fly-blown  flesh,  whereon  the  maggot  feeds, — 
Shines  in  the  dark,  but,  ushered  into  day. 
The  stench  remains,  the  lustre  dies  away. 

Pyrenees,  There  are  no  more.  According  to  Voltaire,  in  his  "Age 
of  Louis  XIV.,"  when  the  grandson  of  that  monarch,  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
was  departing  for  Spain  to  tidce,  under  the  name  of  Philip  V.,  the  throne  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  Louis,  in  his  farewell  instructions,  said, 
"  Be  a  good  Spaniard  ;  it  is  your  duty ;  but  remember  that  you  are  French, 
and  that  you  maintain  the  union  of  the  two  countries."  Then,  embracing  the 
youth,  he  added,  **  II  n*y  a  plus  de  Pyr^n^es."  "  Why,"  asks  Foamier,  per- 
tinently, "  should  Voltaire  have  written  thus,  when  he  might  have  found  that 
the  king  never  said  it  ?  It  is  a  Spanish  rather  than  a  French  m^^  related  bv 
Dangeau,  a  courtier  who  followed  Philip  to  his  new  kingdom,  as  the  remaiK 
of  the  ambassador  of  Spain,  who  said  that  the  journey  between  the  two 
countries  would  be  easy,  as  the  Pyrenees  were  now  melted"  ('*  les  Pyrenees 
^taient  fondues").  But  according  to  the  Mercure  Volant^  November,  1700,  p. 
237,  the  Spanish  ambassador  used  the  exact  words  which  Voltaire  puts  in  the 
mouth  of  Louis  XIV.  to  that  monarch  himself:  "  What  joy  I  There  are  no 
more  Pyrenees ;  they  are  uprooted,  and  henceforth  we  are  but  one."  An 
earlier  origin  for  the  sentiment  has  been  found  in  a  poem  by  Malherbe,  cele* 
brating  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIIL  and  Anne  of  Austria: 

Puis  quand  ces  deux  grands  hymtodes 
Dont  le  fatal  embrassement 
Doit  aplanir  les  Pyrtodes,  .  .  . 

Cowper  expresses  a  similar  thought  in  another  way : 

Mountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations  who  had  else. 
Like  kindred  drops,  been  melted  into  one. 

Tht  Task,  Book  ii.,  i. 
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Q,  the  seventeenth  letter  and  thirteenth  consonant  in  the  English,  as  in  the 
Latin,  alphabet  In  the  Phcenician  it  was  the  nineteenth  character,  and  had 
the  value  of  a  deeper  and  more  guttural  k.  The  original  Greek  alphabet  had 
the  letter,  but  abandoned  it  as  useless,  because  there  was  no  such  distinction 
between  the  k  sounds.  The  Latins  un philosophically  retained  it,  but  only 
in  the  form  qu,  which  is  identical  with  ku^  and  through  the  Latin  want  of 
phonetic  subtlety  this  entirely  superfluous  letter  has  been  admitted  into  all 
modern  alphabets  based  on  the  Phoenician,  because  in  that  parent  alphabet  it 
had  a  real  office  to  perform. 

Quaker  City.  Philadelphia  is  popularly  so  called,  having  been  founded 
bv  William  Penn  and  settled  and  colonized  by  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  who  still  form  an  important  element  in  its  population. 

Queen  City,  sometimes  also  Queen  of  the  West,  a  name  given  to  Cincin- 
nati at  a  time  when  she  was  by  far  the  most  important  commercial  centre 
of  that  part  of  the  United  States.  The  city  has  retained  the  name,  and  is 
very  often  called  by  the  sobriquet  at  this  day. 

And  this  song  of  the  Vine, 

This  greeting  of  mine. 
The  winds  and  the  birds  shall  deliver 

To  the  Queen  of  the  West, 

In  her  sarlands  dressed. 
On  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  river. 

LONGPBLLOW. 

Queen's  Bus,  an  alternative  name  among  English  thieves  for  the  Black 
Maria,  or  prison-van.  The  story  runs  that  a  crazy  inmate  of  Clerkenwell  was 
about  to  be  sent  away.  He  was  told  that  the  queen  had  despatched  one  of  her 
own  carriages  for  him.  "  One  of  them  with  We  R  on  the  side  ?"  "  Yes." 
"  Wot's  We  R  stand  for?"  "Victoria  Rcgina,  of  course."  "No,  it  don't: 
it  stands  for  Wagabones  Removed,"  said  the  prisoner.  The  same  letters  are 
facetiously  interpreted  to  mean  Virtue  Rewarded. 

Queen's  Pipe,  the  name  popularly  given  to  a  huge  oven  at  the  Victoria 
Dock  in  London — where  from  ninety-nve  to  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
imports  of  tobacco  are  received — which  forms  the  crematory  of  the  worthless 
portions  of  cargoes  and  the  refuse  and  sweepings  of  the  bonding  houses.  A 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding  exists  about  the  office  of  this  pipe,  and  it  is 
sometimes  held  to  be  a  ravenous  maw  that  is  eternally  smoking  the  primest 
of  smuggled  cigars,  cigarettes,  and  tobacco.  But,  in  fact,  contraoand  tobacco 
is  overhauled  after  seizure,  and  the  good  portions  separated  from  the  worth- 
less and  supplied  to  convict  prisons,  for  the  consolation  of  criminal  lunatics. 
Only  refuse  tobacco  finds  its  way  into  the  Queen's  Pipe.  When  reduced  to 
ashes,  the  proportion  of  lime  contained  in  the  dust  renders  it  useful  for 
manure.  It  is  disposed  of  to  agriculturists  for  mixture  with  other  materials 
in  tilling  the  land. 

Quern  DeuB  vult  perdere  prius  dementat  (L,  "Whom  God  would 
destroy  he  first  makes  mad"),  an  anonymous  translation  of  a  fragmentary  line 
of  Greek  attributed  to  Euripides : 

Sophocles,  however,  refers  to  it  {Antigone^  622)  as  a  remarkable  saying  of 
some  one  unknown.    It  appears  as  Maxim  91 1  in  Publius  Syrus  in  this  form : 

2F  79 


but  have  any  of  them  ever  stop 

•ome  interesting  calculations  rea 

various  evcry^y  facts.     It  take 

which  a  well-known  town  is  situ 

can  think  of  the  name  of  next  n 

last  month.     U  takes  on  an  aven 

digit,  and  half  a  second  to  multip 

r     ^'' .  Those  used  to  recko 

fami  lar  with  literature  can  rcmem 

It  takes  longer  to  mention  a  mom 

a  season  belongs.    The  time  ukei 

*s  well  as  the  time  uken  up  in  pc 

to  be  presented,  and  must  lift  mV 

one-thirteenth  of  a  second  to  iniiL 

sound-waves  made  in  the  air  by  s 

the  name  belonging  to  a  printed  w 

of  a  second,  and  to  a  color  one-t 

word,  but  we  are  so  used  to  tea 

and  a  word  can  be  read  with  grca 

«ame  experiments  made  on  other  i 

processes,  however,  take  place  m 

—NiMtttenth  Ctniury. 

How  flee 
Compa 

The  temf 
And  th' 

Quodlibet;  a  compound 

term  used  by  the  schoolme 

questions  in  casuistry  on  wl 

skill.     To  us  they  often  see 

with  the  highest  respect  and 

^.V^roon  of  such  fantastic  title 

able  Doctor.  And  indeed  the 

indicate  is  not  to  be  set  asic 

through  which  the  human  mii 

tions  and  fall  back  upon  the 

Illuminator  than  mystic  moons 

But,  while  we  wirhhoM  *k«  .. 
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second  intentions**).  These  are  funny  enough.  Reid,  the  Scotch  metaphysi- 
cian, even  questioned  whether  the  wit  of  man  could  produce  a  more  ridiculous 
proposition  than  the  second.  Perhaps  not  more  ridiculous.  But  either  his 
memoi-y  or  his  sense  of  humor  was  at  fault  if  he  failed  to  recognize  that  many 
of  the  true  quodlibets  were  quite  as  facetious. 

Here  is  an  authentic  question  which  was  a  favorite  topic  of  discussion,  and 
thousands  of  the  acutest  logicians  through  more  than  one  century  never 
resolved  it :  '*  When  a  hog  is  carried  to  market  with  a  rope  tied  about  its 
neck,  which  is  held  at  the  other  end  by  a  man,  whether  is  the  hog  carried  to 
market  by  the  rop^  or  by  the  man  7** 

Among  these  learned  leviathans  probably  none  is  more  widely  remembered 
than  Thomas  Aquinas, — St.  Thomas  in  his  present  state  of  perfect  beatitude, 
**The  Angelic  Doctor,"  as  he  was  called  on  earth.  His  works,  in  seventeen 
folio  volumes,  testify  not  only  to  his  industry  but  also  to  his  genius.  His 
greatest  work,  the  *•  Summa  totius  Theologiae,"  a  summary  of  "  theology," — 
that  is  to  say,  of  all  knowledge  as  it  was  then  conceived, — fills  a  volume  in 
elephant  folio  containing  nearly  fifteen  hundred  pages  of  very  small  print  in 
double  columns.  It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  to  this  worx  are  appended 
nineteen  folio  pages,  in  double  column,  of  errata,  and  about  two  hundred 
pages  of  index. 

The  whole  is  thrown  into  Aristotelian  form  ;  the  difficulties  or  questions 
are  proposed  first,  and  the  answers  are  then  appended.  There  are  one  hun- 
drectand  sixty-eight  articles  on  Love,  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  on  Angels, 
two  hundred  cm  tne  Soul,  eighty-fiveon  Demons,  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  on 
the  Intellect,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  on  I^w,  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  on  Sins,  seventeen  on  Virginity,  and  others  on  various  topics. 

One  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  title  of  Angelic  Doctor  was  earned  not  so 
much  by  any  seraphic  temper  with  which  the  good  Thomas  was  blessed,  for 
he  was  a  most  vehement  and  uncompromising  polemic,  as  by  his  very  minute 
examination  into  the  nature  of  the  angels.  In  his  three  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  articles  on  the  topic,  he  treats  of  angels,  their  substance,  orders,  offices, 
habits,  etc.,  as  if  he  himself  had  been  an  angel  of  experience.  Here  are  a 
few  heads  culled  from  his  treatise : 

Angels  were  not  before  the  world. 

Angels  might  have  been  before  the  world. 

Angels  are  incorporeal  compared  to  us,  but  corporeal  compared  to  God. 

An  an^el  is  composed  of  action  and  potentiality ;  the  more  superior  he  is,  he  has  the  less 
potentiality. 

Angels  have  not  naturally  a  body  united  to  them.  They  may  assume  bodies,  but  they  do 
not  want  to  assume  bodies  for  themselves,  but  for  us. 

The  bodies  a<vsumed  by  angels  are  of  thick  air. 

The  bodies  they  assume  have  not  the  natural  virtues  which  they  show,  nor  the  operations 
of  life,  but  those  which  are  common  to  inanimate  things. 

An  angel  may  be  the  same  with  a  body. 

In  the  same  body  there  are  the  soul  formally  giving  being  and  operating  natural  opera- 
tions, and  the  angel  operating  supernatural  operations. 

Angels  administer  and  govern  every  corporeal  creature. 

God,  an  angel,  and  the  soul,  are  not  contained  in  space,  but  contain  it. 

Many  angels  cannot  be  in  the  same  space. 

1  he  motion  of  an  angel  in  space  is  nothing  else  than  different  contacts  of  different  succes. 
si ve  places. 

1  ne  motion  of  an  angel  is  a  succession  of  his  different  operations. 

His  motion  may  be  continuous  and  discontinuous  as  he  will. 

The  continuous  motion  of  an  angel  is  necessary  through  every  medium,  but  may  be  dis- 
continuous without  a  medium. 

'1  he  velocity  of  the  motion  of  an  angel  is  not  according  to  the  quantity  of  his  strength,  but 
according  to  his  will. 

The  motion  of  the  illumination  of  an  angel  is  threefold,  or  circular,  straight,  and  oblique. 

All  the  questions  are  answered  with  a  subtlety  and  nicety  of  distinction 
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more  difficult  to  comprehend  and  remember  than  many  problems  in  Euclid ; 
and  perhaps  a  few  of  the  best  might  still  be  selected  for  youth  as  curious 
exercises  of  the  understanding.  Others,  however,  would  seem  to  the  modern 
mind  trifling,  grotesque,  and  even  irreverent.  Aquinas  gravely  asks.  Whether 
Christ  was  not  an  hermaphrodite  ?  Whether  there  are  excrements  in  Para- 
dise? Whether  the  pious  at  the  resurrection  will  rise  with  their  bowels? 
His  contemporaries  kept  up  the  pace.  They  debated,  Whether  the  angel 
Gabriel  appeared  to  the  Virgin  Mary  in  the  shape  of  a  serpent,  of  a  dove, 
of  a  man,  or  of  a  woman  ?  Did  he  seem  to  be  young,  or  old  i*  In  what  dress 
was  he  ?  Was  his  garment  white,  or  of  two  colors  ?  Was  his  linen  clean,  or 
foul?  Did  he  appear  in  the  morning,  noon,  or  evening?  What  was  the 
color  of  the  Virgin  Mary^s  hair  ?  Was  she  acquainted  with  the  mechanic  and 
liberal  arts  ?  Had  she  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Book  of  Sentences  and 
all  it  contains  ? — that  is,  Peter  Lombard^s  compilation  from  the  works  of  tiie 
Fathers,  written  twelve  hundred  years  after  her  death.  But  these  are  only 
trifling  matters ;  they  also  agitated,  Whether  when  during  her  gestation  the 
Virgin  was  seated  Christ  too  was  seated,  and  whether  when  she  lay  down 
Christ  also  lay  down  ? 

While  all  this  profound  subtlety  nowadays  induces  a  smile,  we  should  not 
deceive  ourselves  as  to  the  quality  of  the  minds  that  produced  it.     They  were 
the  keenest  wits  and  the  brightest  intellects  of  their  time,  and  fully  equal  in 
capacity  to  the  best  of  any  age.     These  monstrous  products  of  their  labors 
are  but  the  expression  of  a  peculiarly  intimate  and  persistent  occupation^with 
the  supernatural,  in  their  attempts  to  rationalize  upon  the  supposititious  phe- 
nomena of  which  men  in  all  times  and  of  all  races  have  floundered  into  gru- 
tesqueness.     Does  not  the  more  modern  Milton  stumble  when  he  describes 
angels  and  spirits?    It  reminds  one  almost  of  the  Angelic  Doctor  himself  to 
hear  him  describe  the  vulgar  multitude  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pandemonium, 
who,  being  "incorporeal  spirits,"  are  "at  large,  though  without  number,"  in 
a  limited  space.     In  the  battle,  when  they  are  overwhelmed  by  mountains 
being  hurled  upon  them  by  the  good  angels,  their  armor  hurts  them,  as  it  is 
"crushed  in  upon  their  suostance.'*     If  it  be  objected  that  this  is  explained 
by  their  having  "grown  gross  by  sinning,"  how,  then,  could  they  continue  to 
be  "  incorporeal  spirits,"  and,  being  incorporeal,  how  could  they  be  bounded 
by  space  ?    To  be  at  large,  implies  that  the  subject  of  which  it  is  predicated 
might  be  confined ;  and  how  are  we  to  rise  to  the  conception  of  confining 
things  without  substance  ?    But  the  uncorrupted  angels  are  no  less  paradoxi- 
cally described.     In  the  course  of  the  battle  they  too  are  sometimes  crushed 
and  overthrown,  "  the  sooner  for  their  arms,  for,  unarmed,  they  might  easily, 
as  spirits,  have  evaded  by  contraction  and  remove."    Considered  as  spirits 
they  are  hardly  to  be  regarded  as  spiritual,  for  "  contraction"  and  "  remove" 
are  images  of  matter ;  but  if  they  could  have  escaped  without  their  armor, 
why  they  should  not  have  "  contracted  and  removed"  and  escaped  from  it. 
and  left  only  the  empty  shell  to  be  battered,  is  incomprehensible. 

The  reader  desirous  of  being  merry  with  Aquinas's  angels  may  find  them  in 
Martinus  Scriblerus,  whose  imaginary  history  is  related  in  the  satirical  **  Me- 
moirs of  his  Extraordinary  Life,  Works,  and  Discoveries,"  usually  published 
in  Pope's  works,  but  chieny,  if  not  wholly,  written  by  Arbuthnot.  In  chapter 
vii.  he  inquires  if  angels  pass  from  one  extreme  to  another  without  going 
through  the  middle  ?  And  if  angels  know  things  more  clearly  in  a  morning  ? 
And  now  many  angels  can  dance  on  the  point  of  a  very  fine  needle  without 
jostling  one  another  ? 

Amusing  travesties  of  quodlibetic  questions,  reminding  one  of  those  pro- 
pounded  in  Martinus  Scriblerus,  are  those  with  which  Charles  Lamb,  after 
his  rupture  with  Coleridge  (in  1798,  on  the  departure  of  the  latter  for  Ger* 
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many),  spiced  his  biting  farewell  letter,  of  masked  good  will  but  full  of  subtle 
and  penetrating  irony.  It  has  bearing  clearly  on  the  part  which  Coleridge 
was  thought  to  have  played  in  casting  ridicule  on  the  "  ewe  laml>s"  of  his 
friend  (in  the  "burlesque  sonnets"  printed  in  1797).  Among  Lamb's  mock- 
theses  are  these :  "  Whether  pure  intelligence  can  love  ?"  "  Whether  the 
higher  order  of  Seraphim  illuminati  ever  sneer  ?'*  The  sonnets  had  been 
signed  "Nehemiah  Higginbotham."  Is  it  possible  that  Coleridge,  when 
charged  with  their  authorship,  seemed  to  equivocate  ?  Kere  are  two  other 
theses :  "  Whether  God  loves  a  lying  angel  better  than  a  true  man  ?" 
**  Whether  the  archangel  Uriel  could  affirm  an  untruth,  and  if  he  could, 
whether  he  would  ?" 

In  puerile  amplifications  and  quibbling  interpretations  of  Holy  Writ  the 
Talmudic  doctors  are  not  far  behind  their  Christian  brethren.  Here  is  one 
example  which  for  absurdity  is  a  match  for  any  of  those  of  the  schoolmen. 
The  subject  under  discussion  is  the  verse,  "  The  Lord  said.  Because  the  cry 
of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  is  great. "  It  is  explained  that  the  Hebrew  word 
for  **^reat"  means  "girl,"  and  the  girl  was  one  who  hid  a  slice  of  bread  in 
her  pitcher  to  give  it  to  a  poor  man,  which  being  discovered,  her  body  was 
smeared  with  honey,  and  she  was  exposed  on  a  wall  to  be  stung  to  death  by 
the  bees.  This  incident,  it  is  evident,  must  be  subjected  to  the  Talmudic  secret 
interpretation,  and  the  bread  spoken  of  may  be  the  "bread  of  life," — the 
doctrine  not  to  be  dispensed  to  the  uninitiated.  The  secret  sense,  however, 
may  hardly  be  applied  to  the  case  of  Eleazar,  the  servant  of  Sarah.  Inter- 
fering when  a  stranger  had  been  defrauded,  one  of  the  people  struck  Eleazar 
on  the  forehead  with  a  stone.  He  brought  blood,  whereon  the  man  seized 
Eleazar  and  demanded  his  fee  as  a  leech.  "  I  have  freed  thee  of  this  impure 
blood :  pay  me  auickly ;  such  is  our  law."  Eleazar  refused  to  pay  for  his 
wound  and  the  mood  he  had  lost,  and  was  brought  into  court.  The  judge 
decreed  that  Eleazar  must  pay  the  fee.  "  The  man  has  let  thy  blood  :  pay 
him  ;  such  is  our  law."  Eleazar  must  have  brought  the  blood-stained  stone 
as  evidence  of  the  assault,  inasmuch  as  on  hearing  the  decision  he  hurled 
the  stone  at  the  judge,  and  it  again  brought  forth  blood.  "  There,"  cried 
Eleazar,  "  follow  thy  law,  and  pay  my  fee  to  this  man,"  and  he  left  the  court- 
house. 

From  among  the  great  number  of  ridiculous  legends  of  the  Talmudists 
concerning  Adam  and  Eve  one  only  is  selected  here,  on  account  of  its  similar- 
ity to  the  intentionally  absurd  idea  of  Aristophanes  in  Plato's  "Symposium." 

According  to  a  large  number  of  rabbis,  Adam  was  created  possessing  both 
sexes.  They  say  that  the  body  of  Adam  was  created  double,  male  on  the  one 
side  and  female  on  the  other,  the  two  bodies  l)eing  joined  at  the  shoulders, 
and  that  God,  in  order  to  create  Eve,  had  no  more  to  do  than  to  separate  the 
two  bodies.     This  is  proved  by  much  ingenious  quotation  of  texts. 

In  the  "  Symposium"  or  "  Banquet"  of  Plato,  that  most  dramatic  of  his 

dialogues,  a  party  of  Athenians  are  assembled  at  supper  in  the  house  of 

Agathon,  the  young  tragic  poet.     The  subject  under  discussion  is  love.     Each 

of  those  present,  among  whom  are  orators,  physicians,  and  poets,  and,  of 

course,  Socrates,  gives  his  idea  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  love  from  his  own 

peculiar  stand-point.     As  might  have  been  expected  of  that  master  of  comedy, 

the  discourse  of  Aristophanes  is  full  of  grotesque  elements.     After  a  poetic 

prelude  he  continues, — 

You  ought  first  tolcnow  the  nati/'re  of  man,  and  the  adventures  he  has  gone  throueh  ;  for 
his  nature  was  anciently  far  difTerent  from  that  which  it  is  at  present.  First,  then,  tiunuw 
beings  were  formerly  not  divided  into  two  sexes,  male  and  female.  ...  At  the  period  to 
which  I  refer,  the  form  of  every  human  being  was  round,  the  back  and  sides  beins  circularly 
joined ;  and  each  had  four  arms,  and  as  many  legs,  two  faces,  fixed  upon  a  round  neck,  ex- 
actly like  each  other,  one  head  between  the  two  faces,  four  ears,  and  everything  else  as  from 

79* 
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sach  proportion  it  is  easy  to  conjecture.    Man  walked  upright  as  now,  in  whatever  directioo  be 
pleued :  but  when  he  wished  to  go  fast  he  made  use  of  all  his  etsht  limbs,  and  proceeded  in  a 
rapid  motion  by  rolling  circularly  round,  like  tumblers,  who,  with  their  legs  in  the  air,  tumUe 
round  and  round.  .  .  .  They  were  strong,  also,  and  had  aspiring  thoughts.     They  it  was  who 
levied  war  against  the  eods.  .  .  .  lupiter  and  the  other  ^oos  debated  what  was  to  be  done  in 
this  emergency.  .  .  .  Jupiter,  witn  some  difficulty  having  obuined  silence  in  Olvmpos.  at 
length  spoke.    "  I  think,    said  he,  **  I  have  contrived  a  method  by  which  we  may,  by  render- 
ing the  human  race  more  feeble,  quell  their  insolence  without  proceeding  to  their  utter  destruc- 
tion.    I  will  cut  each  of  them  in  half,  and  so  they  will  at  once  be  weaker  and  more  useful  on 
account  of  their  numbers,    lliey  shall  walk  upright  on  two  l^s.     If  they  show  any  more 
insolence,  and  will  not  keep  quiet,  I  will  cut  them  up  in  half  again,  so  they  shall  go  about 
hoppinz  on  one  leg."     So  saying,  he  cut  them  in  half,  as  people  cut  medlars  before  they 
pickle  them,  or  as  I  have  seen  eggs  cut  with  hairs. 

From  this  period  mutual  love  has  naturally  existed  between  human  beings, — that  reconciler 
and  bond  of  their  original  union,  which  seeks  to  make  two  one,  and  to  heal  the  divided  nature 
of  man.  Every  one  of  us  is  thus  the  half  of  what  may  be  property  termed  a  man,  and,  like 
a  psetta  cut  in  two,  is  the  imperfect  portion  of  an  entire  whole,  perpetually  necessitated  to 
seek  the  half  belonging  to  him. 

Such  fancies,  however,  as  remarked  above,  are  not  confined  to  any  time  or 
race  or  conditions  of  men.  While  it  is  true  that  the  sacred  books  have  been 
peculiarly  subjected  to  this  sort  of  interpretation,  good  old  Homer  has  not 
escaped.  Aulus  Gellius,  in  "  Noctes  Attics,"  tells  how  he  was  presented 
with  a  book  of  commentaries  on  the  Iliad  which,  for  puerility,  would  com- 
pare with  anything  ever  attempted  either  by  scholastic  or  by  rabbi ;  indeed, 
the  commentator  and  glossator  of  all  times,  and  particularly  of  our  own  age 
of  annotations,  is  a  true  quodlibetarian.  But  in  the  direct  line  the  scholastics 
have  left  worthy  descendants  in  our  own  time. 

The  following  bit  of  logic  would  do  credit  to  the  fourteenth  century,  yet  it 
is  from  a  modern  treatise  : 

Grog  consisu  of  a  mixture  of  water  and  whiskey.  I  expect,  therefore,  to  find  three  sets  of 
qualities  in  grog :  one  set  due  to  the  water,  another  to  the  whiskey,  and  another  to  the  mix- 
ture of  the  two.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  whiskey.  I  should  exnect  to  find  the  color  darker 
and  the  flavor  stronger  than  water ;  owing  to  the  water.  I  should  expect  to  find  the  color 
lighter  and  the  flavor  weaker  than  whiskey  ;  and  owing  to  the  whiskey  and  water  being  mixed, 
I  should  expect  to  be  able  to  drink  a  certain  Quantity  of  it,~more  than  I  could  of  pure  whiskey, 
but  less  than  I  could  of  pure  water. — Dr.  Venn  :  Empirical  Logic. 

And  for  oddity  some  rococo  notions  of  our  own  day  hold  their  own  against 
the  scholasticism  at  which  we  now  smile.     It  was  gravely  proposed  a  few  years 
ago  to  submit  to  a  pair  of  scales  the  question  whether  or  not  man  has  a  soaU 
The  idea  was  to  place  in  a  delicate  balance  a  man  about  to  expire,  and  watch 
for  any  possible  change  in  his  weight  at  the  moment  of  death.     It  was  urged 
that  it  there  be  such  a  thing  as  a  human  soul,  capable  of  existing  apart  from 
the  body,  that  soul  must  weigh  something,  however  little,  and  that  if  no  change 
in  weight  were  perceptible  the  fact  would  furnish  a  strong  argument  in  favor 
of  some  theory  which  need  not  be  discussed  here.     The  suggestion  did  not 
lead  up  to  any  practical  result,  still  less  to  a  solution  of  the  riddle  as  stated. 

A  gentleman  connected  with  the  South  Boston  Institution  for  the  Blind  is 
reported  to  have  had  another  idea.  He  took  it  for  eranted  that  the  human 
body  is  animated  by  a  soul,  and  proposed  to  test  it  for  innate  religious  senti- 
ment. He  wished  to  discover  whether,  unaided  by  any  extraneous  sugges- 
tion, a  child  that  is  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  will  manifest  an  instinctive  impulse 
towards  religion  or  develop  an  innate  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being.  He  aimed 
to  avoid  anything  that  should  in  any  way  bias  the  convictions  of  the  child,  so 
that  she  might  be  allowed  to  reach  gradually  the  beliefs  that  her  own  con- 
science and  growing  knowledge  would  naturally  attain.  Ht  had  no  wish  to 
suppress  knowledge  that  led  to  religious  ideas,  nor  to  prevent  the  child's 
inquiries  from  going  in  that  direction.  But  she  must  not  be  indoctrinated. 
She  was  to  be  left  free  to  develop  in  her  own  way. 

Many  of  us,  too,  will  remember  the  proposition  made  not  so  long  ago  by 
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ProU  Huxley, — sardonically,  as  we  imagine, — to  test  the  efficacy  of  prayer  by 
setting  a  time  for  universal  and  simultaneous  praying.  Another  modern  in- 
stance is  the  calculation  sometimes  ascribed  to  one  Captain  J.  6.  Sharkley, 
of  Boston,  sometimes  to  other  claimants,  which  went  the  rounds  of  the  daily 
press  several  years  ago.  It  has  reference  to  the  text  **  In  my  Father's  house 
are  many  mansions,"  and  is  based  upon  the  description  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
in  Revelation  xxi.  i6:  "And  he  measured  the  city  [the  New  Jerusalem]  with 
the  reed,  twelve  thousand  furlongs.  The  length  and  the  breadth  and  the  height 
of  it  are  equal." 

The  result  is  thus  figured  out :  Twelve  thousand  furlongs  =  7,920,000  feet, 
which,  being  cubed,  is  943,088,000,000,000,000,000,000,000  cubic  feet,  and 
half  of  which  we  will  reserve  for  the  throne  of  God  and  the  court  of  heaven, 
half  of  the  balance  streets,  and  the  remainder  divided  by  4096,  the  number  of 
cubical  feet  in  a  room  sixteen  feet  square  and  sixteen  feet  high,  will  give 
30,843,750,000.000  rooms. 

We  will  now  suppose  that  the  world  always  did  and  always  will  contain 
900,000,000  of  inhabitants,  and  that  a  generation  will  last  thirty-three  and  one- 
third  years — 2,700,000,000,000  persons. 

Then  suppose  there  were  one  hundred  worlds,  equal  to  this  in  number  of 
inhabitants  and  duration  of  years  according  to  the  received  chronoloey :  there 
would  be  one  hundred  and  twelve  rooms  sixteen  feet  long,  sixteen  feet  wide, 
and  sixteen  feet  high  for  each  person,  and  rooms  to  spare. 

These  deductions  are  of  course  majestic  in  their  volume,  but  are  liable  to 
create  a  ridiculously  wrong  impression  as  to  the  comparative  magnitude  of 
the  space  described,  in  proportion  to  spaces  within  common  knowledge. 

To  begin  with,  the  diameter  of  the  suggested  heaven  is  but  fifteen  hundred 
miles,  which,  cubed,  is  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy -five  millions 
of  miles.  Now,  our  little,  insignificant,  paltry  earth  has  a  diameter  of,  roundly, 
eight  thousand  miles,  or  sixty-four  thousand  furlongs ;  but,  being  a  globe,  its 
capacity  is,  of  course,  less  than  that  of  a  cube  of  the  like  diameter,  and  allowing, 
roughly,  one-third  as  the  difference  between  the  globe  and  the  cube  form, 
we  have  the  earth's  dimensions  as  considerably  over  three  hundred  and  forty 
thousand  millions  of  cubic  miles,  or  one  hundred  times  the  dimensions  of  the 
suggested  heaven. 

If  we  carry  the  calculation  a  little  farther,  we  find  that  Jupiter,  with  his 
ninety  thousand  miles  of  diameter,  is  more  than  sixteen  thousand  times  larger 
than  the  supposed  heaven ;  whilst  the  sun,  though  one  of  the  least  in  size  of 
the  great  stars,  seeing  that  his  bulk  is  about  a  million  times  that  of  the  earth, 
would  have  space  within  his  borders  for  more  than  one  hundred  millions  of 
the  heavens  here  described. 

Such  is  the  calculation.  It  has  many  discrepancies,  mathematical  and 
logical.  Such^as  it  is,  we  give  it  in  all  its  simple  and  beautiful  integrity. 
The  figures  are  Captain  Sharkley's,  not  ours. 

Quot  linguas  tot  homines  (L.,  "So  many  languages  so  many  times  a 
man").  The  idea  that  a  man  multiplies  himself  whenever  he  acquires  a  new 
language  is  a  very  ancient  one.  Ennius,  in  the  third  century  B.C.,  was  wont 
to  claim  that  he  had  three  souls,  because  he  was  skilled  in  three  languages : 
"Tria  corda  habere  sese  quod  loqui  Graece  et  Osce  et  Latine  sciret"  (AuLUS 
Gellius,  xvii.  17).  Vambcry  in  his  "Travels  in  Central  Asia,"  p.  259,  after 
recording  the  princely  treatment  he  received  from  the  Emir  of  Bokhara, 
owing  to  his  command  of  the  German  tongue,  continues,  "  I  had  every  reason 
to  appreciate  the  truth  of  the  Latin  proverb,  *  Quot  linguas  calles,  tot  homines 
vales.' "  The  phrase  is  obviously  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  line  in  Terence, 
"  Quot  homines  tot  sententiae"  ("  As  many  men,  so  many  opinions")  {^Pharmio^ 
IL,  iv.  14). 
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phrase,  and  man  as  well  as  bcasi  ci 
speech  a(  Lorenzo  referred  to  then 

piuvr  that  the  breasi  is  Ihe  sphere  ui  iriuaii:  s  Liiaiius.  ii  is  curious,  no<r- 
ever,"  aays  a  ccirrcspondenl  of  AfoUi  and  Qturia  (sevenlh  series,  iv.  175), 
"how  wide-epread  Ihe  belief  in  the  urorlhodon  reading  seems  lo  be.  I  re- 
member hearing  how,  when  once  upon  a  time  the  line  was  misquoted  at  a 
civic  banquet,  a   weUknown   poel  and  critic  who  was  present  was  heard  to 

'Tit  thcnfore  wikomc  u  >  Lcrd  Mayor*!  Icut. 


cannot  say," 

Giay's  line  in  the  famous  Elegy. 

Tliey  kept  ths  nouelca  tenor  of  their  njr, 

ir  for  other  reasons, 

They  kepi  Ihe  eren  Knor  of  Ihdr  way. 
Pope  said,— 

Vice  i.  .  nuHUKT  of  »  frightful  niicD 

!Ie  is  usually  made  t< 

)»ay,— 

Scotfs  tines. 

Vkc  B  a  moniter  of  luch  hidcDui  miea.  el 

WhtD  fini  w<  pnalK  to  d««<v<, 

inture"  for  "practise."   Shake- 

^nry»l".Acti.,  Sci. 
1,  but  DrydcD  uught  to  join 

i»,  Bk.  tl.,  Ep.  1. 
Gray  evidently  had  Pope  in  mind  when,  after  eulogiiing  Milton,  he  went 

wide  o'er  the  Scfdi  of  glory  beat 

Wiih  ncdci  in  thunder  clothed  And  long  retoundiog  pace. 

PrtfTItt  t/PatlTy. 

It  is  very  common  lo  confound  these  two  passages  and  to  give  a  combined 
reading  as  a  quotation  from  Pope, — as  in  Slopford  Brooke's  "Primer  of 
English  Literature,"  p.  127, — 

Another  common  error  is  the  miscrediting  of  quotations.  The  champion 
instance  is  "God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb."  Out  of  a  hundred 
people  ninety  will  say  that  this  line  ia  from  Che  Book  of  Proverbs,  nine  will 
credit  it  lo  some  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  only  one,  perhaps,  will 
know  that  il  is  not  in  the  Bible  at  all,  but  in  Sterne's  "Sentimental  Journey." 
On  the  other  hand,  how  many  people  know  that  such  colloquialisms  as 
"  escaped  with  (he  skin  of  my  teeth,"  "  at  their  wits'  end,"  "  fat  as  grease," 
are  from  the  Bible  (Job  xix.  20 ;  Ps.  cvii.  37 ;  Ps.  cxix.  70),  and  that  "  picking 
and  stealing"  is  in  the  catechism  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  } 

To  take  the  other  side  of  the  case,  the  phrase  "  he  who  tuns  may  read" 
is  usually  referred  to  Habakkuk  iL  3;  "And  the  Loid  answered  me,  and 
kkk 
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said.  Write  the  vision,  and  make  it  plain  upon  tables,  that  he  may  mn  that 
rcadcth  it" 

It  is  rarely  used  in  any  other  sense  than  this, — that  the  writing  is  so  legible 
that  a  man  can  read  it  as  he  runs.  But  it  has  been  objected  that  the  Hebrew 
prophet  from  whom  the  quotation  is  taken  neither  said  nor  thought  of  saying 
anything  of  the  kind.  Habakkuk  is  foretelling  the  devastation  which  the 
Lord  would  permit  the  Chaldeans  to  inflict  upon  the  land  because  of  the  un- 
godliness of  the  Jewish  people,  and  he  is  directed  to  explain  the  vision  so 
clearly  that  any  one  who  reads  what  is  written  upon  the  tables  may  under- 
stand it,  and  run  away,  and  escape  from  the  coming  vengeance.  It  is  not 
that  he  may  run  and  read,  but  that  he  may  read  and  run.  This  is  well  and 
good ;  but,  after  all,  there  is  no  reason  to  look  upon  the  usual  reading  as 
a  misquotation  from  Habakkuk.     The  very  words  occur  in  Cowper's  "Tiro* 


cmium  :*' 


Shine  by  the  side  of  every  path  we  tread 
With  such  a  lustre,  he  that  runs  may  read. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  Cowper  may  have  misquoted  Habakkuk.  But 
the  phrase  he  uses  is  an  excellent  one,  and  one  that  often  comes  in  very  handy. 
Habakkuk  was  a  worthy  gentleman,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  a  minor  prophet  But 
because  he  (or  his  translators)  once  spoke  of  a  man  running  because  he  read, 
— a  phrase  which  might  conceivably  come  in  on  a  '*  Trespassers- will -be- 
prosecuted"  notice,  but  otherwise  not  of  general  application, — are  we  and  the 
rest  of  the  non-prophetic  world  to  be  debarred  from  mentioning  things  writ 
so  large  that  he  who  runs  may  read  ? 

A  very  popular  iest  tells  how  two  august  members  of  Congress  laid  a  wager 
on  an  abstruse  pomt  One  bet  the  other  that  he  could  not  repeat  the  Lord^s 
Prayer.     The  challenged  party  straightway  commenced, — 


*'  Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep, 
I  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keej 


"  The  money's  yours,"  interrupted  the  challenger  ;  "  but  I  really  didn't 
think  you  knew  it."  An  equally  good  story  is  told  of  an  English  M.R,  a 
gentleman  of  sporting  proclivities,  who  knew  more  about  race-horses  than 
about  the  Bible.  Out  of  pure  mischief  he  was  asked  by  one  of  his  constitu- 
ents if  he  would  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  Decalogue.  Not  knowing  what 
that  was,  but  anxious  to  preserve  his  own  consistency,  he  replied,  "  I  won't 
pledge  myself,  but  I'll  give  it  my  consideration." 

An  especially  cruel  form  of  misquotation  is  that  which  credits  (or  discredits) 
a  man  with  some  perversion  of  a  sentiment  that  makes  him  odious  or  ridicu- 
lous to  his  fellow-men.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  for  example,  is  persistently  said 
to  have  expressed  the  cynical  opinion  that  "  All  men  have  their  price."  What 
he  really  said  is  thus  explained  by  Coxe  in  the  "Memoirs  of  Walpole:" 
"  Flowery  oratory  he  despised.  He  ascribed  to  the  interested  views  of  them- 
selves or  their  relatives  the  declarations  of  pretended  patriots,  of  whom  he 
said,  •  All  those  men  have  their  price.' " 

It  was  Byron  who  borrowed  the  phrase  and  made  it  universal  in  its  appli- 
cation.    But  Byron  thought  he  was  copying  from  Walpole : 

But  all  have  prices, 
From  crowns  to  kicks,  according  to  their  vices. 

Don  Juan,  Canto  v.,  Stanza  27. 

Chief-Justice  Taney  did  not  say,  "The  negro  has  no  rights  which  a  white 
man  is  bound  to  respect,"  but  that  people  formerly  thought  so :  he  expressed 
horror  of  the  sentiment,  instead  of  endorsing  it  The  error  is  so  wide-spread 
and  has  heaped  so  much  unwarranted  odium  on  the  memory  of  a  good  man 
that  it  is  worth  while  to  quote  entire  the  paragraph  in  which  the  words  occur. 
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Here  it  is :  "  It  is  difficult  at  this  day  to  realize  the  state  of  public  opinion  in 
regard  to  that  unfortunate  race  which  prevailed  in  the  civilizeci  and  enlightened 
portions  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
when  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  framed  and  adopted  ;  but 
the  public  history  of  every  European  nation  displays  it  in  a  manner  too  plain 
to  be  mistaken.  They  had  for  more  than  a  century  before  been  regarded  as 
beings  of  an  inferior  order,  and  altogether  unfit  to  associate  with  the  white 
race,  either  in  social  or  political  relations,  and  so  far  unfit  that  they  had  no 
rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect." 

**  Racine  passera  comme  le  cafe**  ("  Racine  will  pass  away  like  coffee")  is 
an  absurdity  laid  to  the  door  of  Madame  de  Sevigne,  by  the  process  of  dove- 
tailing parts  of  two  letters.  Yet  Voltaire  seriously  repeats  the  phrase  in  his 
preface  to  "  Irene." 

R. 

R,  the  eighteenth  letter  and  fourteenth  consonant  in  the  English  alphabet, 
representing  a  character  having  a  like  position  and  value  in  the  I^tin,  Greek, 
and  Phoenician  alphabets.  The  Greeks  wrote  the  letter  P.  The  tag  below 
the  curve,  by  which  the  latins  and  their  successors  differentiate  the  R  from 
the  P  sign,  was  originally  made  by  the  Greeks,  but  abandoned  when  they  had 
invented  a  new  sign,  11,  for  their/.  Owing  to  what  is  known  as  the  "rolling 
of  the  r's," — />.,  a  trilling  and  vibration  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  the  letter,  more  common  among  the  Keltic  and  Latin  than 
among  the  distinctly  Teutonic  races, — the  letter  is  sometimes  known  as  the 
"litera  canina,"  "dog's  letter." 

The  famous  toast  to** the  three  R's — reading,  *riting,  and  Vithmetic" — is 
usually  accredited  to  Sir  William  Curtis,  Bart,  Lord  Mayor  of  London  in 
1795,  and  for  many  years  one  of  the  wardens  of  the  Tower.  He  proposed  it 
at  a  dinner  given  oy  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  days  when  Dr.  Bell  and 
the  Quaker  Lancaster  were  pleading  for  increased  educational  advantages  for 
the  poor.  It  was  received  with  great  applause  and  drunk  amid  much  merri- 
ment But,  though  recognized  as  a  jest  at  the  time,  it  was  afterwards  taken 
up  in  earnest  by  Sir  William's  detractors,  who  have  handed  his  name  down 
to  posterity  as  a  blundering  ignoramus.  A  writer  in  Notes  and  Qiitries  says 
that  an  aged  member  of  the  corporation,  now  deceased,  assured  him  that 
Sir  William  Curtis,  although  a  man  of  limited  education,  was  very  shrewd, 
and  not  so  ignorant  as  to  suppose  his  presumed  orthography  was  correct 
He  chose  the  phrase  simply  as  a  joke. 

Radicals,  the  sobriquet  of  the  members  of  the  extreme  democratic  wing 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  Great  Britain,  first  applied  as  a  party  name  in  181 8  to 
Major  Cartwright,  Henry  Hunt,  and  others  forming  a  cotene  whose  platform 
was  a  radical  reform  of  the  system  of  parliamentary  representation  and  of 
the  electoral  franchise.  Also  a  Southern  sobriquet  for  Republicans  much  used 
during  the  carpet-bag  rigime^  and  still  in  vogue,  though  possibly  with  less 
asperity. 

Rag-Baby,  in  American  political  slang,  a  humorous  personification  of 
the  greenback  currency.  It  was  used  with  great  effect  by  speakers  and  cari- 
caturists in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1876.  The  use  of  the  word  rags  in 
the  sense  of  paper  money  dates  back  to  the  second  quarter  of  the  century  : 

Oh,  times  are  very  hard,  folks  say. 

And  very  well  too  we  know  it ; 
And  therefore  the  best  way 

Is  while  you're  yoong  to  go  U. 
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The  banks  are  all  clean  broke. 

Their  raes  are  good  for  naught. 
The  specie  s  all  bespoke. 

So  certainly  we  ought 
To  go  it  while  we're  young. 

Song  of  1840. 

Ragman  RolL    When  Edward  I.  of  England  overran  Scotland  in  1296b 
he  endeavored  to  carry  off  or  destroy  all  records,  monuments,  etc,  that 
referred  to  the  separate  existence  of  the  nation.     On  his  southward  progress 
he  summoned  all  the  nobility  and  leading  men,  lay  and  clerical,  to  meet  him 
at  Berwick.    He  held  a  court  there,  August  28,  1296,  and  caused  the  Scots  to 
subscribe  oaths  of  homage  and  allegiance  to  him.    The  list  there  made  up 
consists  of  thirty-five  skins  of  parchment,  and  is  known  as  the  **  Ragman 
Roll.'*     It  is  kept  in  the  British  archives,  and  was  printed  in  extenso  by  the 
Bannatyne  Club  in  1834.     After  the  overthrow  of  the  English  rule  in  Scot- 
land, a  treatv  was  entered  into  at  Northampton,  May  4, 1328,  between  Robert 
Bruce  and  Edward  III.     A  marriage  was  arranged  between  Edward's  sister 
Joanna  and  young  David  Bruce.    The  independence  of  Scotland  was  guar- 
anteed, and  much  of  the  first  Edward's  plunder  was  to  be  restored, — among 
other  things,  the  famous  Stone  of  Scone  and  the  Ragman  Roll.     The  child- 
marriage  was  celebrated  at  Berwick,  and  the  Roll  was  returned,  though  the 
Stone  of  Destiny  was  retained.    The  Ragman  Roll  is  still  valuable,  as  con- 
taining the  earliest  statistical  facts  concerning  Scotland.    The  etymology  of 
the  word  "Rahman"  seems  to  be  very  obscure.    Jamieson  gives  several 
possible  derivations,  but  does  not  seem  sure  of  any  of  them.    In  **  Piers  Plow- 
man's Vision"  {circa  1 390)  the  word  **  Rageman"  is  applied  to  the  devil.    As 
Edward's  Roll  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Scots,  a  veiy  work  of  the  devil,  several 
writers  accept  this  as  the  true  origin  of  the  term  prefixed  to  the  Roll.    The 
word  *'  Ragman"  is  found  in  many  of  the  old  authors,  and  with  varied  spell- 
ing.    It  seems  to  be  an  ancient  legal  designation  for  a  deed  or  agreement, 
and  so  was  applied  to  the  indenture  which  bound  the  Scottish  nobles,  bur- 
gesses, etc,  to  the  service  of  Edward  I.     In  the  novel  of  "  The  Antiquary," 
Scott  makes  Sir  Arthur  Wardour  assert  the  educational  standing  of  his 
family  by  stating  that  the  name  of  his  ancestor  Sir  Gamelyn  "is  written 
fairly  with  his  own  hand  in  the  earliest  copy  of  the  Ragman  Roll,"  to  which 
Mr.  Oldbuck  retorted  that  it  onlv  served  to  show  '*  he  was  one  of  the  earliest 
who  set  the  mean  example  of  suomitting  to  Edward  I." 

Rail-Splitter.  Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  frequently  referred  to  by  this  name.  The  allusion  is  to  an  experience 
in  his  younger  days,  when  he  is  said  to  have  supported  himself  over  one  winter 
by  splitting  rails  for  a  farmer. 

Raiae,  To,  or  Make  a  raise, — probably  an  abbreviation  of  the  older  collo- 
quialism *'  to  raise  the  wind," — ^an  Americanism,  meaning  to  procure  money 
by  pawning,  borrowing,  or  otherwise. 

The  verb  to  raise  is  also  used  as  an  American  equivalent  for  the  English 

rear.    But  it  is  not  a  pure  Americanism,  it  is  rather  a  survival,  and  the  word  may 

be  found  in  the  American  sense  in  the  memoirs  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury. 

Monsignor  Capel  was  the  subject  of  a  talk  the  other  evening,  the  spokeswoman  of  the  party 
being  the  daughter  of  our  ex-minister  to  a  foreign  court,  and  a  Catholic.  "  I  don't  like  the 
man/'  she  said  ;  "  he  is  ill-mannered.  It  was  this  way.  I  was  talkine  to  him,  and  in  »ome 
way  referred  to  my  youth,  and  said  1  had  been  raised  m  Kentucky.  'But,  madam/  he  said, 
with  provoking  irrelevancy,  and  in  a  tone  of  su|»ercilious  criticism,  'you  should  not  say 
raised.  Bred  is  better :  we  say  so  in  England/  '  Do  you  ?'  1  answered,  with  considerable 
warmth  ;  '  well,  I  don't.  In  Kentucky  we  breed  cattle  and  horses  and  mules,  and  raiae 
children.'  Then  I  turned  my  back  on  him  quite  as  politely  as  he  had  begun  the  dispute,  and 
Ifcit  better."-»WAii»^*i» />«/. 
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Ranohi  a  word  derived  from  the  Spanish  ranchoy  a  mess,  a  set  of  persons 
who  eat  and  drink  together,  or  a  mess-room.  The  Spanish  term  also  meant 
a  cattle-station  or  a  hunting-lodge  far  away  from  the  haunts  of  men.  Among 
the  Mexicans  the  word  rancho  came  to  signify  the  rude  hut  of  posts,  covered 
with  branches  or  thatch,  in  which  the  ranchmen  or  farm-laborers  lived  or  only 
lodged  at  nights,  and  later  embraced  the  small  farm  or  peasant  village.  The 
term  hacienda  is  used  for  the  large  and  extensive  plantations.  In  our  language 
the  word  ranch  is  used  to  signify  both  large  and  small  plantations,  and  also 
the  buildings  upon  them.  The  proper  name  for  buildings  upon  a  rancho  is 
ranchtriay  but  the  latter  word  has  not  been  adopted,  and  so  the  shorter  is  used 
for  both  building  and  plantation. 

Rap,  Not  ^7orth  a,  a  term  derived  probably  from  the  letters  forming  the 
heading  of  Indian  money  columns  in  account-books,  R.  A.  P.,  meaning  rupees, 
annas,  and  pice.  In  Indian  accounts  these  letters  are  used  in  precisely  the 
same  manner  as  the  English  £^  s.  d. 


The  first  appearance  of  this  word  in  an  opprobrious  sense 
was  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  it  was  political  siang 
for  a  turncoat,  a  traitor,  a  renegade.  Evidently  the  term  is  borrowed  from 
the  proverb  "  Rats  leave  a  sinknig  ship.'* 

It  is  in  view  of  this  sense  of  a  traitor,  of  one  who  goes  over  to  the  enemy's 
camp,  that  printers  apply  the  term  rat  to  a  compositor  or  pressman  who  does 
not  belong  to  the  Typographical  Union,  and  who  plays  into  the  hands  of 
capital  by  consenting  to  work  at  a  rate  lower  than  that  fixed  by  the  Union. 

From  the  French  proverb  "Avoir  des  rats  dans  la  t8te"  (see  Bee  in  the 
Bonnet)  we  probably  get  our  American  slang  "  he  has  rats,"  or  "  he  has 
rats  in  his  garret,"  sometimes  intensified  *'  and  he  has  got  them  bad,"  mean- 
ing that  he  is  crazy,  demented,  or  has  delirium  tremens.  In  the  latter  case 
the  phrase  is  cognate  with  '*  he  has  the  rams,"  or  *'  he  sees  snakes,"  and  may 
have  grown  up  independently  from  the  imaginary  animals  seen  by  men  in  that 
state.  '*  Rats !"  is  in  America  an  expression  of  contemptuous  sarcasm  or 
indifference. 

Ra^^head-and-bloody-bones,  a  former  spectre  of  the  nursery,  inspiring 
as  much  awe  among  the  nurses  as  among  their  charges. 

Servants  awe  children,  and  keep  them  in  tubjection,  by  telling  them  of  Rawhead-and- 
bloody-bones. — Locke. 

In  short,  he  became  the  bugbear  of  every  house,  and  was  as  eCTective  in  frightening  little 
children  into  obedience  and  hysterics  as  the  redoubtable  Rawhead-and-bloody-bones  himself. 
— W.  Ikying  :  Spectre  Bridegroom. 

Real  people  in  fict^pn.  When  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table 
was  asked  why  he  did  not  write  a  novel,  he  answered  that,  in  the  first  place, 
he  should  tell  all  his  secrets  (and  he  maintained  that  verse  is  the  proper 
medium  for  such  revelations),  and,  in  the  second  place,  he  was  terribly  afraid 
he  should  show  up  all  his  friends.  '*  I  should  like  to  know  if  all  story-tellers 
do  not  do  this.  Now,  I  am  afraid  all  my  friends  would  not  bear  showing  up 
well,  if  they  have  an  average  share  of  the  common  weaknesses  of  humanity, 
which  I  am  pretty  certain  would  come  out.  Of  all  that  have  told  stories 
among  us,  there  is  hardlv  one  I  can  recall  who  has  not  drawn  too  faithfully 
some  living  portrait,  which  might  better  have  l)een  spared." 

One  of  the  torments  of  authorship  is  that  so  many  people  are  possessed 
with  the  idea  that  the  hero  or  heroine  of  a  story  or  poem  is  the  author's  own 
self,  or  that  such  and  such  an  unpleasant  character  is  copied  from  his  neigh- 
bor. In  Dr.  Holland's  "  Bitter-Sweet"  one  of  the  characters  is  a  man  of 
good  birth  and  education  who  fell  so  far  from  grace  that  his  wife  one  day 

3o 
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beheld  h'lm  about  to  make  a  balloon-ascension  with  a  woman  a  great  dea!i 
worse  than  she  should  have  been.  He  was  subsequently  reclaimed,  but  the 
author  often  wished  he  had  allowed  him  to  die,  for  some  readers,  who  did  not 
know  Dr.  Holland,  imagined  the  author  was  the  original  of  this  sorry  char- 
acter. Thackerav  was  continually  identified  with  Pendennis,  who,  if  he  re- 
sembles him  at  all,  resembles  him  in  his  less  pleasant  tdlita.  Other  authors 
have  been  identified  by  turns  with  their  own  romantic  heroes  and  their 
desperate  villains.  Amelie  Rives,  it  has  been  persistently  asserted,  drew  her 
own  portrait  in  the  morbid,  hysterical  heroine  of  "  The  Quick  or  the  Dead  .^* 
In  the  preface  to  that  novel  sfie  insisted  that  the  critics  had  done  her  a  great 
though  unconscious  honor  in  assuming  that  she  intended  Barbara  for  herself^ 
as  in  doing  so  they  had  attributed  to  her  an  absolute'  honesty  and  an  absence 
of  vanity  such  as  few  mortals  have  been  credited  with.  Barbara  is  beautiful 
in  face  and  form,  but  all  her  idiosyncrasies  are  such  as  no  woman  would  care 
to  accuse  herself  of. 

Such  experiences  are  unpleasant  enough,  but  they  are  no  more  unpleasant 
than  to  be  accused  of  having  unconsciously  caricatured  your  friends  and  rela- 
tives. In  his  article  on  '*  The  Critic  on  the  Hearth,"  James  Payn  probably 
draws  upon  his  own  experience  when  he  makes  a  country  cousin  write  as 
follows :  **  Helen,  who  has  just  been  here,  is  immensely  delighted  with  your 
satirical  sketch  of  her  husband  ;  he,  however,  as  you  may  imagine,  is  wild, 
and  says  you  had  better  withdraw  your  name  from  the  candidates*  book  at 
his  cluD.  I  do  not  know  how  many  black  balls  exclude,  but  he  has  a  good 
many  friends  here." 

After  the  publication  of  **  The  House  of  the  Seven  Gables,**  Hawthorne 
was  worried  by  people  who  insisted  that  they,  or  their  families  in  the  present 
or  past  generations,  had  been  deeply  wronged  by  his  book.  One  man  wrote 
complaining  that  his  grandfather  haa  been  made  infamous  in  the  character  of 
Judge  Pyncheon.  Now,  his  grandfather.  Judge  Pyncheon  by  name,  was  a 
Tory  and  refugee  resident  in  Salem  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  whom 
the  correspondent  described  as  the  most  exemplary  old  gentleman  in  the 
world.  He  therefore  considered  himself  infinitely  wronged  and  aggrieved, 
and  thought  it  monstrous  that  the  virtuous  dead  could  not  be  suffered  to  rest 
quietly  in  their  graves.  **  The  joke  of  the  matter  is,"  says  Hawthorne,  in  a 
letter  to  Fields,  "  that  I  never  heard  of  his  g^randfather,  nor  knew  that  any 
Pyncheons  had  ever  lived  in  Salem,  but  took  the  name  because  it  suited  the 
tone  of  niy  book  and  was  as  much  my  property  for  fictitious  purposes  as  that 
of  Smith.  I  have  pacified  him  by  a  very  polite  and  gentlemanly  letter;  and 
if  ever  you  publish  any  more  of  'The  Seven  Gables'  I  should  like  to  write  a 
brief  preface  expressive  of  my  anguish  for  this  unintentional  wrong,  and 
making  the  best  reparation  possible,  else  these  wi^gtched  old  Pyncheons  will 
have  no  ))eace  in  the  other  world  nor  in  this."  A  few  weeks  later  he  wrote 
again,  **  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  still  another  claimant  of  the  Pyn- 
cheon estate.  I  wonder  if  ever,  and  how  soon,  I  shall  get  a  just  estimate  of 
how  many  jackasses  there  are  in  this  ridiculous  world.  My  corres|>ondent, 
by  the  way,  estimates  the  numl)er  of  these  Pyncheon  jackasses  at  about 
twenty.  I  am  doubtless  to  l)e  remonstrated  with  by  each  individual.  After 
exchanging  shots  with  each  one  of  them,  I  shall  get  you  to  publish  the  whole 
correspondence  in  a  style  to  match  that  of  my  other  works,  and  I  anticipate 
a  great  run  for  the  volume." 

Thackeray  drew  down  upon  himself  the  indignation  of  the  whole  Irish  pub- 
lic by  taking  as  the  heroine  of  his  story  of  "Catherine"  a  famous  murderess 
named  Catherine  Hayes,  which  happened  to  he  exactly  the  same  name  as 
that  of  a  famous  Irish  songstress.  Professor  Maurice  was  in  early  life  the 
author  of  a  novel  called  **  Eustace  Conway,  or  the  Brother  and  Sister."     H% 
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sold  the  manuscript  to  Bentley  about  the  year  1830,  but,  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  Reform  Bill  being  unfavorable  to  light  literature,  it  was  not 
issued  until  1854.  The  villain  of  the  novel  was  called  Captain  Marryat,  and 
Professor  Maurice  had  soon  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  challenge  from  the 
celebrated  Captain  Marryat  Great  was  the  latter's  astonishment  on  learn- 
ing that  the  anonyiUbus  author  of  **  Eustace  Conway"  had  never  heard  of  the 
biographer  of  "  Peter  Simple,"  and,  being  in  holy  orders,  was  obliged  to  de- 
cline to  indulge  in  a  duel. 

Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers  tells  the  story  of  how  one  day  George  Eliot  and  her 
husband  were  making  good-humored  fun  over  the  mistaken  effusiveness  of  a 
too  sympathizing  friend  who  insisted  on  assuming  that  Mr.  Casaubon  was 
a  portrait  of  Mr.  Lewes,  and  on  condoling  with  the  sad  experiences  which  had 
taught  the  gifted  authoress  of  **  Middlemarch"  to  depict  that  gloomy  man. 
"And  there  was  indeed  something  ludicrous,"  says  Mr.  Myers,  "in  the  con- 
trast between  the  dreary  pedant  ofthe  novel  and  the  good-natured  self-content 
of  the  living  savant  who  stood  acting  his  vivid  anecdotes  before  our  eyes." 
*'  But  from  whom,  then,"  said  a  friend,  turning  to  Mrs.  Lewes,  "  did  you  draw 
Casaubon  ?"  With  a  humorous  solemnity,  which  was  quite  in  earnest,  how- 
ever, she  pointed  to  her  own  heart 

Charlotte  Bronte's  **  Jane  Eyre,"  it  will  be  remembered,  wa»  dedicated  to 
William  M.  Thackeray,  who  had  only  recently  published  his  "  Vanity  Fair." 
A  critic  surmised  with  infinite  ingenuity  that  Currer  Hell,  whom  he  assumed 
to  be  a  woman,  might  be  the  original  of  Thackeray's  Becky  Sharp,  who 
in  revenge  had  turned  around  and  portrayed  her  caricaturist  as  Rochester. 
(See  Reviews,  Curiosities  of.)  This,  of  course,  was  simply  laughable. 
But  Charlotte  Bronte  got  into  more  serious  difficulties  with  regard  to  her  too 
life-like  local  portraits  in  *'  Shirley."  Mrs.  Gaskell  says  of  her  Yorkshire 
sketches  in  this  book,  '*  People  recognized  themselves  or  were  recognized  by 
others  in  her  graphic  descriptions  of  their  personal  appearance  and  modes  of 
action  and  turns  of  thought,  though  they  were  placed  in  new  positions  and 
figured  away  in  scenes  far  different  to  those  in  which  their  actual  life  had  been 
passed."  The  three  curates  were  real  living  men  haunting  Haworth  and  the 
neighboring  districts,  so  obtuse  in  perception  *'  that,  after  the  first  burst  of 
anger  at  having  their  ways  and  habits  chronicled  was  over,  they  rather  en- 
joyed the  joke  of  callins  one  another  by  the  names  she  had  given  them." 
Yet  Charlotte  Bronte  had  never  supposed  they  would  be  recognized.  In  a 
letter  to  a  friend  she  expressly  says,  "  You  are  not  to  suppose  any  of  the 
characters  in  '  Shirley'  are  intended  as  literal  portraits.  It  would  not  suit  the 
rules  of  art,  nor  of  my  own  feelings,  to  write  in  that  style.  We  only  suffer 
reality  to  suggest^  never  to  dictatey 

Dickens's  "  Bleak  House"  almost  lost  him  the  friendship  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor,  who  recognized  "liimself  as  Boythorn,  and  of  Leigh  Hunt,  who  was 
deeply  wounded  by  the  only  too  evident  portraiture  of  himself  as  Harold 
Skimpole.  Dickens,  indeed,  printed  a  very  lame  apology  for  the  caricature, 
in  which  he  disclaimed  any  intention  of  pillorying  his  friend.  As  a  rule,  he 
was  successful  in  avoiding  too  marked  a  resemblance  to  the  lay  figure  which 
had  unconsciously  posed  to  him.  His  method  was  to  take  some  strikingly 
singular  trait  of  cnaracter,  some  phenomenon  in  human  nature,  and  surround 
it  with  qualities  totally  different  from  those  found  in  the  original.  Thus  he 
preserved  the  reality  without  exposing  his  model. 

We  are  not  told  whether  the  elder  Dickens  descried  himself  in  Micawber, 
but  it  is  certain  that  very  few  people  did  until  after  tlie  publication  of  Fors- 
ter's  biography.  And  was  it  of  his  own  mother  that  l)ickens  says,  in  the 
preface  to  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  "  Mrs.  Nicklehy,  sitting  bodily  before  me, 
once  asked  whether  I  really  believed  there  ever  was  such  a  woman"  ?     Fors- 
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ter,  who  is  grave  over  the  complications  which  grew  out  of  Harold  SkimpoSe, 
was  unconsciously  the  model  of  Kenny  Meadows's  |K>rtrait  of  Master  Froth. 

All  writers  have  not  been  so  anxious  to  spare  the  feelings  of  their  victims ; 
indeed,  many  of  them  have  purposely  used  the  novel  or  the  drama  as  a  me- 
dium  for  satirizing  their  enemies.  Perhaps  the  earliest  instance  in  the  history 
of  literature  is  that  of  Aristophanes,  who  brought  Alcibiades,  Socrates,  and 
Euripides  upon  the  stage  in  their  own  proper  persons  in  order  to  heap  sar- 
casm and  ridicule  upon  them.  Dante,  it  is  well  known,  put  his  enemies  into 
hell.  He  was  imitated  by  Michael  Angelo  in  his  fresco  of  '*  The  Last  Judg- 
ment." It  is  said  that  a  cardinal,  who  had  found  his  portrait  among  Michael 
Angelo's  damned,  hastened  to  complain  to  the  Pope.  *'  Are  you  sure  that  he 
has  put  you  in  hell  ?"  said  the  latter.  **  Yes,"  cried  the  cardinal.  '*  Then 
there  is  no  hope  for  you.  If  he  had  put  you  in  purgatory  I  might  have  ob- 
tained your  release  ;  but  out  of  hell  there  is  no  redemption." 

The  Elizabethan  dramatists,  as  a  rule,  adopted  the  transparent  veil  of  a 
fictitious  name  when  they  brought  an  adversary  upon  the  stage  ;  and  this 
custom  has  been  generally  followed  up  to  the  present  time,  the  only  recent 
exception  being  that  of  "Cape  Cod  Folks,"  a  novel  which  had  more  or  less 
kindly  caricatures  of  living  people  under  their  actual  names.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  novel  brought  on  a  law-suit,  which  advertised  the  book 
very  extensively  and  which  was  eventually  compromised. 

Dryden^s  satires,  which  were  avowedly  directed  against  the  statesmen  and 
literary  men  of  whom  he  disapproved,  always  veiled  their  names  under  some 
transparent  disguise  ;  but  this  was  done  to  add  piquancy  to  his  wit  and  verisi- 
militude to  the  allegorical  form  which  he  adopted,  rather  than  from  any  desire 
to  spare  the  feelings  of  his  victims.  Pope  occasionally,  but  not  always,  fol- 
lowed Dryden's  example.  **The  Rape  of  the  Lock"  and  the  **  Imitations  of 
Horace"  need  a  key ;  but  not  so  **  The  Dunciad,"  which  brings  all  the  Grub 
Street  authors  upon  the  stage  under  their  own  names.  In  the  original  poem 
the  criticaster  Theobald  had  been  pilloried  as  the  monarch  of  the  dunces,  but 
in  the  mean  while  Pope  had  fallen  out  with  Colley  Cibber,  and  the  vengeful 
little  poet  gratified  his  spite  at  the  expense  of  justice  by  substituting  the  name 
of  that  very  clever  man  for  Theobald's  in  his  second  edition. 

Byron,  who  was  always  an  admirer  of  Pope,  and  began  his  poetical  life  as 
an  imitator  of  him,  was  equally  free  with  the  names  of  the  supposed  critical 
lioes  whom  he  attacked  in  his  **  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers."  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  most  of  them  (even  Jeffrey,  with  whom  he  fought  a 
duel)  became  subsequently  his  warm  personal  fi'iends. 

Bulwer's  passage  at  arms  with  Tennyson  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  liter- 
ature, and  as  such  has  been  chronicled  under  the  head  of  New  Timon. 

Bulwer  had  always  shown  a  predilection  for  hitting  back.  When  the 
Athemtum  attacked  his  "  Devereux"  he  retorted  "in  his  next  novel,  "  Paul 
Clifford,"  by  satirizing  it  under  the  name  of  the  Asinaum  and  its  editor  under 
the  name  of  Peter  McGrawler.  In  a  rather  good-natured  review  of  '•  Paul 
Clifford"  the  Athttutum  said,  "  The  character  of  the  editor,  McGrawler,  is 
skilfully  and  delicately  drawn.  This  luckless  gentleman,  failing  to  live  by 
i\i^  Asimtum^  turns  pickpocket,  then  highwayman,  then  king's  evidence 
against  his  kindest  friend,  then  hangman,  and  lastly  a  writer  in  Blackwootfs 
Magazine.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  dwell  longer  on  this  painful  subject, 
so  we  must  leave  the  public  to  applaud  the  refinement  and  judiciousness  of 
this  attack,  and  take  leave  of  our  assailant  with  a  confession  of  the  over- 
whelming confusion  we  feel." 

This  novel  of  "  Paul  Clifford"  is  Bulwer's  most  serious  offence  in  the  way 
of  exciting  vulgar  curiosity  by  burlesques  of  living  notables.  Thus,  Gentle- 
man George,  the  keeper  of  a  low  boozing-den,  is  intended  for  the  reigning 
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monarch,  George  IV.,  Bachelor  Bill  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  etc  This 
sort  of  personalities  had  been  borrowed  from  the  French,  and  was  cultivated 
successfully  by  Mrs.  Gore,  Lady  Morgan,  Mrs.  Trollope,  and  other  lady 
novelists,  and  more  especially  by  Disraeli,  all  of  whose  novels  required  a 
**  key**  to  unlock  their  mysteries  and  depended  largely  on  this  fact  for  their 
success. 

Very  different  was  the  practice  of  a  true  artist  like  Walter  Scott  In  his 
prefaces  he  has  given  us  full  information  as  to  the  sources  from  which  he  drew 
his  materials,  and  describes  the  original  of  almost  every  prominent  character 
in  his  works.  But  if  we  turn  from  Helen  Walker  to  Teanie  Deans,  from 
Andrew  Gemmells  to  Edie  Ochiltree,  we  find  that  we  have  really  learned 
nothing  of  the  process  by  which  these  originals  were  transformed  into  char- 
acters more  vivid,  more  real  to  us,  than  one-half  of  the  flesh-and-blood  people 
whom  we  know.  Helen  Walker  is  the  original  of  Jeanie  Deans  in  the  same 
wsur  that  a  block  of  marble  is  the  original  of  the  Venus  de'  Medici. 

Thackeray,  in  his  younger  days,  made  savage  fun  of  Bulwer,  under  the 
name  of  Bulwig,  in  a  full-length  portrait  in  **The  Yellowplush  Papers.** 
And  in  his  later  days  he  was  not  averse  to  this  method  of  punishing  an 
enemy.  **  It  was  a  pleasant  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Thackeray's,*'  says  Edmund 
Yates,  **  to  make  some  veiled  but  unmistakable  allusion  in  his  books  to 
persons  at  the  time  obnoxious  to  him."  During  the  awkward  episode  at  the 
Garrick  which  lost  to  Yates  the  friendship  of  Thackeray,  the  seventh  number 
of  **The  Virginians"  came  out  with  what  Mr.  Yates  calls  **a  wholly  irrelevant 
and  ridiculously  lugged-in-by-the-shoulders  allusion  to  me  as  Young  Grub 
Street  in  its  pages."  But  Thackeray's  portraits  were  not  always  meant  to  be 
ill-natured.  Foker,  for  example,  was  drawn  from  Andrew  Arcedeckne,  who 
was  reproduced,  says  Yates,  **in  the  most  ludicrously  life-like  manner,  and, 
to  Arcedeckne's  intense  annoyance,  an  exact  wood-cut  portrait  of  himself 
accompanied  the  text" 

Though  Thackeray  meant  no  ill  nature  here,  Arcedeckne  never  quite  forgave 
him.  On  the  night  just  after  Thackeray  had  delivered  his  first  lecture  on 
**  The  English  Humorists,**  Arcedeckne  met  him  at  the  Cider-Cellar's  Club, 
surrounded  by  a  coterie  who  were  ofierins  their  congratulations. 

**  How  are  you,  Thack  ?**  cried  Arcededcne.  *'  I  was  at  your  show  to-day  at 
Willis*s.  What  a  lot  of  swells  you  had  there, — yes  !  But  I  thought  it  was 
dull,— devilish  dull !     1*11  tell  you  what  it  is,  Thack,  you  want  a  piano.** 

That  Thackeray  meant  no  unkindness  was  evidenced  by  the  facts  that  in 
the  same  book  some  of  the  sketches  of  Arthur  Pendennis  drawn  by  the  author 
artist  are  recognizable  portraits  of  Thackeray,  and  that  the  side-face  of  Dr. 
Portman  in  the  wood-cut  which  represents  the  meeting  of  the  doctor  and  his 
curate,  Smirke,  was  said  to  resemble  strongly  that  of  Dr.  Cornish,  who  was 
evidently  the  original  from  whom  the  good  Portman  was  drawn.  In  the 
main,  there  is  no  doubt  that  what  Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie  says  is  true : 
"My  father  scarcely  ever  put  real  people  into  his  books,  though  he  of  course 
found  suggestions  among  the  people  with  whom  he  was  thrown."     Perhaps  a 

food  idea  of  his  method  may  be  gained  from  his  own  letter  to  Mrs.  Brook- 
eld,  in  which  he  tells  her,  **  You  know  you  are  only  a  piece  of  Amelia,  my 
mother  is  another  half,  my  poor  little  wife  y  est  pour  beaucoup^^"*  or  from  the 
"Roundabout  Papers,"  in  which  he  said  that  he  had  invented  Costigan,  "as 
I  suppose  authors  invent  their  personages,  out  of  scraps,  heel-taps,  odds  and 
ends  of  characters.** 

Robert  Browning  attacked  Wordsworth  for  what  he  considered  his  de- 
fection from  the  party  of  progress  in  "  The  Lost  Leader,"  just  as  Whittier 
attacked  Daniel  Webster  in  "  Ichabod.'*  Browning  also  endeavored  to  ex- 
pose the  inner  workings  of  Cardinal  Wiseman's  mind  under  the  guise  of 
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Bishop  Blougram,  and  of  Napoleon  the  Third's  under  that  of  Prince  Ho- 
henstiel-Schwangau.  He  made  a  more  direct  attack  upon  the  spiritualist 
John  Home  in  "  Sludge  the  Medium."  Home  recognized  the  portrait,  and 
m  revenge  used  to  tell  the  following  story.  Some  months  before  the  poem 
was  written,  Home  met  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning  at  Ealing,  where  a  spiritualist 
S46ance  relieved  the  tedium  of  a  morning  party.  Among  other  manifestations, 
a  wreath  of  clematis  was  lifted  from  the  table  by  an  invisible  power  and  con- 
veyed through  the  air  in  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Browning.  Mr.  Browning 
hastily  left  his  seat  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  and  moved  to  a  spot  be- 
hind nis  wife's  chair,  in  the  hope  that  even  at  the  last  moment  the  spirits 
might  place  on  his  brow  the  coronal,  which  he  held  to  be  his  due ;  but  the 
spirits  knew  what  they  were  about,  declined  to  gratify  his  vanity,  and  settled 
the  crown  on  Mrs.  Browning's  head.  Hinc  ilia  lachrynuE:  hence  '*  Sludge 
the  Medium." 

Goethe  says  that  all  his  writings  are  a  confession.     And  this  is  probably 
true  of  all  great  authors.     They  have  dipped  into  their  own  hearts  to  write. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  they  have  unclothed  their  own  minds.     It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  trace  their  likeness  in  their  works.     They  all  have 
some  character  which  obviously  represents  themselves  or  some  part  of  them- 
selves.    Thus,  Shakespeare  is  Hamlet,  and  he  had  strong  mental  affiliations 
with  the  melancholy  Jaques.     Milton  is  his  own  Satan,  or  at  least  in  Satan  he 
has  drawn  the  proud,  arrogant,  self-assertive  side  of  his  own  nature.     Moli^re 
has  sketched  himself  in  Alceste,  the  hero  of  his  **  Misanthrope,"  a  man  whose 
originally  generous,  impulsive,  and  sensitive  nature  had  been  soured  by  con- 
tact with  the  coldness  and  insincerity  of  conventional  society  and  incrusted 
itself  behind  an  external  appearance  of  cynicism.     Alceste  is  the  Hamlet  of 
the  artificial  eighteenth  century, — Hamlet  drawn  by  an  observer  who  keeps  a 
keen  eye  upon  the  humorous  possibilities  of  the  character.     As  the  character 
represents  a  type,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  other  originals  were  suggested, 
especially  the  Due  de  Montausier,  who  in  his  native  kmdliness  and  acquired 
moroseness  resembled  both  Moli^re  and  his  hero.     It  is  said  that  the  duke, 
being  informed  that  his  portrait  had  been  taken  in  the  **  Misanthrope,"  went 
to  see  the  play,  and  only  said,  **  I  have  no  ill  will  against  Moli^re  for  the 
original  of  Alceste,  who,  whoever  he  may  be,  must  be  a  fine  character,  since 
the  copy  is  so." 

Goldsmith  has  shown  an  equally  keen  insight  into  his  own  foibles  in  the 
character  of  Honeywood,  the  hero  of  "  The  Good-Natured  Man,"  whose  aim 
in  life  it  is  to  be  generally  beloved,  who  can  neither  refuse  nor  contradict, 
who  gives  away  with  lavish  liberality  to  worthy  and  unworthy  alike,  who 
allows  his  servants  to  plunder  him,  who  tries  to  fall  in  with  the  humor  of 
every  one  and  to  agree  with  every  one.  How  admirably  suited  to  his  own 
creator  is  Honey  wood's  confession  when  he  determines  on  the  reformation 
which  Goldsmith,  alas,  could  never  make!  ** Though  inclined  to  the  right, 
I  had  not  courage  to  condemn  the  wrong.  Mv  charity  was  but  injustice, 
my  benevolence  but  weakness,  and  my  friendship  but  credulity."  Fielding 
has  undoubtedly  painted  himself  in  Tom  Jones,  with  all  his  foibles  and  his 
weaknesses,  and  also  with  a  fine  manly  want  of  bashfulness  in  the  display  of 
his  own  perfections.  Farquhar  in  Sir  Harry  Wildair  originated  the  char- 
acter which  Richardson  afterwards  perfected  and  made  immortal  in  Love- 
lace,— the  gay,  splendid,  generous,  easy,  fine  young  gentleman,  who  throws 
the  witchery  of  high  birth  and  courteous  manners  and  reckless  dash  over  the 
qualities  of  the  fop,  the  libertine,  and  the  spendthrift.  In  Sir  Harry  Wildair 
Captain  Farquhar  drew  his  own  portrait 

What  is  known  as  the  Byronic  hero,  the  Grand,  GI')omy,  and  Peculiar  soul» 
who  shrouds  himself  in  his  own  singularity,  was  first  brought  into  literatoie 
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by  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who  in  his  "  Nouvelle  H^loise"  obviously  painted 
himself  in  the  dreary  sentimentalist  who  poses  as  hero.  But  Childe  Harold 
and  Lara  are  great-grandchildren  of  Saint-Preux.  They  trace  their  lineage 
directly  through  Werther  and  Ren^.  Werther,  although  the  incidents  closely 
resemble  the  sorrowful  life  and  story  of  a  young  man  named  Jerusalem, 
really  represented  the  "  Sturm  und  Drang"  period  of  Goethe's  own  youth. 
**  Werther,"  says  Carlyle,  *'  is  but  the  cry  of  that  deep-rooted  pain  under 
which  all  thoughtful  men  of  a  certain  age  were  languishing.  It  paints  the 
misery,  it  passionately  utters  the  complaint,  and  heart  and  voice  all  over 
Europe  loudly  and  at  once  responded  to  it."  Among  those  who  responded 
and  who  echoed  the  cry  in  a  succeeding  generation  and  in  another  country 
was  Chateaubriand.  Ren^  is  as  grand,  as  gloomy,  and  as  peculiar  as  any 
of  Byron's  characters,  and  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  Chateaubriand,  for- 
getting his  own  indebtedness  to  Goethe,  should  have  accused  Byron  of  pla- 
giarizing from  himself;  but  as  truly  as  Ren^  is  the  ideal  which  Francois 
Ren^  de  Chateaubriand  had  formea  of  himself,  Childe  Harold  is  the  iaeal 
which  Byron  had  formed  of  himself.  And  this  ideal  Byron  is  continually 
repeating  in  his  succeeding  poems,  for  his  was  essentially  the  lyrical  and  not 
the  dramatic  mind.  As  Macaulay  says,  Byron  could  exhibit  only  one  man, 
**a  man  proud,  moody,  cynical,  with  defiance  on  his  brow  and  misery  in  his 
heart,  a  scorner  of  his  kind,  implacable  in  revenge,  yet  capable  of  deep  and 
strong  affection.  Harold,  Lara,  Manfred,  and  a  crowd  of  other  characters 
were  universallv  considered  merely  as  loose  copies  of  Byron,  and  there  is 
every  reason  to  oelieve  that  he  meant  them  to  be  so  considered.  .  .  .  Whether 
there  ever  existed  or  can  ever  exist  a  person  answering  to  the  description 
which  he  gave  of  himself  may  be  doubted,  but  that  he  was  not  such  a  person 
is  beyond  all  doubt"  Nevertheless,  most  of  the  young  men  of  the  j^eriod 
strove  to  imitate  him,  and  sought  to  describe  themselves  in  prose  or  in  poetry 
as  beings  of  dark  imaginings,  whose  souls  had  been  seared,  and  the  freshness 
of  whose  hearts  had  been  dried  at  its  source.  For  years  the  Minerva  Press 
sent  forth  no  novel  without  a  mysterious,  unhappy,  Lara-like  peer. 

Something  of  this  affectation  survived  in  Disraeli,  and  in  Bulwer  (known 
sometimes  as  Byron  with  a  small  b),  who  in  one  of  his  last  works,  written 
long  after  the  Byronic  fever  had  spent  itself, — in  *'Kenelm  Chillingly,"  in 
short, — seeks  to  draw  his  own  portrait  as  a  great  and  mysterious  soul  m  un- 
comfortable and  uncongenial  surroundings.  But  Byron  s  gloom  is  far  more 
sincere  than  that  of  the  young  Disraeli  or  the  superannuated  Bulwer.  Senan- 
cour  is,  however,  the  smcerest  of  all  the  contributors  to  the  Literature  of 
Despair,  and  in  "Obermann"  he  has  done  what  Byron  and  others  have 
failed  in, — he  has  presented  a  true  nineteenth-century  Hamlet,  he  has  given 
voice  to  the  mat  du  siicle,  Musset  came  very  near  doing  the  same  thing  in 
his  **  Confessions  of  a  Child  of  the  Age,"  but  he  is  a  little  too  lachrymose. 
He  lacks  the  masculinity  of  Senancour. 

Juliana  von  Kriidener  has  sometimes  been  called  the  female  Werther,  be- 
cause in  her  novel  **  Valerie"  she  veiled  in  the  garb  of  fiction  an  episode  in 
her  own  life,— the  story  of  the  love  which  her  husband's  secretary  conceived 
for  her,  and  which  he  was  too  noble  to  confe5;s  until  he  had  resigned  his  pasi- 
tion  and  fled  from  her  side.  But  in  truth  she  had  been  preceded  by  another 
famous  lady  novelist,  who  preceded  not  only  her  but  Werther  himself.  This 
was  the  Countess  de  la  Fayette,  whose  "  Princess  of  Cleves"  was  published 
in  1677.  It  relates  the  story  of  the  love  of  a  married  lady  (the  princess)  for 
the  Due  de  Nemours,  a  gentleman  of  the  court  of  Henry  the  Second  of 
France.  She  acknowledges  her  love  only  to  her  husband,  and  flies  from 
temptation  into  the  country.  When,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  misappre- 
hensions, her  husband  dies  of  a  broken  heart,  she  refuses  to  marr^'  the  duke. 
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The  principal  personages  here  are  all  drawn  from  the  authoress's  own  ex- 
perience, herself  being  the  heroine,  her  husband  the  Prince  of  Cleves,  and 
Rochefoucauld  the  Due  de  Nemours. 

Madame  de  Stael  followed  in  the  wake  of  these  ladies.  Both  in  *'  Delphine" 
and  in  **  Corinne"  she  painted  herself  as  she  desired  to  appear, — the  passion- 
ate, generous,  self-sacrificing,  and  somewhat  hysterical  personage  whose  love 
was  her  life.  In  "  Delphine,"  by  the  way,  she  ridiculed  the  Machiavelian 
subtlety  of  Talleyrand  in  her  sketch  of  Madame  de  Vernon  ;  and  Talleyrand's 
mot  has  often  been  recorded.  "  I  understand,"  he  said  to  the  authoress, 
**  that  we  both  appear  in  your  new  book  disguised  as  women." 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  episodes  in  literary  history  is  the  love-afiair 
between  Alfred  de  Musset  and  George  Sand,  and  the  three  novels  which  re- 
sulted from  it.  The  bare  facts  seem  to  be  as  follows.  In  1832  Musset  met 
George  Sand  and  fell  desperately  in  love  with  her.  Next  year  the  pair  went 
to  Itauy  together.  Musset  returned  alone,  broken  in  health  and  spirits.  Rumor 
was  of  course  busy  with  inventing  reasons  why  they  quarrelled,  but  for  a  time 
neither  spoke.  "The  Confessions  of  a  Child  of  the  Age"  came  out  in  1836, 
and  in  them  Musset  painted  George  Sand  in  glowing  colors  under  the  name 
of  BriRJtte  Pierson,  attributing  to  the  hero,  obviously  drawn  from  himself^ 
all  the  olame  for  the  rupture  in  their  relations.  Thirteen  years  later,  when 
he  was  dead,  George  Sand  published  her  celebrated  romance  of  **  Elie  ef 
Lui,"  and  this  was  followed  almost  immediately  by  Paul  de  Musset*s  **  Lui  ef 
Elle."  '*  She  and  He"  was  meant  by  George  Sand  as  her  vindication.  It 
tells  how  two  artists  are  thrown  for  a  brief  period  into  ill-assorted  union.  The 
man  is  all  selfishness,  the  woman  all  self-sacrifice.  At  last  his  egotism,  capri- 
ciousness,  and  brutality  revolt  even  her  tender  love  and  patience,  and  she  finds 
comfort  elsewhere.  Substantially  the  same  outline  of  story  is  told  b^  P^ul  dc 
Musset,  only  the  man  is  all  that  is  amiable,  devoted,  and  self-sacrificing,  while 
the  woman  acts  throughout  as  a  heartless  and  abandoned,  though  diabolically 
fascinating,  creature.  In  conclusion  the  author  states  that  the  victim  of  this 
woman's  wiles  in  his  dyine  hour  called  his  brother  to  his  bedside  and  enjoined 
him,  if  ever  she  shoula  calumniate  him  in  his  grave,  to  vindicate  his  memory 
against  her  slanders.  "  The  brother  made  the  promise,"  says  the  narrator, 
coolly,  "  and  I  have  since  heard  that  he  has  kept  his  word." 

The  overstrained  sentimentalism  which  the  nrst  portion  of  this  century  in- 
herited from  the  eighteenth  naturally  brought  about  its  own  reaction.  The 
sense  of  humor  reasserted  itself;  the  ridiculous  side  of  the  grand,  the  gloomy, 
and  the  peculiar  became  painfully  conspicuous.  The  persiflage  of  Heine,  the 
satire  of  Thackeray,  were  the  natural  results.  In  his  deepest  anguish  Heine 
never  forgets  to  ward  off  the  ridicule  of  the  uninterested  on-looker.  Thack- 
eray  denies  his  highest  self  and  paints  his  lower  qualities  in  Pendennis.  In 
his  hatred  of  posing  he  will  not  draw  himself  up  to  his  full  height.  Haw- 
thorne, who  also  hated  cant,  has  depicted  himself  in  Miles  Coverdale,  a  faint, 
colorless  reflection  of  one  of  the  strongest  and  manliest  figures  in  our  romantic 
literature.  Such  nuances^  however,  were  unknown  to  the  robust  self-com- 
placence of  Charles  Reade,  who  in  his  "  Terrible  Temptation"  has  painted 
himself  as  the  author  Rolfe,  with  his  very  best  foot  foremost.  The  portrait, 
it  will  be  remembered,  called  forth  a  storm  of  ridicule,  but  Reade  boldly  ac- 
knowledged that  he  was  the  original  of  the  sketch,  and  insisted  that  he  had 
a  perfect  right  to  describe  his  own  virtues.  Charlotte  Bronte,  it  is  very 
evident,  was  her  own  Jane  Eyre,  and  to  a  certain  extent  her  own  Lucy  Snow. 
And  George  Eliot  has  drawn  largely  from  herself  in  Maggie  Tulliver,  Komola, 
Dorothea,  and  all  that  group  of  characters  whom  Leslie  Stephen  classes 
together  as  women  in  need  of  a  confessor. 

Reason.    Not  against  but  above  reason,  a  favorite  phrase  of  the 
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old  schoolmen  in  regard  to  supernatural  matters.  Locke  adopts  the  distinc- 
tion in  his  "  Elssay  on  the  Understanding,"  Book  iv.,  ch.  viii.,  where  he  says, 
in  substance,  that  propositions  are  either  above,  according  to,  or  contrary  to 
reason.  Thus,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  is  above  reason,  the  existence  of 
one  God  according  to  reason,  and  the  existence  of  several  gods  contrary  to 
reason.  Victor  Cousin  considers  this  distinction  **  more  specious  than  pro- 
found." 

Recording  AngeL  A  famous  passage  in  Sterne's  "Tristram  Shandy" 
runs  as  follows : 

"  A-well-a-day !  do  what  we  can  for  him,"  said  Trim,  maintainuig  his  point,  '*  the  poor 

soul  will  die."    **H*  shall  tuft  die,  b^ /"  cried  my  Uncle  Toby.     The  accusing  spirit 

which  flew  up  to  heaven's  chancery  with  the  oath  blushed  as  he  save  it  in,  and  the  recording 
angel,  as  he  wrote  it  down,  dropped  a  tear  upon  the  word,  and  blotted  it  out  forever. 

The  recording  angel  has  been  a  familiar  figure  in  popular  quotation  ever 
since,  and  has  b«en  freely  plagiarized.     Thus,  Campbell : 

But  sad  as  angels  for  the  good  man's  sin. 
Weep  to  record,  and  blush  to  give  it  in. 

Pie Af  res  of  Hope,  Part  II.,  1.  357. 

Thackeray,  in  "  Pendennis,"  has  a  passage  less  obviously  patterned  after 
Sterne.  Old  Major  Pendennis  has  just  heard  that  his  nephew  is  dangerously 
sick,  and  Lord  Steyne  hustles  him  into  a  carriage  : 

"  You've  twenty  minutes  to  catch  the  mail-train.  Jump  in,  Pendennis ;  and  drive  like 
h ,  sir !  do  you  hear?" 

The  carriage  drove  off  swiftly  with  Pendennis  and  hb  companions,  and  let  us  trust  that 
the  oath  will  be  pardoned  to  the  Marquis  of  Steyne. 

Recover.  The  position  of  the  "  recover"  is  described  by  Captain  O'Rourke 
in  his  '*  Manual  of  Sword  Exercise"  as  follows  :  "  Raise  the  right  hand  until 
it  comes  a  little  below  and  about  six  inches  in  front  of  the  chin,  edge  of  the 
sword  to  the  left,  point  inclinine  to  the  front,  thumb  extended  along  the  back 
of  the  grip,  and  the  nails  towards  the  face."  This,  it  will  be  seen,  is  a  position 
in  which  it  would  be  both  easy  and  natural  to  raise  the  sword-hilt  to  the  lips  ; 
and  the  term  **  recover"  is  traced  back  by  military  archaeologists  to  the  days 
of  the  Crusades.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  French  verb  re- 
coiiTmrj  or  with  that  form  of  saluting,  therefore,  which  consists  in  the  tender 
of  homage  by  baring  the  head.  It  is  derived  from  the  French  verb  r^cauvrer^ 
and  embalms  the  memory  of  the  ages  of  faith  in  which  the  sword-hilt,  made 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  was  raised  to  the  lips  of  the  knights  who  swore  upon 
it  to  "recover"  from  the  Paynim  the  "sainte  terre  d'Ouliremer,"  as  old  Ville- 
hardouin  calls  it 

Red-haired  girle  and  white  horses.  The  popular  jest  about  the 
necessary  contiguity  of  red-haired  girls  and  white  horses  is  by  no  means 
modern,  though  in  its  recent  revival  it  has  swept  over  the  country  as  a  nov- 
elty. Some  of  us  remember  that  our  grandfathers  used  jocularly  to  assert  it 
to  the  wondering  ears  of  youth  as  a  well-attested  fact.  In  all  likelihood,  the 
saying  took  its  origin  in  the  old  English  game  called  sometimes  the  "game 
of  the  road,"  but  more  often  "  ups  and  downs,"  which  is  still  a  favorite  among 
children  and  travelling  salesmen  in  Great  Britain.  One  party  takes  the  "  up" 
side  of  the  street  or  road,  the  other  the  "  down,"  counting  one  for  every  ordinary 
object  and  five  for  a  white  horse  (a  piebald  counting  as  white),  until  a  certain 
number  agreed  upon  carries  off  the  victory ;  but  a  red-headed  woman  or  a 
donkey  wins  the  game  at  once. 

Another  explanation  refers  the  phrase  to  a  North-of- Ireland  superstition 
that  the  sight  of  a  red-headed  girl  brings  ill  luck  to  the  beholder  unless  he 
retrace  his  steps  to  the  starting-point ;  but  if  he  meet  a  white  horse  at  any 
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stage  of  his  backward  progress  the  spell  is  ipso  facto  averted.  In  the  midland 
counties  of  England,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  ill  luck  to  meet  a  white  horse 
without  spitting  at  it  In  Wexford  an  odd  cure  for  the  whooping-cough  19 
suggested  by  current  superstition.  The  patient  trudges  along  the  road  until 
he  meets  a  piebald  horse,  and  shouts  out  to  the  rider,  *'  Halloo,  man  on  the 
piebald  horse !  what  is  good  for  the  whooping-cough  ?"  and  no  matter  how 
absurd  the  remedy  suggested,  he  will  certainly  be  cured.  In  Scotland,  to 
dream  of  a  white  horse  foretells  the  coming  of  a  letter. 

The  prejudice  against  red  hair  is  as  wide-spread  and  deep-rooted  as  it  is 
unaccountable.  Tradition  assigns  reddish  hair  to  both  Absalom  and  Judas. 
Thus,  Rosalind,  complaining  of  her  lover's  tardiness,  pettishly  exclaims, 
**  His  own  hair  is  of  the  dissembling  color !"  and  is  answered  by  Celia, 
*'  Somewhat  browner  than  Judas*s."  Marston,  also,  in  his  '*  Insatiate  Count- 
ess,** says,  "  I  ever  thought  by  his  red  beard  he  would  prove  a  Judas :  here 
am  I  bought  and  sold.'* 

But  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  it  may  be  noted  in  passing,  paints  Judas  with  black 
hair  in  his  fresco  "The  Last  Judgment*' 

All  over  Europe  red  hair  is  associated  with  treachery  and  deceitfulness. 
In  a  collection  of  German  proverbs  made  by  Henry  Bebel  as  early  as  1512, 
the  following  occurs  :  "The  short  in  stature  are  naturally  proud,  and  the  red- 
haired  untrustworthy."  In  England,  Thomas  Hughes  says,  **  I  myself  know 
persons  who  on  that  account  alone  never  admit  into  their  service  any  whose 
hair  is  thus  objectionable."  An  old  French  proverb  warns  you,  **  Salute  no  red- 
haired  man  nor  bearded  woman  nearer  than  thirty  feet  off,  with  three  stones 
in  the  fist  to  defend  thee  in  thy  need."  In  Sweden  the  prejudice  against  red 
hair  is  explained  on  the  ground  that  the  traitor  jarl  Asbjorn,  who  betrayed 
King  Canute  to  his  death,  was  red-headed.  But  even  the  ancient  Egyptians 
had  the  same  prejudice.  For  one  thing,  of  course,  a  red-haired  man  was  likely 
to  be  a  foreigner.  But,  in  addition,  red  was  symbolical  of  Typho,  a  spirit  of 
evil.  Anv  one  with  ruddy  complexion  or  red  hair  was  suspected  of  being 
connectecf  with  the  evil  one.  Red  donkeys,  especially,  were  looked  upon  js 
naturally  evil  beasts,  and  red  oxen  were  offered  in  the  sacrifices. 

Though  red  hair  is  almost  universally  held  in  light  esteem,  the  prejudice 
against  red  itself  does  not  extend  much  beyond  Egypt  In  Congo,  red  is  a 
sacred  color ;  in  China  and  Japan  it  is  used  at  death-beds  to  scare  off  evil 
spirits.  In  many  parts  of  Europe,  also,  it  is  considered  obnoxious  to  evil 
spirits.  In  old  Teutonic  folk-lore  it  was  held  to  be  symbolic  of  victory,  pos- 
sibly in  reminiscence  of  Thor's  red  beard.  And  as  it  was  regarded,  also,  as 
representing  heat,  it  was  therefore,  in  a  manner,  heat,  just  as  white,  repre- 
senting cold,  was  cold  itself  Sick  people  were  wrapped  in  red  blankets,  a 
superstition  only  recently  revived  in  the  red  flannel  underwear  supposed  to 
be  useful  in  cases  of  rheumatism.  Red  flowers  were  used  for  disorders  of 
the  blood,  as  yellow  for  those  of  the  liver. 

Another  example  of  the  close  connection  between  red  and  white  is  the 
corpse-candle,  which  if  it  burned  red  signified  that  a  man  was  the  doomed 
person ;  if  white,  a  woman. 

Red-Letter  Day.  This  expression,  meaning  a  fortunate  or  auspicious 
day,  arises  from  the  ancient  custom  of  marking  holidays  on  calendars  in  red 
ink.  In  the  Church  calendars  the  saints'  days  still  continue  red-letter  days, 
the  name  being  always  printed  in  ink  of  that  color.  In  the  Prayer-Btook  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  the  designations  of  these  days  are  in  red,  as  is  also  the 
rubric,  which  is  so  called  from  the  color. 

Red  Tape,  in  colloquial  English,  official  formality  or  obstruction,  a  phrase 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  red  tipe  which  at  least  for  two  centuries  has 
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been  used  by  lawyers  and  public  officials  for  tying  up  documents,  etc  As  far 
back  as  December  6,  i6j8,  an  advertisement  in  the  Public  Intelligencer  offers 
a  reward  for  the  restoration  of  **  a  little  bundle  of  papers  tied  with  a  red  tape 
which  were  lost  on  Friday  last  was  a  sevennight  between  Worcester  House 
and  Lincoln's  Inn."  The  earliest  known  use  of  the  term  in  its  figurative 
sense  is  more  than  a  century  later,  in  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot, 
afterwards  Lord  Minto,  dated  August  31,  1775  :  "  Howe  gets  the  command. 
The  ships  are  in  great  forwardness.  I  can't  say  so  much  for  the  army.  Your 
old  friend  (Lord  Barrington)  sticks  to  rules,  tape,  and  packthread." 

A  luxuriant  example  of  red  tape  was  exhibited  by  Captain  Vivian  to  the  admiring  House 
of  Commons  some  years  ago  in  tne  Committee  on  Army  Estimates.  The  initial  fact  was  the 
need  of  a  pair  of  bellows  in  the  Curragh  camp.  After  a  preliminary  whetting  of  the  appetite 
of  the  red-tape  dragon  by  a  lengthy  correspondence,  the  operation  of  gettmg  this  pair  of 
bellows  proceeded  as  follows :  February  za. — War  Department  gives  authority  to  the  local 
commissariat  officer  to  indent  [that  is.  give  an  order]  on  the  Royal  Engineer  Department  for 
a  pair  of  bellows.  Same  date. — Local  commissariat  officer  applies  to  district  engineer  officer 
for  a  pair  of  bellows.  February  i6.— District  en^neer  officer  applies  to  military  store  officer 
at  Dublin.  Febmary  19. — Military  store  officer  mforms  royal  engineer  officer  at  Dublin  that 
he  can  supply  the  bellows  on  requisition.  February  90. — Royal  engineer  officer  at  Dublin 
forwards  this  information  to  local  engineer  officer  at  the  Curragh.  February  21. — Local 
engineer  officer  at  the  Curragh  informs  royal  engineer  officer  at  Dublin  that  he  has  no  form 
of  requisition.  February  aa. — Local  engineer  officer  at  the  Curragh  asks  the  local  commis- 
sariat officer  if  the  proposed  bellows  would  do.  February  23. — Local  commissariat  officer 
replies  "  Yes."  February  24. — Local  engineer  officer  informs  local  commissariat  officer  that 
he  must  apply  to  the  royal  engineer  officer,  Dublin  ;  and  application  is  made  accordingly, 
February  s6. — Military  stores  officer  at  Dublin  answers  that  he  will  supply  the  bellows  on  an 
order  from  the  War  Office.  February  28. — Local  commissariat  officer  produces  authority 
from  the  Wjur  Office  and  reads  it  to  local  engineer  officer.  March  z. — District  engineer 
officer  declines  to  have  anything  to  do  with  a  service  not  brought  to  his  notice  through  the 
proper  authority ;  and  local  commissariat  officer  refers  matter  to  commissariat  officer  in 
Dublin.  March  a. — Commissariat  officer  in  Dublin  relegates  the  question  to  the  Deputy 
Quartermaster-General,  Dublin.  March  3. — Deputy  Quartermaster-General  passes  on  the 
rcqubition  to  Quartermaster-General,  Horse  Guards.  March  5. — Horse  Guards  refer  to  War 
Office,  and  War  Office  refers  to  Commissariat-General-in-Chief,  London.  March  10. — Com- 
missariat-General-in-Chief asks  Director  of  Stores  to  give  authority.  Director  of  Stores 
states  that  the  commissariat  officer  should  include  the  bellows  in  his  annual  estimate ;  and 
Commissary-General<in-Chief  writes  to  the  Horse  Guards  and  to  the  commissariat  officer, 
Dublin.  March  ao.— Commissariat  officer  at  the  Curragh  writes  to  know  why  he  does  not 
get  his  bellows.     Whether  he  ever  did  get  them  we  do  not  know. — Chambers* s  JourntU. 

Reductio  ad  absurdum  (L.,  **  Reduction  to  an  absurdity"),  a  familiar  bit 
of  logical  fence  by  which  the  argument  or  proposition  of  another  is  carried 
out  to  an  absurd  conclusion.  A  good  illustration  of  the  method  is  afforded 
by  Buckingham's  jest  at  the  expense  of  Dryden.  During  the  first  perform- 
ance of  one  of  the  latter's  tragedies,  the  leacling  lady  slowly  and  impressively 

repeated, — 

My  wound  is  great  because  it  is  so  small. 

With  a  terrible  look  of  distress,  she  paused.  Buckingham,  rising  imme- 
diately from  his  seat,  added,  in  a  loud,  mimicking  voice, — 

Then  'twould  be  greater  were  it  none  at  all. 

The  effect,  we  are  told,  was  electrical.  The  actress  was  hissed  off  the  stage, 
and  the  play  was  never  performed  a^ain.  Dryden  had  his  revenge.  He 
pilloried  Buckingham  for  all  time  in  his  **  Absalom  and  Achitophel,'*  under 
the  name  of  Zimri. 

Very  neat,  too,  was  Johnson's  answer  to  one  who  quoted  from  Brooke's 
••  Gustavus  Vasa"  the  sentiment, — 

Who  rules  o'er  freemen  should  himself  be  free. 
Johnson  replied, — 

Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat. 
Ennius,  the  Roman  poet,  showed  excellent  common  sense,  as  well  as  fine 
logical  power,  in  his  sarcasm  on  the  pretensions  of  fortune-tellers : 
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li  tibi  semium  non  sapiunt.  alteri  monstrant  Tiam ; 
libus  divitlas  pollicentur,  ab  iis  drachmam  petunt : 
divitiis  deducant  drachmam,  reddant  cetera. 


("  They  who  know  not  the  way  for  themselves,  point  it  out  to  others.  Of  the  peraoos  tt 
whom  they  promise  riches,  thev  seek  for  a  drachma.  Let  them  deduct  the  drachma  fron 
those  riches,  and  hand  over  the  balance.") 

A  recent  example  is  afforded  by  Mr.  Spurgeon's  rebuke  to  certain  of  his 
followers  who  refused  to  interfere  in  politics  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
**  not  of  this  world."  This,  he  argued,  was  mere  metaphor.  "  You  might  as 
well,"  said  he,  "being  sheep  of  the  Lord,  decline  to  eat  mutton-chop  on  the 
plea  that  it  would  be  cannibalism." 

John  Wilkes  was  once  asked  by  a  Catholic  priest,  **  Where  was  the  Prot- 
estant Church  before  Luther?"  "Did  you  wash  your  face  this  morning?" 
asked  Wilkes.  "  I  did,  sir."  "  Then  where  was  your  face  before  it  was 
washed  ?"  retorted  Wilkes.  A  story  has  been  invented  about  Cuvier  to  show 
that  he  could  reduce  even  the  eneniv  of  mankind  to  an  absurdity  by  zoologi- 
cal rule.  As  he  was  walking  one  day  near  Avernus,  the  devi>  met  him  and 
demanded  his  worship.  **  No,  I  will  not  worship  you,"  said  the  naturalist 
"Then  I  will  eat  you,"  rejoined  the  demon.  Cuvier  eyed  him  deliberately, 
and  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  mingled  contempt  and  triumph,  "  Horns  and 
cloven  {tet,—graminw0ro$is.  Vim  eat  me f  Nonsense T  "Is  it  not  right," 
said  a  conservative,  advocating  the  justice  and  propriety  of  an  hereditary  no- 
bility, "  that,  in  order  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  virtues  of  those  who 
have  been  eminent  for  their  services  to  their  country,  their  posterity  should 
enjoy  the  honors  conferred  on  them  as  a  reward  for  such  .services  ?"  "  By 
the  same  rule,"  replied  a  lady,  "  if  a  man  is  hanged  for  his  misdeeds,  all  his 
posterity  should  be  hanged  too." 

Republic  of  Lettera,  a  cant  literary  phrase  indicating  that  there  is  a 
democracy  of  the  pen.  In  literature  it  seems  to  have  been  first  used  by 
Fieldins  m  "Tom  Jones,"  Book  xiv.  ch.  i.  But  it  is  probably  a  reminiscence 
of  Goldsmith's  objection  when  Boswell  talked  of  Johnson^s  unquestioned 
superiority :  "  You  are  for  making  a  monarchy  of  what  should  be  a  republic" 

Hood  suggests  that  the  phrase  is  used  to  msinuate  that,  taking  the  wbote 
tribe  of  authors  together,  they  have  not  a  sovereign  among  them. 

Reputation.  Cassio,  when  dismissed  from  his  rank  for  drunkenness, 
cries  out,  "  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation  I  Oh,  I  have  lost  my  reputa- 
tion !  I  have  lost  the  immortal  part  of  myself,  and  what  remains  is  bestial." 
{Otheliot  Act  ii.,  Sc  3.)   A  little  later,  in  the  same  play,  lag  >  amplifies  the  idea : 

Good  name  in  man  and  woman,  dear  my  lord. 

Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls : 

Who  steals  mv  purse  steals  trash :  'tis  something,  nothing ; 

'Twas  mine,  tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands ; 

But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name 

Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him 

And  makes  roe  poor  indeed. 

Actiii.,  Sc.  3. 

The  sentiment  finds  a  very  striking  parallel  in  one  of  the  prefatory  stanzas 
to  the  fifty-first  canto  of  Berni's  "  Orlando  Innamorato," — the  more  curious 
as  Berni,  it  is  believed,  was  not  turned  into  English  before  Rose's  partial 
translation  in  1823 : 

Who  steals  a  bugle-horn,  a  ring,  a  steed. 
Or  such  like  worthless  thine,  has  some  discretkm ; 

'Tis  petty  larceny :  not  such  nis  deed 
Who  robs  us  of  our  fame,  our  best  possession ; 

And  he  who  takes  our  labor's  worthiest  meed 
May  well  be  deemed  a  felon  by  profeaaaoD, 
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Who  to  much  more  oar  hate  and  scourge  deserves. 
As  from  the  rule  of  right  he  wider  swerves. 

Of  course  the  ^erm  of  the  idea  may  be  found  in  the  almost  universal  proverb, 
"A  good  name  is  better  than  riches"  (Publius  Syrus:  Maxim  108),  equiv- 
alent to  Solomon's  "  A  good  name  is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches** 
{Prav,  xxii.  i). 

Resolution  and  thought.  In  his  famous  soliloquy  (Act  iii.,  Sc  i) 
Hamlet  complains, — 

Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  siddied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith  and  moment 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry. 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. 

In  "  Measure  for  Measure,*'  Act  i.,  Sc  4,  Shakespeare  had  already  put  the 
same  thought  in  other  words  : 

Our  doubts  are  traitors. 
And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win 
By  fearing  to  attempt. 

Hotspur,  in  the  "  First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV."  (Act  ii.,  Sc  3),  has  the 
right  answer  to  all  such  balanced  doubts  and  cowardly  conscientiousness  when 
he  says,  commenting  on  a  letter  he  holds  in  his  hand,  **  *  The  purpose  you 
undertake  is  dangerous  :' — why,  that's  certain  :  'tis  dangerous  to  take  a  cold, 
to  sleep,  to  drink ;  but  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool,  out  of  this  nettle,  danger,  we 
pluck  this  flower,  safety."    Or,  as  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  says, — 

He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much. 

Or  his  deserts  are  small, 
That  dares  not  put  it  to  the  touch 

To  gain  or  lose  it  all. 

My  Dear  and  Only  Lave, 

The  last  two  lines  are  probably  better  known  in  Lord  Napier's  misquotation  : 

That  puts  it  not  unto  the  touch 
To  win  or  lose  it  all. 

Montrose  and  the  CovenanUrs,  U.  566. 

Schiller's  phrase  is  not  dissimilar : 

Wer  gar  zu  viel  bedenkt  wird  wenig  leisten, 

("  He  who  considers  too  much  will  accomplish  little,") 

William  Tell,  Act  iii.,  Sc. !., 

which  is  the  basis  of  much  of  Carlyle's  philosophy,  especially  in  his  essays 
on  "  Characteristics"  and  **  Signs  of  the  Times." 

Lastly,  Cardinal  Newman  has  some  fine  lines  which  may  appropriately  be 
quoted : 

Time  was,  I  shrank  from  what  was  right 

For  fear  of  what  was  wrong : 
I  would  not  brave  the  sacred  fight. 

Because  the  foe  was  strong. 
But  now  I  cast  that  finer  sense 

And  sorer  shame  aside : 
Such  dread  of  sin  was  indolence, 
Such  aim  at  heaven  was  pride. 

Resurgam  (L.,  **  I  shall  rise  again").  This  inscription  is  placed  over  the 
south  door  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral.  According  to  tradition,  when  Christopher 
Wren  had  marked  out  the  dimensions  of  the  dome  and  fixed  upon  the  centre, 
a  laborer  was  ordered  to  bring  a  flat  stone  from  the  heaps  of  rubbish,  to  be 
laid  for  a  direction  for  the  workmen.  It  happened  to  be  a  piece  of  a  grave- 
stone, with  nothing  remaining  of  the  inscription  but  the  sinele  word  Resurgam. 
Sir  Christopher  accepted  the  augury  and  commemorated  the  incident     We 
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also  know  from  Fuller  {Church  History ^  Book  x.)  that  Bishop  John  King,  who 
died  in  1621,  desired  in  his  will  that  "nothing  should  be  written  on  his  plain 
gravestone  save  only  Resurgam."  From  Dugdale*s  **  History  of  St  Paul's 
Cathedral"  it  appears  that  this  was  done,  but  that  in  addition  a  long  moral 
inscription  contained  the  words  "Marmor  loouax  spirat  Resurgam.'*  Now, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  stone  found  by  Wren's  workman  was  one  of  the 
two  inscribed  to  Bishop  King,  and  this  conjecture  is  made  more  probable  as 
this  word  occurs  in  no  other  epitaph  in  Dugdale. 

RoBurrectiou  Bone,  The.  Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  believed 
that  there  exists  in  man  a  bone  imponderable,  incorruptible,  incombustiUe, 
the  necessary  nucleus  of  the  resurrection  body.  Belief  in  a  resurrection  of 
the  physical  body,  despite  St.  PauPs  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  had  been 
incorporated  into  the  formula  made  many  centuries  after  his  time  and  called 
the  Apostles*  Creed,  and  was  held  throughout  Christendom,  "alwajrs,  every* 
where,  and  by  all.**  This  hypothetical  bone  was  therefore  held  in  great  vener- 
ation, and  many  anatomists  sought  to  discover  it ;  but  Vesalius,  revealing  so 
much  else,  did  not  find  it,  and  was  therefore  suspected  of  a. want  of  proper 
faith.  He  contented  himself  with  saying  that  he  left  the  question  regarding 
the  existence  of  such  a  bone  to  the  theologians.  He  could  not  lie,  he  did 
not  wish  to  fight  the  Inquisition,  and  thus  he  fell  under  suspicion.  The 
strength  of  this  theological  point  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  no  less 
eminent  a  surgeon  than  Riolan  consulted  the  executioner  to  find  out  whether, 
when  he  burned  a  criminal,  all  the  parts  were  consumed  ;  and  only  then  was 
the  answer  received  which  fatally  undermined  this  superstition.  In  1689 
we  find  it  still  lingering  in  France,  creating  an  energetic  opposition  in  the 
Churdi  to  dissection.  Even  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century,  Bernoulli 
having  shown  that  the  living  human  body  constantly  undergoes  a  series  of 
changes,  so  that  all  its  particles  are  renewed  in  a  given  number  of  years,  so 
much  111  feeling  was  drawn  upon  him,  especially  from  the  theologians,  who 
saw  in  this  statement  danger  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
that  for  the  sake  of  peace  he  struck  out  his  argument  on  this  subject  from 
his  works. 

Reviews,  Curiositiefl  of.  The  mistakes  of  the  organs  of  the  professed 
critics,  the  monthly  and  quarterly  reviews,  have  long  been  favorite  subjects 
for  the  scorned  author  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  aL 

"  Who  are  the  critics  ?**  asks  Lord  Aldegonde  in  Disraeli*s  novel,  and  he  is 
answered,  "  Those  who  have  failed  in  literature  and  art.** 

Their  failure,  however,  in  those  branches  does  not  always  guarantee  them 
success  in  criticism.  Indeed,  no  more  soothing  reading  could  be  recom- 
mended to  the  author  smarting  from  unmerited  castigation,  or,  what  is  just  as 
provoking,  castigation  which  he  deems  unmerited,  than  the  back  numbers  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  Quarterly  Reviews,  especially  the  latter. 

There  he  will  learn  what  other  authors  have  suffered,  as  he  has,  and  will 
be  proud  to  find  into  how  glorious  a  brotherhood  he  has  been  enrolled.  In 
the  Edinburgh  will  be  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Byron,  Goethe,  and 
Ruskin  ;  in  the  Quarterly^  Shelley,  Keats,  Lamb,  Hunt,  Hazlitt,  Bentham, 
Disraeli,  Tennyson,  Macaulay,  Hallam,  and  Charlotte  Bronic, — all  swelling 
the  noble  list  of  damned  authors.  Of  these  two  periodicals  the  Quarteriy  is 
undoubtedly  the  worst,  both  in  wilful  blindness  to  merit  and  in  foul-mouthed 
abuse.  It  would  be  impossible  to  point  to  any  review,  published  in  any  coun- 
try, more  persistent  and  malignant  in  its  attacks  upon  men  who  are  now 
recognized  to  have  been  the  intellectual  princes  of  their  time.  This  is  almost 
wholly  due  to  the  influence  of  its  founder  and  first  editor,  William  Giffiord, 
and  his  worthy  successor,  John  Wilson  Croker; 
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Mr.  Giflbrd,  u  Hailitt  telli  tii,  was  originally  bred  to  some  handicraft ;  he 
■fienmdt  contrived  to  leain  Latin,  and  wu  for  some  time  an  usher  in  a 
■chool  till  he  became  a  tutor  in  a  nobleman's  family.  "  The  low-bred,  »clf- 
tanghl  man,  the  pedant  and  the  dependant  on  the  great,  contribute  to  form 
the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Rtview.  He  is  admirably  qualified  for  his  position 
by  a  happy  combination  of  defects,  natural  and  acquired,"  Of  Croket, 
Hacanlay  has  given  us  the  following  character,  which  Miss  Martineau  says  he 
had  earned  for  himself, — purchased  by  hard  facts  :  "  Mr.  Croker  is  a  man  who 
would  go  a  hundred  miles  through  sleet  and  snow,  on  the  top  of  a  coach,  in  a 
December  night,  to  search  a  parish  register  for  the  sake  of  showing  that  \ 
man  is  illegitimate,  or  a  woman  older  than  she  says  she  is." 

These  were  the  men  who  thought  Hazlitt  a  dull  blockhead  and  Leigh  Hunt 
an  imbecile ;  whose  acme  of  cleverness  was  reached  when  they  dubbed  the 
gentle  Elia  the  Kins  of  the  Cockneys  ;  who  charactetiied  the  "  Prometheus 
Unbound"  as  "  drivdiing  prose  run  mad,"  the  "  Revolt  of  Islam"  as  "  iiisup- 
portably  dull,"  and  the  "  Endymion"  as  "  gratuitous  nonsense )"  who  brutally 
•drised  John  Keats,  the  author  of  the  latter,  10  go  back  10  his  gallipots  ;  who 
could  not  find  room  in  seventy  closely -pi  in  ted  pages  for  "any  but  the  more 
prominent  defects  and  errors"  of  Lord  Macaulay  as  developed  in  the  first  two 
volumes  of  his  "  History  of  England  ;"  and  who  sneered  with  clumsy  irony 
at  the  "peculiar  brilliancy"  of  "the  gems  that  irradiate  the  poetical  crown 
of  that  "singular  genius,    Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson. 

But  the  charge  of  defective  taste  is  not  the  only  cine  that  can  be  brought 
against  them.  A  fat  more  serious  count  in  the  indictment  is  the  cowardly 
blackguardism  with  which  they  pursued  the  ubjccls  of  their  dislike.  Thejr 
knew  nothing  of  chivalry,  generosity,  forbearance,  kindliness,  courtesy.  The 
qualities  of  heart  and  of  imagination  which  noble  natures  carry  into  literary 
and  politiial  tlrife  were  wanting  in  these  men.  Their  contests  were  the  con- 
tests of  the  streets.  Not  that  English  literary  controversies  have  ever  been 
wanting  in  a  certain  coarse  vitality  and  vigor.  Prelatist  and  Puritan,  Jacobite 
and  Hanoverian,  had  each  known  how  to  call  names.  Milton  had  not  always 
been  golden-mouthed,  and  Butler  had  called  a  spade  a  spade.  Swift  was  not 
nice  ;  Churchill  was  sometimes  vulgar.  But  in  the  worst  days  of  controversy, 
party  rancor  had  generally  spared  the  weak,  left  modest  merit  in  the  shade, 
respected  household  sanctities,  and  turned  its  shafts  aside  from  unoffendii^ 
women.  In  the  palmy  days  of  the  Qnarltriy  Rrvitw  no  man's  honor,  no 
woman's  good  name,  was  safe.  Neither  rank  nor  obscurity  sheltered  the 
victim  from  their  malice.  No  life  was  too  blameless  for  reproach  ;  no 
career  was  too  noble  for  scandal.  The  men  of  this  school  invented  foul  anec- 
1  characters.  Poetic  justice 
seldom  escaped  from  under 
their  hands  until  he  had  been  made  to  violate  every  precept  in  the  Deca- 


cock. 

-„.  .  -- --   _-  possessed  of  such 

•ensibiiity  and  such  kindly,  large-hearted  geniality. 

Still,  we  may  find  some  excuse  for  him. 

It  is  true  that  he  did  at  times  indulge  in  abusive  personalities  with  a  reck- 
less disregard  as  to  their  applicability.  But,  before  judging  him  harshly,  the 
impulsive,  erratic  lemperament  of  the  man  should  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, and  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  was  one  lo  whom  moderation 
in  anything  was  absolutely  unknown, — whose  praise  and  whose  blame  partook 
alike  of  the  wildest  extravagance,  and  the  horse-play  of  whose  raillery  was 
due  mainly  to  an  unrestrained  exuberance  of  animal  spirits  joined  to  an  la- 
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wasp,"  William  Cobbctt  as  "the  < 
ceitcd  manikin/'  and  the  political  • 
insolent  lout"  and  "an  infuriated 
learn  of  a  certain  writer  in  the  Tin 
**a  mean  eunuch." 

It  was  overstepping  the  ameniti 
*'  an  insolent  puppy,"  and  it  was  lui 
"  one  of  the  most  obscure  men  of 
tributions  to  the  Edinburgh  Revit 
never  before  been  accorded  to  peri> 
was  a  Whig  and  Southey  a  Tory  w 
view  of  the  latter's  **  Colloquies  on 
ten  "  in  an  insolent  spirit"  Nor  is 
article  :  "  It  reads  very  like  a  pape 
burgh  Review^ — much  the  same  sort 
impertinence,  the  brisk,  airy,  new 
heartless  sophistries,  the  conceited 
conscious  audacity  of  impudence  ; 
commended  among  the  dowagers,  < 
appearance  is  hardly  fair  game  (fo 
mad  version  takes  the  form  of  desci 
footed,  shapeless  little  dumpling  of 

All  this  IS  bad  enough,  but  it  is  nr 
of  filthy  Billingsgate  which  disgrac 
John  Wilson  lud  assumed  full  coni 
hart  was  in  reality  the  presiding  g 
nominal  editor.     Indeed,  it  should 
withdrawal  of  Lockhart  to  the  con 
terly^  with  the  consequent  increase 
an  almost  immediate  alteration  in 
fsur  from  perfection,  was  a  distinci 
Lockhart  period,  Blackwood  was  tl* 
sonalities  as  never  before  and  ne^ 
any  authority  or  standing.     The  wi 
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passions  of  that  mob  of  which  he  is  himself  a  firebrand ;  to  the  leprous  crust 
of  self-conceit  with  which  his  whole  moral  bein^  is  indurated  ;  to  that  loath- 
some vulgarity  which  constantly  clings  round  him  like  a  vermined  garment 
from  St  Giles's ;  to  that  irritable  temper  which  keeps  the  unhappy  man,  in 
spite  even  of  his  vanity,  in  a  perpetual  fret  with  himself  and  all  the  world 
ti«sides,  and  that  shows  itself  equally  in  his  deadly  enmities  and  capricious 
friendships  ; — our  hatred  and  contempt  of  Leigh  Hunt,  we  say,  is  not  so  much 
owing  to  these  and  other  causes  as  to  the  odious  and  unnatural  harlotry  of  his 
polluted  muse.  We  were  the  first  to  brand  with  a  burning  iron  the  false  face 
of  this  kept-mistress  of  a  demoralizing  incendiary.  We  tore  off  her  gaudy 
veil  and  transparent  drapery,  and  exhibited  the  painted  cheeks  and  writhing 
limbs  of  the  prostitute." 

Imagine  the  Atlantic  Monthly  talking  of  Mr.  Stedman  in  this  strain,  or  Mr. 
Gilder  using  the  paces  of  the  Centurv  to  pour  out  scurrility  of  this  sort  upon 
some  rival  author  who  differed  with  him  in  politics  ! 

Elsewhere  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Hunt  '*  is  the  meanest,  the  filthiest,  and  the 
most  vulgar  of  Cockney  poetasters."  He  is  apostrophized  as  **  You  exquisite 
idiot !"  "  Sensualist  that  you  are !"  He  is  informed  that  "  Even  in  those 
scenes  of  wickedness  where  alone,  unhappy  man,  your  verses  find  willing 
readers,  there  occur  many  moments  of  languor  and  remorse  wherein  the 
daughters  of  degradation  themselves  toss  from  their  hands,  with  angrv  loath- 
ing, the  obscene  and  traitorous  pages  of  your  *■  Rimini.*  In  those  wno  have 
sinned  fi'om  weakness  or  levity,  the  spark  of  original  conscience  is  not  always 
totally  extinguished.  To  vour  breast  alone,  and  to  those  of  others  like  you, 
the  deliberate,  pensive,  anci  sentimental  apostles  of  profligacy,  there  comes  no 
visiting  of  purity,  no  drop  of  repentance." 

Mr.  Hazlitt,  on  the  same  authority,  is  *'a  mere  ulcer  ;  a  sore  from  head  to 
foot ;  a  poor  devil  so  completely  flayed  that  there  is  not  a  square  half-inch  of 
healthy  nesh  on  his  carcass ;  an  overgrown  pimple,  sore  to  the  touch."  **  He 
feels  tnat  he  is  exiled  from  decent  society,"  and  **  has  never  risen  higher  than 
the  lowest  circle  of  the  press-gang ;  reporters  fight  shv,  and  the  editors  of 
Sunday  newspapers  turn  up  their  noses  at  the  smell  of'^his  approach."  His 
works  are  " a  vocabulary  of  vapid  pollution,"  and  his  "dirty  imagination  is 
always  plunging  into  some  dirty  scrape." 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  Quarterly  Rruiew^  and  we  shall  find  that,  although 
its  blackguardism  is  not  perhaps  quite  up  to  the  early  Blackwood  standard,  it 
has  nevertheless  managed  to  reach  a  goodly  elevation  of  its  own,  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  great  names  which  the  Quarterly  has 
attempted  to  damn  into  oblivion  is  larger  than  can  be  found  on  the  records 
of  any  other  periodical  of  similar  standing. 

All  of  Hazlitt's  critical  works  were  attacked  with  the  utmost  virulence  as 
fut  as  they  came  out.  Because  the  author  differed  in  politics  from  the  re- 
viewers,  they  strove,  and  not  unsuccessfully,  to  obscure  his  literary  reputa- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  his  readers.  Hazlitt  himself  tells  us  that  the  sale  of  his 
''Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays,"  which  had  reached  nearly  a  thousand 
copies  in  a  few  weeks,  was  instantly  stopped  by  the  appearance  of  a  "slash- 
ing" critique  in  the  Quarterly.  "  Not  even  the  Whigs,"  he  complains,  "  could 
stomach  it."  And  yet  one  would  have  thought  that  the  dullest  public  might 
have  discerned  the  rancorous  spite  which  had  alone  dictated  the  article.  Here 
is  the  concluding  sentence  :  "  We  should  not  have  condescended  to  notice  the 
senseless  and  wicked  sophistry  of  this  writer,  or  to  point  it  out  to  the  con- 
tempt of  the  reader,  had  we  not  considered  him  as  one  of  the  representatives 
of  a  class  of  men  by  whom  literature  is  more  than  at  any  former  period  dis- 
graced, and  therefore  convinced  that  it  might  not  be  unprofitable  to  show  how 
very  small  a  portion  of  talent  and  literature  were  necessary  for  carrying  on 

81* 
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the  trade  of  sedition.  The  few  specimens  which  we  have  selected  of  his 
ethics  and  his  criticisms  are  more  than  sufficient  to  prove  that  Mr.  Haxlitt's 
knowledge  of  Shakespeare  and  the  English  language  is  exactly  on  a  par  with 
the  purity  of  his  morals  and  the  depth  of  his  understanding.** 

The  collection  of  essays  entitled  "  The  Round  Table*'  is,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  "  loathsome  trash,'*  *•  full  of  vulgar  descriptions,  silly  para- 
doxes, flat  truisms,  musty  sophistry,  broken  English,  ill  humor,  and  ran- 
corous abuse,**  the  author  being  a  sour  Jacobin,  who  was  personally  beneath 
notice  ;  '*but  if  the  creature  in  his  endeavor  to  crawl  into  the  light  must  take 
his  way  over  the  tombs  of  illustrious  men,  disfiguring  the  records  of  their 
greatness  with  the  slime  and  filth  which  mark  his  track,  it  is  right  to  point 
him  out,  that  he  may  be  flung  back  to  the  situation  on  which  Nature  designed 
that  he  should  grow.** 

Leigh  Hunt  is  dealt  with  in  a  very  similar  manner. 

"  Lord  Byron  and  some  of  his  Contemporaries**  the  Quarterly  considered 
*'  the  miserable  book  of  a  miserable  man :  the  little  airy  fopperies  of  its 
manner  are  like  the  fantastic  trip  and  convulsive  simpers  of  some  poor  worn- 
out  wanton,  struggling  between  famine  and  remorse,  leering  through  her 
tears.  .  .  .  The  most  ludicrous  conceit,  grafted  on  the  most  deplorable  inca- 
pacity, has  filled  the  paltry  mind  of  the  gentleman-of-the-press  now  before 
us  with  a  chaos  of  crude,  pert  dogmas,  which  defy  all  analysis,  and  which  it 
is  just  possible  to  pity  more  than  despise.**  The  reviewer  thinks  it  much  too 
bad  that  **  the  glorious  though  melancholy  memory**  of  Byron 

**  Must  also  bear  the  vile  attacks 
Of  ragged  curs  and  vulgar  hacks" 

whom  he  fed ;  that  his  bones  must  be  scraped  up  from  their  bed  of  repose 
**  to  be  at  once  grinned  and  howled  over  by  creatures  who,  even  in  the  least 
hyena-like  of  their  moods,  can  touch  nothing  that  mankind  could  wish  to 
respect,  without  polluting  it.** 

Reviewing  Shelley's  "  Revolt  of  Islam,*'  the  Quarterly  critic  remarks  that, 
with  minds  of  a  certain  class,  notoriety,  infamy,  anything,  is  better  than  ob- 
scurity ;  baffled  in  a  thousand  attempts  after  fame,  they  will  still  make  one 
more,  at  whatever  risk,  and  they  end  commonly  like  an  awkward  chemist  vho 
perseveres  in  tampering  with  his  ingredients  till,  in  an  unlucky  moment,  they 
take  fire  and  he  is  blown  up  by  the  explosion.  *'  The  poem  has  some  beautiful 
stanzas,  but  they  are  of  rare  occurrence ;  as  a  whole,  it  is  insupportably  dull 
and  laboriously  obscure ;  the  story  is  almost  wholly  devoid  of  interest  and 
very  meagre ;  nor  can  we  admire  Mr.  Shellev's  mooe  of  making  up  for  this 
defect :  as  he  has  but  one  incident  where  he  should  have  ten,  he  tells  that  one 
so  intricately  that  it  takes  the  time  of  ten  to  comprehend  it.** 

A  little  farther  on  in  the  same  article  the  reviewer  goes  somewhat  out  of 
his  way  to  bestow  a  passing  slap  upon  his  favorite  game,  Leigh  Hunt  Of 
Shelley  he  remarks,  "  Much  may  be  said  with  truth  which  we  not  long  since 
said  of  his  friend  and  leader,  Mr.  Hunt ;  he  has  not,  indeed,  all  that  is  odious 
and  contemptible  in  the  character  of  that  person  ;  so  far  as  we  have  seen,  he 
has  never  exhibited  the  bustling  vulgarity,  the  ludicrous  affectation,  the  factious 
flippancy,  or  the  selfish  heartlessness,  wnich  it  is  hard  for  our  feelings  to  treat 
with  the  mere  contempt  they  merit.  Like  him,  however,  Mr.  Shelley  is  a 
very  vain  man  ;  and,  like  most  very  vain  men,  he  is  but  half  instructed  in 
knowledge  and  less  than  half  disciplined  in  reasoning  powers ;  his  vanity, 
wanting  the  control  of  the  faith  that  he  derides,  has  been  his  ruin ;  it  has 
made  him  too  impatient  of  applause  and  distinction  to  earn  them  in  the  fair 
course  of  labor ;  like  a  speculator  in  trade,  he  would  be  rich  without  capital 
and  without  delay ;  and,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  his  speculations  have 
ended  only  in  disappointments." 
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In  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte"  we  learn  how  terribly  that 
proud,  sensitive  spirit  was  wounded  by  the  coarse  innuendoes  indulged  in  by 
one  of  the  Quarterly  critics  in  noticing  "  Jane  Eyre"  on  its  first  appearance, 
— of  course  before  the  secret  of  its  authorship  was  divulged.  We  quote  what 
happens  to  be  about  the  most  offensive  paragraph,  not  merely  because  it 
illustrates  the  liberties  which  only  a  generation  ago  were  considered  as  within 
the  limits  of  gentlemanly  criticism  in  the  intellectual  capital  of  Europe,  but 
also  because  it  embodies  some  curious  bits  of  the  current  gossip  of  the  town, 
when  speculation  was  rife  as  to  the  identity  of  this  mysterious  Currer  Bell  who 
had  burst  with  such  sudden  brilliance  into  the  literary  world  : 

**  There  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the  novel*reading  world  some  doubts  as  to 
who  really  wrote  this  book,  and  various  rumors,  more  or  less  romantic,  have 
been  current  in  May  Fair,  the  metropolis  of  Gossip,  as  to  the  authorship. 
For  instance,  'Jane  Eyre'  is  sentimentally  assumed  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Thackeray*s  governess,  whom  he  had  himself  chosen  as  his 
model  for  Becky,  and  who,  in  mingled  love  and  revenge,  personified  him  in 
return  as  Mr.  Rochester.  In  this  case  it  is  evident  that  the  author  of '  Vanity 
Fair,*  whose  own  pencil  makes  him  gray-haired,  has  had  the  best  of  it,  though 
his  children  may  have  had  the  worst,  having  at  all  events  succeeded  in  hitting 
that  vulnerable  point  in  the  Becky  bosom  which  it  is  our  firm  belief  no  man  born 
of  woman,  from  her  Soho  to  her  Ostend  days,  had  so  much  as  grazed.  To 
this  ineenious  rumor  the  coincidence  of  the  second  edition  of  *Jane  Eyre' 
being  dedicated  to  Mr.  Thackeray  has  probably  given  rise.  For  our  part,  we 
see  no  great  interest  in  the  question  at  all.  The  first  edition  of.  *  Jane  Eyre' 
purports  to  be  edited  by  Currer  Bell,  one  of  a  trio  of  brothers,  or  sisters,  or 
cousins,  by  name  Currer,  Acton,  and  Ellis  Bell,  already  known  as  the  joint 
authors  of  a  volume  of  poems ;  the  second  edition,  tne  same,— dedicated, 
however,  by  the  author,  to  Mr.  Thackeray,— and  the  dedication  (itself  an 
indubitable  chip  of  'Jane  Eyre')  signed  Cfurrer  Bell.  Author  and  editor, 
therefore,  are  one,  and  we  are  as  much  satisfied  to  accept  this  double  individual 
under  the  name  of  Currer  Bell  as  under  any  other  more  or  less  euphonious. 
Whoever  it  be,  it  is  a  person  who  with  great  mental  powers  combines  a  total 
ignorance  of  the  habits  of  society,  a  great  coarseness  of  taste,  and  a  heathen- 
ish doctrine  of  religion.  .  .  .  Without  entering  into  the  question  whether  the 
power  of  the  writing  be  above  her  or  the  vulgarity  below  her,  there  are,  we 
oelieve,  minutiae  of  circumstantial  evidence  which  at  once  acquit  the  feminine 
hand.  No  woman — a  lady  friend,  whom  we  are  always  happy  to  consult, 
assures  us — makes  mistakes  in  her  own  mitier ;  no  woman  trusses  game  and 

famishes  dessert-dishes  with  the  same  hands,  or  talks  of  so  doing  in  the  same 
reath.  Above  all,  no  woman  attires  another  in  such  fancy  dresses  as  Jane's 
ladies  assume, — Miss  Ingram  coming  down,  irresistible,  'm  a  morninp-robe 
of  sky-blue  crape,  a  eauze  azure  scarf  twisted  in  her  hair.'  No  lady,  we 
understand,  when  suddenly  roused  in  the  night,  would  think  of  hurrying  on  a 
frock.  They  have  garments  more  convenient  for  such  occasions,  and  more 
becoming,  too.  This  evidence  seems  incontrovertible.  Even  granting  that 
these  incongruities  were  purposely  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  disguising  the 
female  pen,  there  is  little  gained ;  for  if  we  ascribe  it  to  a  woman  at  all,  there 
is  no  alternative  but  to  ascribe  it  to  one  who,  for  some  sufficient  reason,  has 
forfeited  the  society  of  her  sex." 

For  gratuitous  wickedness,  the  insult  conveyed  in  the  last  sentence  of  the 
above  quotation  cannot  be  excelled,  even  in  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly  itself. 
In  1833  the  Quarterly  Review  again  distinguished  itself  in  its  first  mention 
of  Tennyson. 

The  reviewer  in  an  ironic  strain  talks  about  introducing  "  to  the  admira- 
tion of  our  more  sequestered  readers  a  new  prodigy  of  genius, — another  and 
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a  brighter  star  of  that  galaxy  or  milky  way  of  poetry  of  which  the  lamented 
Keats  was  the  harbinger."  Then  he  proceeds  through  fifteen  pages  to  ridi- 
cule every  idea  and  every  expression  which  by  ingenuity  and  malice  prepense 
can  be  tortured  into  material  for  his  banter.     Thus,  quoting  this  verse, — 

Sweet  as  the  noise,  id  parchM  plains. 
Of  bubbling  wells  that  fnet  the  stones 

(If  any  sense  in  me  remains). 
Thy  words  will  be,  thy  cheerful  tones 
As  welcome  to  my  crumbling  bones, — 

he  sees  a  very  obvious  possibility  for  Jest  in  the  words  **  If  any  sense  in  me 
remains."  '*  This  doubt,"  he  says,  *'  is  inconsistent  with  the  opening  stanza 
of  the  piece,  and,  in  fact,  too  modest :  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  reassure 
Mr.  Tennyson  that,  even  after  he  shall  be  dead  and  buried,  as  much  sense 
will  still  remain  as  he  has  now  the  good  fortune  to  possess."  "  The  accumu- 
lation of  tender  images  in  the  following  lines  appears  not  less  wonderful : 

Remember  you  that  pleasant  day 

When,  after  roving  in  the  woods 
('Twas  April  then),  I  came  and  lay 

Beneath  those  gummy  chestnut-buds  ? 

A  water-rat  firom  off  the  bank 

Plunsed  in  the  stream.    With  idle  care, 
Down-looking  through  the  sedges  rank, 

I  saw  your  troubled  image  there. 

If  you  remember,  you  had  set 

Upon  the  narrow  casement-edge 
A  long  green  box  of  mignonette. 

And  you  were  leaning  on  the  ledge. 

The  poet's  truth  to  nature  in  his  gummy  chestnut-buds,  and  to  art  in  the 
Mong  green  box'  of  mignonette,  and  that  masterly  touch  of  likening  the 
first  intrusion  of  love  into  the  virgin  bosom  of  the  miller's  daughter  to  the 
plunging  of  the  water-rat  into  the  mill-dam, — these  are  beauties  which,  we 
do  not  fear  to  say,  equal  anything  even  in  Keats."  The  strain  of  mockery 
is  kept  up  throughout  the  remarks  on  *'  The  Hesperides,"  "  The  Palace  (A 
Art,"  and  "  A  Dream  of  Fair  Women." 

Nor  did  the  reviewer  do  any  better  with  Dickens. 

In  a  notice  of  the  **  Pickwick  Papers"  on  their  first  appearance,  in  which 
blame  and  praise  are  pretty  equally  mixed,  he  assumed  a  prophetic  strain. 

"  We  are  inclined  to  predict,"  he  says,  **  of  works  of  this  style,  both  in 
England  and  France  (where  the  manufacture  is  flourishing  on  a  very  exten- 
sive and  somewhat  profligate  scale),  that  an  ephemeral  p>opularity  will  be 
followed  by  early  oblivion."  And  again  :  "  Indications  are  not  wanting  that 
the  particular  vein  of  humor  which  has  hitherto  yielded  so  much  attractive 
metal  is  worked  out.  .  .  .  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Dickens  writes  too  often  and  too 
fiist  ...  If  he  persists  much  longer  in  this  course,  it  requires  no  gift  of 
prophecy  to  foretell  his  fate:  he  has  risen  like  a  rocket,  and  he  will  come 
down  like  the  stick." 

The  critic  in  this  case  was  Lockhart,  and  Dickens  is  said  to  have  met  him 
at  a  dinner-party  not  long  after  the  appearance  of  the  article,  when  the  person 
who  introduced  the  pair  had  the  bad  taste  to  make  an  allusion  to  the  prophccv. 
The  author  cordially  grasped  the  critic  by  the  hand,  and  exclaimed,  with  a  sly 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  I  will  watch  for  that  stick,  Mr.  LxKkhart,  and  when  it 
does  come  down  I  will  break  it  across  your  back." 

We  have  left  ourselves  small  room  to  speak  of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 
But  there  is  really  far  less  that  is  ouiri  in  the  career  of  that  periodical.  It 
was  often  narrow-minded  and  unjust  It  thought  Wordsworth's  *'  Excursion" 
would  never  da    It  called  the  same  poet's  **  White  Doe  of  Rylstone"  the 
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worst  poem  ever  bound  in  covers.  It  fell  foul  of  Bvron*s  maiden  effort,  and 
provoked  the  famous  rejoinder  "English  Bards  an cl  Scotch  Reviewers.'*  It 
failed  to  see  any  merit  in  Goethe.  But  at  all  events  Jeffrey,  who  conducted 
it,  was  a  gentleman, — a  little  narrow,  a  little  conservative,  sometimes  even  a 
little  bigoted,  as  gentlemen  are  not  unapt  to  be,  but  always  courteous  and 
dignified.  Now,  the  gentleman  is  never  so  picturesque  an  object  as  the 
savage.  And  it  is  the  picturesque  savagery  of  the  Quarterly  which  led  us 
beyond  our  limits. 

Rhopalic  verse,  or  "V^edge  verse,  a  line  in  which  each  succeeding  word 
has  more  syllables  than  the  preceding, — e.g. : 

Hope  ever  solaces  miserable  individuals. 

The  term  is  derived  from  the  Greek  ponaXov,  "  a  club,"  which  gets  larger  from 
handle  to  tip. 

Rhjrmes,  Eccentricities  o£  From  time  to  time  it  has  been  boldlv 
asserted  by  the  unwary  that  there  is  no  rhyme  for  some  particular  Englisn 
word.  In  1865-66  the  whole  subject  was  resolved  into  a  sort  of  symposium 
in  the  Athetutum  and  afterwards  in  the  Nates  and  Queries.  Word  after  word 
was  suggested  as  a  strictly  baccalaureate  one,  obstinately  refusing  to  be  led  to 
the  altar,  but  the  symposiacs  eventually  succeeded  in  nttin?  all  with  a  mate, 
though  frequently  a  halt  and  ungainly  one.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  W.  W. 
Skeat,  who  proved  himself  the  greatest  of  these  verbal  match-makers,  "  It 
is  easy  for  any  one  to  assert  that  there  exists  no  rhyme  to  such  and  such  a 
word.  Whoever  makes  such  an  assertion  should  remember  that  he  only 
means  that  he  does  not  know  of  one  himself;  but  it  is  unfair  to  assume  that 
therefore  one  cannot  be  found." 

Some  of  the  hardest  mits  to  crack  were  the  following :  porringer,  polka, 
orangey  silver,  chimney,  whiskey,  Lisbon,  window,  widow. 

An  anonymous  poet,  it  was  found,  had  already  produced  the  following 
beautiful  verses  which  wrestle  with  the  difficulties  of  the  first  word : 

The  second  James  a  daughter  had, 

Too  fine  to  lick  a  porringer  r 
He  sought  her  out  a  noble  lad. 

And  gave  the  Prince  of  Orange  her. 

Mr.  Skeat  suggested  another,  though  he  acknowledged  that  it  did  not  reach 
the  masterly  perfection  of  the  first : 

When  nations  doubt  our  power  to  fight. 

We  smile  at  every  foreign  jeer. 
And  with  untroubled  appetite 

Still  empty  plate  and  porringer. 

Mr.  Skeat  also  proposed  two  rhymes  for  polka, — doll-car,  which  he,  how- 
ever, dismisses  as  cockney  and  unmusical,  and  the  following,  which  he  deems 

entirely  permbsible : 

Our  Christmas-tree  produced  a  doll,  ca- 
parisoned to  dance  the  polka. 

The  same  authority  perpetrated  this  harmonious  quintet : 

Igave  my  darling  child  a  lemon. 

That  lately  grew  its  fragrant  stem  on ; 

And  next,  to  give  her  pleasure  more  range, 

I  offered  ner  a  juicy  orange. 

And  nuts,  she  cracked  them  in  the  door-hinge. 

An  Indian  correspondent  of  the  Athemeum  gave  this,  which  sought  to  dispose 
of  two  refractory  rhymes  in  one  quatrain  : 

From  the  Indus  to  the  Blorenge 

Came  the  rajah  in  a  month. 
Eating  now  and  then  an  orange. 

Conning  all  the  day  his  Gmnu. 
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The  Blorenge,  it  appears,  is  a  hill  near  Abergavenny.  The  Gninth  is  the 
sacred  book  of  the  Sikhs.  Unfortunately,  the  latter,  correctly  pronounced, 
does  not  quite  rhyme  with  month.  But  Mr.  Skeat  comes  again  to  the  rescue, 
and  suggests, — 

Search  through  the  works  of  Thackeray,  you'll  find  a  rhyme  for  month  : 
He  tells  us  otPhil  Fogarty  of  the  fighting  Onety-oneth. 

And  then  it  was  found  that  Dr.  W  he  well,  or,  as  others  asserted,  one  Dr. 
Donaldson,  of  Cambridge,  had  already  responded  to  a  similar  challenge  with 
an  anticipatory  variation  of  the  idea : 

Youths  who  would  senior  wranglers  be 

Must  drink  the  juice  distilled  from  tea. 

Must  bum  the  midnight  oil  from  montn  to  month. 

Raising  binomials  to  the  «  +  zth  (»  plus  oneth). 

Another  gentleman,  signing  himself  '*  Lemuel  Lithper,"  sent  the  following 
solution  and  explanatory  notes  through  an  amanuensis  : 

To  A   WiTWALLITHT. 

When  I  wath  at  churth  latht  month, 

I  thaw  thikthty-theven  nunth. 

And  they  entered  all  by  oneth, 

Blething  all  the  little  thonth  ; 

Worthe  than  Vandalth,  Gothth,  and  Hunth 

Would  be  he  who'd  hunt  the  Nunth. 

NoTSS.— A  fvitwAllithtt  a  ritualist ;  nunth,  nuns ;  «//  by  ouetk,  all  by  ones :  thonth^  toos: 
{;*MM,  Goths. 

Here  are  two  -other  efforts  which  only  vary  the  theme.     In  one  of  them  a 
lisping  little  girl  is  made  to  say, — 

I  can  set  a  rhyme  for  a  month  ; 
I  can  Hiay  it  now,  I  thed  it  wnnth. 

The  second  explains  itself: 

"  You  caiv'i/'  says  Tom  to  lisping  Bill, 

"  Find  any  rhyme  for  month." 
"  A  ereat  mithtake,"  was  Bill's  reply  ; 

"  m  find  a  rhyme  at  wunth." 

Christina  Rossetti  has  done  better  in  the  admirable  book  of  nursery  rhymes 
which  she  has  published  under  the  title  of  **  Sing-Song  :*' 

How  many  weeks  in  a  month  f 
Four,  as  the  swift  moon  runn'th. 


For  a  rhyme  to  chimney  reference  was  made  to  the  •*  Rejected  Addresses,*' 
where  slim  knee  is  adopted,  and  to  the  following,  which  had  already  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Welcome  Guest  (November  9,  1861) : 

Sir,  I  hope  it's  no  crime 

To  send  you  the  rhyme. 
Though  you  say  there  is  none,  for  chimney : 

To  prove  it's  not  true. 

As  stated  by  you. 
Know  this,  sir,  I  found  it  in  Rhymney. 

This  refers  to  some  mines  bearing  the  name.  Lisbon  was  disposed  of  by 
quoting  an  impromptu  by  the  Earl  of  Rochester  when  Charles  II.  challenged 
him  to  this  very  feat  of  rhyming : 

Here's  a  health  to  Kate, 

Our  master's  mate. 
Of  the  royal  house  of  Lisbon  ; 

But  the  devil  take  Hvde, 

And  the  bishop  beside. 
That  would  make  her  bone  hb  bone. 
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Whithty  «mp]y  required  a  knowledge  of  Burns : 

Let  1uU4luved  iliva.  Id  wuirir  Alt*, 
Sec  ftiim  wina,  rich-clualcnni,  hh  ; 
llior  I«  HDld  ScDiUnd  m'a  tnviei, 

Bui  bliibc  uhI  finky, 
Sb*  eyct  hu  frte-boni,  mmrtiml  ban 
Tiik'>iribeJrwbiik<y; 


Her  Idh  mUiiii  find  ha  bhii 


Aboui  ■  rfayine  for  whukcy ; 
To  bdp  you  out  I've  iwthRl  my  nock, 

The  following  thyme  lo  mndaw,  liom  tbe  old  Knicktrbackir  Magadne, 


■•  Though  I'm  tii 

wu  lupplemented  by  Mr.  Skeat's  Eugeeslio 
mauJ  O!  .'         ■  -J-  -  ■    ■    -'■ 
hcile  pen  : 


I  of  such  compound  words  ti 


B  Hnod.  that  arch. 


Rougb  >ii 


s  couplet,  supposed  lo  be  uttered  b;  Mr. 


Some  years  laler,  W.  S.  Gilbert,  F.  C.  Burnand,  H.  J.  Byron,  and  Other*, 
held  another  ayniposium  of  a  similar  liind  in  the  coluinn!i  of  the  London 
Grapiu.  The  word  that  stumped  everybody  was  silver.  Finally  Mr.  Gilbert 
brought  the  debate  to  a  close.  He  declared  that  no  thyme  existed  save  the 
nursery  "  Little  Dicky  Oliver."  Theiefore  he  was  now  engaged  upon  and 
had  nearly  perfected  a  machine  for  extracting  moonshine  from  cucumbers, 
and  when  patented  he  should  call  it  a  "  chiivei." 

Limul'a  another  dissyllabic  poser.  Two  American  poets  have  "  rastled' 
with  V    C.  A.  BrUled  attempted  to  meet  it  ai  follovrs  : 


Duly  procc«d>  lo  Kick  quid 
(VEiylikelya  ihkkquld) 


( Very  likely 

"  Mickey  Rooney"  contributed  this : 
Shurr  Qulcqi    ~ 
irhecannol    _, ,_. 

Atbingihalaay  Mkki^d 
Tb.  Kreuui  alu  wn  do  : 
K  lake  the  berb  called  cbtckwced, 


JuKlJtelb 

Which  they 


31  rhyme  far  liquk 
a  Mickey,  Ku. 
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In  1829,  Tennyson,  an  undergraduate  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  gained 
the  Chancellor's  medal  for  a  prize  poem  on  the  assigned  subject  of  ••  Tim- 
buctoo.**  Cambridge  tradition  asserts  that  when  the  subject  was  given  out  it 
was  said  to  be  impossible  to  find  a  rhyme  fur  Timbuctoo.  Several  university 
wits  tried  their  hands  at  a  sort  of  burlesque  competition  for  the  prize.  The 
best  was  voted  to  be  the  following : 

If  I  were  a  cassowary 

On  the  plains  of  Timbuctoo, 
I  would  eat  a  missionary, 

Prayer-book,  Bible;  and  hymn-book  too. 

This  brings  us  to  the  carefully  cultivated  and  fertile  field  of  complicated 
and  extravagant  rhyming.  If  rhyme  add  beauty  and  force  to  serious  verse, 
in  satirical  it  is,  to  quote  James  Kussell  Lowell, — 

irresistible. 
Like  a  man  with  eieht  trumps  in  hb  hand  at  a  whist-table  : 
1  bethousht  me  at  first  that  the  rhyme  was  untwistable. 
Though  I  might  have  lugged  in  an  allusion  to  Christabel. 

Byron  thought  so,  and  said, — 

Prose  poets  like  blank  verse :  I  write  in  rhyme  ; 
Good  workmen  never  quarrel  with  their  tools. 

We  all  remember  his  delicious  couplet  in  "  Don  Juan," — 

But,  oh,  ye  lords  of  ladies  intellectual. 

Inform  us  truly,  have  they  not  henpecked  you  all? — 

and  the  equally  epigrammatic 

Chrutians  have  burned  each  olher,  quite  persuaded 
That  all  the  apostles  would  have  done  as  they  did. 

A  third  example  is  a  still  greater  triumph  over  difficulties  : 

There's  not  a  sea  the  passenger  e'er  pukes  in 
Turns  up  more  dangerous  breakers  than  the  Enzine. 

When  Browning,  among  other  feats  of  a  similar  kind,  discovered  a  rhyme 
to  ranunadus  ("Tommy,  make  room  for  your  uncle  us"),  one  of  his  admirers 
addressed  him  in  Horner's  words  :  "  Now  that  he  hath  fashioned  this,  never 
another  may  he  fashion."  The  wit  of  queer  rhymes,  indeed,  often  verges  on 
the  mechanical,  and  that  is  why  the  "  Ingoldsby  Legends"  and  Hood's  qu^nter 
poems  are  seldom  studied  by  the  mature. 

Yet  anything  that  appeals  so  vividly  to  youth,  and  especially  to  academic 
youth,  is  not  to  be  despised.  Doubtless  all  of  us  can  remember  the  delight 
we  felt  when  we  first  came  across  such  lines  as  these  from  "  Look  at  the 
Clock ;" 

Having  once  gained  the  summit,  and  managed  to  cross  it,  he 
Rolls  down  the  side  with  uncommon  velocity ; 

or  these  from  "  The  Ghost :" 

And,  being  of  a  temper  somewhat  warm. 
Would  now  and  then  seiie  upon  small  occasion 
A  stick  or  stool,  or  anything  that  round  did  lie. 
And  baste  her  lord  and  master  most  confoundedly : 

or  these  from  "  The  Tragedy  :" 

The  poor  little  Page,  too,  himself  got  no  quarter,  but 

Was  served  the  same  way. 

And  was  found  the  next  day 
With  his  heels  in  the  air  and  his  head  in  the  water-butt. 

^  Some  of  Samuel  Butler's  rhymes  have  been  highly  admired  for  two  centu- 
ries. But  the  admiration  is  somewhat  perfunctory  m  these  days,  when  they 
have  been  so  utterly  excelled  : 
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Who  had  Riid  Akusder  Rou  ova. 
And  pulpii  dram  ecc]B«iutick 


would  excite  no  comment  to-day  if  they  appeared  in  Puck  or  ni  Patuh.  The 
latter,  moreover,  is  not  original,  but  trarrowed  from  a  scarce  poem  by  Thomas 
Stanley,  "The  Debauchee/'  which  was  issued  in  1651,  or  twelve  yeara  before 
"  Hudibras"  appeared  : 

By  ihy  tingiuii  c»ljtili«|]c. 

By  thy  cymhirdnim  and  hb  Hick. 

Foe  declared  it  a  mislalte  to  suppose  that  rhyme  must  be  mcchanicallj 
tuged  on  to  the  ends  of  lines.  Unexpectedness,  he  thought,  added  to  the  force 
ofa  rhyme,  as  in  the  "  Raven  :" 

ing  of  cHcb  purpl«  cunam 


K.M'd  m 


ill  bcTore: 


Mi  Unulinng  •! 


Hr.  Frederick  Locker  uses  the  same  effect  in  "  The  Serenade :" 


But  this  often  degenerates  into  a  mere  trick,  and  C.  S.  Calverley  hai  tighlljr 
utilized  iia  extreme  manifestations  : 

And  Ibc  (by  mRmiiiltDi  combiog  locki  ihat  ripple  to  Ihcir  ittt,— 
When  ihe  |loain<n|  ii  1  oevcc  niade  the  £hot>  of  >D  endeavor 


Tom  Hood,  who  w 
new  method  of  rhyminj 
instead  of  the  end  i^'  '' 


■  That  hat  I  koow  ii !"  cried  the  joTlut  nri ; 
^Suminen  it  it,  1  kiiow  him  by  hii  InocV 

t  following  as  a  compromise  between  blafik  v 


fiut  prompt  at  Fant^'i  call  totpriDg 

That  humi  about  a  bed  oF  thyme,  etc. 
But  hit  greatest  effort  was  the  followine,  which  he  called  "  A  Noctornal 

Toiuandieelhe  Dniry-Lane  Dan'eitain. 

Or  hot  Uthetlo'.  jealDu.  doubt  ipout  out, 

Or  Miubnh  nviDg  at  that  thade-made  blade, 

83 


^ 
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Denying  to  his  frantic  clutch  much  touch ; 
Or  else  to  see  Ducrow  with  wide  stride  ride 
Four  horses  as  no  other  man  can  span ; 
Or  in  the  small  Olympic  pit  sit  split. 
Laughing  at  Laston,  while  you  quiz  his  phiz. 

Anon  night  comes,  and  with  her  wings  brings  things 
Such  as,  with  hb  poetic  tongue,  Young  sung : 
The  gas  up-blazes  with  its  bright  white  light. 
And  paralytic  watchmen  prowl,  howl,  growl. 
About  the  streeU,  and  uke  up  Pall-MaQl  Sal, 
Who,  hastening  to  her  nightly  jobs,  robs  folM. 

Now  thieves  to  enter  for  your  cash,  smash,  crash. 
Past  drowsy  Chariey,  in  a  deep  sleep,  creep. 
But,  frightened  by  Policeman  B  3,  flee. 
And  while  they're  going,  whisper  low,  '*  No  go  1" 
Now  puss,  whtle  folks  are  in  their  beds,  treads  leads. 
And  sleepers,  waking,  grumble,  "  Drat  that  cat '" 
Who  in  the  gutter  caterwauls,  squalls,  mauls 
Some  feline  toe.  and  screams  in  hhrill  ill  will. 

Now  bulls  of  Bashan,  of  a  prize  size,  rise 

In  childish  dreams,  and  with  a  roar  |;ore  poor 

Georgy,  or  Charles,  or  Billy,  willy  nilly  ; 

But  nurse-maid,  in  a  ni);htmare  rest,  chest-pressed, 

Dreameth  of  one  of  her  old  flames,  James  Games, 

And  that  she  hears— what  faith  is  man's  t — Aim's  banns 

And  hiSj  firom  Reverend  Mr.  Rice,  twice,  thrice  : 

White  nbbons  flourish,  and  a  stout  shout  out. 

That  upward  goes,  shows  Rose  knows  those  bows'  woes. 

There  is  some  originality  in  the  following  anonymous  effort : 

Bowled. 

When  I,  sir,  play  at  cricket,  sick  it  makes  me  feel : 

For  I  the  wicket  kick  it  backward  with  my  heel. 

Then,  oh  I  such  rollers  bowlers  always  give  to  me. 

And  the  rounders,  grounders,  too,  rise  and  strike  my  knee  ; 

Then  I  in  angui.sh  languish,  try  to  force  a  smile. 

While  laughing  critics  round  me  sound  me  on  my  style. 

Among  other  ingenious  samples  of  eccentric  rhymes  offered  bv  the  London 
Punch  as  a  relief  from  the  monotony  of  modern  poetry  is  one  tnat  spells  out 
the  final  word  of  a  couplet,  the  last  letter  or  last  two  letters  making  so  many 
syllables  that  rhyme  with  the  ending  word  of  the  preceding  line.     Thus : 

"  Me  dnmk  !"  the  cobbler  cried,  "  the  devil  trouble  you, 
'  You  want  to  kick  up  a  blest  r-o-w. 

I've  just  returned  from  a  teetotal  party. 

Twelve  on  us  jammed  in  a  spring  c-a-r4 ; 

The  man  as  lectured,  now,  was  (mink  I  why,  bless  ye. 

He's  sent  home  in  a  c-h-a-i-s-e." 

Ridioule  is  the  test  of  trnth.  "  We  have  oftener  than  once,*"  says 
Carlyle  in  his  Essay  on  Voltaire,  **  endeavored  to  attach  some  meaning  to 
that  aphorism,  vulgarly  imputed  to  Shaftesbury,  which,  however,  we  can  find 
nowhere  in  his  works,  that  *■  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth.' "  Carlyle  was 
singularly  remiss  in  his  examination  of  Shaftesbury's  works,  as  the  idea  at 
least  and  almost  the  very  words  appear  there  no  less  than  three  times : 

How  comes  it  to  pass,  then,  that  we  appear  such  cowards  in  reasoning,  and  are  so  afraid 
to  stand  ihe  test  of  ridicule  t—Ckamcterutics  :  A  Letter  concemimg  Entkusiasfn,  Sec.  9. 

Truth,  'tis  supposed,  may  bear  all  lights ;  and  one  of  those  principal  liehts  or  natural 
mediums  by  whicn  things  are  to  be  viewed  in  order  to  a  thorough  recognition  is  ridicule 
SvkM.— Essay  on  the  Freedom  0/  Wit  and  Humor ^  Sec.  x. 

'Twas  the  saying  of  an  ancient  sage  (Gorgias  Leontinus,  ajhtd  Aristotle's  Rhetoric,  lib. 
iii.  cap.  18).  that  humor  was  the  only  test  of  gravity,  and  gravity  of  humor.  Fw  a  subject 
which  would  not  bear  raillery  was  suspicious ;  and  a  jest  which  would  not  bear  a  serious 
examination  was  certainly  false  wix.~~I6id.,  Sec.  5. 
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Shaftesbury  sufficiently  explains  his  own  meaning.  But  of  course  it  only 
contains  halt  a  truth.  Ridicule  is  most  effective  in  opposing  shams,  but  it 
has  often  helped  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason.  This  is  sub- 
stantially  Carlyle's  contention.  Chamfort  said,  '*  There  is  nothing  that  kills 
like  ridicule :  and  he  was  familiar  with  the  guillotine.  Like  the  guillotine, 
however,  ridicule  overwhelms  bad  and  good  alike.  Madame  de  Stael  called 
ridicule  "  the  sword  of  Damocles,"  and  she  explained  her  meaning  to  be  that 
the  fear  of  it  tends  to  prune  away  the  little  social  gaucheries  of  men, — to  pre- 
vent those  violations  of  good  taste  which  are  so  common  among  sensible  but 
ill-bred  or  thoughtless  men,  and  to  check  those  insults  which  arise  from 
coarseness  of  mind,  ignorance,  and  lack  of  savair-fairg^  rather  than  from 
malignity  of  disposition. 

Right.  I  would  rather  be  right  than  be  President,  a  famous 
remark  of  Henry  Clay's,  made  to  Mr.  Preston  of  Kentucky,  who  had  warned 
him  that  his  advocacy  of  the  Compromise  measures  of  1850  would  alienate  the 
Northern  or  Anti-Slavery  Whigs  and  so  ruin  his. chances  for  the  Presidency. 

Right  is  right.  That  "  right  is  right"  is  a  cosmopolitan  proverb  of  in- 
definite age.    Poets  in  all  times  have  loved  to  assert  it : 

For  right  u  right,  since  God  is  God, 

And  right  the  day  must  win  ; 
To  doubt  would  be  disloyalty. 

To  falter  would  be  sin. 

F.  W.  Fabbr  :  Tk*  Right  must  win. 

But  'twas  a  maxim  he  had  often  tried. 

That  right  was  right,  and  there  he  would  abide. 

Crabbb  :  The  Squire  ami  the  Priest. 

And,  because  right  is  right,  to  follow  right 
Were  wisdom  in  the  scorn  of  consequence. 

Tbnnyson:  CEnone. 

I  trust  in  Nature  for  the  stable  laws 
Of  beauty  and  utility.    Sf^ring  shall  plant. 
And  autumn  gamer,  to  the  end  of  time. 
I  trust  in  God,— the  right  shall  be  the  right 
And  other  than  the  wrong  while  he  endures. 
I  trust  in  my  own  soul,  that  can  perceive 
The  outwaitl  and  the  inward,— Nature's  good 
And  God's. 

Browning  :  A  Soufs  Tragedy,  Act  i. 

There  is  another  old  phrase  which  has  frequently  been  enforced  even  in 
the  actions  of  those  who  feign  to  abhor  it,—"  Might  makes  right"  Words- 
worth has  poetically  glossed  it  thus : 

The  Kood  old  rule 
Sufficeth  them, — the  simple  plan. 
That  they  should  take  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep  who  can. 

RoS  Roy's  Grave. 

Bismarck  is  unjustly  accused  of  having  declared  that  "Might  is  above 
right"  ("  Macht  geht  vor  Recht").  It  was  Count  von  Schwerin  who  fastened 
the  reproach  upon  him.  On  March  13,  1863,  replying  in  the  Lower  House  of 
the  Prussian  Diet  to  a  speech  of  Bismarck*s,  Von  Schwerin  said,  "Therefore 
I  declare  here  that  the  principle  in  which  the  speech  of  the  Minister- Presi- 
dent culminates,  *  Might  is  above  right,'  is  not  one  on  which,  in  my  opinion, 
the  Prussian  dynasty  can  permanently  relv :  it  should  rather  l)e  reversed. — 
Right  is  above  might."  Bismarck  denied  that  he  had  ever  used  the  expres- 
sion, whereupon  Von  Schwerin  replied  that  he  had  not  charged  him  with 
using  those  very  words,  but  that  his  speech  culminated  in  such  a  principle. 
In  this  connection  Abraham  Lincoln's  words  are  worth  quoting  : 
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Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might ;  and  in  that  faith  let  us  dare  to  do  our  dntj  as 
we  understand  Vt.— Address  at  New  York  Ctty^  February  2x,  1859. 

When  all  has  been  said,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  right  of  might 
is  the  gospel  of  the  evolutionist,  who  believes  in  the  struggle  tor  existence 
and  the  survival  of  the  fittest 

Right  man  in  the  right  place.  McMaster's  "  History  of  the  People 
of  the  United  States"  (ii.  ^86)  seems  to  credit  this  saying  to  Thomas  Jefferson : 
**  Jefferson's  reply  was  a  discussion  of  the  tenure  of  office,  and  soon  forgotten. 
But  one  sentence  will  undoubtedly  be  remembered  till  our  republic  ceases  to 
exist  No  duty  the  Executive  had  to  perform  was  so  trying,  he  observed,  as 
to  put  the  right  man  in  the  right  place."  Mr.  McMaster  is  using  a  dubious 
trick  he  learned  from  Macaulay, — that  of  substituting  a  paraphrase  or  an 
epigrammatic  risunU  for  a  quotation.  What  Jefferson  really  said  was  as 
follows :  **  Of  the  various  executive  abilities,  no  one  excited  more  anxious 
concern  than  that  of  placing  the  interests  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  hands 
of  honest  men,  with  understanding  sufficient  for  their  station."  {Letter  to  Elias 
Shipman^  July  12,  1 801.)  Here  is  the  idea,  of  course.  The  meet  and  Quota- 
ble wording  is  attributed  to  Talleyrand,  who  observed  that  *'  the  art  of  put- 
ting the  right  man  in  the  right  place  is  perhaps  the  first  in  the  science  of 
government,  but  the  art  of  finding  a  satisfactory  position  for  the  discontented 
is  the  most  difficult"  In  English  the  phrase  seems  to  have  been  first  used 
by  Sir  Austen  Henry  Layard,  m  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  January 
'5*  '^55  •  '*  I  ^^^^  always  believed  that  success  would  be  the  inevitable  result 
if'^the  two  services,  the  army  and  the  navy,  had  fair  play,  and  if  we  sent  the 
right  man  to  fill  the  right  place." 

Sydney  Smith's  famous  illustration  is  well  worth  quoting  :  '*  If  you  choose  to 
represent  the  various  parts  in  life  by  holes  upon  a  table  of  different  shapes, — 
some  circular,  some  triangular,  some  square,  some  oblong, — ^and  the  persons 
acting  these  parts  by  bits  of  wood  of  similar  shapes,  we  shall  generally  find 
that  the  triangular  person  has  got  into  the  sauare  hole,  the  oblong  into  the 
triangular,  and  a  square  person  has  squeezed  himself  into  the  round  hole. 
The  officer  and  the  office,  the  doer  and  the  thing  done,  seldom  fit  so  exactly 
that  we  can  say  they  were  almost  made  for  each  other." 

Cowper  seems  to  hold  that  the  matter  is  comfortably  arranged  by  the 
Almighty : 

Some  must  be  great.    Great  offices  will  have 

Great  talents.    And  God  gives  to  every  man 

The  virtue,  temper,  understanding,  taste. 

That  lifts  him  into  life,  and  lets  him  fall 

Just  in  the  niche  he  was  ordained  to  fiU. 

The  Task,  Book  iv..  1.  788. 

Ringing  Island,  an  old  nickname  for  England.  Fuller  in  his  **  Worthies  of 
England"  (1662)  has  the  following  explanation  :  "Thus  it  is  commonly  called 
b^  Foreigners,  as  having  greater,  more,  and  more  tuneable  Bells  than  any  one 
Cfountry  in  Christendom,  Italy  itself  not  excepted,  though  Nola  be  there',  and 
Bells  so  called  thence  because  first  founded  therein.  Yea,  it  seems  our  Land 
is  much  affected  with  the  love  of  them,  and  loth  to  have  them  carryed  hence 
into  forreign  parts,  whereof  take  this  eminent  instance.  When  Arthur 
Bulkelev,  the  covetous  Bishop  of  Banpor,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  had  sacrilegiously  sold  the  five  fair  bells  of  his  Cathedral,  to  be'  trans- 
ported beyond  the  seas,  and  went  down  himself  to  see  them  shipped,  they 
suddenly  sunk  down  with  the  vessell  in  the  Haven,  and  the  Bishop  fell  instantly 
blind,  and  so  continued  to  the  day  of  his  death." 

Rip,  Let  her.  This  Americanism,  meaning  "  All  right,"  or  **  Let  matters 
take  their  course,"  now  frequently  varied  by  the  newer  mintage  "  Let  her  gOb 
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Gallagher/'  is  sometimes  derived  from  steamboat  insurance.  When  an 
owner  said,  "  Let  her  rip,  I'm  insured  !"  he  meant,  "  I  don't  care  whether  she 
bursts  or  not."  But  a  more  plausible  etymology  assumes  it  to  be  a  humorous 
appropriation  into  common  slang  of  the  tomostone  initials  R.  I.  P.  ("  Re- 
quiescat  in  pace,"  "  May  he  or  she  rest  in  peace").  This  conjecture  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  Dutch  have  a  phrase  "  Hij  is  rip^'  ("  He  is 
rip,"  or  "gone  ),  which  is  usually  derived  from  the  same  source. 

Robinson.  Before  yon  can  say  Jack  Roblnaon,  a  colloquial  ex- 
pression indicating  great  quickness  and  expedition.  The  Jack  Robinson  here 
alluded  to  is  said  to  have  been  Sir  Thomas  Robinson,  otherwise  known  as 
"Long  Sir  Thomas,"  and  "Jack  Robinson,"  secretary  to  George  IL  Pitt 
and  Fox  gave  him  the  last  name  on  account  of  his  servility  towards  the  king. 
In  an  anecdote  left  in  manuscript  by  Lord  Eldon  the  following  occurs : 

"  During  the  debates  on  the  India  Bill,  Sheridan,  on  one  evening  when 
Fox's  majorities  were  decreasing,  said,  '  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  at  all  to  be 
wondered  at,  when  a  member  is  employed  to  corrupt  everybody  in  order  to 
obtain  votes.'  Upon  this  there  was  a  great  outcry  made  by  almost  everybody 
in  the  House.  *  Who  is  it  ?  Name  him  !  Name  him  !'  *  Sir,'  said  Sheridan 
to  the  Speaker, '  I  shall  not  name  the  person.  It  is  an  unpleasant  and  invidi- 
ous thing  to  do  so,  and  therefore  I  shall  not  name  him.  But  don't  suppose, 
sir,  that  I  abstain  because  there  is  any  difficulty  in  naming  him :  I  could  do 
that,  sir,  as  soon  as  you  could  say  Jack  Robinson.' " 

But  was  this  the  origin  of  the  proverb,  or  a  punning  allusion  to  it  ?  Grose 
says  the  expression  originated  from  a  very  volatile  gentleman  named  Jack 
Robinson,  who  would  call  on  his  neighbors  and  be  gone  before  his  name 
could  be  announced.  But  he  ^ives  neither  date  nor  authority.  The  following 
lines  "  from  an  old  play"  are  given  by  Halliwell  as  the  original  phrase : 

A  warke  it  ys  as  easie  to  be  doone 
As  tys  to  saye,  Jacke !  robys  on. 

But  what  was  the  old  play  ?  After  all,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  it  may  be  assumed  that  as  Jack  is  the  most  common  of  proper 
names,  and  Robinson  one  of  the  famous  quartette  of  Brown,  Jones,  Smith, 
and  Robinson,  the  combination  is  merely  hit  upon  as  an  instance  of  some- 
thing especially  familiar  and  therefore  easy. 

Rodomontade, — />.,  resounding,  boastful  talk.  The  word  is  derived  from 
Rodomont,  a  hero  in  Ariosto's  "  Orlando  Furioso,"  as  well  as  in  Boiardo's 
"Orlando  Innamorato."  He  is  represented  as  an  untamed,  fierce,  and  brave 
warrior-king  of  Algiers.  The  name  of  this  prodigy  might  be  paraphrased 
to  mean  a  roHer  of  mountains,  a  veritable  earth-shaker.  His  name  is  used 
ironically  in  this  extract : 

He  vapored :  but,  beine  pretty  sharply  admonished,  he  quickly  became  mild  and  calm, — 
a  posture  ill  becoming  such  a  Rodomont.— Sut  T.  Hbkbbiit. 

Roe  and  Doe.  Richard  Roe  and  John  Doe,  in  the  terminology  of  the 
law,  are  the  names  of  fictitious  parties,  used  originally  in  actions  in  ejectment 
in  England,  and  then  in  this  country.  An  action  in  ejectment  is  one  to  obtain 
possession  of  land ;  originally  a  plaintiff  who  claimed  title  had  to  proceed  in 
a  real  action,  a  complicated  and  costly  proceeding,  while  ejectment  was  avail- 
able only  for  a  lessee.  Chief-Justice  Rolle,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  de- 
vised the  "  fiction"  by  which  a  person  claiming  title  could  proceed  under  an 
action  in  ejectment.  The  plaintiff  set  up  a  lease  to  John  Doe,  and  an  eject- 
ment of  John  Doe  by  Richard  Roe,  under  whom  the  defendant  held.  The 
defendant  was  allowea  to  defend  his  title  only  on  condition  that  he  admitted 
the  existence  of  the  fictitious  lease  and  ouster :  so  the  action  came  in  as  one 

mmm  Ss* 
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in  ejectment  That  explains  the  existence,  but  not  the  names  ;  they  probably 
just  came  to  the  chief  justice  as  handy  and  suitable.  Sometimes  John  Doe 
was  called  " Goodtitle"  and  Richard  Roe  "Troublesome."  The  Romans  had 
fictitious  parties,  too,  whom  they  called  Titius  and  Seius. 

Rogues.  "When  rogues  fall  out,  honest  men  get  their  cwil  In  a 
case  before  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  the  two  litigants  unwittingly  let  out  that  at  a 
former  period  they  had  in  conjunction  leased  a  ferry,  to  the  injury  of  the  pro- 
prietor, on  which  Sir  Matthew  made  the  above  remark. 

Roland  for  an  Oliver.  Roland  and  Oliver  were  two  of  the  most  ferooos 
in  the  list  of  Charlemagne's  twelve  peers,  and  their  exploits  are  so  similar 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  choose  between  them.  What  Roland  did  Oliver 
did,  and  what  Oliver  did  Roland  did.  At  length  the  two  met  in  single 
combat,  and  fought  for  five  consecutive  days  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine,  but 
neither  gained  the  least  advantage  (see  \\\  "  La  Legende  des  Si^cles,"  by 
Victor  Hugo,  the  poem  entitled  "  Le  Mariage  de  Roland"),  and  to  cap  the 
climax,  in  the  end  at  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles,  that  they  might  continue 
similar  even  in  death,  Roland  was  accidentally  but  fatally  wounded  by  bis 
friend  Oliver,  who  had  himself  received  a  death-blow,  and  was  blinded  by  his 
own  blood.  (PuLCi.)  Altogether,  their  doings  "are  recorded  so  ridiculously 
and  extravagantly  by  the  old  romancers  that  from  thence  arose  that  saying 
amongst  our  plam  and  sensible  ancestors  of  giving  one  'a  Roland  for  an 
Oliver,'  to  signify  the  matching  of  one  incredible  lie  with  another."  (War- 
burton.) 

The  etymologies  connecting  the  proverb  with  Charles  XL,  General  Monk, 
and  Oliver  Cromwell  are  wholly  unworthy  of  credit,  for  even  Shakespeare 
alludes  to  it:  "England  all  Olivers  and  Rolands  bred"  {Henry  IV.  ^  Part  L^ 
Act  i.,  Sc  2),  and  Edward  Hall,  the  historian,  a  century  before  Shaicespeare, 
writes, — 

But  to  have  a  Roland  to  resist  an  Oliver,  he  sent  solempne  ambassadors  to  the  kyng  of 
Englande  [Henry  VI],  offeryng  hym  hys  doughter  in  mariage. 

Rolling  stone  gathers  no  moss.  This  proverb  appears  common  to  so 
many  Aryan  peoples  that  we  are  led  to  the  supposition  that  it  had  its  origin 
in  remote  antiquity,  ere  the  race  was  split  up  into  so  many  distinct  national- 
ities. Kelly  quotes  it  in  his  "  Proverbs  of  All  Nations"  as  an  exact  rendering 
of  the  Greek  Sxd<K  Kvhvdo/iivoc  rd  ^«cof  ov  ttouL  In  Latin  it  appears  in  two 
forms.  One  of  these,  "  Saxum  volutum  non  obducitur  musco,"  is  included 
in  the  "  Sententiae"  of  Publius  Syrus  (No.  524),  published  by  Erasmus,  and 
therefore  is  at  least  nineteen  centuries  old.     The  other  form  is  rhymed, — 

Non  (it  hirsutus  hinc  atque  inde  volutiu,— 

and  would  indicate  a  later,  probably  a  mediaeval,  origin.  Some  have  fanci- 
fully associated  the  stone  with  the  stone  of  Sisyphus.  John  G.  Saxe,  in  one 
of  his  humorous  efi'usions,  has, — 

Like  Sisyphus,  condemned  to  toss 

The  '  Rolling  Stone'  that  gathers  no  moss. 

The  su^estion  is  in  this  case,  however,  merely  a  bit  of  gentle  waggery. 
The  Germans  have  the  proverb  under  the  form  "  Walzender^tem  wird 

nicht  moosig." 
The  Dutch  have  it,  "  Een  rollende  steen  neemt  geen  mos  mede." 
The  Danes,  "  Den  steen  der  ofte  flyttes  bliver  ikke  mossgroct" 
The  French,  "  Pierre  qui  roule  n'amasse  point  de  mousse" 
The  Italians,  "  Pietra  mossa  non  fa  muscoia** 


i.  very  simil. 
In  EngUn 
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The  Spaniards,  "  Piedra  movedita  nunca  moho  la  cuUja." 

The  Portuguese,  "  Pcdra  movedifa  nao  cria  bolor." 

The  Arabians,  "The  cat  that  is  always  mewing  catches  no  mice,"  which 
'    ilar  to  the  American  "The  still  hog  gets  the  swill." 

record  of  il  from  the  first  dawn  of  her  literature.  In 
"  Pier*  Plowman's  Vision"  (1316)  il  occurs  under  the  form  "  Seldcn  mosclh  the 
marble-stone  that  men  often  iredeii."  We  find  il  zlso  in  Heywood's  "  Prov- 
erbs" (1546),  in  an  article  on  "  Proverbs  in  Court  and  Country"  (1618),  in 
Camden's  "  Remains,"  in  Tusset's  "  Five  Hundred  Points  of  Good  Hus- 
bandry," in  Gosson's  "  Ephemerides  of  Phialo,"  in   Marslon's  "  The  Fawn," 

Quintilian  is  quoted  as  the  father  of  the  kindred  Lalin  proverb,  "  Plants 
qua:  saepius  iransferlur  non  coaleacil"  ("A  plant  often  removed  cannot  thrive"). 
Fiom  this  the  Italians  have  "Albero  spesso  traspiantalo  mai  di  frulti  i  cari- 
cato"  ("A  tree  often  transplanted  is  never  loaded  with  fruit"). 

The  symbolical  appropriateness  uf  the  proverb,  not  less  Ihan  its  oflen- 
illuslraled  essential  truth,  has  made  it  one  of  the  dozen  most  widely  spread 
■aws  in  the  world. 

Roman  hand.  When  a  writer's  identity  is  betrayed  by  his  style,  it  is 
■omelimes  said  that  one  can  recogiiiie  the  fine  Roman  hand.  The  original 
reference,  however,  was  not  lo  style,  but  to  penmanship.  Thus,  in  "Twelfth 
Nighl,"  Act  iii.,  Sc  4,  '■  Il  did  come  to  his  hands,  and  commands  shall  be  exe- 
cuted, I  Ihink  we  do  know  the  sweet  Roman  hand,"  In  Shakespeare's  lime 
the  Roman  or  Italian  hand  was  superseding  the  old  English  way  of  writing. 

"A  lady  of  title,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age  nearly  Iwenty  years  ago,  wrote 
this  delicate  Italian  hand.  Each  letter  was  well  rounded  in  its  '  pot-hooks,' 
with  no  angularities,  and  was  so  clearly  formed  that  Lord  Palmerslon  himself 
could  not  have  found  fault  with  il.  The  letters  were  all  kepi  to  the  same 
height  and  in  perfectly  straight  lines,  and  advancing  years  betrayed  no  falling 
off  in  the  copperplate  beauty  of  the  penmanship.  I  showed  a  teltei  of  this 
lady's  lo  a  friend  who  was  skilled  in  calligraphy,  and  he  said  that  this  style 
was  known  as'lhe  Italian  engrossing  hand.'"  (CuTHBEKT  IJEDE,  in  iVdftr 
lutd  Queries,  fifth  series,  xi.  43S,  May  31,  1879.) 

Rome.  'WIiAi]  In  Rome,  do  M  the  RomaiiB  do.  This  proverb  arose  in 
the  following  manner.  St.  Augustine  was  in  the  habit  of  dining  on  Saturday 
as  on  Sunday  ;  but,  being  puzzled  with  the  different  practices  llien  prevailing 
(for  they  had  begun  to  fast  at  Rome  on  Saturday),  he  consulted  St.  Ambrose 
on  the  subject.  Now,  at  Milan  they  did  not  fast  on  Saturday  1  and  the 
answer  of  the  Milan  saint  was,  "  Wlien  I  am  here  I  do  not  fast  on  Saturday  ; 
when  *al  Rome  I  do  fast  on  Saturday"  ("Quando  hie  sum,  non  jejuno 
Sabbatoj  quando  Romae  sum,  jejuno  Sabbato").  (St.  Augustine,  Efi. 
XXXVI.,  Ta  Canlamu.) 

In  Jeremy  Taylor's  "  Ductor  Dubitantium."  3d  ed.,  p.  25.  we  find  the 

followmg  paragraph  on  a  case  of  conscience :  "  He  that  fasled  on  Saturday  in 

/cHta  or  Smyrna  was  a  schismatick  ;  and  so  was  he  that  did  net  fast  at  Mil<m 

or  Remt  upon  the  same  day,  both  upon  the  same  reason : 

Cuoi  rncdi  Rome,  Ronuno  •iviio  iniirc, 

because  he  was  lo  conform  lo  the  custom  of  Smyrna  as  well  as  thai  ol  Milan, 
in  I  he  respective  dioceses," 


Roma,  All  toad*  lead  to,  an  Italian  proverb,  meaning  thai  there  a 
many  ways  of  accomplishing  an  end.  It  was.  however,  in  ancient  davs  n 
to  much  a  proverb  aa  ■  literal  Irulh.     As  the  city  of  Rome  gradually  e 
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tended  her  conquests  over  the  Italian  peninsula,  each  new  cit^  added  to  her 
growing  empire  was  connected  with  the  capital  by  a  magnificent  military 
road,  and  Rome  ultimately  became  the  centre  of  the  finest  road  system  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Many  of  these  roads  have  endured  and  are  in  excellent 
condition  to  this  day. 

Rome,  We  need  no  Romulus  to  account  for, — 1>.,  we  need  no 
hypothetical  person  to  account  for  a  plain  fact.  The  etymologies  of  the  word 
Rome  form  a  case  in  point  All  of  them  which  derive  it  from  Rhea  Sylvia, 
otherwise  Roma^  the  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus,  or  from  Rcmultu^  him- 
self its  mythical  founder,  or  from  ruma  (a  **dug**),  in  allusion  to  the  fable  of 
the  wolf  suckling  the  outcast  children,  are  wholly  worthless.  Niebuhr  derives 
it  from  the  Greek  word  rhoma  ("  strength"),  a  suggestion  confirmed  by  its  older 
mysterious  name  Valentia,  from  the  Latin  valens  (**  strong").  (See  Nameless 
City.) 

Roorbach.  In  American  slang,  a  canard,  a  falsehood  disseminated  through 
the  newspapers.  The  word  originated  in  1844,  during  the  Presidential  cam- 
paign which  resulted  in  Polk*s  election.  In  September  of  that  year  the 
Ithaca  (New  York)  Chronicle^  a  Whig  newspaper,  received  and  published 
what  purported  to  be  an  extract  from  Baron  Roorbach's  *'Tour  through  the 
Western  and  Southern  States  in  1836,"  containing  a  description  of  a  camp  of 
slave-drivers  on  Duck  River  in  Tennessee,  and  a  statement  that  forty-three 
of  the  unfortunate  slaves  *'  had  been  purchased  of  the  Hon.  J.  K.  Polk,  the 
present  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  mark  of  the  branding- 
iron,  with  the  initials  of  his  name,  on  their  shoulders,  distinguishing  them 
from  the  rest"  The  pretended  extract  was  copied  by  the  Whig  press 
throughout  the  country,  and  occasioned  great  excitement  Uncontradicted, 
it  might  have  defeated  Polk.  Within  a  few  days,  however,  the  Democrats 
discovered  that  the  description  of  the  camp  had  been  taken  from  G.  W. 
Featherstonhaugh's  "Tour"  (1834),  that  the  statement  respecting  Polk  had 
been  interpolated,  and  that  no  such  traveller  as  Baron  Roorbach  ever  existed 

The  author  of  the  hoax  is  said  to  have  been  a  newspaper  writer  named 
William  Linn. 

Rooster,  a  very  unwelcome  American  addition  to  the  English  language 
as  a  substitute  for  "  cock,"  the  male  of  the  domestic  hen.  It  may  be  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  provincial  English  **  roost-cock :" 

Gallus,  that  greatest  roost-cock  in  the  rout. 

Richard  Grant  White  very  justly  objects,  "  A  rooster  is  any  animal  that 
roosts.  Almost  all  birds  are  roosters,  the  hens,  of  course,  as  well  'as  the 
cocks.  What  sense  or  delicacy,  then,  is  there  in  calling  the  cock  of  the 
domestic  fowl  a  rooster,  as  many  people  do  ?  The  cock  is  no  more  a  rooster 
than  the  hen  ;  and  domestic  fowls  are  no  more  roosters  than  canary-birds  or 
peacocks.  Out  of  this  nonsense,  however,  people  must  be  laughed  rather 
than  reasoned." 

In  American  politics,  the  "  campaign  rooster"  is  the  well-known  animal 
which,  through  wood-cut  illustration  in  a  newspaper,  announces  the  success  of 
its  party  at  the  polls.  It  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  campaign  of  1841. 
One  of  the  Democratic  managers  wrote  a  letter  to  stir  up  the  politicians  to 
renewed  activity.  Among  other  things,  he  advised,  "  Tell  Chapman  to  crow." 
Chapman  was  an  Indiana  editor  known  to  be  enthusiastic  in  his  anticipations 
of  victory.  The  letter  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Whigs,  who  printed  it,  and 
derisively  used  the  phrase  **Tell  Chapman  to  crow"  during  the  entire 
campaign.    Next  year,  however,  the  Democrats  made  some  signal  gains  io 
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Massachusetts,  and  Charles  G.  Greene,  of  the  Boston  Past^  turned  the  laugh 
upon  the  Whigs  by  getting  out  a  cartoon  of  an  immense  rooster  crowing  with 
delight  over  the  Democratic  victories. 

Rose.  When  did  the  rose  become  the  emblem  of  England  ?  Probably 
with  the  consummation  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  They  were  fought  in  the 
fifteenth  century  between  the  houses  of  York  and  I^ncaster.  The  former 
house  wore  as  its  badge  the  white  rose  (rose  argent),  the  latter  the  red  rose 
(rose  gules).  In  battle  every  soldier  had  his  emblem  in  his  cap.  It  is  not 
quite  certain  when  these  badges  were  adopted,  whether  in  the  early  days  of 
the  war  or  previously,  but  there  is  a  gracious  tradition  that  when  tne  war  at 
last  ceased  through  the  union  of  the  two  houses  by  the  marriage  of  Henry 
VII.  of  Lancaster  to  Elizabeth  of  York,  a  rose-bush  in  a  certain  monastery  in 
Wiltshire,  which  during  the  troubles  of  the  land  had,  to  the  amazement  of 
all  beholders,  borne  at  once  roses  red  and  roses  white,  now  bloomed  forth 
with  petals  of  mingled  red  and  white.  People  came  from  far  and  wide  to  see 
the  wonder,  and  heralded  it  as  a  joyful  omen  of  peace  and  prosperity.  To 
this  day  the  parti-colored  flower  produced  by  artificial  cross-breeding  is  called 
the  York  and  Lancaster  rose. 

The  rose  came  to  the  English  freighted  with  a  wealth  of  legendary  glory. 
It  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  the  king  of  flowers.  It  was  the  Syrian 
emblem  of  immortality,  and  perhaps  some  cognate  idea  makes  the  Chinese 
plant  it  over  graves,  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  carved  it  on  their  tombs.  In 
ancient  Egypt  it  was  the  token  of  silence,  and  it  preserved  this  significance  in 
classic  mythology,  where  Eros  was  represented  offering  a  rose  to  the  god  of 
Silence.  Love  delights  in  secrecy ;  stratagem,  too,  loves  secrecy.  So  we 
naturally  find  the  rose  appearing  on  Roman  shields.  In  connection  with  the 
cross  it  was  the  device  of  Luther  and  the  symbol  of  the  Rosicrucians  {Rosea 
Crux). 

The  Greeks  held  that  the  rose  derived  its  color  from  the  blood  of  Venus 
when  she  trod  on  a  thorn  of  the  white  rose  while  going  to  the  assistance  of 
the  dying  Adonis.  The  Turks  say  that  it  is  colored  with  the  blood  of 
Mohammed,  and  they  will  never  suffer  it  to  lie  on  the  ground.  Christian 
legend  ascribes  its  orisin  to  a  holy  maiden  of  Bethlehem,  who,  being  unjustly 
condemned  to  death  by  fire,  prayed  to  our  Lord,  whereupon  the  fire  was 
suddenly  quenched  and  *'  the  burning  brands  became  red  roseres,  and  the 
brands  that  were  not  kindled  became  white  roseres  and  full  of  roses,  and 
these  were  the  first  roseres  and  roses  both  white  and  red  that  ever  any  man 
sought"  Henceforth  the  rose  became  the  flower  of  martyrs.  It  was  a 
basketful  of  roses  that  the  martyr  St.  Dorothea  sent  to  the  notary  Theoph- 
ilus  from  the  Garden  of  Paradise,  and  roses,  says  the  romance,  sprang  up 
all  over  the  field  of  Roncesvalles,  where  Roland  and  his  peers  had  stained 
the  soil  with  their  blood. 

Rose.  I  am  not  the  rose,  but  I  have  lived  near  her  (Fr.,  **  Je  ne 
suis  pas  la  rose,  mais  i*ai  v^cu  pr^s  d*elle"),  a  French  proverb,  indicating 
that  the  supposed  speaker  borrows  glory  or  distinction  from  his  association 
with  some  greater  person,  or  that  such  association,  in  the  words  of  Steele,  **is 
a  liberal  education."  The  following  extract  gives  the  origin  of  the  phrase 
and  indicates  its  use  :  "  Saadi,  the  Persian  poet,  shows  in  a  charming  apologue 
the  happy  influence  of  the  society  of  men  of  worth.  *  I  was  taking  a  walk,* 
he  says  ;  *  I  saw  at  my  feet  a  half-dead  leaf  which  exhaled  a  grateful  fragrance. 
I  picKed  it  up  and  smelled  it  delightedly.  **  You  that  exhale  so  sweet  an 
odor,"  said  I,  "  are  you  the  rose  ?"  "  No,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  am  not  the 
rose,  but  I  have  lived  some  time  with  her,  hence  comes  the  sweetness  I  pos- 
sess." *"    (C.  H.  Schneider  :  Ecrin  UtUraire,) 
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Rosa,  Under  the.  An  unavailing  effort  has  been  made  to  trace  the  ex- 
pression "sub  rosa,*'  or  "under  the  rose,"  to  classical  times.  It  is  said  that 
Pausanias  bargained  to  betray  his  country  to  Xerxes  in  a  temple  of  Minenra, 
called  the  Brazen  House,  the  roof  of  which  was  a  garden  forming  a  bower  of 
roses.  But  the  story  is  apocryphal.  There  is  also  a  legend  that  Cupid  bribed 
Harpocrates  with  a  rose  to  conceal  the  amours  of  hia  mother  Venus.  Har- 
pocrates  was  the  god  of  Silence,  represented  with  his  finger  on  his  lips. 
Hence  it  was  the  custom  to  sculpture  roses  on  the  ceiling  of  banquet-rooms, 
in  proof  whereof  the  following  lines  are  adduced.  They  are  said  to  have 
been  carved  on  marble  : 

Est  Rosa  flos  Veneris,  quem  quo  sua  furta  laterent 
Harpocrati,  Matris  dona,  dicavit  Amor; 
Inde  rosam  mensis  hospes  suspendit  amicts 
Convive  ut  sub  ea  dicta  tacenda  sciant. 

("  The  rote  b  the  flower  of  Venus.  In  order  that  her  stolen  pleasures  might  be  concealed, 
Cupid  dedicated  to  Harpocrates  thb  gift  of  his  mother;  hence  the  ho>t  hangs  a  rose  over  his 
friendly  table,  that  the  guests  may  kn^iW  that  what  is  said  under  it  mu  t  be  kept  silent.") 

But,  unfortunately,  the  legend,  the  sculptured  roses,  and  the  verses  them- 
selves are  all  comparatively  modern  inventions.  The  real  origin  of  the  phrase 
is  probably  Teutonic,  ana  dates  back  to  an  unknown  antiquity.  The  rose 
was  the  flower  of  Freya,  the  Northern  Venus.  It  was  sculptured  on  the  ceil- 
ings. When  wine  had  loosed  the  lips  and  light  speech  followed,  the  symbol 
would  remind  the  revellers  that  their  words  were  spoken  "  under  the  rose," 
under  Freya's  protection,  and  must  be  held  sacred.  An  ancient  German 
proverb  ran,  "  Was  wir  kosen,  bleibt  unter  den  Rosen.**  The  expression 
and  the  custom  spread  rapidly  over  Europe.  As  early  as  1546,  in  a  letter 
from  Dymocke  to  Vaughan,  are  these  words :  "  And  the  sayde  questyons 
were  asked  with  lysence,  and  that  yt  shoulde  remayn  under  the  rosse,  that  is 
to  say,  to  remain  under  the  bourde  and  ne  more  to  be  rehersyd."  The  fact 
that  Dymocke  had  to  explain  his  allusion  seems  to  intimate  that  it  was  not  in 
general  use  at  the  time.  In  1587,  however,  we  find,  from  Newton*s  "  Herball 
to  the  Bible,"  that  it  was  a  common  country  custom  to  hang  roses  over  festive 
boards  as  a  reminder  to  secrecy.  In  the  Latin  countries  roses  were  often 
hung  over  confessionals  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  By  the 
seventeenth  century  it  had  become  a  common  custom  in  England  and  Hol- 
land, as  it  had  already  been  in  Germany,  to  paint  or  sculpture  roses  on  the 
ceilings  of  banqueting-halls. 

Rose-buds.  Gather  ye  rose-buds  while  ye  may,  a  well-known  line 
of  Herrick*s: 

Gather  ^e  rose-buds  while  ye  may. 

Old  lime  is  still  a-flying. 
And  this  same  flower  that  smiles  to-day 
To-morrow  will  be  dying. 

T0  th*  Virgin*  to  make  much  qf  Tiwu. 

But  the  doctrine  that  advises  man  or  maid  to  live  for  the  present  and  not 
for  the  future,  the  metaphor  which  makes  the  rose  the  emblem  of  the  fast- 
fleeting  spring  of  life,  as  it  is  the  sign  and  symbol  of  the  soon-fading  youth  of 
the  solar  year,  were  familiar  to  remotest  antiquity.  The  author  of  the  "  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,"  ii.  8,  gives  as  an  example  of  the  reasoning  of  the  ungodly, 
"Come  on,  ...  let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rose-buds  before  they  be 
withered."  Ausonius,  in  one  of  his  Idyls,  following  Mimnermus, — and  who 
can  say  how  many  more  ? — bids  the  virgin  gather  roses  whilst  the  flower  is 
new  and  her  age  new  also,  mindful  that  life,  like  the  flower,  quickly  passes 
away.  Spenser,  following  an  Italian  leader,  introduces  in  his  description  of 
Acrasia*s  '*  Bower  of  Bliss"  this  portion  of  song : 
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Gather  therefore  the  rose  whilest  yet  is  prime. 
For  soone  comes  aee  that  will  her  pride  deflowre ; 
Gather  the  rose  of  love  whilest  yet  is  time, 
Whilest  loving  thou  mayst  lov^  be  with  eqtiall  crime. 

Th*  Faeri*  Queen* ^  Book  if..  Canto  xii..  Stanza  75. 

Ronsard*s  "  Lines  to  his  Mistress"  embody  the  same  thought  Here  is  the 
last  stanza,  in  Thackeray's  translation  : 

Ah  !  dreary  thoughts  and  dreams  are  those. 

But  wherefore  yield  me  to  despair. 
While  yet  the  poet's  bosom  glows. 

While  vet  the  dame  is  peerless  fair? 
Sweet  lady  mine  1  while  yet  'tis  time. 

Requite  my  passion  and  my  truth. 
And  gather  in  their  blushing  prime 

The  roses  of  your  youth ! 

Roses,  Bcent  of  the.  The  following  is  one  of  Moore's  best-known 
couplets : 

You  may  break,  you  may  shatter  the  vase,  if  you  will. 
But  the  scent  of  the  roses  will  hang  round  it  still. 

The  idea  was  probably  taken  from  Horace,  who  appears  to  be  speaking  of 
the  odor  of  wine  which  is  retained  by  an  earthen  vessel  into  which  that  liquid 
has  been  poured,  when  he  says, — 

?uo  semel  est  imbuta  recens,  servabit  odorem 
esta  diu. 

("  The  vase  will  long  the  scent  retain 

It  chanced,  when  newly  made,  to  gain.") 

St  Jerome  (Epistola  ad  Latam)  uses  almost  the  same  words  to  illustrate 
the  importance  of  the  kind  of  instruction  given  to  a  young  girl. 

Rosy-bosomed  Hours.  This  epithet  was  first  used  in  English  verse  by 
Milton : 

Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bowers 

Reveb  the  spruce  and  jocund  Spring ; 
The  Graces  and  the  rosy -bosomed  Hours 
Thither  all  their  boimties  bring. 

C0mus,  V.  984. 

Gray  has  borrowed  the  epithet : 

Lo^  where  the  rosy-bosomed  Hours, 
Fair  Veniu'  train,  appear  1 

OiU  to  ^ring. 

And  in  the  above  two  lines  he  has  had  in  mind  another  Miltonic  passage » 

While  universal  Pan, 
Knit  with  the  Graces  and  the  Hours  in  dance. 
Led  on  the  eternal  Spring. 

Paradite  Lett,  Book  iv.,  1.  067. 

Thomson,  too,  has  copied  from  the  same  source  : 

Sudden  to  heaven 
Thence  weary  vision  turns,  where,  leading  soft 
The  silent  hours  of  love,  with  purest  ray 
Plainly  sweet  Venus  shines. 

Summer,  v.  169s. 

Ro^KT.  Hard  (or  Long)  ro^Kr  to  hoe,  a  familiar  Americanism,  a  metaphor 
drawn  from  the  cultivation  of  corn  and  potatoes,  and  signifying  anything  that 
is  difficult  of  attainment  or  execution. 

We  give  the  critters  back,  John, 

Cos  Abram  thought  'twas  rieht. 
It  wam't  ^our  bullyin'  clack,  John, 

Provokm'  lu  to  nght. 
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Old  Uncle  S.  sex  he,  "  I  gue« 

We've  a  bard  row/'  sez  he, 
"  To  hoe  jest  now ;  but  thet,  somehow. 

May  happen  to  J.  B. 

Ez  wal  ez  yoa  an'  me !" 

LowBLL :  Jffnatkmn  toj0kn, 

I  know  that  bws^an  daim  they  are  pretty  poorly  paid,  because  their  work  keeps  them  wf 
nights  so  much,  but  newspaper  men  have  to  work  nights  also,  and  unless  they  can  rob  a 
prosperous  buig^r  once  in  a  while  they  have  a  hard  row  to  hoe. — Bill  Nyr. 

Royalist.  **  I  am  a  royalist  by  trade,"  a  famous  mot  attributed  to  Joseph 
II.,  Emperor  of  Germany.  He  was  visiting  his  brother-in-law  Louis  XVL 
in  Paris,  travelling,  as  was  his  wont,  under  the  incognito  of  Count  Falkenstein. 
At  an  evening  party  Jefferson,  the  American  minister,  was  playing  chess  with 
the  old  duchess.  "  How  happens  it,  M.  le  Comte,*'  asked  the  latter,  **  that 
while  we  ail  feel  so  great  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  Americans,  you  say 
nothing  for  them  ?"  •*  C'est  mon  metier  d'etre  royalisle,"  was  the  reply,— 
"  most  unexpected  from  a  philosophe,"  is  Carlyle*s  comment.  Joseph,  it  is 
well  known,  had  advised  against  any  French  assistance  to  the  colonies.  But 
a  very  similar  sentiment  had  some  years  previously  been  uttered  by  Fred- 
erick the  Great  to  Dr.  Franklin,  when  the  latter  sought  his  aid  in  estaolishing 
freedom  in  America.  "  Born  a  prince,  and  become  a  king,  I  shall  not  employ 
my  power  to  ruin  my  own  trade,"  was  Frederick's  reply.  Did  Victor  Em- 
manuel remember  these  famous  sayings  when,  on  being  asked  how  he  could 
attend  to  affairs  of  state  after  the  death  of  his  mother  and  his  brother  in  the 
same  year  (1855),  he  replied,  '*  I  am  a  king ;  that  is  my  trade"  ?  Heine's  auda- 
cious  and  yet  strangely  reverent  mat  oi\  his  death-bed  springs  to  mind  at  once: 
"Dieu  me  pardonnera.  C'est  son  metier"  ("God  will  pardon  me.  It  is  his 
trade"). 

Rubicon,  To  pass  the,  to  enter  upon  a  course  from  which  retreat  is  im- 
possible, synonymous  with  "The  die  is  cast,"  and  these  words  in  fact  were 
used  by  Caesar  when  the  first  of  his  men  were  crossing  the  Rubicon,  a  little 
stream  which  divided  Cisalpine  Gaul  from  Italy  proper.  By  an  old  law,  no 
general  of  Rome  was  permitted  to  cross  this  stream  with  his  men  under  anus. 
Accordingly,  when  Caesar  returned  out  of  Gaul  with  his  legions  upon  hear- 
ing that  the  Senate  had  resolved  to  appoint  another  general  to  supersede 
him  in  the  command  before  his  term  had  expired,  he  made  a  halt  at  its  bank- 
side.  If  he  crossed  he  would  be  coming  into  Italy  as  an  invader,  a  public 
enemy.  "  If  we  cross  that  little  bridge,"  said  he,  "  there  will  be  nothing  left 
for  it  but  to  fight  it  out  with  the  Senate."  While  he  was  thus  hesitating,  a 
person  remarkable  for  his  noble  mien  and  graceful  aspect  appeared  close  at 
hand,  playing  upon  a  pipe.  When  not  only  the  shepherds,  but  a  number  of 
soldiers  also,  some  trumpeters  among  them,  fk>cked  from  their  posts  to  listen 
to  him,  he  suddenly  seized  a  trumpet  from  one  of  them,  ran  to  the  river  with 
it,  and,  sounding;  the  advance  with  a  piercing  blast,  crossed  to  the  other  side. 
*'  Let  us  go  whither  the  omens  of  the  gods  and  the  iniquity  of  our  enemies 
call  us,"  exclaimed  Caesar.  "Jacta  alea  est"  ("The  die  is  cast").  (Sue- 
tonius: Life.) 

Rump  and  dozen,  a  favorite  form  of  wager  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  is  usually  held  to  mean  a  rump  of  beef  cooked  as  steaks 
and  a  dozen  bottles  of  wine,  providing  entertainment  for  the  bettor,  the  bettee, 
and,  say,  two  friends.  But  some  hold  that  the  dozen  is  a  dozen  of  o3rsters 
in  sauce,  citing  in  corroboration  from  "Tom  and  Jerry,"  chapter  iii.,  "Jerry 
was  weighed  in  order  to  decide  a  liet  between  him  and  Lc^ic  for  a  rump- 
steak  and  a  dozen  of  oysters."  In  181 1  the  English  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
decided  that  an  action  might  be  maintained  upon  such  a  wager  (Hussey  vs. 
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Crickett,  3  Campbeirs  Reports,  p.  168) ;  but  Mansfield,  C.  J.,  said,  **  I  do  not 
judicially  know  the  meaning  of  a  rump  and  dozen,"  and  complained  of  the  un- 
certainty on  this  subject.  His  associate.  Heath,  J.,  on  the  contrary,  asserted, 
"  We  know  very  well  privately  that  a  *  rump  and  dozen'  is  what  the  witnesses 
stated, — viz.,  a  good  dinner  and  wine,  in  which  I  can  discover  no  illegality." 

Ruaaiais  a  despotism  tempered  by  assassination,  an  anonymous  mot 
made  apropos  of  the  murder  of  the  Emperor  Paul  in  1801,  evidently  based 
upon  the  epigram  made  during  the  ancien  rigime^  "  France  is  an  absolute 
monarchy  tempered  by  songs."  In  some  versions  "epigrams"  takes  the  place 
of  **  songs."  (See  Ballads.)  Napoleon  was  the  author  of  two  famous  sayings 
about  Russia :  "  Scratch  a  Russian  and  you  will  find  a  Tartar,"  and  **  In  the 
present  state  of  things  all  Europe  must  in  ten  years  become  either  Cossack 
or  republican."  The  latter  phrase  is  reported  by  Las  Cases  as  occurring  in  a 
conversation  between  him  and  Napoleon  at  St  Helena  under  date  of  April  8, 
1816.     It  is  commonly  misquoted  '*  In  fifty  years." 


s. 

8,  the  nineteenth  letter  and  fifteenth  consonant  of  the  English  alphabet, 
and  the  twenty-first  letter  (or  last  but  one)  of  the  Phcenician  alphabet,  from 
which  the  English  is  ultimately  derived.  Its  name  in  Phoenician  and  Hebrew 
signified  **  tooth,"  and  the  origmal  hieroglyphic  symbol  represented  three  teeth. 
The  Phoenician  character  borrowed  therefrom  looks  much  like  our  w.  This 
character  was  set  up  on  end  by  the  Greeks,  and  ultimately  developed  into  the 
£.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  Xenophon  needed  a  pot-hook  in  the  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand,  and  made  it  from  the  letter  sigma.  This  may  be  merely 
a  bit  of  rudimentary  humor,  or  may  be  a  tribute  to  the  military  and  literary 
character  of  the  great  general,  fertile  in  expedients,  and  making  letters  sub- 
servient to  war. 

Bailor  King,  a  popular  sobriquet  of  William  IV.,  King  of  Great  Britain, 
who  entered  the  royal  navy  in  1779,  when  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  rose 
gradually  by  regular  promotion  from  the  rank  of  midshipman  to  that  of 
captain.  In  1801  he  was  made  an  admiral,  and  on  retiring  from  active  service 
in  1827  was  made  lord  high  admiral  of  England. 

Bait,  Bpilling.  Salt,  the  incorruptible  and  the  preserver  from  corruption, 
the  holy  substance  that  was  used  in  sacrifice,  was  from  the  earliest  times 
sacred  to  the  Penates,  or  household  gods.  To  spill  it  carelessly  was  to  invite 
their  indignation,  and  to  throw  it  over  the  left  shoulder — the  shoulder  of  evil 
omen,  that  is— of  the  person  spilling  it,  was  to  call  away  from  the  guest 
towards  whom  the  salt  was  spilled  and  turn  upon  the  spiller  the  wrath  of 
these  deities.  The  spilling  of  the  salt  by  Judas  in  Leonardo's  picture  of  the 
Last  Supper  has  quite  another  significance,  in  all  probability,  and  was  in- 
tended by  that  great  artist  simply  to  symbolize  the  treason  of  Judas,  plotted 
and  perfected  under  the  cover  of  social  intimacy  and  affection.  But,  indeed, 
it  is  stated  on  very  good  authority  that  in  the  fresco  itself  there  is  no  salt- 
cellar overturned,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  its  having  been  blurred  or  ob- 
literated. It  was  Raphael  Morghen  who  in  his  engraving  made  an  un- 
warranted interpolation. 

"To  eat  a  person's  salt"  means  to  partake  of  his  hospitality. 

In  1809  he  was  sent  to  Hastings,  that  he  mi^ht  there  busy  himself  in  the  discipline, 
the  instruction,  and  all  the  minute  details  of  a  bngade  of  infantry.  He  discharged  all  the 
duties  incident  to  hu  position  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactitude.    One  of  his  friend% 
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astonished  at  so  much  self-<lenial,  asked  how  he,  who  had  commanded  armies  of  two  hnndred 
thousand  men  in  the  field  and  repeatedly  received  the  thanks  of  Parliam^it,  could  put  up 
with  the  command  of  a  brigade.  "  The  real  fact  b,"  replied  Sir  Arthur,  **  that  I  am  nim- 
muk-wailaht  as  we  say  in  the  Elast,— that  I  have  eaten  the  king's  salt.  On  that  account  I 
believe  it  to  be  my  duty  to  serve  without  hesitation,  zealously  and  actively,  wherever  the 
king  and  his  government  may  find  it  convenient  to  employ  me." — Glbig  :  Life  ^  iVellingttm, 
p.  Toa. 

Bait  River,  geographically,  is  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  and  its  course  is  in 
Kentucky.  The  slang  political  phrase  "rowed  up  Salt  River,"  to  express 
the  condition  of  a  defeated  candidate  for  office,  is  thus  explained  by  Bayard 
Taylor  :  "  Formerly  there  were  extensive  salt-works  on  the  river,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  its  mouth.  The  laborers  employed  in  them  were  a  set  of  athletic, 
belligerent  fellows,  who  soon  became  noted  far  and  wide  for  their  achieve- 
ments in  the  pugilistic  line.  Hence  it  became  a  common  thing  for  the  boat- 
men on  the  Ohio,  when  one  of  their  number  became  refractory,  to  say  to  him, 
'  WeMl  row  you  up  Salt  River,'  when,  of  course,  the  burly  saltmen  would  have 
the  handling  of  him.  By  a  natural  figure  of  speech  the  expression  was 
applied  to  political  candidates ;  first,  I  bMclieve,  in  the  Presidential  campaign 
of  1840."  But  a  better  explanation  seems  to  be  that  in  the  early  days  toe 
river,  being  crooked  and  difficult  of  navigation,  was  a  favorite  stronghold  for 
river  pirates,  who  preyed  on  the  commerce  of  the  Ohio  and  rowed  their 
plunder  up  Salt  River.  Hence  it  came  to  be  said  of  anything  that  was  ir- 
revocably lost,  "  It*s  rowed  up  Salt  River.**  A  third  derivation  makes  the 
phrase  originate  in  1832,  when  Henry  Clay,  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency, 
had  an  engagement  to  speak  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  and  employed  a  boat- 
man to  row  him  up  the  Ohia  The  boatman,  who  was  a  Jackson  Democrat, 
pretended  to  miss  his  way,  and  rowed  Clay  up  Salt  River  instead,  so  that  he 
did  not  reach  his  destination  until  the  day  after  the  election,  just  in  time  to 
hear  of  his  defeat. 

Salute  of  one  hundred  and  one  guns.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  origin 
of  firing  this  number  of  guns  on  great  occasions.  Some  hold  that  it  can  be 
deduced  from  the  German  custom  of  adding  one  on  almost  every  occasion, 
which  has  descended  into  trade  and  the  ordmary  affairs  of  life.  Others  hold 
to  the  following  historical  origin.  On  the  triumphant  return  of  Maximilian 
to  Germany  after  a  successful  campaign,  a  brilliant  reception  was  offered  to 
the  monarcn  by  the  town  of  Augsburg,  and  a  hundred  rounds  of  cannon  were 
ordered  to  be  discharged  on  the  occasion.  The  officer  in  service,  fearing  lest 
he  had  neglected  the  exact  number,  caused  an  extra  round  to  be  added.  The 
town  of  Nuremberg,  which  Maximilian  next  visited,  desirous  to  prove  itself 
equally  loyal,  also  ordered  a  like  salute ;  whence,  it  is  held,  proceeds  the 
custom  that  has  descended  to  our  day. 

Same,  Another  and  the.  This  phrase  occurs  originally  in  one  of 
Horace's  odes : 

Alme  sol,  curru  nitido  diem  qui 
Promis  et  celas,  aliusque  et  idem 
Nasceris. 

Bishop  Hall,  probably  with  Horace  in  mind,  entitled  his  romance  *'  Mundus 
alter  et  idem.**   Then  came  Darwin  with  this  passage  in  his  *'  Botanic  Garden  :'* 

Till  o'er  the  wreck,  emerging  from  the  storm. 
Immortal  nature  lifts  her  changeful  form ; 
Mounts  from  her  funeral  pyre  on  wings  of  flame. 
And  soars  and  shines,  another  and  the  same. 

Lastly,  Wordsworth  in  "  The  Excursion**  made  the  phrase  a  household  word : 

By  happy  chance  we  saw 
A  twofold  image :  on  a  grassy  bank 
A  snow-white  ram,  and  m  the  crystal  flood 
Another  and  the  tame. 
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Banota  simplioitaB  ("  Holy  simplicity"),  a  phrase  first  applied  by  Rufinus 
(one  of  the  earlier  Latin  writers,  who  translated  and  continued  the  "  Ecclesi- 
astical History'*  of  Eusebius)  to  the  victory  of  a  simple  confessor  of  the  faith 
over  the  great  and  hitherto  invincible  philosopher  Eusebius,  who  had  allied 
himself  with  the  Arians. 

The  expression  was  an  implied  contrast  of  the  wonderful  power  of  simple 
and  honest  conviction  to  the  mighty,  but  specious,  reasoning  of  a  learned 
metaphysician.  Arius  had  besought  Eusebius  to  help  adjust  the  difficulty  that 
had  arisen  between  him  and  his  bishop,  Alexander.  Eusebius  responcied  to 
the  appeal  by  writing  two  letters,  in  which  he  affirmed  that  Arius  had  been 
misrepresented ;  and  in  this  manner  he  became  concerned  in  the  great  con- 
troversy, although  "  he  was  not,  doctrinally,  an  Arian." 

Rufinus's  exclamation,  "Sancta  simplicitas,"  was  afterwards  used  by  the 
dying  reformer.  Huss,  as  he  watched  a  little  child  bringing  up  a  log  of  wood 
in  ignorant  imitation  of  the  servants  of  the  Council,  who  were  heapine  fagots 
about  the  stake  to  which  he  was  bound.  Robertson  gives  a  slightly  difierent 
version  of  the  incident :  **  It  is  said  that,  as  he  saw  an  old  woman  carry  a  fagot 
to  the  pile  which  was  to  burn  him,  he  smiled,  and  said,  *  Oh,  holy  simplicity  I* 
meaning  that  her  intention  was  good,  although  the  poor  old  creature  was 
ignorant  and  misled." 

The  application  in  this  instance  is  not  precisely  that  made  by  Rufinus,  for 
in  his  allusion  both  the  deed  and  the  intent  were  commended.  With  Huss, 
the  act  was  condemned,  only  the  animating  principle  approved. 

This  is  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  meaning  as  used  by  modern  writers. 
Thus,  Matthew  Browne,  speaking  of  Currer  BelPs  notion  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  says,  "Sancta  simplicitas!  we  cry."  Mrs.  Gaskell  had  quoted 
Charlotte  as  having  represented  the  duke  in  the  War  Oflice,  "putting  on 
his  hat  at  five  minutes  to  four,  telline  the  clerks'  they  might  go,  and  scat- 
tering *  largess*  among  them  with  a  liberal  hand,  as  he  takes  his  leave  for 
the  cJay." 

Sanctity,  Odor  o£  To  die  in  the  odor  of  sanctity  means  to  die  in  good 
repute.  When  the  odor  of  sanctity  is  said  to  pervade  a  thing,  it  is  meant  to 
smell  of — i.e.^  appertain  to^the  Church.  A  sanctimonious  living  person  of  the 
type  of  Pecksniff  carries  the  odor  of  sanctity  about  with  him.  To  die  in  the 
odor  of  sanctity  was  originally  used  in  a  literal  sense.  The  bodies  of  saintly 
dead  were  believed  to  be  free  in  some  manner  from  the  corruption  of  sinful 
flesh,  and  to  have  a  savory  smell. 

Shirley  had  this  superstition  in  mind  when  he  wrote, — 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 

Contention  of  AJ«x  and  Ulysses; 

and  he  also  remembered  Tate  and  Brady's  metrical  version  of  Psalm  cxxii. : 

The  sweet  remembrance  of  the  just 
Shall  flourish  when  he  sleeps  in  dust. 

Sand,  a  slang  term  for  courage,  backbone,  or  audacity.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  first  used  by  Harvard  students.  Hence  an  origin  implying  some  his- 
torical information  is  by  no  means  unlikely.  There  is  the  story  of  Junot  at 
the  siege  of  Toulon.  Napoleon,  while  constructing  a  battery,  wanted  some 
one  to  write  a  letter  for  him.  Young  Junot  stepped  forward  to  offer  his 
services.  Hardly  had  the  letter  been  finished,  when  a  cannon-ball,  striking 
near  the  volunteer  secretary,  covered  him  with  mud  and  dust. 
"Good  I"  said  Junot :  "we  shall  not  want  sand  this  time." 
Napoleon  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  answer  that  he  asked  Junot  what 
he  could  do  for  him. 
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"  Give  roe  promotion,"  was  the  answer :  "  I  will  deserve  it** 
And  he  was  promoted,  and  soon  showed  that  he  deserved  it. 

Sands  of  time.     Longfellow's  lines  in  the  "  Psalm  of  Life,*' 

And  departii^  leave  behind  >is 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time, 

may  be  a  reminiscence  of  Napoleon's  phrase  in  a  letter  on  the  Poor-Laws  to 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  in  which  he  trusts  "  that  we  may  leave  some  im- 
press of  our  lives  on  the  sands  of  time."  Napoleon  also  said,  "  Better  never 
to  have  been  bom  than  to  live  without  glory,"  and  **  It  would  be  better  for 
a  man  never  to  have  lived  than  not  to  leave  behind  him  traces  of  his 
existence." 

Band^KTich,  a  slice  of  meat  or  other  article  of  food  between  two  pieces  of 
bread.  They  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by  the  fourth  Earl  of  Sandwich 
(hence  their  name),  who  was  so  much  addicted  to  gambling  that  he  would 
rarely  quit  play  for  dinner.  It  was  after  this  nobleman  that  the  Sandwich 
Islands  were  in  1778  named  by  Captain  James  Cook. 

Bans-Culottes  (**  without  breeches"),  a  name  of  contempt  bestowed  by 
the  party  of  the  aristocracy  in  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution  on 
the  **  rabble." 

Bardonio  smile,  a  bitter  mocking  smile  or  laugh.  The  expression  is  as 
old  as  Homer,  by  whom  the  epithet  oapdainov  is  applied  to  a  bitter  laugh 
{Odyssey^  xx.  302).  Its  derivation  is  unsettled.  An  agreeable  little  story  is 
tolcf  that  the  ancient  Sardinians,  like  many  other  barbarous  tribes,  usea  to 
get  rid  of  their  relations  in  extreme  old  age  by  throwing  them  alive  into  deep 
pits,  a  delicate  attention  which  the  venerable  ladies  or  gentlemen  were  ex- 
pected to  greet  with  expressions  of  delight.  Hence  a  Sardinian  laugh  came 
to  mean  laughing  on  the  wrong  side  of  one's  mouth.     It  might  seem  that  our 

f)roverb  "grin  and  bear  it"  could  be  referred  to  the  same  origin.  But  other 
earned  authorities  hold  that  aapdovuiVf  or  sardon,  was  a  plant  of  Sardinia, 
which  being  eaten  by  man  contracted  the  muscles  and  excited  laughter  even 
to  death.  Unfortunately  for  both  these  theories.  Homer's  word  is  oopdoMor, 
not  aapAwtov,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  Sardinia  was  known  in  the 
Homeric  age.  We  are  therefore  compelled  to  fall  back  upon  the  less  thrill- 
ing explanation  that  the  term  is  connected  with  the  verb  oaipu,  to  show  the 
te^Jh,  to  grin  like  a  dog. 

Sarrite  Queen,  Dido,  Queen  of  Tyre.  Sarra  is  an  ancient  name  of  the 
city  of  Tyre.    Compare  Milton,  "  Paradise  Lost,"  xi.  243  : 

Over  hb  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flowed. 
Livelier  than  Melibcean,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old 
In  time  of  truce. 

Batanio  Bohool,  a  name  invented  by  Southey,  and  first  used  in  the 
vituperative  preface  which  accompanied  the  publication  of  his  **  Vision  of 
Judgment :" 

Immoral  writers,  .  .  .  men  of  diseased  hearts  and  depraved  imaffinations,  who,  forming  a 
system  of  opinions  to  suit  their  own  unhappy  course  of  conduct,  nave  rebelled  against  ue 
holiest  ordinances  of  human  society,  and  hating  that  revealed  religion  which,  with  all  their 
ettorts  and  bravadoes,  they  are  unable  to  entirely  disbelieve,  labor  to  make  others  as  miserable 
as  themselves  by  infecting  them  with  a  moral  virus  which  eats  into  the  soul.  The  school 
which  they  have  set  up  may  be  properiy  called  the  Satanic  School ;  for  though  their  produc- 
tions brMthe  the  spirit  of  Belial  in  their  lascivious  paru,  and  the  spirit  of  Moloch  in  their 
loathsome  images  of  atrocities  and  horrors,  which  they  delight  to  represent,  they  are  men 
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paiticulariy  characterised  by  a  Satanic  spirit  of  pride  and  audacious  impiety  which  still  betrays 
the  wretched  feelings  of  hopelessness  wherewith  it  is  allied.  « 

Primarilv  Byron  was  levelled  at,  but  British  cant  has  included  among  the 
number  ot  its  members  Rousseau,  Shelley,  and  Moore,  and  such  heteroge- 
neous elements  as  Bulwer,  Victor  Hugo,  George  Sand,  and  (the  company  is 
much  honor  to  him)  Paul  de  Kock. 

"  Werther"  and  "  Gotz  von  Beriichingen"  .  .  .  have  produced  incalculable  eflfects,  which 
now  indeed,  however  some  departing  echo  of  them  may  linger  in  the  wrecks  of  our  own 
Mosstroopers  and  Satanic  Schools,  do  at  length  all  happily  he  behind  us.— Carlylb  :  Es- 
says :  Goethe's  Works. 

School-master  is  abroad,  The,  a  phrase  that  originated  with  Lord 
Brougham.  He  used  it  first  at  the  initial  meeting  of  the  London  Mechanics' 
Institution  in  1825.  Dr.  Burbeck  was  in  the  chair,  and  John  Reynolds,  a 
prosperous  and  highly-esteemed  school -master  of  Chad  well  Street,  Clerken- 
well,  acted  as  secretary.  In  the  course  of  some  complimentary  remarks,  Mr. 
Brougham,  who  was  not  then  a  lord,  said,  *'  Look  out,  gentlemen,  the  school- 
master is  abroad.'^  He  repeated  the  saying  a  year  or  two  later  when  Parlia- 
ment was  opened  by  commission  on  January  29,  1828.  Wellington  had  just 
succeeded  Canning  in  the  premiership.  The  opposition  had  denounced  the 
choice  as  that  of  a  mere  "military  chieftain."  Brougham,  the  leader  of  the 
opposition,  said,  "  Field-Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  may  take  the  army, 
he  may  take  the  navy,  he  may  take  the  great  seal,  he  may  talce  the  mitre.  I 
make  him  a  present  of  them  all.  Let  him  come  on  with  his  whole  force, 
sword  in  hand,  against  the  constitution,  and  the  English  people  will  not  only 
beat  him  back,  but  laugh  at  his  assaults.  In  other  times  the  country  may 
have  heard  with  dismay  that  *  the  soldier  was  abroad.'  It  is  not  so  now.  Let 
the  soldier  be  abroad  if  he  will :  he  can  do  nothing  in  this  age.  There  is  an- 
other personage  abroad, — a  personage  less  imposing;  in  the  eyes  of  some, 
perhaps,  insignificant.  The  school-master  is  abroad,  and  I  trust  to  him,  armed 
with  his  primer,  against  the  soldier  in  full  military  array."  The  phrase,  which 
had  fallen  almost  unnoticed  before,  was  now  caught  up  and  repeated  all  over 
the  land.  Allusions  to  it  will  be  found  scattered  thick  through  all  contem- 
porary literature.  Hood  was  especially  fond  of  turning  it  to  humorous  ac- 
count.    One  of  his  best  tales  is  entitled  *'  The  School•^fistress  Abroad." 

Brougham  is  thoroughly  corroborated  by  an  authority  from  the  other  side 
of  the  house.  '*  It  is  well  said,"  remarked  Moltke  in  the  German  Reichstag, 
February  16,  1874,  "  that  it  is  the  school-master  that  wins  our  battles.  The 
Prussian  school-master  won  the  battle  of  Sadowa."  He  referred  probably 
to  an  article  published  in  Ausland^  No.  29,  July  17,  1866,  by  Peschel,  who 
wrote,  shortly  after  the  events,  on  the  "  Lesson  of  the  Last  Campaign,"  seek- 
ing to  prove  that  "the  victory  of  the  Prussians  over  the  Austrians  was  a 
victory  of  the  Prussian  over  the  Austrian  school-master."  A  like  remark 
was  that  of  Lehnert,  Under-Secretary  of  State  in  the  Prussian  Landtag,  Janu- 
ary 25,  1868 :  "  It  was  admitted  on  all  sides  after  Sadowa  that  not  merely 
the  needle-gun  but  the  schools  had  won  the  battle." 

Schooner.  The  first  vessel  of  this  rig  is  said  to  have  been  built  in 
Gloucester,  Massachusetts,  about  the  year  l^\'K.  When  she  went  off  the 
stocks  into  the  water  a  by-stander  cried  out,  "  Oh,  how  she  scoons !"  The 
builder  instantly  replied,  "  A  schooner  let  her  be ;"  and  from  that  time  ves- 
sels thus  rigged  have  gone  by  that  name.  The  word  scoon  is  popularly  used 
in  some  parts  of  New  England  to  denote  the  act  of  making  stones  skip  along 
the  surface  of  the  water.  The  Scottish  scon  means  the  same  thing.  The 
word  appears  to  have  been  originally  written  scooner. 

Boot-free.    Scot,  or  shct^  means  the  reckoning  or  bill ;  therefore  scot-frte 
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means  free  of  all  charge  :  compare  the  expression  "  to  pay  one's  shot*'  The 
word  comes  from  Anglo-Saxon  sceotan^  to  throw  down  in  payment ;  Old 
French  escot^  payment  of  one's  own  share  of  a  common  expense;  Italian 
scotto^  the  reckoning  at  an  inn ;  Icelandic  skot^  a  contribution  ;  Low  German 
scheten^  to  cash,  schott^  contribution  ;  compare  Gaelic  igot^  part  or  share. 

The  expression  "  to  pay  scot  and  lot"  also  throws  some  light  on  the  word, 
meaning  to  pay  shares  in  proportion. 

Bcotoh  wut.  "  It  requires,"  said  Sydney  Smith,  "  a  surgical  operation  to 
get  a  joke  well  into  a  Scotch  understanding.  Their  only  idea  of  wit,  or  rather 
that  inferior  variety  of  the  electric  talent  which  prevails  occasionally  in  the 
North,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  wuty  is  so  infinitely  distressing  to 
people  of  good  taste,  is  laughing  immoderately  at  stated  intervals.  They  are 
so  imbued  with  metaphysics  that  they  even  make  love  metaphysically.  I 
overheard  a  yoqng  lady  of  my  acquaintance,  at  a  dance  in  Eldinburgh,  exclaim 
in  a  sudden  pause  of  tne  music,  *  What  you  say,  my  lord,  is  very  true  of  love 

in  the  aibstract^  but '     Here  the  fiddlers  began  fiddling  furiously,  and  the 

rest  was  lost." 

This  famous  phrase  has  always  been  a  thorn  in  the  Scotchman's  side. 
After  thinking  over  it  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  some  representative  of  the 
race  evolved  the  retort  that  it  was  an  English  joke  which  necessitated  the 
operation,  and  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  has  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  convulsions  into  which  it  was  immediately  thrown.  Before 
Sydney  Smith,  however,  Horace  Walpole  had  said,  referring  to  the  same  race, 
"The  whole  race  has  hitherto  been  void  of  wit  and  humor,  and  even  incapa- 
ble of  relishing  it."  {Letter  to  Sir  Horace  Mann^  177^-)  Another  estimate  of 
the  Scotch  which  has  a  history  of  its  own  is  the  following  from  Chapman, 
Jonson,  and  Marston's  "  Eastward  Ho :" 

Only  a  few  industrious  Scots,  perhaps,  who  indeed  aie  dispersed  over  the  £ace  of  the  whde 
earth.  But  as  for  them  there  are  no  greater  friends  to  Englishmen  and  England  when  they 
are  out  on't,  in  the  world,  than  they  are.  And  for  my  own  part  I  would  a  hundred  thousand 
of  them  were  there  [Virginia] ;  for  we  are  all  one  countrymen  now,  ye  know,  and  we  should 
find  ten  times  more  comfort  of  them  there  than  we  do  here. — Act  iii.,  Sc.  a. 

This  is  the  passage  that  gave  ofience  to  James  I.  and  caused  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  authors.  The  leaves  containing  it  were  cancelled  and  reprinted, 
and  it  occurs  in  only  a  few  of  the  original  copies. 

Borape  an  aoquaintanoe.  An  anecdote  is  told  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
from  which  this  phrase  may  be  derived.  As  the  em(>eror  was  entering  a 
bath,  he  saw  an  old  soldier  scraping  himself  with  a  tile.  Recognizing  a  former 
comrade,  and  pitying  his  condition  that  he  had  nothing  better  than  a  tile  for  a 
flesh-brush,  he  sent  him  a  sum  of  money  and  some  bathing-garments.  Next 
day,  as  Hadrian  entered  the  bath,  he  found  it  crowded  with  old  soldiers  scrap- 
ing themselves  with  tiles.  He  understood  the  intent,  and  wittily  evaded  it, 
saying,  "  Scrape  yourselves,  gentlemen,  but  you  will  not  scrape  an  acquaint- 
ance with  me."  Some  authorities  refer  it  to  the  custom  of  scraping  the  foot 
behind  in  bowing,  which  was  always  done  in  the  formal  days  of  Louis  XIV. 

Scrape,  Getting  into  a.  This  phrase  probably  comes  down  to  us  from 
the  days  when  England  was  still  full  of  forests,  and  the  deer  running  wild  in 
the  woods  cut  sharp  gullies  between  the  trees,  called  **  deer-scrapes,"  which 
it  was  easier  to  fall  into  than  to  climb  out  of.  Another  suggested  derivation 
takes  the  phrase  from  the  driving  of  a  ball  at  the  game  of  golf  into  a  rabbit- 
burrow  or  "scrape."  The  Rev.  H.  T.  Ellacombe,  M.A.,  in  Notes  and  Quertei, 
February  14,  1880,  says  that  in  1803  a  woman  was  killed  by  a  stag  in  Powder- 
ham  Park,  Devon.    **  It  was  said  that,  when  walking  across  the  park»  she 
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attempted  to  cross  the  stag's  scrape^''  which  he  says  is  *'  a  ring  which  stags 
make  in  the  rutting  season,  and  woe  be  to  any  who  pet  within  it"  He  confirms 
his  story  bv  a  copy  of  the  parish  register,  which  records  that  "  Frances 
Tucker  (killed  by  a  stag)  was  buried  December  14,  1803." 

Soratohing;  Soratoher.  These  more  vigorous  than  euphonious  names 
have  been  given  in  the  American  vernacular  to  a  political  act  and  its  perpe- 
trator, respectively.  In  many  of  the  States  all  public  officials  are  voted  on  a 
sinele  ballot,  in  others  they  are  grouped,  judicial  officers  being  voted  on  one 
ballot.  State  officers  on  another,  and  city  and  county  officers  on  still  another. 
If  it  happens,  as  it  frequently  does,  that  one  or  more  of  the  candidates  on 
the  list  is  particularly  distasteful  to  a  voter  individually  or  to  large  numbers 
of  voters,  he  or  they  scratch — />.,  erase — the  obnoxious  candidate's  name  from 
their  ballot  before  voting  it,  and  thus  become  scratchers.  They  may  even 
resort  to  the  use  of  the  paster  (see  Pasters),  thereby  doubling  the  effective- 
ness of  the  act  by  both  deducting  one  vote  from  the  candidate  scratched  and 
at  the  same  time  adding  one  to  his  opponent  Ballots  which  have  been 
amended  by  scratching,  pastine,  or  otherwise  are  called  **  split  tickets,''  in 
contradistinction  to  the  "straight"  or  "regular"  ticket  containing  the  names 
of  the  candidates  as  nominated  by  the  party. 

Soylla  and  Charybdis.  The  familiar  phrase  *'  To  shun  Charybdis  and 
strike  upon  Scylla"  is  usually  referred  to  the  ancients,  if  not  to  Homer  him- 
self But,  thoueh  the  allusion  is  to  the  Homeric  fable  of  Scvlla  and  Charybdis, 
— the  one  a  rock,  the  other  a  whirlpool,  in  the  Straits  of  Messina,  Sicily,  each 
with  an  eponymous  monster  who  sought  to  lure  sailors  to  their  destruction, — 
the  phrase  itself  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  literature  in  the  "  Alexandriad" 
of  Philip  Gaultier,  a  mediaeval  Latin  poet  He  is  apostrophizing  Darius 
when  flying  before  Alexander : 

Ncacis,  heu  !  perdite,  nescia 
Qaem  fugias :  hoMes  incurris  dum  fugis  hostem  ; 
uicldis  in  Scyllam  cupiens  vitare  Charybdim. 

("  Thou  knowest  not,  O  lost  one,  whereto  thou  fliest !  Thou  wilt  run  into  an  enemy  while 
fleeing  from  an  enemy.    Thou  wilt  fall  upon  Scylla  in  seeking  to  shun  Charybdis.") 

Many  other  proverbs  embody  this  idea  of  escaping  from  one  danger  to  fall 
into  another  as  great  or  greater  :  "  Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire,"  "  As 
good  eat  the  devil  as  the  broth  he  is  boiled  in"  (both  English),  "To  come  out 
of  the  rain  under  the  spout"  (German),  "  Flying  from  the  bull,  I  fell  into  the 
river,"  "  To  break  the  constable's  head  and  take  refuge  with  the  sheriff" 
(both  Spanish),  etc  In  the  form  "  Between  Scylla  and  Charybdis"  the  saw 
is  identical  in  meaning  with  '*  Between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea"  (see  Devil 

AND  THE  DEEP  SEA,  BETWEEN   THE). 

Thus,  when  I  shun  ScylU,  your  father,  I  fall  into  Charybdis,  your  mo^tx^—Merckant  0/ 
Vtnictt  Act  iii..  So.  5. 

8e  non  ^  vero,  ^  ben  trovato  ("  If  it  is  not  true,  it  is  a  happy  inven- 
tion"), an  Italian  proverb  of  unknown  origin,  but  evidently  a  common  saying  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  It  occurs  in  the  Italian  translation  of  "  Don  Quixote," 
but  before  that  it  is  quoted  in  Pasquier's  **  Recherches"  (1600), — "Si  cela 
n'est  vray,  il  est  bien  trouv^," — with  an  acknowledgment  of  its  Italian  source. 

See  and  be  seen.  Ovid,  in  his  "  Art  of  Love,"  i.  99,  has  the  phrase 
"Spectatum  veniunt,  veniunt  spectentur  ut  ipsae"  ("They  come  to  see; 
they  come  that  they  themselves  may  be  seen").  Chaucer  Englishes  Ovid 
thus: 

And  for  to  see  and  dee  for  to  be  seie. 

TTu  Wif*  of  Bmth*s  ProUgnt, 
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Both  Ben  Jonson  in  his  "  Epithalamion"  and  Goldsmith  in  his  "  Citizen  of 
the  World"  have  the  modern  phrase  **  To  see  and  to  be  seen/'  which  is  now 
a  commonplace. 

Self-appreciation.  "  I  am  not/'  says  Mr.  Lowell,  in  his  excellent  essay 
**On  a  Certain  Condescension  in  Foreigners," — "  I  am  not,  I  think,  specially 
thin-skinned  as  to  other  people's  opinions  of  myself,  having,  as  I  conceive, 
later  and  fuller  intelligence  on  that  point  than  anybody  else  can  give  me. 
Life  is  continually  weighing  us  in  very  sensitive  scales,  and  telling  every  one 
of  us  precisely  what  his  real  weight  is,  to  the  last  grain  of  dust  Whoever  at 
fifty  does  not  rate  himself  quite  as  low  as  most  of  his  acquaintances  would  be 
likely  to  put  him,  must  be  either  a  fool  or  a  great  man ;  and  I  humbly  dis- 
claim being  either." 

But  it  was  long  before  he  was  fifty  that  Lowell  wrote  this  skit  upon  himself 

in  the  "  Fable  for  Critics  i" 

There  is  Lowell,  who's  strivine  Punassus  to  climb 
With  a  whole  bale  oi  isms  tied  together  with  rhyme. 
He  might  get  on  alone,  spite  of  brambles  and  boulders. 
But  he  can  t  with  that  bundle  he  has  on  his  shoulders^ 
The  top  of  the  hill  he  will  ne'er  come  nigh  reaching 
Till  he  learns  the  distinction  'twixt  singing  and  preaching. 
His  lyre  has  some  chords  that  would  ring  pretty  well. 
But  he'd  rather  by  half  make  a  drum  of  the  shell. 
And  rattle  away  till  he's  old  as  Methusalem, 
At  the  head  of  a  march  to  the  last  New  Jerusalem. 

This  is  as  neat  a  bit  of  criticism  on  Lowell  as  could  be  expected  in  a  h^ 
chure  the  aim  of  which  was  professedly  humorous. 

Another  famous  American  author  who  has  shown  rare  powers  of  self-criti* 
cism  is  Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  The  preface  to  **  Twice-Told  Tales"  is  a  won- 
derful production  in  this  line,  but  is  too  well  known  to  be  quoted  here.  A 
sort  of  preface  affixed  to  "  Rappaccini's  Daughter"  when  that  weird  story  was 
originally  published  in  the  Democratic  Retnew  has  been  included  in  only  a  few 
editions  of  Hawthorne's  works,  and  may  therefore  be  new  to  many  readers. 
"  Rappaccini's  Daughter,"  it  was  feigned,  was  a  translation  from  a  French 
writer  named  Aubepine  (the  French  for  "hawthorn"),  and  the  pretended 
translator  thus  introduced  his  author  to  the  American  public : 

The  Writings  of  AubApine. 

We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any  translated  specimens  of  the  productions  of  M.  de 
I'Aub^pine, — a  fact  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  as  his  very  name  is  unknown  to  many  of  his 
own  countrymen  as  well  as  to  the  student  of  foreign  literature.  As  a  writer  he  seems  to  oc- 
cupy an  unfortunate  position  between  the  Transcendentalists  (who,  under  one  name  or  an- 
other, have  their  share  in  all  the  current  literature  of  the  world)  and  the  great  body  of 
pen-and-ink  men  who  address  the  intellect  and  sympathies  of  the  multitude.  If  not  too  re- 
fined, at  all  events  too  remote,  too  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  in  his  modes  of  development 
to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  latter  class,  and  yet  too  popular  to  satisfy  the  spirittial  or  metaphysical 
requisitions  of  the  former,  he  must  necessarily  find  himself  witnout  an  audience,  except  here 
and  there  an  individual,  or  possibly  an  isolated  clique.  His  writings,  to  do  them  justice,  are 
not  altogether  destitute  of  fancy  and  originality  :  they  might  have  won  him  ereater  reputation 
but  for  an  inveterate  love  of  allegory,  which  is  apt  to  invest  his  plots  and  characters  with  the 
aspect  of  scenery  and  people  in  the  clouds,  and  to  steal  away  the  human  warmth  out  of  his 
conceptions.  His  fictions  are  sometimes  historical,  sometimes  of  ihe  present  day,  and  some- 
times, so  far  as  can  be  discovered,  have  little  or  no  reference  either  to  time  or  space.  In  any 
case  ne  generally  contents  himself  with  a  very  slight  embroidery  of  outward  manners, — the 
faintest  possible  counterfeit  of  real  life, — and  endeavors  to  create  an  interest  by  some  less 
obvious  peculiarity  of  the  subject.  Occasionally  a  breath  of  nature,  a  rain-drop  of  pathos 
and  tenderness,  or  a  eleam  of  humor,  will  find  its  way  into  the  midst  of  his  fantastic  imagery, 
and  make  us  feel  as  if,  after  all,  we  were  yet  within  the  limits  of  our  native  earth.  We  will 
only  add  to  this  very  cursory  notice  that  M.  de  I' Aub^pine's  productions,  if  the  reader  chance 
to  take  them  in  precisely  the  proper  point  of  view,  may  amuse  a  leisure  hour  as  well  as  those 
of  a  brighter  man  ;  if  otherwise,  they  can  hardly  fail  to  look  excessively  like  nonsense. 

Many  years  afterwards,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Fields,  dated  from  the  Liverpool 
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consulate,  April  ir  1854,  and  concerning  a  new  edition  of  the  "Mosses  from 
an  Old  Manse,"  Hawthorne  says, — 

When  1  wrote  those  dreamy  sketches,  I  little  thought  that  I  should  ever  preface  an  edition 
for  the  press  amidst  the  bustling  life  of  a  Liverpool  consulate.  Upon  my  honor,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  I  entirely  comprehend  my  own  meaning  in  some  of  these  blasted  allegories ; 
but  I  remember  that  I  always  had  a  meaning,  or  at  least  thought  1  had.  I  am  a  good  deal 
changed  since  those  times,  and,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  my  past  self  is  not  very  much  to  my 
taste,  as  I  see  myself  in  this  book.  Yet  certainly  there  is  more  in  it  than  the  public  generally 
gave  me  credit  for  at  the  time  it  was  written.  But  I  don't  think  myself  worthy  of  very 
much  more  credit  than  I  got.     It  has  been  a  very  disagreeable  task  to  read  the  booK. 

One  curious  misjudgment  of  Hawthorne's  was  in  placing  "  The  House  of 
the  Seven  Gables"  above  "  The  Scarlet  Letter."  "  Being  better  (which  I  insist 
it  is)  than  *  The  Scarlet  Letter,'  I  have  never  expected  it  to  be  so  popular." 
{Letter  to  Fields,  May  23,  1851.)  "The  Marble  Faun"  he  called  "an  auda- 
cious attempt  to  impose  a  tissue  of  absurdities  upon  the  public  by  the  mere 
art  of  style  of  narrative  ;"  and  in  reference  to  the  same  book  he  says,  "  It  is 
odd  enough  that  my  own  individual  taste  is  for  quite  another  class  of  works 
than  those  which  I  myself  am  able  to  write.  If  I  were  to  meet  with  such 
books  as  mine,  by  another  writer,  I  don't  believe  I  should  be  able  to  get 
through  them." 

There  is  a  sturdy  and  splendid  truthfulness  in  all  Goethe's  self-criticisms : 
the  praise  is  as  genuine  and  unembarrassed  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  some- 
thing entirely  foreign.  His  "  Conversations,"  as  jotted  down  by  Eckermann, 
are  full  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  criticisms  on  his  own  writings. 
Of  "  Gotz  von  Berlichinpen"  he  says,  "  I  wrote  it  as  a  young  man  of  two-and- 
twenty,  and  was  astonished,  ten  years  after,  at  the  truth  of  my  delineation. 
It  is  obvious  that  I  had  not  experienced  or  seen  anything  of  the  kind,  and 
therefore  I  must  have  acquired  the  knowledge  of  various  human  conditions 
by  way  of  anticipation."  "Werther,"  he  told  Eckermann,  "is  a  creation 
which  I,  like  the  pelican,  fed  with  the  blood  of  my  own  heart  ...  I  have 
only  read  the  book  once  since  its  appearance,  and  have  taken  good  care  not 
to  read  it  again.  It  is  a  mass  of  Congreve  rockets.  I  am  uncomfortable  when 
I  look  at  it ;  and  I  dread  lest  I  should  once  more  experience  the  peculiar 
mental  state  from  which  it  was  evolved."  To  a  young  Englishman  who  had 
read  with  great  delight  both  "Tasso"  and  "Egmont,"  but  found  "Faust" 
somewhat  difficult,  Goethe  laughingly  said, "  I  would  not  have  advised  you 
to  undertake  *  Faust.'  It  is  mad  stuff,  and  goes  quite  beyond  all  ordinary 
feeling.  But  since  you  have  done  it  of  your  own  accord,  without  asking  mj 
advice,  you  will  see  how  you  will  get  through.  Faust  is  so  strange  an  indi- 
vidual that  only  few  can  sympathize  with  his  internal  condition.  Then  the 
character  of  Mephistopheles  is,  on  account  of  his  irony,  and  because  he  is  a 
living  result  of  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  world,  also  very  difficult 
But  you  will  see  what  lights  open  upon  you.  *  Tasso,'  on  the  other  hand,  lies 
far  nearer  the  common  feelings  of  mankind,  and  the  elaboration  of  its  form  is 
favorable  to  an  easy  comprehension  of  it." 

"  Wilhelm  Meister"  Goethe  thought  was  "one  of  the  most  uncalculable 
productions.  I  myself  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  the  kev  to  it  People 
seek  a  central  point,  and  that  is  hard,  and  not  even  right  I  should  think  a 
rich,  manifold  life,  brought  close  to  our  eyes,  would  be  enough  in  itself,  with- 
out any  express  tendency,  which,  after  all,  is  only  for  the  intellect  But  if 
an)rthing  of  the  sort  is  insisted  upon,  it  will  be  found  perhaps  in  the  words 
which  Frederic,  at  the  end,  addresses  to  the  hero,  when  he  says,  *Thou  seemest 
to  me  like  Saul,  the  son  of  Kish,  who  went  out  to  seek  his  father's  asses,  and 
found  a  kingdom.'  Keep  only  to  this,  for  in  fact  the  whole  work  seems  to 
say  nothing  more  than  that  man,  despite  all  his  follies  and  errors,  being  led 
by  a  higher  hand,  reaches  some  happy  goal  at  last" 
nnn 
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Many  of  the  poet's  contemporaries  were  wont  to  speak  of  Tieck  as  a  rival 
in  intellect  Here  is  the  way  in  which  Goethe  disposes  of  this  comparison : 
**  Tieck  is  a  talent  of  great  importance,  and  no  one  can  be  more  sen:»ible 
than  myself  of  his  extraordinary  merits  ;  but  when  they  raise  him  above  him- 
self and  place  him  on  a  level  with  me  they  are  in  error.  I  can  speak  this  oat 
plainly:  it  matters  nothing  tome,  for  I  did  not  make  mysel£  I  might  just  as 
well  compare  myself  with  Shakespeare,  who  likewise  aid  not  make  himself^ 
and  who  is  nevertheless  a  being  of  a  higher  order,  to  whom  I  must  look  up 
with  reverence." 

Heine  was  another  German  who  was  gracious  enough  to  acknowledge  his 
inferiority  to  Shakespeare.  **  But  with  Byron,"  he  insisted,  "  I  feel  like  an 
equal."  On  the  other  hand,  Wordsworth,  it  will  be  remenibered,  said  that 
he  could  write  like  Shakespeare  if  he  had  a  mind  to, — which  brought  out  one 
of  Lamb's  most  famous  retorts :   "  So,  you  see,  it's  the  mind  that's  wanting." 

There  was  a  stubborn  self-reliance  in  Wordsworth's  nature  which  led  him 
to  face  detraction  with  a  calm  conviction  of  its  injustice. 

In  1807  he  wrote  thus  to  Lady  Beaumont :  "  Make  yourself^  my  dear  friend, 
as  easy-hearted  as  myself  with  respect  to  these  poems.  Trouble  not  yourself 
with  tneir  present  reception  :  of  what  moment  is  that,  compared  with  what  I 
trust  is  their  destiny  ?  To  console  the  afflicted,  to  add  sunshine  to  daylight 
by  making  the  happy  happier,  to  teach  the  young  and  the  gracious  of  every 
age  to  see,  to  think,  and  feel,  and  therefore  to  become  more  actively  and 
seriously  virtuous, — this  is  their  office,  which  I  trust  they  will  faithfully  per- 
form long  after  we  (that  is,  all  that  is  mortal  of  us)  are  mouldered  in  our 
^aves."  Again  he  says,  **  Be  assured  that  the  decision  of  these  persons 
[/>.,  **  the  London  wits  and  witlings"]  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question ; 
they  are  altogether  incompetent  judges.  .  .  .  My  ears  are  stone-deaf  to  this 
idle  buzz,  and  my  flesh  as  insensible  as  iron  to  these  pettv  stings  ;  and  after 
what  I  have  said  I  am  sure  yours  will  be  the  same.  I  ooubt  not  that  yoa 
will  share  with  me  an  invincible  confidence  that  my  writings  (and  among 
them  these  little  poems)  will  co-operate  with  the  benign  tendencies  in  human 
nature  and  society,  wherever  found,  and  that  they  will  in  their  degree  be 
efficacious  in  making  men  wiser,  better,  and  happier." 

Southey,  with  far  less  reason  than  Wordsworth,  had  an  equally  exalted 
opinion  of  his  own  powers,  an  equally  confident  expectation  that  posterity 
would  rank  him  among  the  great  poets  of  the  world.  **I  shall  be  read  by 
posterity,"  he  asserted,  "if  I  am  not  read  now;  read  with  Milton  and  Virgil 
and  Dante  when  poets  whose  works  are  now  selling  by  thousands  are  only 
known  through  a  biographical  dictionary."  And  again,  "  Die  when  I  may, 
my  monument  is  made.  Senhora,  that  I  shall  one  day  have  a  monument  in 
St.  Paul's  is  more  certain  than  I  should  choose  to  say  to  every  one ;  but  it 
was  a  strange  feeling  which  I  had  when  I  was  last  in  St  Paul's  and  thought 
so.  How  think  you  I  shall  look  in  marble?"  And  still  again,  "One  over- 
whelming principle  has  formed  my  destiny  and  marred  all  prospects  of  rank 
and  wealth  ;  but  it  has  made  me  happy,  and  it  will  make  me  immortal." 

Poor  Southey  !  The  monument  in  St  Paul's  he  has  indeed  obtained,  and 
he  looks  well  in  marble.  But  his  books  are  fast  fading  out  of  the  minds  even 
of  reading  men. 

Perhaps  Porson  was  right  When  Southey  was  once  speaking  of  himself 
in  this  same  strain  of  self- laudation,  Porson  said,  *'  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  what  I 
think  of  your  poetical  works :  they  will  be  read  when  Shakespeare's  and 
Milton's  are  forgotten," — adding,  after  a  pause,  **  hut  not  till  thenJ''' 

Landor  was  content  to  leave  his  works  to  the  judgment  of  posterity,  and 
was  sure  that  that  judgment  would  be  favorable.  "  I  shall  dine  late,"  he 
says,  "  but  the  dining-room  will  be  well  lighted,  the  g^uests  few  and  select*' 
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Milton,  from  early  youth,  was  confident  that  he  could  produce  something 
which  "  the  world  would  not  willinglyjet  die."  In  the  touching  sonnet  on  the 
loss  of  his  eyes  he  rejoices  that  he 

Lost  them  overplied 
In  Ubertv's  defence,  my  noble  task, 
Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side. 

Shakespeare  writes  in  one  of  his  sonnets, — 

Not  marble  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes  shall  outuve  this  lofty  rhyme, — 

which  seems  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  Horace's  splendid  piece  of  bragga- 
docio,— 

I  have  built  a  monument, 

A  monument  more  lasting  than  bronie. 

Soaring  more  high  than  regal  pyramids. 

Which  neither  the  roaring  ram-drops 

Nor  the  vain  rush  of  Boreas  shall  destroy. 

Many  of  the  classic  authors,  indeed,  had  an  excellent  opinion  of  themselves. 
Ovid  says, — 

And  when  I  am  dead  and  gone. 
My  corpse  laid  under  a  stone. 
My  fame  shall  yet  survive. 
And  I  shall  be  alive ; 
In  these  mv  works  forever 
My  glory  snail  persever. 

Cicero  justified  his  own  egregious  vanity  by  saying  that  ''there  was  never 
yet  a  true  poet  or  orator  that  thought  any  one  better  than  himself."  There 
IS  no  more  famous  piece  of  egotism  than  his  "O  fortunatam  natam  me 
consule  Romam,"  which  expresses  metrically  what  he  constantly  reiterated 
in  prose.  Xenophon,  speaking  of  himself  in  the  third  person  in  his  *'  Ana- 
basis," says  that  he  was  **as  eminent  among  the  Greeks  for  eloquence  as 
Alexander  was  for  arms." 

Classical  scholars  seem  to  have  been  infected  with  all  the  vanity  of  classical 
authors.  Richard  Bentley  a]wa3rs  wrote  and  acted  as  if  he  consiaered  acreat 
scholar  the  greatest  of  men.  In  his  edition  of  Horace  he  describes  the  ideal 
critic,  and  evidently  sits  for  the  portrait  himself.  When  some  self-sufficient 
youne  person  suggested  to  Richard  Porson  that  they  should  write  a  book 
together,  Porson  replied,  with  magnificent  scorn,  **  Put  in  it  all  I  know  and  all 
you  don't  know,  and  it  will  be  a  great  work."  This  recalls  the  anecdote  of 
an  earlier  scholar,  Salmasius,  the  great  opponent  of  Milton.  Conversing  one 
day  in  the  Royal  Library  with  Maussac  and  Gaulmin,  the  latter  said,  **I  think 
we  three  can  match  our  heads  against  all  there  is  learned  in  Europe."  Sal- 
masius Quickly  replied,  **  Add  to  all  there  is  learned  in  Europe  yourself  and 
M.  de  Maussac,  and  I  can  match  my  single  head  against  the  whole  of  you." 
If  in  scholarship  Samuel  Parr  was  not  the  equal  of  the  others,  his  vanity  was 
quite  as  remarkable.  *'  Shepherd,"  he  once  said  to  one  of  his  friends,  *'  the 
age  of  great  scholars  is  past  I  am  the  only  one  now  remaining  of  that  race 
of  men." 

And  there  is  exquisite  humor  of  the  unconscious  sort  in  Parr's  reported 
saying,  "  The  first  Greek  scholar  is  Porson ;  the  third  is  Dr.  Burney ;  modesty 
forbids  me  to  mention  who  is  the  second."     . 

Buffon  did  not  allow  modesty  to  forbid  his  mentioning  that  "of  great 
geniuses  of  modern  times  there  are  but  five, — Newton,  Bacon,  Leibnitz,  Mon- 
tesauieu,  and  Buffon."  Nor  did  William  Cobbett  let  any  false  shame  stand 
in  the  way  of  his  telling  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  "  I  am  your  superior.  I 
have  ten  times  your  talent,  and  a  thousand  times  your  industry  and  zeal." 

Chateaubriand  adopted  what  may  be  called  the  comparative  method  of  self- 
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praise.  With  the  complacent  conceit  characteristic  of  his  countrymen,  he 
contrived  to  make  himself  out  superior  to  both  Milton  and  Byron.  '*  Milton," 
wrote  he,  **  served  Cromwell,  I  combated  Napoleon  ;  he  attacked  kings,  I 
defended  them  ;  he  hoped  nothing  from  their  pardon,  I  have  not  reckoned 
upon  their  gratitude.  Now  that  in  both  our  countries  monarchy  is  declining  to 
its  end,  Milton  and  I  have  no  political  questions  to  squabble  about**  Then, 
after  pointing  out  certain  coincidences  in  his  career  and  that  of  Byron,  he 
observes  that  the  only  difference  in  their  lives  was  that  Byron's  had  not  been 
mixed  up  with  such  important  events  as  his  own. 

The  vanity  of  Victor  Hugo,  though  always  Olympian,  perhaps  never 
mounted  to  a  sublimer  height  than  in  the  reply  he  sent  to  M.  CatuUe  Mend^ 
on  receiving  from  him  the  news  of  Gautier's  death.  It  contained  but  half  a 
dozen  lines,  yet  found  space  to  declare,  "  Of  the  men  of  1830,  I  a.'ofu  am  Uft 
It  is  now  my  turn."  The  profound  egotism  of  " «/  «^  reste plus  qtie  mat'''  could 
not  escape  being  vigorously  lashed  by  Hugo's  old  comrades  of  the  quill,  dating 
back  with  him  to  1830,  and  now  so  loftily  ignored.  **  See,  even  in  his  epistles 
of  condolence,"  they  cried,  *'the  omnipresent  mat  o(  Hugo  must  appear,  to 
overshadow  everything  else  I"  One  indignant  writer  declared  the  poet  to  be 
a  mere  walking  personal  pronoun.  Another  humorously  pitied  those  still 
extant  contemporaries  of  1830  who,  after  having  for  forty  years  dedicated 
their  songs  and  romances  and  dramas  to  Hugo,  now  learnea  from  the  self- 
same maw  which  had  greedily  gulped  their  praises  that  they  themselves  did 
not  exist,  never  did  exist  One  man  of  genius  slyly  wrote,  **  Some  of  us 
veterans  will  find  ourselves  embarrassed, — Michelet,  G.  Sand,  Janin,  Sandeau, 
et  un  peu  moL  Is  it  possible  that  we  died  a  long  time  ago,  one  after  the 
other,  without  knowing  it  ?  Was  it  a  delusion  on  our  part  to  fancy  ourselves 
existing,  or  was  our  existence  only  a  bad  dream  ?" 

Self-oonquest.  The  thirty-second  verse  of  Proverbs,  chapter  xvi.,  runs 
as  follows  :  *'  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty  :  and  he  that 
ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  The  phrase  has  often  been  imi- 
Uted.    Thus,  Howel  in  his  "  Letters  :" 

Alexjuider  subdued  the  world,  Cflcsar  his  enemies,  Hercules  monsters,  but  he  that  over- 
comes himself  b  the  true  valiant  captain. 

Moore  says, — 

Let  conquerors  boast 
Their  fields  of  fame, — ^he  who  in  virtue's  arms, 
A  young  warm  spirit  against  beauty's  charms. 
Who  feels  her  brightness,  yet  defies  her  thrall. 
Is  the  best,  bravest  conqueror  of  all. 

Pope  translates  from  Homer, — 

And  bear  unmoved  the  wrongs  of  base  mankind. 
The  last  and  hardest  conquest  (^  the  mind. 

Odytsey,  Book  xiii.,  I.  353. 

Homer  is  usually  reckoned  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Solomon. 
Confucius,  who  lived  five  centuries  later,  has  the  following : 

To  have  enough  empire  over  one's  self,  in  order  to  judge  of  others  by  comparison  with 
ourselves,  and  to  act  towards  them  as  we  would  wish  that  one  should  act  towards  us, — that  is 
what  we  can  call  the  doctrine  of  humanity.     There  is  nothing  beyond  it. 

This  is  an  anticipation  of  the  golden  rule  enunciated  by  Christ  another  five 
centuries  later  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount : 

Therefore  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to 
them :  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets. — Matthrw  vii.  za. 

Self-made  man,  a  phrase  of  unknown  parentage,  meaning  a  person  who 
has  sprung  from  obscurity  to  eminence  through  his  own  efforts  and  with  no 
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adventitious  aid  of  birth  or  inherited  wealth.  "  Everybody  likes  and  respects 
self-made  men,"  says  Holmes  in  **The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table." 
*'  It  is  a  great  deal  better  to  be  made  in  that  way  than  not  to  be  made  at  all. 
.  .  .  Your  self-made  man,  whittled  into  shape  with  his  own  jack-knife,  de- 
serves more  credit,  if  that  is  all,  than  the  regular  engine-turned  article,  shaped 
by  the  most  approved  pattern  and  French-polished  by  society  and  travel. 
But  as  to  saying  that  one  is  every  way  the  equal  of  the  other,  that  is  another 
matter." 

When  John  Bright  was  told  that  he  ought  to  give  Disraeli  credit  for  being 
a  self-made  man,  he  replied,  "  And  he  worships  his  maker."  The  jest  has 
also  been  attributed  to  Horace  Greeley.     It  bears  some  analogy  to  Pope  : 

To  obaervations  which  ourselves  we  make 
We  grow  more  partial  for  th'  observer's  sake. 

Moral  Essays f  Ep.  I.,  1.  zz. 

Henry  Clews  bragged  in  the  presence  of  William  H.  Travcrs,  a  famous 
New  York  wit,  that  he  was  a  self-made  man.     "Henry,"  was  the  retort, 
. "  when  you  were  making  yourself  why  didn't  you  put  a  little  more  hair  on  the 
top  of  your  head  ?" 

Sell  for  gold  w'hat  gold  oan  never  buy.  An  apparent  bull  occurs  in 
Johnson's 

Turn  from  the  glittering  bribe  your  scornful  eye. 
Nor  sell  for  gold  what  gold  can  never  buy. 

Edgeworth  quotes  this  with  ^reat  glee  in  his  *'  Essay  on  Irish  Bulls."  He 
thinks,  and  many  agree  with  him  in  thinking,  that  if  it  could  not  be  sold  it 
could  not  be  bought  But  C.  A.  Ward,  in  the  Belgravia  Magatine^  comes 
bravely  to  the  poet-philosopher*s  rescue  : 

It  is  a  quibble  to  insist  that  what  you  sell  must  be  buyable  ipso  /acto^  though  this  is  what 
b  generally  maintained.  When  you  sell  yourself,  as  the  expression  runs,  for  gold,  it  is  in- 
tended to  represent  that  in  doing  something  disgraceful  for  a  bribe  you  have  parted  with  your 
honor.  The  briber  did  not  want  your  honor,  nor  bid  for  it,  but  for  your  dirty  co-operation. 
You  sold  your  honor  phraseologically,  but  he  did  not  pay  you  for  it  (nothing  could) ;  there- 
fore he  did  not  buy  it.  Gold  cannot  buy  it,  and  you  can  never  buy  it  back.  Your  soul  is 
bartered  to  smutty  Pluto,  and  when  the  cash  is  gone  vou  are  without  an  equivalent ;  or  if  you 
hoard  it  you  are  but  Midas,  whose  ears  grow  long  as  his  wisdom  shortens.  EUlgeworth  says 
he  is  afraid  that  Johnson's  distich  is  absurd,  though  the  thought  is  of  extraordinary  fineness. 
This  is  far  nearer  to  a  bull  than  Johnson's  line  is,  for  a  line  cannot  truly  be  absurd  and  fine  at 
the  same  time,  llie  same  remark  has  been  made  by  weak-kneed  critics  upon  that  noble  in- 
spiration in  Elcclesiasticus,  inculcating  **  buy  the  truth  and  sell  it  not."  Edgeworth  himself  ad- 
vances a  witty  exception,  saying  that  "  a  patriot  may  se  1  his  reputation,  and  the  purchaser 
get  nothing  by  it."  Patriots  have  before  now  sold  their  country,  and,  in  the  worid  s  phrase- 
ology, threw  reputation  with  it.  "  Are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself  in  the  remorse  of  having 
sola  vour  country?"  was  said  to  one  of  these  gentry  about  the  time  of  the  Union.  "  Not  I,' 
said  he ;  "  I  only  regret  I  have  no  more  countries  to  sell."  Patriotism  Johnson  defined  to 
be  "  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel."  Such  patriotism  is.  But  such  a  man,  though  he  can 
sell  his  countrv,  cannot  sell  his  reputation  nor  his  conscience.  He  parts  with  his  reputation, 
but  it  is  not  bought ;  and  as  he  does  not  possess  a  conscience,  he  cannot  have  sold  what  he 
did  not  possess. 

Sensible  men  all  of  the  same  religion.  One  of  Disraeli's  cleverest 
epigrams  occurs  in  the  following  scrap  of  conversation  in  "  Endymion  :"  **  *  As 
for  that,'  said  Waldershare,  *  sensible  men  are  all  of  the  same  religion.' 
*  And  pray  what  is  that  ?'  inquired  the  prince.  *  Sensible  men  never  tell.' " 
Now,  this  is  not  original.  It  is  borrowed  from  the  following  anecdote,  to  be 
found  in  Burnet's  **  History  of  my  Own  Times"  (vol.  i.  p.  175,  Oxford  edition 
of  1833),  in  a  note  by  Speaker  Onslow  on  the  character  of  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  who  afterwards  became  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury :  "  A  person  came 
to  make  him  a  visit,  whilst  he  was  sitting  one  day  with  a  lady  of  his  family, 
who  retired  upon  that  to  another  part  of  the  room  with  her  work,  and  seemed 
not  to  atteQd  to  the  conversation  between  the  earl  and  the  other  person,  which 
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turned  soon  into  some  dispute  upon  subjects  of  relieion  ;  after  a  good  deal  of 
that  sort  of  talk,  the  earl  said,  at  last,  *  People  differ  in  their  discourse  and 
profession  about  these  matters,  but  men  of  sense  are  really  but  of  one  re- 
ligion.' Upon  which  says  the  lady  of  a  sudden,  *  Pray,  my  lord,  what  religion 
is  that  which  men  of  sense  agree  in  ?'  <  Madam,*  says  the  earl  immediately, 
*  men  of  sense  never  tell  it.*  '* 

Seven  Hills,  City  of  the,  Rome,  which  according  to  the  legend  was 
built  upon  seven  knolls  on  and  near  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Archaeology 
has  revealed  the  fact,  however,  that  the  oldest  community  upon  this  site  was 
confined  to  a  walled  town  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  Later  the  Capitoline  was 
included,  and  not  until  Servius  TuUius,  who  built  new  and  more  extended 
walls,  were  the  five  more  outlying  elevations  included.  By  building  and 
levelling,  carried  on  during  three  millenniums,  most  of  the  original  topo- 
graphical features  have  been  obliterated. 

Seven  Senses.  There  is  a  common  locution  "  frightened  out  of  his  seven 
senses,**  or  **  he  has  taken  leave  of  his  seven  senses.*'  At  one  time  seven 
senses  were  attributed  to  man,  instead  of  five.  According  to  Ecclesiasticus 
(xvii.  5),  they  are  seeing,  hearing,  tasting,  feeling,  smelling,  understanding, 
and  speech  :  **  The  Lord  created  man  ;  and  they  received  the  use  of  the  five 
operations  of  the  Lord,  and  in  the  sixth  place  he  imparted  (to)  them  under- 
standing, and  in  the  seventh  speech,  an  interpreter  of  the  cogitations  there- 
of.** The  words  "seven  senses"  also  occur  in  the  poem  of  Taliesin  called 
"  Y  Bid  Mawr"  (**  The  Macrocosm'*),  of  which  a  translation  may  be  found  in 
vol.  xxi.  p.  30  of  the  British  Magazine.  The  writer  of  the  paper  in  which  it 
is  quoted  refers  also  to  the  "  Mysterium  Magnum*'  of  Jacob  Behmen,  which 
teaches  "  how  the  soul  of  man,  or  his  *  inward  holy  body,'  was  compounded 
of  the  seven  properties  under  the  influence  of  the  seven  planets : 

I  will  adore  my  Father, 

My  God,  my  Supporter, 

Who  placed  throughout  my  head  * 

The  soul  of  my  reason. 

And  made  for  my  perception 

My  seven  faculties. 

Of  fire^  and  earth,  and  water,  and  ur. 

And  mist,  and  flowers. 

And  the  southerly  wind. 

As  it  were  seven  senses  of  reason 

For  my  Father  to  impel  me : 

With  the  first  I  shall  be  animated. 

With  the  second  I  shall  touch. 

With  the  third  I  shall  cry  out. 

With  the  fotirth  I  shall  uste. 

With  the  fifth  I  shall  see. 

With  the  sixth  I  shall  hear. 

With  the  seventh  I  shall  smell.'* 


s.  It  was  probably  Lady  Mary  Wortlev  Montana  who  first  dis- 
covered  the  existence  of  a  third  sex.  "  The  world,**  she  said,  "  is  made  up  of 
men  and  women  and  Herveys.*'  This  was  rather  unkind,  as  the  head  of  the 
Herveys,  Lord  John  Hervey,  had  incurred  the  hatred  of  Pope  by  espousing 
the  cause  of  her  ladyship,  upon  whom  the  bitter  little  poet  had  turned  after 
a  long  friendship.  Lord  Hervey  was  an  invalid,  who  took  ass's  milk  for  his 
health,  rouged  to  hide  his  ghastly  pallor,  dressed  elegantly,  and  wrote  pam- 
phlets whose  style  was  marred  by  persistent  antitheses.  Pope  in  his  *'  Epistle 
to  Dr.  Arbuthnot"  thus  attacks  him : 

Let  Sporus  tremble. — What  ?  that  thing  of  silk, 
Sporus,  that  mere  white  curd  of  ass's  milk  T 
Satire  or  sense,  alas !  can  Sporus  feel  ? 
Who  breaks  a  Dutterfly  npon  a  wheel  T 
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Pulteney  in  his  **  Proper  Reply  to  a  late  Scurrilous  Libel"  calls  the  same 
gentleman  "a  pretty  little  master-miss,"  and  "such  a  composition  of  the  two 
sexes  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  which  is  predomitiant."  The  pamphlet 
occasioned  a  duel  between  Pulteney  and  Lord  Hervey. 

In  America  a  current  saying  ran,  "There  are  three  sexes, — men,  women,  and 
Beechers,"  which  is  an  obvious  plagiarism.  "  Don^t  you  know,"  urged  Sydney 
Smith,  "  as  the  French  say,  there  are  three  sexes, — men,  women,  and  clergy- 
men ?" — ^a  saying  which  is  confirmed  by  Talleyrand.  A  friend  complained  to 
the  ex-bishop  of  some  very  sharp  words  from  Madame  de  Genlis.  "There 
are  two  sorts  of  people,"  returned  Talleyrand,  "  from  whom  you  can  take  an 
insult  wtthout  being  angry, — women  and  bishops."    ^ 

The  Saturday  Review  enlarges  on  the  idea  : 

We  gather  from  ladies— what  we  might  perhaps  gather  from  actual  experience — that 
women  regard  clergymen  as  sunding  half-way  between  themselves  and  men.  They  are 
male  undoubtedly,  but  then  they  know  things  that  no  regular  men  know.  They  go  to 
blanket-meetings,  they  know  the  names  of  school-eiris,  they  are  acquainted  with  the  diseases 
and  circumst;iiices  of  poor  people.  Religiuus  observances  al>o  necessitate  occasionally  a 
•ort  of  half-public  life.    There  is  excitement  in  this,  but  it  is  a  safe  and  protected  excitement. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  rather  than  be  accounted  of  the  female  gender,  claimed  it 
as  her  prerogative  to  be  of  all  three.  A  prime  officer  with  a  White  Staff 
coming  mto  her  presence,  she  willed  him  to  bestow  a  place  then  vacant  upon 
a  person  whom  she  named.  "  May  it  please  your  Highness,  madam,"  said 
the  lord,  "  the  disposal  of  that  place  pertaineth  to  me  by  virtue  of  this  White 
Staff."  " True,"  replied  the  queen  ;  "yet  I  never  gave  you  your  office  so 
absolutely  but  that  I  still  reserved  myself  of  the  Quorum."  "Of  the  Quarum^ 
madam,"  returned  the  lord,  presuming  somewhat  too  far  upon  her  favor. 
Whereat  she  snatched  the  staff  in  some  anger  out  of  his  hand,  and  told  him 
"  he  should  acknowledge  her  of  the  Quorum,  Quarum,  Quorum,  before  he 
had  it  again."  Jokes  satirizing  manners  or  appearance  by  a  pretended  con- 
founding of  sex  are  very  common.  Thus,  Sydney  Smith  said  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Grote,  "  I  like  them,  I  like  them  :  I  like  him,  he  is  so  lady-like  ;  and  I  like 
her,  she's  such  a  perfect  jgentleman."  "  In  this,"  remarks  Mrs.  Kemble,  who 
tells  the  story,  "  Sydney  Smith  had  been  forestalled  by  a  person  who  certainly 
fCy  entendait  pas  malice,  Mrs.  Chorley,  the  meekest  and  gentlest  of  human 
beings,  who  one  evening,  at  a  party  at  her  son's  house,  said  to  him,  pointing 
out  Mrs.  Grote,  who  was  dressed  in  white,  '  Henry,  my  dear,  who  is  the 
gentleman  in  the  white  muslin  gown  ?* " 

Shade,  Fitting  in  tha    When  one  of  the  Spartan  band  at  Thermopylx 

represented  to  Leonidas  that  the  armies  of  Xerxes  were  so  numerous  that  the 

flight  of  their  arrows  would  darken  the  sun,  Leonidas  is  said  to  have  answered, 

"Therefore  it  will  be  pleasant  for  us  to  fight  in  the  shade."    Quite  a  different 

turn  was  given  to  the  phrase  by  Sir  W.  F.  Napier : 

Napoleon's  troops  fought  in  bright  fields,  where  every  helmet  caught  some  gleams  of  glory ; 
but  the  British  soldier  conquered  under  the  cool  shade  of  aristocracy.  No  honors  awaited 
his  daring,  no  despatch  gave  his  name  to  the  applauses  of  hb  countrymen  ;  his  life  of  danger 
and  hardship  was  uncheered  by  hope,  his  death  unnoticed. — Peninsular  War  (1810),  vol.  li.. 
Book  xi.,  ch.  iii.' 

Possibly  Napier  had  in  mind  the  lines  in  Tate  and  Brady's  version  of  the 
eighty-eighth  Psalm : 

For  seas  of  trouble  me  invade  ; 

My  soul  draws  nigh  to  death's  cold  shade. 

Curiously  enough,  this  same  expression,  "  death's  cold  shade,"  is  used  by  the 
old  Friesic  poet  Japix,  in  his  version  of  the  "  Song  of  Zacharias,"  taken  from 
the  twenty-fourth  Psalm,  which  is  not  likely  ever  to  have  met  the  eye  of  the 
English  verse-Wrights : 


centurv  and  a  half  before  Burke,  Sir  Hai 
tiana,*'  had  said,  '*  Quid  umbras,  fumo! 
more  recently  declared,  **  We  all  laugh  at 
of  the  multitude  are  devoted  to  the  chas< 
analogous  to  Burke's,  especially  the  spee< 

Our  revels  now  are  ended. 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  tl 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabr 
The  cloud-capped  towers. 
The  solemn  temples,  the  g 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  s 
And,  like  this  insufastantia 
Leave  not  a  rack  b^ind. 
As  dreams  are  made  on ;  i 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

tfu 

Bat,  indeed,  the  thought  is  found  in  al! 

The  glories  of  our  bio 
Are  shadows,  not  si 

There  is  no  armor  agi 

Death  lays  his  icy  1; 

Shir 

We  are  no  other  than  a 

Of  Magic  Shadow-shai> 

Round  with  this  Sun-i 

In  Midnight  by  the  Mai 

Oma 

He  Cometh  forth  like  a  flower,  and  is  cut  dowx 
not. — yob  xiv.  9. 

Our  days  on  the  earth  are  as  a  shadow. — /.  CX 

Man  is  like  to  vanity :  his  days  are  as  a  shado 

Our  time  is  a  very  shadow  that  passeth  away.- 

Shakes,  No  great,  an  expression 
from  the  current  belief  that  character  can 
\^{k  people  shake  hands.    The  following  vers 
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Shamrock,  the  national  emblem  of  the  Irish,  said  to  have  been  adopted 
because  St  Patrick  selected  it  in  order  to  explain  to  the  Irish  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  or  the  three  in  one.  To  be  sure,  this  story  is  of  modem  date,  and 
not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  lives  of  that  saint,  but  no  rude  hand  need  dis- 
turb it  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  trefoil  in  Arabic  is  called  sham- 
rack,  and  was  held  sacred  in  Iran  as  emblematic  of  the  Persian  Triads. 
Pliny's  "  Natural  History"  asserts  that  serpents  are  never  seen  upon  the 
trefoil,  and  that  it  is  a  specific  for  the  stings  of  scorpions.  Surely  no  more 
suitable  emblem  could  be  chosen  by  St  Patrick,  who,  it  is  well  known,  drove 
all  these  reptiles  from  the  Emerald  Isle. 

What  is  the  true  shamrock  ?  The  wood-sorrel  (Oxalis  acetosella)  is  usually 
considered  so.  That  is  an  edible  plant  of  an  acid  flavor,  and  Fynes  Moryson 
(1598)  tells  us  that  "the  Irish  willingly  eat  the  herb  Shamrocke,  being  of  a 
sharp  taste,  which,  as  they  run  and  are  chased  to  and  fro,  they  snatch  like 
beasts  out  of  the  ditches."  But  Dr.  Prior  tells  us  that  the  plant  which  for  a 
long  time  has  been  worn  by  the  Irish  on  St  Patrick's  Day  is  the  black  none- 
such {Afedicago).  Others  state  that  the  clover  was  commonly  supposed  to  be 
the  shamrock,  and  that  the  Irish  themselves  of  late  years  had  the  leaves  of 
one  kind  ( Trifolium  repens)  as  their  national  badge.  Nay,  some  authorities 
consider  that  as  water-cress  was  termed  shamrock  in  early  writers,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  that  was  the  real  plant,  the  trefoil  having  usurped  its  place  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  St  Patrick  tradition.  The  plant  which 
has  figured  upon  the  coins  of  the  realm  is  a  conventional  trefoil,  and  throws 
little  light  upon  the  subject 

Shanty,  or,  as  pedants  call  it,  chanty^  a  song  sung  by  sailors  at  their  work. 
The  music  is  to  a  certain  extent  traditional ;  the  words — which  are  commonly 
unfit  for  ears  polite — are  traditional  likewise.  The  words  and  music  are 
divided  into  two  parts, — the  "shanty"  proper,  which  is  delivered  by  a  single 
voice,  with  or  without  a  fiddle  obbligato^  and  the  refrain  and  chorus,  which  are 
sung  with  much  straining  and  tugeing,  and  with  peculiar  breaks  and  strange 
and  melancholy  stresses,  by  a  nunober  of  men  engaged  in  the  actual  perform- 
ance of  some  piece  of  bodily  labor.  "The  manner  is  this,"  says  the  Saturday 
Review,  "  We  will  suppose,  for  instance,  that  what  is  wanted  is  an  anchor 
song.  The  fugleman  takes  his  stand,  fiddle  in  hand,  and  strikes  up  the  melody 
of  *  Away  Down  Rio.*  Then,  everything  being  ready,  he  pipes  out  a  single 
line  of  the  song,  and  the  working  party,  with  a  strong  pull  at  the  capstan- 
bars,  answers  with  a  long-drawn  'Away  Down  Rio.'  He  sings  a  second 
verse,  and  this  is  followed  by  the  full  strength  of  the  chorus  : 

For  we're  bound  to  Rio  Grande, 

And  away  down  Rio, 

Away  down  Rio. 
Sing  fare  you  well,  my  pretty  young  gal. 
For  we're  bound  for  Rio  Grande. 

And  SO  on,  through  stave  after  stave,  till  the  anchor's  weighed,  and,  the  work 
being  done,  the  need  for  song  is  gone  by." 

Shays's  Rebellion,  a  revolt  under  the  leadership  of  Daniel  Shays,  which 
broke  out  in  Massachusetts  in  1787,  in  opposition  to  the  attempted  apportion- 
ment among  the  several  States  of  the  debt  incurred  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress in  carrying  on  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  rebellion  was  suppressed  by 
the  militia,  and  several  of  its  leaders  were  sentenced  to  death  ;  none  of  the 
sentences  were  executed,  however,  and  eventually  all  the  condemned  were 
pardoned. 

Sheeny,  a  cant  word  for  a  Jew,  used  chiefly  by  Gentiles,  but  sometimes 

84« 
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papers  published  in  New  York, 
entry.    But  the  editors  of  the  Die 
to  omit  any  word  in  good  standin 
a  reflection  on  certain  eroups  ot 
Thackeray  speaks  of  **  Sheeny  an 

"  Bennie  is  a  smart  boy.    The  lesson 
brothers  into  bondage.     Vhen  it  vas  con* 
•*  *  Vot  moral  do  ve  draw  from  this  ?' 
"  Bennie  did  not  need  to  think  for  a  m 
"  *  Steer  clear  of  sheenies/  says  he,  *' 
"  By  my  blessed  geaundt,  the  boy  is  ri 

Shibboleth,  a  test-word,  a  tot 
The  word  is  properly  a  Hebrew 
When  the  men  of  Gilead  under  J( 
{Judges  xii.  6),  Jephthah  statione< 
all  who  sought  to  cross  it,  and  ga> 
Ephraimites  could  not  pronounce 
themselves,  and  were  killed  at  the 
In  the  great  Danish  slaughter  c 
similar  test  is  traditionally  held  to 
ter  Church,"  which  being  prone 
speaker  were  Dane  or  Saxon.  . 
1282),  when  the  Sicilians  rose  a 
whelmed  them,  a  handAil  of  dried 
he  pronounced  the  c  like  ch^  he  wa 
Frenchman,  and  was  cut  down  at 
in  the  wars  between  the  English 
cheese"  were  frequently  used  as  : 
und  kaese"  was  the  signal  for  inst; 

A  curious  shibboleth  is  reportec 
prohibited  clergymen  from  ever  ei 
visit  of  the  Knights  Templar  of  £ 
a  well-known  physician,  who  wo 
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was  immediately  condemned,  and  no  amount  of  expostulation  prevented  his 
being  locked  up  for  the  night  and  making  a  compulsory  attendance  before 
the  magistrates  on  the  following  morning. 

It  seems,  however,  as  if  the  old  phrase  had  been  superseded.  Some  time 
in  1890  an  inspector,  in  giving  evidence  against  a  man  charged  with  drunken- 
ness, said  defendant  had  to  try  twice  before  he  could  say  "  constitutionally," 
while  he  could  not  say  "statistically"  at  all.  These,  then,  are  the  English 
police  shibboleths  of  to-day,  the  test-words  by  the  pronunciation  of  which 
a  suspected  man's  condition  is  judged. 

In  America  we  still  cling  to  the  "truly  rural"  test,  though  a  shibboleth 
which  once  came  near  establishing  itself  against  all  rivals  is  embodied  in  the 
phrase  popular  a  generation  ago,"  He  can't  s?iy  National  Intelligencer^'' =  "he 
is  very  drunk."  The  story  ran  that  a  father  in  Washington  had  a  dissipated 
son,  and  on  the  latter's  return  at  night  he  always  obliged  him  to  pronounce 
the  name  of  the  thoroughly  respectable  Washington  paper.  If  he  said  Nashal 
IntelUncer  he  was  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  hay-luft. 

Most  of  us,  like  the  police  and  the  governors  of  dissipated  sons,  have  a 
shibboleth  by  which  we  estimate  our  fellow-men.  When  "David  Copper- 
field"  was  first  published,  quite  a  little  storm  raged  in  some  of  the  literary 
papers  because  of  the  Heapian  dialect.  It  was  said  that  Dickens  intended  to 
make  a  shibboleth  of  the  word  "  humble,"  or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  that 
he  wished  the  sounding  of  the  h  in  this  particular  case  to  be  a  test  of  culture. 
Those  who  sounded  it  were-  educated,  those  who  left  it  unsounded  were  un- 
educated. However  this  may  be,  the  very  fact  of  the  assertion  having  been 
made  shows  that  there  is  a  wide-spread  suspicion  of  shibbolethism,  and  cer- 
tainly not  without  cause.  Dean  Alford  says,  in  one  of  his  works,  that  when- 
ever he  heard  a  man  put  the  accent  on  the  wrong  syllable  in  a  certain  Greek 
word,  that  man  sank  in  his  estimation.  This  should  not  be  so,  but  it  is.  We 
all  apply  such  trifles  as  tests,  and  judge  accordingly. 

What  may  be  called  the  practical  shibboleths  are  often  more  unjust  stilL 
We  have  all  laughed  at  the  servant-girl  who  corrected  her  mistress  by  ex- 
claiming, "  Oh,  lor,  miss  I  he  hain't  a  gentleman  ;  he's  got  a  wooden  leg  !" 

The  English  Earl  of  Dudley  used  to  say  that  good  butter  was  an  unerring 
test  of  the  moral  qualities  of  your  host  Another  distinguished  connoisseur 
contended  that  the  moral  qualities  of  your  hostess  may  in  a  like  manner  be 
tested  by  the  potatoes.  He  assured  a  Quarterly  Reviewer  that  he  was  never 
known  to  re-enter  a  house  where  a  badly-dressed  potato  had  been  seen. 
"The  importance,"  continues  the  Reviewer,  "attached  by  another  equally 
unimpeachable  authority  to  the  point  is  sufficiently  shown  by  what  took  place 
a  short  time  since  at  the  meeting  of  a  club-committee  specially  called  for  the 
selection  of  a  cook.  The  candidates  were  an  Englishman  from  the  Albion 
Club  and  a  Frenchman  recommended  by  Ude  :  the  eminent  divine  to  whom 
we  allude  was  deputed  to  examine  them,  and  the  first  question  he  put  to  each 
was,  *  Can  you  boil  a  potato  ?' " 

It  has  often  been  said  that  any  man  would  rather  be  accused  of  a  crime 
than  of  lacking  a  sense  of  humor.  The  accusation,  therefore,  if  ever  made 
should  be  made  advisedly.  It  is  good  to  have  a  shibboleth  by  which  the 
matter  can  be  tested, — a  touchstone  by  which  you  may  determine  whether 
you  yourself  or  your  neighbor  have  a  right  sense  of  humor.  Tom  Moore 
obligingly  supplies  one.  It  lies  in  this  story.  A  lady  having  put  to  Canning 
the  silly  question,  "  Why  have  they  made  the  spaces  in  the  iron  gate  at 
Spring  Gardens  so  narrow  ?"  he  replied,  "  Oh,  madam,  because  such  very  fat 
people  used  to  go  through  them."  Now,  Tom  Moore  said  of  this  reply  that 
"the  person  who  does  not  relish  it  can  have  no  perception  of  real  wit."  And 
Tom  Moore  was  no  beef-fed  Englishman,  no  impenetrable  Scot ;  he  was  an 


child.  This,  vou  ouiy  sav,  docs  not  alway; 
each  was  read  aloud,  sobbed  and  wished  t 
At  last  came  the  bequest  to  his  heir :  "  I  gi^ 
to  hang  himself  with."  "  God  grant/'  say: 
had  lived  to  enjoy  it  himself."— ^ugdbn  :  i 

The  anecdote  is  quoted  from  G 
stance  of  bad  feeling  from  the  fathc 
"  Decisions,'*  p.  88 1, — Ross  vs.  Ross 
2,  1770, — where  the  testator  left  his 
on  his  birthday,  to  remind  him  of  li 

Shinplastera,  a  name  given  to  I 
from  three  cents  to  fifty  cents,  issue* 
cial  panic  which  prevailed  in  the  U: 
was  also  applied  to  the  scrip  which 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  All 
circulation ;  and  resort  was  at  firs 
later  to  private  notes,  representing  f 
by  small  traders  and  others  to  fac 
purchases.  Finally  the  governmen 
nrom  five  to  fifty  cents.  These  wer 
changeable  at  post-offices  for  post; 
so-called  **  fractional  currency,"  rede 
States  Treasury,  was  authorized  bi 
shinplaster  is  not  certain.  General 
utter  valuelessness  of  the  earlier 
locality  where  the  trader  issuing  the 
for  a  broken  shin.  This,  however,  \ 
fact  The  government  of  St.  Dom 
which  had  so  little  purchasing  pow 
of  a  ridiculously  small  value  reduce 
ten  to  twenty-five  cents.  It  is  pos 
cinque  piastres. 

Ship,  Don't  give  up  the.    Fe 

been  so  freelv  used,  nerhans.  as  this 
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this  flag  shall  be  hoisted  at  the  main-yard/*  said  Perry,  "  it  shall  be  your  sig- 
nal for  going  into  action."  It  floated  from  the  main -yard  of  the  Lawrence 
until  there  was  scarcely  a  whole  stick  or  an  uninjured  man  left  standing, 
when  the  commodore  hauled  it  down,  together  with  his  pennant,  carried  both 
over  to  the  unhurt  ship,  the  Niagara,  in  a  small  boat  in  the  midst  of  a  hail 
of  shot,  ran  them  up  on  the  new  ship,  dashed  into  the  British  line,  and  won 
the  victory. 

Perry  never  claimed  to  have  originated  the  order ;  in  fact,  he  always  pro- 
fessed his  belief  in  the  story  which  made  these  the  last  dying  words  of  Cap- 
tain Lawrence.  Lawrence  was  in  command  of  the  frigate  Chesapeake  when, 
on  June  13,  1813,  she  fousht  the  British  frigate  Shannon.  The  Chesapeake 
was  l]ring  in  Boston  harbor,  when  the  Shannon  appeared  and  challenged 
Captain  Lawrence  to  come  out  and  tight  "ship  to  ship."  Lawrence  accepted 
the  gage,  and  sailed  out  to  meet  the  enemy.  In  twelve  minutes  the  Shannon 
had  so  injured  the  spars  and  riggins  of  the  Chesapeake  that  the  latter  was 
unmanageable.  Lawrence  ordered  the  boarders  called  up,  when  a  musket- 
ball  mortally  wounded  the  young  commander.  As  he  left  the  deck  he  said, 
"Tell  the  men  to  fire  faster,  and  not  to  give  up  the  ship;  fight  her  till  she 
sinks."  The  words  were  not  much  thought  of  at  the  time,  but  under  Perry's 
paraphrase  they  became  the  battle-cry  of  the  Americans,  as  they  have  been 
an  encouraging  maxim  in  all  walks  of  life  ever  since. 

To  Commodore  Perry  also,  and  this  time  as  an  original  utterance,  is  due 
that  well-known  expression,  **  We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are  ours." 
This  also  was  born  at  the  battle  of  Lake  Erie.  As  we  have  seen,  the  dash 
of  the  Niagara  through  the  British  lines  was  soon  followed  by  surrender, 
when  Perry,  feeling  that  victory  was  secure,  sat  down,  and,  restmg  his  naval 
cap  on  his  knee,  wrote  with  a  pencil  on  the  back  of  a  letter  the  famous  de- 
spatch. It  may  be  added  that  the  Americans  lost  twenty-seven  killed  and 
had  ninety-six  wounded,  while  the  British  loss  was  about  two  hundred  killed 
and  six  hundred  prisoners. 

Ships,  Burning  the,  a  familiar  locution,  meaning  to  destroy  all  means  of 
retreat  from  a  dangerous  enterprise  or  position,  leaving  no  alternative  save  to 
force  the  matter  to  an  issue.  Thus,  Marat  in  voting  for  the  death  of  Louis 
XVL  said,  **  Landed  but  yesterday  on  an  unknown  island,  we  must  now 
bom  the  ship  which  brought  us  to  it."  Burning  the  ships  was  a  frequent 
military  precaution  in  ancient  times  to  impress  upon  an  army  the  fact  that 
there  was  now  no  alternative  but  victory  or  death.  Agathocies,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse  (310-J07  B.C.),  on  the  expedition  against  Carthaee  which  followed 
his  famous  saying,  "  We  must  now  carry  the  war  into  Africa,"  burned  his 
ships  as  soon  as  he  had  landed.  So  did  Julian  the  Apostate  in  his  expedition 
against  King  Sapor  of  Persia  (a.d.  363),  Guiscard  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Greek  Emperor  Alexius  in  10S4,  and  Cortez  on  landing  on  the  coast  of 
Mexico  in  1519.  "To  burn  the  bridges,"  literally  or  metaphorically,  may  also 
mean  to  cut  off  all  retreat,  though  it  more  frequently  means  to  impede  pursuit 
when  on  a  retreat 

Shoe  pinches,  ^Vhere  the.  In  his  life  of  Paulus  iEmilius,  Plutarch, 
speaking  of  his  hero's  divorce,  and  avowing  ignorance  of  the  reasons  therefor, 
tells  the  story  of  a  certain  Roman  who  put  away  his  wife.  When  his  friends 
remonstratea  and  asked  him.  Was  she  not  fair  ?  Was  she  not  chaste  ?  Was 
she  not  fruitful  ?  he  held  out  his  shoe,  and  said,  "  Is  it  not  handsome  ?  Is 
it  not  new?  Yet  none  knows  where  it  pinches,  save  he  that  wears  it" 
Some  of  Plutarch's  commentators  think  it  not  improbable  that  Paulus 
iGmilius  was  himself  the  author  of  the  sa3nng.  The  expression  has  passed 
into  the  proverbial  literature  of  all  European  countries. 


mtiiVii     k*«wj 


Stretches  not  back  to  its  beginning.  S 
is  a  lingering  trace  of  the  custom  amor 
bride  by  violence  ;  others  think  that  it  i 
or  purchase,  and  that  it  formerly  impli 
dominion  or  authority  over  their  dauj 
custom  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Thus, 
when  the  brother  of  a  dead  man  refuse 
independence  of  him  bv  *'  loosing  his  ! 
Middle  Ases  to  place  tne  husband*s  sh 
token  of  his  domination. 

At  a  Jewish  marriage  I  was  standing  beside 
as  she  crossed  the  threshold  he  stooped  down  a 
heel  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.     I  at  once  saw 
respecting  the  transfer  of  the  shoe  to  another 
privilege.    The  slipper,  being  taken  off  in-d* 
placed  at  the  edge  of  the  small  carpet  on  whic 
tion,  and  is  here  used  in  sign  of  the  obedience 
The  Highland  custom  is  to  strike  for  "  Eood  lut 
Little  do  they  suspect  the  meaning  implied.    *: 
of  embroidered  slippers,  which  are,  or  used  to 
sceptre  and  sword  of  sute. — Urquhart  :  Pilt 

Shoes,  Waiting  for  dead  men's, 
the  custom  among  the  Hebrews,  on 
successor  to  receive  from  the  former  p 
said,  I  cannot  redeem  it  for  myself,  les 
thou  my  ri^ht  to  thyself;  for  I  cannot 
in  former  time  in  Israel  concerning  re 
to  confirm  all  things  ;  a  man  plucked  o 
and  this  was  a  testimony  in  Israel.     1 
Buy  it  for  thee.     So  he  drew  off  his  j 
phrase,  "To  stand  in  another  man's 
ferent  allusion.     According  to  Brayle 
the  ancient  Northmen  it  was  the  cii 
the  person  adopted  should  put  on  th< 
"  unloose  a  person's  shoe"  was  a  men' 
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Eyt  Nilorc't  •nlki,  ihool  folty  m  li  Bis, 

Bui  viDdiaie  the  wiy'i  of  God  10  duti. 
Warton  objects  Ihat  these  metaphors,  drawn  from  the  field  sports  of  setting 
and  shooline,  seem  much  below  (he  dignity  of  the  subject  and  an  unnatur^ 
■niilure  of  trie  ludicrous  and  serious.  A  later  commentator  adds  (hat  they 
are  all  (he  more  objectionable  for  that  Pope  is  not  conlent  with  i^rely  touch- 
ing (he  subject  tn  faisait,  but  pursues  it  with  such  minuleness  :  let  us  beat 
this  ample  iield,  try  what  (he  covert  yields,  eye  Nature's  walks,  shoot  fully,  elc 
The  same  metaphor,  though  less  persistently  harped  upon,  may  be  found  in 

While  he  with  •atchful  tyt 
™  Ai4aljm^J  Achilc/Mri,  Part  11, 

Youth  ihould  wilcti  joyi  and  thoot  Vm  u  Ibcy  gy. 

As  to  the  last  liite  of  the  quotation,  it  is  obviously  taken  from  Milton : 
And  iattiSy  the  wAy»  of  l^od  to  mu. 

Paradia  Ltil,  Boah  L,  I.  td. 

Milton  had  previously  said. — 

Jut  an  the  wayi  of  Cod, 

And  jualifiibk  u>  am ; 

UdIsi  tbtrc  be  who  think  d«  Cod  u  all. 

Bbopkmpara,  Nation  oC  This  contemptuous  description  of  the  Eng. 
lish  is  persistently  attributed  to  Napoleon  I.,  bul  it  is  doubtful  if  he  evet 
used  it;  it  is  quite  certain  he  did  not  originate  it.  The  phrases  "a  shop* 
keeping  nation  and  "a  nation  of  shopkeepers"  appear,  the  liist  in  a  tract  by 
Dean  Tucker,  of  Gloucester  (1766),  the  second  in  Adam  Smith's  "  Wealth 
of  Nations,"  vol,  ii.,  book  iv.,  ch.  vii.  (1775).  in  both  cases  with  a  general 
application.  The  special  application  of  the  term  (o  England  seems  to  have 
oneinaled  with  Samuel  Adams,  in  a  speech  purporting  to  have  been  delivered 
in  Philadelphia,  August  i,  1776.  This  speech  appeared  as  a  reprint  in  Lon- 
don (1776),  and  was  translated  into  German  in  177S,  Though  copies  of  both 
the  German  and  the  English  edition  are  still  ei(an(,  no  trace  has  been  found 
of  an  original  American  edition.  It  in  even  doubted  whether  the  speech  was 
ever  delivered,  Barire  may  or  may  not  have  had  Adams's  phrase  in  mind 
when  he  said,  in  his  speech  in  (he  Convention  on  June  1 1,  1794,  defending 
the  Committee  of  Safety.  "  Let  Pitt  then  boasi  of  fiis  victory  to  his  shop- 
)t«eping  nation"  (m  Hatim  bmaiqtah-e).  He  certainly  helped  (o  make  the 
phrase  stick.  It  had  become  a  commonplace  when  the  Emperor  Francis  IL 
said  to  Napoleon,  in  1805,  "The  English  are  a  nation  of  merchants.  To 
secure  for  themselves  the  commerce  of  (he  world  they  are  willing  (o  set  (he 
Continent  in  flames." 

Wbm    England',   mfrcanlllf   intcrau   .uffer.  the    i>   more  dangcioui  Ihui  t.er.     In  all 

Byron  uses  (he  phrase,  but  in  no  uncomplimentary  sense : 
Al  lengih  Ihey  n»<,  like  a  whin  wall,  along 

TbAllK  Kl'l  border,  and  Don  Juan  fell— 
Wbw  even  young  luangera  leel  1  liiil*  Krong 

At  the  fiw%l  liflD  of  Albion'*  chalky  twit— 
A  kind  of  pride  that  he  •hould  be  among 

Thoie  haughty  dwpkeepen.  wl»  iternly  dealt 
Tbeir  gooda  and  I " ' ' '- 


DntJiuM,  CutD  I.,  Sunn  6j. 


1  tie  pnrase  is  nuw  Lwuiauv^vt  isvu 
as  a  provincialism  in  the  northern 
Londoners. 

Bhystar,  in  American  slane,  a  d 
word  is  said  to  have  originated  in  N 
German  attorney  applied  at  the  Tor 
client  who  had  called  him  bad  nai 
polite  one — he  pronounced  much  ; 
oecame  current  prison  slang  for  a  di 
who  then  edited  the  Police  Gtuttte^  i 
Justice  Miller,  of  the  United  States 
tion  into  our  language  in  an  addresi 
the  Beecher  trial. 

81  monomentam  qneerU,  cir< 

ment,  look  around  you"),  an  inscript 
pher  Wren,  in   St  Paul's  Cathedi 
erected. 
The  St.  Jameis  Gautte  recently  tc 

It  were  a  pity  that  the  good  sayings  and 
one  of  which  he  was  the  author  at  a  medica' 
speech  he  alluded  to  a  distinguished  surgeo 
ment  was  required  to  commemorate  the 
thoup^ht  it  sufficient  to  lay  him  in  the  countr 
on  his  grave, — 

Si  monumentum 

Very  good.  But,  unfortunately,  I 
or  unconsciously.     Horace  Smitn  in 

Sir  Christopher  Wren's  inscription  in  Si 
cumspice" — ^would  be  equally  applicable  to 
interned  in  the  midst  of  their  own  works. 

The  motto  of  the  State  of  Michiga 
peninsulam  amcenam,  circumspice ' 
around  you"). 

Bio  V06  non  vobis  (L.,  literal] 
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Augustus  asked  Bathyllus  if  he  could  finish  the  lines,  but  he  could  not 
Virgil  then  came  forward  and  said  he  could.    So  he  finished  them  thus : 

— fertis  aratra  boves  ; 
— mellificatis  apes ; 
— ^vellera  fertis  oves : 
— nidificatis  aves. 

The  five  lines  might  be  Englished  thus :  *'  These  verses  I  made,  another 
carries  off  the  honors :  so  you  for  others,  oxen,  bear  the  yoke ;  so  you  for 
others,  bees,  store  up  honey ;  so  you  for  others,  sheep,  bear  your  fleeces ; 
so  you  for  others,  birds,  build  your  nests." 

8ick  Man  of  Corope, — 1>.,  Turkey.  This  phrase  was  made  popular  by 
the  Emperor  Nicholas  I.  of  Russia.  Conversing  in  1853  ^^^^  ^ir  George 
Hamilton  Seymour,  the  English  ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  he  used  words 
like  the  following :  **  We  nave  on  our  hands  a  sick  man, — a  very  sick  man. 
It  will  be  a  great  misfortune  if,  one  of  these  days,  he  should  slip  away  from 
us  before  the  necessary  arrangements  have  been  made."  {Bli4€  Book^  1854.) 
He  accordingly  made  proposals  to  both  England  and  France  for  a  division  of 
the  sick  man^s  estate,  but  his  overtures  were  declined,  Lord  John  Russell 
suggesting  that  the  dissolution  of  the  sick  man  might  be  postponed  another 
hundred  years.  Nicholas,  however,  was  only  repeating  an  old  illustration. 
Sir  Thomas  Roe,  ambassador  from  England  to  Constantinople  in  the  time  of 
James  H.,  had  written  home  in  despatches,  **  Turkey  is  like  the  body  of  an 
old  man  crazed  with  vices,  which  puts  on  the  appearance  of  health  thoueh 
near  its  end.*'  Montesquieu  in  the  *'  Lettres  Persanes,"  i.  19,  marvels  at  the 
weakness  of  the  Ottoman  power,  "  whose  sick  body  is  not  supported  by  a 
mild  and  regular  diet,  but  by  a  powerful  treatment  which  continuailly  exhausts 
it."  And  Voltaire,  writing  to  Catherine  IL,  says,  '*  Your  majesty  may  think 
me  an  impatient  sick  man,  and  that  the  Turks  are  even  sicker." 

Bilenoe.  John  Morley,  at  the  beginning  of  his  article  on  Carlyle  ("  Lit- 
erary Miscellanies,"  vol.  li.),  which  was  written  on  the  appearance  of  the 
library  edition  of  Carlyle's  works,  says,  very  neatly  and  epigrammatically, 
**  The  canon  is  definitely  made  up  and  the  whole  of  the  golden  gospel  of 
silence  effectively  compressed  in  thirty-five  volumes."  Carlyle  was,  in  truth, 
given  to  shouting  from  the  house-tops  his  approval  of  the  old  maxim,  "  Speech 
is  silvern,  Silence  is  golden."  He  quotes  it  in  "Sartor  Resartus"  (Book  iii., 
chap,  iii.)  as  a  Swiss  inscription  (*'  Sprechen  ist  silbern,  Schweigen  ist  golden"), 
and  adds,  **  or,  as  I  might  rather  express  it,  Speech  is  of  Time,  Silence  is  of 
Eternity."  But  in  truth  the  proverb  seems  to  be  common  to  all  countries, 
and  in  this  form  is  probably  of  Arabian  origin.  In  Greece  Simonides  said, 
**  I  have  never  fell  sorry  for  having  held  my  toneue,"  and  Dionysius  the 
Elder,  "  Let  thy  speech  be  better  than  silence,  or  be  silent"  {Frag.  6),  and 
Menander,  "  Nothing  is  more  useful  than  silence."  Martial  in  his  **  Epigrams" 
(iv.  80)  has  "  Res  est  magna  tacere"  ("The  great  thin^  is  to  be  silent"),  while 
Publius  Svrus  declares,  "Rara  est  ejusdem  hominis  multa  et  opportune 
dicere"  ("  It  is  rare  that  the  same  man  talks  much  and  well").  The  Talmud 
says,  "Much  talk,  much  foolishness,"  whence  Corneille  derived  his  line, 
"  Mais  qui  parle  beaucoup  dit  beaucoup  de  sottises"  (Sequel  to  Le  Menieur, 
iii.  i).  In  modern  literature  George  Herbert  echoed  Dionysius  in  the  phrase 
"  Speak  fitly,  or  be  silent  wisely."    Chaucer  had  said, — 

The  firste  vertue,  sone,  if  thou  wilt  lere. 
Is  to  restreine  and  kepen  wel  thy  tonge. 

The  ManctpUt  TaU,  1.  I7»s8i. 

And  Disraeli,  the  flippant,  talkative,  and  shallow  Disraeli,  says,  "  Silence  is 
the  mother  of  Truth"  (Tatured^  Book  iv.,  ch.  iv.).    Carlyle,  to  return  to  our 
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great  protagonist,  was  never  tired  of  ringing  the  changes  on  the  thought, 
"  Speech  is  great,  but  Silence  is  greater,"  he  urges  in  **  Heroes  and  Hero- 
Worship:   The  Poet  as    Hero;"  and  in  his  Essay  on  Scott,  *' Under  all 
speech  that  is  good  for  anything  there  lies  a  silence  that  is  better.     Silence  is 
deep  as  Eternity  :  Speech  is  shallow  as  Time,"  and  so  on.    Emerson  has  a  fine 
phrase  in  his  essay  on  "  Friendship  :"    "  Let  us  be  silent,  so  we  may  hear  the 
whisper  of  the  gods."     Hawthorne  ingeniously  suggests  in  his  **  American 
Note-Books,"  under  date  of  April,  1S41,  **  Articulate  words  are  a  harsh  clamor 
and  dissonance.    When  man  arrives  at  his  highest  perfection  he  will  again  be 
dumb.     For  I  suppose  he  was  dumb  at  the  creation,  and  must  go  around  an 
entire  circle  in  order  to  return  to  that  blessed  state."     Nevertheless  there  is 
a  moclus  iH  rebus.     Garnett,  in  his  "  Idylls  and  Epigrams,"  thus  versifies  a 
saying  of  Simonides : 

"  I  hardly  ever  ope  mv  lips/*  one  cries : 

*'  Simonides,  wnat  thinic  you  of  my  rule?" 
"  If  you're  a  fool,  I  think  you're  very  wise ; 

If  you  are  wise,  I  think  you  are  a  fool." 

Among  the  epigrams  of  Palladas  may  be  found  the  original  of  a  modem 
saw,  the  purport  of  which  is  that  an  ignoramus,  by  maintaining  a  prudent 
silence,  may  pass  for  a  wise  man  : 

Shakespeare  uses  the  same  idea  in  the  **  Merchant  of  Venice :" 

O  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise 
For  saying  nothing. 

Act  t,  Sc.  I. 

Coleridge  speaks  of  a  dignified  man  he  once  saw  at  a  dinner-table.  **  He 
listened  to  me,"  says  the  poet,  **  and  said  nothing  for  a  long  time ;  but  he 
nodded  his  head,  and  I  thought  him  intelligent  At  length,  towards  the 
end  of  the  dinner,  some  apple-dumplings  were  placed  on  the  table,  and  my 
man  had  no  sooner  seen  them  than  he  burst  forth  with,  *  Them's  the  jockeys 
for  me  !'  I  wish  Spurzheim  could  have  examined  the  fellow's  head."  It  was 
a  popular  saying  about  the  taciturn  Moltke,  applied  in  no  uncomplimentary 
spirit,  that  he  could  be  "silent  in  seven  languages."  These  words  were  first 
used  by  Schleiermacher  with  reference  to  the  very  eminent  and  very  modest 
philologist  Emanuel  Bekker  (see  letter  of  Zelter  to  Goethe,  March  15,  1830). 

Silence  that  spoke.  Pope  has  interpolated  a  daring  and  successfol 
image  into  his  translation  of  the  Iliad : 

In  this  were  every  art  and  everv  charm 
To  win  the  wisest,  and  the  coldest  warm : 
Fond  love,  the  gentle  vow,  the  gay  desire. 
The  kind  deceit,  the  still  reviving  fire. 
Persuasive  speech,  and  more  persuasive  sighs. 
Silence  that  spoke,  and  eloquence  of  eyes. 

Book  xiv.,  1.  047. 

The  original,  literally  translated,  runs  as  follows : 

In  it  were  love,  desire,  the  converse  of  lovers,  allurement  of  speech,  n^ch  ateab  away  di* 
mind  even  of  the  very  prudent. 

The  last  line  of  Pope*s  version,  it  will  be  seen,  is  Pope's,  and  Pope's  alone. 
In  Exodus  X.  21  we  are  told  of  a  "darkness  which  may  be  felt"  A  silence 
that  spoke  was  a  familiar  figure  before  Pope.  Thus,  Milton  in  his  *' Samson 
Agon  isles :" 

The  deeds  themselves,  though  mote,  spoke  loud  the  doer. 

Voltaire,  in  his  '*  CEdipus,"  written  almost  contemporaneously  with  Pope^ 
"  Iliad,"  makes  Jocasta  say, — 

Tout  parle  contrt  nous,  jusqu'ii  notre  tUence. 
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Delille,  in  a  fiunous  line,  speaks  of  a  silence  that  might  be  heard  : 
II  ne  voir  que  la  nuit,  n'entend  que  le  silence ; 

— a  line,  however,  which  he  borrowed  from  Th^ophile  de  Viau  : 

On  n'oit  que  le  silence,  on  ne  voit  rien  que  Tombre. 

Shakespeare  goes  still  further  in  his  effort  to  make  Bottom  ridiculous : 

The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath  not  seen,  man's  hand  is  not  able  to 
taste*  his  tongue  to  conceive,  nor  his  heart  to  report,  what  my  dream  was. — Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  Act  iv.,  Sc.  i. 

He  rather  runs  the  joke  into  the  ground  in  succeeding  passages : 

I  see  a  voice ;  now  will  I  to  the  chink. 
To  spy  if  I  can  hear  my  Thisbe's  face. 

Act  v.,  Sc.  I. 

Will  it  please  yoa  to  see  the  epilogue,  or  to  hear  a  Bergomask  dance  between  two  of  our 
company  7 — Jiid. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Clouston  finds  a  parallel  for  this  sort  of  fooling  in  an  ancient 
Hindoo  play  called  "  The  Toy-Cart,"  where  Samst'hanaka,  an  ignorant  and 
frivolous  coxcomb,  says,  '*  I  can  hear  with  my  nostrils  the  scent  of  her  gar> 
land  spreading  through  the  darkness ;  but  I  do  not  see  the  sound  of  her 
ornaments." 

8ilk-8tooking8,  a  nickname  given  by  the  rough-and-ready  class  of  prac- 
tical politicians  to  the  better  conditioned  and  better  dressed,  or  those  who  in 
any  way  assume  to  be  superior  to  the  common  run.  A  synonymous  and  more 
modern  term  is  "  S wallow-Tails,"  invented  by  John  Morrissey,  a  retired  prize- 
fighter and  prominent  local  politician  of  New  York.  In  1876  a  large  number 
of  fashionable  men  having  taken  an  unusual  interest  in  politics  and  gained 
some  influence  in  party  councils,  the  incensed  Morrissey  was  met  one  morning 
parading  the  street  in  full  evening  dre.ss  and  with  a  French  dictionary  under 
his  arm.  He  explained  that  since  the  eruption  of  the  swallow-tails  that 
sort  of  thing  was  necessary  in  order  to  retain  one's  influence.  The  opposite 
faction,  the  toughs,  are  called  "  Short-Hairs,"  probably  in  allusion  to  their 
"fighting  cut" 

Bttver  Fork  BohooL  Not  a  "school,"  but  merely  a  collective  designa- 
tion for  those  novelists  who  lay  especial  stress  on  the  etiquette  of  the  drawmg- 
room  and  the  external  graces  of  society.  Among  the  more  prominent  usually 
included  in  this  class  were  Theodore  Hook,  Lady  Blessington,  Mrs.  TroUope, 
and  Sir  Edward  Bulwer  (Lord  Lytton). 

Bimilia  sixnilibiis  ourantur  (L.,  "  Like  cures  like"),  the  motto  of  the 
homoeopathic  school  of  medicine.  But  it  was  not  invented  by  Hahnemann. 
He  himself  refers  it  to  Hippocrates  :  **  By  similar  things  disease  is  produced, 
and  by  similar  things  administered  to  the  sick  they  are  healed  of  their  dis- 
eases. Thus,  the  same  thing  which  will  produce  a  strangury  when  it  does  not 
exist  will  remove  it  when  it  does.".  This  is  a  sentence  from  IlfpJ  rornw  rCiv 
Kof  wBpctmv,  one  of  the  writings  attributed  to  Hippocrates.  In  the  preface 
to  his  "  Samson  Agonistes"  Milton  quotes  from  Aristotle  a  saying  that  tragedy 
is  of  power,  by  raising  pity  and  fear,  or  terror,  to  purge  the  mind  of  those 
and  such  like  passions :  "  Nor  is  Nature  wanting  in  her  own  effects  to  make  good 
his  assertion  ;  for  so  in  physic  things  of  melancholic  hue  and  quality  are  used 
against  melancholy,  sour  against  sour,  salt  to  remove  salt  humors."  Evi- 
dently a  sort  of  homoeopathy  was  practised  in  Milton's  time.  Nay,  in  old 
receipt-books  do  we  not  fina  it  invariably  advised  that  an  inebriate  should 
drink  sparingly  in  the  morning  some  of  the  same  liquor  that  he  had  drunk 
to  excess  overnight  ?    And  ha9  not  this  advice  found  a  well-known  proverbial 


The  same  proverb  may  Dc  i 
Europe.    De  Lincy  (vol.  i.  p.  i< 

DupoUde 
Ou  de  son 

which  he  finds  in  Bovillus's  " 
Bovillus*s  collection  is  153 1.  1 
use  in  the  sixteenth  century.     I 


Foil  (dit  B 

Est  au  pio 

Gabr: 

Contre  mo 
Le  mesme 


In  the  "  Regimen  Sanitatis  S 
the  proverb  refers,  in  the  lines, 


Si  Ubi  scroti 
Hon  matut: 


In  all  the  above  instances  th 
also  held,  literally,  that  the  ha 
the  wound.  So  recently  as  167c 
a  hair  from  the  dog  that  bit  yoi 
it,  be  it  never  so  sore." 

Heywood  also  has  the  sayi 
immense  cycle  of  popular  sawi 
thief  to  catch  a  thief,"  "  It  to) 
latter  quoted  from  Xenophan< 
wedge  for  a  tough  log,"  whic 
so  on. 


Simplex  mnnditiis,  a  phi 

ington  translates,  **  So  trim,  so 
The  common  English  phrase  *' 
finVnHv^xnresses  the  idea.     T 
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Lovdineas 
Needs  not  the  foreign  aid  of  ornament. 
But  is,  when  unadorned,  adorned  the  most, 

Amiumu,  1.  904 ; 

which  18  not  unlike  Milton  : 

In  naked  beauty  more  adorned. 
More  lovely  than  Pandora. 

Parodist  Lost,  Book  iv.,  1.  713. 

Milton  and  Thomson  alike,  however,  were  anticipated  by  Cicero : 

Nam  ut  mulieres  esse  dicuntur  nonnulls  inornate,  quas  id  ipsum  diceat,  sic  h«c  subtilis 
oratio  eiiam  incompta  delectat.  ("  For  as  lack  of  adornment  is  said  to  become  some  women, 
so  this  subtle  oration,  though  without  embellishment,  gives  delight.")^Cra/0r.,  xxiii.  78. 

Herrick  says, — 

A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress 

Kindles  in  clothes  a  wantonness. 
M  M  n  n  M 

A  winning  wave,  deserving  note. 

In  the  tempestuous  petticoat ; 

A  careless  shoe-string,  in  whose  tie 

I  see  a  wild  civility, — 

Do  more  bewitch  me  than  when  art 

Is  too  precise  in  every  part. 

Disorder  in  iht  Drtst: 

and  Ben  Jonson  said  before  him, — 

Give  me  a  look,  give  me  a  face. 

That  makes  simplicity  a  grace : 

Robes  loosely  flowing,  hair  as  free, — 

Such  sweet  neglect  more  taketh  me 

Than  all  the  adulteries  of  art : 

They  strike  mine  eyes,  but  not  my  heart. 

Epicaent ;  or,  T%o  Silent  Woman,  Act  i.,  Sc.  x. 

Nudity  is  wittilv  described  by  Rabelais,  Book  iv.,  chap,  xxix.,  in  the  gar- 
ments of  King  Snrovetide  of  Sneak  Island,  who  was  dressed  in  **  gray  and 
cold"  of  a  comical  cut,  being  "  nothing  before,  nothing  behind,  and  sleeves 
of  the  same."  Parisians  say  of  nude  statues  that  they  are  **  draped  in  ceru- 
lean blue." 

Sirloin  of  Beef  is  properly  surloin, — from  the  French  j//r,  '*  upon"  or 
"above,"  and  l(mge^  •Moin."  Dr.  Johnson  was  the  first  lexicographer  who 
spelt  it  with  the  letter  1,  being  probably  misled  by  the  old  story  that  it  derived 
its  name  from  being  knighted  by  James  I.  But  in  fact  the  story  itself  only 
asserts  that  the  king  made  a  punning  change  from  sur  to  sir.  According  to 
Ruby's  "  Traditions  of  Lancashire,"  when  that  monarch  was  entertained  at 
Hognton  Tower,  near  Blackburn,  "casting  his  eyes  upon  a  noble  sirloin  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  table,  he  called  out,  '  Bring  hither  that  sirloin,  sirrah, 
for  'tis  worthy  of  a  more  honorable  post,  being,  as  I  may  say,  not  j»Hoin,  but 
Sir  Loin,  the  noblest  joint  of  all  I' " 

At  Chingford,  Essex,  England,  at  a  demi-palace  called  Friday  House,  or 
Friday  Hill  House,  there  is  still  preserved  the  table  said  to  have  been  used 
by  the  monarch  upon  that  historic  occasion.  Set  deep  in  the  centre  of  the 
table,  which  is  of  oak,  there  is  a  brass  plate  with  this  inscription  :  **  All  lovers 
of  roast  beef  will  like  to  know  that  on  this  table  a  loin  was  knighted  by  King 
James  the  First  upon  his  return  from  hunting  in  Epping  Forest." 

The  story  has  been  told  of  other  monarchs.  In  his  "Church  History  of 
England,"  1655,  Fuller  speaks  of  "a  Sir-loyne  of  beef,  so  knighted,  saith 
tradition,  by  this  King  Henry"  (the  Eighth).  And  the  Athenian  Mercury  of 
March  6,  1694,  has  this  note :  "King  Henry  VIII.,  dining  with  the  Abbot  of 
Redding,  and  feeding  heartilv  on  a  Loyn  of  Beef,  as  it  was  then  called,  the 
Abbot  told  the  King  he  would  give  a  ttiousand  marks  for  such  a  Stomack, 

85* 


roent,  that  tlte  one 

royal  me  or  conn  tree  of  Macedoni 

Bkeleton  in  the  closet,  a  pr 

that  sits  in  every  man's  home,  bi 
large.  It  was  a  theme  upon  wh 
seventeenth  chapter  of  "The  > 
Closet."  It  might  seem  that  thei 
Bluebeard  kept  the  skeletons  of 
tion,  the  original  word  does  not ! 
Ferrier  uses  the  phrase  **  the  blac 

Slate,  to  make  up  the.    In 

secret  understanding  by  which 
among  themselves  before'  the  me< 
of  the  candidates  for  office  whic 
by  all  their  influence,  open  or  co 
vention.     The  defeat  of  the  prec 
the  convention  is  called  '^smasl- 
whose  name  has  been  thus  sele 
approval  and  nomination  by  it  i 
into  common  vogue,  and  is  used 
elected  is  made, — ^.^.,  at  the  mec 
of  private  corporations  prior  to 
phrase  is  unknown,  but  it  is  sugg 
the  practice  a  slate  was  used  as  i 
the  list,  from  the  ease  with  which 
it,  to  serve  exigencies  as  they  arc 
an  agreement 

Blaveocracy,  Slave  Oliga 

cant  phrases  invented  during  th 
nate  the  oligarchy  of  slave-ownc 
councils  of  the  Southern  States ' 
cipitated  the  conflict.  Notwithi 
believed  to  be  their  richts  under 
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mitted  a  plan  of  abolition  to  Congress.  H.  R.  Helper's  book,  "  The  Impend- 
ing Crisis  of  the  South,"  formulated  the  sentinnents  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  non-slaveholding  classes,  showing  how  their  interests  and  the  ma- 
terial  prosperity  of  this  portion  of  the  Southern  people  were  subverted  and 
disregarded  by  the  selfish  policy  of  the  slaveholding  oligarchy ;  it  called  for 
active  resistance  to  them  on  the  part  of  those  whose  demands  and  wishes  were 
by  them  set  at  naught  It  was  this  smaller  but  extremely  active  and  power- 
ful oligarchy  to  which  the  terms  slaveocracy,  slave  power,  etc,  were  applied, 
and  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the  whole  white  population  of  the  former 
ilave  States. 

Blip  of  the  tongue,  a  colloquialism  for  an  inadvertent  mistake,  a  mat' 
h'Propos  remark.     An  anonymous  bit  of  verse  runs, — 

If  you  your  lips 

Would  keep  from  slips. 
Of  these  five  things  beware  : 

Of  whom  you  speak. 

To  whom  you  speak. 
And  how,  and  when,  and  where. 

This  seems  to  be  a  jingling  summary  of  the  advice  which  Catwg  the  Wise 
gave  to  his  pupil  Taliesin  : 

Think  before  thou  speakest : 
First,  what  thou  shalt  speak ; 
Secondly,  why  thou  shouldst  speak ; 
Thirdly,  to  whom  thuu  mayest  have  to  speak ; 
Fourthly,  about  whom  (or  what)  ihou  art  to  speak; 
Fifthly,  what  will  come  firom  what  thou  mayest  speak ; 
Sixthly,  what  may  be  the  benefit  from  what  thou  shalt  speak ; 
Seventhly,  who  may  be  listening  to  what  thou  shalt  speuc 

Smell  of  the  lamp,  To.  According  to  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Demos- 
thenes, Pythias  once  scoffingiy  told  the  orator  that  his  arguments  smelt  of  the 
lamp.  Not  entirely  dissimilar  is  Byron's  phrase  in  the  last  line  of  Canto  xxxix. 
of  "  Beppo :" 

'Tis  true,  your  budding  Miss  is  very  cl)arming. 

But  shy  and  awkward  at  first  coming  out. 
So  much  alarmed,  that  she  is  quite  alarming. 

All  Giggle,  Blush  ;  half  Pertness  and  half  Pout ; 
And  glancing  at  Mantnta^  for  fear  there's  harm  in 

What  you,  she,  it,  or  they  may  be  about. 
The  nursery  still  lisps  out  in  all  they  utter,— 
Besides,  they  always  smell  of  bread  and  butter. 

A  closer  parallel,  however,  may  be  found  in  one  of  Middleton's  plays,  '*  Your 
Five  Gallants.'*  Goldstone,  one  of  the  Gallants,  or  sharpers,  referring  to  Fits- 
grave,  their  gull,  speaks  of  him  as  piping  hot  from  the  University,  and  adds, 
"  He  smells  of  buttered  loaves  yet." 

Smile,  in  American  slang,  a  drink  of  any  alcoholic  liquor,  because  it 
induces  mirth  and  laughter  : 

"  Say,  stranger  I  won't  you  smile  ?"  (I  had  been  smiling  unremittingly.  I  could  not  help  it.) 
But  in  America  smiling,  seeine  a  man,  and  liquoring  up  are  all  one.— Richard  A.  Proctor.' 
Notes  OM  AmtricaMt'sms,  in  Knowieage. 

A  good  Story  appeared  in  Blackwood  some  years  ago,  wherein  it  is  related 
that  Mrs.  Christie,  an  American  lady,  had  sent  some  fine  old  rye  whiskey  to 
an  Englishtnan,  who,  unconscious  of  the  pun,  said  to  a  travelling  companion, 
an  American,  "This  cannot  be  called  Lachrymae  Christi :  suppose  we  call  it 
Smiles  of  Christ !"  "  Good  !"  said  the  American  :  **  I  see  you  are  learning  our 
language." 

There  is  a  curious  Americanism,  **  I  should  smile,"  probably  a  descendant  of 
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such  phrases  as  "  I  should  think !"  the  subject  of  the  thought  being  so 
obvious  as  to  be  left  to  the  imagination  of  the  nearer.  The  American  phrase 
expresses  wonder,  surprise,  pleasure,  or  disbelief: 

We  asked  Joe  Capp  the  other  day. 

And  a&ked  it  without  guile, 
*'  If  asked  to  drink,  what  would  yon  say  T" 

He  answered,  **  I  should  smile." 

Smoky  City,  a  name  |^iven  to  Pittsburg,  in  consequence  of  the  universal 
use  of  bituminous  coal  in  its  numerous  manufactories  creating  a  dense  black 
smoke  with  which  the  air  of  the  city  is  filled.  White  shirt-fronts  and  dean 
£ices  are  impossibilities,  and  the  buildings  of  the  entire  city  have  a  smoky, 
sooty  appearance. 

Bneesing.  In  October,  1890,  an  American  citizen,  Mr.  Joseph  Jonasseo 
of  New  York,  was  arrested  in  Berlin  for  wickedly,  feloniously,  and  treason- 
ably avowing  a  willingness  to  sneeze  at  the  German  Emperor.  **  I  sneeze  at 
your  Emperor  T'  he  cried  out  in  a  public  restaurant  to  a  native  who  did  not 
appreciate  American  institutions.  He  did  not  attempt  to  put  his  hideous 
project  into  execution,  so  he  was  dismissed  with  a  reprimand  and  a  warning. 

And  yet  sneezing  is  an  operation  that  has  been  treated  with  the  greatest 
respect  and  veneration  from  a  remote  antiquity,  that  has  commanded  the 
profoundest  thought  and  the  deepest  research  of  the  philosophers  of  old,  and 
that  to-day  in  many  countries,  as  formerly  in  all  countries,  is  greeted  with  a 
special  salute. 

Thus,  the  old  Greeks  cried,  "  Jove  preserve  thee  !'*  and  the  old  Romans 
had  a  variety  of  felicitations  for  the  successful  sneezer.  **  Sit  faustum  ac 
felix,"  he  might  be  told,  or  "  Sit  salutiferum,"  or  "  Servet  te  Deus,"  or  "  Bene 
vertat  Deus."  In  modern  Italy  he  is  greeted  with  **  Felicit^ ;"  in  France,  with 
"  Dieu  vous  b^nisse,"  or  "  Bonne  sam6  ;"  in  Germany,  with  "Gesundheit  -^  in 
Ireland,  in  Scotland,  and  in  Sweden,  with  "  Bless  you,"  or  "  God  bless  you." 

A  similar  custom  existed  in  Africa,  among  nations  unknown  to  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  A  Persian  precept  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Zend-Avesta: 
"  And  whensoever  it  be  that  thou  hearest  a  sneeze  given  by  thy  neighbor, 
thou  shalt  say  unto  him,  *  Ahunovar,'  and  *  Ashim  Vunu,*  ana  so  shall  it  be 
well  with  thee."  Even  in  the  New  World  the  practice  seemed  to  prevail, 
for  when,  in  1542,  Hernando  de  Soto  met  the  cacique  Guachoya,  every  time 
the  latter  sneezed  his  followers  lifted  their  arms  in  the  air,  with  cries  of  **  May 
the  sun  guard  you  !" 

An  ancient  rabbinical  tradition  asserts  that  from  the  time  of  Adam  to 
Jacob  sneezing  was  the  sign  of  death.  But  Jacob  got  to  pondering  over  the 
subject,  and  finalljr  went  in  prayer  to  the  Lord  for  a  repeal  of  the  law,  and 
was  so  successful  in  his  petition  that  the  phenomenon  of  sneezing  instantly 
turned  a  complete  summersault,  went  from  Omega  heels  over  head  to  Alpha, 
and,  ceasing  to  be  the  sign  of  death,  became  the  infallible  sign  of  life. 

After  Jacob's  day,  whenever  children  came  into  the  world  they  announced 
their  arrival  by  sneezing.  Hence  the  salutation  first  began  as  a  grateful 
acknowledgment 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  the  son  of  the  Shunammite  was  recalled 
to  life  by  the  power  of  Elisha  the  prophet,  "the  child  sneezed  seven  times, 
and  the  child  opened  his  eyes." 

Classic  tradition,  too,  had  its  explanation  of  the  custom.  When  Prome- 
theus stole  fire  from  heaven  to  animate  his  clay  statue,  the  first  sign  of  life 
which  the  latter  betrayed  was  to  bob  his  head  up  and  down  and  emit  a  for- 
midable sneeze,  whereupon  Prometheus  cried  out  in  delight,  "  May  Jove  pre 
serve  thee  1" 
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Some  Eastern  nations  have  an  entirely  different  version,  to  the  effect  that 
one  of  the  judges  in  the  ever-burning  pit  of  fire  has  a  register  of  men*s  lives. 
Every  day  he  turns  a  page,  and  those  whose  names  appear  are  the  next  to 
seek  his  domain.  As  the  leaf  is  turned  they  all  sneeze,  and  those  hearing  it 
invoke  a  blessing  on  their  future. 

Polydore  Virgil  finds  still  another  origin  for  the  custom.  In  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great,  he  says,  there  prevailed  in  Italy  an  epidemic  which  car- 
ried off  its  victims  by  sneezing ;  whereupon  the  pontiff  ordered  prayers  to  be 
offered  up  against  it,  accompanied  by  certain  signs  of  the  cross. 

But,  unfortunately  for  this  theory,  the  salutation  antedates  Pope  Gregory 
the  Great 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  sneezing  was  usually  looked  upon  as  a 
very  favorable  omen. 

To  Penelope  the  sneeze  of  her  son  Telemachus  promised  the  safe  return 
of  Ulysses.  To  Parthenos,  who  sneezed  in  the  middle  of  her  letter  to  Sar- 
pedon,  it  supplied  the  place  of  an  answer. 

Xenophon  tells  of  a  sneeze  which  may  be  said  to  have  decided  the  fate  of 
himself,  of  his  army,  and  perhaps  of  Athens  itself.  While  he  was  exhorting 
his  soldiers  to  courage  and  fortitude,  and  while  their  minds  were  still  waver- 
ing between  resistance  and  surrender  to  the  enemy,  a  soldier  sneezed.  The 
whole  army,  instantly  convinced  that  the  gods  had  used  their  comrade's  nose 
as  a  trumpet  to  communicate  an  oracle  to  them,  were  seized  with  a  sudden 
inspiration,  and,  burning  their  carriages  and  tents,  prepared  to  face  the  perils 
of  the  celebrated  Retreat 

Plutarch  says  that  Socrates  owed  his  proverbial  wisdom  to  nothing  in 
the  world  but  the  sneezes  by  which  his  familiar  genius  sent  him  charitable 
warnings. 

At  Rome  it  was  commonly  believed  that  Cupid  sneezed  whenever  a  beau- 
tiful eirl  was  born  (he  must  have  a  perpetual  cold  in  the  head  in  America), 
and  the  most  acceptable  compliment  a  fast  fellow  of  the  Tiber  could  lisp  and 
drawl  to  his  lady-love  was,  **  Sternuit  tibi  Amor !"  (**  Love  has  sneezed  for 
you  I") 

Even  the  ferocious  Tiberius  lost  some  of  his  habitual  ferocity  when  the 
gods  favored  him  with  a  sneeze.  At  such  times  he  would  drive  about  the 
streets  of  Rome  to  receive  the  felicitations  of  his  delighted  subjects. 

Nevertheless,  the  augury  was  not  always  a  favorable  one.  Instances  are 
not  wanting  in  Greece  and  in  Rome  where  a  sneeze  created  alarm  instead  of 
rejoicing. 

As  Timotheus  was  sailing  out  of  the  Athenian  port,  he  happened  to  emit  a 
prolonged  and  resounding  sneeze.  The  whole  fleet  heard  it  The  sailors 
rose  as  one  man  and  clamored  to  return.  Luckily,  Timotheus  was  a  man  of 
great  presence  of  mind. 

"And  do  you  marvel,  O  Athenians,**  he  cried,  "that  among  ten  thousand 
there  is  one  whose  head  is  moist  ?  How  ye  would  bawl  were  all  of  us  so 
afflicted !" 

Thereupon  their  confidence  returned,  and  they  sailed  out  to  victory. 

The  virtue  of  sneezing,  it  seems,  depends  much  upon  time  and  place. 
Sneezing  from  morn  till  noon  is  of  good  augury,  says  Aristotle,  but  from 
noon  to  night  the  reverse.  And  yet  St  Augustine  tells  us  that  if  on  rising  in 
the  morning  any  of  the  ancients  happened  to  sneeze  while  putting  on  their 
shoes,  they  immediately  returned  to  bed  in  order  that  they  might  rise  more 
auspiciously.  So,  if  the  Hindoo,  while  performing  his  morning  ablutions  in 
the  Ganges,  should  sneeze  before  finishing  his  prayers,  he  immediately  begins 
them  over  again. 

There  is  a  Scotch  superstition  that  one  sneeze  is  lucky  and  two  are  un« 


lucky,  and  in  England  ii 
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s  believed  that  if  any  one  s 
I  die  in  Ihe  house-  Accor 
reful  upon  what  day  uf  the 


iceie  DD  ■  SfLimday,«eyaurlw«tbemrt 
HieonB  Sunday,  your  aKlety  tnk. 


happened  to  snceie,  every  person  present  was  obii| 

example. 

And  ihis  before  Ihe  days  of  nostril -titillaling  snuff 
Nor  was  this  all.     The  servants  of  the   royal  hoi 

take  up  the  sneeze  and  pass  it  on  lo  the  stranger  wit 

all  others,  until   sneeze  followed  sneeze   from   the  ( 

uttermost  frontiers  of  the  kingdom. 

Snow  King,  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Swer 
At  Vienna  he  was  called,  in  derision,  •'  The  Snow  Y 
gether  by  the  cold,  but  would  melt  and  disappear  as 
■oil  {Crjcitton  :  Scandinavia,  vol.  ii.  p.  64). 

Snnl^  Up  to,  a  phrase  applied  to  a  person  ofgre 
lion,  probably  has  nothing  lu  do  with  snuff  in  the  sei 
backta  the  German  word  jr<lfiu^/i(,(o  "smell"  (Teu 
which  is  the  eiymological  rout  of  snuff  (tobacco)  also 
one  quick  in  smelling  or  scenting  a  thing, — figurati 
»cent  out  the  Itue  meaning  of  a  speech  or  persiin. 

Martial,  in  his  epigram  on  Gxciliua  {Book  cxiii.,  line 


The  wild 


asses  mentioned  by  Jeremiah,  that  snu 
lion  made  types  of  alertness  and  quick  di 

M.  Fiancist]uc  Michel,  in  his  "  Eludes  d 
"  '  which  is  appended  a  vocabulary  of 
s  "haut  au  ubac"     He  defines  it  a 


nuff" 


Soap.  During  the  Presidential  campaign  of  iS! 
used  by  the  Republican  managers  in  (heir  despatchi 
It  was  employed  in   1884  as  a  derisive  war-cry  agal 


1    feci    i 


this 


r  the  city  of  Mexici 
rency,  consisting  of  small  cakes  of  soap.  Their  val 
a  half.  Each  cake  is  slamped  with  Ihe  name  of  ihc 
and  of  the  person  authorized  to  manufacture  and 
strictly  local.  Celaya  soap  will  not  pass  in  Querelai 
Ihe  cake  is  used  for  washing,  but  it  never  loses  its  c 
Ihe  slamp  is  preserved.     One  would  like 


Mi 
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Soap,  as  slang  for  money,  came  in  vogue  in  England  some  twenty  years 
ago.  **  How  are  you  off  for  soap  ?"  was  the  question  introductory  to  an  ap- 
plication for  a  pecuniary  favor. 

In  1793  '^c  insurgent  washerwomen  paraded  about  Paris,  crying,  "Bread 
and  soap !"  *'  A  deputation  petitioned  the  Convention  for  soap,  and  their 
plaintive  cry  was  heard  around  the  Salle  de  Manege,  *  Du  pain  et  du  savon  !* " 
(Carlyle  :  French  Revolution^  Part  III.,  Book  iii.,  chap,  i.) 

Soapy  Bam,  a  nickname  applied  to  Bishop  Samuel  Wilberforce.  Lord 
Houghton  explains  that  the  students  of  Cuddesdon  College,  wishing,  on  some 
festive  occasion,  to  celebrate  both  the  bishop  and  their  principal,  Alfred  Pott, 

C laced  on  one  pillar  the  initials  S.  O.  (Samuel,  Oxford,  the  name  of  the 
ishop^s  see)  and  on  another  A.  P. 

The  combination  was  taken  up  in  a  satiric  spirit,  and  the  bishop  himself 
said  it  was  owing  to  the  unfortunate  alliteration  with  his  Christian  name.  It 
is  said  that  a  little  sirl  once  asked  him  in  the  presence  of  company,  **  Why 
does  every  one  call  you  Soapy  Sam  ?"  to  which  he  replied,  after  a  glance 
around  the  room,  **  I  will  tell  you,  my  darling.  People  call  me  *  Soapy  Sam' 
because  I'm  always  in  hot  water  and  always  come  out  with  my  hands  clean." 
Recently  two  correspondents  of  Notes  and  Queries  have  denied  Lord  Hough- 
ton's explanation  of  the  sobriquet.     They  say, — 

The  sobriquet  of  "  Soapy  Sam/'  given  to  the  late  Bishop  Wilberforce,  most  certainly  did 
not  have  its  origin  in  the  combination  of  his  own  initials,  S.  O.  (Sam.  Oxon.).  with  those  of 
the  Principal  otCudd^on,  A.  P.  (Alfred  Pott,  not  Potu),  but  was  certainly  anterior  to  the 
somewhat  unfortimate  juxtaposition  of  those  letters  in  the  chapel  of  that  college.  A  friend 
of  mine  was  present  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  and  I  have  heard  him  tell  how  dismayed  he 
was  when,  on  reaching  the  east  end  of  the  chapel,  and  turning  round  to  survey  the  building, 
he  descried  the  unhappy  letters  S.  O.  A.  P.  in  floral  decorations  above  the  stalls  of  the  bishop 
and  of  the  principal  respectively,  at  the  west  end.  "  An  enemy,"  he  exclaimed,  "  hath  done 
this."     But  it  was  too  late  then  to  alter  it. — Edmund  Venables. 

I  have  always  understood  that  the  coincidence  of  the  combined  initials  S.  O.  and  A.  P. 
suddenly  struck  with  consternation  the  spectators  on  the  occasion  of  a  festivity  at  Cuddesdon 
which  the  bishop  was  to  attend^  and  when  there  was  not  time  to  alter  the  floral  arrangement, 
as  his  lordship  was  momentarily  expected.  This  must  have  been  after  the  tobriquet  was 
applied,  or  there  would  have  been  no  such  cause  for  disturbance. — C.  H. 

Solid  South,  a  phrase  which  had  a  limited  vogue  before  the  war,  in  the 
usage  of  Southern  orators,  to  designate  the  unity  of  interest  and  purpose  of 
the  Southern  States.  It  obtained  general  currency,  however,  only  after  the 
period  of  reconstruction.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  carpet-bag  and  negro 
governments  in  those  States,  the  white  population,  having  gained  control, 
found  it  to  their  interest  to  act  in  politics  with  the  Democratic  party  against 
the  Republicans,  who  had  encouraged  and  sustained  the  carpet-bag  rule. 
The  first  occurrence  of  the  phrase  in  the  modern  sense  may  be  traced  back 
to  circa  1868.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  originally  used  in  the  lobbies  at 
Washington,  whence  it  soon  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers.  The  per- 
sistent solidarity  of  action  of  the  Southern  States  with  the  Democratic  party, 
and  the  consequent  irritation  and  hostility  of  the  Northern  and  Republican 
press  and  politicians,  found  expression  in  it  as  a  term  of  reproach,  and 
the  phenomenon  was  cited  as  a  proof  of  the  continuance  in  that  section 
of  the  old  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Union  which  resulted  in  secession.  Its 
occurrence  in  recent  years  is  considerably  less  frequent  than  formerly,  and 
the  signs  of  disintegration  of  the  South  as  a  political  unit,  po.ssibly  ni  the 
near  future,  have  placed  its  continued  vituperative  use  among  the  cant  phrases 
of  "buncombe." 

Solitary  monk.  Robert  Montgomery,  in  his  poem  of  '*  Luther,"  charao 
terizes  his  hero  as  follows : 
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The  solitary  monk  who  &hoolc  the  worid 
From  pagan  slumber,  when  the  gospel  trump 
Thunaered  its  challenge  from  his  dauntless  hps 
In  peals  of  truth. 

The  first  line  of  the  above,  divorced  from  the  context,  has  passed  into  t 
popular  quotation.  Montgomery  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  was  willing 
to  rest  his  hopes  of  literary  immortality  upon  that  line  alone.  Yet  it  has 
been  justly  objected  that  at  the  only  time  in  Luther's  life  when  he  can  be  said 
to  have  been  solitary — ^at  his  so-called  *'  Patmos,"  the  Castle  of  Wartburg — 
he  had  ceased  to  be  a  monk.  A  cognate  but  far  greater  expression  is  Emer- 
son's 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 

Sorrows  oroiRrn  of  sorroiRr.  The  following  allusion  in  Tennyson's 
"  Locksley  Hall," 

This  is  truth  the  poet  sings. 
That  a  sorrow's  crown  of  sorrow  is  remembering  happier  things, 

is,  of  course,  to  Dante's  famous  jpassage  in  the  *'  Divina  Commedia"  {Infertw^ 
Canto  v.,  1.  I2i), — 

Nessun  maggior  dolore 

Che  ricordaru  del  tempo  felice 

Nella  miseria, — 

which  Longfellow  thus  translates : 

There  is  no  greater  sorrow 
Than  to  be  mindful  of  the  happy  time 
In  misery. 

Chaucer  also  had  Dante  in  mind  when  he  wrote, — 

For,  of  Fortunes  sharpe  adversite 
The  worste  kynde  of  mfonune  is  this,— 
A  man  to  have  ben  in  prosperite. 
And  it  remembren,  when  it  passed  la. 

Troiiut  and  Creteidt,  Book  iii.,  1.  1695. 

The  original  of  the  sentiment  is  in  Boethius  "  De  Consolatione  Philoso- 
phiae,"  Book  ii. :  '*  In  omni  adversitate  fortunae  infelicissimum  genus  infortunii 
est  fuisse  felicem  et  non  esse"  ("  In  every  adversity  of  fortune  the  most  un- 
happy kind  of  misfortune  is  to  have  been  and  not  to  be  happy").  Boethius 
**  De  Consolatione"  and  Cicero  "  De  Amicitia"  were  the  first  two  books  that 
engaged  the  attention  of  Dante,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  the  "Convita" 
Cicero  approximated  very  closely  to  the  phrase  when  he  wrote  to  Atticus  from 
his  exile  m  Thessalonica,  in  58  B.c,  **  While  all  other  sorrows  are  mellowed 
by  age,  this  [exile]  can  only  grow  keener  day  by  day,  as  one  thinks  of  the 
present,  and  looks  back  on  the  days  that  are  passed." 

Robert  Pollok  has  the  converse  of  the  proposition  in  his  well-known  line, — 

Sorrows  remembered  sweeten  present  joy. 

7TU  Course  of  Time,  Book  i.,  1.  464. 

A  diligent  correspondent  of  the  American  Notes  and  Queries  furnishes  the 
following  additional  examples : 

Forget  the  dead,  the  past  ?    O  yet 
There  are  ghosts  that  mav  take  revenge  for  it : 
*      "     he 


Memories  that  make  the  heart  a  tomb. 
Regrets  which  glide  through  th 
And  with  ghastly  whispers  tell 

ain. 

^BRCY  BvssMR  Shkixbt  \  7Tu  Past. 


Regrets  which  glide  through  the  spirit's  gloom, 

id  with  ghastly 
That  joy,  once  lost,  is  F>ain. 

1*KRC 


Remembrance  wakes,  with  all  her  busy  train, 
Swdls  at  my  breast,  and  turns  the  past  to  Mun. 

Goldsmith:  The  Dewritd  Vilimgw, 
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O  Memory,  thou  fond  deceiver. 

Still  importunate  and  vain, 
To  former  joys  recurriAg  ever. 

And  tummg  all  the  past  to  pain  I 

Goldsmith  :  Song, 

Past  joys  enhance  the  present  pain. 
And  sad  remembrance  is  our  bane. 

CsRVArrrBs:  Don  Quixoit, 

But  ah  !  what  serves  to  have  been  happy  so  ? 
Little  past  pleasures  double  but  new  woe. 

Drummono  of  Hawthorndbn. 

Oh,  I  would  fain  forget  them  all ; 

Remembered  gude  but  deepens  ill. 
As  fflints  of  light  far  seen  by  night 

Mak'  the  near  mirk  but  mirker  still. 

Thomas  Davidson  :  Tho  Auld  Ask-TVee. 

But  were  there  ever  any 
Writhed  not  at  past  joy  ? 

Kbats  :  SianMOs  :  In  Drear  December. 

In  vain  does  memory  renew 
The  hours  once  tinged  in  transport's  dye : 

The  sad  reverse  soon  starts  to  view. 
And  turns  the  past  to  agony. 

Mrs.  Dugald  Stewart:  Tho  Tear  I  Shed. 

Qmoen  Margaret.  Having  no  more  but  thousht  of  what  thou  wert. 

To  torture  thee  the  more,  oeing  what  thou  art. 

Qtteen  EliMoietk.  O  thou,  well  skilled  in  curses,  suy  awhile. 
And  teach  me  how  to  ctu'se  mine  enemies. 

Qu4en  Margaret,  Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe. 

Shakbspbarb  :  Richard  III,,  Act  iv..  So.  4. 

There  too  the  memory  of  delights. 
Mingled  in  tears,  returned  again. 
Sweet  social  days  and  pleasant  nights. 
Warm  as  ere  yet  they  turned  to  pain. 
And  all  their  music  fled,  and  all  their  love  was  vain. 

Camobns  :  Paraphrase  of  tho  iJTth  Ptalm, 

Misfortune,  like  a  creditor  severe. 

But  rises  in  demand  for  her  delay. 

She  makes  a  scourge  of  past  prosperity 

To  sting  the  more  and  double  thy  distress. 

Revolted  joys,  like  foes  in  civil  war. 

Like  bosom  friendships  to  resentments  scourged. 

With  rage  envenomed,  rise  against  our  peace. 

Young  :  Night  ThonghU,  Night  L 

There  is  no  greater  misery  than  to  remember  joy  when  in  grief. 

Marino  :  Adane,  Canto  xiv..  Stanza  xoo. 

To  remember  a  lost  joy  makes  the  present  state  so  much  the  worse. 

FoRTiGUBRRA :  Ricciardetto,  Canto  xi..  Stanza  83. 

Present  sorrow  brings  back  and  increases  the  memory  of  the  joy  we  have  losL 

St.  Damian  :  Hymn^  De  Gloria  Paradisi. 

Soul's  dark  cottage.    A  famous  figure  occurs  in  Waller : 

The  soul's  dark  cottage,  battered  and  decayed. 

Lets  in  new  light  through  chinks  that  Time  has  made. 

Stronger  by  weakness,  wiser  men  become 

As  they  draw  near  to  their  eternal  home : 

Leaving  the  old,  both  worids  at  once  they  view 

That  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  the  new. 

On  the  Divine  Poem*. 

This  may  be  numerously  paralleled  in  contemporary  and  succeeding  writers 

The  incessant  care  and  labor  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure  that  should  confine  it  in 
So  thin  that  life  looks  through  and  will  break  out. 

Henry  IV.,  Part  II,,  Act  iv.,  Sc  4. 
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Fretted  (he  pygmv  body  fa  decay » 
And  D'eT-informed  the  leDcmenl  of  day. 


c  of  happin™  through  the  chinks  rf^htt  licVoi 


ukUi.-Follsk:  i,/V 


ipiiil  ddighH  lo  dwell  within  them  ;  as  houses  »re  siiil  to  be  haul 

Bonp,  Ic  the,  a  staiig  phrase  which  lirst  made  its  a 
American -English  abutil  i)JS7.  In  meaning  it  is  cluse 
ptession  "to  gel  left." 

In  Gennany,  "  in  die  Siippe  fallen"  (literally.  "  to  {M 
ilt  in  die  Suppe"  ("  He  19  in  the  soup"),  ace  lirae-honorct 
for  being  in  a  piclcle  or  stuck  in  the  mud.  Similar  Ge 
Suppe  ausessen  miissen"  ("  in  be  obliged  to  cat  the  sou 
pared  for  one's  self," — i.e.,  "  10  suffer  disagreeable  cuiisc 
action")  and  "die  Suppe  versalien"  (literally,  "  to  sail 
prepare  a  disappointment  for  one").  So  also  "eine  b 
[liabrocien  denotes  (he  act  of  breaking  bread  into  Ih 
phrase  may  be  translated.  "  to  prepare  a  disagreeable 
ctwnate  lo  the  English  proverbial  ism  "to  put  a  rod  in 

It  is  quite  possible,  therefore,  that  Ihc  phrase  is 
origin. 

The  German  etymon  is  not  incompatible  with  the  s 
iHg  Poit,  December  8,  1SS8,  according  to  which  a  part 
New  York  Harbor  on  a  lug  to  welcome  a  notorious 
expected  to  arrive  from  Europe.  The  captain  of  tl 
allow  the  undesirable  boat.load  to  come  very  close 
enthusiast,  in  his  vociferous  efforts  to  get  near  the  ol 
lell  over  the  rail  of  the  tuE  into  the  water.  It  was  ni 
grciit  rjicitement  prevailed,  which  being  noticed  from 
was  hailed  to  finil  out  what  had  happened.  "Oh.  nc 
lough  (who  might  have  lieen  a  German -American),  seiiti 
in  de  soup."    The  phrase  was  caught  up  and  immedia 

Bpado.  To  call  a  apade  a  •pads.  This  phrase 
plain  speech,  to  be  rudely  or  indelicately  frank,  is  of  vi 
Grecian  birth.  Lucian  in  his  dialogue  "QuomodoHi! 
quotes  from  Aristophanes  the  saying  ru  avKa  nOica,  t^ 
(uv  ("Figs  they  call  ligs,  and  a  spade  a  spade'').  Tt 
ihc  royal  apothegms  ct)l1ected  by  Plutarch  as  having 
Philip  of  Macedon  in  answer  to  Lasthenes.  the  Dlyn 
complained  that  the  citiiens,  on  his  way  lo  Ihe  palao 
"Ay,"  quolh  the  king,  "these  Macedonians  arc  a  \ 
figs  figs,  and  a  spade  a  spade."     Philip,  of  course,  w 


Spain,  a  lobriqutt  for  New  Jersey  which  originated 
fall  of  Napoleon,  his  brother  Joseph,  ex-king  of  Spai 
took  some  lime  for  him  to  decide  where  he  should  sett 
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or  the  American  legislatures  (not  then  so  long  a  remove  from  Providence 
as  thev  are  to-day)  so  disposed  it  that  this  man's  proposal  was  repeatedly 
baffled.  The  common-law  rules  against  the  holding  of  property  by  an  alien 
were  in  force  in  all  the  new  States,  and,  after  knocking  vainly  at  various  legis- 
lative doors,  Joseph  was  fain  to  turn  to  New  Jersey,  where,  on  January  22, 
1817,  a  general  act  was  passed  **  to  authorize  aliens  to  purchase  and  hold  lands 
in  this  State."  It  is  not  true,  as  generally  supposed,  that  this  act  was  framed 
with  special  reference  to  the  Bonaparte  case,  although  it  did  render  unneces- 
sary the  consideration  of  a  special  act  proposed  for  the  same  session  of  the 
legislature  by  Joseph's  friends,  and  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  jfinal 
vote  was  influenced  by  the  knowledge  that  an  ex-king  had  already  concluded 
arrangements  for  the  purchase  of  one  thousand  acres  at  Point  Breeze,  near 
Bordentown.  Here  a  magnificent  park  was  laid  out,  entertainments  were 
provided  on  a  lavish  scale,  and  something  of  royal  state  was  kept  up,  so  that 
the  envious  neighbors  began  to  find  it  droll  to  talk  of  New  Jersey  as  out  of 
the  Union  and  a  portion  of  Spain. 

Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,  a  popular  misquotation  from 
Proverbs  xiii.  24 :  "He  that  spareth  his  rod  hateth  his  son."  Its  first  ap- 
pearance in  this  form  in  literature  seems  to  be  in  Ralph  Venning's  "  Mysteries 
and  Revelations,"  second  edition  (1649,  P*  5) :  "They  spare  the  rod  and  spoil 
the  child."    But  John  Skelton  had  already  said, — 

There  is  nothynge  that  more  dyspleaseth  God 
Than  from  their  children  to  spare  the  rod. 

Butler  has 

Love  is  a  boy  by  poets  styled ; 

Then  spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child. 

HudibrM,  Part  ii.,  Canto  i. 

In  his  later  life  Louis  XIV.,  realizing  how  his  youth  had  been  misspent, 
pertinently  asked,  "  Was  there  not  birch  enough  in  the  Forest  of  Fontaine- 
bleau  ?"  Diogenes,  according  to  Burton,  **  struck  the  father  when  the  son 
swore."  {Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Part  iii.,  Sect.  2,  Memb.  2,  Subs.  4.) 

Spealr  daggers.     Hamlet's  phrase  h  propos  of  his  mother, — 

I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  -use  none, 

Act  iii.,  Sc.  a, — 

was  imiuted  by  Bismarck  when  he  said,  "  Better  pointed  bullets  than  pointed 
speeches"  ("  Licber  Spitzkugeln  als  Spitzrcden").  Bismarck  made  this  speech 
in  1850,  the  occasion  being  an  insurrection  of  the  people  of  Hesse-Cassel. 

Speech  was  given  to  man  to  conceal  his  thoughts.  None  of  Tal- 
leyrand's mots  is  more  famous  than  this.  It  is  true  that  even  in  its  final  form 
this  was  not  Talleyrand's,  for  Hard,  the  famous  fabricator  of  mots,  has  con- 
fessed that  he  himself  put  the  phrase  into  Talleyrand's  mouth  in  order  to 
claim  it  as  his  own  after  the  death  of  the  diplomatist.  Whether  Talleyrand's 
or  Harel's,  it  is  undoubtedly  clever,  and  has  become  one  of  the  stock  quota- 
tions of  the  world.  But  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  idea  back  to  a  remote  antiquity. 
What  may  be  called  the  primordial  germ  may  be  found  in  several  forms  m 
the  classics.  Achilles,  for  example,  thus  voices  his  detestation  of  the  man 
whose  expressed  words  conceal  his  inmost  thoughts : 

Who  dares  think  one  thing  and  another  tell. 
My  mind  detests  him  as  the  gates  of  hell. 

Here  there  is  no  attempt  at  an  epigram,  of  course,  but  there  is  a  general 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  speech  of  some  men  does  conceal  their 
thoughts.    So  Plutarch  said  of  the  Sophists  that  in  their  declamations  and 
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speeches  they  made  use  of  words  to  veil  and  muffle  their  design.     And 
Dionysius  Cato,  in  his  collection  of  moral  maxims,  comes  a  step  closer  to  the 
modern  saying  in  his  sententious  remark,  **  Sermo  hominum  mores  ceiat  et 
indicat  idem"  ("  The  same  words  conceal  and  declare  the  thoughts  of  men'*). 
When  we  come  down  to  modern  times  and  reach  Jeremy  Taylor  we  find  he 
had  the  sentiment  clearly  in  view  in  the  following  sentence :  "  There  is  in 
mankind  an  universal  contract  implied  in  all  their  intercourses  ;  and  words 
beine  instituted  to  declare  the  mind,  and  for  no  other  end,  he  that  hears  me 
speak  hath  a  risht  in  justice  to  be  done  him,  that,  as  far  as  I  can,  what  I 
speak  be  true  ;  Vox  else  he,  by  words,  does  not  know  your  mind,  and  then  as 

food  and  better  not  speak  at  all."  Still  we  have  no  epigram,  no  paradox. 
)avid  Lloyd,  in  his  **  State  Worthies,"  comes  near  to  the  modern  phrase, 
but  misses  it  through  his  stupidly  downright  honesty  of  statement :  **  Speech 
was  made  to  open  man  to  man,  and  not  to  hide  him  ;  to  promote  commerce, 
and  not  betray  it."  He  comes  so  close  that  we  hold  our  oreath  :  just  a  twist 
of  the  hand,  and  the  thing  would  be  done.  That  twist  is  supplied  by  Lloyd's 
contemporary,  the  wise  and  witty  Dr.  South  :  *'  In  short,  this  seems  to  be  the 
true  inward  judgment  of  all  our  politick  sages,  that  speech  was  given  to  the 
ordinary  sort  of  men  whereby  to  communicate  their  mind,  but  to  wise  men 
whereby  to  conceal  it"  Butler  echoes  South  in  his  essay  on  "  The  Modem 
Politician."  The  politician,  according  to  Butler,  thinks  that  "  he  who  does 
not  make  his  words  rather  serve  to  conceal  than  discover  the  sense  of  his 
heart  deserves  to  have  it  pulled  out  like  a  traitor's  and  shown  publicly  to 
the  rabble."  Here  we  have  the  idea,  but  not  the  meet  and  (quotable  wording. 
Almost  simultaneously  three  men,  two  in  England  and  one  m  France,  rush^ 
to  the  breach.    Young  said, — 

Where  Nature's  end  of  language  is  declined. 
And  men  ulk  only  to  conceal  the  mind, 

Lffve  of  Fame,  Sat.  ii.,  I.  ao7 ; 

Goldsmith,  "  Men  who  know  the  world  hold  that  the  true  use  of  speech  is 
not  so  much  to  express  our  wants  as  to  conceal  them  ;"  and  Voltaire,  *'  Men 
use  thought  as  authority  for  their  injustice,  and  employ  speech  only  to  con- 
ceal their  thoughts."  Tallcvrand's  saying  borrows  just  as  much  from  Voltaire 
as  is  necessary  to  eive  the  orevity  and  point  that  are  essential  to  a  proverb, 
and  hence  obtained  instant  currency. 

Spellbinders, — 1>.,  speakers  who  hold,  or  think  they  hold,  their  hearers 
spellbound.  It  was  applied  by  William  C.  Goodloe,  a  member  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee,  to  the  stump-speakers  employed  by  them,  from 
their  invariable  habit  of  asserting  in  their  reports  that  their  speaking  held 
the  audiences  in  that  very  interesting  condition. 

Spelling,  Eooentrioities  of.  "  To  be  a  well-favored  man,"  says  Dog- 
berry. **  is  the  gift  of  fortune ;  but  to  write  and  read  comes  by  nature."  And 
what  literary  man  was  it  who  paraphrased  Dogberry's  words  by  saying  that 
sense  and  knowledge  come  by  experience  and  study,  but  the  power  to  spell 
correctly  is  the  direct  gift  of  God  >  Many  other  authors  have  openly  ac- 
knowledged their  orthographical  imperfections  and  depended  upon  the  mtel- 
ligent  proof-reader  to  supply  the  missing  vowels  and  consonants  or  to  strike 
out  the  redundant.  Goethe  himself,  who  took  all  knowledge  for  his  province, 
was  fain  to  leave  spelling  as  a  terra  incognita.  Shakespeare,  not  to  speak  of 
what  others  did  for  him,  changed  his  own  mind  some  thirty  times  as  to  the 
letters  and  the  sequence  of  the  letters  composing  his  patronymic  So,  at  least, 
Halliwell  tells  us  ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  two  genume  signatures  that 
have  survived  differ  orthographically  from  each  other.  If  literary  men  were 
so  lax,  what  wonder  that  other  great  people  have  been  hazy  in  their  notions 
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of  what  posterity  would  expect  of  them  when  the  editor  of  the  Biographical 
Dictionary  should  be  called  upon  to  give  them  a  place  in  his  volume  ?  Lei- 
cester  spelled  his  own  name  in  eight  different  ways.  Mainwaring  has  passed 
through  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  orthographical  permutations,  and  is  even 
now,  if  spelling  have  aught  to  do  with  pronunciation,  spelled  incorrectly  at  last 
The  Young  Pretender,  with  no  intentional  irreverence,  but  only  by  dint  of 
allowing  his  pen  to  wander  at  its  own  sweet  will,  wrote  of  his  father  indiffer- 
ently  as  Gems  or  Jems.  The  Father  of  his  Country  spelled  familiar  words 
in  one  way,  while  Lady  Washington  spelled  them  in  another,  and  neither 
managed  to  be  correct.  Indeed,  good  spelling  seems  formerly  to  have  been 
considered  a  vulgarity,  mere  yeoman's  service.  Will  Honeycomb,  when  taken 
to  task  for  his  orthographical  laxity,  declared  that  he  never  liked  pedantry  in 
spelling,  but  spelled  like  a  gentleman  and  not  like  a  scholar.  Napoleon  at  St. 
Helena  said  one  day  to  Las  Cases,  '*  You  do  not  write  orthographical ly,  do 
you  ?  At  least,  I  suppose  you  do  not ;  for  a  man  occupied  with  public  or 
other  important  business — a  minister,  for  instance — cannot  and  need  not 
attend  to  orthography.  His  ideas  must  flow  faster  than  his  hand  can  trace 
them ;  he  has  only  time  to  place  his  points ;  he  must  put  words  in  letters, 
and  phrases  in  words,  and  let  the  scribes  make  it  out  afterwards.'* 
So  Hamlet  says, — 

I  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 
A  baseness  to  write  £ur. 

It  is  said  that  the  French  nobles  of  the  ancien  regime  when  chosen  members 
of  the  French  Academy  took  pains  to  misspell  their  signatures  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  in  order  to  show  that  they  were  not  subject  to  the  rules  of  petty 
scholarship. 

The  old  Duchess  of  Gordon  was  a  great  lady,  and  she  sometimes  misspelled. 
Yet,  unlike  the  French  nobles,  she  was  not  proud  of  the  fact  Indeed,  she  had 
a  little  subterfuge  to  conceal  her  deficiencies.  "  You  know,  my  dear,"  she 
explained  to  one  of  her  cronies,  *'  when  I  don't  know  how  to  spell  a  word  I 
always  draw  a  line  under  it,  and  if  it  is  spelled  wrong  it  passes  for  a  very 
goocf  joke,  and  if  it  is  spelled  right  it  doesn't  matter." 

In  the  English-speaking  races  there  is  a  ready  and  effective  excuse  for  mis- 
spelling. Orthographic  riddles  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  a  language 
which  is  nothing  but  an  irreeular  and  fortuitous  agglutination  of  two  irregu- 
larities, the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Norman  French.  The  number  of  different 
combinations  ofletters  producing  one  sound  is  only  to  be  compared  with  that 
of  the  different  sounds  arising  from  the  same  combination  of  letters.  A 
gentleman  by  the  name  of  Wise  published  a  book  in  1869  showing  over  four 
thousand  different  ways  in  which  the  name  Shakespeare  could  be  spelled.  The 
indefatigable  Ellis  declared  that  there  were  six  thousand  different  combina- 
tions of  letters  which  would  indicate  the  one  word  scissors. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  phonetic  tricks  played  by  the  little  syllable  augh  are 
the  despair  of  every  intelligent  foreigner.  There  is  the  story  of  the  Spaniard 
who  received  for  his  first  lesson  in  English  spelling  and  pronunciation  the 
mnemonic  lines, — 

Thon^h  the  tough  cough  and  hiccough  plough  me  through. 
O'er  life's  dark  Tough  my  way  I  still  pursue. 

Feeling  his  native  pride  wounded  and  his  natural  love  of  congruity  outraged 
by  such  an  assemblsu^e  of  contradictions,  he  quitted  his  master  in  disgust,  and 
pursued  his  way  no  mrther  into  the  penetralia  of  our  language.  Nor  are  we 
ourselves  backward  in  acknowledging  the  disgrace  which  this  verbal  truant 
brings  upon  our  written  speech.  It  was  Dr.  Wayland,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
In  a  fine  vein  of  sarcasm  pertinently  asked,  **  What  does  this  spell, — Ghough- 

ppf  86* 
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phlktighUfiau  T'  Well,  said  Ihe  doctor  in  answer  to  his 
lo  Ihe  Mluwine  rule,  it  spells  polala.  Gh  stands  far 
of  hiccough  ;  uugli  (or  o,  as  in  dougb  ;  plith  fur  t,  as 
for  a,  aa  in  neighbor ;  tte  slands  lur  t,  as  in  gaicile  ; 
in  beau.    Thus  you  have  p-O't-a-t-o. 

Another  well -deserved  rebuke  is  contained  in  the 
originally  appeared  in  the  columns  o(  IVil  and  H'isdc 
ough. 


Dugh tidily  placed  In 


A  poor  old  m^n  had  a  bad  cougb. 

I'he  dociiu  did  Doifaing  bgt  icough, 
And  told  il  wai  all  labcy,  hii  cough. 

/^i  has  the  Tollowing  veiled  expostulation  against 
Sinii  speU  leoi  : 

Adioux  ahonc  the  Sioux. 

Ti^lkJ  ii^d  Jrilhtattirii™':  *""' 

Big  iBJun.  jquaw,  ud  youig  pippiouji 

Thcy'R  fillinE  up  with  fiery  bianii 
They  awear  iheir  Unda  Ihcy  will  not  No 
e  hit  at  in  these  ver! 


And  Iher  all.  wiih  one  accord,  bleicuter. 
In  the  following  the  rhyme  is  only  in  the  spelling : 
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In  the  following  eiercise  on  inn  Ihe  odd  lines  rhyme  with  thou,  nau,  ibe 
even  line*  wilb  thnugh,  know.  (These  loui  wurda  show  the  power  of  silent 
leltci*,  (he  addition  thereof  changing  words  of  three  sounds  into  words  of 
two.) 


When  we've  u  much  lo  do.    The  ChulEt  u* 
Hu  IDMed  up  the  lawn  :  Ibcreiu  go  fo» 

In  which  lo  put  ihc  h«y  inat  wa  ihjtil  mow 

To-maiTov  mom :  when  thml  i<  done,  I  'U>. 

You  may,  ir  ibeo  ibt  aon  U  noi  too  1°», 

Whkh  dDHE,  m're  off.  viih  uron,  rod,  liid  bow. 

The  confusion  of  English  sounds  and  letters  was  well  illustrated  by  him  who 
spelled  loffa  without  one  correct  letter, — kaupky, — yet  spelled  it  phoncticallj, 
and,  more  than  that,  apptoiiiiiated  far  more  closely  to  its  original  form  than 
our  present  corruption.  In  i6j9  a  pamphlet  was  issued  "  On  Ibe  nature  of 
the  drink  kauhi." 

Madame  de  SUel  once  tuld  an  ill-faTored  gentleman  that  he  abused  the 
masculine  privilege  of  ugliness.  In  (he  same  way  it  is  possible  to  abuse  the 
Anglo-Saxon  privilege  of  missioning.  General  Herkimer,  o(  Revolutionary 
Gime,  wax  a  signal  instance.  There  is  an  autograph  letter  of  his  in  the 
library  fl  the  Oneida  Historical  Society,  at  Utica.  New  York.  It  is  a  unitjue 
document,  and  sheds  so  suggestive  a  light  upon  the  character  of  the  education 
possessed  by  General  Herkimer,  and  upon  the  strange  and  mongrel  Du(ch- 
English  language  which  was  in  current  use  in  (he  MohaH'   ""       '  '  '       ''~ 


English  language  which  was  in  current  use  in  (he  Mohawk  Valley  during  the 
Revolution,  that  it  is  worth  quoting  : 
>er  yu  will  order  your  bodvll^en  dom' 
§aen  and  amoDJeachen  lied  tor  an  betell, 
hcrchkeimer  10  camclt  picdtr  beilingci  u 


ill  da  btn  yuT  b< 


ai  the  flats."    The  order  is  written  in  a  bold  but  blind  hand,  with  no  punc- 
tuation-marks  and  no  capital  letters  cxcepi  where  indicated  above. 

The  apparently  studied  felicity  of  the  following  seems  to  mark  them  out  as 
fabrications : 

dJ|E  the  Hole--bi  the  aide  of  my  lew  Ulher  walTi — Lei  11  be  deep. 

Aa  you  are  a  man  of  noiedge  I  inund  tt  enter  my  too  in  youj  ikull. 

Cer.    Yolc  DbUge  me  uf  yoli  kum  UD  ce  me  I  her  ■  Bwl  K9wd  am  Hill  ID  my  Bow  HiU* 
■n  hev  Ion  mj'  Happy  Tight. 

Yel  tbejr  are  not  a  bit  happier  than  this,  which  the  Medico}  News  gives  at  a 
genuine  let(er  received  by  an  urban  physician  from  a  country  brother : 

Dear  dock  I  haT  a  paahunl  wboi  phiaical  aimea  thoei  ihai  the  windpipe  «u  ulcennd  tt. 
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tobe  »  gon.     ]  hav  gi*  hym  erry  ihiDE  wilhoul  efltckil      hia 
bHitcDftJuI.     he  ia  an  mcuvc  mcmlwr  of  Ihc  M.  £.  cbincb  anc 


■lartling  a  sign  as  this  in 


On  (he  same  principle,  no  on 
presented  by  (he  keeper  of  a  live 
A«fuda 


Spinat«r.  The  manual  occupaiion  of  spinning, 
times,  fuinished  ihe  jurisprudence  of  Germany  and 
distinguish  the  female  line,— ^  ta  :  and  a  memen(c 
Still  remains  in  the  appellation  of  spittsltr.  King  f 
and  female  descendants  by  the  teems  or  the  spcai  si 
and  German  jurisprudence  still  divides  ramilies  inli 
titles  of  schwertmaeea,  "sword -members,"  and  spi 
"spindle-members."  The  term  "spinster,"  a  sing! 
the  common  title  by  which  an  unmarried  woman  is  c 
says  Lord  Cole,  "  is  a  good  addition  for  a  gcntli 
termed  spinster  she  may  abate  the  writ."  This,  ho 
the  word  spinster  Is  applied  in  England,  as  well  i 
women,  of  whatever  tank  or  condition. 


The  quotation-marks  are  in  acknowledgment  of  Col 


Certainly  the  likeness  between  him  and  Pope  is  not 
plagiarism : 

Like  a  ull  tHilly.  lifti  ihc'hAd,  ud  lis. 
Prior,  also,  has  the  following  line : 

Thse  poinlrd  tpirci  that  onund  ihe  am 
Milton,  in  bis  Epitaph  on  Shakespeare,  says  thai  \ 
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Shakespeare  himself  says, — 


And  a  far-off  resemblaiice  to  all  these  passages  may  be  discovered  in  the 
"caput  inter  nubiU  condit"  in  Virgil's  description  of  Fame,  in  the  fbuTth 
book  of  the  "■tneid." 

BplftUdlde  tnendax  (L.,  "  Splendidly  mendacious").  The  lie  that  is 
more  or  less  applauded  is  an  old  [rick  of  literature.  More  or  less  direct 
commendations  of  pious  frauds  abound  in  the  classics.  Thus,  iCschylus, 
"  God  is  not  averse  to  deceit  in  a  holy  cause"  (Frag,  tncrrl.,  n.) ;  Euripides, 
"  To  commit  a  noble  deed  of  treachery  in  a  just  cause"  \HiIrtia,  1633)  1  Cicero, 
"  Mentiri  gloriose  )"  and  Horace,  in  the  still  more  famous  phrate, — 

™  NobiErKvSin.  "  ''°""  '"^ 
Od!n,  III.,  li.,  3!. 
Horace's  linea  refer  lo  Hypermneatra.  Her  father,  Danaus,  hearing  from 
an  Oracle  that  he  would  be  slain  by  his  soii-ln-law,  made  his  fifty  daughters 
proinise  that  they  would  slay  their  bridegrooms,  the  fifty  sons  of  ^gyptus. 
Hypermneatra  alone  broke  her  vow  :  she  was  imprisoned,  but  the  people  de- 
clared her  innocent. 

Very  similar  are  Tasao'a  lines  in  "Jerusalem  Delivered"  (ii.  3a] : 

Si  ImLIo  cbe  ti  pD«a  a  »  prvpom  T^ 
which  may  be  Englished  thus : 

O  noble  Ik  I  wu  ever  midi  »  gDodT 

The  laudatory  reference  is  to  a  lie  told  bv  Sophronia.  The  Saracen  king, 
acting  on  a  renegade  Christian's  advicE,  had  transferred  a  slaluE  of  the  Virgin 
Hnry,  which  was  what  wc  should  now  call  a  mascot,  fi-om  a  church  to  the 
mosque.  Next  day  the  statue  disappeared,  and  the  king  threatened  to  kill 
all  the  Christians  unless  the  culprit  were  found.  Thereupon  Sophronia,  a 
virgin,  falsely  declared  that  she  was  guiliv,  and  gave  herself  up  to  execution. 

In  the  Talmud  is  a  curious  story  which  has  its  variants  in  many  legends 
of  the  mediaeval  saints.  The  Roman  government  had  forbidden  the  wearing 
of  phylacteries,  on  pain  of  death.  Nevertheless,  the  Rabbi  Elisseus  continued 
to  wear  one.  Hearing  that  a  lictor  had  been  sent  to  arrest  him,  he  haslilv 
unbound  it  and  concealed  it  in  his  hand.  "  What  have  you  in  your  hand? 
asked  the  liclor.  "  1  hive  the  wings  of  a  dove,"  answered  EtissEus  ;  and,  lo  1 
when  the  lictor  insisted  on  his  opening  his  hand,  the  wings  of  a  dove  were 
actually  found  therein.  This,  it  will  be  seen,  ii  substantially  the  same  atory 
as  that  of  SL  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  who  was  charitable  against  her  husband's 
wish,  and  who,  meeling  htm  when  her  apron  was  filled  with  bread  for  the 
poor,  declared,  on  inquiry,  thai  it  contained  roses.  He  insisted  on  examining 
It,  and  the  loaves  were  miraculously  changed  to  roses. 

A  very  touching  lie  is  thai  of  Desdemona  [Otktih,  Act  v.,  Sc.  2),  who, 
when  Emilia  cries, — 

Oh,  w1h>  harh  done  thit  d«d  T — 
answers  from  her  couch, —  ■ 


In  modern  literature  a  famous  lie  i«  •><at  of  Sister  Sulptce  in  Victor  Hugo'i 
"  Les  Mis^rabks."  When  Jean  Valje^-n  is  arrested,  sne  saves  him  by  the 
one  falsehood  of  h«  life  : 
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Bays,  unfliiicliiiigly.  '' I  do  not  '" 
■mbering    Uncle   Toby  and   Ihe  r 


tiously,  "  H"ly  Virgin  !  this  wm  uc  icmti.iuc.cu  iti  i 
This  ei)isode  has  been  followed  very  closely  by  it 
Orphans."  In  the  scene  >t  Ihe  Salpfliiere,  Sceur 
the  house  by  »  similar  aublerfuge  which  renders 
Henrielte: 

"  It  is  my  first  falsehood,"  murmurs  ScEur  Genevii 
"  And  it  will  I>e  counted  10  your  credit  there  aboi 
■ays  Hcnrielte,  softly. 

In  Mrs.  Gaskell's  novel  of  "  North  and  South, 
"Milly's  Expiation,"  the  heroines,  both  true  and  n 
court  to  save  iheir  lovers  fioni  death.  Poor  >Uda 
novelette,  is  a  quadroon  ;  consequently  her  daughte 
white  man.  But  Ihe  old  ladv  swears  Ulive  is  not 
■t  the  confessional,  acknowledging  her  lie,  on  the  e' 
Thackeray's  Little  Sister,  though  she  knows  that  si 
Philip's  father,  denies  it  in  order  that  Philip  may  no 
heri  lance. 

On  the  other  hand,  Jeanie  Deans,  in  "  The  Heart  ( 
bear  false  witness  in  her  sister's  favor,  despite  the 
and  Ihe  agony  it  costs  her  to  tell  the  truth. 

Bpoka  In  lila  tvheel,  a  phrase  which  seems  in  d 
nal  signification,  to  "thwart,"  to  "obstruct,"  and  is  i 
to  "OMtst."  When  solid  wheels  were  used,  Ihe  dri 
pin  or  spoke,  which  he  thrust  into  one  of  the  three  t 
to  skid  Ihe  cart  when  it  went  down-hill.  Tramwagi 
carts  used  by  rail  way- navvies  still  have  their  whee 
■kid  them.  In  a  memorial  of  "God's  Last  Twenty- 
England  for  its  Preservation  and  Deliverance  frot 
published  in  i6t>9,  the  author,  speaking  of  the  leal  e 
of  lames  II.  against  arbitrary  goverinnent,  tells  us  I 
bad  lately  been  procured  for  ihe  benefit  of  the  subjei 
the  army,"  the  other  "a  bill  of  hal>eas  corpus,  where 
not  any  longer  detain  men  in  prison  at  their  pleasure 
)»lls  were  SDCh  spokes  in  their  chariot -whee  Is  that 

Spook,  an  Americanism  for  a  ghost,  a  spiriL 

PhUoiugJcAUy,  of  cuurK.  (here  ia  na  difficully  atHjuL  (be  tni 

fbrwii  ibat  Ihe  Gsnnani  ihaughl  writ  lo  «dapl  it  tnlo  divir 
pounded  dbJikfl  lobegiillimAa  wunlwith/i,  Ibcyumpiy  maii 
DTer,  diey  lUghlly  •pedaliied  Ihi  mnmlug,  u  coDsIinily  luppi 
by  on*  luipiaEC  from  lOOlber.  Ihui  ^i/iij.  h>uI.  ur  spiril.bci 
oritaotl.    nnilly.ihe  inhsblumu  of  ihc ^Vsiem  Stales  of  A 

Oumui  FellDW-cliiieiu,  and  t^-a  tliflhllv  diend  ihe  Bpeliiiig  ii 
>D  thml  Spook,  (he  dxUEliler  dT  S/mk,  uid  gnnd-doufhler  of  4it 

generic  word  for  ahoiiti  uid  ihingi  ^ouly  (hroughoui  a.  grai'i 

Spoony,  a  colloquialism  for  effeminate,  silly  ;  alsc 
a  person  in  love,  probably  from  Ihe  custom  of  nicki 
opiime  in  the  mathematical  examinational  Cambridge 
and  presenting  him  with  a  wooden  spoon.  In  archt 
Ihe  one  who  has  the  lowest  tcoie  is  rewarded  with  a 
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Spread  eagle,  a  slang  term  of  various  applications.  At  Cambridge 
University,  England,  it  means  a  fowl  opened  down  the  back  and  grilled. 
Among  sailors  it  is  applied  to  a  passenger  or  other  land-lubber  caught  in  the 
rigging  sind  made  to  pay  a  forfeit.  But  the  meaning  that  now  overshadows 
all  others  makes  it  an  adjective  to  denote,  specifically,  the  brag  and  bluster 
of  a  certain  kind  of  American  oratory.  It  originated,  of  course,  in  America, 
and  is  an  allusion  to  the  eagle  with  outstretched  wings  which  forms  the 
national  emblem,  and  which  used  to  be  celebrated  with  special  extravagance 
by  Fourth-of*July  speakers.  The  noun  spread-eagleism  is  formed  from  the 
adjective. 

Squatter  Sovereignty,  the  popular  name  for  the  principles  expressed 
in  the  doctrine,  first  formulated  by  Lewis  Cass  in  1847,  that  slavery  "  should 
be  kept  out  of  the  national  legislature,  and  left  to  the  people  of  the  con- 
federacy in  their  respective  local  governments."  The  doctrine  served  on  the 
one  hand  as  a  refuge  for  the  Northern  Democrats  against  the  demand  of  the 
Southern  slaveocracy  that  the  right  of  property  in  slaves  should  be  maintained 
everywhere,  even  in  places  where  slavery  was  tabooed  and  regardless  of  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  localities  where  the  slave-owner  might  choose 
to  take  it, — a  demand  which  received  the  countenance  of  the  Supreme  Cour«: 
in  the  Dred  Scott  decision, — and  on  the  other  hand  saved  them  from  going 
the  length  of  the  Wilmot  Proviso,  moved  as  an  amendment  to  the  proposed 
treaty  with  Mexico,  bv  David  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1846,  and  reintro- 
duced in  1848,  prohibiting  slavery  in  any  territory  which  might  be  acquired 
from  Mexico.  The  nickname  "  Squatter  Sovereignty'*  was  first  derisively 
applied  to  the  doctrine  by  Calhoun. 

Stage,  All  the  world's  a.  One  of  the  most  familiar  passages  in  Shake- 
speare is  the  soliloc^uy  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  melancholy  Jaques  in  "  As 
You  Like  It"  (Act  ii.,  Sc  7),  which  begins, — 

All  the  world's  a  stage. 
And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players. 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances  ; 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts. 
His  acts  being  seven  ages. 

This  comparison  of  the  mimic  world  of  the  stage  to  the  greater  world  of  life 

frequently  recurs  in  Shakespeare  : 

Out,  out,  brief  candle  I 
•  Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player 

That  struts  and  freU  his  hour  upon  the  stage 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
Signifying  nothing. 

Macbeth,  Act  v.,  Sc.  5. 

I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano, — 
A  stage  where  every  man  must  play  a  part. 
And  mine  a  sad  one. 

Merchant  ef  Venice ,  Act  i.,  Sc.  i. 

It  is  found  also  in  many  of  Shakespeare*s  contemporaries  and  predecessors : 

The  world's  a  stage  on  which  all  parts  are  played. 

MiDDLRTON  :  A  Game  at  Chess^  Act  v.,  Sc.  x. 

The  world's  a  theatre,  the  earth  a  suge. 
Which  God  and  Nature  do  with  aciors  fill. 

Thomas  Hkywood:  Apology  for  Actor  s,\hx^ 

A  noble  farce,  wherein  king^,  republics,  and  emperors  have  for  so  many  ages  played  their 
parts,  and  to  which  the  whole  vast  universe  serves  for  a  theatre.— Montaignk  :  Of  th*  Most 
BxcelUnt  Men. 

I  take  the  world  to  be  but  as  a  stage. 

Where  net-maskt  men  do  play  their  personage. 

Du  Baktas  :  Dialogu*  between  HeraclUu*  and  Dem^rUui. 


:  e|>igram[nali$l,  had  w 
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■s  before  Shakespeare,  Pallidas, 


iiiblimt  <1K  ridicule  i!  »'y 


■A  for  these  unions  of  tbc  pathetic  and  the  comic,  : 
Arlslopbanes  only  exhibits  the  most  harrowing  farmi 
ihc  laughing  mirror  of  wit,  Goethe  onlv  presumes  to  s 
of  thought  compreheniling  its  uwn  nothingness  in  the 
show,  and  Shakespeare  puts  the  most  agonizing  lam< 
of  the  world  in  the  mouth  of  a  fool,  who  meanwhile  i 
In  all  the  nervous  suffEting  of  pain. 

"  They  have  all  learned  from  the  great  First  Poet,  wh 
in  thousands  of  acts,  knows  how  to  carry  humor  to  l! 
see  every  day.  After  (he  departure  of  the  heroes,  l1 
enter  with  (heir  baubles  and  lashes  \  and  after  the  blo< 
lulion  there  came  waddling  on  the  stage  the  fal  boi 
jokes  and  lentler  '  legitimate'  ban  mots,  and  the  o 
starved  laughter  hopped  merrily  l>efote  ihem,  while 
pious  Capuchins  with  candles,  cross,  and  banners  of  : 
in  (he  highest  pathos  of  the  World  Tragedy,  bits  of 
that  the  desperate  republican,  who,  like  a  Brutus, 
heart,  Rrst  smell  it  to  see  whether  some  one  had  not  : 
and  on  this  great  stage  of  the  World  all  passes  eiai 
beggarly  boards.  On  it,  too,  there  are  tipsy  heroes, 
parts,  scenes  which  obstinately  stay  up  in  the  air,  proi 
above  everything,  danseuses  who  create  astonishing 
and,  above  all,  costumts  which  are  and  ever  will  be  tht 
in  Meaven,  in  the  first  tow  of  the  boxes,  sit  the  lovel; 
lotgntlttj  on  us  poor  sinners  commedianiiing  here 
blessed  Lord  himself  sits  seriously  in  his  splendid  se 
dull,  or  calculates  that  this  theatre  cannot  be  kept  u 
this  one  gets  too  high  a  salary,  and  that  one  too  lil 
get  her  play  far  loo  indifferently." 

In  "  Don  Quixote,"  also,  the  Rueful  Knight  compare: 
whereupon  Sancho  Pania  caps  his  master's  compari. 
like  the  game  of  chess  ;  while  the  game  lasts,  each  piet 
ufRce,  but  as  soon  as  (he  game  is  over  all  the  pieces 
and  cast  higgledy-piggledy  into  a  bag,  which  is  all 
casting  our  dead  bodies  into  the  tomb.  Is  not  this 
of  Tennyson's  hero  in  "Maud"?— 

But  liefore  Tennyson,  before  Cervantes,  the  same  li 
Dmar  Khayyam  in  his  Rubiiyat,  LXIX. : 

Bui  bripksi  rieco  of  Ihe  Game  He  play: 
Upon  thii  ChcctfT-boird  of  Nigho  >nd  I 
Hilh>r  and  ihilher  iudto,  ana  check!,  : 
And  cue  br  OH  tack  in  Cat  Cloiei  layt. 
ifiltflT^^t  Iran 
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Stain  upon  mud.  Kivarol  said  of  some  one  remarkable  for  the  unclean- 
liness  of  his  person,  **  He  would  make  a  stain  upon  mud.'*  This  is  obviously 
the  original  of  the  common  American  description  of  a  n^gro  as  so  black  that 
coal  would  make  a  white  mark  upon  him.  Talleyrand  describes  a  great  meta- 
physician as  a  man  who  excelled  in  writing  with  black  ink  on  a  black  ground. 

Stalwarts,  the  name  given  to  a  faction  of  the  Republican  party.  It 
arose  out  of  the  action  of  a  portion  of  the  delegates  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  18S0,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  nine,  under  the 
leadership  of  Roscoe  Conkiing  of  New  York,  holding  persistently  (stalwartly) 
to  the  nomination  of  General  Grant  for  a  third  term,  to  the  end  of  the  ballot- 
ing, when  James  A.  Garfield  was  finally  nominated  by  a  coalescence  of  all 
the  other  factions  against  the  Stalwarts.  In  order  to  propitiate  them,  Chester 
A.  Arthur,  who  was  affiliated  with  them,  was  selected  as  the  party*s  candidate 
for  the  Vice- Presidency.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  contest  between  the 
factions  was  extremely  warm  during  the  short  incumbency  by  Garfield  of  the 
Presidential  chair,  ana  the  quarrel  led  finally  to  the  resignation  of  the  New 
York  Senators,  Conkiing  and  Piatt.  The  Senators  were  disappointed  in 
their  expected  •*  vindication"  through  a  re-election  by  the  New  York  Legis- 
lature. The  Republicans  of  New  York  who  supported  the  administration, 
and  Mr.  Blaine,  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  the  head  of  the  opposition 
to  the  resigning  Senators,  were,  in  consequence  of  their  failure  to  stand  by 
the  Senators  and  to  re-elect  them,  dubbed  **  Half- Breeds."  The  assassination 
of  Garfield  and  the  succession  of  Arthur,  a  Stalwart,  combined  with  the  lat- 
ter*s  discreet  conduct,  seemed  on  the  surface  to  heal  the  breach.  Neverthe- 
less, at  the  ensuing  election  the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  was  de- 
feated by  the  enormous  majority  of  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  votes.  The 
withdrawal  of  Senator  Conkiing  from  political  life  in  1884  aided  materially  in 
restoring  union  between  the  contestants,  but  the  distinction  of  Republicans  in 
New  York  into  Half-Breeds  and  Stalwarts  continued  for  many  years,  and 
ceased  only  with  the  ascendency  of  ex-Senator  Piatt  in  the  government  of  the 
party  machine  of  the  State. 

Stammerer,  an  epithet  bestowed  on  two  kings  who  were  afflicted  with 
imperfect  utterance, — Michael  the  Stammerer,  on  the  throne  of  the  Eastern 
Caesars,  and  Louis  the  Stammerer,  who  was  crowned  Western  Emperor  by 
the  Pope  at  Troyes. 

Stepping-fltonea.  A  passage  which  has  afforded  much  room  for  inge- 
nious comment  is  the  first  stanza  in  Tennyson's  '*  In  Memoriam :" 

I  held  it  truth,  with  him  who  sings 

To  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones, 

That  men  may  nae  on  stepping-stones 
Of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  thmgs. 

Now,  in  "  The  Ladder  of  St.  Augustine,"  Longfellow  has,— 

St.  Augustine  1  well  hast  thou  said. 

That  of  our  vices  we  can  frame 
A  ladder,  if  we  will  but  tread 

Beneath  otur  feet  each  deed  of  shame. 

Once  the  similarity  between  these  two  stanzas  had  been  pointed  out,  it  did 
not  take  long  for  conjecture  to  decide  that  Longfellow  was  the  poet  whom 
Tennyson  was  praising.  But  conjecture  reasoned  without  dates.  Longfel- 
low's poem  was  published  a  short  time  after  "In  Memoriam."  Was  it  St 
Augustine,  then,  who  sang  to  one  clear  harp  in  divers  tones  ?  The  descrip- 
tion certainly  did  not  seem  very  appropriate.  Finally  the  question  was  set- 
tled by  Tennyson  himself.     So  we  are  told  by  Rev.  Alfred  Gatty,  author  of  a 

2T  87 
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commentary  on  "  In  Memoriam,"  who  wiote  as  full.iw 
"The  poet  alluded  to  is  Goethe.  I  know  this  honi  I 
although  he  could  flot  identify  the  passage  ;  and  whi 
small  book  of  mine  on  his  mirvellous  poem,  he  wrote, 
on  this  very  passage." 

Stew  in  tholr  own  ereaae,  an  ancient  phrase,  i 
eraiurc  of  must  cuuiiliies,  which  had  fallen  into  unrei 

Paris,  1870-71  ;  ■'  I  am  going  to  let  Paris  stew  in  he 
back  as  Chaucer  wc  find, — 

Bui  i:eRutily  1  made  folk  luch  chrrc, 

llwl  in  hi*  own  grc«  I  made  him  frw 

Tkt  Wift  of  BiUk 

Shakespeare,  in  "  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  (. 
"melting  Kalstaff  in  his  own  grease."  The  Duke  of 
Low  Countries  were  fat  enough  to  be  stewed  in  the! 
recent  a  writer  as  G.  P.  R.  James  says  in  his  "  Koi 
conks  hive  not  done   their  duty  and  got  all  ready, 

Still-tiunt,  a  term  applied  in  political  parlance  t 
without  any  great  outward  show  of  activity,  but  with 
underhand,  work.  It  is  also  applied  lo  the  proceed 
become  a  candidate  for  an  office,  who,  while  openi 
declaring  that  he  docs  not  seek  it,  is  furthering  his 
earlier  meaning  it  was  first  applied  to  the  alleged  mei 
den  in  his  Presidential  candidacy  in  1B76. 

BtUtOD  Hero,  (he  nickname  given  to  Cooper  Th 
Stilton,  in  tlu]iiingdonshite.  A  relative  of  his,  Irfrs. 
make  the  celebrated  Stilton  cheese,  and  it  was  he  th 
market.  He  was  a  bmous  rider,  and  it  is  recorded 
he  rode  to  London  (seventy-one  miles)  in  eleven  ho 
good  deal  of  local  celebrity  by  winning  the  cup  at  1 
which  he  had  picked  up  accidentally  on  the  road,  ani 
previously  ridden  her  twelve  miles. 

Stone.  I«ave  no  atoue  nntnmed, — i.e.,  try 
d  form  of  this  colloquialism  is  proba 


Plana.     The  answer  was,  "Turn  every  stone." 

Stool  of  repentance,  a  stool  which  was  placed 
Scotland,  and  on  which  persons  who  had  incurred  ceni 
offence  were  obliged  to  sit  during  service.  After  the 
was  expected  to  stand  up  on  the  stool  while  the  minis 
lie  rebuke.  This  form  of  censure  was  sometimes  pr. 
present  century. 

Stomello  verses  are  verses  in  which  certain  wori 
turned  about  and  about.  They  arc  common  among 
The  word  is  from  lornart,  to  "  return  ;" 

Would  look  wdUyhil  llde  u  k  IHard'^iil  u  t 
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I'll  tell  htm  the  red  and  the  white  and  the  green 
Is  the  prize  that  we  play  for,  a  prize  we  wfli  win. 

Btorm-and-Stress  Period,  the  name  given  to  a  period  of  great  intel- 
lectual convulsion  in  the  history  of  German  literature  which  developed  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  marked  by  the  strenuous 
and  successful  efforts  by  which  the  participators  broke  the  fetters  of  conven- 
tionalism in  all  spheres  of  intellectual  activity.  It  received  its  name  from 
Klinger's  drama  "  Sturm  und  Drang"  ("  Storm  and  Stress"),  and  among  its 
epoch-making  works  are  Goethe's  "Goetz  von  Berlichingen"  and  Schiller's 
**  Robbers,"  while  the  former,  in  his  "  Sorrows  of  Werther,"  represents  its 
sentimental  and  lachrymose  features  : 

The  wisdom  and  extravagance  of  the  age  united  in  one  stream.  The  masterly  criticism 
of  Lessine,  the  enthusiasm  for  Shakespeare,  the  mania  for  Ossian  and  the  Northern  my> 
thology,  the  revival  of  ballad  literature  and  parodies  of  Rousseau,  all  worked  in  one  rebel- 
lious current  against  established  authority.  There  was  one  universal  shout  for  "  nature." 
With  the  young  nature  seemed  a  compound  of  volcanoes  and  moonlight.  To  be  insurgent 
and  sentimental,  explosive  and  lachrymose,  were  the  true  signs  of  genius. — G.  H.  Lbwbs: 
Lt/e  0/  Gotthf. 

Great,  indeed,  was  the  woe  and  fury  of  these  power-men  (Kraft-m&nner).  Beauty  to  their 
mind  seemed  synonymous  for  strength.  All  passion  poetical,  so  it  were  hut  fierce  enough. 
Their  head  moral  virtue  was  Pride  ;  their  beau- ideal  of  manhood  was  some  transcript  of  Mil* 
ton's  devil.  Often  they  invened  Bolingbroke's  plan,  and  instead  of  "patronizing  Provi- 
dence" did  directly  the  opposite,  ragine  with  extreme  animation  against  Fate  in  general 
because  it  enthralled  free  virtue,  and  with  clenched  hands  or  sounding  shields  hurling  defi- 
ance towards  the  vault  of  heaven. — Carlylb  :  Life  o/SchiiUr. 

Stormy  Petrel  of  Politics,  a  sobriquet  of  John  Scott,  Earl  of  El  don 
(1 751-1838),  because  he  was  in  the  habit  of  hastening  up  to  London  when 
any  rumor  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Cabinet  reached  him.  He  did  so  at  the 
death  of  Lord  Liverpool,  under  the  expectation  that  the  king  would  call  on 
him  to  form  a  ministry,  but  the  task  was  assigned  to  Canning.  When 
Canning  died,  he  was  in  full  expectation  of  being  sent  for,  but  the  king  ap- 
plied to  Lord  Goderich.  Again,  when  Lord  Goderich  resigned,  Eldon  felt 
sure  of  being  sent  for,  but  the  king  asked  Wellington  to  form  a  ministry. 

Straw,  Men  o£  )n  earlier  times  the  procuring  of  witnesses  to  perjure 
themselves  by  false  swearing  was  more  common  than  now,  and  men  could  be 
easily  found  to  give  any  evidence  upon  oath  that  might  be  required  of  them. 
In  England  it  was  a  common  thing  for  these  mercurial  wretches  to  walk 
openly  in  Westminster  Hall  with  a  straw  in  one  of  their  shoes  to  signify  that 
they  wanted  employment  as  witnesses  :  hence  originated  the  expression  "  He 
is  a  man  of  straw.'^  These  false  witnesses  can  boast  of  a  high  antiquity.  A 
writer  in  the  QuarUrly  Revitw^  describing  the  ancient  courts  in  Greece,  says, 
•*  We  have  all  heard  oi  a  race  of  men  who  used  in  former  days  to  ply  about 
our  own  courts  of  law,  and  who,  from  their  manner  of  making  known  their 
occupation,  were  recognized  by  the  name  of  straw-shoes.  An  advocate  or 
lawyer  who  wanted  a  convenient  witness  knew  by  these  signs  where  to  find 
one,  and  the  colloquy  between  the  parties  was  brief.  *  Don*t  you  remember  ?* 
said  the  advocate.  The  party  looked  at  the  fee  and  gave  no  sign  ;  but  the 
fee  increased,  and  the  powers  of  memory  increased  with  it:  'To  be  sure  I 
do.'  *Then  come  into  court  and  swear  it.*  And  straw-.shoes  went  into  court 
and  swore  it.  Athens  abounded  in  straw-shoes."  There  are  plenty  of  "  straw- 
shoes"  still,  but  they  do  not  wear  their  distinguishing  mark.  They  devote 
their  talents  now  chiefly  to  furnishine  bail  without  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions, and  "straw-bail"  has  become  a  familiar  term  in  our  courts. 

Stricken  deer.  The  wild  exclamation  of  Hamlet  after  the  success  of  his 
stratagem  in  the  play-scene  is  well  known  : 
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In  "  As  Vou  Like  It"  occurs  anulher 


My'^biVildc 


A  furllier  patallelism  is  nol  devoid  of  inleiesL     Iii  " 

Ihe  liiiea  already  quoted,  the  piwt,  speaking  Ihcough  1 

goes  on  tu  describe  the  agony  of  the  eequesleted  stag  ; 

The  wicichid  uinui  heaved  (onh  raO^  gw4i 

Thomson  paints  a  stag  in  the  sarnc  situation  : 


And  loakft  back  i«  him  wJih  beKechlng  eyr 

D'lsraeli,  who  first  pointed  out  lliese  latter  simibri 
•hith  few,  perhaps,  will  agree  with  :  "  Of  these  three 
eyt'  of  Dryden  perhips  is  more  pathetic  Ihan  Iht  bi/, 
borrowed  by  Thomson  from  Shakespeare,  because  the 
more  passion,  and  is  Ihereforc  mote  poetical.  The  : 
perhaps  exqui: 


Itself.    Thon 
o  have  ■ 


and 


Studies.    Send  us  a  bishop  -who  has  Baiabed  ] 

nut  which  every  now  and  then  makes  Ihe  round  of  Uie 
|iapera  sets  forth  that  a  farmer,  finding  his  bishop  > 
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studies  when  he  endeavored  to  see  him,  finally  expressed  an  impatient  wish 
that  "  the  next  bishop  the  queen  did  appoint  would  be  one  who  had  finished 
his  studies."  Now,  this  is  only  an  adaptation  of  a  famous  French  tale  thus 
narrated  by  Sainte-Beuve  in  "  Causeries  du  Lundi"  (1851),  vol.  ii.  p.  158,  of  the 
famous  Huet,  Bishop  of  Avranches  until  1721  :  '*  He  used  to  pass  many  hours 
in  his  library,  and  when  he  was  sought  on  business  the  answer  always  was, 
*  Monseigneur  is  at  his  studies.*  This  caused  the  people  of  Avranches  to 
say,  though  otherwise  full  of  respect  for  him,  *  We  will  pray  the  king  to  give 
us  a  bishop  who  has  finished  his  studies.'  '*  Hence,  Sainte-Beuve  continues, 
there  sprang  up  a  proverbial  saying,  generally  used  in  the  bishop's  country 
of  Lower  Normandy.  When  a  man  is  absent  in  mind,  dreamy, — in  short, 
when  his  wits  are  wool-gathering, — his  neighbors  rally  him  in  these  words : 
"  Qu'est-ce  que  t'as  done  ?  T*es  tout  ev6que  d* Avranches  ce  matin"  (**  What's 
the  matter  with  you  ?  You're  for  all  the  world  the  Bishop  of  Avranches  this 
morning"). 

Stuffed  Prophet,  an  epithet  which  the  New  York  Sun  sought  to  fasten 
on  Grover  Cleveland  just  prior  to  his  nomination  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  in  1892.  This  phonetically  recalls  that  other  nickname,  the 
Stuffed  Captain,  which  in  1872,  or  thereabouts,  became  almost  an  issue  in 
Prussian  politics. 

To  the  perplexity  of  the  outsider,  the  papers,  and  especially  the  comic 
papers,  suddenly  burst  out  into  allusions  to  the  Stuffed  Captain,  whom  the 
progressive  press  made  the  butt  of  humorous  but  none  the  less  violent  at- 
tacks.  At  last  it  turned  out  that  in  all  Prussian  budgets  there  figured  a  cap- 
tain of  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot-Guards,  for  whose  pay  the  estimates  were 
charged  with  one  thousand  three  hundred  thalers,  though  the  officer's  name 
was  not  to  be  found  in  the  army  list.  The  progressists  scented  in  the  item 
one  of  the  numerous  false  pretences  by  which  the  government  was  supposed 
to  obtain  funds.  Finally,  the  Stuffed  Captain  in  this  case  proved  to  be  no 
other  than  King  William  himself,  by  his  imperial  dignity  captain  of  his  own 
First  Foot-Guards.  He  did  not,  however,  pocket  the  money  for  his  own  use, 
but  paid  it  regularly  towards  the  support  of  the  tallest  men  in  that  company 
of  giants,  for  which,  like  Frederick  the  Great,  he  had  a  constitutional  ten- 
derness. 

Stump,  Going  on  the,  a  political  Americanism  signifying  a  speech-making 
tour  to  influence  votes  pending  an  election.  "The  stump"  is  the  Ameri- 
can ec^uivalent  to  the  English  "  platform."  In  the  early  history  of  America 
a  political  orator  would  address  his  audiences  from  any  convenient  point  of 
vantage ;  in  the  newly-settled  regions,  just  cleared  of'^  forest,  it  might  fre- 
quently be  a  tree-stump.  Hence  the  name  "  stump  speech"  was  given  to 
any  political  harangue.  Other  derivatives  are  '* stump-speaker"  and  "stump- 
ing the  State," — the  last  phrase  meaning  to  make  the  circuit  of  the  State  and 
deliver  political  speeches.    (See  Spellbinder.) 

Style.  The  style  ia  the  man  himself  (Fr.,  "Le  style,  c'est  I'homme 
m£me"),  a  phrase  used  by  BufTon  in  his  reception  address  at  the  French 
Academy,  1753:  "Only  well-written  works  will  descend  to  posterity.  Ful- 
ness of  knowledge,  interesting  facts,  even  useful  inventions,  are  no  pledges 
of  immortality,  for  they  may  be  employed  by  more  skilful  hands :  they  are 
outside  the  man ;  the  style  is  the  man  himsel£"  Another  version  makes 
Buffon  say,  "  the  style  is  of  the  man"  ("  le  style  est  de  I'homme"),  but  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  to  reject  the  more  common  reading.  Before  Buffon 
F^nelon  had  said  that  "  a  man's  style  is  nearly  as  much  a  part  of  him  as  his 
physiognomy,  his  figure,  the  beating  of  his  pulse, — ^in  short,  as  any  part  of 

87* 


>nly.-H.ii 


■hsugkli  a 


SoBTlter  Id  modo,  fortiter  Im  le  (L..  "Gentle 
perrormance"),  a  maxim  of  uncertain  authurship.  In 
the  medieval  churchmen  tlicre  ate  passages  which  ci 
nuiie  more  closely  than  Ihe  following  from  a  irealise  ' 
'  >s,"  published  a(  Venice  in  1606,  by  Ai 


lejes 


But  the  source  of  it  is  ihc  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  ch.  viii 
enlia  attingit  ergo  a  fine  usque  ad  finem  foriiier  et  d 
("  Wisdom  reachelh  from  oite  end  to  another  mightili 
order  all  lhinga"|.  There  is  here  no  distinction  in 
precept ;  but  St.  Bernard  has  "  Alque  ila  [ler  omnia  in 


Ay.)   The  SI 


nended  by  n 


("  Ginik  wordi,  hai  m  hand,  ant  noihing,  and  ai 
The  saying  comes  from  Henry  IV.  of  France,  the  mc 
This  king  was  a  terrible  libertine,  and  not  wise  as  a 
iecls  adored  him.  Like  other  liherlines.  he  was  [he  \ 
fair  saying  of  Henry  of  Navarre's  may  be  matched  l 
"  Cortesia  dc  boca  mucho  vale  y  poco  cuesta"  ("  Lip- 
and  costs  little").  No  one  who  has  not  been  through  I 
with  high  and  low  in  them  can  have  an  idea  of  (he  ii 
maxim.  The  Spaniards  are  a  gracious  people, — we 
compare  with  them  in  Ihe  matter  of  civility, — but  thi 
with  civility,  or  it  quickly  develops  into  haired  of  the  1 
we  all  know  as  the  outcome  of  a  mark  of  contempt. 

Sablimo,  There  is  but  one  itep  from  the  au 
louB.  SO  said  Napoleon  in  igii.  The  phrase  will  I 
yet  in  the  form  which  Tom  Paine  gave  it  in  hia  "  / 
1795I  il  would  never  have  caught  the  popular  fancy, 
sublime,"  says  Paine,  "makes  the  ridiculous,  and  one 
luuB  makes  the  sublime  again."  Still  less  likely  to  t 
the  expression  used  by  t^slard,  who  died  in  1757:  ' 
ments  that  ate  too  far  removed  from  hand,  and  who 
with  ridicule,  which  too  are  as  near  one  another  a< 
folly."  Coleridge  in  his  "  Table.Talk"  speaks  of  a  pi 
lime  dashed  to  pieces  by  cutting  too  close  with  the  fie 
the  corner  of  nonsense ;"  and  Edward  Lord  Oxforc 
spondent  of  J^otes  and  Querifi,  wrote  in  his  manuscri 
"  The  magnificent  and  the  ridiculous  are  so  near  neij 
each  other."  All  these  various  authors  recognized  t 
but  a  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  but  they 
phrase  that  might  have  given  their  thought  immortalit; 
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Sublime  Porte,  a  name  for  Constantinople  which  comes  to  us  through 
the  French  La  Porte  Sublime,  "the  sublime  door  or  gate."  In  a  fit  of 
Oriental  self-gratulation,  Mohammed  II.  (1451-1481)  styled  his  capital  "The 
Lofty  [or  Sublime]  Gate  of  the  Royal  Tent."  This  was  translated  into  Italian 
as  La  Porta  Sublima,  and  the  term  has  since  been  adopted  by  all  Western 
nations.  Gate  is  a  metonyme  for  court  or  place  of  justice.  In  the  East 
justice  has  always  been  administered  in  the  gate  either  of  the  city  or  of  the 
king's  palace.  The  Trojan  councils  were  held  in  the  gates  of  Priam's  palace. 
In  Aenophon's  "  Cyropaedia,"  ch.  viii.,  the  court  of  the  King  of  Persia  is  desig- 
nated "the  Gate."  The  Gate  and  Key  at  the  Alhambra  probably  meant 
the  place  where  justice  was  unlocked.  And  even  in  London,  Newgate  still 
testifies  to  the  connection  between  gates  and  the  justice  there  administered, 
for  the  Old  Bailey  stands  annexed.  Many  nations  used  to  write  their  laws 
upon  gates.  Peter  is  the  rock,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against 
him. 

Sucker  State,  a  sobriquet  for  Illinois.  As  good  an  explanation  as  any  is 
the  following.  The  first  settlements  of  Northern  Illinois  and  Southern  Wis- 
consin were  those  in  and  around  what  is  now  Grant  County,  Wisconsin.  The 
lead-digginss  were  a  great  attraction  to  the  adventurous  frontiersmen,  as 
the  galena  found  a  ready  market  and  was  paid  for  in  hard  cash.  With  the 
approach  of  winter,  many  oi  the  miners  went  south  to  their  Illinois  homes. 
They  returned  in  spring  when  the  streams  were  thawing  out  and  the 
"suckers,"  the  first  fish  of  the  season,  were  running  plentifully.  As  years 
passed  on,  it  became  a  common  by-word  that  "  the  Suckers  haa  come  back," 
and  so  the  name  gradually  fastened  on  all  Illinois  people.  On  the  other 
hand,  those  who  braved  the  Wisconsin  winters,  or  had  no  family  ties  to  take 
them  away,  spent  their  time  as  best  they  could,  hunting,  trapping,  etc.,  and 
roughed  it  in  primitive  quarters.  They  found  shelter  in  caves  and  due-outs 
and  mining-drifts  till  sprine  brought  them  also  out  of  their  holes.  Their 
returning  companions  would  Jokingly  say  that  "the  Badeers  had  come  out." 
So  it  happened  that,  though  Illinois  does  not  specially  abound  in  "suckers," 
and  "badgers"  are  rather  scarce  in  Wisconsin,  the  two  commonwealths  are 
still  respectively  known  as  "  the  Sucker  State"  and  "  the  Badger  State." 

Sun.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  universal  metaphors  in  literature  is  thus 
restated  by  Bacon : 

The  sun,  which  passeth  through  pollutions  and  itself  remains  as  pure  as  before. — AdxHtnc*' 
m^nt  0/  Leamingy  Book  ii. 

An  early  appearance  of  the  figure  is  indicated  in  the  following  story  told  by 

Erasmus :  "  Diogenes  being  chidden  for  that  he  was  a  goer  into  places  full  of 

stynke  and  all  vnclenelynesse,  he  saied,  *  Why,  the  soone  also  doeth  creepe 

vnder  houses  of  ofiice.  and  yet  is  not  therewith  defoylM  nor  embrewed,  or 

made  durtie."  {Apophthegms,  translation  of  1542,  fol.  142.)    Erasmus  probably 

borrowed  the  story  from  Diogenes  Laertius,  Book  vi.,  sect.  63.     But  the  figure 

is  found  in  the  folk-lore  of  every  country  in  the  form  of  a  riddle  (see  Enigma, 

p.  294),  and  is  constantly  reappearing  in  literature.     Here  are  a  few  random 

mstances : 

Spiritalis  enim  virtus  sacramenti  ita  est  ut  lux  :  etsi  per  immundos  transeat,  non  inquinatur 
("  Tne  spiritual  virtue  of  a  sacrament  is  like  light :  although  it  passes  among  the  impure,  it  is 
not  polluted").— Saint  Aucustinb:  Works,  vol.  iii..  In  Jokannis  Evang.^  cap.  i.  tr.  v. 
tec.  15. 

The  tun  shineth  upon  the  dunghill,  and  is  not  corrupted.— Lyly  :  Euphiut :  The  AnaUmy 
0/  U^t  (Arber's  repnnt),  p.  43. 

The  son,  reflecting  upon  the  mud  of  strands  and  shores,  is  unpolluted  in  his  beam. — Tay- 
IPK :  Nff/y  Living^,  ch.  i. 
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■oiled  by  any  ouwiid  much  u 
lituled  for  the  sun. 


Charles  Limb.  "  Nothing  cv 

which  luuked  upon  the  degraded  men  and  ililngs  an 

U1I  a  dunghill,  which  shines  and  takes  nu  pollution." 

BuiL  Hold  a  Qoudle  to  the  •nn.  Young  in 
to  Walpole,  foretells  thai  sonic  succeeding  Muse 
matters, — 

In  Ihe  verbal  sense  these  lines  have  proved  prophel 
person  ofCrabbe,  describing  the  usual  collection  of  i 
the  newly-buund  Bible,  containing,  unfurlunately,  si 
the  rustic  (o  cavil  and  ask  why  ?  and  Mmv  f 

Vlhofi 


Bui  the  idea  of  holding  a  taper  or  candle  to  the  sun 
poetry  at  least  as  early  as  llie  time  of  Henry  Vlt 
who  dare  compare  their  loves  with  his  Geraldme,  sp 
ing  candles  with  the  sun."  Algernon  Sidney,  in  his 
ment."  shows  by  many  examples  that  governmenC  t( 
provides  for  war  ;  "  ii  more  exatnples  be  wanted,"  h 
be  supplied,  but  it  is  not  necessary  '  to  light  a  candle 

Bnn  never  seti  In  B17  dominions  (Ger..  "  Di 
er"),  Ihe  proud  boast  of  Philip  II.,  in 


Act  i.,  Sc  6.     The  , 


where  Xer 


n  of  tl 


will  look  down  on  no  ci 


idea  doi. 
I  staff  th 


I  after  r 


intry  a 

h  Ihe  Spaniards  of  th 
d  is  frequently  alluded  to  in  the  literi 


kmg 


JiDuJd  the  hnve  Spaniih  toldia  I 


Shitii^  AdBtrtiui 


p.  49)' 


«./«■ 


'6*B). 


The  King  of  Spuln  it  a  grea 
The  modem  Englishm. 


I  likewise  boasis  I 
i  hav 


an  Englishman  in  the  dark.     This  boast,  by  the  » 
cently  voiced  by  a  Yankee,  no  less  a  man  than  Da 

Rove  in  Ihe  heigu  of  her  ^orjr  !■  oot  to  tie  cvinpuvJ, — k 
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surface  of  the  whole  globe  with  her  possessions  and  military  posts,  whose  morning  drum-beat, 
following  the  sun,  and  keeping  company  with  the  hours,  circles  the  earth  with  one  continuous 
and  imbroken  strain  of  the  martial  airs  of  England. — Sp**ek,  May  7, 1834,  p.  zxo. 

The  martial  airs  of  England 
Encircle  still  the  earth. 

Ambua  B.  Richards. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  boast  applies  as  well  to  the  United 

States  as  to  England.     The  sun  never  sets  on  American  soil.  When  it  is 

6  P.M.  at  Attoo  Island,  Alaska,  it  is  9.36  a.m.  the  next  day  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Maine. 

Sun,  To  worship  the  rifling,  a  figure  of  speech  meaning  to  pay  court  to 
the  powers  that  are  gaining  the  ascendency,  just  as  to  turn  your  back  on  the 
setting  sun  means  to  desert  a  lost  cause,  or  a  benefactor  wno  has  fallen  into 
disgrace.  Both  phrases  were  known  to  the  Romans,  and  are  first  met  with 
in  Tacitus : 

He  [Tiberius]  upbraided  Macro,  in  no  obscure  and  indirect  terms,  **  with  forsaking  the 
setting  sun  and  turning  to  the  rising." — AnnaU^  vi.  5a  (46). 

Suns,  Heaven  cannot  support  two,  nor  the  earth  two  masters, 

the  reply  of  Alexander  the  Great  when  Darius,  before  the  battle  of  Arbela, 
sent  to  offer  terms  of  peace  and  a  division  of  his  empire.  (Plutarch  :  Life!) 

Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere. 
Nor  can  oiu-  England  brook  a  double  reign — 
Of  Harry  Percy  and  the  Prince  erf*  Wales. 

Henry  IV.,  Part  /.,  Act  v.,  Sc.  4. 

Supra  Grammaticani  (L.,  "Above  Grammar"),  a  jo^/^f^/ of  Sigismund 
I.,  Emperor  of  Germany.  We  are  told  by  Suetonius,  in  his  treatise  on 
Grammar,  that  Marcellus  the  Grammarian  had  the  temerity  to  rebuke  even 
the  mighty  and  malevolent  Tiberius  for  a  solecism  in  grammar,  and  when  one 
Ateius  Capito  suggested,  in  a  courtier-like  way,  that  if  the  word  were  not  yet 
good  Latin  it  would  be  so  in  future,  Marcellus  gave  Capito  the  lie,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  emperor,  cried,  "  Tu  eniro,  Caesar,  civitatem  dare  potes  hominibus, 
verbis  non  potes"  (*'  Caesar,  you  can  grant  citizenship  to  men,  to  words  you 
cannot").  Hence  the  saying,  "Caesar  non  super  grammaticos"  ("Caesar  is 
not  above  the  grammarians"),  which  Moli^re  refers  to  in  the  line  "  La  gram- 
maire,  qui  sait  regenter  jusqu*aux  rois"  ("Grammar,  which  lords  it  even  over 
kings")  (F^mmes  Savafttcs^  Act  ii.,  Sc  6).  But  Sigismund  I.  disdained  any 
such  limitations  of  imperial  authority.  At  the  Council  of  Constance  (1414) 
he  replied  to  a  prelate  who  had  ventured  to  criticise  his  grammar,  "  £eo  sum 
Rex  Romanus  et  supra  grammaticam"  ("  I  am  King  of  the  Romans  and  above 
grammar"). 

Superfine  Review,  a  sobriquet  applied  to  the  Saturday  Review  by  Thack- 
eray in  his  "Roundabout  Papers."  Here  is  one  of  several  instances.  It 
occurs  in  his  paper  "  De  Juventute  :" 

He  has  a  paper  on  his  knees.  Read  the  name.  It  is  the  Superfine  Review.  It  inclines 
to  think  that  Mr.  Dickens  is  not  a  true  gentleman,  that  Mr.  Thackeray  is  not  a  true  gentle- 
man, and  that  when  one  is  pert  and  the  other  arcn,  we,  the  gentlemen  of  the  Superfine  Re^ 
vieWf  think,  and  think  rightly,  that  we  have  some  cause  to  be  indignant.  The  great  cause 
why  modem  humor  and  modem  sentimentalism  repel  us,  is  that  they  are  unwarrantably 
familiar.  Now,  Mr.  Sterae,  the  Superfine  Reviewer  thinks,  "  was  a  true  sentimenulist,  be- 
cause he  was  above  all  things  a  true  gentleman.'*  The  flattering  inference  is  obvious :  let  us 
be  thankful  for  an  elegant  moralist  watching  over  us,  and  leara,  if  not  too  old,  to  imitate 
his  high-bred  politeness  and  catch  his  unobtrusive  erace.  If  we  are  unwarrantably  familiar, 
we  know  who  is  not.  If  we  repel  by  pertness,  we  know  who  never  does.  If  our  language 
offends,  we  know  whose  is  always  modest. 

And  here  is  how  the  Saturday  Review  hit  back  at  Mr.  Thackeray : 


a  woodcock  a  wiiiler."  (j 
Aliiu  the  childreirwere  given  a  holiday  when  the 
Horace  connects  the  M|ihyrs  of  spring  with  the  ait 
lUl);  and  Spain  the  proverb  still  runs,  '■  One  swallow 
But  in  more  northern  lalituties  the  swallow  appears  I; 
lileratore  denies  that  a  single  swallow  makes  a  mm 
"Treatise  against  Dancing"  (1577)  the  proverb  read: 

Bays,  "  Theawallowfujlows  not  the  summer  more  willin 
8«rail-aoug.  There  is  an  old  superstition  that  I 
less  through  liie,  breaks  out  into  song  at  the  approac 
"  Phiedo"  {85  B.C.)  makes  Socrates  say,  "  I  think  mer 
say  thai  llie  swani^  before  death  sing  sadly  bewailin 
then  mnsl  and  most  sweetly,  exulting  that  thev  are 
They  sing  then  not  out  of  sorrow  or  distress,  but  b" 
of  Apollo,  and  they  sing  as  foreknowing  the  good 
More  for  them."  Cicero  says  of  Lucius  Crassus  that 
voice  of  a  swan  al>oul  to  die.  The  idea  was  dou 
Pythagorean  notion  that  the  souls  of  poeta  pass  afl 
of  swans,  retaining  all  their  powers  of  harmony.  Vi 
nf  Mantua,  and  Shakespeare  in  modern  classic  tii 
But  (he  burden  of  proof  lies  with  those  who  assert 
the  notes  of  their  dying  hymn."  Scaliger  ridicules  tl 
the  throat  and  vocal  organs  of  the  swan  are  so  Coi 
the  trumpet  more  than  any  other  musical  instrumenL 
not  naturalists  at  a1)  in  our  .wnse  of  that  word.  Thi 
wa.s  enough  lo  satisfy  Pliny  that  there  was  a  god  in  t 
Gaul  who  look  the  fortn  of  an  01.  One  ancienl  n. 
of  the  swan  was   produced  by  its  wings   and   inspii 


Thou 


ludes  Ic 


Still,  there  is  a  swan  which  may  be  said  to  sing,  an 
heard  it  or  heard  of  it.  Mr.  Nicol  in  his  valuable 
describes  the  Cygma  muiicus  <iiYiic\\  frequents  the  live 
"  The  wild  or  whistling  swan  with  pure  white  plumagi 
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feet  broad  with  extended  wings.  Some  remain  in  Iceland  all  winter,  and  during 
the  lung  dark  nights  their  wild  song  is  often  heard,  resembling  the  tones  of  a 
violin,  though  somewhat  higher  and  remarkably  pleasant"  Henderson  says 
of  the  river  Nordura  in  Iceland,  **  The  bleakness  of  the  surrounding  rocKS 
was  greatly  enlivened  by  the  number  of  swans  that  were  swimming  and 
singing  there  most  melodiously."  Erman  in  his  "Travels  in  Siberia,"  trans- 
lated by  Cooley,  says  of  the  Cygnus  olor^  "This  bird  when  wounded  pours 
forth  its  last  breath  in  notes  most  beautifully  clear  and  loud." 

'Tis  strange  that  death  should  sing. 
I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan. 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death. 
And  from  the  orsan-pipe  of  frailty  sings 
His  soul  and  bodv  to  their  lasting  rest. 

Shakrspeakb  :  Kit^  John,  Act  v.,  Sc.  7. 

I  will  play  the  swan. 
And  die  in  music. 

Othello,  Act  v.,  Sc.  a. 

There,  swan-like,  let  me  sing  and  die. 

Byron  :  Don  Juan^  Canto  iii..  Stanza  86. 

Swans  sing  before  they  die  :  'twere  no  bad  thing 
Did  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing. 

COLERIDGB. 

Sweetness  and  light,  a  favorite  phrase  of  Matthew  Arnold's,  who  bor- 
rowed it  with  due  credit  from  Swift,  and  rang  the  changes  on  it  so  persistently 
that  it  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  key-note  of  his  moral  and  literary 
creed.  Here  is  the  passage  in  which  it  first  occurs :  "  The  Greek  word 
iuphuia^  a  finely-temi>ered  nature,  gives  exactly  the  notion  of  perfection  as 
culture  brings  us  to  conceive  it ;  a  harmonious  perfection,  a  perfection  in 
which  the  charactersof  beauty  and  intelligence  are  both  present,  which  unites 
'  the  two  noblest  of  things,' — as  Swift,  who  of  one  of  the  two,  at  any  rate,  had 
himself  all  too  little,  most  happily  calls  them  in  his  '  Battle  of  the  Books,' — 
*  the  two  noblest  of  things,  sweetness  and  light'  The  euphues^  I  say,  is  the 
man  who  tends  towards  sweetness  and  light ;  the  aphues^  on  the  other  hand, 
is  our  Philistine."  {Culture  and  Anarchy.)  Swift  put  the  words  into  the 
mouth  of  iCsop,  who,  pleading  the  cause  of  ancient  authors,  likens  them  to 
1)ees,  and  says  that  "  instead  of  dirt  and  poison  (such  as  are  collected  by 
modern  authors,  or  spiders)  we  have  rather  choose  \sic\  to  fill  our  hives  with 
honey  and  wax,  thus  furnishing  mankind  with  the  two  noblest  of  things,  which 
are  sweetness  and  light." 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Times:— \  should  like,  with  yoiu-  permission,  to  point  out  a  lit- 
erary coincidence  which  strikes  me  as  not  a  little  remarkable  and  interesting.  Among  the 
many  happy  phrases  which  we  owe  to  the  late  lamented  Matthew  Arnold,  none  is  more 
familiar  tnan  "  Sweetness  and  light."  1  have  been  told,  indeed,  that  he  was  not  the  author 
of  the  phrase,  and  that  he  himself  acknowledged  he  was  indebted  for  it  to  Swift ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  if  the  mint  were  not  his,  he  it  was  that  made  it  a  part  of  the  current  coin  of  literature. 
But  the  remarkable  thing  is  that  the  same  association  of  ideas,  though  expressed  by  means 
of  verbs  instead  of  nouns,  is  to  be  found  in  an  author  from  whom  I  suppose  it  is  quite  certain 
Swift  could  not  have  borrowed  it.  1  was  startled  when  1  came  upon  the  passage  in  Philo 
Judaeus.  Philo  is  speaking  of  the  manna  which  was  the  food  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilder- 
ness, and,  as  is  his  wont,  gives  it  a  mystical  signification.  It  means,  he  says,  the  food  of  the 
soul :  it  is  a  Divine  word,  whence  flow  all  the  nurture  and  discipline  of  the  soul,  all  its  wis- 
dom and  virtue  in  perennial  stream.  And  then  he  asks, "  What  is  the  bread?"  (which  Moses 
gave  the  children  of  Israel  to  eat),  and  the  answer  is,  "  It  is  the  word  which  the  Lord  or- 
dained, and  this  Divine  ordinance  imparts  both  light  and  sweetness  to  the  soul  which  has 
eyes  to  see."  Philo's  order  is  more  logical,  for  the  '*  light"  must  precede  the  "  sweetness." 
Probably  in  English  the  rhythmical  balance  of  the  words  decided  the  order  "  sweetness  and 
light."  not  "  light  and  sweetness."  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  the  natural  order 
is  in  the  Greek  also  the  rhythmical.  This  is  an  instance  in  which  even  a  trick  of  the  memory 
is  out  of  the  question.  Swift,  I  take  it.  never  read  a  line  of  Philo.  1  only  repet  that,  though 
I  lighted  upon  the  discovery  before  Matthew  Arnold's  death,  I  omitted  to  tell  him  of  it.  No  one 
would  have  been  more  interested  than  he  in  such  a  literary  coincidence.— Zr^w^iffM  Times,  1887. 
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Birim,  In  the.  a  slang  term,  equivalenl  to  the 

tics,  iileralurc,  UBSociely,  abieasl  of  ihe  times,  in  tli 
figure  is  ondonbltdly  derived  from  a  "  swim"  or  sch 
8<)rii)slnB  round  tha  circle,  a  phrase  by  which 
son  descHbeil  his  Western  trip  in  1 866  (luring  hia  qui 
ostensible  objective  point  was  Chicago,  whither  he  h 
the  laying  of  the  corner-stone  of  the  monument  to  !■ 
was  attended  by  >  large  parly,  and  made  stops  at  all 
ing  political  speeches,  not  always  in  good  taste  or 
according  lo  his  adversaries.  The  phrase  was  tu 
opponents,  who  used  his  own  words  in  a  condemnat 

Bwlnlah  multitude.  In  his  "  Reflections  on  il- 
vol.  lii.  p.  335.  Koike  pictures  a  period  when  "learr 
mire,  and  trodden  down  under  the  hoofs  of  a  swini 
mies  caught  up  the  phrase  as  meaning  that  Hutke 
people  at  large  as  no  belter  than  swine,  and  the  i 
multitude"  were  echoed  from  one  end  of  the  ooui 
|>opular  indignation.  But,  indeed,  even  if  he  had  n 
ing  charge,  he  would  not  have  been  more  haughtily 
otlier  intellectual  princes.  The  "Odi  profanum  y 
the  profane  and  vulgar  herd  and  keep  away  fro 
III,,  i.  1)  has  been  echoed  and  re-echoed.  The  "m. 
Shakespeare  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  itself  a  hard 
becomes  intensified  into  the  "  many-headed  monster 

Ihr^Liyi^d^mout'cr  Jt  °h<'p 

Satir...  F,p. 

A  far  more  unpleasant  phrase,  "the  onwashed,"  ( 

Is  sometimes  attributed   lo  Burke,  probably  throug 

swinish  multitude."     In  fact,  it  seems  lo  have  been 

the  Shakespearian  line  uttered  by  Hubert  de  Burgh, 

no    a  «n  tin...  ^.^'j^^^- 

This  line,  humorously  applied  to  special  member 
to  the  designation  of  the  entire  class  as  unwished, 
tension,  the  phrase  drew  in  all  the  masses. 


T.  the  twentieth  letter,  and  the  sixteenth  com 
In  the  Phcenician  alphabet  il  was  the  twenf 
succeeding  letters  in  our  alphabet,  as  in  the  I^i 


T.  It  Hulta  to  a  T.  The  T,  T-square  or  T-r 
called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  capital  T)  used  by 
men  where  great  exactness  and  nicety  are  requir 
angles  true  and  obtaining  perpendiculars  on  paper  i 
pnssion  "  It  suits  to  a  T"  means  (hat  a  certain  thinj 
way,  as  a  piece  of  workmanship  would  be  when  m 
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Another  explanation  of  the  phrase  is  that,  as  /  is  the  final  letter  of  the  word 
suit,  "suits  to  a  /"  means  suits  completely  and  absolutely. 

T.  D.  Pipe,  a  cheap  clay  pipe,  said  to  take  its  name  from  Timothy  Dexter, 
an  eccentric  capitalist,  who  in  his  will  left  a  large  sum  of  money  to  be  ex- 
pended in  the  erection  of  a  factory  where  such  pipes  were  to  be  manufactured. 
He  was  born  at  Maiden,  Massachusetts,  in  1793,  and  at  an  early  age  appren- 
ticed to  a  tanner.  On  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  went  into  business 
for  himself,  and  amassed  a  fortune.  He  then  moved  to  Newburyport  and 
styled  himself  Lord  Timothy  Dexter.  He  adorned  his  grounds  with  wooden 
statues  costing  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  dressed  in  a  half-military,  half-classic 
style,  and  rode  in  a  coach  that  imitated  the  cars  of  the  heathen  deities.  He 
wrote  a  book,  "  Pickle  for  the  Knowing  Ones ;  or,  Plain  Truth  in  a  Home- 
spun Dress.'*  It  was  entirely  without  punctuation  in  the  first  edition.  On 
the  last  page  of  the  second  edition  he  inserted  this  note : 

Fourder  mister  printer  the  Nowing  ones  complane  of  my  book  the  fust  edition  had  no  stops 
I  put  in  A  nuf  here  and  they  may  pepper  and  salt  it  as  they  plese. 

Here  follows  a  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  punctuation-marks.     His  life  has  been 
written  by  Samuel  L.  iCnapp. 

Take  a  back  seat,  To,  in  American  slang,  to  retire  into  obscurity,  to  with- 
draw from  public  notice  as  a  confession  of  failure.  Though  the  pnrase  was 
current  before  Andrew  Johnson's  Presidency,  it  was  he  who  gave  it  a  "send- 
off"  in  his  famous  saying  that  in  the  work  of  reconstruction  traitors  should 
take  back  seats. 

Who  will  say  that  the  Britishers  are  not  a  forbearing  and  forgiving  race,  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Stratford-on-Avon  don't  by  any  means  take  a  back  seat  in  that  line?  Ignatius  Donnelly 
actually  visited  the  birthplace  of  bhakespeare  and  wasn't  lynched !  Far  from  it :  he  was  hos- 
pitably received  and  entertained. —  Ttxeis  Si/iings,  x888. 

Taking  a  sight,  the  common  name  for  a  gesture  which  is  thus  described 
by  Rabelais,  Book  ii.,  chap.  xix.  :  "  Panurge  suddenly  lifted  up  in  the  air  his 
right  hand,  and  put  the  thumb  thereof  into  the  nostrilof  the  same  side,  hold- 
ing his  four  fingers  straight  out.**  The  gesture  is  a  very  old  one.  Captain 
Marryat,  in  his  "Jutland,**  gives  it  a  quasi-divine  origin  :  "Some  of  the  old 
coins  found  in  Denmark  represent  the  god  Thor, — and  what  do  you  imagine 
he  is  doing  }  Why,  applying  his  thumb  to  the  end  of  his  nose,  with  his  four 
fingers  extended  in  the  air.'*  If  so,  there  can  surely  be  nothing  profane  in 
the  story  of  the  English  bishop  who  remonstrated  with  a  clergyman  for 
driving  tandem.  The  latter  admitted  the  offence,  but  refused  to  see  any 
harm  in  it  "I  drive  two  horses,'*  he  said,  "so  does  your  lordship,  only 
yours  are  abreast,  while  one  of  mine  goes  ahead  of  the  other.  The  difference 
IS  a  mere  form.** 

"True,**  replied  the  bishop,  "it  is  a  matter  of  form,  but  then  form  is  so 
much,  after  all.  For  instance,  in  pronouncing  the  benediction,  if  you  spread 
the  hands  so'*  (making  the  usual  gesture  as  he  spoke),  "you  are  perfectly 
right ;  but  if  you  were  to  spread  them  so"  (making  another  gesture  with 
thumb  to  nose  and  hands  tandem-fashion),  "it  would  hardly  be  the  same 
thing." 

The  gesture  was  at  one  time  known  as  "  Queen  Anne*s  Fan.**  The  above 
term  is  more  recent :  for  a  suggested  origin  see  Walker.  It  is  a  matter  of 
dispute  whether  in  Shakespeare*s  time  the  act  was  known  as  biting  one's 
thumb.     If  so,  the  following  passage  acquires  a  new  meaning : 

Abraham.  Do  vou  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir? 

Smm/son.  I  do  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 

Abrwkam.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir? 

Sampson.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  you,  sir,  but  1  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 

RotHto  and  Jului,  Act  i..  So.  x. 

8S 
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Tall  men  and  short.  James  I.,  King  of  England,  asking  the  Lord- Keeper 
Bacon  what  he  thought  of  the  French  ambassador,  he  answered  that  he  was 
a  tall  and  proper  man.  "Ay,"  replied  the  king,  "but  what  think  you  of  his 
head-piece  ?  Is  he  a  proper  man  for  an  ambassador  ?"  "  Sir,'*  said  Bacon, 
"  tall  men  are  like  high  houses,  wherein  commonly  the  uppermost  rooms  are 
worst  furnished." 

Fuller  probably  remembered  this  when  he  wrote, — 

Often  the  cockloft  is  empty  in  those  whom  Nature  hath  built  ooany  stories  high. — Andr^ 
Ht'ctu,  Sec.  vi.,  par.  i8,  i. 

And  SO  did  Butler  in  the  following : 

Such  as  take  lodgings  in  a  head 
That's  to  be  let  unfumish^ 

Hudibrat^  Part  i..  Canto  i.,  1.  z6i. 

Watts,  who  was  himself  a  small  man,  thus  consoles  himself  for  the  defect: 

Were  I  so  tall  to  reach  the  pole. 

Or  grasp  the  ocean  with  my  span, 
1  must  be  measured  by  my  soul : 

The  mind's  the  standard  of  the  man. 

Watts  :  Hont  Lyricm  :  False  GrtMuet*. 

He  may  have  had  in  mind  these  passages  in  the  classics : 

I  do  not  distinguish  by  the  eye,  but  by  the  mind,  which  is  the  proper  judge  of  the  man.— 
Sbnbca  :  On  a  HafPy  Li/e,  ch.  i. 

It  is  the  mind  that  makes  the  man,  and  our  vigor  is  in  our  immortal  soul. — Ovxo:  JtfM*- 
tmor^hoseSf  xiii. 

These  lines  of  Jonson  hardly  refer  to  physical  stature,  yet  they  may  be 

quoted  in  this  connection  : 

In  small  proportion  we  just  beauties  see. 
And  in  short  measures  life  mav  perfect  be. 

Jonson  :   To  the  /mm^rta/  Memory  ^  Sir  Lmchu 
Cary  and  Sir  Henry  Ataruan, 

Tally  man.  Tally  woman,  indicating  a  man  and  woman  living  together 
without  marriage,  are  terms  used  in  English  mining-districts.  Coal-miners 
use  tallies  in  their  occupation,  and  at  many  pits  it  is  customary  to  send  the 
tubs  of  coal  to  bank  with  tin  tallies  attached,  each  tally  bearing  the  number 
of  the  bank,  or  benk,  where  the  coal  has  l)een  got  in  the  mine.  In  this  way 
the  coal  is  credited  to  the  proper  miner.  So,  figuratively,  a  man  and  a  woman 
living  together  without  marriage  bear  each  other^s  tally  as  a  sign  of  temporary 
ownership. 

Tantamoont.  In  dictionaries,  this  word,  meaning  "  equivalent  in  value 
or  signification,"  is  designated  as  of  French  origin.  Locke  seems  to  use  it 
in  that  sense :  "  If  one-third  of  our  coin  were  gone,  and  men  had  equally 
one-third  less  money  than  they  have,  it  must  be  tantamount,  what  I  scape  of 
one-third  less  another  must  make  up."  There  are  other  uses  of  the  word, 
by  which  its  original  meaning  is  deduced. 

The  Rev.  F.dward  Clarke,  in  his  letters  concerning  the  Spanish  nation, 
1760-1 761,  4to,  p.  199,  while  describing  the  churches  in  Segovia,  notices  that 
of  St.  Dominic,  a  noble  gothic  structure,  built  about  1406,  having  cut  on  the 
stone  beneath  the  cornice  continued  under  the  roof  outside  a  representation 
of  the  words  "  Tanto  Monta"  in  old  characters,  the  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
when,  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1474,  the  kingdoms  of 
Spain  and  Castile  were  united,  they  made  this  Spanish  proverb,  "Tanto 
monta,  monta  tanto  Isabella  como  Fernando," — that  is  to  say,  Isabel  is  as  good 
as  Ferdinand,  and  Ferdinand  as  Isabel.  Hence  comes  our  English  word 
tantamount. 

Another  similar  account  occurs  in  Udal  ap  Rhys's  "Account  of  Spain," 
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1749)  Svo,  p.  14,  when,  speaking  of  the  privileges  formerly  pertaining  to  the 
Aragonese,  he  notices  one  that  related  to  the  terms  and  conditions  upon 
which  they  chose  their  kings.  The  form  was  as  follows  :  **  Nos,  que  valemos 
tan  to  como  vos,  os  hazemos  nuestro  Rey  v  Sefior,  con  tal  que  guardeis  nuestro 
Fueros  y  Libertades.  Si  no,  no."  (**  We,  who  are  as  good  as  you,  make 
you  our  Lord  and  King,  provided  you  maintain  our  Rights  and  Liberties.  If 
not,  no.")  This  privilege  the  people  of  Aragon  retained  till  about  the  end 
of  the  eleventh  century,  when  it  was  abrogated  by  King  Pedro  the  First 

Tarring  and  Feathering.  This  uncomfortable  mode  of  punishment  dates 
back  to  mediaeval  Europe.  An  2lm:\^\\\,  fabliau  tells  how  a  certain  matron,  to 
rid  herself  of  the  dishonorable  importunities  of  a  cur^,  a  provost,  and  a 
forester,  made  appointments  with  all  three,  and  then  contrived  that  they 
should  be  stripped  and  thrown  into  a  cask  of  feathers,  whence  they  were 
hunted  by  her  husband,  with  the  dogs  and  the  villagers  at  their  heels.  In 
England  the  penalty  was  legally  introduced  in  1189,  when  Richard  I.,  before 
setting  out  on  the  third  Crusade,  ordained,  with  a  view  to  preserving  the  dis- 
cipline of  his  fleet,  that 

A  robber  who  shall  be  convicted  of  theft  shall  have  his  head  cropped  after  the  fashion  of  a 
champion,  and  boiling  pitch  shali  bt  poured  thereon^  and  th*  feathers  /*/  a  cushion  shall  be 
shaken  out  on  kim,  so  that  he  may  be  known,  and  at  the  first  land  at  which  the  ship  shall 
touch  he  shall  be  set  on  shore. — Rogbk  db  Hoveobn  :  Annales  Rerum  Anglicarum. 

In  modern  times,  and  especially  in  some  of  the  Western  States  of  America, 
the  practice  has  found  favor  with  the  populace  as  a  means  of  executing  sum- 
mary justice  on  an  offender  whom  the  law,  perhaps,  shows  no  anxiety  to 
reach.  Sydney  Smith  once  said  to  Samuel  Rogers,  **  My  dear  Rogers,  if  we 
were  both  in  America  we  should  be  tarred  and  feathered  ;  and,  lovely  as  we 
are  by  nature,  I  should  be  an  ostrich  and  you  an  emu." 

Tartar,  To  catch  a,  a  proverbialism  which  has  many  parallels,  as  the 
Roman  proverb  "  to  hold  a  wolf  by  the  ears,"  and  the  modern  slang  phrase 
"  to  bite  off  more  than  one  can  chew,"  or  the  common  saying  "  to  rouse  a 
hornets*  nest,"  all  implying  the  getting  more  than  one  bargained  for.  Grose 
tells  the  tale  of  an  Irish  soldier  m  the  Imperial  service  who  shouted  in  battle 
to  his  comrade  that  he  had  caught  a  Tartar.  *'  Bring  him  along,  then,"  said 
his  mate.  "  But  he  won't  come,"  cried  Paddv.  "  Then  come  yourself,"  said 
his  comrade.  *' Arrah  !"  cried  Paddy,  "I  wish  I  could,  but  he  won*t  let  me." 
A  variant,  in  which  the  tables  are  turned,  is  that  of  the  gentleman  who  one 
day  was  surprised  in  his  palace  by  the  apparition  of  a  ferocious-looking  bit 
of  humanity,  unmistakably  a  Tartar.  Sitting  paralyzed  with  fear  while  the 
barbarian  began  gathering  such  costly  objects  lymg  about  as  pleased  his 
fancy,  the  door  opened,  and  a  beautiful  woman  walked  in.  At  sight  of  her 
the  robber  dropped  everything,  and,  picking  her  up,  carried  her  off  "  Alas," 
cried  the  poor  gentleman,  as  they  disappeared  in  the  distance,  "  I  have  lost 
my  wife.     But  God  help  the  Tartar." 

A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries  (sixth  series,  viii.  226)  mentions  an 
analogous  Lincolnshire  saying,  "  I've  got  her  yet,  like  Billy  Joy's  cow,"  of 
which  the  following  explanation  had  been  given  to  him.  "  A  certain  small 
yeoman,  Billy  Joy  by  name,  once  upon  a  time  went  to  Caistor  Fair  to  buy  a 
cow.  On  returning  with  his  purchase  he  led  her  by  a  rope  round  the  horns, 
the  other  end  of  which  he  kept  in  his  hand,  but,  l)emg  naturally  a  lazy  fellow, 
at  last  tied  it  round  his  waist.  The  day  was  hot,  and  the  *  bees  was  fell,' 
and  so  it  came  that  on  passing  Caborne  horse-dike  the  cow  took  to  the  water, 
dragging  her  master  with  her,  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  on-lookers,  to 
the  other  side.  All  this  time  Billy,  wishing  to  make  the  best  of  his  enforced 
position,  kept  tugging  at  the  rope,  and  calling  out,  *  I've  got  her  yet !  I've  got 
her  yet  I' " 
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Tawdry.  Saint  Elhcidreda,  or  Saint  Audry,  was 
of  Easi  Aiiglia,  who  died  abbess  of  ihe  cimveut  of  Ely 
the  si>ot  where  the  cathedral  stands.     Al  the  fait  of 


I  lime  I  «ve  thet  >  pip. 


»  l-PM  ■« 


;  My  i 


In  time  the  Eiiilhct  lawdiy  came  to  be  applied  lu 

Taxation  irlthout  repreaentatloii  la  tyranny. 

IWed  the  giievancea  of  the  Anietitan  Colonies  imrnet 
lutiun.  When  and  by  whum  it  was  coined  is  not 
pcFceded  or  was  a  reply  to  the  celebrated  pamphlet  w 
land  about  the  same  lime,  entitled  "Taxation  no  Tyia 
Loid  (Jaslleteagh  inveighed  against  "the  ignorant 
when  his  jiroposed  income-tax  was  rejected  by  Parliami 
is  certain  but  death  and  taxes,"  said  Franklin  in  ] 
Lcroy,  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences.  "  Our  c 
opeialion,  and  everything  appears  to  promise  that  i 
mondc  il  n'y  ii  ritii  d'oisuri  gut  la  mort  etlii  impSts." 

lu  la.  uur  Uburs  and  t»il«  our  brjins. 
CHi.illcmL.L; 

Taylor.    General  Taylor  never   ■mrenders, 

Iribuled  to  General  Zachary  Taylor.  The  story  rui 
battle  of  Buena  Vista,  on  the  33d  of  February,  184^ 
sent  Taylor  a  summons  to  surrender,  stating  that  he  t 
benevolence,  in  order  to  avoid  tinnecessaiy  bloodshed 
tboosand  men  was  certain  to  crash  the  six  thousand 
Ihc  facts  arc  hisloricat.  But  the  story  goes  on  to  say 
Ready"  sent  back  the  laconic  message  at  the  head  of  1I 


argely  ir 


of  1: 


deiicy,  and  it  was  so  eSective  as  a  rallyin) 
JU  authenik-ily.  Hut  his  real  answer  1g 
170,  ''Taylor  and  his   Generals,"  Butler 


'*  tt^ih'hSi 


Tears  of  Uie  aky,  an  obvi 
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The  dews  of  the  evening  most  carefully  shun,— 
Those  tears  of  the  sky  for  the  loss  of  the  sun. 

Advice  U  a  Lady  in  Autumn. 

Wordsworth,  in  contrasting  Imagination  and  Fancy,  opposes  to  these  lines, 
which  he  slightly  misquotes,  the  beautiful  thought  in  the  ninth  book  of 
•*  Paradise  Lost :" 

Sky  loured,  and,  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 

Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sm 

Original. 

"  The  associating  link,"  he  says,  "  is  the  same  in  each  instance.  Dew  and 
rain,  not  distinguishable  from  the  liquid  substance  of  tears,  are  employed  as 
indications  of  sorrow.  A  flash  of  surprise  is  the  effect  in  the  former  case ; 
a  flash  of  surprise,  and  nothing  more  ;  for  the  nature  of  things  does  not  sus- 
tain the  combination.  In  the  latter,  the  effects  from  the  act,  of  which  there 
is  this  immediate  consequence  and  visible  sign,  are  so  momentous  that  the 
mind  acknowledges  the  justice  and  reasonableness  of  the  sympathy  in  nature 
so  manifested,  and  the  sky  weeps  drops  of  water  as  if  with  human  eyes,  as 
*  Earth  had  before  trembled  from  her  entrails,  and  Nature  given  a  second 
groan.* " 

Chesterfield's  conceit  has  been  frequently  used,  both  before  and  after  his 
time : 

And  soon  for  Day  the  skies  shall  weep, 

Passed  gently  to  the  realms  of  sleep. 

Mrs.  Edward  Liudbll  :  Songt  in  Minor  Keys  (1881). 

Sweet  day.  so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright. 

The  bnaal  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
The  dew  shall  weep  thy  fidl  to-night. 

For  thou  must  die. 

Gborgs  Hsrbbxt:  Virtue, 

Teeth,  To  poll  one's,  a  proverbial  expression  meaning  to  render  harmless, 
to  disarm  by  some  cunning  or  subterfuge,  the  reference  being  to  yEsop's 
fable  of  the  lion  in  love  with  a  maiden.  She  directed  him  to  pull  his  teeth 
and  trim  his  claws,  and  when  he  had  done  this  he  was  easily  overpowered. 

Soon  after  the  celebrated  coalition  between  Fox  and  Lord  North,  the 
former  was  boasting  at  Brooks's  club-house  of  the  advantageous  peace  he 
had  ratified  with  France,  adding  that  he  had  at  length  prevailed  on  the  court 
of  Versailles  to  relinquish  all  pretensions  to  the  gum-trade  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain.  Selwyn,  who  was  present,  and  to  all  appearance  asleep  in  his  chair, 
immediately  exclaimed,  **That,  Charles,  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at;  for, 
having  permitted  the  French  to  draw  your  teeth,  they  would  indeed  be  fools 
to  quarrel  with  you  about  your  gums." 

Teetotaler,  a  total  abstainer,  teetotal  being  an  emphatic  reduplication 
of  total.  It  is  said  that  Richard  Turner,  an  English  temperance  orator  who 
had  an  impediment  in  his  speech,  would  invariably  speak  of  t-t-total  absti- 
nence. In  derision  his  supporters  were  nicknamed  teetotalers.  This  was 
Hrca  1830-35.  On  the  other  hand.  Turner  himself  asserted  that  he  invented 
the  word  and- did  not  stumble  into  it.  This  is  the  epitaph  which  may  be  read 
on  his  tombstone  at  Preston,  near  Manchester :  '*  Beneath  this  stone  are  de- 
posited the  remains  of  Richard  Turner,  author  of  the  word  Teetotal  as 
applied  to  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  who  departed  this  life  on 
the  27th  day  of  October,  1846,  aged  56  years." 

Another  origin  of  the  word  is  confirmed  by  the  Rev.  Joel  Jewell  in  a  letter 
to  the  editors  of  the  Century  Dictionary.  In  1818  a  temperance  society 
was  formed  at  Hector,  New  York,  of  which  Mr.  Jewell  became  secretary. 
At  first  they  pledged  themselves  to  abstain  from  distilled  spirits  only,  but  m 

88« 
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January,  1827,  inolhet  pledge  was  inltoduetd,  bind; 
abstinence.  The  Iwo  classes  were  dislinguishcd  by 
Pledge)  and  T,  (Total) ;  and  the  ftequeiH  explanaliui 


(he  two  counlhes. 

Tempest  In  a  teapot.  This  phrase  is  nne  of  iht 
proverb  which  can  be  traced  as  far  back  as  the  time  i 
IS  a  common  sayitig, — t.g.,  "  Gratidius  excitaliit  fluclu 
("Gralidius  raised  a  tempest  in  a  ladle,  as  the  sayi 
16.)  AlhenSEuB,  who  wrote  in  the  third  cenlury,  mate 
ridicule  Timotheus,  who  undertook  to  imitate  a  stoi 
by  saying,  "  t  have  heard  a  greater  storm  in  a  boil 

was  iirst  applied  to  the  disturbances  in  the  republic  1 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  is  variously  attribute 
Leopold,  to  Paul,  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  and  to  the  1 
Linguet  Baluc,  in  his  "Cur^  de  Tours,"  assi|os 
any  apparent  evidence,  to  Montesquieu.  The  Engli 
reminiscence  of  the  French,  "  teapot"  being  sulisi 
allileraliun,  but  it  is  doubtful  who  first  gave  it  curreii 
to  have  applied  the  phrase  10  the  outbreak  of  the  An 
the  tax  on  tea;  but  Lord  Chatham  is  also  said  I 
London  riot  in  the  same  terms. 


Tempora  mntantnr  et 

we  change  with  them"),  a  Laini  expression  oi   rr 
be  a  misquotation  of  a  lire  by  Matthias  Botboni 


iuilliB 


Pope  amplifies  the 


Think  what  a  iroman  ibonid  be-Hihe  n 

line,  used  with  many  variations  on  English  and  t 
in  Totiington  Churchyard,  Devon  ; 
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Q  haw  provoked  ihe  following  reply : 


The  following  epitaph  on  Kc 
itable,  MassachuaeKs ; 

Think  whit  1l 


:ase  of  thirlceii  at  [able, 
ar.     The  superstition  is 
m  ancient  one  and  widely  prevalent.     There  are  alreets  in  Paris  and  other 

113.  Even  in  America  many  hotels  have  no  room  13.  The  Turks  have 
almost  expunged  the  number  13  fruni  tlieir  vocabulary.  The  Italians  never 
use  it  in  making  up  the  numbers  for  their  lotteries,  and  in  one  of  theit  games 
ihe  thirteenth  card  l>eaTS  ihe  figure  or  death.  In  almost  all  civilized  coun- 
tries may  be  found  educated  men  and  women  who  would  ralhei  die  Ihan  sit 
down  thirteen  at  table.  The  Parisian  piqui-astietlt.  who  lives  by  dining  in 
other  people's  houses,  is  often  known  as  the  qualertiime,  it  being  the  chief 
part  of  his  business  to  make  the  fourteenth  to  the  chance  unlucky  number. 
In  New  York  a  club  called  the  Thirteen  Club  was  sUtted  in  1SS4  for  the 
express  purpose  of  downing  this  superstition.  The  number  of  members 
always  consists  of  some  multiple  of  thirteen,  they  dine  together  on  the  thir- 
teenth of  every  month,  thirteen  at  a  table,  their  dues  arc  thirteen  cents  a 
month,  and  everything  connected  with  the  club  is  arranged  as  far  as  possible 
by  thirteens.  From  year  to  year  they  publish  reports  to  show  that  individu- 
ally and  collectively  they  ate  as  healthy,  prosperous,  and  long-lived  as  the 
members  of  any  other  club. 

The  superstition  probably  grew  out  of  the  lact  that  Christ  and  his  apostles 
made  a  total  of  thirteen  at  the  Last  Supper,  and  gained  additional  strength 
and  currency  through  the  Norse  story  of  Loki's  banquet  with  the  gods  in 
Valhalla.     Baldur  was  Ihe  thirteenth  at  the  table,  and  had  to  die. 

ThiriHii  it  1  number  peculiariy  bcloncing  id  ibe  rctxii.  A  pany  of  nival  priwnin  lately 
IBumcd  from  Jincy  uy  Ihu  ifac  nlioni  imong  the  nhel)  In  ihinnn  dried  clsnu  per  day  : 


rfhu'heiSl.t,™; 

:  £1  Polly 

it»;hi« 

«B  Congteu  paper  dollui  i< 

r^::^ 

•tcrlin^ 

Wayne 

•uju 

ithlrlHn 

hoursiDH 

Wning  Stony  V-Ai 

It,  and 

iciindiSi 

loving  it; 

:li-org« 

•ixd  reb. 

h»tKi>t«n  children,  nil 

oTwhninc 

bc(««>lli 

ibnof 

'Sr.."^M 

u>d  Might] 

rCongreaoIthetl 

biR«n 

UniKdSu 

>  thny  uuin 

..  W.>h£e<{ 

,nh»>n.ottl<d(. 

{which  the 

■  calli.  Id 

.  compllnv. 

i-ffr-r 

ly.  ■  Hi 

mUion')  wlhihin«t 

■il'."::?™ 

ind  bii 

uiipn  for  the  retiel  it^r^Lttidtm  Ntivifafir,\T!6,  quoted  in  L^imtlfi  Mafatint,  July. 

Tbla  !■  an  ox.  There  is  a  popular  tradition  that  some  painter,  uncertain 
of  his  own  handiwork  or  of  the  acumen  of  his  critics,  wrote  under  an  animal 
which  he  had  painted,  "This  is  an  ox,"  and  so  avoided  all  danger  of  misappre- 
Jiensicm.  The  story  is  told  in  various  ways,  authorities  differing  widely  not 
nnly  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  painter,  but  also  as  to  the  perind  at  which  he 
flourished  and  the  nature  of  the  animal  he  portrayed.  Kingsley,  in  "Two 
Years  Ago,"  chap,  vii.,  writes,  "  Port  rail- painters  now  depend  for  their 
effects  on  the  mere  accidents  of  entourage ;  on  dress,  on  landscape,  even  on 
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Long  d°ni^J^b^cd'oew^°l-yi^'™' 

Tell  hfr  <he  joyou.  Time  «ill  not  be  < 
Unleuc  sbc  due  farm  by  thr  ranlDck  Li 


The  familiar  English  |irDVcrb 

He  ihM  gril 
When  he  > 

finds  3  Lalin  original — "  Qui  nan 
volel" — in  Ihe  "  Policralicus,"  Bihjk  mi.,  lh.  ivn.,  ui 
(John  or  Salisbury,  A.D.  llio-llSo),  who  liaces  the  pr< 
A  cerlain  poor  woman  asked  Ihe  saint  to  plead  her  c 
or  a  city.  The  latter  replied  that  he  would  have  hel 
because  she  wis  in  debl  lo  the  treasury.  Whereupoi 
really  would  and  cannot,  let  us  say  no  moie  about  it 


I,  you  will  soon  lie  reduced  ic 
able.  Indue  time  (he  govcrm 
imprisoned,  and  was  released  < 
which  he  paid  the  woman  twice  ; 

Time  and  tide  wait  for  n 


r  fell  into  disgrace 
Illy  through  St.  Ba 
1  much  as  she  origin 


The  Baconians  in  the  Shakespeare- Bacon  control 
portance  lo  the  number  of  parallelisms  in  the  writin) 
«hc  philosopher.  None  of  their  citations  is  more  stril 
put  in  apposition  with  Ihe  above  :  "  I  set  down  the  ch 
the  rather  because  they  have  certain  tides  and  season 
Uken  in  due  time  are  ilifficnll  to  recover,  it  being  har 
lepulalion."  {Aiimncemet/  o/Ltaming.) 

The  word /la?  in  the  proverb  is  now  popularly  takt 
sense  in  which  Shakespeare  uses  it  in  the  quotation. 
Ihe  original  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  saw.  Tid,  in 
English,  as  well  as  in  nearly  all  Teutonic  tongues,  i 
opjiosed  lo  time  in  the  abstiaci,  hence  season,  opporl 
stilt,  WhilsunAo'.r,  Ijmmasitfr,  eic.  Spenser,  in  his  "  I 
of  his  characters  reslmg  "  their  limla  for  a  lide."     Blir 

:e"  (written  about  1461),  says,  "Quhal  suld  I  spel 
"  '  '■■  ■' —     r  on  this  c"    '      "" 


should  I  s 


lo  speak  of  a  good  tiJ  iat  planting  o 
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ground  being  in  line  lid  (condition)  for  sowing,  and  of  a  nuin  being  in  the  tid 
(humor)  for  doing  such  and  such  a  piece  of  work.  The  saw,  then,  meant 
originally,  "  Time  and  season  or  opportunity  wait  for  110  man."  To  tide  over 
a  misfortune  or  an  evil  day  is  to  get  over  it  for  tlie  lime. 

Richard  Grant  White  suggests  that  in  Ihe  Shakespearian  line 
Time  and  Ihe  bom  ruDi  ihrougb  the  raualKM  cUy 
the  words  "  time  and  the  hour"  are  equivalent  to  "  lime  and  tide," — the  time 
and  tide  that  wait  for  no  man.  "That  is,  lime  and  opportunity,  time  and 
tide,  run  through  the  roughest  day  1  the  day  most  thickly  bestead  with  trouble 
is  long  enough,  and  has  occasions  enough  for  the  service  and  the  safety  of  ■ 
ready,  quick-willed  man.  But  for  the  rhythm,  Shakespeare  would  probably 
have  written  '  Time  and  tide  run  through  the  roughest  day  ;'  but,  as  the  adage 
in  thai  form  was  not  well  suited  to  his  verse,  he  used  ihc  equivalent  phrase, 
lime  and  the  hour  (not  time  and  on  hour,  or  time  and  the  hours),  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  singular  verb  in  this  line  I  am  inclined  to  regard  as  due  lo  the  poet's 
own  pen,  not  as  accidental." 

One  thing,  however,  is  very  evident,  that  at  a  comparatively  early  period 
the  original  meaning  of  tide  was  entirely  lost  sight  of: 
Hoitt  up  siiilv  while  gale  dolh  Uh  : 

R,  SoiTTHWBLL ;  SI.  Piiir-t  Camflant  (iSJ). 
Nm  miin  can  ttlbec  lime  or  tidi. 

fiuKHS:  Tarn  »■  Shanlit. 

Tiukar'B  damn.  Hot  ivorth  a.  A  linker's  dam  is  a  wall  of  don^h  or 
of  soft  clay  raised  around  a  spot  which  a  plumber,  in  repairing,  desires  10 
flood  with  solder.  The  material  of  this  dam  can  be  used  only  once,  and  is 
thrown  away  afier  this  very  temporary  period  of  usefulness.  Hence  the 
proverb  "  not  worth  a  linker's  dam,"  which  either  through  a  perverse  humor 
or  through  misunderstanding  has  been  converted  into  profanity  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  linal  «.  (See,  also,  Twopenny  Damn.) 

Tip,  colloquial  English  for  a  gratuity,  a  small  present  of  money.  In  America 
the  term  is  usually  confined  to  Ihe  coin  given  a  waiter  or  other  servant  In 
England  it  is  applied  also,  and  most  frequently,  to  the  money  which  a  parent, 
guardian,  or  relation  adroitly  slips  into  a  school-boy's  hand. 

Whir  nunMV  a  heller  beKowed  Ihan  lh«l  of  ■  ichool-boy'>  lipT  How  the  Icindneu  ii 
leulled  by  ibe  teclplcni  in  ■ftet-dayi  I    h  bleuei  bim  lb»  giva  and  him  ihii  uka.    Re- 

^™limfiDeda^uidilpy^rDeph<w>ricboot't— T^jick»at:  flu //^rmti. 

Tip.  To  give  the  abalght  Up.  a  slang  phrase  of  English  origin,  and 
probably  primarily  a  turf  phrase,  lip  being  equivalent  to  fieiH/.  To  "give  a 
straight  tip"  usually  means  (o  give  an  honest  piece  of  advice,  or  a  reliable  bit 
of  private  information.  It  sometimes  means  to  speak  plainly  and  decisively, 
or  directly  to  the  point,  to  deliver  an  ultimatum. 

Tlpp»oano«,  a  political  nickname  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  ninth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates,  tt  was  given  him  in  allusion  to  the  victory  won  by 
the  American  troops  whom  he  commanded  in  a  battle  against  the  Shawnee 
and  other  Indians  in  181 1  on  the  banks  of  the  Tippecanoe  River,  a  little  stream 
in  Northwestern  Indiana.  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  loo"  was  the  refrain  of  a 
popular  campaign  song  during  the  "  l.og  Cabin  and  Hard  Cider  Campaign" 
\q.  v.).  At  Ihe  same  election  "  Tom"  Corwin  was  the  Whig  candidate  for  the 
<^c<  of  governor  of  Ohio,  and  (he  altiteralive  slogan  "  Tom,  Tip.  and  Ty" 
was  a  popular  party-cry  during  that  campaign,  including  as  it  did  Ihe  abbrevi- 
ated names  of  the  three  principal  candidates,  "Tom"  Corwin  for  the  gov- 
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I  he  Vice-i'ieaidency  respeclivcly. 

Tiasne  ballats,  ballots  printed  on  very  Ihin  papi 
anil  withciut  deiectioii  to  deposit  more  than  one  wh 
saiil  Ici  have  been  tirst  employed  in  South  Catolii 
against  the  whites  in  the  Southern  Scales,  where  Ih 
lation,  as  a  means  to  secure  to  themselves  a  prepond 

Toad-eater.  This  word  has  been  a  rtuilful  su' 
etymologists.  Bishop  Copleston  suggesls  a  derivali 
whidi  he  says  means  a  raclotuni,  a  derivation  endor 
Cobham  Brewer.  But  facloluni  is  a  totally  differe 
and  there  is  no  such  word  as  todiUi  in  Spanish,  Ni: 
has  been  corrupted  from  any  foreign  language,  as  it 
of  its  having  undergone  any  serious  modiGcalion  I 
Miss  Fielding's  "David  Simple"  (1744)  the  word  ii 
acters,aiid  was  then  su  uncommon  that  its  meaning 
is  a  metaphor,"  says  the  original  speaker.  "  taken 
eating  toads  in  order  to  show  his  master's  skill  i 
built  on  a  supposition  Ihat  people  who  are  su  unh 
dependence  arc  forced  to  do  the  most  nauseous  thii 
to  please  and  humor  their  patrons."  This  explat 
In  the  works  of  Thomas  Brown,  of  facetious  met 
supposed  to  be  written  from  (he  dead  lu  the  livine  i 
a  celebrated  mountebank  perfi>rmer  in  Smithficld  (t 
which  he  talks  of  having  "an  understrapper  to  dra 
toad-eater  on  the  stage."  There  is  a  similar  Frenc 
pauds,"  or,  more  frequently,  "  les  couleuvres"  (•'  ti 
no  doubt  has  a  similar  history. 

It  may  be  mentioned  as  a  singular  coincidence  tl 

tufo,  or,  in  mid-Latin  and  modern  Italian,  buffo,  whi 

Too  thin,  now  classed  as  an  Americanism,  in  the 

parent,  insufficient,  easily  seen  thr<iug;li,  is  even  in  tl 

supported  by  excellent  authoritv.     Thii  as  a  meta] 

idea  of  a  veil  (such  as  the  ancients  calleil  tvxfuj 

which  would  serve  to  display  as  much  as  to  conceal  t 

speare  in  "King  Henry  Vlll.,"  Act  v.,  Sc.  3,  mak( 

You  were  evETiMd  u  .uddcii  conimci 

Bilhop  oT  WlnSttler.     Bui  know  I  ct 


Alexander  H.  Stephens  is  said  to  have  revived  ihi 
the  currency  of  vemaciilar  speech.  This  was  in  1S7 
lican  speech,  he  cried,  in  that  shrill  piping  voice  1 
silence,  "Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman's  arguments 

hold  water.      It  is  entirely  too  thin,  sir," 

Tonjonra  perdilx!  (Fr.,  "Always  partridges  I' 
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satisfaction  at  some  wearisome  repetition.  It  has  some  analogy  with  the 
English  phrase  **too  much  of  a  ^ood  thing."  The  traditional  story  runs  that 
Henry  IV.,  being  reproved  by  his  confessor  for  certain  conjugal  infidelities, 
turned  round  upon  him  with  the  (Question,  "  Father,  what  dish  do  you  like  best 
of  all  ?"  "  Partridges,  sire,"  was  the  response.  Shortly  afterwards  the  holy 
man  was  put  under  arrest.  Day  after  day  came  partridges,  and  nothing  but 
partridges,  for  his  meals.  At  last  the  poor  ecclesiastic  turned  with  loathing 
from  his  favorite  dish.  Then  the  king  visited  him  and  asked  solicitously  how 
he  fared.  The  confessor  complained  of  the  incessant  diet  of  partridges. 
"  But,"  said  the  king,  "  you  like  partridges  better  than  anything  else."  '*  Mais 
toujours  perdrix !"  expostulated  the  man  of  God.  Whereupon  Henry  ex- 
plamed  that  he  for  his  part  was  devoted  to  his  queen :  **  mais  toujours  per* 
drix !" 

But  in  truth  the  story  dates  long  before  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  It  may  be 
found  in  the  *'  Cent  Nouvelles  nouvelles,"  compiled  between  1456  and  1461 
for  the  amusement  of  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XL,  by  the  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  of  his  court.  It  is  the  tenth  of  the  series.  The  principal 
personage  is  "  un  grand  seigneur  du  royaulme  d'Angleterre,"  the  dish 
'*  pastes  d'anguilles,"  and  the  person  thus  practically  admonished  to  mind  his 
own  business  the  noble  lord's  favorite  page. 

Juvenal  has  a  phrase  of  similar  import.  Speaking  of  the  wear  and  tear  of 
school -masters*  lives,  bound  to  listen  to  the  same  stale  theme  in  the  same  sing- 
song manner,  he  declares,  "  It  is  the  reproduction  of  the  cabbage  that  kills  the 
poor  wretches"  ("  Occidit  miseros  cramoe  repetita,"  Satires^  vii.  154).  Gifford*s 
translation  runs, — 

Till,  like  hashed  cabbage  served  for  each  repast. 
The  repetition  kills  the  wretch  at  last. 

There  is  a  reminiscence  here  of  the  old  Greek  proverb  dec  «pa^9  BixvarttQ^ 
which  survives  in  England  in  the  proverbial  phrase  '*  colewort  twice  sodden" 
='*  stale  news,"  in  Scotland  in  the  similar  '*cauld  kale  het  again,"  and  both 
in  England  and  in  America  in  the  better  known  "  I  don't  boil  my  cabbaee 
twice,"  which  is  the  rural  way  of  saying  that  "  Shakespeare  doesn't  repeat 

Trading.  In  American  vernacular,  trading  means  simply  exchanging  one 
thing  for  another  :  thus,  two  Yankee  boys  would  not  uncommonly  "  trade  jack- 
knives."  In  political  parlance  it  is  the  name  of  a  peculiarly  insidious  form 
of  political  treachery  :  e.g,^  a  governor  is  to  be  elected  in  a  State,  and  at  the 
same  election,  say,  Presidential  electors  ;  the  followers  of  the  gubernatorial 
candidate  of  one  party  agree  with  their  political  enemies  that,  in  return  for  the 
latter  voting  and  procuring  votes  for  their  candidate  for  sovernor,  they  will 
themselves  vote  and  procure  votes  for  the  others'  candidate  for  President  The 
practice,  when  a  number  of  officers  are  voted  for,  is  susceptible  of  numerous 
combinations,  and  many  devices  are  resorted  to  to  secure  the  end  in  view. 
A  favorite  method  is  the  printing  and  distribution  of  mixed  tickets,  with  the 
names  of  the  candidates  of  various  parties  conspiring  to  "  trade."  Careless 
and  illiterate  voters  thus  frequently  unwittingly  help  the  *'  traders." 

Translation,  Curiosities  of.  The  "  traitor  translator"  has  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  wrath  on  the  part  of  the  betrayed  author  and  of  amusement  on  the 
part  of  the  general  public  Some  of  his  blunders  are  really  bewildering. 
One  can  understand  how  Cibber's  comedy  of  **  Love's  Last  Shift"  lent  itself 
to  travesty  as  "  La  derniire  Chemise  de  I'Amour,"  how  Congreve's  tragedy 
of  "  The  Mourning  Bride"  might  become  "  L'Epouse  de  Matin,"  or  how 
"  The  Bride  of  Lammermoor"  might  be  turned  into  "  La  Bride  ["  the  bridle"] 
de  Lammermoor."  One  can  even  understand  how  the  the  English  student 
could  have  rendered  the  Greek  emhnmUtos  (a  thunderstruck,  or  idiotic, 

2U  rrr  89 


alocki 
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thundering  fool."  But  Miss  Coop 
story  which  la  well-nigh  inctedilile. 
if  "The  Spy."  I-    -^-'- 


Not 


ndersi 


nding  il 


intelligent  Frenchman  translated  the  word 
some  eaplanalion  was  due,  he  gravely  explained  in  a 
grew  to  an  enormous  alze  in  America,  and  that  one  of 
was  placed  at  the  door  of  the  mansion  for  the  convenic 
back.  Another  case  where  the  translator,  vaguely  cd 
lacks  inteiligibility,  increases  the  fun  by  volunteering 
the  Frenchman  who  rendered  a  "  Welsh  rabbit"  (in  u 
rabbit  of  Wales,"  and  then  inserted  a  foot-note  eapl 
flavor  of  the  rabbits  of  Wales  led  to  a  great  deman 
where  conseiiuently  they  were  forwarded  in  considetal 
candid  was  the  editor  of  an  Italian  paper,  //  Giorna 
translating  from  an  English  newspaper  an  account  o 
wife  with  a  poker,  cautiously  rendered  the  latter  wo 
Iting,  ■'  w 


domi 


of  "  L'A 


e  public  have  to  bear  this  soil  of  thing 
le  burden  by  grinning.  But  in  Pans,  w 
lublish  a  translation  of  "Our  Mutual 
nimun,"  the  readers  arose  tn  massi  aft 
olested  against  tl 


s  had  been 
abounded  in  such  monstrous  absutditie) 
they  probably  held  the  author  rather  than  the  Ira 
literary  gentleman  who  translates  "a  pea  overcoat"  a! 
dc  pur^  de  pois"  ("a  coat  of  the  color  of  peasou]: 
any  enurmlly.  And  in  fact  he  was  guilty  of  the  fol! 
Twemlow  lo  (he  reader,  Dickens  employs  this  lang 
innocent  piece  of  dinner-furnilure  that  went  on  eas 
over  a  livery-stable  yard  in  Duke  Street,  St.  Jamei 
whom  the  Veneetings  were  a  source  of  blind  confusi 
article  was  Tweralow."  The  rendering  of  this  senlet 
y  a  dans  le  quarlier  de  St.  Jaines,  oii  quand  il  ne  so 
dessus  d'une  ecurie  de  Duke  Street,  un  meuble  de 
innocent,  chaussc  de  larges  souliers  de  castor,  pour  ( 
un  sujet  d'inquiifiude  perpdtuelle.  Ce  meuhle  inofl'ei. 
But  what  can  be  expected  of  a  nation  where  so  grc 
Dumas  undertook  to  introduce  a  translation  of  Goe 
thouiili  he  confessed  that  he  only  knew  enough  of  tV 
'■ ''  '■■'  ~ -1-^  ],J3  ticket  on  a  railway,  and  1 


bors 


my? 

,]>,  indi 

.  Engli,! 


indeed,  has  proved  as  g 


appei 


It  a  stumbling-bl. 
;,  the  biographet 
.  ,  ,  One  of  these  wa 

Isaiah  Stiefel."  Now,  Kliefel  was  a  contemporary 
the  word  slitfd  also  means  a  "  boot,"  and  poor  M.  B 
the  subject  of  the  treatise  was  scriptural,  fell  into  the 
laling  the  title  as  "  Reflexions  sue  Ics  Bolles  d'Isaie." 
It  Is  well  known  that  Voltaire,  in  his  version  of  -SI 
several  egregious  blunders ;  but  even  in  our  own  tin 
men  have  scarcely  been  more  happy  in  their  altempli 
dramalisfs  works  Jules  Janin,  the  eminent  critic,  ren 
"  Out,  out,  brief  candle  1"  as  ■■  Sorlei,  courte  chande! 
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writer  has  committed  an  equally  strange  mistake.  Northumberland,  in  the 
"  Second  Part  of  King  Henry  IV.,"  says, — 

Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless,  * 

So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-btgotu. 

The  translator's  version  of  the  words  italicized  is,  "  Ainsi,  douleur,  va-t'-en  !" 
(**  Thus,  grief,  go  away  with  you  I") 

In  a  recent  illustrated  catalogue  of  the  Paris  Salon,  which  gives  rough 
sketches  of  the  pictures,  with  their  titles  in  English  and  in  French,  there  is 
one  sketch  representing  a  number  of  nude  ladies  disporting  themselves  in 
the  clouds,  to  which  the  English  inscription  is  **  Milk  Street"  Your  aston- 
ishment is  changed  to  delight  when  you  find  that  this  is  a  translation  of  "  La 
Voie  lactee." 

An  English  temperance  orator  in  Paris  preached  a  sermon  in  French  to  a 
large  audience,  and  at  the  close  of  his  animadversions  recommended  his  aston- 
ished hearers  to  eschew  everything  but  Veau  de  vU^  which  means  *'  brandy," 
but  by  which  he  intended  **  the  water  of  life." 

The  translation  by  a  miss  in  her  teens  of  "  never  mind"  into  "jamais  esprit" 
is  matched  by  a  version,  which  once  aroused  the  undergraduates  of  a  Phila- 
delphia university,  of  the  title  of  a  popular  son^.  The  Latin  translation  is  as 
follows  :  "Qui  crudus  enim  lectus,  albus  et  spiravit"  Our  classical  readers 
might  puzzle  over  the  above  for  a  long  time  without  discovering  that  it  means 
**  Hurrah  for  the  red,  white,  and  blue  !"  But  even  this  was  eclipsed  by  the 
Englishman  who,  coming  to  a  foreign  teacher  to  be  "  finished"  in  German, 
was  asked  to  write  a  sentence  in  colloquial  English  and  then  to  translate  it 
He  wrote,  "  He  has  bolted  and  has  not  settled  his  bill,"  translating  it  by  "  Er 
hat  verriegelt  und  hat  nicht  ansiedelt  seinen  Schnabel."  Verri€geln  meaning 
**  to  bolt  a  door,"  ansiedeln  "  to  settle  as  a  colonist,"  and  Schnabel  **  the  bill 
of  a  bird,"  this  extraordinary  sentence  really  signified,  "  He  has  driven  in  a 
bolt  and  has  not  colonized  his  beak." 

But  the  height  of  pretentious  absurdity  was  reached  in  a  volume  of  trans> 
lations  of  Spanish  poems  published  in  London  several  years  ago,  which  con- 
tained such  gems  as  the  following : 

I  stand  by  smiling  Bacchus, 

In  joy  us  wont  to  wrap  he ; 
The  wise  Dorilla  lack  us 

The  knowledge  to  be  happy. 

What  matters  it  if  even 

In  fair  as  diamond  splendor 
The  Sim  is  fixed  in  heaven  ? 

Me  light  he's  bom  to  render. 

The  moon  is,  so  me  tell  they. 

With  living  beings  swarmy ; 
"  There  may  be  thousands,  — well,  they 

Can  never  come  to  harm  me. 

Transpire.  This  word  (from  the  Latin  trans^  **  across"  or  **  through,"  and 
spirare^  to  "breathe")  originally  meant  to  emit  insensible  vapor  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin.  By  a  logical  and  admissible  extension  of  meaning,  it  came 
to  be  used  metaphorically  m  the  sense  of  to  become  known,  to  emerge  from 
secrecy  into  comparative  or  positive  publicity.  But  a  man  who  talks,  as  so 
many  of  our  newspaper  men  insist  on  talking,  of  events  that  have  recently 
transpired,  commits  a  brutal  outrage  on  the  language  which  he  should  cherisn 
as  his  birthright 

Treacle  Town,  a  sobriquet  for  Macclesfield,  England.    This  curious  name 
is  said  to  have  arisen  from  the  accidental  overthrow  of  a  cask  of  treacle  which 
left  outside  a  grocer*s  shop.    The  mishap  occurred  one  morning  just  as 
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leople  were  on  Iheir  way  lo  Ihe  milla,  and 
was  loo  much  fut  them.  Thcv  flucked  ' 
t  bread  in  the  sticky  stream,  until   al   last   ii 


lown  was  walking   about   eating   bread   a 

given  the  same  name,  which   in   this   case   arises   iroi 

treacle  supplied  by  the  numerous  sugar  refiners  in  an 

Troy  Weielit.  The  smallesi  measure  of  weight 
name  from  being  originally  the  weight  of  a  grain  of  i 
in  England  in  |j66  ordained  thai  thirty-two  grains  o 
middle  of  the  ear  ur  head  and  well  dried,  ahoidd  mat 
of  which  should  make  an  ounce,  while  twelve  ounces 
The  pound,  ihetefore,  consisted  then  of  seven  iho 
eighty  grains.  Some  centuries  later  the  pennyweight 
four  grains,  which  make  the  Iroy  pound,  as  now  us 
hundred  and  sixty  grains.  The  pennyweight  was  thi 
silver  penny. 

Trumpet,  Trumpfltor.  The  familiar  phrase 
trumpet."  and  "your  trumpeter  \6  dead,"  implying, 
that  you  have  lo  sine  your  own  praises  because  n 


you  have  lo  sine  your  own  praises  b 
aie,  not  impossibly,  derived  from  a  c 
■    "     '  When  a  student  had  w- 


a  pra 


any  a. 


thus  describes  the  method  :  "A  quiet,  respectable-lw 
loudly  upon  a  horn,  while  another,  having  the  ap|iear 
of  employ,  stood  by  him.  When  the  lirat  man  had  di. 
he  began  to  read,  in  a  very  loud,  sine-song  tone,  like 
man.  from  a  printed  sheet  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 
that  he  said,  but  Ihe  purport  was  that  Enrico,  the  ex 
lent  parents,  Giovanni  and  (!igia  Pacotii,  had  gained 
iherefore  Ewhia  Enrico.  Ewiva  Giovanni  and  Gigia, 
their  egregious  faniiiy.  He  then  blew  a  loud  blast 
gondolier,  who  had  been  standing  by  perfectly  impassi 
of  snuff,  probably  to  give  him  an  appearance  ofuncon 
to  halloo  in  a  loud  but  monotonous  voice,  and  without 
ejicitement.  or  even  inlereat.  Viva,  viva,  viva!  about  ; 
the  horn  coming  in  with  a  blast  of  that  instrument  a 
been  suggested  that  the  phrases  have  reference  lo  '. 
fore,  when  thoa  doest  thine  alms,  do  not  sound  a  trui 
hypocrites  do  in  Ihe  synagogues  and  in  the  streets,  l 
of  men."  It  apiiears  from  Harmer's  "Observalioi 
Eastern  customs  tally  with  this.  He  says,  "The  dei 
them,  which  they  frequently  blow,  when  anything  is  ] 
of  the  donor.  It  is  tiot  impossible  that  some  of  the 
alms  might  be  furnished  like  the  Persian  dervishes  (wl 
beggars),  and  that  these  hypocrites  might  be  dispose 
giving  to  those  that  they  knew  would  pay  them  this  b 

Trust  is  d«ad.  The  familiar  sign,  "  Old  Trust  h 
him,"  is  a  relic  of  aniiquity.  In  Coryat's  "  Crudities  1 
moneths  Irauells  in  France,  Savoy,  Italy,  Rhetia,  comr 
country,  Helvetia  alias  Switierland,  some  parts  of  I 
Netherlands,"  a  ouarto  printed  at  London  in  1611,  is 
"  At  the  tooth  side  of  Ihe  higher  court  of  mine  inne,  n 
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(for  there  are  two  or  three  courts  in  that  inne),  there  is  written  this  pretty 
French  poesie  :  *  On  nc  loge  c^ans  ^  credit :  car  U  cridit  est  mort^  Us  mauvats 
payeurs  Pont  tui.^  The  English  is  this  :  '  Here  is  no  lodging  upon  credits ; 
for  credit  is  dead,  ill  payers  have  killed  him.* "  A  common  inscription  in 
front  of  Neapolitan  wine-  and  macaroni -houses  is,  "Domani  si  fa  credenza, 
ma  oggi  no"  ("  To-morrow  we  give  credit,  but  not  to-day"). 

Truth.    What  is  truth?    In  the  New  Testament  this  question  asked  by 

Pontius  Pilate  of  Jesus  Christ  remained  unanswered,  for  Pilate  immediately 

left  the  room.     But  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  chapter  iii., 

verses  10-14,  ^^^  conversation  between  Pilate  and  Christ  is  thus  given  : 

Pilate  said.  Art  thou  a  Kin^,  then?  Jesus  answered^  Thou  sayest  that  I  am  a  King;  to 
this  end  I  was  bom,  and  for  this  end  came  I  into  the  world  :  and  for  this  purpose  I  came,  that 
I  should  bear  witness  to  the  truth  ;  and  every  one  who  is  of  the  truth  heareth  my  voice. 
Pilate  saith  to  him,  What  is  truth?  Jesus  said,  Truth  is  from  heaven.  Pilate  said,  There- 
fore truth  is  not  on  earth.  Jesus  saith  to  Pilate,  Believe  that  truth  is  on  earth  amone  those 
who,  when  they  have  the  power  of  judgment,  are  governed  by  truth  and  form  right  judgment 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  anagrams  ever  made  is  the  following  trans- 
position of  Pilate's  question  into  its  answer  :  "  Quid  est  Veritas  V  **  Est  vir 
qui  adest." 

Truth  and  XSrror.  No  stanza  in  all  Bryant's  poems  is  better  known  than 
this  in  "The  Battle-Field  :" 

Truth  crushed  to  earth  shall  rise  again, — 

The  eternal  years  of  God  are  hers ; 
But  Elrror,  wounded,  writhes  with  pain. 

And  dies  among  his  worshippers. 

Charles  Mackay  has  a  faint  reflex  of  the  thought : 

But  the  sunshine  aye  shall  light  the  sky. 

As  round  and  round  we  run  ; 
And  the  truth  shall  ever  come  uppermost, 

And  justice  shall  be  done. 

Eternal  yustice. 

A  closer  parallel  is  in  Milton's  "  Areopagitica :" 

Though  all  the  winds  of  doctrine  were  let  loose  to  play  upon  the  earth,  so  Truth  be  in  the 
field,  we  do  ingloriously,  by  licensing  and  prohibiting,  to  misdoubt  her  strength.  Let  her  and 
Falsehood  grapple  :  who  ever  knew  Truth  put  to  the  worse  in  a  free  and  open  encounter? 

Elsewhere  in  the  same  tract  Milton  says,  *'  Who  knows  not  that  Truth  is 

strong  next  to  the  Almighty  ?" 

Chaucer  has, — 

Truth  is  the  highest  thing  that  man  may  keep. 

Tht  FrankeUints  Tait,  I.  11,789. 

Among  the  classic  authors  Seneca  said,  "Veritas  nunquam  perit"  ("Truth 
never  perishes"),  which  Sophocles  supplements  with  the  corollary,  "A  lie 
never  lives  to  be  old"  {Acrisius,  Frag.  59).     The  same  Greek  author  says, — 

The  truth  is  always  the  strongest  argument. 

PAardra,  Frag.  737. 

Truth  ia  atranger  than  fiction,  a  common  English  proverb,  possibly  a 
reminiscence  of: 

If  this  were  played  upon  a  stage  now,  I  could  condemn  it  as  an  improbable  fiction. — 
Ttvtl/th  Night t  Act  iii.,  Sc.  a. 

Daniel  Webster,  also,  has  said, — 

There  is  nothing  so  powerful  as  truth,— and  often  nothing  so  %tnaz^.^ Argument  on  the 
Murder  o/  Captain  IVkite. 

Tumblera.  The  glasses  now  known  by  this  name  diflfer  widely  from  the 
drinking-vessels  to  which  the  name  was  first  applied    These  appear  to  have 
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ably  introduced  into  England  from 

the  base,  so  that  they  readily  tumbl 

often  bear  an  inscription  which  ma; 

Lay  me  do 
I'll  stand  a 

Tone  the  old  cow  died  of. 

characterize  a  grotesque  or  unpleai 
of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Irel; 
of  a  homily  in  lieu  of  alms,  and  is 
herd  who,  naving  no  fodder  for  hi 
comfortable  and  suggestive  tune. 

Jack  Whaley  \ 
And  he  had 

He  took  his  pi 
And  bid  the 

Or,  as  another  version  runs, — 

There  was  an  old  i 
And  he  had  noth 

So  he  took  up  his  i 
Consider,  good  c 

This  is  no  time  of 
Consider,  good  c 

On  her  part,  to  do  her  justice, 

The  cow  consi 
And  gave  th 

To  play  the  sa 
And  "  com  i 

Nathless,  despite  the  cow's  resig 
losopher  shared  the  fate  of  that 
horse  happy  with  shavings  by  putti 
cow  died  of  hunger.  At  a  sale 
ander  in  1874  there  was  sold  a  pen 
which  sounds  like  a  playful  paroc 
favorite  moral  of  the  sage's : 

There  was  a  p 
And  he  had 

He  took  his  pi 
And  bade  th 
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necessary  for  him  to  curry  favor  with  whichever  happened  to  be  the  dominant 
power.  But  the  balance  shifted  so  frequently  that  the  duke,  in  humorous 
desperation,  had  a  coat  made,  blue  on  one  side  and  white  on  the  other,  which 
might  be  worn  indifferently  either  side  out  Blue  was  the  Spanish  color, 
white  the  French  :  hence  by  simply  turning  his  coat  he  could  at  a  moment's 
notice  signify  his  adhesion  to  either  country.  This  explanation  is  not  accepted 
bv  serious  etymologists,  although  they  do  see  in  the  word  a  general  meta- 
phorical allusion  to  clothes  as  representing  principles. 

Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee,  a  colloquial  phrase  applied  to  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference,  which  took  its  rise  in  the  following  epigram 
written  at  a  time  when  Handel  and  Bononcini  were  rivals  for  popular  favor  in 

London  : 

Some  say,  compared  to  Bononcini, 
That  Mynheer  Handel's  but  a  ninny ; 
Others  aver  that  he  to  Handel 
Is  scarcely  fit  to  hold  a  candle. 
Strange  all  this  difference  should  be 
'Twixt  Tweedledum  and  Tweedledee. 

The  last  two  lines  have  frequently  been  attributed  to  Swift,  and  also  to  Pope 
(they  are  included  in  Scott's  edition  of  the  former  and  in  Dyce's  edition  of  the 
latter),  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  claim  put  forward  by  their 
contemporary  Dr.  John  Byrom ;  "  Nourse  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  the  verses 
upon  Ilandel  and  Bononcini,  not  knowing  that  they  were  mine."  {Byrom's 
Remains  (Chetham  Soc),  vol.  i.  p.  173.) 

Half  a  century  later  the  famous  quarrel  between  the  Gluckists  and  Pic- 
cinists  in  Paris  provoked  the  following  cognate  epigram  from  the  Chevalier 
de  Ruthiires : 

Elst-ce  Gluck,  est-ce  Piccini, 

Que  doit  couronner  Polymnief 

Done,  entre  Gluck  et  Piccini 

Tout  le  Pamasse  est  ddsuni ; 

L'un  soutient  ce  que  I'autre  nie, 

Et  Clio  veut  battre  Uranie. 

Pour  moi,  qui  crains  toute  manle. 

Plus  irresolu  c^ue  Babouc, 

N'^pousant  Piccini  ni  Gluck. 

Je  n  y  connais  rien  ;  ergo,  Gluck. 

T^nrin  relics  of  barbarism, — 1>.,  slaver}r  and  polygamy,  so  called  by 
Charles  Sumner  in  a  famous  oration  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Twisting  the  British  lion's  tail,  a  proceeding  often  resorted  to  by  cer- 
tain members  of  Congress  to  curry  favor  with  and  attract  to  themselves  or 
their  party  the  votes  of  American  citizens  of  Irish  birth.  It  consists  in  seiz- 
ing every  opportunity  to  launch  abuse  and  vituperation  against  the  British 
government  and  the  English,  under  the  impression  that  everything  that  seems 
like  a  hostile  demonstration  against  either  will  please  their  Irish-l>orn  con- 
stituents. The  practice  was  rife  during  the  heated  Home  Rule  agitation  for 
Ireland  after  the  fall  of  the  Gladstone  government. — a  time  when  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  Irish  in  America  were  keenlv  aroused  and  their  thoughts  anxiously 
turned  to  their  old  home.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  above  ludicrous  phrase 
was  invented. 

Two  sides  to  every  question.  When  those  redoubtable  disputants, 
Tom  Touchy  and  Will  Wimble,  appealed  to  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  to  settle 
a  controversy  between  them,  the  good  knight  listened  with  patience.  "  and, 
having  paused  some  time,  told  them,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  would  not 
give  his  judgment  rashly,  that  much  might  be  said  on  both  sides."    (Addison  : 
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Spectator^  No.  122.)  Probably  Sir  Roger  did  not  know  thai  he  was  echoing 
Protagoras,  who,  according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  asserted  that  '*  there  were 
two  sides  to  every  question,  exactly  opposite  to  each  other."  {Protagoras^  iii.) 
But  in  spirit,  at  least,  he  had  followed  the  advice  of  the  old  Latin  saw,  *'  Audi 
alteram  partem"  ("  Listen  to  the  other  side").  Sydney  Smith  was  equally 
careful.  He  was  a  guest  one  evening  in  a  house  where  Blomfield,  Bishop 
of  London,  was  expected.  Before  dinner  a  note  arrived,  saying  that  the 
bishop  was  unable  to  keep  his  appointment,  a  dog  having  rushed  out  of  the 
crowd  and  bitten  him  in  the  leg.  When  the  note  was  read  aloud,  Smith 
observed,  **  I  should  like  to  hear  the  dog's  account  of  the  story." 

The  famous  apologue  of  the  two  shields  is  directly  in  point  It  runs,  in 
substance,  as  follows.  In  the  days  of  knight-errantry  and  paganism  a  British 
prince  set  up  a  statue  to  the  goadess  of  Victory  at  a  point  where  four  roads 
met.  The  outside  of  her  shield  was  of  gold,  the  inside  of  silver.  One  day 
two  knights  arrived  here  simultaneously  from  opposite  parts  of  the  country. 
They  greeted  each  other  in  a  friendly  manner,  till  one  spoke  about  the  gold 
shield  of  the  statue.  "  Tis  silver  !"  said  the  other.  "  Gold  I"  And  so  Rom 
words  they  came  to  blows.  Both  fell  to  the  ground  at  the  first  shock,  and 
lay  in  a  trance  by  the  roadside.  A  countryman  passing  that  way  brought 
them  to,  explained  the  matter  to  them,  and  entreated  them  **  never  to  enter 
into  any  dispute,  for  the  future,  till  they  had  fairly  considered  both  sides  of  the 
question."  This  story  was  first  published  in  "  Beaumont's  Moralities"  (1753), 
Sir  Harry  Beaumont  Deing  tfie  assumed  name  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Spence,  of 
anecdote  fame.  It  has  been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  is  often 
looked  upon  as  a  genuine  bit  of  folk-lore. 

An  artful  juryman,  addressing  the  clerk  of  the  court  while  the  latter  was 
administering  tnc  oath,  said,  "  Speak  up :  I  cannot  hear  what  you  say." 
**  Stop,"  said  Baron  Alderson  from  the  bench;  "are  you  deaf?"  "Yes,  my 
lord,  of  one  ear."  "  Then  you  may  leave  the  box,  for  it  is  necessary  that 
jurymen  should  hear  both  siaes." 

Two  strings  to  his  bow,  a  popular  proverb,  which  may  be  found  in 
Hooker's  "  Polity,"  Book  v.,  ch.  Ixxx.,  in  Chapman's  "  Bussy  D'Ambois," 
Act  ii.,  Sc  3,  and  in  many  other  places.  It  applauds  the  thoughtfulness 
which  provides  a  reserve  fund  of  any  sort  on  which  to  draw  in  an  emergency. 

The  same  idea  is  put  into  another  form  by  Plautus : 

Consider  the  little  mouse,  how  sa^cious  an  animal  it  is  which  never  intntits  his  life  to  mm 
hole  only, —  TrucuientuSf  Act  iv.,  Sc.  4; 

— a  phrase  which  Chaucer  has  imitated  : 

I  hold  a  mouses  wit  not  worth  a  leke, 
That  hath  but  on  hole  for  to  sterten  to. 

CanUrlmiy  Taits  :  Tke  Wi/o/BaHUs  Fr0U^m4, 1.  6154, 

Pope  re-words  Chaucer  as  follows  : 

The  mouse  that  always  trusts  to  one  poor  hole 
Can  never  be  a  mouse  of  any  soul. 

Farapkrast  o/th*  Prplegne,  1.  998. 

That  "  two  heads  are  better  than  one"  is  a  saw  which  may  be  found  in 
Haywood's  "  Proverbs,"  but  the  same  authority  does  not  hold  that  there  is 
always  safety  in  duality,— rf-^.,  in  the  following  fine  : 

While  betweene  two  stooles  my  taile  goes  to  the  ground. 

Proverbs,  Part  I.,  ch.  iU. ; 

— a  proverb  that  appears  in  substantially  the  same  form  in  Rabelais,  Book  i., 
ch.  ii.,  and  in  "  Les  Proverbes  de  Vilain,"  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian,  circa 
^303. 
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Twopenny  Damn,  a  favorite  oath  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
was  accustomed  to  convey  in  this  form  of  speech  his  estimate  of  the  persons 
and  things  he  held  in  contempt.  When  asked  by  the  government  of  the  day 
what  he  thought  of  the  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  French  government  to  be 
allowed  to  remove  Napoleon's  bones  from  St.  Helena,  he  replied,  "  Well,  I 
don*t  see  why  they  should  not  have  his  bones  if  they  want  them.  Why  should 
we  object?  TheyMl  say  we're  afraid.  But  I  don't  care  what  they  say.  Who 
cares  what  they  say  ?  I  don't  care  a  twopenny  damn  what  they  say."  An 
effort  has  been  made  to  emasculate  this  famous  phrase  by  explaining  that 
damn  in  this  connection  is  simply  a  corruption  of  the  name  of  a  very  Harm- 
less Indian  coin,  a  ddm^  which  bore  different  values  at  various  dates  and  in 
differing  localities,  but  which  was  originally  a  sixteenth  part  of  a  gold  mohur. 
But,  as  the  duke  was  no  scholar,  he  was  probably  not  aware  of  this  fantastic 
origin ;  and  even  if  he  had  been,  and  were  anxious  to  avoid  the  imputation 
of  swearing,  he  would  surely  have  taken  the  precaution  of  writing  the  word 
ddm.  And  he  certainly  would  not  have  written  *' twopenny  d4m,"  for,  what- 
ever the  original  value  of  the  ddm^  it  had  so  far  back  as  the  time  of  Akbar 
(1 542-1605)  ceased  to  be  worth  more  than  the  fortieth  part  of  a  rupee,  and 
consequently  in  the  duke's  time  was  of  far  less  value  than  twopence :  so  that 
*' twopenny  damn"  would  have  conveyed  precisely  the  opposite  meaning  to 
that  which  he  intended  to  convey.  The  St,  Jamfs  Gazette  was  in  recent  times 
dubbed  '*  the  Twopenny  Damn"  on  account  of  the  intensity  of  its  language  and 
sentiments,  especially  where  Mr.  Gladstone  and  what  it  called  *'the  latter-day 
Radicals"  were  concerned.  • 

Tjrpographical  Errora.  Nothing  can  be  so  disheartening  to  a  writer  as 
to  find  his  pet  phrases  turned  into  nonsense  by  the  intelligent  compositor. 
"  The  printer  of  Longfellow's  Dante,"  says  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson,  "  told 
me  that  the  poet  had  looked  forward  with  eager  anticipation  to  its  appear- 
ance, and  when  the  first  volume  of  the  sumptuous  book  was  laid  upon  the 
breakfast-table  he  opened  at  once  upon — z.  misprint.  It  was  many  weeks, 
my  informant  said,  before  the  poet  could  revert  with  any  satisfaction  to  what 
he  then  regarded  as  his  greatest  work."  Baron  Grimm,  in  his  memoirs, 
relates  the  not  improbable  story  of  a  French  writer  who  died  in  a  fit  of  anger 
when  he  found  that  his  favorite  work,  revised  by  himself  with  great  care,  had 
been  printed  with  more  than  three  hundred  errors,  half  of  them  made  by 
the  corrector  of  the  press.  But  it  is  a  little  more  difiicult  to  swallow  the 
onauthenticated  anecdote  of  the  Italian  poet  who,  when  on  his  way  to  pre- 
sent a  copy  of  verses  to  the  Pope,  found  a  mistake  of  a  single  letter,  which 
broke  his  heart  of  chagrin,  so  that  he  died  the  day  after. 

We  can  sympathize  with  the  author  of  a  religious  work  mentioned  by 
D'Israeli,  which  consisted  of  only  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  pages,  of 
which  fifteen  were  devoted  to  errata.  We  can  even  pardon  the  vanity  which 
led  him  to  imagine  that  Satan,  fearful  of  the  influence  which  the  book  might 
wield,  had  tampered  with  the  types,  and  that  the  very  printers  had  worked 
under  the  same  malign  influence. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  easy  to  find  a  less  startling  explanation  for  the  ordinary 
typographical  errors.  Blunders  of  this  sort  may  be  roughly  grouped  under 
tnree  heads  :  errors  of  the  ear,  errors  of  the  eye,  and  errors  arising  from  what 
printers  call  "  a  foul  case." 

A  compositor  while  at  work  reads  over  a  few  words  of  the  copy  and  retains 
}hem  in  his  memory  until  his  fingers  have  picked  up  the  necessary  types. 
While  the  memory  is  thus  repeating  a  phrase,  it  is  only  natural  for  certain 
words  to  be  supplanted  by  others  similar  in  sound :  thus,  *'  mistake"  might 
in  type  be  turned  into  "  must  take,"  as,  in  fact,  it  was  in  the  first  folio  of 
^Hamlet,"  Act  iii.,  Sc  I,  "idle  votarist"  (Timon,  Act  iv.,  Sc  3)  into  "idol 
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volarist,"  and  "long  delays,  Titus,"  inW  "long  days." 
the  compositor,  especially  when  the  copy  is  moie  or  Ic 
a  dot,  and  "  this  lime  goes  manly"  {MacSetk,  Act  iv,.  Si 
goes  manly."  The  ihird  class  of  errors  need  more  e 
ilor  works  at  what  is  called  "  a  case,"  a  wooden  dravre 
reteptacies,  each  tonlaiiiing  one  letter  only,  say  all  rt's 
a  shake  or  other  accident  the  Ictiers  become  misplai 
cally  known  as  a  "foul  case."  The  compositor's  fii 
circunistances.  readily  pick  out   the  wrong  letter  fron 

These  are  mistakes  to  which  even  the  intelligent  c 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  all  compositors  ai 
machine  printer,  or  "blacksmith,"  as  he  is  technica 
figure  in  every  printing-office.  It  is  he  who  makes 
copy  before  him,  without  caring  whether  it  makes  se 
tulea  "comic"  for  "cosmic,"  "human"  for  "known,' 
"  I  am  belter"  fur  "  Gambetta,"  "  no  cows,  no  cream"  f 
and  "shaving  the  queen"  for  "shoving  the  queer."  1 
who  made  a  distinguished  traveller  die  "in  the  ricl 
"  the  interior  of  Asia,"  and  who  described  a  Chicago  i 
manners  would  alarm  a  drowning  man,"  when  what  tl 
that  they  "  would  adorn  a  drawing-room." 

Richard  A.  Proctor  records  the  most  remarkable  ' 
arranged  for  him^s  having  occurred  in  the  proof  of 
Iroscopic  Analvsis,"  which  he  wrote  for  the  Society 
Knowledge.  The  words  which  in  the  work  itself  ni 
certainly  written.  "  Lines,  Bands,  and  Striae  in  the 
were  printed  in  the  proof  "  Links,  H()nda,  and  Stripe 
spectres." 

The  prohibitionist  who  wished  to  say  that  "drui 
have  been  seriously  disconcerted  when  the  printer  n 
"  drunkenness  is  jolly ;"  and  we  know  that  an  editor 
ment  a  soldier  aa  "a  bat  tie-scar  ted  veteran"  was  so 
found  the  ty|jes  had  made  him  speak  of  "a  battle- 
next  day  he  inserted  an  apology,  and  an   erratum  v 

"  I  remember,"  says  a  writer  in  Amtrican  Notts  am 
ten  something  about  a  concert  at  which  was  sung  Ml 
~   ally  appeared  that  Miss  So-and-so  had  sung  « 

'  *  — ""-■-  '     '  ■  a  muaicale  in  the  same 

a  ballad  in  A  flat  major, 
.d  sung  a  ballad  called  'A  fat  major.' ^' 
i»o  very  old  stories  are  worth  repeating  for  their 
Scotch  newspaper,  reporting  the  danger  that  an  eiprc 
sequence  of  a  cow  going  upon  the  line,  said,  "  As  the 
put  on  full  steam,  dashed  up  against  the  cow.  and  liter 
In  the  earlier  half  of  this  century  a  London  paper  am 
Peel  and  a  party  of  fiends  were  shooting  peasants  in 

Worth  quoting  also  are  the  familiar  lines  in  Mi 
England  :" 

Where  1  Hiked  a!  Ihc  "  dew-diop>  fram  frtMy 


gan's  '  Avenue  Maria-'  At  a 
lady  played  upon  the  piano  a 
it  that  she  had  sung  a  ballad  c 
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Having  said  he  **  had  tak'n  up  in  heaven  hb  position," 
They  made  it  he'd  "  tak'n  up  to  heaven  his  physician  I" 

Genuine  typographical  errors  are  amusing  enough,  without  the  invention 
of  •*  fake"  ones,  but  Mr.  Pycroft,  in  his  **  Ways  and  Means  of  Men  of  Letters," 
seems  to  have  been  responsible,  directly  or  indirectly,  fur  such  a  fake.  He 
represents  himself  as  having  held  a  conversation  with  a  printer,  who  said, 
"  We  utterly  ruined  one  poet  through  a  ridiculous  misprint.  The  poet  in- 
tended to  say,  *See  the  pale  martyr  in  a  sheet  of  fire,'  instead  of  which  the 
line  appeared  as  'See  the  pale  martyr  in  his  shirt  of  fire.'  The  reviewers, 
of  course,  made  the  most  of  so  entertaining  a  blunder,  and  the  poor  poet  was 
never  heard  of  more  in  the  field  of  literature."  The  line  alluded  to  probably 
occurs  in  Alexander  Smith's  poem  of  "  A  Life  Drama,"  as  follows : 

Of  one  whose  naked  soul  stood  clad  in  love. 
Like  a  pale  martyr  in  his  shirt  of  fire, 
I  sing. 

The  simile  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  probably  was  never  misprinted  nor  ad- 
versely criticised.  At  all  events,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  poor  poet  was  not 
banished  by  the  mishap  from  the  field  of  literature. 

Sometimes  the  omission  or  the  transposition  of  a  punctuation-mark  has 
made  exquisite  nonsense  of  a  sentence.  Thus,  in  the  printing-office  of  a 
religious  journal,  a  compositor  took  it  upon  himself  to  print  the  familiar 
passage  of  Scripture  thus  :  "The  wicked  fiee,  when  no  man  pursueth  but  the 
righteous,  is  as  bold  as  a  lion."  In  a  report  of  a  Delmonico  dinner  this  toast 
was  said  to  have  been  given  :  "  Woman — without  her  man,  is  a  brute."  A 
New  York  editor  thus  introduced  some  verses :  **  The  poem  published  this 
week  was  composed  by  an  esteemed  friend  who  has  lain  in  his  grave  for 
many  years  for  his  own  amusement ;"  but  here  the  error  is  partly  chargeable 
upon  the  awkward  construction  of  the  sentence.  Not  so  in  the  following 
instance  from  a  modern  sensational  novel :  "  He  enters  on  his  head,  his 
helmet  on  his  feet,  sandals  on  his  brow,  there  was  a  cloud  in  his  right  hand, 
his  faithful  sword  in  his  eye,  an  angry  glare  he  sat  down."  A  ludicrous  mis- 
take of  a  somewhat  similar  order  was  once  made  by  a  clergyman  of  a  parish, 
to  whom  the  wife  of  one  about  to  sail  on  a  distant  voyage  sent  a  note  intended 
to  express  the  following :  '*  A  husband  going  to  sea,  his  wife  desires  the 
prayers  of  this  congregation  ;"  but  the  good  matron  was  not  skilled  in  spell- 
ing or  punctuation,  and  the  minister  was  short-sighted,  so  he  read,  **  A  hus- 
band going  to  see  his  wife,  desires  the  prayers  of  the  congregation." 

Considering  the  misapprehension  which  may  arise  from  false  punctuation, 
it  is  not  astonishing  that  when  Timothy  Dexter  (sec  T.  D.  Pipes)  wrote  his 
famous  book,  '*  Pickle  for  the  Knowing  Ones,"  he  left  out  all  marks  of  punc- 
tuation from  the  body  of  his  work,  and  at  th^  end  filled  five  pages  with 
con)mas,  semicolons,  periods,  dashes,  etc.,  with  which  he  advised  the  reader 
to  pepper  and  salt  his  literary  dish  as  he  chose. 

As  examples  of  errors  clearly  due  to  bad  writing,  it  may  be  mentioned  how 
Horace  Greeley,  writing  something  about  suburban  journalism  advancing, 
found  it  transposed  by  the  ty|5e-setter  into  "  Sup>erb  Jerusalem  Artichokes." 
In  the  London  Times  a  Westminster  speech  was  made  to  close  with  this  im- 
pressive peroration  :  "  We  have  broken  our  breeches,  we  have  burned  our 
boots ;  honor,  no  less  than  other  considerations,  forbids  us  to  retreat."  When 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  represented  as  being  described  by  one  of  his  admirers  as 
the  spout  of  the  Liberal  party,  we  should  understand  "spirit"  to  be  intended. 
A  common  error  resulting  from  bad  penmanship  is  the  substitution  of  letters 
for  figures,  or  the  reverse :  thus,  in  the  report  of  a  coal -market,  where  the 
writer  intended  to  say  that  there  was  an  over-supply  of  egg  size,  the  typ>es 
said  that  there  was  an  over-supply  of  299;  similarly,  where  a  writer  described 


advertises  an  "inierna    '1"'^^'^*^^^^ 

invoice  of  "boxes  of  p»gs"  from  Smyn 

"  louse  to  let  with  immediate  possess 

held  on  the  body  of  a  gl"}^^"'..^^^^^,^^ 

more  truth  than  was  mtended,     stuffo 

that  is.  in  piecing  together   paragrav 

may  sometimes  be  jumbled  together 

Haven  yournal  announced  in  one  pan 

revolving  nine  hundred  times  a  mmu 

a  long  and  painful  illness.     Defeased 

Mason."  and  in  another  that  Mohn 

estate  broker  of  Newport.  Rhode  Isl 

mill  at  Crystal  Lake.  Illinois,  on  b 

building  and  injuring  several  workme 

An  English  paper,  however.  produ( 

Dr  Mudge  had  been  presented  with  ; 

a  patent  pig-kiUing  and  sausage-mak 

village  of  which  he  was  pastor.      1 

got  the  two  locals  entangled  in  the 

of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mudge^s  friends  call. 

versation  the  unsuspecting  pig  was 

beam  until  he  reached  the  hot-water 

of  their  visit,  and  presented  him  witl 

who  grabbed  him  by  the  tail,  swunj 

ear.  and  in  less  than  a  minute  the  cs 

came  forward,  and  said  that  there  w< 

one,  and  for  that  reason  he  would  m 

around  him  for  the  manner  in  whic 

ments  was  simply  astonishing.     1  he 

machine  seized  him,  and  in  less  time 

into  fragments  and  worked  up  into  c 

long  remembered  by  the  doctor  s  fri. 

lives.     The  best  pieces  can  be  pre 

sure  that  those  who  have  sat  so  lonj 

has  been  treated  so  handsomely. 

The  mere  running  together  of  tw« 
be  productive  of  unintentional  amus- 
cn*>rJmpn  of  this  kind  of  mixture  :  " 
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boast  that  I  neither  smoke,  nor  chew,  nor  drink,  nor  lie,  nor  steal,  nor  swear, 
as  if  such  accomplishments  were  usual  among  American  women  ;  and  wherever 
I  refer  to  my  honored  countrymen  as  '  white  males,'  1  am  reported  as  having 
addressed  them  as  *  white  mules/  All  these  are  very  good  jokes,  if  credited 
to  the  printer's  devil,  but  not  to  those  who  represent  an  unpopular  idea  and 
carefully  weigh  their  words." 

Sometimes  mistakes  have  been  made  by  the  officiousness  of  the  printer  or 
proof-reader  in  endeavoring  to  correct  wnat  seemed  to  him  mistakes  in  the 
copy.  In  a  quotation  of  Gay's  well-known  allusion  to  Martha  and  Teresa 
Blount  as  **  the  fair-haired  Martha  and  Teresa  brown,"  the  printer  thought 
proper  to  supply  brown  with  a  capital  B.  Again,  in  Pope's  note  on  "  Measure 
for  Measure,"  which  states  that  the  story  was  taken  from  "Cinthio,"  Dec  8, 
Nov.  5  (eighth  decade  and  fifth  novel), ahe  wise  typo  filled  out  these  abbre- 
viations so  that  they  read  December  8,  November  5. 

A  momentous  typographical  error,  if  we  are  to  take  the  word  of  the  histo- 
rian Kinglake,  was  that  which  gave  to  Napoleon  III.  his  title.  Kinglake 
says  that  just  before  the  coup  Witat^  a  minister  of  the  Home  Office,  in  an- 
nouncing to  the  public,  wrote,  "Que  le  mot  d'ordre  soit  Vive  Napoleon  !  fl'* 
The  printer  took  the  exclamations  for  **  HI,"  and  so  the  proclamation  went 
out,  was  copied  by  the  press,  and  became  incorporated  in  public  speech.  It 
was  no  time  for  explanations,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  nephew  of  his 
uncle  adopted  the  title. 

Recently  the  readers  of  the  New  York  Herald  were  startled  to  learn  from 
a  cable  despatch  that  Cardinal  Newman  always  regretted  that  he  had  attacked 
"Charles  King's  legs"  with  so  much  acerbity.  And,  not  content  with  this, 
the  same  paper  went  on  to  speak  of  "  woman's  influence"  in  lieu  of  "  New- 
man's influence." 

But  no  more  horrible  specimen  of  this  sort  of  blunder  was  ever  committed 
than  one  which  is  credited  to  a  Massachusetts  paper.  At  the  close  of  an  ex- 
tended and  highly  eulogistic  obituary  notice  of  a  deceased  lawyer,  the  reporter 
desired  to  say  that  "  the  body  was  taken  to  Hull  for  interment,  where  repose 
the  remains  of  other  members  of  the  family."  By  mistake  the  letter  e  was  sub- 
stituted for  the  u  in  Hull,  changing  the  sense  of  the  sentence  to  such  a  degree 
that  no  extra  copies  of  that  issue  of  the  paper  were  ordered  by  the  family  of 
the  dead  lawyer. 

It  is  believed  that  the  only  books  which  are  typographically  perfect  are  an 
Oxford  edition  of  the  Bible,  a  London  and  Leipsic  Horace,  and  an  American 
edition  of  Dante's  "  Divine  Comedy."  The  University  of  Oxford  had  a 
standing  offer  oi  a  guinea  for  each  error  that  might  be  found  in  the  first  of 
these  books.  Many  years  elapsed  and  no  one  claimed  the  reward.  But 
recently  an  error  was  discovered  by  a  lynx-eyed  reader,  the  reward  was  paid 
and  the  error  corrected,  and  the  book  is  now  believed  to  be  typographically 
without  spot  or  blemish. 

Ben  Jonson  was  once  requested  to  revise  some  proofs  full  of  typographical 
and  other  errors,  but  he  declined,  and  recommended  that  they  should  l)e  sent 
to  the  House  of  Correction.  No  doubt  many  weary  authors  would  like  to 
see  proofs,  printers,  and  proof-readers  all  condemned  to  the  same  place. 


U. 

U,  the  twenty-first  letter  and  fifth  vowel  in  the  English  alphabet,  originally 
invented  by  the  Greeks  as  a  supplement  to  the  alphabet  they  had  derived 
from  the  Phoenicians.     At  first  they  wrote  it  indifTerently  V  or  Y,  but  finally 
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settled  on  the  latter  form,  while  the  derived  Italian  alphabet  held  to  the  V. 
Eventually  Y,  with  an  altered  phonetic  value,  was  adopted  into  the  Latin 
alphabet  as  a  distinct  character.  V  was  often  written  with  its  angle  rounded, 
U,  and  until  after  the  invention  of  printing,  even  in  England,  U  and  V  were 
interchangeable  letters.  A  fourth  sign,  W,  which  is  in  form  a  double  V,  and 
in  orthoepy  as  in  name  a  double  U,  was  still  another  outgrowth  from  the 
single  letter  added  by  the  Greeks  to  the  tail  of  the  Phoenician  alphabet 

Ulster,  a  species  of  heavy  overcoat,  so  named  after  the  province  of  Ulster, 
in  Ireland,  where  it  originated.  Ulsters  were  worn  in  Belfast  as  early  as 
i860.  But  they  did  not  come  into  general  use  until  1S68,  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  set  the  fashion  by  wearing  in  St.  James  Street  a  coat  belonging  to  one 
of  his  friends,  which  had  been  made  upon  the  pattern  of  one  ordered  by 
George  Francis  Train  in  Dublin. 

Ulster,  Red  Hand  of.     An  open  red  hand  figures  in  the  arms  of  the 

province  <ii.  Ulster,  also  in  the  arms  of  the  family  of  the  O^Neills,  and  of  a 
number  of  less  ancient  Irish  families.  Tradition  says  that  the  0*Neill,  a 
daring  adventurer,  having  vowed  to  be  first  to  touch  the  shores  of  Ireland, 
but  finding  that  his  boat  was  falling  behind  the  others,  cut  o£f  his  hand  and 
flung  it  on  the  shore  to  fulfil  his  vow.  The  O'Neills  form  one  of  the  five 
ancient  royal  families  of  Ireland.  In  161 1,  Hugh  O'Neill,  Earl  of  Tyrone, 
nicknamed  "  Red  Hugh"  and  '*The  Red  Hand  of  Ulster,"  was  charged  with 
conspiracy  and  attainted  of  treason.  His  possessions,  five  hundred  thousand 
acres  in  Ulster,  escheated  to  the  English  crown,  and  on  these  lands  was  formed 
the  so-called  *'  plantation'*  of  James  L,  who  created  two  hundred  baronets, 
on  payment  of  one  thousand  pounds  each,  *'  for  the  amelioration  of  Ulster." 
These  new  baronets  were  allowed  to  place  on  their  coat-armor  the  red  hand 
of  Ulster. 

Uncle,  a  slang  term  for  a  pawnbroker.  A  well-meant  attempt  has  been 
made  to  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin  uncus,  **  a  hook,"  and  an  engaging 
explanation  has  been  offered  that  pawnbrokers,  before  spouts  were  adopte<^ 
employed  a  hook  to  lift  articles  pawned.  "Gone  to  the  uncus,"  therefore, 
was  identical  with  the  modern  phrase  **  Up  the  spout"  In  truth,  there  is  no 
need  of  any  far-fetched  etymology.  A  rich  uncle,  in  novels,  and  sometimes 
in  real  life,  has  so  often  been  the  dfus  ex  machina  to  relieve  distress  and  pov- 
erty among  his  poor  relations,  and  especially  his  spendthrift  nephews,  that  the 
use  of  the  term  as  a  bit  of  sarcastic  humor  is  sufficiently  obvious.  The  French 
say  of  a  thing  that  is  pawned,  "C'est  chez  ma  tante"  ('*It  is  at  my  aunt's"), 
with  an  analogous  meaning. 

Uncle  Sam  and  Brother  Jonathan,  alternative  soMptOs,  or,  more 
accurately,  humorous  personifications,  of  the  United  States.  Brother  Jon- 
athan is  the  older  term,  and  dates  from  the  Revolutionary  War.  When 
General  Washington,  the  newly-appointed  commander  of  the  army,  went  to 
Massachusetts  to  organize  it,  he  found  a  great  want  of  ammunition  and  other 
means  of  defence.  The  situation  was  critical.  Jonathan  Trumbull  the  elder 
was  then  governor  of  the  State  of  Connecticut ;  and  the  general,  placing  the 
greatest  reliance  on  his  excellency's  judgment,  remarked,  "  We  must  consult 
Brother  Jonathan  on  the  subject.  He  did  so,  and  the  governor  was  success- 
ful in  supplying  many  of  the  wants  of  the  army.  Thenceforward,  when 
difficulties  arose,  and  the  army  was  spread  over  the  country,  it  became  a  by- 
phrase,  *•  We  must  consult  Brother  Jonathan."  The  name  has  now  become 
a  designation  for  the  whole  country,  as  John  Bull  has  for  England. 

The  cognate  term  "  Uncle  Sam"  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  war  of  1812. 
Elbert  Anderson,  a  New  York  contractor,  immediately  after  the  breaking  oat 
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of  hostilities,  visited  Troy  on  the  Hudson,  where  he  purchased  a  quantity  of 
provisions.  The  inspectors  of  these  articles  at  that  place  were  Ebenezer  and 
Samuel  Wilson.  The  latter  gentleman  (invariably  known  as  Uncle  Sam) 
generally  superintended  in  person  a  large  number  of  workmen,  who  on  this 
occasion  were  employed  in  overhauling  the  provisions  purchased  by  the  con* 
tractor  for  the  army.  The  casks  were  marked  "  E.  A. — U.  S."  The  work  of 
marking  fell  to  the  lot  of  a  facetious  fellow  in  the  employ  of  the  Wilsons, 
who,  on  being  asked  the  meaning  of  the  mark,  said  he  did  not  know,  unless 
it  meant  Elbert  Anderson  and  **  Uncle  Sam,"  alluding  to  Uncle  Sam  Wilson. 
**The  joke  took  among  the  workmen  and  passed  currently;  and  Uncle  Sam 
himself  was  occasionally  rallied  by  them  on  the  increasing  extent  of  his 
possessions.  .  .  .  Many  of  these  workmen,  being  of  a  character  denominated 
*  food  for  powder,'  were  found  shortly  after  following  the  recruiting  drum 
and  pushing  towards  the  frontier  lines  for  the  double  purpose  of  meeting  the 
enemy  and  eating  the  provisions  they  had  lately  labored  to  put  in  good  order. 
Their  old  jokes  accompanied  them,  and  before  the  first  campaign  ended  this 
identical  one  appeared  in  print"  It  gained  favor  rapidly  till  it  penetrated  into 
every  part  of  the  country.  Bartlett's  "  Dictionary  of  Americanisms"  adds  to 
the  above,  "  Mr.  Wilson  died  in  Troy,  New  York,  in  August,  1854,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-four,  and  the  Albany  Argus^  in  noticing  his  death,  referred  to  the 
circumstance  above  stated  as  the  origin  of  the  above  sobriquet  of  *  Uncle 
Sam.' " 

For  I  have  loved  my  country  since 

My  eye-teeth  filled  their  sockets, 
And  Uncle  Sam  I  reverence. 

Particularly  his  pockets. 

Lowell  :  Biglow  Pa/grs, 

Underground  Railroad,  sometimes  humorously  abbreviated  U.  G.  R.  R., 
was  a  term  collectively  given  to  the  numerous  devices  and  expedients  by 
which,  during  the  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
fugitive  negro  slaves  were  assisted  across  the  border  and  expedited  to  a 
safe  place  of  refuge  in  the  Northern  States  or  across  the  frontier  into 
Canada. 

United  "v^e  stand,  divided  "v^e  fall,  the  motto  of  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky.    Mark  Twain  proudly  refers  to  this  fact : 

The  armorial  crest  of  my  own  Sute  consisted  of  two  dissolute  bears  holding  up  the  head 
of  a  dead-and-gone  cask  between  them  and  making  the  pertinent  remark,  "  Unitkd  wb 
Stand— hie !— Uividkd  wb  Fall."  It  was  always  too  figiuative  for  the  author  of  this  book. 
^Roughing  It,  p.  no. 

Probably  the  indirect  originator  of  the  motto  was  John  Dickinson  (1732- 
1808),  in  his  "  Liberty  Song"  (1768) : 

Then  Join  in  hand,  brave  Americans  all ! 
By  uniting  we  sund,  by  dividing  we  fall. 

The  phrase  was  freely  quoted  during  the  Revolution.  Hence  the  allusion 
in  George  P.  Morris's  "  The  Flag  of  our  Union  :" 

A  song  for  our  banner !     The  watchword  recall 

Which  gave  the  Republic  her  station  : 
**  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall  I" 

It  made  and  preserved  us  a  nation  ! 
The  union  of  lakes,  the  union  of  lands. 

The  union  of  States  none  can  sever. 
The  union  of  hearts,  the  union  of  hands. 

And  the  flag  of  our  Union  forever  1 

Unlucky  days.  Every  portion  of  the  world  has  its  special  unlucky  day. 
In  Christian  countries  Friday  of  every  week  is  the  pre-eminently  unlucky 
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day,  probably  from  Ihe  fact  thai  the  crucifixion  is  u 
ulace  on  a  Friday,  and  the  caiisequrnt  Tasts  which  i 
t.nH  ^m.„tri»  mriHi-  or  m:.kf  ii  a  marked  day  in  the 
a  journey  on  Friday  is 


aatet.  The  superstition  is  specially  urevah 
wide-sptead  though  not  very  well  authenticated  sto 
lu  destroy  this  superstition  had  a  ship's  keel  tail 
launched  on  Friday,  her  masts  taken  in  from  the  shi 
cargo  shipped  on  a  Friday ;  he  found  (heaven  knoi 
runs)  a  Captain  Friday  to  command  her  ;  and,  lastli« 
But  the  Buperslilion  was  not  destroyed,  for  the  shi 
nor  was  the  manner  of  her  destruction  ever  known. 
kind  might  be  cited.  Thus  a  feeling  is  entertained  by 
wise  superstitions  that  bad  luck  will  follow  any  wilfi 
!•■  a  superstition. 

Ill  reasoning  on  this  subject,  K.  A.  Proctor  says, " 
tu  suppose  that  the  sailing  of  a  ship  on  a  Friday  is  u 
be  a  piece  of  egregious  k>lly  to  consider  such  a  su 
occasion  to  take  a  journey.  But  the  case  is  differe 
lakes  to  ^Kiv  that  the  superstition  is  an  absurdity. 
assume,  in  the  first  .instance,  that  he  will  succeed. — 
certain,  and  such  confidence,  apart  from  all  question 
take.  In  fact,  a  person  so  acting  errs  in  the  very  s 
he  wishes  to  correct;  thty  refrain  from  a  certain 
feat  of  bad  luck,  and  hi  proceeds  (o  act  with  an  eqi 

In' further  illustration  he  cites  an  instance  of  an  . 
Flamsleed.  the  first  astronomer  royal,  to  ask  him  t1 
tain  bundle  of  linen  which  she  had  losL  Flamsleec 
folly  of  that  belief  in  astrology  which  had  led  her  Ic 
(under  some  misapprehension  as  to  the  duties  of  an 
drew  a  circle,  put  a  square  into  it,  and  zravtly  pi 
the  cottage,  in  which  he  said  it  would  lie  fnnnd.  I: 
should  come  back  disappointed  and  in  a  til  frame 
rebuke  he  intended  for  her  ;  but  she  came  back  ii 
bundle  in  her  hand,  found  in  Ihe  very  place. 

Besides  the  prominence  which  Friday  has  aitaine 
has  its  superstitions  attached  and  is  of  good  or  evil  c 
Stwday'B  child  nt'cr  lacks  in  piaci : 
Monday'i  child  is  laSr  in  Ihe  Mce  \ 
Tuoday'l  child  il  full  <a  grace ; 
Wedneiday'i  child  is  luut  and  ud ; 
Thunday'n  child  \%  loving  Hod  glut ; 


Cm  Ibem  on  'l^urvtay.  't*ill  add  10  yau 

Cat  ihem  on  Salurdny,  a  immier  vou*ll  i 

Cm  tlKin  on  Sunday,  you  cut  them  for  t- 

Tit  alt  Ihe  WKk  long  you'll  be  ruled  by  I 

latter  omen  regarding  Sunday  must  have  oti| 

a  penal   oifence   for  a  man    to   kiss  bis  wife 

scdcc  ^ones  was  put  in  the  stocks  for  calling 
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Folk -poetry  of  this  kind  also  points  out  Wednesday  as  the  best  dav  for  a 
wedding ;  and,  though  this  fact  is  insisted  on  in  the  allowing  bit  of  Scotch 
doggerel,  it  will  be  noticed  that  each  day  has  its  own  peculiar  trait,  the  first 
three  days  of  the  week  being  of  good,  the  last  three  of  Dad,  omen  : 

Monday  for  wealth, 

Tuesday  for  health, 
Wednesday  the  best  day  of  all. 

Thursday  for  crosses, 

Friday  for  losses, 
Saturday  no  day  at  aJl. 

Finally,  here  is  a  list  of  '*  the  evil  days  in  each  month/'  translated  from  the 
original  Latin  verses  in  the  old  Sarum  Missal : 

yanuary.     Of  this  first  month,  the  opening  day 

And  seventh  like  a  sword  will  slay. 
February.    The  fourth  day  bringeth  down  to  death ; 

The  third  will  stop  a  strong  man's  breath. 
March.         The  first  the  greedy  glutton  slays  ; 

The  fourth  cuts  short  the  drunkard's  days. 
A/rii.  The  tenth  and  the  eleventh  too 

Are  ready  death's  fell  work  to  do. 
May,  The  third  to  slay  poor  man  hath  power ; 

The  seventh  destroyeth  in  an  hour. 
yutu.  The  tenth  a  pallid  visage  shows ; 

No  faith  nor  truth  the  fifteenth  knows. 
yuly.  The  thirteenth  is  a  fatal  day ; 

The  tenth  alike  will  mortals  slay. 
August.        The  first  kills  strong  ones  at  a  dIow  ; 

The  second  lays  a  cohort  low. 
September.  The  third  day  of  the  month  September, 

And  tenth,  bring  evil  to  each  member. 
October,       The  third  and  tenth,  with  poisoned  breath. 

To  man  are  foes  as  foul  as  death. 
November.   The  fifth  bears  scorpion-sting  of  deadly  pain ; 

The  third  is  tinctured  with  destruction  s  train. 
December.    The  seventh's  a  fatal  day  to  human  life ; 

The  tenth  is  with  a  serpent's  venom  rife. 

Unrecognised  incapacity,  A  great  This  was  the  judgment  which 
Bismarck  passed  upon  the  Emperor  Napoleon  in  the  early  days  of  his  Im- 
perial career,  when  his  sphinx-like  silence  had  imposed  upon  the  French  as 
diplomatic  astuteness.  Even  better  was  the  mot  of  the  English  ambassador. 
Lord  Cowley,  apropos  of  the  same  monarch :  "  He  never  speaks,  and  he 
always  lies"  (*' II  ne  parle  jamais  et  il  ment  toujours").  If  Bismarck  could 
see  through  the  shallow  gravity  of  Napoleon,  the  latter  had  not  wit  enough 
to  penetrate  the  light  veil  of  raillery  which  the  Prussian  chose  to  assume. 
"He  is  not  a  serious  man,"  was  Napoleon's  verdict, — "  of  which,"  said 
Bismarck,  later,  '*  I  naturally  did  not  remind  him  at  the  weaver's  at  Donchery," 
— />.,  the  house  in  which,  after  the  battle  of  Sedan,  the  emperor  discussed 
with  Bismarck  the  terms  of  capitulation. 

Unser  Fritz,  a  popular  appellation  current  in  Germany,  more  particularly 
from  the  time  of  the  war  between  Prussia  and  Austria  in  1866  and  the 
Franco-German  War,  by  which  the  late  Emperor  Frederick,  then  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia,  was  known. 

Unspeakable  Turk.  This  expression  came  into  general  use  during  the 
Bulgarian  agitation  of  1876  on  its  appearance  in  a  published  letter  of  Carlyle's 
to  George  Howard,  M.P.,  dated  November  24:  "The  unspeakable  Turk 
should  be  immediately  struck  out  of  the  question,  and  the  country  left  to 
honest  European  guidance."  It  was  not  the  first  time,  however,  that  Carlyle 
had  made  use  of  it    In  i83i»  nearly  fifty  years  before,  in  the  Westminster 

tss  90* 
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Untoward  «T«nt  The  battle  of  Navarino,  foug 
resulted  in  a  ctuabing  defeat  of  the  Turkish  fleet  by  tl 
uf  England,  France,  and  Russia.  In  the  speech  of 
Parliameiil  in  l8z8  the  following  phrase  occurred 
regrets   that  this  conflict  should  have  occurred   will 

will  not  be  fullowed  bv  further  hostilities."  The  phrj 
burst  of  indignation  idroughoul  the  country,  and  We 
ister,  and  consequently  head  of  the  Cabinet  lo  whic 
speech  was  referred,  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  the 

Whoi  Ihc  Dulie  of  WdlinnDQ  (poke  of  [he  buile  o(  Nirui 
■tlEniian  ud  ihe  ■lleoUan  <^  lh<™Drl/>ole1^^  l»  lend^cy 


Vacant  mind.    In  "  King  Henry  V.,"  Act  iv.,  Sc 

Who,  with  a  body  filled  and  vacaDI  mind. 

Here  the  meaning  of  vacant — i.t.,  empty,  devoid 
emphasized  by  its  antithesis  with  filled.  An  appeal  ) 
rather  than  our  pily.  Iii  Cowper's  lines,  however, 
commiscTatc  the  condition  of  mental  vacuity : 

There  is  a  sort  of  bull  here,  unless,  following  Dr. 
vacuum  as  a  place  full  of  emptiness,  you  allow  that 
full  nf  uneasiness.  Vet  the  meaning  is  plain  :  a  mi 
pnse  preys  npon  itself.  Pascal  has  the  same  thoughi 
XXX. :  "Nothing  is  so  insupportable  for  man  as  utte 
without  business,  without  diversion,  without  applicatii 

Goldsmith,  however,  calls  upon  us  neither  for  pity  i 
more  famous  line, — 


hearty  laughter. 

The  l^'^i'i"^ 

nd  free  from  care. 

BvaoN :  Tlu  Chu 
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victiB !  (L.,  "  Woe  to  the  vanquished  !*')  When  the  Gauls  under 
Rrennus  invaded  Italy  and  reduced  the  Roman  citizens,  who  had  fled  to  the 
Capitol,  to  the  direst  extremities,  the  Senate  agreed  to  buy  them  off  with  one 
thousand  pounds*  weight  of  gold.  Brennus  produced  false  weights.  The 
tribune  objected.  But  Brennus  threw  his  sword  into  the  scale,  exclaiming, 
in  "a  voice  unbearable  to  Romans**  {intoleranda  Romanis  vox),  "  Vae  victis  !'* 
(LiVY,  V.  48.) 

Vanitas  vanitatum,  et  omnia  vanitas,  the  Vulgate  rendering  of  the 

words  in  Ecclesiastes  i.  2  :  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.**    Farther  down 

in  the  same  chapter  are  the  verses, — 

I  gave  my  heart  to  seek  and  search  out  by  wisdom  concerning  all  things  that  are  done  under 
heaven ;  this  sore  travail  hath  God  given  to  the  sons  of  man  to  be  exercised  therewith.  I  have 
seen  all  the  works  that  are  done  under  the  sun ;  and,  behold,  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit"  (13,  14). 

A  very  good  paraphrase  was  independently  hit  upon  by  two  great  minds.  **  I 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying  to  my  friends,**  writes  Leibnitz  to  Nicaise,  Sep- 
tember 29,  1693,  **  Sanitas  sanitatum,  et  omnia  sanitas,  without  knowing  that 
M.  Manage  also  used  the  phrase,  as  I  learn  from  his  *  Menagiana.*  **  The 
'*  Menagiana,'*  it  may  be  added,  a  collection  of  Menage's  table-talk,  was 
published  posthumously  in  1692. 

Was  it  Leibnitz  or  Manage  of  whom  Disraeli  was  thinking  when,  in  a  speech 
at  the  meeting  of  an  agricultural  society  at  Aylesbury  in  1864,  he  quoted  as 
the  opinion  of  "a  very  great  scholar**  that  the  text  "Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is 
vanity,**  was  a  mistake  of  the  copyist,  who  wrote  **  Vanitas  vanitatum,  omnia 
vanitas,*'  when  he  should  have  written  **  Sanitas  sanitatum,  omnia  sanitas"  ? 
This  caused  a  Liberal  to  characterize  the  views  of  the  opposition  as  **  a  policy 
of  sewage.** 

Vice.  A  famous  couplet  in  Pope*s  '*  Essay  on  Man,**  Epistle  ii.,  1.  337, 
runs  as  follows  : 

Vice  is  a  monster  of  so  frightful  mien 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen. 

Pope  borrowed  the  structure  of  these  lines  from  Dryden : 

For  truth  has  such  a  face  and  such  a  mien 
As  to  be  loved  needs  only  to  be  seen. 

The  Hind  and  tk*  Panitur,  Part  I.,  1.  3. 

For  the  idea  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  Archbishop  Leigh  ton  :  "  Were  the 
true  visage  of  sin  seen  at  full  light,  undressed  and  unpainted,  it  were  impossi- 
ble while  it  so  appeared  that  any  one  soul  could  be  in  love  with  it,  but  would 
rather  flee  from  it  as  hideous  and  abominable.** 

Victory  —  Defeat.  **  I  remember,**  says  Emerson,  in  his  essay  "  Quota- 
tion and  Originality,**  "  to  have  heard  Mr.  Samuel  Rogers  in  London  relate, 
among  other  anecaotes  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  a  lady  having  ex- 
pressed in  his  presence  a  passionate  wish  to  witness  a  great  victory,  he  re- 
plied, *  Madam,  there  is  nothing  so  dreadful  as  a  great  victory^-except  a  great 
defeat.*  '*  It  is  possible  that  Wellington  used  the  phrase  more  than  once  ;  or 
was  Rogers  misquoting  and  miscrediting  the  famous  words  in  the  despatch 
which  the  duke  sent  in  181 5, — "Nothing  except  a  battle  lost  can  be  half  so 
melancholy  as  a  battle  won**  ?  Emerson  goes  on  to  say  that  *'  this  speech  is 
D'Argenson's,  and  is  reported  by  Grimm.  Napoleon  also  said,  *The  sight 
of  a  battle-field,  after  the  fight,  is  enough  to  inspire  princes  with  a  love  of 
peace  and  a  horror  of  war.*** 

Violet.  According  to  the  scientists,  who  are  a  dull  sort  of  folk,  however, 
and  who  love  to  hide  their  ignorance  behind  long  names  of  learned  sound, 
the  violet  is  a  genus  of  exogenous  herbs  of  the  order  Vioiacea,  and  is  a  native 
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of  Ihc  north  temperate  ione.  Bui  the  poets  know 
the  scientists,  for  Ihcy  wete  born  before  them,  and  wi 
poets  tell  us  all  about  the  creation  of  this  fragrant  Hoi 
in  love  with  lo  and  changed  her  into  a  heifer,  deen 
and  flowers  were  no  fit  diet  for  a  sweelhearl  of  Ihe  . 
ihe  violel  that  she  might  feed  upon  its  dainty  petals, 
lo  died  violets  sprang  from  her  body.     (See  ne^il  enti 

The  Greek  name  for  violet  was  ion,  ami,  possibly 
Ionia,  whence  the  Athenians  were  fabled  to  have  Si 
great  favorite  with  the  Athenians,  who  adopted  it  as 
weave  it  into  (he  chaplets  which  ihey  wore  at  banque 
it  was  a  safeguard  against  drunkenness. 

Alcibiades  went  to  Agathos  crowned  with  ivy  and 
that  have  survived  from  AIcseus's  ode  to  Sappho  be; 
"Violet-crowned,  pure,  sweetly- smiling   Sappho." 
when  striving  to  win  Ihe  favor  and  attention  of  t> 
address  them  as  "Athenians,  crowned  with  violets  !" 

Among  the  Romans  aiso  the  violel  was  highly  esti 
ing  of  the  ancient  sacrifices,  and  contrasting  Lheir  r 
garish  display  of  more  degenerate  limes,  says  that  "  i 
could  add  violets  lo  the  chaplets  wrought  from  the  fli 
was  a  rich  man."  And  Virgil,  lo  eniphasiie  Ihe  deso 
ing  the  death  of  Daphnis,  speaks  of  the  violel  as  rep 

In  the  East  the  violel  had  a  great  lepulalion  ar 
religions  were  rather  emotional  than  mystical.  The  . 
brother  barda  of  other  climes,  bade  Ihe  wealthy  and 
from  this  lowly  wayside  preacher.  It  was  a  favorite 
and  hence  has  acquired  a  peculiar  sanctity  in  MosI 
religion  is  above  others,"  qiiolh  Ihe  Prophet,  "so  i 
odor  of  violets  above  other  odors.  It  is  as  warmth  ii 
midsummer." 

It  is  likely  that  il  was  from  some  long  foregroirnd  1 
Ihe  violet  became  Ihe  badge  of  the  media:va!  mins 

places  Ihe  violet  among  the  flowers  with  which  victor 
crowned. 

The  superstition  still  survives  in  widely  ■scattered 
of  the  violet  is  good  luck.  In  Brandenburg  arrd  Sili 
against  the  ague.  In  Thuringia  it  is  a  charm  against 
parts  of  rural  Germany  Ihe  custom  is  still  observed  0 
and  the  cradles  of  young  girls  with  this  tiowei,  a  cust 
in  use  among  Ihe  Kells  as  well  as  among  the  Gteeks. 

No  one,  indeed,  names  the  flower  but  to  praise  it ; 
some  pretty,  useful,  or  poetical  purpose.  Its  populaiil 
human  nature.  Except  thai  in  some  regions  uf  the  1 
flavor  sherbets,  and  that  in  Scotland  it  has  been  mi 
metic,  it  has  been  universally  cherished  only  for  its  r 

In  modern  France  the  flower  has  been  adopted  as  I 
parte  family.  "Caporal  la  Violette"  or  "Papa  la 
bestowed  by  his  parlisans  upon  the  first  Napoleon  ; 
Elba,— significative  of  their  confidence  that  he  wou 
ipring. 

Early  in  January,  1815,  a  number  of  colored  engrav: 
■nee  in  Paris,  representing  a  violet  in  full  bloom. 
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ranged  as  to  form  the  profile  of  Napoleon.  Underneath  was  this  significant 
motto  :  "  //  reviendra  avec  U  prinUmps.^'*  The  phrase  became  an  Imperial 
toast,  and  the  flower  and  color  were  worn  as  a  party  distinction.  And,  in  fact, 
the  sentiment  was  realized.  When  March  20,  I015,  saw  Napoleon  re-enter 
the  Tuileries  after  his  escape  from  Elba,  he  found  the  grand  staircase  filled 
with  ladies,  who  nearly  smothered  him  with  violets. 

On  the  death  of  the  King  of  Rome  very  pretty  devices  in  violets  were 
made,  showing  on  the  edge  of  the  petals  profiles  of  the  members  of  the  Bona- 
parte family,  each  profile  forming  the  outer  edge  of  the  petal  looking  at  the 
flower  and  leaving  the  face  white. 

On  the  death  of  Napoleon  III.,  also,  the  visitors  to  Chiselhurst  wore  or 
carried  thither  bunches  of  violets. 

A  pretty  story,  but  apocryphal,  is  told  as  to  the  adoption  of  the  flower 
by  the  Imperialist  party.  Three  days  before  his  departure  for  Elba,  Na- 
poleon, it  is  said,  was  walking  in  the  gardens  of  Fontainebleau  with  the 
Due  de  Bassano  and  General  Bertrand.  He  was  contemplating  retirement 
into  exile,  his  courtiers  were  counselling  resistance.  They  had  almost  won 
the  day,  when  the  Emperor  saw  beside  him  the  three-year-old  son  of  his 
gardener  plucking  a  bunch  of  violets. 

"My  dear,"  he  said,  "will  you  give  me  your  nosegay?" 

The  little  one  handed  him  the  flowers. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Napoleon,  after  a  few  minutes  of  silent  thought,  "  I 
shall  take  this  as  an  omen.  Henceforth  the  violet  shall  be  the  emblem  of  my 
desires."  And,  without  heeding  his  courtiers'  remonstrances,  he  withdrew  to 
his  rooms. 

Next  day  he  was  seen  in  his  garden  picking  the  stray  violets,  which  were 
then  very  scarce.     A  grenadier  on  sentry  duty  approached,  and  said, — 

"  Next  year,  Sire,  you  will  have  less  aifficulty,  for  the  violets  will  then  be 
thicker." 

Napoleon  looked  up  in  astonishment. 

"  What !"  said  he,  "  do  you  suppose  I  shall  be  here  again  in  a  year's  time  ?" 

"  Perhaps  sooner,"  was  the  reply. 

"  But  do  you  know  that  the  day  after  to-morrow  I  leave  for  the  island  of 
Elba  ?" 

"  Your  majesty  will  suffer  the  storm  to  pass." 

"  Are  your  comrades  of  the  same  opinion  ?" 

"  Almost  all." 

"  Let  them  think  so,  then,  but  not  say  so.  When  your  sentry  duty  is  over, 
go  and  find  Bertrand.  He  will  give  you  twenty  napoleons ;  but  keep  the 
secret." 

When  the  grenadier  returned  to  the  guard-room  he  remarked  to  his  com- 
rades how  for  the  last  two  or  three  days  the  Emperor  had  been  walking  about 
with  a  bunch  of  violets. 

"  For  the  future,"  he  added,  "  when  we  are  talking  between  ourselves,  let 
us  call  him  Papa  la  Violette." 

And,  in  fact,  from  that  day  the  troops  in  the  barrack  and  at  their  mess 
always  spoke  of  Napoleon  as  Papa  la  Violette.  The  secret  gradually 
reached  the  public,  and  the  violet  became  recognized  as  the  badge  of  the 
Imperialists. 

Violet  of  his  native  land.  Tennyson,  in  "  In  Memoriam,"  xviii.,  has 
the  following  stanza : 

'Tift  well :  'tis  something ;  we  may  stand 

Where  he  in  Enrlish  earth  is  laid. 

And  from  his  ashes  may  be  made 
The  violet  of  hi*  native  land. 
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Is  there  i  reminiscence  here  of  Shakespeare's  line; 

La;,  her  L'  ihe  wnh  ; 

And  from  hci  fair  and  uil|>alLul«J  He 


II  Greek  mylhology  there  is  a  legend  that 

her  body.      But  it  -■ r-n-—  -i— .  ^'i. 

is  legend.  The  h 
e  dead  is  one  of  cu 
r  Khayyim  had  s: 


from  her  body.  But  it  does  nut  follow  that  Shakesp- 
ta  ihis  legend.  The  fact  that  flowers  spring  from  so 
of  the  dead  is  one  of  current  observation.     Five  cenlu 


DHHlJirrs  think  Ihu  ncv 
leRaieuobereioiiiel 
rhaicMiy  Hyacinllilh 


Again, 

at  Cagliari,  i 

n  Sardinia,  (here  is  a 

sepuki- 

devotion  1 

which  was  e 

■reeled   hi  pagan   times. 

The 

are  in  Ut 

in  and  >n  Gi 

eek.     In  one  of  these  l 

he  hust 

lo  flowers,  a 

nd  mentions  quite  a  nos 

egay  tl, 

Virtue  of  neceu 

ilty,  To  make  a,  an 

aiiciem 

meaning  1 

o  lake  creriii 

.  upon  one's  self  for  that 

which 

bycircum 

r  doing 

-ould  be 

commendabi 

,f  free  ■ 

of  the  phi 

rase  is  blurred  at  present  through  its  cunsU 

but   none 

the  less  CO' 

rruDted,  sense  of  lo  make  the 

good  face 

on  (he  matter.     Quintilian,  in  his 

"  Insli 

"Laudem 

:eEsilaii  damns"  [■'  We 

give   to 

virtue"). 

Chaucer  twice  uses  the  words,  "Ti 

fmakei 

vit.  "  Kii 

ightes  Tale,' 

■  1.3044.  and"  Troilusi 

ind  Cn 

speate,  in 
locution  ; 

"TwoGenl 

and   that   tl 

lemen  of  Verona,"  Act  i 
le   saying  was   also   cur 

iv..  Be. 

medizvat 

idenced  bv  the  fact  [hat  Hadi 

dilions  lo 

the  "Adagia"  of  Erasmus,  quotes 

among  his 

'  counlrymer 

I.     His  1-atiniied  form  i 

■uns  as 

Vox  popnll,  vox  Dei  {l„  "The  voice  of  the 
God"),  a  proverb  of  uncertain  origin.  Il  was  used 
Ihe  teat  of  the  sermon  at  the  coronation  of  Edwari 
as  a  proverb  bj'  William  of  Malmcsbury,  "  Recogilnn; 
popuii  vol  l>ei"  (Di  Cestii  PonliJicHin,  fol.  1 14.  ed.  Si 
Alcuin,  in  the  eighth  century,  protested  against  it: 
to  those  who  are  wont  to  say  Car  fiofvli,  tvx  Dii.  fi 
IS  very  near  lo  madness"  [Cafiitulare  Admonitionis  ad 
Hamilton  in  his  edition  of  Reid  Iraccs  it  dubiously  to 
of  Heiiod  :  "  In  man  speaks  God." 

The  people'^  voice  li  odd. 


w. 

W.  the  twenty-third  letter  of  the  English  alphabet. 
and  as  vowel.  It  was  made  some  lime  in  the  elev 
doubling  the  U  or  V  sign.     (See  U.) 
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TTCTake,  in  its  original  sense,  the  popular  English  equivalent  for  the  ecclesi- 
astical term  "vigil.**  In  mediaeval  England  the  dedication  wake  or  "revel" 
of  a  country  parish  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  church's  dedication. 
The  population  gave  themselves  up  to  wholesale  revelry,  attracting  a  legion 
of  hawkers  and  merchants,  until  the  wakes  degenerated  into  common  fairs, 
without  any  religious  elements.  To  remedy  some  of  the  more  glaring  evils, 
Edward  I.  passed  a  statute  forbidding  them  to  lie  held  in  church-yards. 
Further  attempts  to  regulate  them  were  made  by  Henry  VI.  in  144S  and 
by  Henry  VIH.  in  1536.  Since  the  Restoration  the  custom  has  gradually 
declined,  though  it  still  holds  good  in  some  rural  parishes. 

But  the  term  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  the  Irish  cadinan^  the  wake  or  vigil 
(more  literally,  the  "wailing")  held  over  a  dead  body  by  the  friends  of  the 
deceased.  Miss  Edgeworth  epigrammatically  styles  it  "a  midnight  meeting, 
held  professedly  for  the  indulgence  of  holy  sorrow,  but  usually  converted 
into  orgies  of  unholy  joy."  The  custom  was  known  throughout  Great  Britain 
as  well  as  in  the  north  of  Europe.  In  Anglo-Saxon  it  was  called  a  lyke-wakcy 
lichewakf^  or  lake-wake  (from  //V,  a  "  corpse,"  and  waecce^  or  waccian^  to  *'  keep 
watch  or  vigil"),  anc  the  word  is  used  in  this  sense  by  early  English  writers. 
Thus,  Chaucer,  in  his  "  Knightes  Tale  :" 

Shall  net  be  told  by  me  ... 
Ne  how  Arcite  is  brent  to  asshen  cold, 
Ne  how  that  there  the  hche-wake  was  yhold 
All  thilke  nyght. 

The  custom  itself  may  be  traced  back  to  a  remote  antiquity.  Allusions  to 
similar  funeral  feasts  may  be  found  in  many  ancient  writings,  and  even  in  the 
Bible.  In  the  Book  of  Tobit  is  the  passage,  "  Pour  out  thy  bread  on  the 
burial  of  the  just ;"  in  Ecclesiasticus,  "  Delicates  poured  upon  a  mouth  shut 
up  are  as  messes  of  meat  set  upon  a  grave  ;"  and  a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah, 
foretelling  the  calamities  that  shall  befall  the  Jews,  announces  that  "They 
shall  not  l)e  buried,  .  .  .  neither  shall  men  give  them  the  cup  of  consolation 
to  drink  for  their  father  or  for  their  mother." 

The  Albanians,  the  Arabs,  and  the  Egyptians  all  practised  similar  funeral 
ceremonies,  degenerating  into  similar  orgies,  and  traces  of  the  same  custom 
may  still  be  fotmd  among  the  Abyssinians,  the  Welsh,  and  the  Swedes. 

They  had  a  weird  sort  of  a  dance  ai  Sierra  City  on  Washington's  birthday,  says  a  California 
exchange.  Previous  to  that  holiday  the  following  printed  notices,  bordered  in  black,  were 
posted  all  around  town:  "Funeral  Notice.— Died,  at  Sierra  City.  California,  February  aa, 
1888,  Small-Pox.  As  the  deceased  has  no  friends  in  town,  his  enemies  are  invited  to  assemble 
at  Spencer  &  Moore's  Hall,  at  8  o'clock,  to  dance  on  his  coffin.  The  funeral  exercises  will 
be  under  the  auspices  of  the  Butte's  Band,  which  will  pipe  its  level  best  for  the  occasion. 
Tickets,  ^i.  P.S.— The  wake  will  continue  ad  libitum  at  the  close  of  the  dance."  That 
evening  the  people  turned  out  en  masse,  and  had  a  rip-roaring  break -down  in  celebration  of 
their  at  last  oeing  out  of  quarantine.  'The  dances  indulged  in  during  the  evening  were  the 
small-pox  polka,  the  vinu  jig,  vaccination  reel,  and  quarantine  quadrille.  Thirty-five 
recently-recovered  small-pox  patients  participated  in  the  festivities. — Fhiladeipkia  Ledger, 
1888. 

"Walker,  or  Hookey  T77alker!  (the  latter  being  the  earlier  expression), 
in  English — and  especially  London — slang,  an  ironical  ejaculation  of  surprise, 
used  when  a  person  is  telling  an  improbable  story.  Its  American  equivalent 
is  "  Rats  !"  The  origin  Is  uncertain.  One  story  asserts  that  John  Walker, 
familiarly  known  as  "  Hookey  Walker"  from  the  size  and  shape  of  his  nose, 
was  in  1830,  or  thereabouts,  employed  by  the  firm  of  Longman,  Clementi  & 
Co.,  Cheapside,  London,  as  a  spy  on  his  fellow-clerks,  that  his  more  or  less 
exaggerated  reports,  met  by  well-feigned  surprise  and  denial,  led  to  his  final 
dismissal  in  disgrace,  and  tnat  the  phrase  "That's  Hookey  Walker  !"  became 
proverbial  in  the  city  for  any  dubious  statement.  Another  story,  fathered  by 
the  Saturday  Review  and  implying  a  less  esoteric  circle  of  originators,  makes 
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Walker  an  aquiline-noBcd  Jew  who  in  the  first  quartet  i 
an  urrery  in  London,  called  by  the  erudite  name  i>f 
also  a  (Mjpular  lecturer  on  astronomy,  and  often  invite 
in  hand,  to  "  lake  a  sight"  at  the  tiioon  and  stars, 
struck  his  school-boy  audience,  who  ftequenlly  "  lo 
gesture  or  outstretched  arms  and  adjustment  to  nose 
first  garnish  of  the  popular  saying.  The  next  step  wa: 
eeslure  as  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  knowing 
then  when  Walker  had  become  the  humorous  personit 
the  final  evolution  of  Ibe  epithet  "  Walker  1"  or  "  H 
sign  of  incredulity  resulted  as  a  matter  of  course.  li 
oflbe  phrase  "  lo  lake  a  sight"  as  applied  lo  a  gesture 

^ValklUB  Stewart.     This  extraordinary  person 

.k.  u,..  r_j:,  f „„  ,  ^,^(^  feeling  a  mission  abc 

if  grocers,"  he  threw  up  his 
menccd  a  jnurney  on  foot  from  Calcutta  through  Cei 
he  reached  Marseilles.  He  next  traversed  Spain,  Ge 
Stales  of  America.  It  does  not  appear  that  Stewart  \ 
in  these  incessant  peregrin  at  ions,  further  than  tu  gralii 
all  parts  of  the  habitable  globe.  He  made  no  noli 
reflections ;  the  only  conclusion  of  a  general  import  i 
arrived  at  was  that  the  time  would  come  when  ladk 
children,  leaving  travail  entirely  to  poor  people.  Tl 
lo  Stewart,  a  Captain  Cochrane,  not  less  eininent  in  p 
tired,  never  hungry,  and  impregnable  lo  all  skyey  in 
expired  in  harness,  in  an  effort  to  traverse  Siberia  and 


le  Hast  India  C< 


'War.  To  be  prepared  for  war  la  one  of 
meana  of  preserving  the  peace,  a  jihrase  which 
dehveted  in  person  by  Washington  before  Congress 
second  session,  January  8,  1790. 

"War  a  failure.  The,  a  condensation  of  the  rest 
Pcmocratic  National  Convention.  August  29,  1864,  lo 
civil  war.  at  a  time  when  the  rebellion  seemed  outwai 
and  to  have  almost  succeeded.  General  McClellan 
Presidency  at  this  Convention.  The  phrase  was  luriK 
Northern  Democrats  by  the  Republicans,  and  for  a  loi 
with  the  popular  estimate  of  McClellan.  The  tent  of  I 
stance  that  it  is  "the  sense  of  the  American  people  I 
failure  lo  restore  the  Union  by  the  experiment  of  war, 
be  made  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  wilb  a  view  to  : 
of  the  .States,  .  .  .  lo  the  end  that  .  .  .  peace  may  bi 
of  the  Federal  union  of  the  Slates." 

Wot,  Before  the,  a  phrase  often  used  in  a  humu 
an  event  which  is  brought  up  as  a  topic  of  convetsai 
ewrcmely  "ancient  history."  As  the  civil  war  in  Ai 
tinct  epochs  in  Ihe  history  of  the  country,  reference  t 
by  wrilera  or  apeakers,  in  the  phrases  "  before  Che  wai 
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to  designate  the  period  at  which  some  event  happened  or  during  which  some 
special  state  of  things  existed. 

Wards  of  the  nation.  In  conversation  with  £.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary 
of  War,  President  Lincoln  used  the  phrase,  "The  freedmen  are  the  wards  of 
the  nation."    "  Yes,"  answered  Stanton,  •*  wards  in  chancery." 

War-hone,  An  old,  a  political  Americanism  applied  as  a  nickname 
to  any  energetic  political  worker  of  long  standing  in  a  party.  It  may  be  used 
either  in  a  commendatory  way  by  his  political  frienas  or  derisively  by  his 
opponents. 

Watches  —  Judgment.     Pope's  famous  lines, 

'Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  watches, — none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

Essay  on  Criticism,  Part  I.,  1.  9, 

are  doubtless  a  reminiscence  of  Suckling  : 

But  as  when  an  authentic  watch  is  shown. 
Each  man  winds  up  and  rectifies  his  own. 
So  in  our  very  judgments. 

Aglaura  :  Epilcgut. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  verbal  agreement,  the  sense  is  diametrically  opposite, 
as  will  be  apparent  at  a  glance. 

Water.  Here  lies  one  whose  name  was  writ  in  water.  This  is 
the  epitaph  which  the  poet  Keats,  according  to  Lord  Houehton  {Li/e^  Lttttrs^ 
and  Literary  Remains  ofyohn  Keats^  vol.  ii.  p.  91),  insisted  should  be  placed 
upon  his  tomb.  He  cfoubtless  had  in  mind  the  various  passages  in  ancient 
and  modern  literature  which  declare  that  the  best  a  man  does  is  written  in 
water,  while  the  worst  survives  in  marble.     (See  under  Evil  that  Men  do.) 

^^ater-mark.  The  first  water-mark  on  record  was  the  coat  of  arms  of  a 
town.  The  early  paper-makers  were  not  slow  to  adopt  this  idea  in  impressing 
upon  their  sheets  the  device  of  the  place  where  their  mill  was  situated.  For 
instance,  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  village  of  Rives,  a  dolphin;  is  a  common 
mark  on  old  papers.  This  mark  is  still  in  use  to-day.  The  first  use  of  the 
water-mark,  then,  was  as  a  signature  or  emblem  to  point  out  the  place  of  man- 
ufacture, and  to  recommend  the  material.  For  all  that,  certain  of  these 
emblems  were  used  by  different  makers,  and  even  in  different  countries,  with 
slight  variations. — brisures^  as  they  are  called  in  heraldry, — which  were  evidently 
not  accidental,  but  intentional.  The  letter  P,  used  by  numberless  makers, 
is  a  good  water-mark  to  take  as  an  example,  since  we  find  that  not  only  is 
there  an  endless  variety  of  forms  of  the  letter  in  the  product  of  different 
mills,  but  that  the  same  maker  modified  the  brisures  of  the  letter  on  different 
qualities  of  his  paper.  Another  use  of  the  water-mark  is  more  evident  still. 
The  names  of  the  principal  sizes  of  papier  vergi  have  been  handed  down  to 
us,  and  the  whole  of  these  have  suggested  water-marks.  Rising  from  the 
smallest  sheet  to  the  largest,  they  are  as  follows :  bell,  pot,  ^cu  (a  three-franc 
piece),  crown,  shell,  grape,  large  grape,  j^sus,  great  eagle,  and  great  world. 
The  size  **  j^sus"  was  indicated  by  the  letter  **j,"  the  rest  by  their  emblems. 
In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  members  of  each  trade  guild 
were  compelled  to  mark  their  merchandise  with  the  seal  of  their  guijd  If 
they  did  not  do  so  they  were  fined. 

"  Watts !  Boys,  give  'em,"  an  exclamation  attributed  to  the  minister  of 
the  church  in  Ewing  Township,  near  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  when  he  distributed  the  hymn-books  to  be  used  for  gun-wads. 
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'Wear  out  or  ruat  out  Home,  in  his  sermon 
lending  for  the  Truth,"  lells  us  that  when  a  ftieiid  t 
{[632-1718)  thiit  he  would  wear  himself  out  liy  his  ir 
is  better,"  replied  the  bishop,  "to  wear  out  than  lo 
exact  upiMisile  oF  (he  Shakespearian  phrase  : 

Byron  offers  still  another  form  : 

er  picLtniM  on    ^^  ^^ 

Wedding  Anniveraaries.  In  many  parts  of  ihe 
(omary  to  give  the  name  of  some  metal  or  fabric  to  1 
sariea.  The  custom  seems  lo  have  begun  ariglnally 
celebrations,  which  were  slyled.  in  iheir  res]KCtive  1 
and  diamond  weddings.  These  are  most  in  vogue  a 
localities,  especially  in  England  and  in  this  country, 
until  in  its  must  enlarged  form  Ihe  list  is  as  follows : 

First  anniversary,  iron  ;  fifth,  wooden  ;  tenth,  tin  ; 
lieth,  china ;  twenry-fifth,  silver  ;  thirtieth,  cotton  ;  th 
woollen  ;  fbrly-Etth,  silk  ;  fiftielh,  golden  ;  sixtieth,  : 
fifth,  diamond. 

The  presents  given  on  these  occasions  are  respei 
etc.  As  la  the  diamond  wedding,  ils  celebratinn  on 
is  a  comparatively  recent  innovation.  But  there  ii 
quaries  as  lo  whether  the  acventielh  or  the  seventy-fil 
Ldwin  De  Lisle,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Common 

etesling  memorandum  lo  NbUs  and  Qutritt  of  Maj 


Abpui.. 
in  ihi  Mld- 


nn°^  L 


Jay  it  brfnrt  Hrr  Majeiiy.  and  im^iDg  the  (Jub 

rducn^»rw4^ing.dir.    t£  Ro^u  ik»p>|^  a^'^'ih^ 

h^U   ir'aiTSLilule  the  .i".r  Mdgo3a°wcdlod."^"7hai*''i 
yu.<  and  len  allotled  by  Ihi  Pulnux  »  the  m  of  man  upan 

^eek.  Day  of  the.  The  following  formula  she 
of  Ihe  week  of  any  dale.  Take  the  last  Iwo  figures  o 
of  this,  disregarding  the  fraction  ;  add  the  dale  of  thi 
the  figure  of  Ihe  following  list,  one  figure  standing  foi 

number  of  Ihe  day  in  the  week,  and  when  there  is  m 
be  Saturday. 
Welcome  the  comiug.  speed  the  parting  { 
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The  last  line  is  one  of  the  stock  quotations  of  English  literature.  Its  trim 
neatness  and  epigrammatic  point  are  Pope's,  of  course,  and  not  Homer*s. 
This  is  how  Bryant  more  h'terally  translates  the  same  lines  : 

It  is  alike  a  wrong 
To  thrust  the  unwilling  stranger  out  of  door. 
And  to  detain  him  when  he  longs  to  go. 
While  he  is  with  us,  we  should  cherish  him. 
And  when  he  wishes,  help  him  to  depart. 

Elsewhere  Pope  says, — 

For  I  who  hold  sage  Homer's  rule  the  best. 
Welcome  the  coming,  speed  the  going  guest. 

Satire  II.,  I.  159. 

Surely  nobodv  more  delicately  than  the  French  dramatist  Labiche  carried 
out  the  spirit  of  the  lin^  When  he  gave  a  party  he  welcomed  each  guest  on 
arrival  with  a  hearty  "  Enfin  !"  ("  At  last !")  and  dismissed  him  on  departure 
with  the  regretful  "  Dej4  !"  ("  Already  !")     There  is  humor  in  Shakespeare's 

Unbidden  guests 
Are  often  welcomest  when  they  are  gone. 

Henry  VI.,  I'art  /.,  Act  ii.,  Sc.  a. 

"Welsh  Rabbit.  One  of  the  most  curious  and  curiously  successful  feats 
of  the  amateur  etymologist  is  that  which  has  changed  Welsh  rabbit,  which  is 
right,  into  Welsh  rarebit,  which  is  wrong,  and  has  forced  the  wrongful  change 
upon  the  English-speaking  world.  It  has  ever  been  a  common  habit  with  the 
A.  E.,  when  the  meaning  of  a  word  does  not  seem  obvious  to  him,  to  remedy 
the  difficulty  by  a  slight  change  that  makes  it  apparently  reasonable.  Coming 
across  the  word  Welsh  rabbit,  he  gazed  through  solemn  spectacles  at  this 
mare's  nest,  and  decided  that  a  bit  of  toasted  cheese  could  not  by  any  stretch 
of  the  imagination  be  considered  a  game  animal,  but  it  might  well  be  a  rare 
bit.  So  he  jumped  at  the  conclusion  that  time,  and  the  corruptions  which 
time  effects,  must  have  done  their  work  on  this  word,  and  decided  to  restore 
its  original  beauty  and  significance.  Hence  we  have  Welsh  rarebits  on  all 
our  menus.  Even  Webster  and  Worcester  once  accepted  this  unscholarly 
and  erroneous  emendation.  Now,  this  is  all  wrong.  Welsh  rabbit  is  a 
genuine  slang  term,  belonging  to  a  large  class  of  similar  terms  describing  in  a 
humorous  manner  the  special  dish,  product,  or  peculiarity  of  a  particular 
district.  Thus,  in  England,  a  "German  duck"  or  a  "Field-Lane  duck"  is 
ordinary  eating-house  mock  heroic  for  a  sheep's  head  stewed  with  onions, 
a  "  Leicestershire  plover"  is  a  bag-pudding,  and  "  Gourock  hams,"  "  Dunbar 
wethers,"  "  Digby  chicken,"  and  "Norfolk  capons"  are  so  many  names  for 
our  herring.  Potatoes  are  euphemistically  called  "  Irish  apricots"  and  "  Mun- 
ster  plums,"  and  shrimps  are  "  Gravesend  sweetmeats."  In  New  England 
codfish  are  frequently  known  as  "Cape  Cod  turkeys."  In  French  slang  a 
herring  appears  as  "  poulet  de  careme,"  and  a  crust  of  bread  rubbed  with 
garlic  is  called  a  capon.  In  Italy,  so  Fuller  informs  us,  "  the  friars  (when 
disposed  to  eat  meat  on  Fridays)  call  a  capon  a  *  piscis  6  corte,* — a  fish  out  of 
the  coop."  Similar  examples  abound  in  every  country.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  all 
these  analogies,  the  amateur  etymologist  refuses  to  accept  the  common-sense 
explanation  that  the  name  Welsh  rabbit  is  simply  a  humorous  recognition  of 
Taffy's  fondness  for  toasted  cheese. 

West  Go  West,  young  man!  This  phrase,  popularly  attributed  to 
Horace  Greeley,  really  belongs  to  John  L.  B.  Soul^,  editor  of  the  Terre 
Haute  Express.  In  1851  he  and  Richard  Thompson,  afterwards  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  were  conversing  in  Soule*s  sanctum.  Thompson  had  just  finished 
advising  Soul^  to  go  West  and  grow  up  with  the  country,  and  was  praising 
his  talents  as  a  writer. 
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•'  Why,  John,"  he  said,  "  you  could  write  an  article  ' 
to  Horace  Greeley  if  yuu  tried." 

■■  No,  I  couldn't,"  responded  Mr.  Soule,  modestly. 

"  I'll  liet  a  barrel  of  flour  you  can,  if  you'll  pronii 
flour  to  go  to  some  dociving  poor  person." 

"  All  nght :  I'll  try,"  responded  SouW. 

He  did  try,  writine  a  column  editorial  on  the  subjet 
opporluuiiie's  ufTered  (o  young  men  by  the  West,  I 
thai  Korice  Greeley  could  never  have  given  a  young 
ih.-il  contained  in  Ihe  words  "  Go  West,  young  man." 

The  advice  was  not  quoted  from  Greeley  :  it  was  n 
he  might  liave  said.  But  in  a  few  weeks  the  excha 
ihc  Express  office  with  the  epigram  accredited  to  Gi 
lalion  did  it  obtain  chat  at  last  Ihe  New  Yoi 
editorial  reprint  of  the  Express  article,  and  the  folic 

"The  expression  of  this  sentiment  hi 
TrUmm  erroneously.  Itut  so  fully  doe 
he  endorses  most  heartily  the  epigramni: 
and  joins  in  saying, '  Go  West,  young  r 


Tr. 


a  West. 


Weatem  RBterve.     In  the  negotiations  resultin 

Jurisdiction  over  the  Noithwest  Territory  to  the 
lassachuselts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsylva 
Slate  of  Connecticut  reserved  a  tract  of  nearly  liiur 
Erie.  This  tract  the  Stale  finally  disposed  of  in  sma 
herself  a  magnificent  school-fund.  The  tract  became 
Reserve,"  and  was  largely  settled  by  New-Englander 
'Vrestwaxd  the  oauxae  of  empire  takes  its 
an  ode  written  by  Bishop  George  Ketkeley  at  the  tin 
BStically  contemplatluB  Ihe  building  of  a  univcrsily  ii 
iA  England  : 


Before  Berkeley,  Herbert  bad  said,— 

The  Ch.rth 

Still  earlier,  tn  1598,  Samuel  Daniel  had  wiilten,— 
And  who  |in  lime)  Itnom  whilhcr  we  msy  ve 
Thij  gain  of  our  tml  glnry  lluill  be  sent 

Wh  .I'^d.'^n  thJ^«  unf™id  Occid'rni"" 
Miy  come  ntinnf  with  Ih'  icrcnu  ihu  are 

The  above  slanza  is  the  more  remarkable  in  Ihal  i 
a  single  Englishman  was  settled  in  America,  when 
cslabMah  an  English  colony  had  been  made,  and  ii 
Raleigh  liad  fitted  out  no  fewer  than  seven  expedition) 
thousand  pounds, — an  enormous  sum  in  Ihoae  days,- 
aslrous  failure.  England,  with  a  sigh,  had  relinquishe 
America.  The  poet  only  did  not  despair.  Eight  ye 
19,  1606,  he  stood  on  Ihc  quay  at  Blackwall  10  bid  f 
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three  small  vessels,  the  largest  less  than  a  hundred  tons  in  burden,  which 
sailed  out  to  America.  Captain  John  Smith  commanded  one  of  these  vessels, 
and  the  colony  which  he  founded  in  Virginia  gave  England  her  first  firm  foot- 
hold In  the  New  World. 

Jekyll  once  observed  that  the  farther  he  went  West  the  more  convinced  he 
felt  that  the  wise  men  did  not  come  from  the  East. 

Whigs  —  Tories,  the  names  (originally  nicknames)  by  which  the  two  great 
political  parties  of  Great  Britain  were  known  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 
Since  1828,  and  particularly  during  the  second  half  of  the  present  century,  the 
designation  has  been  generally  changed  to  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  although 
the  latter  are  still  often  designated  Tories.  The  Conservatives  include  the  bulk 
of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  High-Churchmen,  the  squirearchy, 
the  yeomanry,  and  all  of  that  element  which  delights  to  be  included  under  the 
general  designation  of  "society."  The  Liberals  are  recruited  most  largely 
from  the  Nonconformists,  and  out  of  the  great  manufacturing  districts  and  the 
Welsh  and  Scotch  constituencies. 

There  is  not  much  difference  between  "  Whig"  and  "  Tory"  as  regards 
their  derivation :  the  former  is  contracted  from  a  corruption  of  Celtic  words 
meaning  pack-saddle  thieves,  while  the  latter  comes  from  an  Irish  word 
meaning  a  band  of  robbers.  The  name  Whig  was  first  given  to  the  followers 
of  the  Marquis  of  Argyll  in  Scotland  who  were  in  opposition  to  the  govern- 
ment in  the  reign  of  James  L  "  From  Scotland,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "  the 
word  was  brought  into  England,  where  it  is  now  one  of  our  unhappy  terms 
of  disunion."  The  name  olTory  was  first  given,  according  to  Lord  Macaulay, 
to  those  who  refused  to  concur  in  excluding  James  H.  from  the  throne. 

An  etymon  which  deserves  a  high  place  among  the  humors  of  philology 
runs  as  follows.  During  the  seventeenth  century,  when  the  Scotch  were  con- 
tending  for  liberty  against  the  oppression  of  the  crown,  one  of  the  popular 
clubs  of  the  day  mscribed  upon  its  banners  this  appropriate  and  Christian 
motto :  **  We  Hope  In  God."  Sometimes  only  the  initial  letter  of  each  word, 
W.  H.  I.  G.,  was  used.  *'  In  this  way  the  word  Whig  was  formed,  which  is 
thus  seen  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  this  declaration  of  trust  and  hope." 

Whiskey  Insurreotion,  a  rebellion  which  broke  out  in  Western  Penn- 
sylvania in  1794  and  extended  into  the  border  counties  of  Virginia,  in  con- 
sec^uence  of  the  attempts  made  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law  taxing 
whiskey  and  regulating  the  excise  passed  by  Congress  in  1 791.  Two  proclama- 
tions of  President  Washington  having  produced  no  effect,  General  Henry  Lee, 
governor  of  Virginia,  was  finally  sent  with  an  armed  force  and  suppressed  it 

Wliist.  The  meaning  of  the  word  whist  as  applied  to  the  game  of  cards 
is  by  no  means  as  obvious  as  it  might  appear  to  be  at  first  sight,  and  authori- 
ties are  divided  as  to  whether  it  means  silence  or  whether  the  notion  is  that 
in  the  game  trumps  stoeep  the  board.  Those  who  argue  for  the  former  deri- 
vation quote  the  Latin  st!  the  German  stl  or  hist!  and  the  Scotch  whisht  I 
but,  unfortunately  for  this  theory,  the  game  at  first  was  called  whisk,  and 
later  was  associated  with  the  word  swabber  (to  sweep  with  a  mop).  In  sup- 
port of  this  idea  we  have  the  German  wisch^  **  a  mop,"  Swedish  wiska^  to 
"  wipe,"  Danish  iHske.  If  therefore  the  name  of  the  game  was  intended  to 
convey  the  notion  of  silence,  it  will  be  necessary  to  show  that  whisk  may  be 
used  to  convey  this  idea,  and  there  are  no  instances  in  which  the  word  is 
used  with  that  meaning. 

Wliistle.  The  saying  *'  to  wet  your  whistle"  is  of  Norman  pedigree,  and 
at  least  as  old  as  the  thirteenth  century.  Henri  d'Andeli  thus  commences 
his  poem  on  **  The  Battle  of  the  Wines  r 
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Voles  o!r  une  grant  fable, 
Qu'il  avint  Tanthier  sua  la  table 
Au  bon  Roi  qui  ot  noro  Philippe, 
Qui  volontiers  moilloit  sa  pipie 
Du  bon  vin  qui  estoit  du  blanc ; 

which  might  be  turned  into  modern  English  as  follows : 

Listen  now  to  a  great  fable 
That  happened  the  other  day  at  table 
To  good  king  Philip,  who  did  incline 
To  wet  his  whistle  with  good  white  wine. 

Chaucer  has  the  line 

So  was  hire  joly  whistle  wel  ywette. 

The  Revet  TaU,  1.  4153. 

"Wliistle,  Don't  give  too  much  for  the,  a  favorite  expression  cf  Benja- 
min Franklin,  the  origin  of  which  he  thus  explains  in  a  letter  to  Madame  Brillon 
(1779) :  "When  I  was  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  my  friends,  on  a  holiday, 
filled  my  pocket  with  coppers.  I  went  directly  to  a  shop  where  they  sold 
toys  for  children ;  and  being  charmed  with  the  sound  of  a  whistle^  that  I  met 
by  the  way  in  the  hands  of  another  boy,  I  voluntarily  offered  and  gave  all  my 
money  for  one.  I  then  came  home,  and  went  whistling  all  over  the  house, 
much  pleased  with  my  whistle,  but  disturbing  all  the  family.  My  brothers 
and  sisters  and  cousins,  understanding  the  bargain  I  had  macle,  told  me  I  had 
given  four  times  as  much  for  it  as  it  was  worth,  put  me  in  mind  of  what  good 
things  I  might  have  bought  with  the  rest  of  the  money,  and  laughed  at  me  so 
much  for  my  folly  that  I  cried  with  vexation  ;  and  the  reflection  gave  me  more 
chagrin  than  the  whistle  ^ave  me  pleasure.  This,  however,  was  afterwards 
of  use  to  me,  the  impression  continuing  on  my  mind :  so  that  often,  when  I 
was  tempted  to  buy  some  unnecessary  thing,  I  said  to  thyself, '  Don*t  five  too 
much  for  the  whistle,*  and  I  saved  my  money.  As  I  grew  up,  came  mto  the 
world,  and  observed  the  actions  of  men,  I  thought  I  met  with  many,  very 
many,  who  gave  too  much  for  the  whistle." 

"Wliistlixig  ^^oman  (A)  and  a  crowing  hen  ixrill  always  come  to  a 
bad  end,  a  mediaeval  proverb  whose  reason  is  as  halt  as  its  rhyme  and  its 
rhythm.     Bacon,  in  his  "  Promus,"  quotes  a  French  variant : 

Soleil  qui  luit  au  matin, 
Femme  qui  parle  latin, 
Elnfant  noturi  de  vin, 
Ne  vient  |>oint  &  bonne  fin. 

"Who  breaks,  pays.  This  expression  is  found  among  the  popular 
phrases  of  most  European  countries.  The  French  '*  Qui  casse  les  verres  les 
paie"  suggests  that  the  probable  origin  of  the  expression  was  in  taverns. 
An  ancient  custom  which  still  lingers  in  some  parts  decreed  that  after  the 
drinking  of  certain  toasts  the  glasses  should  be  broken,  to  prevent  their  ever 
being  used  again.  Those  who  broke  their  glasses  were  expected  to  settle  for 
them.  In  Italy,  "Chi  rompe,  paga"  is  frequently  quoted  to  servants  (indeed, 
is  sometimes  printed  and  framed  in  their  quarters)  as  a  warning  that  any 
carelessness  with  brittle  objects  will  result  in  a  deduction  from  their  wages. 
John  Selden  in  his  "  Table-Talk"  says,  speaking  of  a  wife,  "  He  that  will  keep 
a  monkey,  'tis  fit  he  should  pay  for  the  glasses  he  breaks.'* 

In  English,  "to  crush  a  bottle"  has  been  corrupted  into  "to  crack"  or  "to 
break  a  bottle,"  although  crush  originated  from  the  Italian  scrosciare^  meaning 
merely  to  decant  "  Who  breaks,  pays"  may  therefore  mean,  Who  treats, 
must  pay. 

Two  stories  have  been  told  as  to  the  origin  of  the  phrase.  Both  may  be 
true.     Neither,  however,  is  likely  to  have  given  birth  to  the  proverb,  which  is 
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one  of  those  obvious  sayings  that  spring  up  spontaneously  and  independently 
in  widely-scattered  places. 

In  Fleet  Street,  not  far  from  Temple  Bar,  and  close  to  a  famous  resort  called 
**  The  Devil,"  was  a  small  drinking-place  kept  by  one  Levi  Fleischmann,  and 
frequented  by  a  more  boisterous  crowd  than  the  lawyers  and  literary  men  who 
went  to  **  The  Devil"  for  refreshment  No  sign  adorned  the  front  door  until 
one  morning  the  landlord,  after  a  melancholy  survey  of  his  broken  glasses 
and  dismembered  furniture,  nailed  up  a  device  roughly  imitated  from  his 
neighbor's, — St  Dunstan  seizing  the  devil  by  the  nose, — only  the  saint's 
tongue  was  elongated  till  it  nearly  resembled  a  spade,  and  on  it  was  written, 
**  Who  breaks,  pays."  This  sign  attracted  the  attention  of  all  Fleet  Street, 
and  the  legend  became  a  by-word  among  the  wits  and  lawyers  of  the  day. 

The  other  story  refers  to  an  historical  incident  : 

In  1476,  Alfonso  V.,  King  of  Portugal,  visited  Paris  to  seek  the  aid  of  Louis 
XI.  in  recovering  Castile,  wrested  from  him  by  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Aragon. 
At  that  time  Laurent  Herbelot,  a  wealthy  grocer,  had  one  of  the  most  princely 
mansions  in  Paris,  and  King  Louis  directed  that  here  his  royal  visitor  should 
be  lodged.     A  few  repairs  were  needed,  and  a  glazier  while  putting  in  a  few 

Canes  of  glass  in  the  ground-floor  had  his  basket  knocked  over  by  a  passer- 
y,  who  straightway  took  to  flight  But  the  glazier  caught  up  with  him. 
**Stop,  my  beauty,"  he  cried :  "settle  your  bill  with  me :  who  breaks,  pays." 
**  How  much  ?"  "  Fifteen  centimes  a  pane  :  you  broke  four."  The  breaker 
paid  sixty  centimes  and  went  on  his  way.  The  saying  became  popular,  and 
was  adopted  by  landlords  as  a  warning  to  their  customers. 

Wicked  Partner,  The,  is  a  refuge  provided  for  the  **  truly  good"  man. 
Whenever  an  unhandsome  action  is  traced  to  his  door,  it  is  not  he  who  is 
responsible,  but  his  "wicked  partner."  The  usage  first  obtained  currency 
through  the  New  York  Sun,  about  1872,  in  a  controversy  with  the  Cincinnati 
Commercial  GoMette:  all  the  misdeeds  charged  against  the  latter  sheet  were 
inscribed,  ironically,  not  against  "Deacon"  Richard  Smith,  the  eminently 
respectable  figure-head  of  that  newspaper,  but  against  his  wicked  partner, 
Murat  Halstead.  The  phrase  has  taken  rank  among  Americanisms,  especially 
with  reference  to  political  relations. 

"Wife  at  forty.     "  My  notion  of  a  wife  at  forty,"  said  Jerrold,  "  is  that  a 
man  should  be  able  to  change  her,  like  a  bank-note,  for  two  twenties." 
This  jest  was  anticipated  by  Byron  : 

Wedded  she  was  some  yean,  and  to  a  man 

Of  fiAy,  and  such  husbancb  are  in  plenty  ; 
And  yet,  I  think,  instead  of  such  a  ont 

'Twere  better  to  have  two  of  five-and-twenty, 

Don  Juan  ^  Ixii. ; 

and  still  earlier  by  Gay,  in  "Equivocation."  In  the  colloquy  between  a 
bishop  and  an  abbot,  the  bishop  advises, — 

These  indiscretions  lend  a  handle 
To  lewd  lay  tongues  to  ^ve  us  scandal ; 
For  your  vow's  sake,  this  rule  I  give  t'ye. 
Let  all  your  maids  be  turntd  o/fi/ly. 

The  priest  replied,  I  have  not  swerved, 

But  your  chaste  precept  well  observed  : 

That  lass  full  hvtnty-fiv*  has  told ; 

I've  yet  another  who  s  as  old ; 

Into  one  sum  their  ages  cast. 

So  both  my  maids  havey![/?/  past. 

John  Dryden  said  something  not  entirely  different  in  answer  to  his  wife's 
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complaint  that  he  spent  so  much  time  in  his  library  she  woald  fain  be  a  book 

herself: 

I  wish  you  were  an  almanac,  my  dear. 
That  1  could  change  you  every  once  a  year. 

T^ilderness.  A  well-known  passage  in  Cowper  voices  a  sentiment  which 
overcomes  us  all  at  times  when  we  are  momentarily  sick  of  the  sham  and 
conventionality  of  civilization  : 

Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness. 
Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade. 
Where  rumor  of  oppn:ssion  and  deceit. 
Of  unsuccessful  or  successfiil  war. 
Might  never  reach  me  more ! 

The  Task,  Book  ii. :  Tfu  TimtpUee,  1.  i. 

Jeremiah  (ix.  2)  had  experienced  this  feeling : 

Oh  that  I  had  in  the  wilderness  a  lodging-place  of  wayfaring  men ;  that  I  might  leave  mj 
people,  and  go  from  them  !  for  they  be  all  adulterers,  an  assembly  of  treacherous  men ; 

and  so,  of  course,  had  Byron  : 

Oh  that  the  desert  were  my  dwelling-place. 
With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister. 
That  1  might  all  forget  the  human  race. 
And,  hating  no  one^  love  but  only  her  ! 

ChtUU  Harpldf  Canto  iv..  Stanza  277. 

Tennyson's  version  of  the  same  idea  occurs  in  "  Locksley  Hall :" 

Here  at  least,  where  nature  sickens,  nothing;.    Ah,  for  some  retreat 
Deep  in  yonder  shining  Orient,  where  my  life  began  to  beat. 

Or  to  burst  all  links  of  habit,—  there  to  wander  far  away. 
On  from  island  unto  island  at  the  gateways  of  the  day. 

There  methinks  would  be  enjoyment  more  than  in  this  march  of  nUnd, 
In  the  steamship,  in  the  railway,  in  the  thoughts  that  shake  mankind. 

There  the  passions  cramped  no  longer  shall  have  scope  and  breathing  space; 
I  will  take  some  savage  woman,  she  shall  rear  my  dusky  race. 

Iron-ioinied,  supple-sinewed,  they  shall  dive,  and  they  shall  run. 
Catch  the  wild-goat  by  the  hair,  and  hurl  their  lances  in  the  sun  ; 

Whistle  back  the  parrot's  call,  and  leap  the  rainbows  of  the  brooks. 
Not  with  blinded  eyesight  poring  over  miserable  books. 

This  frantic  burst  of  cynicism  finds  a  curious  parallel  in  Beaamont*s  "Fhi' 
laster,"  Act  iv.,  Sc.  2  : 

Oh  that  I  had  been  nourished  in  the  woods, 

.  .  .  and  not  known 
The  right  of  crowns,  nor  the  dissembling  trains 
Of  woman's  looks.  .  .  . 
And  then  had  taken  in  some  mountain  giri. 
Beaten  with  winds,  that  might  have  strewetl  my  bed 
With  leaves  and  reeds,  and  h»ve  borne  at  her  big  breasts 
My  large  coarse  issue.    This  had  been  a  life 
Free  from  vexation. 

Wild-goose  chase,  a  colloquialism  for  any  hazardous,  ridiculous,  or 
impossible  enterprise.  The  name  was  originally  given  to  a  sort  of  racing, 
resembling  the  flying  of  wild  geese,  in  which  after  one  horse  had  got  the 
lead  the  other  was  obliged  to  follow  after.  As  the  second  horse  generally 
exhausted  himself  in  vain  efforts  to  overtake  the  first,  this  mode  of  racing 
was  finally  discontinued. 

Wind.  It's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  no  one  any  good,  a  familiar 
English  proverb,  meaning  that  what  hurts  one  man  benefits  another,  which 
makes  its  first  literary  appearance  in  Heywood : 
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An  iU  winde  that  bloweth  no  man  to  j;ood. 

Pfwtris,  Part  I.,  ch.  ix. 

Tusser  amplifies  it : 

Except  wind  stands  as  never  it  stood. 
It  is  an  ill  wind  turns  none  to  good. 

A  Dtscripticn  0/  tlu  PrcptrUet  ^  Wind. 

And  Shakespeare  plays  with  the  idea  as  follows  : 

FaUtaff.  What  wind  blew  you  hither.  Pistol? 
Pist^i.  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man  to  good. 

Henry  /K,  Part  fl..  Act  v.,  Sc.  x. 

Wind.  The  door  ^^as  open,  and  the  wind  blew  it  in,  an  American 
piece  of  colloquial  jocularity,  meaning  that  the  person  at  whom  the  Jest  is 
aimed  is  so  "  light"  that  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  a  Rust  of  wind.  An  eaoivalent 
stroke  of  humor  asserts  of  the  particular  butt  tnat  he  is  so  light  toat  if  he 
were  to  cut  his  boot-straps  he  would  sail  up  into  the  air.  Similar  jests  have 
even  in  classic  times  been  levelled  at  the  physical  rather  than  the  mental 
deficiencies  of  particular  persons.  Thus,  it  was  said  of  Philetas,  the  poet  of 
Cos,  that  he  had  to  wear  lead  in  his  shoes  to  keep  him  from  being  blown 
away.  Again,  at  a  party,  a  fellow-guest  of  Douelas  Jerrold  was  remarkable 
for  nis  thinness.  Somebody  having  left  the  ooor  open  and  occasioned  a 
strong  air,  Jerrold  exclaimed,  '*  Shut  the  door  quickly,  or  the  draught  will 
blow up  the  chimney." 

Wind  arose  and  mshed  upon  the  South.  There  is  a  curious  simi- 
larity between  the  following  passages,  the  first  by  Tennyson,  the  second  by 
Shelley  : 

A  wind  arose  and  rushed  upon  the  South, 

And  shook  the  songs,  the  whispers,  and  ue  shrieks 

Of  the  wild  woods  together;  and  a  Voice 

Went  with  it.  Follow,  follow,  thou  shalt  win. 

Tkt  Princesg,  i.  96. 

A  wind  arose  amons  the  pines ;  it  shook 
The  clinging  music  from  their  houghs,  and  then 
Low,  sweet,  faint  sounds,  like  the  farewell  of  ghosts. 
Were  heard :  O,  follow,  follow,  follow  me. 

Promttktu*,  II.,  i.,  156. 

Wind,  The  big,  a  name  given  in  Ireland  to  a  terrible  wind-storm  that 
began  on  the  night  of  January  6,  1839.  In  Limerick,  Galway,  and  Athlone 
hundreds  of  houses  were  blown  down,  and  hundreds  more  were  burned  by  the 
wind  spreading  the  fires  of  those  blown  down.  Dublin  suffered  terribly.  No 
Irishman  knows  this  storm  by  any  other  name  than  "the  big  wind."  '*The 
ni^ht  of  the  big  wind"  forms  an  era ;  things  date  from  it :  such  and  such  a 
thmg  happened  "  before  the  big  wind,  when  I  was  a  boy  ;"  or  it  happened  **  a 
twelvemonth  after  the  big  wind,  when  your  uncle  Dennis  was  but  a  lad." 
The  use  of  the  name  seems  a  sort  of  survival  of  oral  tradition  as  opposed  to 
written  history. 

Wine.  Good  wine  needs  no  bush.  From  ancient  Roman  to  com- 
paratively recent  times  a  **  bush"  or  branch  (usually  of  ivy,  because  that  plant 
was  dedicated  to  Bacchus)  used  to  be  hung  as  a  sign  before  a  wine-shop  or 
tavern.  The  custom  even  survives  locally  in  rural  England.  Hence  it  is 
usually  held  that  the  phrase  means.  Good  wine  needs  no  adventitious  aid  of 
advertising,  or,  in  other  words,  it  sells  itself.  This  interpretation  is  borne  out 
by  the  ancient  Latin  proverb  of  which  ours  is  a  descendant,  '*  Vino  vendibili 
suspensa  hedera  non  opus  est"  (*'  Vendible  wine  needs  no  hanging  bush"), 
and  also  by  similar  proverbs  in  other  languages. 

The  French  say,  **  Au  vin  qui  se  vend  bien  il  ne  faut  point  de  lierre."  The 
Spanish  have  it,  **  £1  vino  bueno  no  ha  menester  pregonero"  (**  Good  wine 
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Qui  vino  indulget,  quemque  alea  decoquit,  ille 
In  venerem  putret. 

Satires ,  v. 

(''He  who  is  given  to  drink,  and  whom  the  dice  are  despoiling,  is  the  one  who  rots  away 
in  venery.") 

Nevertheless,  the  Germans  have  a  famous  distich  celebrating  wine  and 

women,  and  adding  music  as  the  third  of  a  mystic  triad  necessary  in  every 

right  scheme  of  manly  education  : 

Wer  nicht  liebt  Wein,  Weib  und  Gesang, 
Der  bleibt  ein  Narr  sein  Lebelang. 

("  Who  loves  not  woman,  wine,  and  song, 
Remains  a  fool  his  whole  life  long.") 

This  has  often  been  attributed  to  Martin  Luther,  but  without  anv  authority. 
In  substance  it  is  credited  to  Soloris  by  Chevreau  :  *'  Soloris^s  philosophy  did 
not  seem  to  be  of  a  very  austere  cast,  when  he  said  that  wine,  women,  and 
the  Muses  constituted  the  pleasures  of  human  life." 

Wink,  To  tip  the,  a  familiar  colloquialism,  meaning  to  give  an  order 
on  the  sly  or  in  a  mute  fashion  when  a  concerned  third  part^r  is  present.  It 
occurs  frequently  in  Swift :  thus,  in  a  paper  contributed  by  him  to  the  Tatler 
(No.  20) :  **  As  often  as  I  called  for  small  beer  the  master  tipped  the  wink, 
and  the  servant  brought  me  a  brimmer  of  October."  Johnson's  Dictionary 
quotes  the  following  stanza  from  Swift : 

The  stock-jobber  thus  from  Change  Alley  goes  down 

And  tips  you  the  freeman  a  wink  : 
Let  me  have  your  vote  to  serve  for  the  town. 

And  here  is  a  guinea  to  drink. 

Wisdom.    See  ^^ith  ffo^^  little  wisdom  the  world  is  ^verned. 

These  words  are  attributed  to  Axel,  Count  Oxenstiern,  Chancellor  of  Sweden 
(1583-1654).  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  in  1648,  Oxen- 
stiern's  son  was  appointed  to  represent  Sweaen  at  the  Peace  Congress  of 
Westphalia.  The  young  man  hesitated,  pleading  his  ignorance  and  inexperi- 
ence. But  the  Chancellor  induced  him  to  accept,  saying,  *'  An  nescis,  mi  fili, 
quantilla  prudentia  mundus  regitur  ?"  ("  Dost  thou  not  know,  my  son,  with 
how  little  wisdom  the  world  is  governed  ?")  The  hard-headed  old  mother  of 
the  clever  and  restless  Dutch  politician  Van  Benningsen  gave  him  the  same 
assurance  when  he  shrank  from  public  office,  fearing  it  would  be  too  much  for 
him.  Lord  Byron,  referring  to  the  Chancellor's  words,  weakens  them  by 
changing  the  mood.  John  Selden  talks  of  "  a  wise  Pope  that,  when  one  that 
used  to  be  merry  with  him  before  he  was  advanced  to  the  popedom  refrained 
afterwards  to  come  at  him  (presuming  he  was  busy  in  governing  the  Christian 
world),  sent  for  him,  bade  him  come  again,  and  (says  he)  we  will  be  merry  as 
we  were  before,  for  thou  little  thinkest  what  a  little  foolery  governs  the  whole 
world."  Lord  Chatham,  too,  wrote  to  Lord  Shelburne,  "  It  calls  to  my 
mind  what  some  Pope,  Alexander  VI.  or  Leo,  said  to  a  son  of  his  afraid 
to  undertake  governing, — 1.^.,  confounding — the  Christian  world :  *  Nescis, 
mi  fili,  quam  parva  sapientia  hie  noster  mundus  regitur.'  "  The  Pope  referred 
to  by  both  Selden  and  Lord  Chatham  was  probably  Julius  III.  (1550-5 j), 
who,  when  a  Portuguese  monk  pitied  him  for  that  he  had  the  weight  of  the 
world  upon  his  shoulders,  replied,  **  You  would  be  surprised  if  you  knew  with 
how  little  expense  of  understanding  the  world  is  ruled."  It  was  a  maxim  of 
Turgot,  "  Do  not  govern  the  world  too  much." 

Wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  Lord  Brougham  says  it  was  Bacon  who 
first  used  this  well-known  phrase.  But  he  gives  no  reference  to  chapter  and 
verse.    In  the  absence  of  completer  evidence,  the  phrase  must  be  fathered 
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upon  Burke,  who  in  a  speech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  March  22,  1775, 
declared  that  he  set  out  **  with  a  perfect  distrust  of  my  own  abilities,  a  total 
renunciation  of  every  speculation  of  my  own,  and  with  a  profound  reverence 
for  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.*'  The  idea  is,  of  course,  a  commonplace. 
That  the  elder  days  were  wiser  than  our  own — that,  in  the  misused  Biblical 
phrase,  "  there  were  giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days"  (Genesis  vi.  4),  as  com- 
pared with  the  pygmies  of  the  present — has  ever  been  one  of  the  illusions  of 
the  conservative  intelligence,  and  has  stood  in  the  way  of  every  reform  that 
threatened  the  extinction  of  a  hoary  abuse  or  a  time-honored  folly.  Sydney 
Smith,  in  "  Plymley's  Letters,"  v.,  has  admirably  ridiculed  the  excesses  of  this 
popular  superstition  :  "  All  this  cant  about  our  ancestors  is  merely  an  abuse 
of  words,  by  transferring  phrases  true  of  contemporary  men  to  succeeding 
ages.  Whereas  of  living  men  the  oldest  has,  cateris paribus^  the  most  experi- 
ence, of  generations  the  oldest  has,  ceteris  paribus^  the  least  experience.  Our 
ancestors  up  to  the  Conquest  were  children  in  arms  ;  chubby  boys  in  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  ;  striplings  under  Elizabeth  ;  men  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne ; 
and  we  are  the  only  white -bearded,  silver-headed  ancients,  who  have  treasured 
up,  and  are  prepared  to  profit  bv,  all  the  experience  human  life  can  supply. . . . 
And  yet  whenever  the  Chancellor  comes  forward  to  protect  some  abuse,  or  to 
oppose  some  plan  which  has  the  increase  of  human  happiness  for  its  object, 
his  first  appeal  is  always  to  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  ;  and  he  himself  and 
many  noble  lords  who  vote  with  him  are,  to  this  hour,  persuaded  that  all 
alterations  and  amendments  on  their  devices  are  an  unblushing  controversy 
between  youthful  temerity  and  mature  experience ;  and  so  in  truth  they  are, — 
only  that  much-loved  magistrate  mistakes  the  young  for  the  old,  and  the  old 
for  the  young,  and  is  guilty  of  that  very  sin  against  experience  which  be 
attributes  to  the  lovers  of  innovations."   (See  Anviquitas  S/bculi  Juysntus 

MlTNDI.) 

Wise  after  the  event.  Chief-Justice  Tervis,  in  an  opinion  quoted  by 
Baron  Bramwell  (5  Jur.,  N.  S.,  658),  said,  *' Nothing  is  so  easy  as  to  be  wise 
after  the  event,'* — which  is  a  fairly  literal  rendering  of  the  French  proverb 
"Tout  le  monde  est  sage  apr^s  coup.**  "Their  hindsight  is  better  than  their 
foresight,*'  is  our  American  equivalent  In  the  same  vein  is  Disraeli*s  *'  Many 
a  great  wit  has  thought  the  wit  it  was  too  late  to  speak,'*  which  is  DisracU's 
only  in  its  verbal  garb,  the  idea  being  a  commonplace  with  jesters.  Rivarol, 
summing  up  the  matter,  says,  "  One  could  make  a  great  book  of  what  has 
not  been  said.'*  Concerning  M.  de  Tr^ville,  who  was  more  fluent  of  speech 
than  himself,  Rivarol  remarked,  "  He  vanquishes  me  in  the  drawing-room, 
but  surrenders  to  me  at  discretion  on  the  stairs'*  ('*  II  me  bat  dans  la  chambre, 
mais  il  n'est  pas  plus  t6t  au  bas  de  Fescalier  que  je  Tai  confondu").  Gold- 
smith's epigram,  *'  I  always  get  the  better  when  I  argue  alone,"  is  an  analogous 
expression. 

Wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind.     So  Pope  characterizes 
Francis  Bacon : 

If  paits  allure  thee,  think  how  Bacon  shined. 
The  wisest,  brightest,  meanest  of  mankind. 

A  less  striking  antithesis  of  the  same  kind  may  be  found  in  OIdham*8  Satire 
on  Poets : 

On  Butler  who  can  think  without  just  rage  f 
The  glory  and  the  scandal  kA  the  age ; 

which  Pope,  again,  has  very  closely  imitated  : 

At  length  Erasmus,  that  great  injured  name. 
The  glory  of  the  priesthood,  and  the  shame. 
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Young  remembered  the  antithesis  when  he  said,— 

Of  some  for  glory  such  the  boundless  rage. 
That  they're  the  blackest  scandal  of  the  age. 

Voltaire,  an  admirer  of  Pope,  seems  to  have  borrowed  a  part  of  the  expres- 
sion : 

Scandale  de  I'^glise,  et  des  rols  le  modtie. 

Wit  "wittk  dunoes,  and  a  dunce  inrith  -witB,  A,  a  famous  line  in 
Pope's  "  Dunciad,"  Book  iv.,  1.  90,  embodying  an  antithesis  which  is  of  con- 
stant recurrence  in  literature.  Thus,  since  Pope's  time  Johnson  has  said  of 
Lord  Chesterfield,  "  This  man  I  thought  had  been  a  lord  among  wits,  but  I 
find  he  is  only  a  wit  among  lords"  (Boswell  :  Life^  vol.  ii.  ch.  i.) ;  Scott  has 
said  of  Napoleon,  **  Though  too  much  of  a  soldier  among  sovereigns,  no  one 
could  claim  with  a  better  right  to  be  a  sovereign  among  soldiers"  {Life  of 
Napoleon) ;  while  Cowper  alludes  sarcastically  to 

The  solemn  fop,  significant  and  budge, 
A  fool  with  judges,  among  CdoIs  a  judge. 

Conversation. 

But  long  before  Pope's  time  the  sentiment  may  be  found,— even  in  mediaeval 

and  ancient  writers.     Here  are  a  few  random  instances  : 

Who,  though  I  speak  it  before  his  face,  if  he  be  not  fellow  with  the  best  king,  thou  shalt 
find  the  best  Idng  ot  good  fellows. — Shakbspkarb  :  King  Henry  K,  Act  v.,  Sc.  a. 

Fuseli  gave  another  turn  to  the  phrase  when  Northcote  asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  his  picture  "  Balaam  and  the  Ass :"  **  My  friend,  you  are  an 
angel  at  an  ass,  but  an  ass  at  an  angel." 

This  sort  of  mixed  character,  and  indeed  generally  the  antitheses  in  which 
Johnson  delighted,  were  cleverly  burlesqued  by  Andrew  Erskine  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Boswell,  in  which  he  tells  him,  "  Since  I  saw  you  I  received  a  letter 

from  Mr.  D ;   it  is  filled  with  encomiums  u|)on  you  ;   he  says  there  is  a 

great  deal  of  humility  in  your  vanity,  a  great  deal  ot  tallness  in  your  short- 
ness,  and  a  great  deal  of  whiteness  in  your  black  complexion.  He  says  there's 
a  great  deal  of  poetry  in  your  prose,  and  a  great  deal  of  prose  in  your  poetry. 
He  says  that  as  to  your  late  publication,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Ode  in  your 
Dedication,  and  a  great  deal  of  Dedication  in  your  Ode.  He  says  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  coat  in  your  waistcoat,  and  a  great  deal  of  waistcoat  m  your  coat, 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  liveliness  in  your  stupidity,  and  a  great  deal  of 
stupidity  in  your  liveliness.  But  to  write  you  all  he  says  would  require  rather 
more  fire  in  my  grate  than  there  is  at  present,  and  my  fingers  would  un- 
doubtedly be  numbed,  for  there  is  a  great  deal  of  snow  in  this  frost,  and  a 
great  deal  of  frost  in  this  snow." 


X. 

X,  the  twenty-fourth  letter  and  nineteenth  consonant  in  the  English  alpha- 
bet, used  with  iu  modern  value  in  the  Latin  alphabet,  where  it  was  for  a  long 
time  the  last  letter,  coming  after  U  or  V,  which  were  identical.  In  form  the 
character  was  borrowed  by  the  Latins  from  the  Greek  X,  an  addition  to  the 
Phoenician  alphabet  This  had  originally  a  double  value,  that  of  kk  and  that 
of  ks.  The  former  alone  survived  among  the  Greeks  ;  the  latter  was  carried 
over  to  the  Roman  alphabet  when  the  sign  was  adopted.  Our  letter  follows 
the  Roman  usage  in  pronunciation,  save  for  some  slight  exceptions  when  it  is 
an  initial :  it  then  comes  very  close  in  sound  to  the  Greek  ^.  In  all  respects 
the  letter  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  superfluous  one. 
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X,  XX,  and  XXX  are  signs  used  by  brewers.  The  single  X  originally 
represented  the  ten  shillings  excise  which  beer  of  a  certain  quality  had  to  pay, 
and  so  became  a  sign  for  that  quality.  Hence  the  other  signs  grew  up  as 
representing  double  or  triple  the  strength  of  X  ale. 

Among  policemen  the  *'  X"  is  a  method  of  arrest  used  with  desi>eradoes, 
which  consists  in  getting  a  firm  ^rasp  on  the  collar,  drawing  the  captive's  hand 
over  the  holding  arm,  and  pressmg  the  fineers  down  in  a  peculiar  way,  so  that 
the  arm  can  be  more  easily  broken  than  liberated. 


an  abbreviation  for  "Christmas."  X  is  the  initial  letter  of  the 
Greek  name  for  Christ,  X^motoc,  and  the  coincidence  of  its  cruciform  shape 
led  early  to  its  adoption  as  a  figure  and  symbol  of  Christ  In  the  Catacombs 
X  is  frequently  found  to  stand  Jox  Christ  The  earliest  Christian  artists,  when 
making  a  representation  of  the  Trinity,  would  place  either  a  cross  or  an  X 
beside  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost  But  the  extension  of  the  symbol  to 
compound  or  derivative  words  like  Xmas  and  Xtianity  is  an  affectatioii  which, 
though  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  cannot  be  commended. 


Y. 

7,  the  twenty-fifth  letter  in  the  English  alphabet,  with  both  a  vowel  and  a 
consonant  value.  (See  U.)  As  a  vowel  it  is  useless,  representing  nothing  that 
could  not  be  denoted  by  i.  As  a  consonant  it  is  a  totally  different  letter  of 
Saxon  origin  which  has  merged  into  the  Latin  sign.  And  m  the  archaic  forms 
ye,  yat,  etc.,  it  represents  a  Saxon  and  Middle  English  sign  for  M,  and  should 
oe  pronounced  like  th  in  the. 

Yankee,  a  term  of  dubious  etymology  and  varied  uses.  The  derivatioo 
accepted  as  most  plausible  by  leading  authorities  makes  it  a  slight  corruption 
of  the  word  "  Ycngeese,"  applied  to  the  English  by  the  Northern  Indian 
tribes  to  whom  they  first  became  known, — a  meritorious  aboriginal  attempt 
to  pronounce  "  English."  In  Europe  the  word  Yankee  means  an  American 
from  any  portion  of  the  United  States ;  in  the  South  it  means  an  inhabitant 
of  the  Northern  States ;  and  in  the  North  it  retains  its  original  spedfic  ap- 
plication to  the  inhabitants  of  the  New  England  States. 


z. 

Z,  the  twenty-sixth  character  in  the  English  alphabet,  and  the  last  there,  as 
in  the  later  Roman  alphabet  It  was  the  seventh  sign  in  the  Phcenician  and 
the  sixth  in  the  Grecian  system.  In  America  it  is  usually  called  "zee,"  in 
England  "zed."     An  older  name,  "izzard,"  still  survives  locally. 

It  has  often  been  noticed  that  the  stage  names  of  female  acrobats  and 
circus-riders  strangely  affect  the  initial  Z.  C.  G.  Leland  explains  that  names 
like  Zazel,  Zaniel,  Zoe,  are  all  derived  fi-om  Hebrew  or  Yiddish  words 
meaning  "devil"  or  "goblin." 

Zero,  the  figure  o,  which  stands  for  naught  in  the  Arabic  notation.  From 
its  double  capacity  of  representing  nothing  as  an  individual  and  a  dedmal 
multiple  when  put  in  the  right  sort  of  company,  it  has  afforded  lots  of  fun 
to  the  humorist  The  sort  of  fun  may  be  gathered  fi-om  the  French  epigram 
made  when  La  Bruyire  was  rejected  ty  the  Academy : 
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Quand  La  Bray^  se  pr6sente, 

Poun^uoi  faut-il  crier  haro  ? 
Pour  faire  le  nombre  de  quarante 

Ne  fallait-il  pas  un  zdro  ? 

("  When  La  Bruy^  presented  himself,  why  object  T  To  make  up  the  number  forty  was 
not  a  zero  necessary  f ") 

A  more  elaborate  form  of  the  same  kind  of  drollery  is  presented  in  the 
following  story.  There  was  at  Amadan  a  celebrated  Academv  whose  first  rule 
was  framed  in  these  words :  **  The  members  of  this  Acaclemy  shall  think 
much,  write  little,  and  be  as  silent  as  they  can." 

A  candidate  offered  himself.  He  was  too  late  :  the  vacancy  had  been  filled. 
His  merit  was  recognized,  and  all  lamented  their  own  disappointment  in 
lamenting  his.     The  president  asked  that  the  candidate  should  be  introduced. 

His  simple  and  modest  air  was  in  his  favor.  The  president  rose  and  pre- 
sented him  with  a  cup  of  pure  water,  so  full  that  a  single  drop  more  would 
have  made  it  overflow.  Not  a  word  did  he  add  to  this  emblematical  hint,  but 
his  countenance  betrayed  his  emotion. 

The  candidate  understood  that  he  could  not  be  received  because  the  number 
was  complete.  But,  casting  about  him  for  a  method  of  reply,  he  observed  at 
his  feet  a  rose.  Picking  it  up,  he  detached  a  single  petal,  which  he  laid  so 
gently  on  the  surface  of  the  water  that  not  a  drop  escaped.  The  applause 
was  universal.  Every  one  recognized  that  he  meant  to  imply  that  a  supernu- 
merar^  member  would  displace  nothing,  and  would  make  no  essential  differ- 
ence in  the  rule  they  had  prescribed.  He  was  at  once  presented  with  the 
register  whereon  successful  candidates  wrote  their  names.  He  wrote  his 
name  ;  then,  as  a  delicate  way  of  presenting  thanks,  he  wrote  on  the  slate  the 
figures  100,  representing  the  number  of  his  new  associates  ;  then,  putting  a 
cipher  before  the  i,  he  wrote,  "Their  value  will  be  the  same, — 0100."  The 
courteous  and  ingenious  president  was  not  to  be  baffled.  He  took  the  slate 
in  his  turn,  substituted  the  figure  i  for  the  added  zero,  and  wrote,  "  They 
will  have  eleven  times  the  value  they  had, — iioa" 

Zouaves,  a  famous  French  military  corps.  The  word  is  corrupted  from 
Zouaoua,  a  terrible  welter  of  vowels,  proudly  borne  as  the  name  of  a  warlike 
Kabyle  tribe  in  Africa.  These  had  always  maintained  a  practical  indepen- 
dence. They  made  excellent  mercenaries,  selling  valor  and  fidelity  to  their 
buyers  at  reasonable  market  rates.  The  first  levy  of  Zouaouas  was  raised  in 
1830,  by  General  Clausel.  It  consisted  of  two  battalions,  and  was  originally 
composed  of  native  African  soldiers,  with  French  officers  and  soldiers. 
Gradually  roving  adventurers  from  Paris  and  other  large  cities  crowded  out 
the  native  soldiers.  Finally  all  the  E'iro])ean  members  of  the  corps  other 
than  French  were  removed  from  the  Zouaves  and  were  formed  into  the  For- 
eign legion.  Later  still,  at  the  summons  of  Abd-el-Kader,  large  numbers 
of  the  native  Zouaves  deserted  from  the  colors  and  joined  the  ranks  of  their 
compatriots ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  proportion  of  Frenchmen  in  the 
corps  was  greatly  increased.  In  184 1  a  third  battalion  was  raised,  the  corps 
was  entirely  remodelled,  and  it  was  decreed  that  thereafter  there  should  be 
only  one  company  of  African  natives  in  each  battalion.  From  that  time  even 
that  reduced  proportion  of  natives  steadily  decreased,  unti\  in  the  end  the 
Zouaves  consisted  of  Frenchmen  only. 
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A. 

A  is  mn  angd  of  blushing  dghteen,  43. 

Aiuron's  r<M,  519. 

Abecedarian  psalms,  11. 

Abingdon  law,  571. 

Absolute  monarchy  tempered  by  soogs,  79. 

Achilles  and  the  tortoise,  855. 

Acknowledge  the  corn,  19s. 

Acauaintance,  scrape  an,  990. 

Acuons  of  the  just,  987. 

Adam  and  Eve.  3x1. 

Adam  and  of  Eve,  son  of,  393. 

Adam  looked  when  from  the  garden,  thus, 

Adam  the  goodliest  man,  125. 

Admirable  Crichton,  196. 

Admire  nothin|E,  805. 

Advertising  epitaphs,  395. 

^Eneas,  Pius,  307. 

iEsop  dancing  and  his  monkey  playing,  536. 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  360. 

Agnes,  I  love  but  thee  I  506. 

AjDums,  7a. 

Aldines,  96. 

Ales,  church  or  holy,  156. 

Alexandrian  library,  659. 

All  men  have  their  price,  946. 

All  my  eye.  35a. 

Allured  to  brighter  worids,  oz6. 

Alone,  so  heaven  has  willec^  we  die,  567. 

Alter  et  idem,  986. 

Amber,  fly  in,  379. 

Ambif^ty  in  epiuphs,  330. 

Amenca,  8oa 

Another  and  the  same,  986. 

Anticipation,  9x3. 

Ape,  to,  334.    ,.   ^ 

Ape  of  humankind,  3x0. 

Apella,  credat  Tudaeus,  196. 

Apris  nous  le  deluge,  aaB. 

Arithmetical  curiosities,  894. 

Armed,  thrice  is  he,  X87. 

Ashes  may  be  made,  from  his,  1077. 

Aspiring  youth,  348. 

Ass,  Buridan's,  X34. 

Ass,  who  would  not  see  an,  3x1. 

Assume  a  virtue,  437. 

Auch  ich  war  in  Aricadien  reboren,  66. 

Augustine,  St.,  and  the  child,  153. 

Avarice,  a  good  old  gentlemanly  vice,  565. 


Back  seat,  take  a,  xo4S. 
Bacon,  Lord,  his  title,  5x8. 
Bacon  shined,  think  how,  xo9a. 
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Badger  State,  X039. 

Balances,  a  pair  of,  5x9. 

Balloon  hoax,  47X. 

Baptism  of  fire,  the,  370. 

Bar  unister,  519. 

Barbarian,  ^y,  344. 

Bamaby,  Bishop,  606. 

Baseless  fabric  of  this  vision,  loao. 

Battalions,  heaviest,  4x9. 

Bear  licks  her  cubs,  631. 

Beautiful  Snow  controveny,  x6s. 

Beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair,  43ft. 

Beauty  unadorned,  loxa. 

Bed,  we  laugh  m,  534. 

Beginning  ta  the  end,  38a. 

B^innings,  meet  the,  930. 

B^ot  by  Dutchers,  37. 

Behring  Sea,  5x6. 

Belgrade,  siege  of,  8. 

Bell  the  cat,  X40. 

Ben  trovato,  99X. 

Berkeley  said,  when  Bishop,  7x8. 

Bemers  Stxeet  hoax,  47s. 

Best,  corruption  of  the,  198. 

Better  the  day  better  the  deed,  3x5. 

Bifrons  atque  custos,  305. 

Billet,  XS3. 

Bill-posting,  34. 

Bird  that  fouls  its  own  nest,  ill,  sxj,  339. 

Birth  and  death  on  same  day,  X74. 

Birth,  crying  at,  ao8,  305. 

Birth  nothine  but  death  bc^gun,  x{>s- 

Bishop  who  has  finished  his  studies,  xogS. 

Bite.  X4X. 

BlacK  Maria,  69X. 

Blasted  with  excess  of  lis^t,  635. 

Blaring  ubiquities,  4x6. 

Blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  l^f^ 

9x3. 
Blood  and  iron,  SS9. 
Blundering  and  plundering,  696. 
Blundering  Brougham,  36. 
Bo  to  a  goose,  ^4. 
Boat  is  on  the  snore,  my,  74X. 
Bogie,  xax. 

Bookful  blockhead,  ignorantly  read,  6a3. 
Bonnet  rouge,  639. 
Book  ?  who  reads  an  American,  sx. 
Bom,  or,  being  bom,  to  die,  ao8. 
Borrow,  or  beg,  or  get  a  man's  own,  3x1. 
Bottle  hoax,  475. 

Bragg,  a  little  more  grape.  Captain,  498. 
Bravo!  307. 

Bread  and  butter,  smdl  of,  10x5. 
Bridges,  burning  the,  xoos- 
British  lion,  xo^. 
Broke  the  outer  shell  of  sin,  3S4. 
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Brother  Jonathan,  107a 
Brougham,  blundering,  36. 
Brutus,  thou  too,  339. 
Bucking  the  tiger,  1053. 
Buddeueik,  573. 

Bugle  horn,  one  blast  upon  his,  495. 
BuU  on  stock  exchange,  83. 
Bu  locks,  talk  of,  494. 
Bu  b  in  epitaphs,  327. 
Bulwer-Tennyson  quarrel,  796. 
Burleigh  nod.  Lord,  657. 
Burlesques^  863. 

Burning  bridges  and  ships,  1095. 
Bush,  good  wine  needs  no,  1089. 
Buy  at  price  he  is  worth.  319. 
Buyer  and  seller,  145. 

C. 

Cadmus  and  the  alphabet,  4X. 

Caesar  did  never  wron^,  195. 

Cain  and  Abel,  fraternity  of,  699. 

Calumet,  891. 

Cambridge,  books  to,  53a 

Candle  to  tne  devil,  399. 

Candle  to  the  sun,  1040. 

Canossa,  we  are  not  going  to,  7^5. 

Care  to  our  coffin  adds  a  nail,  616. 

Carios,  Don,  465. 

Carolina,  governors  of,  426. 

Carthage,now  built,  141. 

Carthago,  delenda  est,  968. 

Castle,  man's  house  is  his,  496. 

Cat  will  jump,  how^  165. 

Cat's  away,  mice  will  play,  345. 

Cathay,  cycle  of,  34^. 

Ce  n'est  que  le  premier  pas  qui  coQte,  990. 

Cent,  for  a,  33. 

Centos,  744. 

C'est  ma^ifique,  mais  ce  n'est  pas  la  guerre, 

684. 
Chamouni  at  sunrise,  894. 
Chanty,  looi. 

Charbonnier  est  maltre  chez  soi,  496. 
Cheer  but  not  inebriate,  909. 
Cheshire  cat,  439. 
Chess,  life  like  a  game  of,  X039. 
Chiffre  ind^hiffrable,  159. 
Childhood's  hour,  'twas  ever  thus  from,  738. 
Children  run  to  lisp  their  sire's  return,  580. 
Chillon,  prisoner  of,  ^64. 
Chimaera  bombinans  m  vacuo,  938. 
China  to  Peru,  837. 
Christ  was  the  word,  $98. 
Christian,  judge,  and  poet,  3x9. 
Church,  little,  around  the  comer,  650. 
Ci-git  ma  femme.  309   3x5. 
Clarence,  Dukes  of,  273. 
Cobbler  and  his  last,  793. 
Cocked  bat,  591. 
Cockney  school,  609. 
Columbus  and  the  eclipse,  465. 
Come  what  may,  I  have  been  blessed,  651. 
Comets,  come  every  day  and  stay  a  year, 

^  534- 

Complexion,  to  this,  317. 
Conjectural  emendation,  977. 
Conscience  does  make  cowards,  96s. 
Constaniine's  dream,  540. 
Contentment,  688. 
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Continental  damn,  147. 

Convey  the  wise  it  call,  368. 

Convincing  thought  of,  938. 

Cook  your  goose,  493. 

Cooks,  cannot  live  without,  960. 

CfH*  ne  edito,  960. 

Corrector,  Alexander  the,  33. 

Cosa  fatto  capo  ha,  999. 

Cosmopolite,  169. 

Cotton,  King,  587. 

Count  chickens  before  they  are  hatched,  151. 

Cofite  Que  coQte,  397. 

Coward  conscience,  x86. 

Crapaud,  Jean,  570. 

Crazy-bone,  ^. 

Creation,  haa  I  been  present  at  the,  96. 

Credite  experto,  350. 

Crocodile  syllogism,  856. 

Cromwell  guiluess  of  hit  country's  bloody 

758. 
Cross  of  Sl  Andrew,  6x. 
Croiitons,  1^8. 
Crying  at  birth,  9o8,  305. 
Cryptograms,  157. 
Curse,  too  good  tor  a,  106. 
Curses,  831. 
Custom,  tyrant,  437. 
Cut  your  coat,  x6b. 
Czar,  5x8. 

D. 

D.  M.,  3x5. 

Daggers,  speak,  X093. 

Dalhousy,  the  great  god  of  war,  8«. 

Dam  and  damn,  147. 

Dark,  leap  in  the,  69X. 

Darwinism,  6a. 

Dash  above  a  dot,  534. 

Davy  Jones,  580. 

Daws  to  peck  at,  456. 

Day  in  thy  courts,  345. 

Days,  lucky  and  unlucky,  1079. 

De  ipistibus,  X46. 

De  m  French  names,  5x8. 

De  mortuis,  ^48, 

Dead  as  Chelsea,  zsx. 

Dead,  nothing  but  good  of  the,  348. 

Deaf  as  an  adder,  16. 

Dear  me  I  836. 

Death  borders  upon  buth,  X95. 

Death  in  itself  is  nothing,  69z. 

Decalogue  in  rhyme,  609. 

Deceived,  people  wish  to  be,  9x1. 

Deeds,  not  years,  345,  740. 

Deer,  stricken,  1036. 

Defer  not  till  to-morrow,  99X. 

Diii  I  ^7. 

Delays  nave  dangerous  ends,  991. 

Delaware  and  Blue  Hen's  chickens,  zo8. 

Delenda  est  Carthago,  968. 

D^nicheur  de  meries,  351. 

Desert  of  the  mind,  X074. 

Despotism  tempered  by  assassination,  985 

Devil  builds  a  chapel  there,  X56. 

Devil  catch  the  hindmost,  345. 

Devil,  Death^  and  Sin,  309. 

Diamonds,  nine  of,  805. 

Diamonds,  valley  of,  337. 

Dido  dumo,  539. 
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Dido's  bargain,  141. 

Die,  how  to,  154. 

Die,  and  go  we  know  not  where,  6ex. 

Diem  perdidi.  815. 

Dieu  me  pardonnera,  984. 

Differ,  agreeing  to,  3a. 

Dining,  uve  without,  •60. 

Dining  with  Duke  Humphrey,  500. 

Dinner-bell,  the  tocsin  <»  the  soul,  565. 

Dirt,  to  throw,  75a. 

Discharge  Bible,  9a. 

Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them,  483. 

Doctors  Quiet,  Diet,  and  Merryman,  6x6. 

Dodo,  330. 

Doe,  Ifohn,  078. 

Dog,  hair  of,  loia. 

Dog,  livins,  and  dead  lion,  651. 

Dog,  scalded,  135. 

Dog,  try  it  on  the,  366. 

DoUar,  almishty,  40. 

Done,  what^,  we  partly  may  compute,  499. 

Done  when  'tis  done.  xoa. 

Don't  give  up  the  ship,  100^. 

Door  was  open,  wind  blew  it  in,  X089. 

Doubts  are  traitors,  96X. 

Dragons,  336. 

Dress,  a  sweet  disorder  in  the,  10x3. 

Drink  deep  or  taste  not,  6aa. 

Drops  of  water,  little,  713. 

Drowning  and  hanging,  449. 

Drums,  funeral,  456. 

Dude-and-pharisee,  752. 

Duke  Humphrey,  500. 

Dulce  et  decorum  est,  X93. 

Dunce  abroad  and  at  home,  693. 

Dust,  half  deity,  half,  74X. 

Dutch  mail  hoax,  470. 

Dwarf  on  giant's  shoulders,  4x4. 

B. 

Ears-to*ear  Bible,  9a. 

Earthquake's  birth,  a  young,  759. 

Easy  Street.  637. 

Eat  your  cake  and  have  it,  X38. 

Editorial,  6ao. 

Eel  of  science  by  the  tail,  54a. 

£gg>  from  the,  8. 

^SS'Pfoblem,  858. 

Effgs,  teach  grandmother  to  suck,  438. 

Elegant  sufficiency,  689. 

£  even,  the  number,  830. 

E  einbrodde,  Martin,  333. 

£  1,  an  inch  and  an,  541. 

£  oquence  of  eyes,  xoxo. 

E  zevirs,  96. 

Emperor  of  Germany,  5x8. 

Emptor,  caveat,  145. 

Encore !  397. 

Enemy,  we  have  met  the.  1005. 

England,  with  all  thy  faults,  X94. 

English  history  in  rhyme,  705. 

English  spoken  here,  508. 

English  traits,  789. 

Enough  as  goKKi  as  a  feast,  690. 

Ephesian  dome.  348. 

Equal,  all  men  l>om  free  and,  706. 

Equality,  699. 

Equivoques,  574. 

Erasmus,  that  great  injured  name,  1091. 


Err^  to,  is  human,  498. 

Es  ixtt  der  Mensch,  498. 

Esprit  ?  can  a  German  have,  413. 

Esprit  de  Corp.  397 

Et  ^o  m  Arcadia,  66. 

Elteraal  Now,  Baa. 

Eve,  fairest  of  her  daughters,  195. 

Even  tenor  of  their  way,  944. 

£v£que,  etymolo^  of,  X03. 

Evil  communications,  x8x. 

Eye  hath  not  seen,  944. 

Eye,  light  my  pipe  at  your,  890. 

Eyes,  babies  in  tne,  76. 

Excusing  of  a  fault,  8^ 

Expect,  suspect,  5x7. 

P. 

Faber  est  quisque  fortunae  suae,  67. 

Face  is  like  the  Milky  Way,  457. 

Fain  would  I  climb,  yet  fear  I  to  fidi,  508. 

Faint  praise,  damn  with,  axx. 

Fair,  fat,  and  forty,  395. 

Fair  maid^  you  neied  not  take  the  hint,  5391 

Fairest  thmgs  foulest  by  foul  deeds,  193. 

Faith  and  credulity,  146. 

Faith,  for  modes  <m,  916. 

Father  and  child,  xsa. 

Fathers  and  fathers,  ^6. 

Fatti  maschi,  parole  tonine,  14. 

Faultless  piece,  357. 

Fears  his  fate  too  much,  961. 

Federation  of  the  w<Mrld,  x6a. 

Fences,  mending,  707. 

Festina  lente,  33. 

Feu,  J98. 

Fico  for  the  phrase,  368. 

Fiction,  names  in.  785. 

Fiction,  real  people  in,  949. 

Fights  and  runs  away,  939. 

Figurate  poems,  370. 

Figures,  curiosities  of,  834. 

Finger,  to  be  pointed  out  by  the,  137. 

Fire,  walking  on.  54X. 

Fish,  pretty  kettle  of,  58a. 

Five,  Dlocks  of,  xo6. 

Five,  its  mystic  qualities,  898. 

Flectere  si  nequeo  superos,  aap. 

Floundering  and  foundering,  6g/S. 

Flowers  growing  from  corpses,  X078. 

Folly  as  it  flies,  xoo6. 

Follv  at  full  length,  530. 

Fool  hath  said.  There  is  no  God,  TOt. 

Fool  thinks  he  is  wise,  59a. 

Fool  with  judges,  X093. 

Foot  of  the  table,  454. 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time,  988. 

Foreiveness,  x68,  39X. 

Forked  radish,  505. 

Formosa,  767. 

Fortsas  catalogue,  474. 

Fortunatam  natam  me  console  Romam, 

Fought  on,  nor  knew  that  he  was  dead. 

Four-in-hand,  49a. 

Four,  its  mystic  qualities,  8a8. 

Fours,  all,  34. 

Fowls  of  the  air,  behold  the,  tyf. 

Fraternity,  6ao. 

Free  and  equal,  706. 

French  traits,  769. 
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Frenchman  more,  only  one,  8ai. 

Friday  unlucky,  X071. 

Friend  of  my  better  days,  591. 

Friends,  adversity  of  our  heaXf  791. 

Friends  in  youth,  alas  I  they  had  been,  666. 

French  spolcen  here,  508. 

Full  many  a  gem,  408. 

Q. 

Garter,  pricking  the,  361. 

Gases  will  have  the  honor  of  combining,  i8a. 

Gave  we  have,  that  we,  317. 

Gazelle,  I  neve*'  nursed  a  aear,  738. 

Gentle  minde  by  gentle  deeds  is  knowne,  44a. 

Gentleman  ?  where  was  then  the,  15. 

Geographical  names,  516. 

German  emperor,  5x8. 

German  traits,  780. 

Germans  fear  Goa,  4x8. 

Ghost-words,  886. 

Gladstone's  accent,  461. 

Glorious  uncertainty  of  law,  617 

Glory  and  scandal  of  the  age,  xo9a. 

God,  and  man,  and  metre,  3xa. 

God  and  the  doctor,  a3x. 

God  erects  a  house  of  prayer,  156. 

God  is  best  pleased,  530. 

God  will  pardon  me,  985. 

God  would  destroy,  whom,  937. 

God  damn,  834. 

Godlike,  unmoved,  351. 

Gold,  sell  for,  907. 

Golden  chain  of  love,  917. 

Golden  mean,  703. 

Golden  rule,  996. 

Gonin,  Maitre,  685. 

Good  frend,  for  Jesus  sake  forbeare,  3x5. 

Good  interned  with  his  bones,  348. 

Good  man  never  dies,  315. 

Good  name  in  man  or  woman,  96a 

Goodness  in  things  evil,  499. 

Gout  and  gotkt,  31a. 

Grace  was  in  all  her  steps,  457. 

Grammar,  I  am  above,  X04X. 

Grammar  in  rhyme,  709. 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul,  400. 

Grave,  one  foot  in  tne,  381a. 

Grease,  stew  in  their  own,  1034. 

Great  First  Cause,  145. 

Great  wits  are  sure  to  madness,  4x0. 

Greatly  thoueht,  he  nobly  dared,  ai3. 

Greeks  meet  Greeks,  944. 

Green  be  the  turf  above  thee,  591. 

Grimaldi,  alas !  I  am,  730. 

Grin  so  merry  draws  one  out,  every,  616. 

Guinea  and  the  gallows,  36. 

Gunter,  according  to,  169. 

Gustibus,  de,  147. 

Gutenberg  Bible,  98. 

H. 

Hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you,  xoxa. 
Half  an  eye,  35a. 
Half-breeds,  1033. 
Hallabaloo,  500. 
'Hampden,  some  village,  758. 
Hand  that  rocks  the  cradle,  X9<. 
Happiness  of  the  greatest  numoer,  431. 


Happy  son  whose  father  went  to  hell,  5*3. 

Happy  the  man,  689. 

Hard  cider,  655. 

Hare,  catch  your,  37X. 

Harmony  and  discord,  339. 

Haro,  clameur  de,  166. 

Hasten  slowly,  365. 

Hatched  a  cherubin,  334. 

He  either  fears  his  fate  too  much,  96s. 

He  first  deceased,  316. 

He  that  will  not,  1054. 

Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose,  491. 

Heart  fails  thee,  if  thy,  538. 

Heart  for  every  fate,  74X. 

Heart  of  hearts,  5x6. 

Hearts,  two,  two  souls,  399. 

Heaven,  serve  in,  37a. 

Heaven  to  mankind  impartial,  639. 

Heaving  or  lifting,  635. 

H^las.  madame !  600. 

Hell,  Setter  to  reign  in,  37a. 

Hell  it  is  in  suing  long,  490. 

Hell  on  earth,  356. 

Hempe  is  spun,  13 

Henry,  Madcap.  463. 

Hercules,  from  tne  ^t,  349. 

Here  I  stand,  58a. 

Hermit  hoar  in  solemn  cell,  531. 

Herring,  never  a  barrel  better,  10x4. 

Hi  I  Hi  I  ignorant  people  call  me.  60a. 

Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  45. 

Himself  his  worst  enemy,  383. 

Hoch  I  SOX. 

Home,  nrst  best  country  ever  is  at,  193. 

Hookey  Walker,  1070. 

Hope,  anchor  a  symool  of,  61. 

Horse  starves  while  grass  grows,  439. 

How's  your  poor  feet  ?  364. 

Hunting-coat,  890. 

Husband  is  the  wife  is,  as  the,  494. 

I. 

I  am  a  royalist  by  trade,  984. 

I  held  it  truth  with  him  who  sings,  X033. 

I  sit  with  my  toes  in  a  brook,  xi6. 

I  take  my  own  wherever  I  find  it,  884. 

Ich  dien,  363. 

Ich  habe  gelebt  und  geliebet,  651. 

Impossible,  strive  with  thing^,  xas. 

Imposture,  76 x. 

In  medias  res,  8. 

In-bread,  78. 

Incapacity,  great  unrecognized.  X073. 

Inconstancy,  nothing  constant  but,  189. 

Indme  !  ^erases  1',  367. 

Infirmity,  that  last,  358. 

Inspired  idiot,  39a. 

Ireland  forgeries,  387. 

Irish  bulls,  xa8. 

Irish  sense  and  wit,  9aa. 

Italy  a  geographical  idea,  4xa. 

It's  all  very  well,  Mr.  Ferguson,  365. 

Ivy  in  wine,  X089. 

J. 

Jabberwocky,  8x0. 

jamicoton,  8^3. 

Java  lost  to  the  English,  510. 
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Prayer,  shortest,  4x7. 

Presents  endear  absents,  9. 

President,  rather  be  right  than,  975. 

Presidents,  American,  in  rhyme,  704. 

Price,  all  men  have  their,  946. 

Pricks,  kicking  against  the,  584. 

Priesthood,  glory  of  the,  looa. 

Prior,  here  lie  the  bones  of  Matthew,  333. 

Private  sution,  690. 

Prophet  and  figs.  368. 

Prosperity  and  adversity,  17. 

Proud,  yes,  I  am,  4x8 

Psalm  of  Life  analyzed,  7x1. 

Psalmanazar,  George,  766. 

Public  plunder,  X70. 

Puffs,  powders,  patches,  35. 

Puns  in  epitaphs,  338. 

Purchaser  beware,  let  the,  X45. 

Pursuit  and  possession,  913. 

Pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties,  596. 

Puzzles,  855. 

Q. 

Quarantine,  393. 

[uarrel  just,  187. 

me  messieurs  les  assassins,  69. 

hieen  Anne's  fan,  X045. 

^ueen  of  Spain  has  no  legs,  34X. 

^ueer  Street,  637. 

^ui  non  vult  cum  potest,  X054. 

Quickly  done,  922. 

^uips  and  cranks,  6x6. 

R. 

Rain  cats  and  dogs,  X44. 

Rain  of  Marly  does  not  wet,  X83. 

Rank,  60. 

Rapture  of  repose.  35. 

Rats  in  the  head,  87. 

Reasons  why  we  smile  or  sigh,  567. 

Rebekah's-camels  Bible,  9a. 

Red  hand,  X070. 

Refining  still  went  on,  338. 

Reliable,  5x5. 

Religion  of  sensible  men,  998. 

Remote,  unfriended,  melancholy,  slow,  48. 

Rest,  and  so  am  I,  at,  309,  3x5. 

Revenons  A  nos  moutons,  759. 

Reviewers  and  critics,  305. 

Rhymes  at  random  flung,  35. 

Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore,  738. 

Rich  man  and  camel,  X38. 

Riddle,  393. 

Right,  he  s  all,  454. 

Right,  I  see  the,  9x6. 

Rippach,  Hans  von,  450. 

Roc.  335. 

Rock  me  to  Sleep  controversy,  165. 

Rod  and  child,  X033 

Roman  Empire,  Holy,  483. 

Roman  kings  in  rhyme,  704. 

Romanus  sum,  x63. 

Rowley,  387 

Rum  and  true  religion,  565. 

Rumor  hangs  the  man,  943. 

Runs  away,  he  that,  339. 

Runs  may  read,  he  who,  945. 

Russian  scandal,  463. 

Rutledge  ?  who  wrote,  165. 


8. 

Sack,  to  give  the,  733. 

Sacks,  Jove  suspends  two,  790. 

Saddor  and  a  wiser  man,  5x4. 

Sail  or  sell,  ^. 

Salmon  furnished  to  apprentioes,  66. 

Sands  make  the  mountain,  7x3. 

Sans  Souci,  mill  of,  464. 

Satiety  and  hunger,  65. 

Saturday  Review  and  Thackeray,  1043;. 

Sauce  for  the  goose,  ^3. 

Savage  "  breast  or  "  baut"  T  944. 

Savage  woman,  I  will  take  some,  zo88. 

Scarlet  hunting-coat,  890. 

Scholastic  questions^  938. 

School-boy,  every,  oiBx. 

Science  in  fiction,  735. 

Scotch  traits,  789. 

Scotchmen,  Dr.  Johnson  on,  505. 

Scotland,  curse  of,  805. 

Sea  of  troubles,  taJce  arms  agminst  a,  7x0. 

Sea  of  upturned  faces,  354. 

Secret  d'ennuyer,  360. 

Seed  of  the  church,  blood  of  martyrs  the 

Sell,  14X. 

Sense  that  he  was  greater  than  his  kind,  636. 

Senses,  seven,  798. 

Sentiment  kilb  me,  says  I,  xx6. 

Sere  and  yellow  leaf,  944. 

Seven,  its  mystic  quafities,  8*8. 

Seventh  son  of  seventh  son,  694. 

Shadows,  coming  events  cast  their,  x8a 

Shape  but  that,  uJce  any,  2x3. 

Shaped  poems,  370. 

Shell,  hard  and  soft,  450. 

Shelley  forgeries,  390^ 

Shepherd,  gentle,  4x3. 

Shield  of  gold  and  silver,  X064. 

Ship  sail  faster  than  wind,  8sS. 

Shirt,  boiled,  xxx. 

Shirt  of  fire,  xo66. 

Shivaree,  X49. 

Shocking  bad  hat,  453. 

Shoot  him  on  the  spot,  374. 

Shot  heard  round  the  world,  zoao. 

Shoulder,  cold,  175. 

Sick  as  a  cat,  X40. 

Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother,  3x6. 

Si^ge  est  fait,  mon,  466. 

Sight,  out  of,  847. 

Sight  so  deform  what  heazt  of  rode,  710. 

Sight,  taking  a,  X045. 

Sight,  though  lost  to,  7M. 

Silently  as  a  dream  die  fabric  rote,  854. 

Silver  lining,  167. 

Simonides  the  foraer,  383. 

Sin,  outer  shell  <a,  334. 

Sindbad  the  saU<M-,  336. 

Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  S43. 

Siste,  viator,  3x5. 

Six  hours  to  law,  737. 

Six,  the  number,  838. 

Skin,  human,  in  binding,  zoz. 

Skin  of  my  teeth,  945. 

Skull,  lines  to  a,  85a 

Slain,  screeching  of  the,  7^. 

Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  Eogkad,  385. 

Slayer,  if  the  red,  3x9. 
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Sleep,  Mr.  Speaker,  530. 

Sleep,  now  I  lay  me  down  to,  8m. 

Sleep,  rounded  with  a,  1000. 

Slept,  and  dreamed  that  life  was  Beauty,  634. 

Slip  'twixt  cup  and  lip,  208. 

Small  and  great,  7x3. 

Sc^aii  by  degrees,  370. 

Small  things,  520. 

So.itude,  and  call  it  peace,  846. 

Solvitur  ambulando,  855. 

S'orienter,  258. 

Sorrow,  17. 

Sorrow,  a  rooted,  7x9. 

Soul  above  buttons,  135. 

Soul  is  dead  that  slumbers,  674. 

Soule  is  forme,  and  doth  the  bodie  make,  44a. 

Souls,  two,  399. 

Sow  by  the  ear,  3^. 

Spain,  Queen  of,  has  no  legs,  341. 

Span,  life  is  but  a,  633. 

Spanish  king's  beard,  587. 

Spartans,  go  tell  the,  303. 

Spent  we  had,  that  we,  3x7. 


Spirits  clad  in  veils,  567. 
"     '    "  Care 
Spots,  knock,  590. 


Sport  that  wrinkled 


derides,  6x6. 


S{oare  person  in  round  hole,  976. 

Squarson,  9x2. 

St   Louis,  son  of,  466. 

Sug,  a  poor  sequestered,  X036. 

Standing-fishes  Bible,  9a. 

Stars,  fault  not  in  our,  67. 

State  is  mvself,  627. 

Steal  not  tnis  book,  1x3. 

Step,  first,  920. 

Stolen  horse,  922. 

Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make,  921. 

Stools,  Sec  ween  two,  1064. 

Stnu>gtf ,  slave,  or  savage,  838. 

Stratford  atte  bowe,  French  of,  396. 

Straws  float  on  surface,  333. 

Strike  when  iron  is  hot,  921. 1054. 

Strive  with  things  impossible,  195. 

Suave  mari  magno,  732. 

Sub  rosa,  982 

Sudavit  et  alsit,  33. 

Suffering  and  sonz,  910. 

Sun  back  ?  who  shall  keep  the,  740. 

Superfluous,  the,  668. 

Surrender,  unconditional  and  immediate,  599. 

Surrenders,  General  Taylor  never,  1048. 

Surrenders,  Guard  never,  1048. 

Suspicion,  Caesar's  wife  must  be  above,  137. 

Swapping  horses,  493 

Sweet  and  bitter  fancies,  10^. 

Sweet  with  sour  is  tempered,  X04. 

T. 

Take  the  cake,  137. 

Talent  and  genius,  409. 

Talk  and  no  cider,  157. 

Tangled  web  we  weave,  945. 

Taste  and  gout,  3x2. 

Taste,  every  one  to  his.  146. 

Taught  how  to  live  ana  how  to  die,  154. 

Tavern,  happiness  in  a,  549. 

Tea,  afternoon,  583. 

Tears,  the  big  round,  1036. 

T^U,  William,  463. 


Tennyson-Bulwer  quarrd,  796. 

Terror  to  death,  9X^.  . 

Thief  to  catch  a  thief,  xoia. 

Things  that  ne'er  were,  nor  are,  357. 

Think,  therefore  I  am,  169. 

Thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  345,  740. 

Thirteen  and  Wagner,  174. 

Thirty  days  hath  September,  699. 

Though  lost  to  sight,  to  memory  dear,  705. 

Thought  is  deeper  than  all  speeich,  567. 

Threads  turn  to  cords,  437. 

Three  and  Bismarck^  173. 

Three  cheers  and  a  tiger,  1053. 

Three,  its  mystic  qualities,  &17. 

Three  L's,  597. 

Three  persons  in  man,  594. 

Three  R's,  947. 

Thrice  he  slew  the  slain,  756. 

Thrice  is  he  armed,  187. 

Thumb,  biting  your,  1045. 

Tide,  the  word,  1054. 

Time,  killing.  308. 

Time,  last  syllable  of  recorded,  633. 

Time  writes  no  wrinkle,  838. 

Times  change,  1050. 

Time's  curative  power,  914. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow 

633. 
Topside  Galah,  889. 
Torches,  dance  of,  %X9» 
To-remain  Bible,  92. 
Tories,  X085. 
Touch  not  the  cat,  141. 
Tout  est  perdu  fors  I'honneur,  486. 
Town  and  country,  419. 
Treason  doth  never  prosper,  309. 
Trelawny  die  T  and  must,  766. 
Trorap  or  Van  Tromp  ?  519. 
Troubled  air,  like  a  meteor  to  the,  ^Hk 
True  blue,  109. 
Trulv  rural,  1003. 
Trutn  has  such  a  face,  1075. 
Truth,  to  side  with,  it  doom,  jll. 
Tsar,  518. 
Turkey,  Job's,  579. 
Turnips  cries,  if  a  man  who,  533. 
Twice-told  tale,  634. 
Two,  229. 

Two  souls  with  bat  a  single  thought,  399. 
Tyrant  since,  and  many  a,  838. 

U. 

'.'^adorned,  adorned  the  most,  10x3. 
;  '   Mlerdog.  943. 
,   1  tidemeath  this  marble  hearse,  316. 

Unicom,  336. 

Unwashed,  the  great,  1044. 

Unwept,  unhonored,  and  unsung,  838. 

Up,  Guards,  434. 

Up  the  high  hill  he  heaved,  35. 

V. 

Vsddarfer  Boccaccio,  97. 
Valet-de-chambre  and  nero,  459. 
Vantage  loaf^  j8. 
Veni,  vidi,  vtci,  598. 
Veniente  occurrite  morbo,  9x8. 
Ventre  St.-Gris,  833. 
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VicUti,  Galilee,  403. 

Vid^  meliora  proboque,  9x6. 

Viewless  winds,  6ax. 

Vigilance  and  liberty,  339. 

Vignes,  Jean  dca,  570. 

Vinegar  Bible,  91. 

Vinegar,  turns,  and  comes  again  in  play,  S04, 

351. 
Vintage  saints,  40a. 

Viva  Verdi  I  13. 
Voice  is  still  for  war,  630. 
Voiceless,  the,  909. 
Vulture  and  lamb,  630. 

W. 

Walk  chalks,  147. 

Wallet  at  his  back,  Time  hath  a,  750. 

Wants  column,  ai. 

Ward  has  no  heart,  31a. 

War-drum  throbbed  no  longer,  i6a. 

Waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,  408. 

Watch,  Palejr's,  850. 

Water,  conscious,  187. 

Water  that  is  past,  714. 

Waters  wasted  them,  thy,  8it8. 

Waverley  mottoes,  jti 

Waverley  Novels?  who  wrote  the,  16a. 

We  have  met  the  enemy,  1005. 

Web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam,  409. 

Weepinff  thou  sat'st,  whibt  all  arouna  thee 

smiled,  ao8,  305. 
Wheel  in  motion,  858. 
Whip  the  cat,  141. 
Whiskey  and  Grant,  438. 
Whistling  of  a  name,  axa. 
White,  black  and,  X04. 
Who  ishef  5x1. 

Who  struck  BiUy  Patterson  ?  878. 
Whole,  i.alf  nx>re  than  the,  439. 
SVhom  the  gods  love,  asx. 
Why  don't  tkey  eat  cakef  138. 
Wife  a  tin  caaisier,  |a6. 


Wife-hater  Bible,  9a. 

Will  not  when  he  may,  1054. 

Win  or  lose  it  all,  961. 

Wisdom,  absolute,  xo. 

Wisdom  and  wit  but  liule  seen,  5301 

Wise  child  knows  his  own  father,  xsa. 

Wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool. 

Wise,  who  are  a  little,  621. 

Wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  cnild,  3x6. 

Wit,  like  tierce  claret,  351. 

Witty,  wicked,  and  so  tnin,  309. 

Woe,  to  feel  another's,  707. 

Wolves  in  England,  465. 

Woman  gave  birth  to  thee,  305. 

Woman,  like,  kind,  ^x. 

Woman  scorned,  6667 

Woman  that  deliberates,  sas. 

Women  and  priests  in  heaven,  3x1. 

Word  no  man  relies  on,  308. 

Words  and  actions,  14,  aas. 

Words,  short,  7^. 

World,  an  exceil«it,  that  we  live  in,  3x1. 

Worid  moves,  asa. 

World,  my  country  is  the,  x63. 

World^s  a  bubble,  633. 

Worth  a  thousand  men,  4^5. 

Wound  so  great  because  it  is  so  small,  xa( 

Write  a  book,  ztx. 

Write  fair,  a  baseness  to,  zoas* 

Write  like  an  angel,  6x. 

Write  with  ease,  ss8. 

Writing,  minute,  500. 

Y. 

Yates  and  Thackeray,  404. 

Yorick  I  alas,  poor,  850. 

You  may  br«UE,  you  may  ahattar,  98^ 

Z. 

Zoological  Garden  hoax,  413. 
Zooni 
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